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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Edward  VII.  had  bfoii  on  tlio  throne 
'*!^*!LSSi£**  for  a   year  aiul    four   months.      He 

had  waited  a  long  tune  to  come  into 
liis  inheritance,  and,  from  the  very  moment  of 
the  Queen^B  death,  had  shown  himself  every  inch 
a  king,  conscious  of  his  prerogatives,  alert,  in- 
dustrious. The  manner  of  his  reign  had  IwK'ome 
known  throughout  his  empire,  and  had  Imhmi  ac- 
cepted with  good  will  'everywhere.  II is  friendly 
attitude  toward  other  nations  had  given  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Thus  his  coronation,  toward  the  end  of  .lune, — 
while  interesting,  certainly,  as  a  ])ageant.  and  a 
I'urious  exhibition  of  formal itii^  that  do  not  he- 
long  to  our  modern  life, — had  no  relation  at  all  to 
anything  vital  in  public  affairs.  For  many 
Americans  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  why 
so  pitustical  a  people  as  the  English  should  take 
the  coronation  show  so  seriously, — allowing  it, 
seemingly^  to  outweigh,  in  their  estimation,  as  a 
matter  of  concern  and  importance,  the  ending  of 
iiie  »South  African  war.  The  King,  however, 
ha<i  all  along  perceived  that  peace  was  the  one 
tiling  needed  to  make  his  coronation  sometliing 
m<jre  than  a  gaudy  and  an  empty  formality. 
Thus  he  used  every  influence  consistent  with  his 
]>osition  in  a  constitutional  government  to  have 
tiie  conditions  of  surrender  made  such  for  the 
l?«>er8  that  tliey  could  accept  them  and  lay  down 
their  arms  with  8e1f-res()ect  and  honor. 

Mi^^t^^M  The  Boer  war  will  be  one  of  the 
Historical    great    subjects    of    discussion    and, 

Controotng.  doubtless,  of  historical  controversy 
for  at  least  fifty  years  to  cume.  From  the  very 
moment  when  the  Hoe  re  took  up  arms,  issi'.ed 
their  ultimatum,  and  cro.ssed  the  line  into  Rrit- 
i.sh  territory,  Transvaal  independence  was  ahs»v 
lately  doomed.  If  England  had  be<Mi  at  war 
with  another  power,  the  IJoens  would,  of  course, 
have  won  their  cause  easily,  and  would  havr  ac- 
quired the  whole  of  lU'itisJi  South  Africa.  iJut 
every  great  nation  for  thirty  years  has  made  it 
the  cardinal  object  of  its  policy  to  ki^ep  out  (»f 


war  with  any  other  power  of  first-class  rank  : 
and  there  was  never  at  any  moment  the  slightest 
grouiiil  for  the  Hoer  hope  of  formidable  help 
from  other  quarters.  It  was  not  at  all  unnat- 
ural that  British  imperialists, -—of  the  <'ecil 
Kliodes  type  in  Africa,  and  of  all  tyjnjs  in  Eng- 
land,— should  have  looked  forward  to  tlu*  an- 
n<^vation  of  the  Transvaal.  This  l.MM*anie  espe- 
ciallv  true  after  Mr.  Jihodes  had  succeeded  in 
adding  to  tlu?  empire  Hcchuanaland  and  Mata- 
Ixdeland, — thus  getting  the  allied  l>iitch  repub- 
lics surrounded  vn  all  sides  bv  Uriiish  territorv. 
excepting  on  the  side  of  the  Portuguese  coast 
strip.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  unn'asonablo  to 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  might  well  l.>e  a 
better  thing  for  tiie  population  (»f  the  Dutch  re- 
}»ublics  to  be  fediM-att^d  with  Hritish  South  Afri^'a, 
and  to  come  under  the  geiKM'al  sway  of  tlu*  IJrii- 
ish  Empire, — which,  ft)r  self-governing  colonies, 
has  hitherto  meant  protectitui  and  help,  without 
anv  sacrifice  whatever  of  real  freedom,  to  live 
their  own  lives  and  to  develop  in  their  own  way. 

Then*  w»M*e  no  conditions  existing  in 

ConseVences  ^^^^^^^^  A  frica  tliat  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  justified  the  resort  to  arms  on 
either  side,  i)rior  to  the  .Jamestm  raid.  If  that 
raid  had  not  occurnjd,  th«M"e  would  have  been  n».» 
subsequent  Boer  war.  P*ven  a  different  treat- 
ment of  the  raid  after  it  had  occurretl,  by  the 
British  (government  and  by  press  and  public 
opinion  in  England,  might  have  reassured  the 
Boers  and  averted  the  gr<»at  conflict.  But  the 
Boers  became  pri>founilly  cMivinced  that  the 
British  Government  was,  in  reality,  implicattvl  in 
a  plot  to  steal  their  country,  and  so  they  began 
im])orting  munitions  of  war  on  a  large  scale  and 
preparing  to  dt.ifend  tluMuselves.  In  diu»  time 
the  diplomatic  methods  of  riiamberlaiu  and  Mil- 
ner  took  on  a  form  that  the  B<»ers  fullv  believed 

w 

wim  intended  to  have  ni»  other  elTect  exce])t  to 
provoki'  a  (ju:irrel  that  w<Mihl  give  Enghuul  the 
oppDrtunity  to  make  t»p«'n  coiKpiest  where  she 
had  failed  in  the  Jameson  e[>isode.       The  future 
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Iiistorian  is  likely  to  draw  a  curious  and,  in  some 
res[)ects,  a  significant  parallel  ijei.ween  tlie  Jaine- 
son  raid  ami  tlie  John  Brown  raid  ii[K)n  Haqxir'a 
Ferry.  Jolin  lirown's  lawlesa  action,  together 
with  the  ill-considered  praise  that  it  evoked 
tijrougliout  the  North,  probably  did  more  than 
all  other  incidents  put  together  to  deei>en  sec- 
tional misunderstand iiig,  to  inflame  t>assiun,  and 
so  to  provoke  seceai-ion  and  war,  where,  in  a 
critical  period,  the  things  supremely  needed  were 
calmness,  -  patience,  toleration .  and  some  little 
sense  of  the  value  of  time  as  a  factor  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  all  national  and  historical  problems. 

tt  "^''^  Jameson  rai<l  was  avowedly  for 
Trill Britiiii  the  relief  and  aid  of  the  Uitlanders  in 
Mouiit?  Joliannesburg  and  vicinity,  whost; 
grievances  under  IJoer  rule  were  being  exploited 
so  successfully  by  %  combination  of  capitalists 
and  politicians.  With  ilieir  fast-growing  num- 
bers; their  superior  wealth,  and  their  cleverness 
and  intelligfince,  the  Uitlanders  woukl,  within  a 
very  short  time,  liave  bail  evei-jthing  tlieir  own 
way,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  England 
or  any  other  foreign  country.  Probably  the 
thing  really  feared  by  the  in)i)erialist  politi- 
cians like  Rhodes,  Chamberlain,  Milner,  and 
others  was  that  the  Uitlandei's,  in  due  time,  might 
Bupersede  the  Dutch  as  the  controlling  element 
in  tlie  Transvaal  Republic,  ami  then  might  be 
even  more  opposed  than  the  Boers  themselves  to 
having  their  little  country  jminted  British  red  on 
the  map  of  Sontli  Africa.  When  the  underlying 
facts  come  to  be  known,  it  may  well  turn  out  tliat 
both  the  Jameson  raid,  and  the  suljseqiient  prov- 
ocation of  war  under  pretense  of  concern  about 
the  Uitlanders,  were  due  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  Brilish  realization  of  the  fact  that 
Germans,  Frenciinien,  Americans,  and  men  of  all 
nationalities  were  flocking  to  Joliannesburg,  and 
were  by  no  means  certain  to  favor  the  ultimate 
acquisition  ot  the  country  by  Great  Britain. 

Tk  H  B  However  that  may  he.,  the  question  is 
Matimt.—A  now  one  of  merely  academic  interest. 
Paradot.  rj-i^.  ^o^'i-s  have  accepted  British  sov. 
ereignty  in  good  faith,  and  the  British  have 
conceived  an  almost  exaggerated  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  character  of  the  Boers,  whom 
they  frankly  despised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  There  is  one  reniarkable  historical  paradox 
to  be  noted  in  the  outcome  of  this  lamentable 
struggle.  In  the  loss  of  their  beloved  independ- 
ence, in  the  defeat  of  their  cause,  and  in  their 
seeming  extinction  or  absorption,  the  Boers  have 
really  come  into  a  new  birth  as  a  nationality.  It 
is  not  written  that  a  young  people  capable  of 
such    heroism    shall,   after    practically  dictating 


ternis  to  the  greatest  e] 
themselves  to  forget  tli 
part  in  the  making  of 
.when  small  nationalities 
up  their  identity  ;  and 
the  end  of  the  Boer  nati 
is  the  beginning  of  it. 
the  most  obscure  people 
whole  world.  They  w( 
the  Icelanders.  To-da^ 
admired  tliroughout  ev 
the  civilized  world. 


ipire  in  the  world,  permit 
It  they  have  had  a  great 
istory.  This  is  not  a  day 
are  assimilated  and  yield 
so,  far  from  this  being 
on,  the  Peace  of  Pretoria 
These  Boer  farmers  were 
of  European  stock  in  the 
ire  far  less  known  than 
i  they  are  passionately 
ery  nook  and  corner  of 


The  Boer  leadei-s  were  well  aware, 
J'.fT"^,    moi-e  than  a  year  ago,  that  political 

inde|)endence.  in  the  sense  of  sover 
eign  membersbip  in  the  family  of  nations,  was  an 
impossibility,  and  they  were  ready  to  come  to 
terms  with  Great  Britain  on  a  basis  which,  while 
making  them  part  of  the  empire,  should  give 
them  colonial  home  rule,  with  assistance  in  re- 
storing their  devastated  counirj-,  and  with  clem- 
ency, if  not  full  amnesty,  for  the  Capo  Colony 
Dviich.  who  had  joined  their  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  bi-ethren  n  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener, 
who  was  fighting  the  campaign,  and  should  have 
had  something  to  say  about  the  terms  of  peace, 
would  readily  enough  have  ended  the  war  more 
than  a  year  ago.  But  Milner  and  Chamberlain, 
sustained  by  Lord  Salisbury,  insisted  upon  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  with  the  literal  enforcement 
of  their  proclamation  of  perpetual  banishment  of 


.  heir  generoOBdla 

In  peace  they  wonder  Ki.im. 

AndftBkhowBoulaBolfkecoi 
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Boer  leaders  from  South  Africa,  am)  with  the 
enforcement  against  bU  Cape  Colony  Dulcljmen 
who  took  up  arms  of  the  jienalliea  for  liigh  trea- 
son. The  Boers  refused  to  modify  their  condi- 
tions, fought  steaJily  on,  and,  in  t!ie  end,  con- 
quered practically  every  point  that  they  had  held 
out  upon,  and  seemingly  somewhat  more  besides. 

vital  Peiou  "^^  B™'*  ^loiat.  for  which  tliey  !iad 
eaindbg  chivalrously  fought  on  was  tliai  of 
<*«  Mrt.  clemency  toward  the  men  of  Cape 
Colony  who  had  forsworn  their  British  allegiance 
and  joined  the  Boers.  This  point,  was  completely 
won  ;  for  the  loss  of  the  right  to  go  to  the  polla 
on  election  day  is  a  very  small  matter  to  a  man 
who  hatl  expected  to  have  all  his  pro[Mrty  con- 
fiscated, and  to  be  either  shot  or  hung  himself  as 
a  traitor.  As  to  banishment  of  Boer  leaders,  the 
British  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  proc- 
lamation and  recant  completely ;  and,  fiirtlier, 
to  promise  to  bring  back  promptly  and  at  their 
own  expense  the  many  tlioiisanda  of  Boer  prison-  . 
er«.  both  officers  and  privates,  whom  they  had 
sequestered  in  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  Bermuda, 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere.  Further  than 
that,  the  British  agreed  to  pay  the  Boers  out- 
right a  cash  indemnity  of  $l'), 000, 000.  to  be 
used  for  the  restoration  of  the  building  and  stock 
of  the  devastated  farms  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State.  To  make  sure  that  the 
British  themselves  should  really  pay  this  money, 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  j>art  of  this  sum,  or  of 
the  British  war  outlay,  should  be  levied  in  the 
form  of  taxes  upon  Boer  lands  or  property. 

Furthermore,  the  British  agreed,  in 
■*  ^™^*'' addition  to  the  $15,000,000,  to  ad- 
vance large  sums  of  money  free  of 
interest,  if  needed  by  the  Boers,  to  buy  stock  and 
replenish  their  farms  and  herds.  As  to  govern- 
ment, the  Boers  were  accorded  full  amnesty 
and  full  political  rights,  with  the  promise,  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  of  self-governing  institu- 
tions for  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  with  just  as  good  a  status  as  the  Aus- 
tralian or  the  Canadian  enjoys.  Thus  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  the  public  assertions  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  the  leaders  of  the  British  Government, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  as  to  the  terms  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Boers,  and  that  which  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  stipulations  even  go  so  far  as 
to  give  validity  and  protection  to  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Boers  in  carrying  on  tlieir  war.  It 
is  true  that  the  Boers  have  lost  a  separate  inter- 
national position  ;  but  that  is  something  that  they 
never  bad  really  grown  into,  or  exercise^l,  in  any 
important  sense.      It  was  hard  for  them  to  yield 


this  theoretical  point ;  but  since  they  had  to  do 
it,  tliey  made  a  most  remarkable  bargain  for 
themselves,  and  demonstrated  statesmanlike  qual- 
ities equal  to  the  amazing  military  prowess  the 
world  had  already  recognized. 

ntDtvtinB.  "^''^  P""^'*  "West  and  the  new  South 
milt  ef  a  in  this  country,  after  the  Civil  War. 
ffflw.  ^gj.g  created  by  the  thousands  of 
young  men  whose  energies  had  been  developed 
and  whose  powers  of  achievement  and  leadership 
had  been  discovered  and  trained  through  the 
emergencies  of  the  conflict.  Certainly,  one  of 
the  most  important  effects  of  the  South  African 
war  will,  before  long,  come  to  be  recognized  in 
the  marvelous  personal  transformation  of  thou- 
sands of  Boer  farmei-s  and  their  sons,  through 
the  experience  of  heroic  participation  in  so  great 
a  war  against  an  enemy  bo  highly  civilized  and 
so  humane,  as  well  as  so  brave  and,  upon  the 
whole,  so  untiring  and  effective.  This  war  has 
brought  the  Boer  people  from  the  primitive  con- 
ditions of  eighteenth- century  ])easants  to  the  re- 
alization of  many  of  the  strenuous  conditions  of 
life  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  true  they 
had  a  scanty  ]K)|mlation,  and  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  men  who  perished  in  battle  and  camp, 
while  still  less  could  they  afford  to  lose  the  scores 
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dlnpuwh  of  June  1». 

mm  Blncmfon 

dreBned  a  circular  let  I 

rtoliisaillulan 

"Letmetellynutl 

goveriiment  by  our  ( 

ture  coniluct. 

doubtful,") 

oC  thoiisaiKls  of  littlo  chiMrcn  who  perislied 
tlirougli  tlie  stat'vatiun  aiul  disease  coii3<.<(|iient 
upon  tlie  burning  of  farm  buiKlings  and  iho 
eweepinjr  destruction  oF  crops  and  caUlc,  lint 
the  lioera  am  an  extraordinarily  prolific  race,  and 
tliey  have  tjeenbyno'nieansdociiiiBleil  by  the  war. 

n>  faiart    '^'"'  l"''nK'"8  '■'^1'  '^^  l''"  Tiotr  pris- 

of  lilt       onera,  and  tlie  restocking  of  the  farina 

"AfflkaMtr.-  t|,j.o„gii  n,-if  isii  aid,  render  it  as  cer- 

tain  as  anything  in  the  future  that  the  BoPr  rare 


will  experience  a  great  re- 
vival in  numbers,  in  wealth, 
in  ambition,  in  influence,  and 
in  power  ;  and  that  it  will 
supply  the  hardy  racial  stock 
lliat  must  be  I'elied  upon  for 
the  pioneer  work  of  redeem- 
ing for  civilization  the  stub- 
born  wilderness  of  Soutli  Af- 
rica. All  this  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  their  remain- 
ing in  the  British  Empire  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  with 
no  small  <legree  of  content- 
ment. But  fur  the  rude  awak- 
ening of  this  war,  they  might, 
through  sheer  backwardness, 
ignorance,  and  sluggiiihness 
as  a  race,  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage and  merged  their  iden- 
tity. But  this  experience 
will  have  made  them  one  of 
the  self-conscious  and  assert- 
ive races.  It  is  important  to 
remeniher  that  they  stipulated 
for  tlie  i-ight  to  use  their  own 
language  in  schools,  courts, 
and  governineni  proceedings. 
This,  also,  from  their  point 
of  view,  is  a  vital  considera- 
tion. Hardly  less  vital,  in 
the  Boer  estimation,  ia  the 
victory  in  the  matter  of  the 
political  status  of  the  native 

cipally  of  negroes  of  the  Kaffir 
stock.  The  Engliah  disposi- 
tion was  to  enfranchise  the 
Kaffirs, — who  had  been  on 
their  side  in  the  war, — partly 
ill  deference  to  a  sentiment 
of  human  equality,  but  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  use  them 
as  a  political  makeweight 
^  against  the  Dutch  in  the  fu- 
ture politics  of  the  Transvaal 
as  a  self-governing  colony. 

South  African  Dutch,  however, 
always  tieen  most  tenaciously  op- 
'"''"■  posed  to  the  a<Jmission  of  the  native 
black  races  to  poliiical  privilege,  and  the  British 
coni]»letely  yielded  the  poijit  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
agreed  to  leave  it  as  a  colonial  question,  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  not  dealt  with,  by  the  white  voters 
of  the  Transvaal  when  civil  on,ler  is  fully  restored 
and  local  self-government  goes  into  effect.  In  this 
country,  al  the  close  of  the  war.  the  North  en- 
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liised  the  Southern  nejjroes,  ami  made  tlio 
tance  of  their  full  political  status  a  coikH- 
i(  the  restoraliou  of  the  States.  In  SouLli 
a,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  victors  were 
sd  to  agree  in  advance  that  tliey  would  do 
n^  resembling  the  en f ranch isenient  of  tiie 
•vaal  negroes,  but  would  leave  tlie  question 
dealt  with  locally.  Of  eonrae,  it  need  not 
:plai|;ied  that  Blavery  would  be  illegal  and 
isible  under  British  sovereignty. 

The  Uitlander  element  of  Johannes- 
JJl,„  burg  and  that  region  will,  of  course, 
have  full  political  piivilegcs,  without 
,  in  ao  far  as  it  is  made  tip  of  British  sub- 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen 
rring  to  keep  their  allegiance  will  have 
y  anch  protection  and  such  rights  and  privi- 

■a  they  enjoy  anywhere  else  tinder  the 
.h  flag.  For  the  development  of  industrial 
tions  in  South  Africa,  including  the  niiriiug 
esa,  the  now  comlitions  will  bo  far  belter, 
Jess,  than  the  old.  Tims,  if  tlie  stnte  of 
3  that  will  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of 
irms  and  stipulations  contained  in  the  ngree- 

of  peace  could  only  iiave  been  brought 
,  without  war,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
gement  for  everyboily  iuimediately  con. 
d,  ftnd  an  advantageous  one  indirectly  for 
-orld  at  large. 

"While  it  is  true  enough,  as  a  matter 
tuk  of  historical  record,  that  the  Boera 
ipaiai.  ^Q^  jj,g  ]ju,iora  in  tlie  war,  and  pre- 
»d  the  conditions  of  peace,  it  is  none  the  less 
hat  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  conditions 
s  either  detrimental  to  British  interests,  or 
y  manner  humiliating  either  to  British  arms 
tiesmanship.  If  tlie  Boers  had  surrendered 
tditionally,  it  would  still  have  been  good 
tmanship  for  England  to  grant  them,  of  her 
free  will,  all  the  benefits  and  immunities 
were  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Pretoria  ;  for 
lost  difficult  conquest  of  all  is  thai  of  men's 
8  and  hearts.  Thus,  if  the  British  had 
r  ended  the  war  at  the  time  when  they  pro- 
jcd  it  at  an  end, — which  was  in  tlie  early 
nn  of  1900,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
—there  would  have  remained  the  necessity 
eeping  the  whole  country  garrisoned  with 
m,  and  England  woidd  have  hai1  on  her  hands 
anently,  not  merely  an  Ireland  in  South 
M,  but  something  much  worse.  As  matters 
I,  large  garrisons  will  not  be  needed  in  any 
of  South  Africa.  The  fighting  Boers  havo 
alj  presented  themselves  and  made  their 
lisaion,  and  taken  the  onth  of  allegiance. 
English  have  fortunately  learned  to  respect 


the  Boers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bitterness 
and  antipathy  of  tljo  Boei-s  toward  the  English 
has  spent  itself  in  the  long  struggle.  The  war 
has  brought  to  the  forerront  the  men  who  are 
the  natural  leaders  of  South  Africa,  and  to  these 
men  the  British  Government  should  frankly  in- 


trust the  direction  of  South  African  affairs.  Mr. 
Steyn,  the  late  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  genei'ation,  and  he 
is  only  one  of  a  splendid  group  of  men  of  vigor, 
character,  intellect,  and  tenacity.  The  British  Em- 
pire will  make  a  gi'eat  mistake  if  it  does  not,  with- 
out much  delay,  frankly  avail  itself  of  the  services 
of  these  men,  whose  heroic  support  of  the  cause 
to  which  they  were  pledged  shows  their  capacity 
for  patriotism,  and  demonstrat-es  their  right  to 
remain  the  local  leaders  of  the  land  which  has 
produced  them. 

It  is  extremely  hard  foranation  hold- 
ftr  ■■ /tilling"  hig  the  reius  of  superior  authority  to 
"""■       know  how  to  treat  another  nationality 
with  breadth  of  wisdom  and  with  essential  jus- 
tice,    England  lost  her  Xorih  American  coViiVwea 
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through  that  fatal  temptation,  always  begotten 
of  power,  to  deal  in  an  arbitrary  way  with  ques- 
tions as  they  arise.  The  alienation  of  Ireland, — so 
costly  and  so  iui  mi  Hating  to  England, — grows  out 
of  a  stubborn  unwillingness  to  let  the  Irish  man- 
age their  own  affairs, — an  unwillingness  which 
amounts  to  something  like  an  incurable  mental 
or  moral  malady.  This  useless  war  against  a  few 
farmers  in  South  Africa, — wliich  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  war  that  England  has  ever  waged  in  her 
history, —  was  wholiy  without  cause,  and  alto- 
gether  provoked  by  an  arbitrai*y  and  tyrannical 
attitude.  The  Boers  were  ready  to  allow  any 
and  all  points  of  difference  to  be  settled  by 
friendly  arbitrators,  and  would  have  been  willing 
enough  to  let  fair-minded  Englishmen  themselves 
sit  as  sole  members  of  the  tribunal.  It  is  not 
the  English  alone  who  do  not  grasp  sound  prin- 
ciples in  dealing  with  peoples  that  come  more  or 
less  under  their  control.  Russia  is  weakening 
lierself,  as  well  as  doing  a  moral  wrong,  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  Finland  to  go  on  in  its  own  happy, 
contented  way.  The  Germans  are  only  sowing 
the  seeds  of  future  trouble  for  themselves  by 
their  treatment  of  the  Poles  in  East  Prussia. 

A  monumental  instance  is  our  own 
r  ^"'i-^aHL.    reconstruction  policy  after  the  great 

cxpeneneea.  •        i     i  i 

war,  when  we  committed  the  almost 
irreparable  mistake  of  depriving  the  responsible 
Southern  population  of  the  conduct  and  control 
of  its  own  affairs.  The  Philippine  instance  is 
not  a  parallel  one,  although  many  people  in  this 
country  believe  it  to  be.  Nevertheless,  in  our 
dealing  with  the  Philippine  situation,  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  certain  points  and  moments  a  good 
deal  more  exercise  of  tact  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividual Filipino  leaders  might  have  lifted  some 
of  the  burden  that  our  army  has  been  compelled 
to  bear,  through  so  much  hardship,  and  with  so 
much  of  patience  and  humanity,  under  great 
provocation.  Here,  of  course,  many  questions 
of  exact  fact  are  involved,  and  it  is  not  well  to 
jump  to  conclusions.  The  Filipinos  differ  from 
the  other  peoples  to  whom  w^e  have  been  alluding 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, wMth  institutions  of  their  own,  with  a  history, 
a  language,  a  literature,  or  a  type  of  political  life 
or  organization.  At  much  expense  to  ourselves, 
we  are  making  a  people  of  them,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  and  art  of  government  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  local  township  up  to  the 
general  government  of  the  archipelago.  They 
will  gradually  come  to  understand  this,  and  at 
no  distant  future  they  will  be  happy,  j^rosperous, 
and  contented  beyond  most  legions  of  the  earth. 
Tn  the  end  they  must  be  free  to  be  their  own  rulers. 
But  first  they  must  become  a  political  entity. 


„     ,^.        Actinff- Governor   Luke   "Wright   re- 

Providing  ^  .  .        .  .  ^ 

Philippine    ported  last  month  that  there  was  no 
Government.   f,g],ting  going  ou  in  any  part  of  the 

Philippines,  and  that  all  portions  of  the  archi- 
pelago were  ready  for  organized  civil  govern- 
ment,— (excepting,  of  course,  the  islands  and 
districts  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  Moros, 
w^ho  will  for  a  long  time  keep  the  tribal  organi- 
zation and  semi-independent  life  that^they  have 
always  lived.  The  long  Philippine  debate  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington  came  to  an  end  early  in 
June,  when  the  pending  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  30,  all  the  Democrats  voting  against  it, 
Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  Mason  also  voting  in 
opposition.  The  bill,  as  explained  heretofore  in 
these  pages,  gives  specific  legislative  authority 
for  the  work  of  civil  government  carried  on  by 
Governor  Taft  and  the  Commission,  and  pro- 
vides in  great  detail  for  many  matters  that  needed 
immediate  action,  such  as  land  titles,  the  grant- 
ing of  franchises,  mining  permits,  and  the  like. 
The  Senate  bill  differs  from  the  House  bill  in 
that  it  does  not  undertake  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Philippine  legislative  assem- 
bly, but  only  goes  so  far  as  to  airange  for  a 
census  and  the  collection  of  various  data  as  a 
preliminary  basis  for  a  future  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  l^ill  maintains  a  silver 
standard  for  the  Philippines,  while  The  House 
bill  provides  a  gold  standard.  Various  points  of 
difference  between  tlie  two  bills  will,  of  course, 
have  found  adjustment  at  the  hands  of  confer- 
ence committees. 

The  protracted  debate  was  marked  by 
Pa^tu'tlaue  *  pei'sistent  and  elaborate  attack  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  army  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  the  result  of  establishing  the  fact 
that  no  army  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever 
made  so  good  a  record  under  comparable  circum- 
stances. The  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  also  in 
various  States,  as  shown  in  a  number  of  platforms 
adopted  in  Slate  conventions  for  use  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  present  season,  have  agreed  that  they 
will  make  the  Philippine  question  a  distinct  party 
issue.  Their  doctrine  is  that  we  should  treat  the 
Philippines  as  w^e  have  treated  Cuba.  They  rest 
their  case  upon  the  pure  assumption  that  there 
exists  a  political  entity  that  they  call  the  Filipino 
people,  or  the  Filipino  nation,  as  a  distinct  popu- 
lation recognizing  its  own  racial  identity,  its  kin- 
ship of  aims  and  aspirations  as  well  as  of  blood, 
and  possessing  a  national  })atriotism,  along  with 
a  clear  and  great  ambition  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  family  of  nations.  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  great  and  eloquent  speech,  masterly  as 
an  exercise  in  rhetoric,  and  most  beautiful  and 
exemplary  in   its  manner  and  tone,  was  all  de- 
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velopeii  by  a  process  of  purely  abstract,  «  i>rior 


Tu  be    : 


I   adoi 


vith 


many  allusions  to  fact  aud  refereiicos  to  histor 
But  iu  structure  was  wholly  alistract ;  and  if  its 
premises  were  at  fault,  it   was  a  Iieautiful  speech, 
a  dialectic  exercise,  and  nolliing  else. 


Mr,  Hoar  says  that  we  have  been 
*«^"j',*J|"''*  fightibft  in  the  Philippines  for  dottiiu- 

ion,  and  that  iho  Filipinos  have  been 
fighting  for  liberty  and  for  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  republic,  and  that  our  "practi- 
cal statesm&nsiiip  has  succeeded  in  converting  a 
people  into  sullen  and  iri'cconcilablt)  enemies, 
possessed  of  a  haired  which  centuries  cannot 
eradicate."  But  the  facts  ai-e  that  the  Filipinos 
are  not  fighting  for  a  i-epublic.  Practically  all 
those  who  are  lighting  at  all  are  bandits,  l^e 
intelligent  Filipinos,  far  from  being  sullen  and 
irreconcilable  enemies,  are  fast  becoming  enthii- 
aiaslic  in  their  affection  for  (Jovernor  Taft,  and 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  splendid  spirit  of 
justice,  intelligence,  and  humanity  that  jwrvades 
his  entire  a<luiinistralion.  The  best  way  on 
earth. — in  fact,  the  only  way, — to  make  &  re- 
public at  some  time  in  llie  fuHire  out  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  to  do  exactly  as  we  have  been  and  are 
doing. — namely,  firet,  restore  jieace  and  order  so 
that  tlie  plain  man  may  live  ami  work  iTi  secu- 
rity ;  and,  second,  create  institutions  of  govern 
m«ut  just  as  fast  as  |Hjssibh>.  In  the  ordinary 
Filipino  community  today  there  is  no  American 
at  all  except  the  school  teacher,  and  the  work  he 


is  doing  commands  tlie  ai'dent  admiration  of  t 
Filipinos,  who  are  Ix-gging  us  to  soiid  ten  tin 
as  many  American  teachers,  and  to  pay  thi 
t  gooil  ones  may  voluniei 


r  fwl  justified  i; 


n-hich 


Tender  Spanish  admiuistr 

is  all  tiie  Filipinos  have 

anything  about,  the  natives  were 
ill  or  witlmut  pretense  of  taxation, 
ilenied  ordinary  justice,  and  maltreated  in  a 
thousand  ways.  All  those  abuses  have  disap- 
peared. Even  at  this  moment  the  sensible  Fili- 
pino has  no  more  desire  to  have  the  United 
States  Government  leave  the  archijielago  than 
the  sensible  Egyptian  [Kiasant  of  the  Nile  valley 
desires  to  have  the  Itritish  withclraw  from  Egypt. 
Evervihing  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  the 
Egyiilian  fellaheen  lias  come  through  the  British 
occupation.  The  American  ot'cn]iation  of  the 
Philippines  is  even  more  necessiiry  and  more  de- 
sirable, because  the  conditioiis  of  the  people  are 
more  arduous,  and  their  ability  of  themselves  to 
remedy  llioso  cotidilions  is  even  smaller  than 
was  that  of  the  Egyptian  [)easantry.  There  are 
not,  probably,  a  thousand  people  out  of  the 
ton  million  native  iniiiiliitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  who  are  so  lacking  in  practical  sense 
and  judgment  as  to  attach  at  this  moment  the 
imjKirtancc  that  Senator  Hoar  supposes  they  at- 
tach to  a  thing  that  every  unbiased  outside  ob- 
server would  declare  to  be  both  impossible  and 
undesirable, — namely,  the  e.\ercise  of  indejieud. 
ent  sovereignty  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  group 
of  islands  who  are  not  yet  welded  into  a  nation- 
ality, who  have  no  common  language,  and  who 
have  no  background  of  history. 

There  are  Americans  who  oppose  our 
Hr'e'f/ior"?*  '«ing  in  tlie  Philippines  on  the  i>er. 
fectly  understandable  argument  thai 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  stich  altruistic 
sacrifices.  Those  men  are  able  to  see  that  we 
are  doing  a  marvelous  work  for  the  Filipinos  ; 
but  they  are  not  able  to  see  that  we  are  getting 
any  commensurate  benefit,  either  pj-esent  or 
prospective,  for  ouraelves,  ^Vlien  Senator  Hoar 
and  the  other  "antis"  talk  about  "sullen  and 
irreconcilable  enemies,  whose  liati'ed  cannot  be 
ei'adicated  in  centuries."  they  are  talking  of  a 
situation  that  is  clianging  so  steadilv  and  so 
visibly  that  il  wouhl  be  safer  to  say  months,  or 
even  weeks,  than  huudred.s  of  years.  The  prai.-- 
tical  (]ueslion  of  the  friars  and  their  lands  is  a 
Inindred  times  more  interesting  to  the  Filipinos 
than  Mr,  Hoar's  tpiestion  of  abstract  sovcreigntv. 
Last  month  Judge  Tafi  visited  Home,  with  full 
instructions  to  negotiate,  on   a  business  liasis.  at 
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be  Vatican,  for  the  purchase  of  ilie  agrit:ultiiral 
andg  held  by  tlie  I'eligioiis  orders,  and  foi'  the 
vithdrawal  of  the  deeply -lia ted  friare  from  ihe 
cclesiastical  and  civil  life  of  the  Philippine 
slauds.  The  Pope  received  Judge  Taft  with 
'Very  mark  of  consideration,  and  a  committee  of 
ive  cardinals, — composed  of  Cardinal  RampoUa, 
wpal  secretary  of  state,  and  Cardinals  Vivos  y 
'uto,  Steinhuber,  GoUi,  and  Vannutelli, — was 
mmediately  appointed  to  join  the  American 
leputalion  in  working  out  the  details  of  an 
greement.  It  promptly  became  known  that 
udge  Taft'a  errand  would  be  entirely  successful, 
nd  that  the  land  would  be  acquired  by  the 
Jovei-nment,  at  a  fair  price  to  the  eeclesiaatical 
;older8  of  the  title,  so  that  it  could  be  made  over 
n  suitable  terms  to  the  native  farmers  who  have 
.eretofore  tilled  it  as  tenants. 

Sabtt  "^'^^  question  of  land  titles  in  general 

Kathtr  than  lias  been  given  cai'eful  consideration, 
**"*"'■  and  in  all  such  practical  matters  the 
jftieat  spirit  of  justice  to  the  people  prevails, 
nd  the  very  beat  inteihgence,  native  as  well  as 
l.merican,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
olution  of  questions  as  tliey  have  come  up. 
'hese  are  the  real  services  that  make  people 
appy  and  contented  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
f  the  existence  and  retention  in  those  islands  of 


overeignty  that  these  matters  can  be 
adjusted  and  the  way  paved  for  Philippine  prog- 
ress. With  the  going  into  effect  of  the  civil 
government  act,  the  establishment  of  a  good 
monetary  system,  and  the  granting  of  franchises 
so  that  railroads  can  be  built  and  many  other 
enterprises  undertaken,  the  Philippines  will  en- 
ter upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Our  great 
orators  like  Senator  Hoar  will,  within  five  years, 
be  the  eulogists  of  a  transforming  colonial  policy 
which,  for  biilliaucy  of  achievement  in  the 
Fhihppine  Islands,  must  challenge  comparison 
with  anything  ever  done  by  any  nation.  Those 
who  opposed  our  intervention  in  Cuba  now 
praise  it  to  the  skies,  and  they  will  have  another 
clearing  of  vision  some  day.  As  to  the  recent 
work  of  tlie  army  on  the  side  of  its  show  of 
force,  it  is  not  war  but  vigilant  policing.  It  is 
the  breaking  up  of  the  brigandage  that  is  always 
apt  to  follow  the  last  stages  of  guerrilla  fighting. 
Brigandage  has  to  be  faced  and  put  down, 
whether  in  the  Philippines,  or  iu  Mexico,  Spain, 
Italy,  or  Bu)garia.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
policy,  we  are  doubtless  very  near  to  the  day 
-wlien  it  will  be  wise  to  enlist  Filipinos  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  array,  and  to  intrust  princi- 
jially  to  them  the  work  of  subduing  the  maraud- 
ing bands  who,  under  pretense  of  patriotism, 
are  really  nothing  but  outlaws.  It  is  intimated 
that  a  general  amnesty  proclamation  may  be  is- 
sued as  early  as  the  fourth  of  the  present  month 
of  July.  One  of  the  results  of  such  a  pioclama- 
tion  would  be  the  immediate  return  of  the  Fili- 
pino prisoners  who  are  at  present  detained  on 
the  island  of  Guam.  Sefior  Llorente,  who  was 
Supreme  Court  Judge  under  General  Otis'  ad- 
ministration, and  afterward  governor  of  Cebu, 
has  been  ma<le  Governor  of  Samar,  and  will  es- 
tablish there  a  civil  government  on  tbe  scene  of 
the  recent  disturbances. 


Cufca  ontf»«  "^^^  depres) 

Sfiesiaimti-  Cuba,  and  tlie  discouraging  outlook 
"'*■  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  for  the 
passage  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill,  led  to  the 
sending  of  a  s[)ecia!  message  to  Congress  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  June  13.  In  this  mes- 
sage the  President  re-stated  his  well  known  views, 
and  Tirged  Congress  to  come  to  Cuba's  relief, 
A  group  of  eighteen  Republican  Senators  had 
joined  the  beet-sugar  movement  against  reciproc- 
ity, and  thus  the  situation  had  become  very 
dubious.  From  the  President's  standpoint,  the 
question  at  issue  is  not  primarily  an  economic 
one,  but  one  of  public  honor  and  good  faith. 
Under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Piatt 
amendment,  Cuba  is  not,  in  the  full  sense,  a  for- 
eign country,  but  is  an  American  dependency. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  Bccm  only 
reasonable  to  give  Cuba  some  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  nations  in  llie  American 
market.  From  the  strictly  economic  [loint  of 
view,  the  reciprocity  bargain  would  be  an  excel- 
lent one  for  us,  because  the  Cuban  market  would 
be  beneficial  to  many  lines  of  American  produc- 
tion and  industry,  while  the  concessions  granted 
by  US  in  return  would  hurt  none  of  our  indus- 
tries, and  would  cost  ns  nothing  appreciable. 
The  remission  in  favor  of  the  Cubans  of  a  portion 
of  the  tariff  on  their  sugar  crop  would  benefit 
them,  without  affecting  by  a  single  cent  the  price 
that  any  Western  producer  would  obtain  for  his 
Biigar-beets,  or  any  Louisianian  for  his  cane. 

«  ,  ,.  .  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  good  ar- 
tk* SHtSutar  gaineM,  from  tlie  standpoint  ol  tlio 
Argamewt.  ^m^rican  sugar  proihicor.  against  a 
general  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  But  it 
is  equally  plain  that  a  reduced  rati^  on  the  Cuban 
crop  alone  could  not  afli^ct  tin?  level  of  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  .Statos.  Tin-  hmni'  producer, 
who  declares  tliat  be  wants  the  In-nolil  of  tlie 
tariff,  has  to-day  exactly  the  .same  ih'gree  of 
effective  protection  that  he  hail  Itetore  we  ad- 
mitted Porto  Kicau  sugar  free  of  duty.  Ami  he 
woiiM  have  neither  more  nor  less  tariff  protec- 
tion remaining  to  him,  whether  one  policy  or 
another  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to  Cuba. 
The  men  who  have  been  telling  him  tilings  con- 
trary to  this  have  been  either  ignorant  them- 
selves, or  else  have  been  guilty  of  coiifusltig  his 
mind  intentionally.  The  remission  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  duty  upon  the  Cuban  crop  alone 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  tlie  admia- 
eion,  free  of  duty,  of  one-fifth  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  crop,  while  charging  full  duty  mtes  upon 
the  other  four-fifths.  And  this  admission,  free 
of  duty,  of  one-fifth  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
would  affect  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  the 
Uniteii  States  neither  mora  nor  less  unfavorably 
than  ifae  atldition  to  our  home  sugar  crop  of  an 
equivalent  quantity.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  uiion  the  Cubsn  tariff 
would  be  simply  that  of  the  athlition  of,  say, 
100,000  tons  to  the  domestic  sugar  crop,  out  of 
a  total  cousumptioD  of  considerably  more  than 
2,OUO,000  tons. 

The  merest  schoolboy  knows  that  the 
^fiiSf  American  price  is  fixed  by  the  deficit 
that  we  have  to  import  at  the  full  duty 
rate.  Even  if  we  admitted  the  whole  of  the  Cu- 
ban crop  free  of  duty,  instead  of  only  one-fifth  of 
it,  as  is  propoaed,  the  American  beel-augar  pro- 
ducer would  not  be  affected  at  all,  because  we 
should  still  have  to  import  from  other  countries 


amnATOR  B 

t^Vholcd  tli«  Itcpublioan  emiip  of  Scnntora   ttiat  opposed 
till:  iJ-jllty  of  Culiiiii  r.'clprooity.) 

about  l,000,non  tons,  or  half  our  total  consump- 
tion, at  full  t.iriff  rates,  and  this,  of  coursi',  would 
maintain  the  price.  The  average  Am 
zen,  frotu  his  standpoint  as  a  sugar  o 
nothing  at  stake  whiilcvcr  iu  the  controversy  thai 
has  been  [wndiiig.  He  will  continue  to  pay  for 
the  sugar  he  uses  the  price  prevailing  iu  the 
world  nmrkcis, — as  in  Knglnnd,  for  instance. — 
plussotue  charge  for  transportation,  and  plus  the 
full  rate  of  the  I bnglcy  tariff.  It  might,  how- 
ever, make  some  difference  to  a  man  engaged  in 
the  sugar-relining  business  where  his  factories 
are  located.  The  Western  farmer  had  bi'en  so 
carefully  hoodwinked  that  he  did  not  for  a  time 
see  that  the  e.xtia  profit  due  to  llie  tariff  does  not 
go  into  his  pocket,  but  into  that  of  the  owner  of 
the  beet-sugar  factory.    Hut  his  eyes  are  opening. 


The 


present  economic  popilion  of 
''titVaml'T  C'"l'*  '8  about  as  forlorn  as  Florida's 
would  be  if  Florida  were  a  separate 
republic,  without  se[>arate  trade  relations  with 
the  United  :^tat<«.  J  t  Congress  refuses  to  give 
t^uba  special  tariff  treaCnu-nt,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  Cut>a  must  seek  a>lmission  as  a  State,  and 
we  should  not  he.  justified  in  refusing  to  admit 
her.  It  is  possible,  imieed,  that  this  is  what  the 
lobbies  are  really  driving  at.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  great  sugar  refineries  siiuate-i  on  the  Alldntic 
seaboard  might  l>e  expected  to  have  some  inter- 
est in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  from  which 


IS 
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they  derive  tliPir  Biippliea  of  raw  niBterial.  Tlius, 
tt  [Kilicv  at  Wash inff Ion  lliat  m'ouIiJ  jirocipitale 
the  annexation  of  Ciilm  inigiit,  in  thn  end.  prove 
consiilorahly  lo  the  advantagf  of  the  so-called 
American  '"supar  trust."  "rnJonhtedly.  the 
Iji'haviijr  of  the  fci^ntlemen  acting  ostirnsiljly 
afrainst  the  sii^ar  trust,  and  in  ihe  intcivst  of  the 
Itcet-MUKar  producers,  lias  U'l-n  the  ime  and  only 
thing  that  has  n'vived  the  talk  of  annexation, 
and  njadc  it  jHJSriible  it  not  pndiahle.  The  men 
who  own  the  pcinci]ial  beet  sngar  fai'tnries.of  the 
"Weft,  and  who  havi>  Ui.'n  supposed  at  Washing- 
ton to  rejiresent  the  farmers,  do,  as  a  matter  of 
Inet,  re]»reseni  Kastern  capital.  What  motive 
lies  Whind  their  coiidurl,  unless  it  l>e  that  of 
jiroducing  distraction  and  <ie»pair  in  Culia,  in 
order  that  tliey  may  buy  the  sugar  lands  at  re- 
duce<l  prices,  and  then  bring  about  annexation,  to 
their  own  vast  enrichment  ? 

American  farmers  from  a  few  Slates, 
^"wCrftrt?/"  chiefly  new   oiies,    have  been  duped 

into  bringing  pressure  upon  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Washingion  ;  and  these  represent- 
atives have  presented  no  argument,  and  given 
110  reason,  for  their  iionition,-— except  that  they 
have  di.scovereil  a  sentiment  in  their  States 
against  doing  anything  for  Culia,  This  aenti- 
nicnt  at  home  lias,  in  its  turn,  been  produced  by 
active  and  persistent  scheming,  which  b«!gan,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  in  pi-ejiaration  for  the  present 
situation.  Meanwhile,  if  the  plotters  have  in- 
tended lo  bring  financial  ruin  upon  Cuba,  they 
must  have  felt  last  monlh  that  their  cause  was 
making  headway.  Authentic  i-ejwrts  from  iho 
island  were  marked  by  deep  gloom  and  anxiety. 
General  Wood's  administration  had  done  splen- 
did tilings,  but  hatl  sjient  money  freely  lo 
accomplish  them.  President  I'alma  was  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  high  standard  through- 
out, yet  saw  no  way  to  provide  sufficient  public 
revenue  to  keep  the  work  up  lo  the  mark  set 
under  the  American  occupation.  The  situation 
was  attogt-llier  a  jiainful  and  a  cruel  one,  whether 
viewed  from  the  public  or  the  private  stand;>oint. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  intended  to 
deal  justly  by  Cuba,  and  tlie  men  of  (hose  parts 
of  the  Woat  who  have  been  so  determined  to  pre- 
vent Cidmn  reciprocity  have  simply,  been  misled 
as  to  tho  facts  and  conditions. 

ntStoat,  ^^  '■''^  conchision  of  tho-Penale'a  de- 
mid  tut  hth-  bate  on  the  Philippine  question,  in  the 
miait  Canal.  (jj.gj  week  of  June,  the  debate  on  the 
Isthmian  Canal  was  opene<l  with  an  agreement 
that  it  should  continue  for  two  weeks, — that  is, 
until  June  15t,  when  a  vole  should  be  taken. 
Senator  Morgan,  (.'hairniaii  i>f  the   Interoceanic 


Canal  Committee,  opened  with  a  speech  in  stip- 
port  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  On  the  following 
day,  .Senator  Hanna  s|>oke  in  favor  of  what  was 
known  os  the  Spooner  substitute  tor  the  Hep- 
burn bill.  It  will  l*e  remembered  that  the 
House,  with  almost  absolute  unanimity,  had 
voted  to  adopt  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  liad  in- 
structed the  President  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
The  SjKioner  stibstitule  in  ihe  Senate  proposed 
llie  adoption  of  the  Panama  route,  provided  the 
President,  on  due  investigation,  should  find  that 
the  French  company,  which  was  proposing  to 
sell  its  assets  to  us' for  $J0,0O0,O0O,  could  de- 
liver the  pro]M'rly  with  a  clear  title.  The  Isth- 
mian Canal  Cimimission  had  pi-eCerred  the  Pan- 
ama route,  but  had  at  first  recommended  the 
other,  chiefly  liecause  of  the  large  price  asked 
by  the  Kreiich  company  for  its  claims.  It  took 
the  ground,  in  ils  original  report,  that  the  work 
already  done  at  Panama  would  not  bo  worth 
more  than  Si4(l,000,000  to  a  builder  who  should 
undertake  lo  complete  the  canal.  Thereujwn, 
tlie  French  company  promptly  reduced  its  price 
from  more  than  a  hundred  millions  lo  foity  mil- 
lions, and  the  Commission,  upon  being  reaosem- 
bled,  made  a  supplementary  report,  recommend- 
ing the  Panama  route,  if  acquired  under  the 
reduced  terms. 

The  Nicaragua  route  would  be  much 
'a'Detenl"  "P^f^'"  ^-o  the  United  Stales  than  the 

other,  and  would  be  feasible  for  sail- 
ing vessels,  whereas  the  prevailing  calms  would 
interfere  with  their  use  ot  a  canal  at  Panama. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
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}<c  is:{  miles  loii^,  and  the 
raiLHiim  [>iily4;t.  It  tlie  Ki- 
camjiiiia  mute  should  linally 
1*  df  foati'il.  it  may.  iwrhapH, 
lie  said  tliHt  ihe  scalo  was 
tiiriiiti  by  ilie  ivoeiii  ttirriliie 
entjuioii  of  votcai lives  in  the 
Werftliidie;*.  Moretiiaiionce. 
ilk  yeai-s  past  and  gone,  arfru- 
iiienlshavelieeii  made  against 
the  Xicarairnn  route  on  [li<' 
grouui]  of  its  lyin;^  iu  a  dau- 
peroiisly  volcanic lejiion.  Hut 
the  ar|xumont  niaile  no  im- 
pivssioii  on  the  piihhc  iniihl 
unliiHeiiatorHaudaadvaticHl 
it  afrain.  with  great  mui>8  ffiul 
charts,  in  the  ^^(>llato  cham- 
IxT.  while  Mont  Pel>;e  and  La 
fioufri^re  were  still  in  activo 
eruption,  and  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  tiie  t.;rrora  of 
voicani  leri  and  eart  1 1  quaki's . 
The  .-ienate  on  tlie  1  LHli  vot.-d 
for  Panama  liy  a  dociaivi' 
majority.  The  question  was 
at  once  taken  ttp  attain  in 
the  House,  with  no  certainty 
as  to  i-esuils,  hut  a  chance  of 
concurrence  on  I'antima. 

The  people  of  iln' 

CpimJ'iH     Uniteii  Stales  aru 

SunHBMt.  gtrongly  commit- 
ced  to  the  policy  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Slates 
ij<  ivernment.  For  many  rea- 
sons of  an  historical  and  inoi'e 
or  less  sentimental  nature. 
lliey  woidd  have  prefeiTed 
the  Nicaragua  route.  They  ha 
justified  in  viewing  the  French  project  of 
out  to  the  United  States  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. ]f,  therefore,  the  Panama  route  should 
win  in  the  end,  it  must  be  on  its  sheer  )uerits  and 
iu  spite  of  the  plea  that  our  Government  should 
not  have  involved  itself  in  any  negotiations  with 
a  private  European  company,  but  shouhl  have 
dealt  solely  and  tlirectly  w.itli  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  securing  an  outright  acipiisilion  of  the 
Isthmian  route,  including  full  sovemgnly  over  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  Colombian  Stale  of  Panama. 
On  its  face,  the  Frencli  charter  had  already  Iwen 
forfeited,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  alleged  ex- 
tension were  said  to  be  irregular.  If,  however, 
the  physical  conditions  render  tiie  Panama  route 
decidedly  preferable,  the  tangle  regartiing  righta, 


e  l)cen  abundi 


claims,  and  franchises  can,  of  coi: 
ened  out,  Tliere  is  no  rea 
man  with  a]>iirlic)e  of  iiiHu' 
CougresH,  or  in  our  executive  government,  is  plac- 
ing himself  in  a  suspicious  attitude  by  favoring  the 
Panama  route,  any  moie  than  there  is  iviason  to 
supi>»se  tliat  the  geoU'gims  have  Iti-i-n  brilved  to 
invent  stories  about  Nicaragua  volcanoes.  Presi- 
dent Koosevelt  will  not  buy  out  the  Fiimch  com- 
pany in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  Spooner 
aubstitule  until  all  lioubts  an.l  difficulties  of  a 
legal  and  diploiuaiic  nature  have  l.ieeu  completely 
c\<-sin:i  away.  .Although  the  House  voted  for 
the  Nicaragua  route,  its  vote  was  intendi'd,  not 
so  much  to  w?tlle  the  route  question  linally  as  to 
show  its  disposiiion  lo  have  an  interoceunic  can^ 
built  by  the  Government  without  further  delay. 
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HatttnAf-  ■*  ^'"^^*  pvent  of  tlifi  past  month  wna 
ftttingArm^  t!ie  celfihratioii  at  West  Point  of, the 
annfiavy.  i,„ndredth  anniversaiy  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Military  AcaOonvy.  The  ceremonies 
were  impressive,  and  the  speeches  were  of  a  high 
order  of  merit  and  interest.  Gen,  Horace  Por- 
ter, our  amT>assador  at  Paris,  was  the  cliief  ora- 
tor, but  tlie  President  aijd  the  Secretary  of  War 
made  eloquent  and  memorable  addri.'sses,  and 
General  Schofield  and  General  Alexander. — the 
latter  a  distinguished  Confederate  veteran, — 
spoke  wiBoly  and  impressively.  We  publish  else- 
where an  article  on  West  Point  and  the  celebra- 
tion fram  the  pen  of  Colonel  Tillman,  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  academy.  The  celebration  was 
rendered  the  more  entlmsiastic  by  an  action  of 
Congress  whifh  had  maile  certain  an  appropriation 
of  about  $6,000,000  for  the  much -needed  pro- 


Senate  als' 
miniber  of  caders  a 
napolis  by  ninety-fi' 
mailc  for  another 
Much  interest  in  n 
fosted  ill  tlte  i>laii3 
maneuvers  on  a  scali 
by  the  United  States. 


vision  of  new  buildings  for 
the  academy.  The  United 
States  army  is  now  in  a  stat« 
of  the  liigljesl  efficiency. 
By  a  recent  order  issued  at 
the  War  Department  the 
total  army  strength  will  be 
cut  down  from  (in  round  fig- 
ures) 77,000  men,  as  at 
present,  to  66,000.  It  will 
be  organized  on  the  plan  of 
keeping  about  one-third  of 
it  in  tlie  Pliihppines,  with 
such  shifting  of  men  and 
regiments  as  lo  equalize  Phil- 
ippine service.  Heretofore 
pfomotions  in  the  navy  have 
l>een  made  by  seniority, 
while  in  the  army  they  have 
been  made  by  selection.  It 
IS  understood  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Moody  have  decided  to  ap- 
ply the  army  system  to  the 
navy,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
The  Senate  did  not  agree  to 
the  provision  in  the  House 
naval  bill  requiring  that  one- 
half  of  the  new  vessels  auth- 
orized should  Ikj  built  in  gov- 
ernment yai-ds.  The  naval 
bill,  as  |>assed  by  t!ie  Senate, 
appropriated  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding ♦78,000,000.  Both 
Houses  agreed  in  ordering 
two  new  battleships,  two  new 
cruisers,  and  two  new  gun- 
boats, but  the  Senate  also 
added  an  order  for  five  sub- 
marine tori)edo  boats.  The 
recommended  an  increase  in  the 
the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
•.  and  an  appropriation  was 
pw  building  at  Annapolis, 
val  circles  has  been  niani- 
for  a  great  scries  of  naval 
before  undertaken 


One  excuse  urged  for  the  passage  of 
^^arloVitetl ""  unprecedented    appropriation    for 

the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors was  that  no  river  and  harbor  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  last  year.  But  under  the  system 
now  iu  vogue,  of  authorizing  contracts  for  the 
future  completion  of  work,  a  good  many  millions 
are  paid  out  every  year  in  the  Sundry  Civil  bill, 
to  continue  work  on  improvements  ordered  by 
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river  and  harbor  bills  of  former  vears.  Tlie 
new  bill  dwarfs  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  his- 
tory. It  amounted  to  $60,000,000  when  it  left 
the'  House  ;  the  Senate  added  $10,000,000,  and 
tiie  conference  committee  split  the  dilTerence. 
Thus  it  carries  a  total  appropriation,  in  round 
figures,  of  $65,000,000.  Of  this  amount  some- 
thing under  $30,000,000  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  next  year,  and  the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder will  be  distributed  through  several  years, 
as  called  for  by  the  improvement  contracts.  To 
put  it  mildly  and  cautiously,  this  measure  is  not 
defensible  as  meritorious  legislation.  Congress 
made  confession  of  the  impropriety  of  the  methods 
by  which  such  vast  raids  on  the  Treasury  are  or- 
ganized, by  puttmg  in  this  very  bill  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  there  shall  be  created  a  permanent 
boai*d  of  engineer  officers,  to  pass  henceforth  upon 
all  proposed  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

This  union   of   local  interests  for  a 
RalungA^r.  grand  raid  upon  the  United    States 

Ti^easury  can  be  applieil  to  other  ob- 
jects besides  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors. Tlius  the  method  lias  been  successfullv 
adopted  this  year  by  nearly  two  hundred  cities, 
towns,  an<i  villages,  which,  being  ambitious  to 
have  the  United  States  build  for  thorn  preten- 
tious jmblic  structures,  pooled  their  issues  and 
forced  through  Congress  the  so-called  *•  Omnibus 
Public  Buildings  Bill."  As  passed,  it  makes  a 
net  demand  on  the  Treasury  for  about  $20,000,- 
000, — petty  villages  in  some  cases  securing  large 
sums  for  wholly  unnecessary  federal  buildings. 
Such  a  combination,  of  course,  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  l)eat.  The  country,  as  well  as  local  inter- 
ests, imperatively  needs  large  expt'uditure  for  im- 
proved postal  facilities  in  New  York  City,  and 
Appropriations  were  duly  made  for  New  York  in 
the  new  measure.  But  the  bill  was  so  skilfully 
constructed  on  the  united-we-stand-divided-we-fall 
principle  that  the  group  of  New  York  Congress- 
men, in  order  to  secure  a  meritorious  and  neces- 
sary appropriation,  were  obliged  to  vote  for  a 
bill  which,  in  many  of  its  details,  was  an  out- 
rageous imposition  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Uniteil  States.  Here  again  Congress  needs  to 
provide  a  way  by  which  to  protect  the  country 
against  a  vicious  application  of  the  log-rolling 
])rinciple  in  a  new  direction.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  items  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  and 
many  of  those  in  the  omnibus  buildings  bill  as 
well,  were  meritorious. 

^   ,  Another  <<  omnibus"  bill,  though  on 

bus" State-  a  more  limited  scale,   is  that  which 

hood  Bill,     propose  xhQ  immediate  admission  of 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  as  States 


in  the  Union.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  9.  If  the  admission  of 
these  States  meant  nothing  to  the  Union  except 
four  n;embers  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Oklahoma  would  be  entitle<l  to  two,  while  the 
otliers  would  have  one  apiece),  there  would  be  no 
very  serious  objection  to  the  statehood  bill.  But 
it  is  a  whollv  different  matter  to  add  six  more 
members  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  States 
of  scanty  population.  The  objection  is  not  theo- 
retical only,  but  practical.  For  example,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  been  propor- 
tionately represented  in  the  Senate  last  month, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficultv  at  all  about 
securing  justice  for  Cuba.  A  nunil)er  of  the 
eighteen  or  nineteen  Senators  who  refused  abso- 
lutely to  act  with  the  President,  and  with  the 
majority  of  tlie  prominent  and  influential  Senators 
of  their  own  party,  were  men  from  comparatively 
small  States.  Thus,  if  representation  in  the  Senate 
were  according  to  population,  New  York,  as  com- 
pared with  Nevada,  ought  to  have  four  hundred 
Senators,  for  New  York  has  two  hundred  times 
as  many  iidiabitants  as  Nevada.  Yet,  in  this 
contest  over  a  gn^at  issue  that  involves  the  public 
honor,  Nevada  exactlv  counterbalances  New  York 
in  the  Senate.  If  Senator  Mason  of  Illinois  is 
omitted,  the  remaining  eighteen  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  refused  to  act  with  their  colleagues 
represent,  in  the  aggregate,  about  as  many  people 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  State  of  New  York. 

The  grotesque  inequality  of  represen- 

Against  Ad-   tatiou  in  the  Senate  has  come  to  be 

mission.      ^j^^   ^£    ^jj^   most   serious    practical 

difficulties  with  which  our  American  political 
system  has  to  contend.  To  admit  just  now  three 
more  States  of  small  population  would  be  to 
make  a  bad  matter  worse.  Bv  the  last  census 
Oklahoma  had  not  quite  400,000  people,  New 
Mexico  had  195,000.  anvi  Arizona  had  less  than 
123,000.  Oklahoma  is  certainly  developing 
rapidly,  but  its  j) resent  boundary  lines  are  not 
satisfactorv.  With  the  addition  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  it  would  liavc;  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  or  North  Dakota, 
and  it  would  even  then  be  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  many  other  of  the  States.  It  would  be 
both  absurd  and  scandalous  to  admit  Oklahoma 
with  its  present  boundaries.  It  is  true  that  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  have  large  areas,  but 
most  of  their  land  is  mountainous  or  desert 
waste  ;  and  even  if  united  into  one  State,  their 
territory  would  be  considerably  smaller  than  that 
of  Texas.  Tlie  Republican  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Territories, — of  which  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge,  of  Indiana,  is  chairman, — voted  last  month 
not  to  consider  the  omnibus  statehood  bill  at  the 


le 
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present  aession,  t!ie  Democratic  meinbera  of  the 
comtiiittee  favoring  imtiictliate  consideration. 
Senator  Quay,  of  I'ennsylvaiiia,  however, — for 
reasons  wliicli,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have 
been  assigned  by  the  newspapers  as  personal  and 
private  rather  tlian  public, — undertook  to  take 
the  subject  out  of  the  committee's  hands  and 
force  action  upon  it,  Althougb  the  Democrats 
regard  themselves  as  normally  stronjjer  than 
their  opponents  in  all  three  of  the  Territories  iu 
question,  the  parties  have  been  so  evenly  divided 
iu  recent  elections  that  the  unestion  of  political 
advantage  to  either  organization  need  not  enter 
into  the  discussion. 

Altlioiigli  not  widely  understood  in 
'"/'paattS'"  *''^  ^■"■^'■'  '''^  irrigation  bill,  as  suc- 
cessfully carT'ied  (hroiigli  both  Houses 
and  signed  by  President  Hoosevelt  on  June  18,  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  fundamentally 
important  measures  enacted  at  Washington  in 
recent  years.  It  required  steady  persistence  and 
eiTort  to  formulate  a  general  irrigation  scheme,  and 
tlien  secure  for  it  the  approbation  of  t.'ongress. 
Buttbissortnf  union  of  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
localities  is  upon  a  very  dilTerent  plane  from  that 
which  results  in  river  and  barlxir  bills  or  omnibus 
building  raids  on  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Ncwiands, 
of  Nevada,  one  of  its  most  pi-omineut  advocates, 
predicts  that  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill  at 
least  41150,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  will  l)e  available  in  the  next  thirty  yeai-s 
for  irrigation  works  without  further  appropria- 
tion. This  measure  will,  of  course,  in  the  long 
run,  greatly  increase  the  prosj>erity  and  aild  to 
the  population  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West. 
Under  the  system  provided,  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  Government  lands, 
amounting  lately  to  an  average  of  about  ^3,000,- 
000  a  year,  will  be  used  to  provide  works  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  which,  in  turn,  will  bo  sold 
at  an  enhanced  price,  and  the  proceeds  added 
to  the  irrigation  fund.  It  is  believed  that 
on  this  plan  the  fund  will  gradually  swell  and 
make  financially  possible  increasingly  large  proj- 
ects for  the  watering' and  reclamation  of  desert 
lands.      It  is  a  fascinating  idea. 

^    .      .     The   general  sentiment  in   favor  of 
tatiiiii  aiHt  measures  against  the  anarchists,  and 

AMfcMtu.  fy^  j),g  better  protection  of  high  offi- 
cials, growing  out  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  has  not 'resulted  in  the  stringent 
enactments  that  were  expected  a  few  months  ago. 
The  Senate,  in  March,  passed  a  bill  the  principal 
object  of  wiiich  was  the  better  protection  of  the 
President,  but  at  that  time  it  declined  to  deal  in 
the  same  measure  with  the  general  question  of 


IrrlgHtlon  of  Aifd 


restraining  the  anarchists,  ^'arious  bills  relating 
to  that  topic  were  held  in  reserve  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  where  they  have  slumbered 
ever  since.  The  House,  on  June  9,  passed  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate's  bill  to  protect  the 
President,  and  in  the  same  measure  added  cer- 
tain sections  that  will  have  considerable  interest 
for  our  anarchist  brethren.  It  is  likely  that  be- 
fore the  session  ends  the  two  Houses  will  have 
come  together  on  some  measure.  Both  Senate 
and  House  have  voted  to  make  the  intentional 
killing  of  the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  any 
officer  entitled  by  law  to  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency, punishable  by  death.  To  attempt  to  kill 
the  President  or  any  of  these  officials,  or  to 
threaten  to  do  so,  or  to  advisi;  or  counsel  any- 
body else  to  <lo  so,  is  made  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  in  both  bills.  The  House  bill 
extends  similar  pi-otection  to  foreign  ambassadors 
or  ministers  accivdited  to  this  country.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
conspire  against  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  House  bill  deals  separately  with  the 
same  matter,  but  more  specifically.  The  House 
bill  has  sections  which  provide  against  the  ad- 
mission into  the  United  Slates  of  any  person  who 
"  is  opposed  to  all  oigani/.cd  government,  or  is  a 
membor  of  any  organization  entertaining  or  teach- 
ing such  opposition."  It  also  prohibits  the  nat- 
uralization  of    anarchists,  and  gives  the  judges 
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authority  to  investigate  before  issuing  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  The  exclusion  of  anarchist'  immi- 
grants is  also  specifically  provided  for  in  an  im- 
portant general  immigration  bill  passed  by  the 
House  several  weeks  ago.  This  measure  under- 
takes to  unify  and  consolidate  all  existing  laws 
on  the  subject  of  immigration,  and  makes  a  good 
:nany  changes  of  detail,  especially  with  the  view 
to  a  more  eflScient  enforcement  of  such  restric- 
tions as  already  exist  upon  the  entrance  of  unde- 
sirable persons.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
immigration  measure  can  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate  in  the  present  session. 

The  resolution  which  passed  the 
^'stJuiorJy  House  of  Representatives  so  sweep- 

ingly  in  favor  of  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  {people  of 
the  States,  has  ])een  completely  tied  up  in  tlio 
Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  will  probably  not  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  either  tliis  year  or  next.  In  order 
to  prevent  consideration  on  its  merits,  it  was 
amended  by  its  real  opponents  in  the  committee 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  Senatorial  elections  imder  Federal  auspices, 
and  the  regulation  of  other  conditions  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters  as  well  as  the  direct  super- 
vision to  insure  a  full  and  free  vote.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  more  reason  why  tlie  election  of 
Senators  should  be  under  Federal  supervision 
than  the  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress, 
or  of  Presidential  electors.  The  question  is  a 
very  simple  one  indeed.  The  cumulative  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  has  convinced  most  of 
the  people  of  the  Unite<l  Stales  that  it  w^ould  be 
well  to  relieve  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  busi- 
ness of  choosing  United  States  Senators.  If  the 
people  of  the  country  had  not  been  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  proposed 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 
The  Senate  should  be  willing  to  give  the  States 
a  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  they  would 
ratify  such  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

-,  ^    ,^     Unless  Concress    chances   its    mind 

The  Pad  fie  ^   .  ^      °     ^        i  •   i      xi 

Cubit  Qu9S'  completely, — of  which  there  is  no 
''**"'  sort  of  prospect, — there  will  be  no 
government-owned  Pacific  cable  line  laid.  The 
so-called  Corliss  bill  came  before  the  House  with 
fair  prospects,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  con- 
clusively tb3  opinion  of  that  body  on  the  question 
of  government  as  against  private  cable  owner- 
ship. The  route  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  cost  of  1200,000,  and  liad  l)een 
found  feasible.     Mr.  C^orliss  ma<le  a  stiong  ar- 


gument to  show  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  the 
Government  to  construct  the  line,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ill 0,000, 000,  and  advantageous  to  the 
American  Government  and  people  in  every  way. 
( )pi>osed  to  the  governmental  project  were  the 
friends  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mackev's  Commercial 
Pacific  Cable  Company,  which  is  proposing  to 
construct  on  its  own  account  a  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila  bv  wav  of  Hawaii  and 
Guam.  After  a  brief  debate,  the  House  voted, 
on  June  11,  by  116  to  77,  against  the  govern- 
mental project. 

Queiitions  of  Altliouirh  this  loiiK-S^-ssiou  has  seemed 

Money,  ,»       i     i       i  -i  i 

Banking,  and  to  affonl  the  best  possible  opportunity 
Business.      ^^^^,  ^j^^,  c()nii)letion  ainl  ])erfection  of 

the  gold  standard  and  currency  hiws,  it  was  voted 
early  in  June,  at  a  Republican  conference,  to 
postpone  the  subject  until  next  December.  More 
tlian  a  montli  ago  the  House  pa.ssed  a  bill  author- 
izing tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  the 
silver  bullion  accumulated  under  the  Sherman 
Purchase  Act  of  1S90  in  tlie  minting  of  subsidi- 
ary coins.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  repeal 
of  that  part  of  the  former  act  which  had  required 
the  bullion  to  be  coined  into  standard  dollars. 
It  is  su])posed  that  the  Seiuite  will  concur  in  this 
desirable  measure.  On  June  17,  the  House,  un- 
der the  h^adersliip  of  Mr.  Ray,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  {)assed  a  series  of  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  bankruptcy  act,  the  re- 
sult bi'ing,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  those  best  informed,  a  bankruptcy  system 
more  perfect,  upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  any 
other  country. 

Important  as  the  work  of  Congress 
Coal  strike.   ^^^  betm  this  season,  the  affairs  of  the 

great  business  world  have  more  than 
divided  attention  with  those  of  the  world  of 
politics.  First  in  the  claim  upon  public  attention 
last  month  was  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  with  its 
serious  direct  and  incidental  effects  and  its  still 
more  seiious  possibilities  for  the  future.  We 
publish  in  this  number  an  interesting  descriptive 
article  upon  the  anthracite  mining  industry,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Rhone,  of  Wilkes  Harre  ;  a  valu- 
able article  on  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads, from  Mr.  Newcomb,  editor  of  the  Railway 
World ;  and  a  judicious  discussion  of  the  ])rinci- 
ples  involved  in  the  strike,  from  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  All  at- 
tempts to  end  the  trouble  through  the  conciliation 
of  the  Civic  Federation  were  unavailing.  It 
gradually  became  apparent  that  the  strike  was 
not  so  much  one  for  increased  wages  or  the  abate- 
ment of  specified  grievances,  as  for  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  miners'  union  and  the  adoption  in  the 
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anthracite  regions  of  tiii;  wage-scale  Bystem.  Tlie 
principal  operators,  as  represeDted  by  the  heads  of 
the  coal -carrying  railroads,  stuck  steaiiily  lo  their 
doctrine  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  regularize  labor 
conditions  in  the  hard-coal  region.  An  easy  re- 
ply, of  course,  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  different 
conditions  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
anthracite  field,  the  capitalists  themselves  have 
succeeded  in  forming  a  combination  by  which 
they  iiavo  completely  eliminated  competition,  with 
the  result  of  regulating  the  total  output  and  con- 
trolling the  market  price.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  wage  scales  di'niaiided  by  the 
miners'  union  would  mean  uniformity  whore  con- 
ditions do  not  i>erniit.  It  would  seem  scarcely 
more  diflicnlt  to  provide  different  wage  scales  in 
the  anthracite  districts  under  tbe  general  sanction 
of  the  mine- workers'  union,  than  to  arrange  the 
different  scales  thnt  c-iisl  under  the  same  auspices 
in  the  various  bituniinons  districts. 

».  .  ,.,  In  refusing  so  persistently  to  deal 
of  th* Sail-  With  the  miners  tlie  operators  would 
foatfj.  seem  to  iie  challenging  public  opinion 
rather  boldly.  For  these  operators  are,  in  effect, 
the  railroads  themselves.  Contrary  to  (^stublislied 
principles,  and  to  the  laws  of  most  States  and 
countries,  the  roads  have  gone  beyond  their 
legitimate  functions  as  common  carriers,  and  have 
assumed  monopolistic  control  of  a  necessary  arti- 
cle of  traffic  and  ordinary  use.      This  relation  of 


tlie  railroads  to  the  mining,  shipping,  and  mar- 
keting of  coal  is  at  tbe  basis  of  the  whole  anthra- 
cite trouble.  In  the  wild  scramble,  some  years 
ago,  for  the  acquisition  of  coat  lands,  and  the  con- 
trol of  what  were  fonnerly  independent  coal- 
mining companies,  fictitious  prices  were  paid  and 
immense  sums  of  money  were  invested  upon  false 
economic  principles.  The  existing  combination 
is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  public  pay  in- 
terest and  dividends  upon  a  huge  volume  of  im- 
proper capitalization.  But  for  this  artificial 
situation,  which — morally,  if  not  technically — 
constitutes  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country,  the  public  could  have  clieap  coat,  the 
miners  could  liavo  fair  wages,  and  the  railroads 
could  charge  a  i-easonalile  price  for  transportation. 
President  Roosevelt,  when  called  upon,  early  in 
June,  to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike,  showed  that  the  taw  under  which  ttie 
Pullman  strike  was  investigated  hail  subsequently 
been  repealed.  But  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as 
hea<l  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  made  certain 
inquiries  into  the  facts  for  the  President's  infor- 
mation.  The  i>ublic  would  like  to  read  hia  rejiorL 

Much   inconvenience  was  caused,  es- 
for         pecially  in  New  York,   where   hard 
■*"'*"""""    coal  has  been  almost  exclusively  used, 
by  the  shrinkage  in  the  anibracile  output.     At- 
tention was  naturally  drawn  to  the  question  of 
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substitutes  (or  hard  coal,  and  the  use  of  petro- 
leum as  a  fuel  was  determined  upon  in  various 
quarters.  A  number  of  tank  steamers  were  char- 
tered for  bringing  crude  petroleum  from  the  new 
Texas  oil  fletds  for  consumption  tn  New  York, 
and  naval  experts  announced  successful  e,\j>eri- 
nieiics  in  the  nse  of  oil  as  a  substitute  for  coal  in 
tile  furnaces  of  warships.  The  chief  substitute, 
however,  for  hard  coal  was  to  be  found  in  the 
abundant  and  widespread  deposits  of  the  bitumi- 
nous article  :  and  the  strikers  soon  found  that 
unless  they  could  greatly  curtail  the  output  of  the 
soft-coal  mines,  their  strike  was  doomed  to  cer- 
tain failure.  Accordingly,  a  convention  of  the 
Uniletl  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  called  by 
an  order  issued  on  June  1 7,  to  meet  in  the  middle 
of  July  at  Indianapolis,  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  sympathetic  strike  among  all  the  organized 
coal-miners  of  the  Tnited  Ptal.'s. 


(Or  Ibe  United  SUtes  DepHrtraent  of  Labor. 


j^^  Such  a  strike,  if  consummated, 
BHuminant  would  bring  about  an  almost  unthink- 
*'"'"■  able  cessation  of  general  industry. 
In  most  of  the  bituminous  districls.  the  men  are 
working  under  yearly  agrecnients  with  their 
employers  as  to  wages  and  conditions.  It  is  true 
that  these  agreements  do  not  eoniain  anv  pledges 
or  promises  liiat  the  miners  will  not  suspend  or 


abandon  tiu'ir  work.  Tlius,  it  is  not  strictly  fair 
to  say  that  if  tht^  Western  bituminous  miners 
sliould  suspend  work  in  sympathy  with  the  an- 
thracite miners,  they  would  thereby  have  violated 
existing  contracts  or  agreements.  It  wottid  cer- 
tainly violate  their  t^jreements  if  the  miners  of 
Ohio,  for  instance,  havhig  accepted  a  wage  scale 
for  a  year,  should  at  t!)e  end  of  six  months  de- 
mand an  immediate  increase  of  wages,  and  strike 
to  enforce  the  demand.  But  these  wage  scales 
do  not  obligate  the  employer  to  keep  his  mine 
running  or  to  give  full  employment  for  a  year  to 
his  men  ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  the  men  to  keep  on  working 
in  the  mines  if  they  choose  to  work  elsewhere  or 
to  be  idle.  "We  are  sure,  however,  that  the  bi- 
tuminous miners  would  make  a  colossal  blunder 
if  they  should  strike,  and  tiiat  they  would  forfeit 
the  approval  of  tiie  country  and  destroy  the  con- 
fidence in  their  union  that  they  had  been  gradu- 
ally building  up. 

^  Tiie  formation  of  something  like  an 
Ship-buiitinii  ocean  steamship  trust  under  American 
Ctabmation.  a|,^pj„,s  caused  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  at  Washington. 
Btit  it  remained  for  a  combination  of  Amcricau 
shipbuilding  yards  to  give  the  sulraidy  measure 
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ite  final  quietus.  The  sO'CalkHl  "  Mor^nizalion  '' 
of  the  Atlantic  steamsbip  lines  aiiowed  that 
American  capital  can  carry  on  an  ocean  biiaincsa 
in  the  ti-ansport  of  passengers  and  freiglil  without 
financial  assistance  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government.  The  o.xplicit  statements 
made  by  theli-adingmen  in  the  new  combination 
of  shipbuilding  plants  also  showed, — what  this 
magazine  has  again  and  again  asserted, — tbat  the 
now  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States 
render  it  easily  possible  for  oiii"  shipyards  to  tnrn 
out  steel  vessels  in  compclition  with  foreign  ship- 
builders without  government  aid,  whenever  the 
right  combination  of  men  and  interests  choose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  famous 
naval  <iesigner  and  sbipbnilder,  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  new  combination,  has  been 
very  outspoken  in  his  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  tlie  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company  to  build  vessi'ls  in  open 
competition  with  the  European  shipyards.  The 
new  company  owns  the  great  San  Francisco 
plant  which  built  the  Oregon  and  the  Oli/mpiu, 
as  well  as  various  other  vessels,  and  it  inclu<]es 
also  such  Eastern  plants  as  the  Hath  Iron  Works, 
the  Crescent  Shipyard,  i)f  Elizabethport,  N.  J., 
the  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  the  Hsrlan  k  Hollingsworth 
Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del,  It  has  also  ac- 
qiiired  the  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)  Steel  Com- 
pany's plant,  which  is  especially  adapteti  to  the 
making  of  armor  plate  and  guns.  Mr.  Nixou 
tells  the  public,  furthennore,  that  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  has  male  an angcments  with  the 
United  States  ^teel  t  otporatun  foi  the  prjmpt 
and  ample  supply  of  iiult  steel  on  a  basis  of  piices 
that  will  enable  the  company  to  compete  against 
British  and  Geiman  shipiarls  for  non  American 
orders.  Thus,  with  its  own  steel  ilant  at  Beth 
lehem,  the  new  shipbuilding  concern  can  turn  out 
a  complete  warshi[  armon  d  and  supphe  1  n  itli 
guns,  out  of  its  )wn  re=0UKes  and  facdities 

Mr,  T  I'lLipont  Morgans  movements 
(*«^*t!»  in  tuKpi  this  sununti  have  l>cen 
Tmit.  jnort  keenh  watthetl  an  1  lujrecon 
Stantly  discussed  bj  the  in  wtiiaptrs  of  Fngland 
France,  Germanj  an  1  the  leat  of  the  (  onlinent 
than  the  comings  goings  and  doingn  f  (mpi  rors 
and  prime  ministers  DfallMi  Moigan  sa(  1  ie\e 
inents,  nothing  has  impresse  1  the  European  mm  ] 
BO  much  as  the  formation  of  the  sttaniship  icm 
bination.  The  great  conci  i  n  of  tht  l- 1  gli'-h  la'-t 
month  scemeil  to  be  to  prevent  ifpisi^iUe  theab 
sorption  of  tlie  (  unard  line  bv  Mr  Moigan  a  com 
pany.  It  was  thought  in  Englan  1  that  the  Cunanl 
hadgivenanoptionofpurcl  HPetoMr  M  rgan  and 
liis  associates,  conditioned  iijion  its  faihire  to  bluff 


the  British  Government  into  bribing  it  with  lup 
subsidies  to  remain  true  to  its  old  allegiance.  Lord 
Brassey  himself,  the  great  authority  on  sbipping, 
and  formerly  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  went  be- 
fore a  House  of  Commons  committee  last  month, 
to  beg  it  to  subsidize  the  Cunard  line  as  the  only 
remaining  British  champion  in  the  Atlantic  tiaf- 
iic.  He  declared  that  it  would  be  a  national  dis- 
aster if  the  Tine  were  transferred  to  a  foreign 
flag.  Xo  negotiations,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  pending  for  the  transfer  of  the  Cunard  line. 


.„„.,.i,  ^^  ^*  '"^^  primarily  a  matt«r  of  flags 
"wa'^'ei  and  allegiances,  but  simply  one  of  a 
"■"""'"*"*'  closer  and  more  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  business  affairs  of  the  great  Atlantic 
ferry.  The  steamship  subsidy  question  in  Eng- 
land will  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  dis- 
cussion, as  the  colonial  premiers, — the  coronation 
l>eing  over, — are  now  settling  down  to  their 
talk  at  London  alxiut  various  matters  affecting 
the  inter-relationa  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  great  colonies.  The  Canadians  have  gone  to 
London  eager  to  secure  support  for  their  scheme 
of  a  great  Anglo- Canadian  steamship  line,  to 
I)e  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Dominion  and  the 
British  governments,  and  to  operate  in  close 
relations  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  chief  promoters  of  llie  Canadian  company, — 
which  hopes  to  get  a  million  dollars  a  year  from 
the  government  at  Ottawa,  and  at  least  twice  as 
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tnucli  from  tliegoverntnent  at  Westminster, — are 
said  to  be  Lord  Stratlicona  and  Sir  CliriBtopher 
Furness.  At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the  great 
French  shipping  corporation,-^the  Compagnie  Qe- 
nerale  Tranalantique, — explained  tliat  the  absence 
of  dividends  was  dne  to  British  and  German  com- 
petition. The  French  are  worried  about  the 
steamship  combine  without  seeing  anything  that 
tliey  can  do  about  it.  It  will,  of  course,  be  made 
an  excuse  for  the  promotion  of  various  subsidy 
schemes  in  France,  as  in  England.  The  Hamburg- 
American  line  issued  to  its  shareholders,  and  thus 
to  the  public,  a  month  ago,  a  very  full  statement 
of  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
two  German  shipping  lines  had  entered  into  a 
working  arrangement  vfith  the  Morgan  syndicate. 

Business  conditions  in  the  United 
/4l«irii5'  ^t^t^is  continue  to  be  favorable  ;  and 

but  for  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
anthracite  coal  strike,  it  might  probably  be  said 
witli  truth  that  never  at  any  time  in  the  country's 
history  has  there  been  so  much  well-paid  employ- 
ment for  everybody  able  and  willing  to  work, 
never  so  little  grinding  poverty,  and  never  so 
bright  an  outlook  in  the  economic  sphere  for  all 
classes  of  younj;  men.  There  lias  been  no  slack- 
ening in  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products. 
AVe  have  not  been  exporting  as  much  as  last 
vear,  but  one  reason  for  that  is  the  unsatisfied 
demand  of  the  Lome  market.  The  railroads 
were  never  handling  such  large  quantities  of 
goods,  and  they  are  finding  it  pri)fitabie  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  improving  their  grades 
and  making  extensive  renewals  and  betterments. 
The  production  of  copper  in  May  in  the  United 
States  reached  nearly  26,000  tons,  breaking  all 
previous  records.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June,  the  exports  of  the  Unit«d  States  will 
be  from  190,000,000  to  1100,000,000  less  in 
value  than  those  of  the  year  ending  June,  1901  ; 
but  they  will  still  exceed  those  of  every  other 
year,  and  amount  to  about  $1,400,000,000.  The 
imports,  on  the  other  hand,  will  amount  to  con- 
siderably more  than  those  of  any  previous  year, 
and  the  so-called  balance  of  trade, — that  is  to 
sav,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, — will  be 
not  far  from  $500,000,000.  The  falling  of!  in  ex- 
ports is  in  part  due  to  the  shortage  of  the  corn 
crop  ;  but  also  largely  to  the  steady  demand  and 
high  prices  for  commodities  prevailing  in  this 
countt^,  which  has  had  tlie  effect  of  keeping  our 
products  for  the  home  market. 

Late  in  June  the  general  crop  condi- 
5l5rt3!'     ''^"^  '"  ^^^  United  States  were  re- 
ported as  exceptionally  favorable  for 
com  and  cotton.     The  corn  acreage  seems  tu  be 


Targer  than  ever  i>efore,  and  thus  far  the  weather 
has  been  encouraging:,  although  it  will  be  many 
weeks  before  corn  is  safe  from  all  possible  vicis- 
situdes. The  winter  wheat  crop,  much  of  which 
has  now  been  harvested,  will  be  a  little  smaller 
than  usual.  While  the  spring  wheat  outlook  is 
favorable,  the  acreage  is  reduced,  and  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  11)02  will  probably  be  100,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  that  of'  last  year.  It 
will,  however,  still  be  the  third  largest  wheat 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  pros- 
pects for  other  small  grains  are  good,  and  the 
reports  about  the  various  fruit  crops  ai-e,  as 
usual,  contradictory.  The  marked  feeling  in  the 
corn  and  cotton  lielts,  however,  is  one  of  great 
cheerfulness.  If  the  crops  turn  out  as  well  a^ 
we  have  reason  to  expect,  the  railroads  will  con- 
tinue tu  make  [he  line  earnings  they  have  been 
lately  reportmg.  Tin- 
disposition  to  unify 
ami  extend  raih-oad 
lis  shows  no 
check.  The  North- 
ern  Securities'  cases 
are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  courts,  hut  the 
railroads  concerned 
are  meanwhile  profit- 
ably employed.  The 
plan  of  the  Uniteil 
States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  retire  ♦'JOO,- 
000.000  of  its  pre- 
"  od  stock,  and  to 
issue  bonds  instead, 
although  accepted  by 
the  holders  of  nearly  all  of  the  stock,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  a  few,  and  is  in  litigation. 

With  the  approach  of  midsummer  we 
Annriean  find  activc  pi-cparattou  for  the  Con- 
FtiitiM.  gressional  campaigns.  In  several 
States,  also,  governors  ai'e  to  be  elected,  and 
nominations  have  already  been  made.  Oregon, 
which  votes  at  an  unnsusl  date,  had  a  close  elec- 
tion on  June  2,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  ot 
Republican  Congressmen  anil  of  Republicans  for 
all  the  State  offices,  e.icept  that  of  governor.  Fac- 
tional differences  in  tho  dominant  i)arty  alloweil 
the  Democrats  to  elect  their  candidate,  Hon. 
George  L.  Chamberlain,  by  a  small  majority. 
On  June  16,  the  people  ol  Connecticut  voted 
upon  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution,  submitted 
to  them  by  the  recent  convention,  which  had 
occupied  more  than  four  months  in  its  work. 
A  very  light  vote  was  cast,  and  the  project  was 
defeated  by  about  two  to  one.  The  principal 
question  at  is^ue  was  that  of  representation  in 
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Legislatum.  Connecticut  still  keeps  its  systetri 
o£  equal  reiirescniation  by  towns,  with  the  ruaiilt 
that  petty  rural  neighborhoods  count  for  almost 
as  much  as  large  towns  ami  cities.  The  rural 
districts  dominated  llie  constitutional  convention, 


(RepnbllcKD  nominee  tor  Ooveraor  of  Pennsylvania.) 

and  refused  to  put  representation  upon  a  uiodorn 
and  equitable  basis.  Naturally  the  people  of  the 
towns  voted  against  the  constitution  project  and 
defeated  it.  A  number  of  Kepublican  State 
conventions  have  V«en  held,  and  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt has  been  as  empliatic  as  language  could  make 
it.  It  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  the  President 
that  his  ('uban  policy  waa  so  strongly  endorsed, 
and  particularly  that  the  Rcpulilicans  of  Western 
States  like  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  emphat- 
ically repudiated  the  [wsition  of  their  Senators 
on  Cuban  reciprocity,  and  stow',  squarely  by  the 
I'resident.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Kepublican  conventions  have  sustained  the  army 
administration  and  the  War  Department  in  their 
work  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.  The 
Maine  Republicans  liave  renominated  Hon.  John 
F.  Hill.  On  June  19,  the  Vermont  Republicans 
nominated  Gen.  John  G.  McCullongh,  after  a 
long  and  interesting  canvass  on  the  pait  of  sev- 
eral prominent  candidates.  In  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  tremendous  preliminary  contest,  Senator 
Quay  was  successful  in  securing  the  nomination 
for  governor  of  Judge  Kamuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
of  Philadelphia.     The   Kansas  Republican  nomi- 


nee for  governor  is  o.x- Congressman  W.  J, 
Railey.  In  South  Dakota  the  Hon.  John 
Pei'rtcd,  a  Republican  leader  of  talent,  character, 
and  promise,  lias  been  renominated.  After  a 
lively  contest  in  N'ebraaka,  the  Republican  con- 
vention, on  June  18,  selected  the  Hon.  John 
Itlickey  as  its  candidate  for  governor. 

The  Democrats,  all  along  the  line,  are 
Sntof'Bactie.  Pitting  into    their   platforms   strong 

resolutions  condemning  the  Republi- 
can Philippine  policy,  and  are  talking  of  tarifl 
reform ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  dropped  the 
money  question,  and  have  cut  loose  from  Mr, 
Bryan  and  the  Kansas  City  platform  of  1900. 
This  is  conspicuously  trite- of  the  Indiana  conven- 
tion, held  on  June  4.  and  the  Illinois  convention, 
held  on  June  I  7.  The  Democrats  of  Tennessee 
have  renominated  Hon.  James  B.  Fraser,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, for  governor  ;  and  in  Arkansas,  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis  has  been  renominated,  andez-QoT. 
James  P.  Clarke  is  selected  to  succeed  Hon, 
James  K,  Jones  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  too  early  to  discover  any  important  indications 
as  to  the  Congressional  elections,  although  the 
Democrats  declare  that  they  expect  to  make  oon- 
si<lerable  gains.  A  great  Democratic  harmony 
meeting  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Tilden  Clubs  new  house  in  New  York,  on 
theeveningof  June  19.  Ex-President  Cleveland 
was  the  most  conspicuous  guest  and  speaker,  and 
Ex-Senator  David  R.  Hill  came  second.  Mr. 
Bryan's  presence  had  been  hoped  for,  and  he 
would  have  been  liighly  welcomed  ;  but  he  did 
not  come.  The  third  speech  was  made  by  that 
brilliant  and  fast-rising  Democratic  leader.  Gov, 
A.J.  Montague,  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Gaston,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  National  Committeeman 
Thomas  Tapgert.  of  Indiana,  were  the  other 
orators  of  an  occasion  which  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  well-known  members  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Cleveianfl's  sjieecii  waa 
a  p!ea  for  the  return  to  fundamental  party  prin- 
ciples as  repii'senled  in  the  old  dava  by  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  JJis  words  that  attracted  the  most 
attention,  however,  were  those  that  related  to 
himself  and  his  permanent  retirement  from  polit- 
ical activity.  Many  of  the  Democrats  in  the  gather- 
irLg  made  it  plain  enough  that  they  were  thinking 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  a.s  a  candidate  for  Ui04. 

The  two  great  volcanoes  of  Martinique 
^Cwi»M"^"^'  St.  Vincent,  which  wrought  Buch 

dire  liavoc  in  May,  continued  more  or 
less  active  last  month,  though  with  little  ad- 
ditional harm  to  people  or  properly.  Official 
French  statements  were  to  the  efTi'cl  that  10.000 
of  the   Martinique  people  had  taken   refuge  in 
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□m  right  In  \rn.  nre  ci-PresMent  Orover  V\i 
t)«iie.nf  V1n[lnla.At>i1L.  Laflln  KellogK.  nt  New  York.  Behind  Mr. 
the  TiMen  Club.    Behind  Governor  Mnnlague  Is  Hon.  John  C.  Cnlhoii 


Innd  IB  Mr.  Robert 


Guadeloupe,  Triiii^Iad,  St.  T>iicia,  &n<l  Oitiaiia; 
lliat  about  (600,000  hail  been  contrilmt«d  from 
all  sources  for  relief,  and  tliat  aid  had  been  dis- 
tributeiJ  to  10,000  aufferera.  In  tlie  southern 
part  ot  the  island  of  Martinique  agricultural  work 
was  going  on  as  usual.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of 
American  scientists  and  exploi-ers  had  been  mak- 
ing investigations,  which  were  duly  reported  at 
great  length  from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers. 
They  found,  among  other  things,  that  there  had 
been    no   overflow    of    molten    matter  from    the 


Mont  iVli'e  crater,  no  topographical  alteration  of 
the  country,  and  no  change  in  the  height  of 
Mont  PeU-e.  It  has  become  known  thai,  coinci- 
dent with  the  eniplions  in  the  West  Indies,  there 
were  volcanic  disturbances  ani!  earthquakes  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Cen- 
tral .America.  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
some  Kuropeaii  countries.  Among  some  other 
significant  consequences  of  the  new  interest  in 
these  terrible  forces  of  natnre  was  the  change  of 
feclii:;r  abnut   Nicarag\ia  as  a  safe  route  for  the 
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canal  in  view  of  tlie  existence  of  volcanoes  and 
the  frequency  of  earlliqiiakta  in  that  i-egiou. 

The  irrcpresaiUe  tieneral  Mates  spent 
AmtricoB     last  iDuntli  in  a  fresh  and  forniidablo 
Again,      revolutionary  assault  upon  the  ('astro 
goverinncnt  of  A'uiii-zuela.      Foreign  warships  as- 
sembled at  La  Guayra  to  watch  tho  sltttution. 


his  nephew,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfonr. 
The  British  newspapers  manifest  much  interest 
in  the  anticipated  discussions  of  the  colonikl 
statesmen,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, on  questions  of  imperial  trade  and  prefi-r- 
ential  tariffs.  The  death  of  Lord  Pauncelote. 
British  ambassador  at  Washington,  was  deeply 
regretteii  in  both  countries.  His  successor,  who 
was  promply  appointed,  is  the  Hon.  Michael  H. 
Herbert,  furmeily  a  member  of  the  Britisli  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  but  for  some  years  past 
seci-etnry  of  tho  embassy  at  Paris. 

„  ^f  ^  The  expected  change  of  miaistry  in 
ftreign  Fj'atice  lias  already  become  an  accorn- 
""'"■  plished  fact,  M.  W aid eck- Rousseau 
retiring  at  his  own  instance  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  We  publish  elsewhere  an  article  from 
till-  pen  of  Prof.  Otlion  Guerlac  on  the  retiring 
premier  and  his  successor.  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  career  of  the  new  prime  minister  and  an 
outlino  of  the  political  situation.  While  the  new 
cabinet  is  more  frankly  Radical,  it  has  ,piuch  in 
ci'iiinion  with  its  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  M. 
Helcasse  remaina  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  General  Anih-o  as  Minister  of  War.  The 
very  successful  visit  of  the  Rochambeau  party  to 
the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
friendly    comment    in     France.      The    Q«rnian 


The  rebellion  in  Colombia  seems  to  have  sub- 
sided to  a  considerable  extent,  althougli  it  is  not 
yet  extinct.  Chile  and  Argentina  were  sensible 
enough  toward  the  end  of  ilay  to  sign  a  treaty 
for  giineral  arbitration,  limitation  of  nava!  arma- 
menU':,  and  the  placing  of  landmarks  on  the 
frontier.  There  wa-s  friction  last  month  Vjetween 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  owing  to  the  concession  by 
the  Bolivian  Government  to  an  Anglo-.\merican 
syndicate  of  a  vast  area  of  rubber  forests  in  the 
region  known  as  the  Republic  of  Acre,  and 
which  is  partly  claimed  by  Braxil.  The  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  is  in  process  of  rBorgaiiisiation. 

The  official  functions  for  coronation 
i/^g'i7>»i.  fortnight  were  to  begin  with  the  ar- 
rival of  royalties  in  London  on  Mon- 
day, June  23,  and  to  end  with  King  Edward's 
dinner  to  the  poor  on  Saturday,  July  a.  We 
publish  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steail  on 
the  chief  British  topics  of  the  moment.  Mr. 
Stead  believes  that  after  the  coronation,  in  view 
of  the  making  of  peace.  Lord  Salisbury  will  re- 
tire from  the  premiership,  to  be  succeeded  bv 
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Reichstag  adjourned  on  June  12,  after  liaving 
passed  a  bill  to  ratify  tlie  agreement  adopted 
at  the  Brussels  International  t^ugar  Conference 
abolishing  bounties.  The  strained  relations 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  have  reappeared  conspicuously 
in  their  faihire  to  renew  these  called  Aiisghich,  or 
tariff  and  commercial  uuion,  which  was  formed 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Hapsburg  domin- 
ionsaftei'  thedisastrous  warof  I86G.  From  Uiis- 
sia  the  reports  of  serious  and  widespread  disa&oc- 
tioi!  grow  worse  rather  than  better,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  military  conscription  law 
in  ?"inland  Threatens  a  dangerous  crisis. 

Of  the  changes  iti  our  educational 
^Cm^™"'    "■""■!'■'■    *"■  '■''^  ^"^  °^  t''^  scholastic 

season  last  month,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  the  reiirement  of  President  Francis  L, 
Patton.  of  PrincfioM,  and  the  immediate  election, 


— on  Prestdent's  Patton's  motion, — of  Dr.  AVood- 
row  Wilson,  a  professor  in  the  university,  as  his 
Buccessor.  "We  publish  elsewhere  a  sketch  of 
Woodrov  Wilson's  career  from  the  pen  of  his 
college  claaemato  Robert  Bridges,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Patton  remains  as  a  professor  in  Princeton, 
aod  be  will  not  be  obscured  as  a  shining  light  in 
the  educational  and  theological  world  or  tost  as 
an  intellectual  force  in  American  life  and  litera- 
ture. As  for  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  no  one  doubts  his  eminent  and 
complete  qu^ifications.  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Hum- 
phreys, of  New  York,  a  well-known  engineer, 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place,  as  president  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken, 


of  the  late  Henry  Moilon.  Dr.  Joseph  Swain, 
president  of  Indiana  University,  resigns  to  be- 
come head  of  Swarthmore  College.  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley  was  inaugurated  president  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege on  June  II,  and  Prof.  John  H.  T.  Main  was 
installed  as  dean  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  George  H. 
Denny  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Univei-sity.  on  June  17, 

Some  distinguished  names  appear  in 
"J^"//"  our  obituary  list  this  month.  King 
Albert  of  Saxony  died  on  June  19  at 
the  age  of  seventy  four,  and  on  the  same  day 
Lord  Acton,  tlje  gi-eat  English  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor of  modem  history  at  Cambridge,  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight.  To  Lord  Pauncefote's 
death  we  have  already  referred.  The  death  of 
President  John  H.  Barrows,  of  Olierlin  College, 
was  deeply  deplored.  The  foremost  member 
of  the  Southern  Pi-esbyterian  cliurch  was  the 
venerable  Dr.  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
Dean  Hoffman,  of  the  Oeneral  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
H.  Ilepworth,  also  died  last  month. 
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RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IPiv.m  Mag  11  I 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Msy  31.— The  Seofite  pHssen  the  "onin[hU3"  public 
building  bill  (nbnut  C2O,O0<l,00O)  huiI  h  resolution  con- 
^ratulAtints  the  CulMin  Republic — The  Houee  begins 
conHillerntion  of  a,  bill  for  the  restriction  of  inimigra- 

May  23.— In  the  Sennte,  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  MaMi.)  upeakn 
In  opposition  to  the  GovernnienCH  Philippine  policy. 

Mny  36.— The  Seuate  (IfbnlPs  ihe  Philippine  civil  pov- 
emment  bill The  House  considers  District  of  Colum- 
bia business. 

Mny  ^. — The  House  pHsses  tlie  bill  reMtricting  immi- 
gralion,  ivith  anient] me ut.s  forbiddinK  1  he  sale  of  liquors 
Ht  Ellis  Island  and  in  the  Capitol  building  at  Washing- 
May  38. — The  Rouse  considers  a  bill  for  the  coinage  of 
Hubsidiary  silver. . ..The  "omnibus"  public  building 
bill  is  agreed  on  in  conforence  (mi,435,000). 

May  30.— The  Senate  adopts  an  anienilment  to  the 
Philippine  civil  government  bill  extending  constitu- 
tional privileges  to  the  Filipinos Tlie  House  passes 

the  bill  tor  Ihe  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver. 

May  31.— In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  con- 
cludes his  speech  in  support  of  the  administration's 
Pbilippine  policy  :  general  debate  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment bill  is  closed, 

June  S. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Iiodge  |Rep.,  Mass,)  offers 
amendments  designed  to  perfect  the  Philippine  civil 
government  bill. 

June  8.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  30,  pauses  the 
Pbilippine  civil  government  bill ;  the  XlcarAgua  Canal 

bill  istben  taken  up TheHonsebeginsconsideratioD 

of  the  bill  tor  the  protection  uf  Presidents  from  noar- 

June  4— In    the  Senate,  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem,,   Ala.) 


s  Isthmtan 


spealts  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  n 

June  5,— The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill. 

June  B,— In  the  Senat*.  Mr.  Hannn<Rep.,  O.)  presents 
arguments  In  favor  of  the  Panama  route  for  an  isth- 
mian canni  —  The  House  closes  debate  on  the  bill  for 
the  proleclion  of  Presidents. 

June  9.— The  Senate  begins  consldei^tion  of  the  naval 
appmp rial  ion  bill  —  Tlie  House,  by  «  vote  of  ITS  toSS, 
passes  tlie  bill  for  the  protection  ol  Presidents. 

June  10.— The  Siuinte  passes  the  naval  appropriation 

bill The  House  licgins  consideration  of  the  Pacillc 

cable  bill. 

June  U.-The  House,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  77,  strikes 
out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Corliss  bill  providing  for 
a  government  cable  to  the  Philippines, 

June  13.— In  Ihe  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep..  Mass.)  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute,  providing  tor  the  selection  of  a  rouM 
by  the  President,  and  appropriating  110,000,000  to  begin 

the  work The  House  begins  consideration  of  the  bill 

providing  (or  irrigation  in  tiie  West. 

June  13.— A  special  message  is  received  fromPrewdent 
Roosevelt  urging  the  immediate  passage  of  a  Cuban 
reciprocity  bill  —  The  House  passes  the  irrigation  bill 
by  a  vote  of  HtS  to  5.i. 

June  U.—TlieScnat4"  agrees  to  the  slight  amendments 
to  the  irrigation  liill  adopteil  by  the  House,  and  passes 

the  District  of    Columbia    appropriation   bill The 

House  passes  nearly  200  private  pension  bills. 

June  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  I^ondon  dock  charges 

bin The  House  adopts  a  rule  for  delmte  and  vot«  on 

the  Philippine  civil  government  bill,  and  pasaes,  by  a 
ToteofMtolS,  the  Senate  bill  to  increase  pensions. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


Jdne  17.— Tb»  Senate  oontiuues  debat«  of  the  Nfcara- 
^iin  CanM  bill. ...The  House  pa«»es  a  bill  amending 
the  natioDal  bankruptcy  law. 

.Tune  18.— The  Senate  cuiiclndFti  itn  debate  of  Die  tsth- 

miHn  canal  question The  House  paxses  the  general 

tleflciencf  appropriation  bill. 

Juneia— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  34,  adopts  the 
S|Kioner  substitute  for  the  Hepburn  isthmian  chuhI 
bill,  providing  for  a  Hhip  canal  by  the  Pnniinia  ronte  — 
The  House  begins  debate  of  the  Philippine  civil  goveru- 
ment  bill. 

Jane  90.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill, 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT -AHERICAN. 

May  28.- The  Tammany  executive  committee  of  New 
York  City  rot«s  to  abolbih  the  flnaiice  cotninitt«e  and 
choosM  an  adviaory  committee  of  three  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  or^nlzation. 

May  S3. — Kansas  DemocraCa  nominate  W.  H.  Crad- 
dock  for  governor. 

May  -28.— KanwiH  Repuhlicnmi  Dominate  W.  .1.  Bailey 
for  governor  —  Ohio  Republicans  adopt  ii  platform 
ami  Dominate  a  State  ticket. 

May  3H. — Teunemee  Democratn  nominate  James  J3. 
Frazer  for  governor. 

May  31.— The  gninti  jury  at  St.  LouIh  inakcN  its  flnal 
report  on  iiiunicit)ul  corruption,  acrompunini  by  in- 
dictments ot  officials President  Roosevelt,  through 

Secretary  Koot.  Issues  an  order  reducing  the  present 
army  force  from  TT.'JST  men  to  a  total  strength  ot  00,407 

June  3.— George  E,  Chamberlain  (l)em.)  is  elected 
governor  of  Oregon  :  the  Kepubliuan  candidates  for 
Congress  are  successful. 

Jone  4.— South  Dakota  Hepublicans  renominate  Gov. 
Charles  S.  Herreld. 

June  5.- Returns  from  Democratic  primaries  in 
Georgia  indicate  the  nomination  of  J.  M.  Terrell  for 
governor. 

June  6. — The  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
adopts  the  new  conxtitntion  by  a  vote  of  90  to  10, 

June  9.— In  the  New  York  City  police  department 
•ceven  new  captains  are  appointed  and  twenty-seven 
transfers  made. 

June  10.— Arkansas  Democrats  renominate  Gov.  Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

Junr  11.— Pennsylvania  Republicans  noniioate  Judge 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  for  governor — The  Tam- 
many advisory  committee  of  three,  in  Xew  York  City, 
issues  a  statement  declaring  that  Richard  Croker  will 
ikever  again  be  leader  of  Tammany. 

June  10.— Prealdent  Roosevelt  nominates  Capt 
Charles  E.  Clark,  commander  of  the  Oregon  In  the  war 
with  Spain,  to  be  a  rear  admiral. 

June  IT.— Maine  Democrat«  iiomlnnte  S.  >V.  Gould 
for  governor. 

June  18.— Tennessee  Republicans  nominate  Judge  H. 

T.  Catnpbell  for    governor Nebraska   Kepulilicans 

nominate  John  Mickey  tor  governor. 

June  10. — Vermont  Republicans  nominate  John  G. 

McCnllongh   for  governor Ex-President  Cleveland 

and  ez-SenatoT  Hill  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  Tilden 
Clnb>  now  hooM  in  New  York  City. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-  FOREIGN. 

May  23.— The  resignation  of  M.  Wnltlcck-ltoiiHseau  as 
premier  of  France  is  announced  (see  page  T4t. 

May  25.— The  Belgian  general  election  results  In  a 
gain  of  tour  to  the  Catholic  minlsterialipts,  increasing 
theirninjority  toQ4. 

May  ai.— A  provisional  government  is  formed  in  Hay- 
tl,  with  .M.  Itoisnind  Ctiniil  as  fresldoTit The  Con- 
gress ot  the  Cuban  Ri'puhlic  {lasses  a  bill  grunting 
President  ]'alma*WiO,000  for  current  ex | lenses"  of  gov- 
ernment. 

May  2S. — In  tlie  Ontario  elections,  tbe  goveinnieut 
(liberal)  carries  51  of  the  98  seats  in  the  Legislature. 

June  I,— At  the  meeting  of  the  new  yreuch  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  M.  ISnurgeois,  the  Radical,  is  elected  pre- 
siding officer  over  M.  Deschanel. 

June  3.- The  french  ministry  resigns  office. 

June  4.— In  llie  British  House  of  Cimimons,  Sir 
Michael  Ilirks.lteach  reviews  the  (Inniicial  situation. 


(Tbem 


June  7.— M.  Rouvier  accepts  the  portfolio  of  Bnance 
iu  die  new  French  ministry. 

June  10, 'In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  grain- 
tax  clause  rif  the  budget  passes  the  coniniittee  atAtce  by 
H  vote  of  3T9  to  IR2. ..  .Premier  Com  Iks  outlines  the  pol- 
icp  of  the  uEW  Freacb  mlniatry  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

June  11.— Col.  Arthur  Lynch,  the  M.P.-elect  for  Gsl- 
■way,  Ireland,  who  formerly  served  in  the  Boer  army,  is 
arraifined  for  high  treason  in  London. 

June  13. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes 
n  vot«of  conddeDce  Id  the  new  niinistrj, 

June  13.— Writs  are  secured  against  many  members 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy iu  connection  with  tenant  troubles  in  Ireland. 

,lune  IC, — The  Venezuelan  revolutioniata  are  reported 
In  possession  of  Cludad  Bolivar. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  21.— President  Loubet  of  Prance  is  the  gaest  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

May  S3. — The  members  of  the  Rochambeau  mission 
from  France  are  received  at  Washington  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

May  33. — A  basis  for  tlie  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments is  agreed  on  by  Chile  and  Argentina. 

May  34.~Six  Bulgarian  revnlutioniats  are  killed  by 
Turkish  troops <u  Bumella — The  Hnchambeau statue, 
at  Washington,  is  dedicate<l  by  Hepreseatatives  of 
France  and  the  United  States. 

May  25. — President  Loubet  of  France  is  the  guest  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen. 

May  36. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Minister 
McComiick  to  be  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

May  2T.— An  arbitration  treaty  between  Chile  and 

Argentina  is  signed  at  Santiago Ring  Christian  of 

Denmark  grants  an  extension  of  time  for  ratitlcatioQ 
of  the  treaty  (or  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to 
the  United   States Ratiflcations  of  an  extradition 
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treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Chile  «k  ex- 
changed at  Washington. 

May  39.- The  seventh  international  Red  Cross  con- 
vention Is  opened  at  8t  Petersburg. 

May  31.— The  Boer  representatives,  together  witb 
Lords  Milner  and  Kitchener,  sign  n  document  at  Pre- 
toria embodying  terms  of  surrender,  thus  bringing  the 
South  African  war  to  an  end. 

June  S.— The  t«nns  of  pence  agreed  upon  in  South 
Africa  between  the  Boer  and  British  represeutativesare 
rend  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

June  i. — It  is  announced  that  Michael  Henry  Herliert 
will  succeed  Ixird  Pauncefoto  as  Brltiah  ambaseador  to 
the  Uniteii  States  ;  Setlor  Ojeda  is  appointed  Spanisb 
minister. 

June  S.— Governor-General  Talt  of  the  Philippines  is 
received  by  the  Pope,  and  enters  on  negotiations  re- 
garding the  friars'  lands President  Roosevelt  sends  a 

report  to  Congress  on  British  pnrchasing  ageikcles  in 
JjouiHiana,  holding  that  no  violation  of  the  nentralily 
laws  has  taken  place. 

June  T, — Germany  und  Russia  propose  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  powers  ngnlcist  anarchists;  Preeident 
Roosevelt  expresses  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

June  9.— President  Paima  signs  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Cuban  Congress  granting  amnesty  toall  Americans 
un<ler  sentence  or  awaiting  trial  iu  Culia. 

June  11,— It'is  announced  that  the  ministers  of  ttie 
poivers  at  Peking  have  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  Secretary  Hay's  proposition  making  a  reduction 
of  about  tlO,OOU,000  in  the  Chinese  indemnity. 

June  le.—SeQor  de  Quesada,  Cuban  minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  received  by  President  Roosevelt. 

June  30.  —  It  Is  an- 
nounced that  the  Vati- 
can accepts,  in  the  main, 
the  terms  proposed  by 
the  United  States  re- 
garding the  disposition 
of  the  friars'  lands  in 
the  Fbillppines,  as  com- 
municated by  Governor 
Taft,  but  dissents  on 
minor  points. 

LABOR    DISTURB- 
ANCES. 

May  33,-All  the 
"washeries"  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  region  of 
Penn  sylvanla   shnt 

(Dean  of  the  General  Tlicolottl-  May    28.  —  Teamsters 

cat  Bemlnary  In  New  York  employed  by  the  great 
Ctty.)  Chicago  packing-houHes 

go  on  strike. 
June  a.— Nearly  SO  per  cent,  of  the  engineers,  Bremen, 
and  pumpmen  employed  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania  go  on  strike  ;  tbe  pumps  are  worked 
by  non-union  men.  protected  by  3,000  special  police- 
men—  The    teamsters'  strike   In  Chicago  results  In 

June  4. — Eight  hundred  street-rnilwny  employees  in 

Rhode  Island  cities  go  on  strike Drivers  for  Chicago 

department  stores  Join  the  packing-house  teamsters  in 
a  strike  for  liiglier  wages,  but  by  tlie  aid  of  outside 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


■nmliatlOD  *n  Hdjnstment  is  retiched  and  the  men  re- 
June  5.— The  emplof  em  of  tlie  itiikiog  packing-house 
teumBWrs  of  Chicago  concede  the  wage  demaade  of  the 
m«n,  who  rrtum  to  work. 

June  T.— A  strike  is  declared  hf  the  bitnminouB  coal- 
miners  o(  Vlrgiala  and  West  Virginia  for  an  Increase 
of  wages. 

June  12 Much  disorder  occurs  In  connection  with 

tbv  street-railway  strike  at  Pnwtucket,  K.  I, 


June  B. — There  is  an  outbreak  of  the  volcano  Kilauea, 

on  the  iKlnnd  of  Hawaii. 

June  9. -Nearly  300  Yaqui  Indiaii«-iiieii.  women,  and 
children — are  massacred  by  M^xicnn  .soldiers. 

June  9.— The  opening  exercises  of  the  centennial  an- 
nlvernary  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  are 

held  (see  page  45) President  FraDcin  L.   Patton,  of 

Princeton  University,  resigns;  Prof.  Woodrou-  WIIhoo 
is  chosen  his  successor  {see  psge  3H|. 

June  16. —A  review  or  SL.OOO  British  troops  is  held  at 
Aldershot. 

OBITUARY. 

May  81,— President  William  Clarke  Whittord.  of  Mil- 
ton College  (Wisconsin).  T* Major  Seward  Dill,  one 

of  the  founders  of  the  Kepublican  party  in  Maine,  90, 

May  22.- Gen.  Mariano  EscolKdo.  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  republican  force.s  in  Mexico  which  over- 
threw llie  government  of  Emperor  Maximilian  in  186T, 

T5 Dr.  John  VeUder.  of  Kingston,   X.   Y.,  president 

of  the  New  York  State  Anti-Vivinectiou  Society,  86, 

May  23.— Tliomas  Campbell  BuHhnell,  o(  Morristown, 
N,  J.,  a  director  of  tlie  Standnrtl  Oil  Company.  00. 

May  '.M.— Ijord   Pntlncefote.   HritiHh    aiubniv^ador  st 

WiiMliinjiton.  74 Iiistice  <4eorge   P.  Andrews,  nf  the 

New  York  Supreme  Court,  B7. 

MaytJB. — Jean  .foseph  DenjHmin-Con.ttaut.  the  French 

painter.  5T Mme,   Alice    Marie  Celeste    Durand.  a 

French  writer  under  the  imme  of  "  Henri  Gr^ville," 
60,.., Henry  Clay  .McCorniick,  ex-Congre.'.sniBn  and 
former  attorn ey-general  of  I'ennsylvania,  58. 

May  38.— Ur,  Benj.  .M,  Piilmer,  of  New  Orleans,  n  prom- 


June  la— President  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  ot  America,  issues  a  call  for  a  convention  to 
decide  on  a  national  strike  of  coal  miners. 

June  19.— A  strike  of  silk  dyers  At  Pat«rson,  N.  J., 
leads  to  seriotas  rioting. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

MaySl.— AmoDument  In  memory  of  those  who  tell 
in  the  Spanish-American  war,  erect«d  In  Arlington 
Cemet«ry.  near  Wnahington,  by  the  National  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames,  Is  unveiled  by  President  Roosevelt. 

May  32.— By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  adopts  the  revised  creed. 

May  23.— An  exploeion  imprisons  109  miners  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Fernle,  British  Columbia. 

May  26.— The  terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  German 
steamship  lines  with  the  Morgan  combination  are  made 
public  in  London. 

May  3T.— The  French  Rochambeau  misaion  is  received 
In  New  York  Qty. 

May  28.— The  volcano  of  Mont  Pel«e,  Martinique, 
•bows  renewed  activity. 

May  30. — A  scddiers'and  sailora'  memorial  monument 
is  unveiled  In  New  York  City. 

Jnnel. — Prof.  Angelo  Heilpria  ascends  Mont  Pel«e, 
JIartlntque,  and  views  the  crater  in  active  eruptinn. 


inent  Preshyterian  clergyman.  84 Prof,  Adolf  Kuss- 

maul,  eminent  German  physician,  who  Introduced  the 

stomach  pump  into  medical  practice,  80 Walter  John 

Pelhnm.  Earl  of  Chichester,  former  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Ijcwes.  64  —  Kx-Congres.sman  Paul  J.  Sorg, 
of  Middletown,  Ohio,  63. 

May  39.— Judtre  Frank  C.  Washbaugh,  of  Deadwood, 
S.  D..  53 William  Lewis,  of  Chicago,  a  noted  violin- 
ist, AT. 
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May  30.- 

Ex.  Gov.  Syl- 

vester  Pen  11  oyer,  ot  Ore- 

June  1 

—  .fiimea    B. 

Lor.1,  of  N 

ewYork,  the 

well  -  kuou 

D    architect, 

June  -i.  - 

-Kx- Justice 

George    F 

Yeoiiian,   of 

the  Xew  York  Supreme 

Court,   K. 

..Rev.  K,  J, 

C.  Kiieliiil, 

11  pioueer  of 

Ui»lvi.-.tou. 

88  ... .  Peter 

Hoss.    L.1 

D..  author 

1111(1     iirori 

iueut     tree- 

m.  ,W. 


Juiie3.-Rev.  Dr.John 
Henry    Bairovfs,    presi-      the  i.ate  bev   OBORoe  hep- 
ilent  of  Oberlin  College,  woktii,  u.i.. 

53 Solumou  SpiLldiiig, 

a,  pniniinent  citixen  of  Xew  HHiiipNliire,  91 . 

June  5.— Rev.  Henry  I^Ihum,  Ma«t*r  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Uainliriilge,  I^nglnuil, 6I....SIr  Daniel  Cooper,  formerly 
acting  agent  general  for  New  South  Wnlea  in   Kng- 

laml,  81 Dr.  William  ArmiHteail  Neliion,  aNew  York 

phystciaii.  S3 Prof.  Lewis  J.  Weichman,  one  oC  the 

leading  witneRHeK  in  the  trial  of  the  fellow-ran.tpirntors 
vrith  John  Wilkea  Booth  in  the  asMiKsination  »f  Lin- 
coln. 6U. 

June  7.— Hev.  Dr.  George  H,  Hepworth,  of  the  staff  of 
the  N'ew  York  ifcrtifd,  6i)....Prot.  Ferditimni  Bocher, 
of  Harvard  University,  TO. 

June  8.— Dr,  Otis  Freeman,  of  Freehold,  N'.  J.,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  oldent  practicing  phy^iiciiin  in 

America,  93 F.lder  Hiram  Munger,  a  leader  in  the 

"  AdventUt "  movement,  »B. 

June  a— Commodore  Albert  G.  Clary,  V.  S,  X.,  retired, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  Hiiil  Civil  wars.  80. 


Jnne  ll.-Sidi  Al!,   Bey  of  Tnnls,  85.. ..Dr.   Geocg 

von  Bleichroeiler,  German  banker  and  sportHman 

Charles  Hebard,  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  luml>er- 

June  13.~Judge  N.  M.  Hubbard,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Iowa,  73, 

June  14.— Rev,  ilohn  S.  Spurgeon,  of  London,  father 
of  Charles  Spurgeon,  92. 

June  15.— Kev,  Dr.  Anwon  Judrt  Upson,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  83.... 
Genio  M.   Lambertson,  of  Lincoln.  Neb,,   former  A-- 

sistant   Secretary  of   the   Treasury,   52 Dr.   Selden 

H.   Talcott,   for  twenty-ttve  years  hesd   of  the  State 

Honiieopathic  Hospital  at  Middletown,   X.  Y.,  60 

James   Edgerton   Learned,    journalist.   64 Kx-Con- 

gressinan  Robert  J.  Vance,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

June  17.— Very  Rev, 
Eugene  Augustus 
HolTman,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,beanot  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Semina- 
ry of  New  York,  74 

Judge  Levant,  M.  Reed, 
of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt,, 
Civil  War  Veteran,  59. 

June  18.— Right  Rev. 
Francis  M.  Whittle, 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Virginia,  78. 

June  19,— King  Albert 
of  Saxony,  74 Ex- 


I  President     nt     Olwrlii 


James  Macauley,  .M.D.. 
the  British  author,  85. 
Samuel  Butler,  au- 
thor and  composer,  67, 


FOHTIICOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
(or  this  month:  National  Educational  Association, 
HtMInneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July 7-11;  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  July  1-3 ;  Amer- 
ican Philologlcul  AsBOcIation,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  S-ID  :  American  Uphthalmologlcal  Society,  at  Xew 
London,  Conn.,  on  July  16 ;  International  French  So- 
cieties, at  Montreal,  Quebec,  ou  July  7 ;  Y.  M.  U.  A's  of 
the  East,  at  Silver  Bay,  I^ake  George,  N,  Y.,  on  July 
10-September  30 :  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Secrel«ries'  and  Physical 
Directors'  Conference,  at  Ijike  Geneva,  Wis.,  on  July 
1-31;  BaptistYoung  People's  Union,  at  Providence,  R.  I,, 
on  July  10-13 ;  Young  People's  Union  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  on  July  10-18 ; 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Universallst 
Church,  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  July  ^16 ;  Young 
People's  Christian  Uniou  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chureh.  at  Tacuma,  Wash,,  on  July  38-37;  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  on 
July  30- August  30;   Luther    League  of  America,  at 


Minneapiitis,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  .Tuly  8-10;  Cincin- 
nati Camp  Meeting  Association.  Bible  Conference,  St 
Epworth  Height'*,  Ohio,  on  July  28-31  ;  Summer  Bible 
School,  atEikst  N'orthHeld.  Mass.,  on  July  1-tl ;  National 
Music  Teachers'  Asuociation,  at  I'ut-iu-Baj,  Ohio,  on 
Jiilyl-^;  Nalionnl  Summer  School  of  Music,  at  San 
Francisco,  June  30-Ju1y  13;  National  Dental  Acnocl- 
ation,  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  July  :i8-31 ;  Catholic  Col- 
leges' Association  of  America,  at  Chicago,  on  July  8 ; 
National  Fetleration  of  Catholic  Societies  at  Chicago, 
on  July  15;  National  Turn erbund  Convention,  at  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  on  .Tuly  5-0 ;  National  Turn  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Detroit.  Mich,,  on  July  5 :  National  Re- 
gHltii,  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  Jnly  IS-lil ;  League  of  Amer- 
ican Wheelmen,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J„  on  July  16-19; 
United  St-Htes  League  of  l^ciil  Building  and  ].,oan 
Associations,  at  Putin-Bay.  Ohio,  on  July  -J3--24 ;  Na- 
tional Dairy  and  FihkI  Commissioners,  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  July  8;  Southern  Negro  Congres:^,  at  Galves- 
ton. Texas,  on  July  1-6. 


VARIOUS  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


ifJf.inMlNewYorlt). 


Pron  tb«  onto  Stale  Journal  ICo1nnibus>. 
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Find  the  man  who  B"'  H*^  toret  of  It. 
From  the  J'lUrrinl  (MlniipapoUs}. 


BOKH :  ■■  Well,  John,  I'm  antlafled  If  you  »i 
From  the  TVlbune  (Uinneapolla). 


yARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


From  l\>rJi,amn\  (New  York). 


^rom  Punch  (London). 


LeT»ni«{>rinneiipollB), 


From  the  Ji>umat  'DvtrolCi. 
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"  We  have  eajoyed  ell  the  beneflts  o(  ft  protective  tarlS 
tor  mnny  fears,  and  whatever  good  H  can  do  in  the  way  of 
build infi  ap  Infant  IndoBtrlM  has  already 
pllshed."-J.  J.  IIii.i..-Fratn  the  JimmiTl  (New  York) 


f^ARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 


OlA  ■■  KiDB  Dial  ■■  was  n  nuTrj  .>lil  hoiil. 

A  merry  olil  soul  was  lie, 
Ru  kicked  at  the  piiw.  iin'l  he  kirkeil  nt  th;  boni 

And  ha  akld,"  Will  I  smoke 'em?    Not  me." 

leOliloSlaUJ'iumal  fC< 


^  yu^JCz^  Sfefe   i  its 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON. 


BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 


BY  the  election  of  "Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  its 
■  president,  Princeton  has,  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty-four  years,  one  of  its  own  graduates  at 
the  head  of  its  affairs.  Dr.  Wilson  is,  moreover, 
representative  of  what  is  best  in  Princeton, — the 
Princeton  re-created  by  McCosh,  and  admirably 
developed  by  Patton,  out  of  the  old  Princeton 
which  the  Civil  War  had  so  terribly  crippled.  He 
also  represents  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  life  of  that  old  ante-bellum  Prince- 
ton,— the  Southern  man  who  once  dominated  the 
student  life.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  Virginian, 
with  that  inborn  love  of  the  study  of  statecraft 
which  has  been  the  heritage  of  so  many  Virginians 
from  Madison  and  Henry  to  the  present  day. 

But  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  product 
of  a  State  or  a  section .  His  education  represents 
many  phases.  He  studied,  first,  at  a  North 
Carolina  college  ;  he  took  his  academic  degree  at 
Princeton,  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  his  doctorate  of  philosophy  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  He  practiced  law  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  he  taught  history  at  Bryn  Mawr,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  then  at  Wesleyan,  in  New  Eng- 
land. While  there  he  began  to  be  known  as  a 
public  lecturer  all  over  New  England,  in  its  most 
intellectual  centers.  With  that  openness  of  mind 
which  is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  he  ab- 
sorbed from  North  and  South  what  was  best. 
With  this  cosmopolitan  education  and  training, 
he  is  to-day  the  product  of  no  section, — he  is  a 
representative  American. 

Though  his  education  has  been  so  varied,  there 
has  been  no  haphazard  in  his  career.  Every  step 
that  he  has  taken  has  been  one  of  conscious 
choice,  leading  to  a  definite,  logical  end.  No 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  in  his  undergradu- 
ate days  had  any  doubt  about  his  aim  in  life,  or, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  had  they  any  doubt  of 
his  ultimate  achievement.  That  a  boy  under 
twenty  should  so  impress  other  boys  imder  twen- 
ty is  not  unusual ;  but  that  his  whole"  career 
should  be  an  abundant  fulfillment  of  the  boy's 
ideal  is  the  remarkable  thing. 

This  choice  of  the  best  thing  for  his  own  purpose 
was  the  marked  quality  of  Wilson  in  his  student 
days.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  he  had  very  definite  ideas  as  to  what  part  of 
the  curriculum  would  help  him  to  do  it.  He 
worked  hard  at  the  thing  he  wanted  and  let  the 
rest  go.     What  relative  rank  in  class  this  system 


of  selection  might  bring  him  did  not  interest 
him  in  the  least.  He  practiced  the  elective  sys- 
tem in  his  own  career  ten  years  before  Princeton 
had  much  of  it  in  the  curriculum. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  soon  learned  what 
he  was  driving  at.  He  proposed  to  ''study 
government  and  write  about  it."  He  knew 
that  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  for  it 
would  be  the  study  of  law  ;  but  whether  he 
should  find  the  best  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self a  writer  on  Institutions  through  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  or  through  public  life,  or  through 
teaching,  he  did  not  know.  Of  one  thing  he 
was  sure, — if  the  practice  of  law  did  not  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  write  about  government, 
by  the  application  of  law  he  would  abandon  it. 

He  also  knew  that  not  only  must  he  be  a 
good  writer,  but  a  good  speaker  and  debater,  if 
he  was  to  make  public  affairs  his  career. 
Government  is  a  device  of  men,  and  human 
nature  is  back  of  it  and  always  present  in  its 
application .  He  showed  an  early  intolerance  for 
mere  book  knowledge  ;  he  wanted  to  understand 
the  workings  of  men  in  the  mass  and  indi- 
vidually. This  science  of  government  interested 
him  because  it  was  intensely  human,  and  because 
he  was  himself  intensely  human.  There  never 
was  a  bit  of  the  prig  or  **  dig"  about  him.  He 
was  a  marked  man  intellectually,  but  made  no 
bones  about  it.  He  knew  every  kind  of  man  in 
the  class,  and  every  kind  of  man  knew  him,  and 
most  of  them  liked  him, — unless  they  were  stupid 
or  insincere.  He  was  so  intolerant  of  duplicity 
and  impatient  with  stupidity  that  those  people 
stayed  out  of  his  way. 

He  gathered  around  him  a  coterie  of  men  who 
were  interested  in  similar  questions,  and  they 
debated  them  vigorously.  In  the  literary  Hall 
he  was  always  ready  for  a  debate,  and  in  the 
actual  machinery  of  the  government  of  that  often 
unruly  body  of  two  hundred  men  he  took  the 
liveliest  interest.  A  society  founded  by  James 
Madison  in  his  undergraduate  dayB  would  natu- 
rally furnish  a  favorite  forum  for  his  mind.  One 
thing  we  soon  found  out, — and  that  was  that, 
although  Wilson  was  always  ready  for  debate, 
he  would  never  argue  on  a  side  which  he  did  not 
believe.  And  so  when  the  preliminary  contest 
for  the  greatest  debating  honor  of  the  course 
came — the  Lynde  debate — and  Wilson  drew  the 
side  of  a  question  in   which  he  did  not  believe, 


PRESIDENT  iVOODROW  WILSON. 


he  instantly  withdrew  from 
the  competition.  He  was 
easily  the  best  debater  we 
ba<i,  and  it  was  giving  up  a 
certainty,  but  he  never  hesi- 
tated. He  did  not  believe — 
and  that  w&a  enougb. 

There  waa  one  question 
that  ho  never  tired  of  argu- 
ing ;  when  all  other  topics 
failed,  and  a  lively  tilt  was 
wanted,  some  one  would 
broach  the  question  of  Cabi- 
net government  as  opposed 
to  Committee  government. 
I  don't  think  we  cared  much 
about  the  question,  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  it  was  fun 
to  hear  Wilson  argue  it. 
We  could  always  draw  fire 
also  with  Burke,  Brougham, 
Bagehot,  or  Chatham.  He 
used  to  read  their  speeches 
out  loud  in  Potter's  woods, 
in  order  to  get  the  awing  of 
their  style.  And  to-day,  if 
you  will  read  Wilson's  books, 
or  hear  bim  make  a  speech, 
yon  will  see  the  part  tliat 
those  great  Englishmen 
played  in  the  making  of  his 
own  style. 

It  is  often  easy  to  write 
this  sort  of  thing  about  a 
man  afitr  the  fact,  and  make 
it  fit  his  achievements.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  black  and  white. 
His  essay  on  Cabinet  Gov- 
ernment was  written  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  InleTnatiomd 
Ri'Uv)  while  he  was  an 
nndei^^duate.  The  old 
Xaitnu  Lit.  contained  his 
famona  essay  on  Earl  Chat- 
ham, which  is  good  reading  to-day,  and  several 
handred  men  will  vividly  recall  his  brilliant 
oration  on  Richard  Coblen. 

There  was  a  deGnitoness  of  purpose,  a  maturity 
of  achievement,  about  Wilson's  undergraduate 
days  which  make  them  worth  r<<calling.  More- 
over, ho  was  always  a  good  fflhiw.  iiit.i'restwl  in 
every  phase  of  college  life, — pri'sident  of  the 
athletic  association,  editor  of  7V.c  i'linreUminn, 
a  leader  in  social  affairs,  and  the  most  loyal  class- 
mate and  friend. 

It  wsa  natnral  that,  after  graduating  in  1S7!>, 
Wilson  ehonld  return  to  his  native  State,  to  the 


TTniveraity  of  Virginia,  to  study  law.  Tliore  he 
left  tilt'  same  recoril  of  vigorous  ph'anioss  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  his  aim  as  at  Prini'otoii.  He  jjrac- 
ticed  law  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1KS2-S:!.  in  tlie 
same  office  with  a  man  of  congeiiiHl  literary 
tastes.  The  net  result  of  that  experiment  was 
the  conviction  that  for  him  at  li'nst  I  lie  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government, 
and  the  opportunity  to  write  about  it,  did  nut 
lie  through  the  routine  of  law.  But  the  I'xiMfri- 
once  has  Irft  with  him  a  flexibility  of  iniml,  an 
ensv  adjustment  to  all  kinds  of  andiences.  and  a 
fund  of  anecdote  which  unite  to  make  him  one 
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of  the  most  effective  and  graceful  of  after-dinner 
speakers,  and  a  ready  man  in  the  emergencies  of 
public  life. 

When  he  abandoned  law  practice,  in  1883,  he 
went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  found  a 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  vigorous  mental  life, 
the  inspiration  of  which  was  •*  original  research." 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity,  as  Fellow  in  His- 
tory, to  perfect  his  knowledge  and  polish  his  style 
in  preparation  for  the  final  draft  of  his  first  book, 
at  which  he  had  been  working  since  his  under- 
graduate days.  When  completed  it  immediately 
found  a  publisher,  and  served  also  as  the  thesis 
on  which  Johns  Hopkins  granted  him  his  Ph.D. 

This  book  on  *< Congressional  Government" 
(1885)  was  the  first  attempt  that  any  one  had 
made  to  describe  the  actual  workings  of  our  sys- 
tem in  practice  as  developed  from  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution.  There  was  a  literarv  charm 
about  its  style  and  a  fine  moral  enthusiasm  in  its 
argument  that  immediately  made  him  a  far  larger 
audience  than  a  book  on  politics  is  apt  to  gain. 
The  book  remains,  after  seventeen  years,  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  Mr.  Bryce's  chapters  on 
committee  government.  Wilson  was  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  gained  at  a  bound  a  rec- 
ognized place,  not  only  among  students  of  poli- 
tics, but  as  a  man  of  letters. 

His  next  book,  **The  State"  (1889),  was  a 
feat  of  scholarship,  and  by  the  breadtb  of  its 
subject  and  the  necessity  for  condensation,  al- 
lowed little  opportunity  for  the  graces  of  style,  — 
except  for  that  supreme  grace  of  clearness.  It 
was  the  first  book  in  English  to  present  the 
workings  of  all  constitutional  governments  as 
they  are  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
has  held  its  place  ever  since  as  a  college  text-book. 

In  the  writing  of  history  he  first  showed  his 
skill  in  '* Division  and  Reunion,"  a  sketch  of 
the  period  from  1829  to  1889,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  produced  a  brilliant  popular  biography 
of  *<  George  Washington"  (1897).  These  books 
have  led  up  to  his  **  Colonies  and  Nations,"  a 
"History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  an 
elaborate  work,  in  four  volumes,  which  he  has 
just  completed,  and  which  will  be  published  this 
fall.  The  chapters  from  it  which  have  appeared 
in  Harper  s  show  that  he  has  written  a  history 
that  is  fascinating  in  style  and  scholarly  in  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  first  important  history  of  the 
United  States  written  bv  a  Southerner, — but 
it  is  not  a  Southern  history.  It  represents  all 
the  elements  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
this  great  country.  The  New  England  point  of 
view  has  heretofore  dominated  our  historical 
writers.  Professor  Wilson's  point  of  view  is 
broadly  American. 


Two  volumes,  collected  from  various  period- 
icals,— **An  Old  Master"  (1893)  and  ''Mere 
Literature"  (1896), — show  Wilson's  versatility, 
lightness  of  touch,  and  quality  as  an  essayist. 

Admirable  as  his  achievement  has  been  as 
scholar,  historian,  and  essayist,  it  would  not  of 
itself  designate  him  as  the  ideal  man  to  be  presi- 
dent of  a  university.  Along  with  it  goes  a  won- 
derful success  as  a  teacher  for  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years.  As  lecturer  on  Administration  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  for  ten  years,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  a  picked  body  of  students  from  all 
over  the  country,  many  of  whom  are  now  profes- 
sors in  the  leading  universities.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  lecturing  on  Constitutional  Law  at 
the  New  York  Law  School,  before  men  of  an  en- 
tirely different  cast  of  mind  ;  and  his  elective 
classes  at  Princeton,  since  1890,  have  been  the 
largest  in  that  institution.  He  has  been  in  con- 
stant demand  as  a  public  lecturer  for  many  years. 

In  purely  executive  work  he  has  shown  force, 
diplomacy,  and  acuteness  as  a  member  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  the  Princeton  faculty. 
All  his  life  he  has  studied  executive  problems, 
and  his  fitness  for  executive  work  has  been  so 
marked  for  years  that  he  has  received  invitations 
from  many  important  institutions  to  be  their 
president.  It  was  told  on  the  Princeton  campus 
the  other  day  that  one  of  the  political  parties  had 
asked  him,  months  ago,  to  run  for  State  Senator, 
and  recently  a  Western  newspaper  pointed  him 
out  as  the  right  kind  of  man  to  be  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  man  whom  President  Patton,  with 
the  intellectual  acuteness  which  he  always  ex- 
hibits, designated  as  his  successor  and  the  trus- 
tees unanimously  elected.  Princeton  has  never 
grown  more  rapidly  than  under  Dr.  Patton's 
presidency.  It  has  been  reaching  out  in  many 
directions  toward  what  is  best  in  the  modern 
system  of  education.  Schemes  have  been  started 
that  as  yet  are  formless,  and  Dr.  Patton,  with 
wonderful  clearness,  recognized  in  Woodrow 
Wilson  the  man  to  guide  them  to  eflBcient  com- 
pleteness. At  forty-five,  Dr.  Wilson  takes  up 
the  great  task  with  vigor,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
of  years  of  successful  labor.  He  knows  the  lead- 
ing men  and  the  best  methods  in  universities 
here  and  abroad  ;  the  loyal  body  of  Princeton 
alumni  (and  none  are  more  loyal)  throughout 
the  country  know  him  personally  and  trust  him  ; 
and  tiie  undergraduates  welcome  him  with  cheers. 

He  has  a  great  task,  but  he  also  has  a  great 
courage.  And  back  of  it  lies  the  superb  equip- 
ment founded  on  years  of  single-minded,  per- 
sistent training  in  the  science  of  government, 
leading  up  to  this  opportunity  for  applying  it  to 
the  needs  of  Princeton  University. 


THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN    PEACE,  THE  CORONA- 
TION, AND  THE   BRITISH   OUTLOOK. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 

[The  following  article  was  mailed  from  England  on  June  11, — some  days  before  the  news  of  King  Edward's 
M?rioiU4  illness  and  resulting  operation.— The  Editor.] 


THE  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa,  on 
the  basis  of  the  complete  effacement  of 
the  Boer  republics,  has  been  welcomed  with  re- 
lief by  everybody.  The  public  had  long  been 
sick  of  the  war.  The  King  was  most  anxious  to 
liave  the  war  out  of  the  way  before  his  corona- 
tion. The  Boers  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their 
resources,  and  so, — in  May,  1902, — a  surrender 
was  arranged  which  might  have  been  carried  out 
twelve  months  earlier,  if  Mr.  (^'hamberlain  had 
supported  Lord  Kitchener,  instead  of  ridiculing 
liim,  when  he  attempted  to  come  to  terms  with 
General  Botha.  For  more  than  eighteen  months 
the  war  has  dragged  on  solely  because  of  the 
utter  distrust  of  the  Boers  in  tlie  good  faith  of 
the  British  Government.  They  believed  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  were  mere 
tools  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  They  pas- 
sionately protested  that  every  effort  they  had 
made  to  avert  the  war  had  alwavs  l)een  thwarted 
bv  Lord  Milner  or  Mr.  Chamljerlain,  and  hence 
it  was  imix)ssible  to  trust  their  promises,  even  if, 
as  Mr.  Fischer  said,  **  They  swore  on  a  sackful 
of  Bibles.*'  They  believed  in  Sir  Redvers  Bui- 
ler,  and  of  late  they  learned  to  place  confidence 
in  Lord  Kitchener.  But  Lord  Roberts  abruptly 
destroyed  Buller's  chance  of  arranging  peace  by 
insisting  on  unconditional  surrender,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  paralyzed  Lord  Kitchener  by  con- 
temptuously repudiating  the  terms  on  which  the 
latter  had  ahuost  made  i>eace  with  General  Botha. 
But  in  March  Mr.  Rhodes  died,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  King's  impatient  anxiety  to  have 
peace  before  the  crowning  induced  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  his  colleagues  to  give  Lord  Kitche- 
ner another  chance.  This  time  the  negotiations 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  Boers,  having 
to  deal  at  last  with  one  whom  thev  could  trust, 
agreed  to  abandon  a  struggle  which  they  had 
waged  with  such  astonishing  resolution  for  two 
years  and  seven  months. 

WHY  PEACE  WAS  LONG  DEFERRED. 

More  than  eighteen  months  ago,  conditions 
substantially  identical  with  those  now  agreed 
upon  were  informally  submitted  to  President 
Kruger  and  the  Boer  delegates  in  Holland.  They 
failed  because  of  the  rooted  distrust  wliich  pre- 
vailed until  Mr.  Rhodes  died  and  Lord  Kiich(MH*r 


became  master  of  the  situation.  The  formula 
was.  **Give  up  your  independence  and  you  can 
have  what  conditions  of  peace  you  like  ;  "  to 
which  the  reply  was,  **Letus  retain  our  inde- 
pendence and  you  may  have  any  guarantees  you 
like  in  the  shape  of  the  voluntary  cession  of  this, 
that,  or  the  otlier  prerogative  of  sovereignty." 
It  was  in  vain  tliat  it  w^as  pointed  out  to  them 
that  a  British  self-governing  colony  like  Australia 
or  Canada  liad  far  more  real  independence, 
coupled  with  the  right  of  secession,  than  the 
Transvaal  ever  possessed.  <*What  security," 
thev  asked,  *  <  have  vou  to  offer  that  we  shall  have 
the  rights  of  an  Australia  or  a  Canada?  Re- 
member that  a  British  (jovernment  promised  us 
tliree  times  over  representative  government  when 
we  were  first  annexed,  and  after  four  years  they 
placed  us  under  tlie  rule  of  the  soldier,  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon.     Once  bit,  twice  shy." 

THE    FINAL    TERMS. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  confidence 
which  has  at  last  been  established  in  Lord  Kitch- 
ener will  be  justified  by  events.  The  terms  of 
peace  are  declared  by  many  unthinking  per- 
sons to  be  amazingly  generous.  Such  a  judg- 
ment is  superficial,  and  will  be  reversed  on  re- 
flection. The  three  millions  sterling  given  as  a 
free  grant  is  merely  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  obligations  entered  into 
by  the  governments  of  the  republics  when  they 
commandeered  private  property  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  The  Boer  governments  is- 
sued notes  and  gave  receipts,  which  became  part 
of  the  floating  debt  of  the  republics.  When  the 
republics  were  annexed,  the  annexing  govern- 
ment took  over  the  debts  of  the  conquered  states. 
One  of  the  first  charges  upon  the  so-called  free 
grant  will  be  the  repayment  of  the  gold  seized 
by  tlie  Transvaal  Government  belonging  to  the 
mine  owners  of  Johannesburg.  When  all  the 
obligations  thus  incurred  have  been  met,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  surplus  for  the  compensation 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  policy  of  devastation 
adopted  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The  re- 
building of  the  ruined  farms,  and  the  replenish- 
ing of  the  stock  driven  off  or  killed  by  the  de- 
vastating columns,  are  to  be  provided  out  of 
loans   advanced  to    the    Boers   by  the    English 
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GkiTemment  for  the  first  two  years  without  in- 
terest ;  but  after  that  period  the  loans  must  be 
rapttid  by  installments,  plus  3  per  cent,  interest. 
According  to  the  principles  of  international  law 
defined  at  the  Conference  of  The  Hague,  all  ]>ri- 
Tate  property  seized  or  destroyed  during  the 
euapftign  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of  war 
ought  to  be  paid  for  when  tlie  war  is  over.  But 
the  British  Oovemment,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
•8  at  the  beginning,  has  shown  a  cynical  indiffer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  which  they  made 
at  the  conference  of  peace. 

THB   MEANING    OF   BRITISH   FEDERATION. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  depends  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  its  masters  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  concluded  with  the  Boers. 
If  the  King*8  ministers  were  to  boldly  adopt  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  constructive  policy,  they 
might  even  now  secure  South  Africa  for  that 
looee  confederation  of  self-governing  republics 
which,  by  a  somewhat  absurd  misnomer,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  British  Empire.  If  tlu^v  were  to 
announce  that,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  had  com- 
pelled them  to  provide  a  new  constitution  for 
South  Africa,  they  iiad  decided  to  organize  tlie 
country  as  an  organic  whole  on  the  basis  of  fed- 
eration,— and  if  they  were,  as  a  proof  of  this  de- 
termination, to  summon  a  nominated  constitueTit 
convention,  to  which  all  the  more  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Dutch  were  invited  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  future  constituti(m  of 
South  Africa, — there  ought  to  be  some  h(>p(»,  even 
if,  as  a  first  step.  Lord  Milner's  advice  was  taken, 
and  the  Cape  constitution  was  formally  suspended 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  constitu- 
ent convention  would  have  to  decide  upon  the 
areas  of  the  federated  colonies,  to  name  the 
period  within  which  ropresentative  government 
should  be  established  in  each  state,  and  to  recom- 
mend how  the  various  functions  of  gov(»rnment 
should  be  divided  between  tlie  federal  assembly 
and  the  local  legislatures.  If  such  a  constituent 
convention  ever  met,  it  would  probal.)ly  frame  a 
constitution  for  Soutli  Africa  verv  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  near  future  tlie  only  symbol  of  British 
domination  would  be  the  union  jack.  In  all 
South  African  affairs,  the  federal  and  the  state 
legislatures  would  be  as  free  to  gov(M-n  South 
Africa  in  the  interest  of  the  Afrikanders  as  if  the 
British  flag  no  longer  fluttered  over  Cape  Town 
and  Pretoria.  In  the  natural  but  inevitable  evo- 
lution of  the  English-speaking  race,  the  Hritish 
flag  tends  more  an<l  more  to  become  a  mere  sym- 
bol of  a  race  alliance,  based  solely  upon  senti- 
ment and  interest.  It  is  an  allitince  from  which 
each  partner  may  secede  at  his  discretion  :  but 


while  it  lasts  it  secures  for  all  the  allied  nations 
the  protection  of  the  arm(Ml  forces  of  all  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance.  Whether  tlie  eoinnum  cen- 
ter of  sucli  an  alliance  of  the  P^ULrllsh -speaking 
connnouNvealtlis  of  tlie  world  will  lu'  at  West- 
minster or  at  Washington,  time  alone  can  decide, 
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For  the  moment,  however,  the  political  cen- 
ter of  all  Kn^lish-speaking  stat«'?  outsi<le  the 
ring  fence  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  at 
Westminster,  and  tliis  midsummer  tlie  fact  that 
the  center  has  not  yet  shifted  westward  is  being 
advertised  to  the  world  at  larg«*,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking worhl  in  particular,  by  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  VIL  In  this  world,  in  which 
uneducated  man  is  so  lart^elv  influeiieed  bv  svm- 
bol,  it  is  impossibh^  to  deny  the  utility  t»f  cere- 
monial. In  fornu'r  times,  the  c«»nseoration  and 
coronation  of  a  sovereign  was  a  thin^  almost  too 
solemn  to  be  merelv  human.  As  in  the  mass 
the  eonsecrattHl  wafer  and  tlie  juice  of  the  grape 
were  believed  to  be  transformed  into  the  verv 
Bodv  and  Blood  of  the  Tjonl,  so  a  ruler,  who  was 
mertjly  human  at  his  accession,  Itecniue  transfig- 
ured at  his  coronation,  thenceforth  remained  a 
semi- divine  personage,  vested  with  Sfini -mirac- 
ulous privileges  and  prerogatives,  with  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong.  The  cynical  o)»server 
may  mutter  Lowell's  sarcastic  couplet,  "  A  moun- 
tain stream  that  en<ls  in  nuid.  niethinks,  is  mel- 
ancholy," as  he  contemplates  the  changes  that 
have  converted  the  nifiiric,  mvstic,  minicle-work- 
ing  ceremony  of  the  middle  ages  into  a  mere 
pageant  for  the  advertisement  of  the  impoilance 
of  the  croNvn  in  the  imperial  system.  No  one  of 
all  the  thousan<ls  who  in  the  crcnv<led  Abbev 
will  witness  the  cn)wning  (^f  the  King,  not  even 
one  of  the  millions  who  will  read  abi»ur  it  in  the 
newspapers,  will  1"h»  for  a  moment  di?Iuiled  by  the 
scenic  splendor  of  the  stately  cereiunnjal  into  a 
belief  that  tin*  central  figure  <».\iH?riences  the 
slightest  change  as  the  result  of  all  the  genu- 
flexions, presentations,  consecrations,  and  coro- 
nation of  which  lie  will  l.>e  the  subject.  Even  the 
King  him.'*elf,  although  naturally  prone  to  the 
common  delusion  of  royalties  that  he  is  made  of 
different  clav  from  that  (»f  ordinarv  mortals,  is 
too  munvlant?  a  man  of  the  world  t«»  b^  deceived 
by  the  elaborate  maktt- believe  of  the  coronation 
so  far  as  to  imagine  that  he  is  invest e«l  with  any 
power  beyond  that  of  influence. 

TUE    king's    real    POWER. 

That  power  resulting  from  a  privileged  posi- 
tion which  makes  him  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of 
his  ministers,  and  which  also  makes  him  tlie  most 
ci»n^j>icuous   symbol    of  imperial   unity,   is    un- 
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doubtedly  much  greater  than  most  political  men 
are  willing  to  a«iniit.  The  British  colonies,  year  by 
year,  become  more  and  more  independent  nations. 
The  most  loyal  among  them  would  revolt  to- 
morrow if  it  were  required  to  submit  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  one  and 
all  submit  eagerly  to  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
crown.  There  is  nothing  which  angers  a  native- 
born  colonist  so  much  as  to  suggest  that  he  is 
in  any  way  the  subject  of  the  inliabitants  of  the 
mother  country.  The  complacent  talk  in  London 
news])apor8  about  '•  our  empire"  provokes  noth- 
ing but  resentment  among  colonists,  who,  some- 
times with  oaths  and  curses,  repudiate  the  arro- 
gant assumption  that  they  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  mother  country.  But  inasmuch  as  the  power 
of  the  crown  has  long  since  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  sliadow  impotent  to  harm,  and  as  the  throne 
of  Alfred  the  C-onqueror,  of  Richard  the  Lion 
Heart,  and  of  Edward  III.  still  looms  large  on  the 
horizon  of  history,  they  are  most  profuse  in  their 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  King.  He  never 
does  them  any  harm,  ho  interests  them  as  a  pic- 
turesque human  figure,  raised  sufficiently  above 
the  heads  of  the  common  crowd  as  to  be  visible 
all  round  the  world  ;  he  is  in  their  eyes  the  sym- 
bol of  unity,  and  honors  bestowed  by  him  acquire 
an  added  grace  by  the  fact  that  they  have  passed 
through  liis  hands.  Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  empire  would  survive  the  disappearance  of 
the  monarchy. — anachronism  though  the  crown 
may  appear  to  the  matter-of-fact  American,  it 
nevertheless  serves  a  practical  end,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  replace  it  would  have  far-reaching  re- 
sults. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  the  monarchy  has  be- 
come a  mere  fetich,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
completely  deprived  of  any  real  executive  author- 
ity in  the  state  is  a  reason  tlie  more  for  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  advertisement  in  order  to 
give  to  the  fetich  the  semblance  of  authority. 
The  survival  of  the  British  monarchy  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  determination  of  the  ordinary  man 
both  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  He  has  long 
since  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  important 
prerogatives  of  royal  power  ;  but  although  he 
possesses  the  substance,  he  is  not  less  solicitous 
about  preserving  the  shadow.  Hence  Britain  is 
both  an  empire  and  a  republic,  an  empire  in  its 
shiny  trappings,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
royal  pomp,  but  an  essential  republic  in  that  all 
real  power  to  legislate,  to  levy  taxes,  to  make 
war  or  ]>eace,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  monarchy,  in  short,  is  a  historic  fiction  dili- 
gently preserved  in  nominal  being  because  of  its 
exceeding  usefulness  in  keeping  up  appearances 
and  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  administra- 
tion.     From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  monarchy 


was  so  necessary  in  England  that  the  whole  force 
of  English  lawyerdom  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  Oliver  Cromwell  with  the  regal 
status.  The  old  monarchical  ruts  were  worn  so 
smooth  and  deep  that  the  state  coach  jolted  hor- 
ribly when  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  it  along 
a  republican  track. 

AN    IXDUSTRIOUS    MONARCH. 

The  more  the  institution  is  exalted,  the  more 
the  individual  dwindles.  The  ancient  dignity 
and  famous  associations  of  the  throne  suflBce  to 
weave  a  glamour  even  over  royal  rascals  and  im- 
beciles. Albert  Edward  VIL  is  not  a  Victoria, 
neither  is  he  a  George  IV.  He  is  as  fond 
of  the  turf  as  Richard  Croker,  he  goes  reg- 
ularly to  the  tlieater,  he  plays  at  bridge,  and  his 
frank  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  ladies  of  the 
type  of  Mrs.  Keppel  exposes  him  to  animadver- 
sions in  many  (juarters, — not  usually  censorious 
of  the  amusements  of  kings.  But  the  recreations 
of  royalty  bulk  much  more  conspicuously  before 
the  eyes  of  their  subjects  than  the  amount  of 
hardcollar  work  which  the  occupancy  of  the 
throne  entails.  Edward  VII.  takes  himself  seri- 
ously, discharges  the  work  of  his  exalted  office 
punctiliously,  and,  under  the  yoke  of  empire,  is 
learning  to  restrain  his  former  flea-like  disposition 
to  jump  about  fitfully  from  subject  to  subject  in 
conversation  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  told  me  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  Uganda,  he  found  the  King  mucli 
more  intelligently  informed  concernmg  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  Central  Africa  than  any  of  his 
ministers.  In  the  British  Empire  there  are 
many  Ugandas.  The  King  must  meet  the  gov- 
ernors of  each  of  them  ;  and  if  he  masters  all  their 
dispatches  sufficiently  to  discuss  them  with  their 
authors  on  their  return  to  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, he  must  often  burn  the  midnight  oil  and 
spend  laborious  days. 

THE    FIRST    "imperial"    CORONATION    IN    LONDON. 

The  coronation  has  preoccupied  public  atten- 
tion in  London  for  months  past.  There  has  not 
been  a  coronation  in  Westminster  for  sixty 
years.  When  Victoria  was  crowned,  one- half  of 
the  present  area  of  tlie  empire  lay  outside  her 
dominions,  and  the  number  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen  on  her  accession  were  hardly  more 
than  half  those  who  acclaimed  the  coronation  of 
the  King.  The  British  Empire,  as  we  know  it, 
was  practically  the  creation  of  the  Victorian  age. 
The  colonial  premiers,  the  Indian  princes,  and 
many  others  who  will  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
Abbey  at  the  King's  crowning  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  at  the  last  coronation.  When 
the  last  reign  began,  the  peers  traveled  up  from 
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their  country  places  in  coaches  ;  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  but  in  its  cradle,  and  the  concentration 
of  millions  from  the  whole  country  around  one 
center  of  public  interest  was  practically  inipossi. 
ble.  The  age  of  steam  is  giving  place  to  the  age 
of  electricity,  and  both  steam  and  electricity 
combined  to  enable  the  lieges  to  gorge  the 
crowded  metropolis  with  myriads  of  sightseers. 

On  Thursday,  June  26,  the  coronation  ;  on 
June  27,  the  great  procession  through  the  capi- 
tal ;  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  the  inspection  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Solent.  So  the  great  festival  opens, 
and  all  the  following  week  the  royal  and  impe- 
rial junketings  will  continue.  The  conduits  freely 
running  wine,  which  used  to  be  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  similar  festivals,  have  disappeared  ;  but 
the  public  houses  amply  supply  the  need  for  al- 
coholic stimulus,  and  the  abandonment  of  semi- 
intoxicated  crowds  of  men  and  women  to  mani- 
festations of  maudlin  enthusiasm,  of  which  there 
has  been  too  much  of  late  years,  furnishes  at 
least  a  rude  obJL'Ct  lesson  as  to  the  immensity  of 
the  task  that  awaits  the  rural  reformers  who 
would  dare  to  try  to  civilize  the  brute  mass  of 
British  barbarism. 

THE    EDUCATION'    BILL    AND     THE     X0XC0XF0RMIST8. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  this  task  being  at- 
tempte^l  by  the  present  ministers.  As  the  eyes 
of  the  fool  are  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  min- 
ister have  squandered  so  many  millions  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Boer  republics  in  South  Africa 
that  they  have  no  resources  left  for  educating, 
civilizing,  and  moralizing  the  poor  savages  of  the 
slums.  The  education  bill,  which  was  original- 
ly presented  as  an  attempt  to  improve  or  create 
a  system  of  secondary  schools,  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  a  measure  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
strangle  the  system  of  public  elementary  educa- 
tion established  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1870,  and  hand  over  the  whole  duty  of  pri- 
mary education  to  the  denominationalists  ;  that  is 
to  say,  five  schools  out  of  six  to  the  Anglican 
clergy,  one  -  half  of  whom  teach  doctrines  of 
sacerdotalism  from  which  our  forefathers  would 
have  recoiled  as  '^flat  popery.*' 

To  deliver  over  the  primary  schools  of  Great 
Britain  to  Anglican  priests  may  no  doubt  be  de- 
fended as  an  indispensable  means  of  weaning 
England  from  the  heresies  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, but  the  pretence  that  such  a  measure 
is  conceived  in  the  interest  of  public  education  is 
too  transparent.  A  fierce  wrangle  has  begun 
over  the  bill, — which,  it  is  now  evident,  cannot  be 
carried  this  session.  To  hold  an  autumn  session 
in  coronation  year  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
handicapping  nonconformists,  by  placing  the 
control  of  public  education  in  the  hands  of  their 


Anglican  enemies,  was  hardly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  boons  which  the  present  ministry  would 
confer  upon  the  nation.  The  attempt  to  give 
the  schools  to  the  Churcli  will  have  one  excellent 
result.  Of  late  vears  manv  nonconformists  have 
been  backsliding  from  the  political  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Forty  years  ago,  — nay,  twenty  years  ago, 
— an  English  nonconformist  who  was  not  a  de- 
voted Liberal  was  rare  indeed.  But,  with  the 
removal  of  most  of  their  special  grievances,  and 
the  growth  of  wealth  among  dissenters,  the 
chapel  lost  its  special  character  of  a  Liberal 
stronghold.  The  Church  now,  as  ever,  was  a 
rallying  center  of  the  Conservative  forces,  only 
inferior  to  the  public  house.  The  anti-papal 
prejudices  of  some  of  the  pseudo-nonconformists 
drove  them  over  into  the  Unionist  ranks  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  last  general  election  that  the 
Liberal  (Ivhacle  was  complete.  The  nonconform- 
ists were  hopelessly  divitied  by  the  war,  and  non- 
conformity as  a  distinct  political  force,  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  The  (Mlucation  bill  is  evidence 
that  the  Churcli  party  realizes  its  opportunity. 
It  is  striking  when  the  iron  is  hot,  and  availing 
itself  of  an  opportunity  not  likely  to  recur  for 
the  purpose  of  establisliing  the  ascendency  of 
the  Anglican  sect  and  permanently  reducing  the 
nonconformists  to  a  position  of  galling  inferior- 
ity. If  the  bill  {msses,  the  chapel  will  once  more 
become  the  rallying  point  of  the  forces  of  Liber- 
alism ;  and  the  Church,  at  some  not  distant  day, 
may  be  disestablished  and  disendowed  in  revenge 
for  this  Jameson  raid  on  the  public  schools. 

LORD  Salisbury's  retirement. 

This,  however,  is  an  affair  of  the  future. 
What  is  of  more  immediate  political  importance 
is  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  its  im- 
mediate consequences.  Lord  Salisbury,  for  a 
year  past,  lias  privately  given  out  his  determina- 
tion to  lay  down  the  premiership  when  the  war 
ended  and  the  King  was  crowned.  He  is  an  old 
man  and  heavy  with  fat.  He  has  achieved 
everything  in  the  way  of  personal  success  that  a 
British  politician  can  aspire  to.  He  is  weary  of 
the  possession  of  power,  and  wished  to  retire 
altogether  some  time  ago.  Of  late,  as  the  hour 
of  his  intended  resignation  draws  near,  he  has 
been  singularly  reserved  as  to  his  intentions,  and 
so  great  is  the  fear  and  the  awe  of  him  that  over- 
shadows his  colleagues  none  of  them  dares  to  ask 
him  what  he  means  to  do.  It  is  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  ho  will  resign  after  the  coronation, 
and  leave  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  to  his  nephew,  Arthur  Bal- 
four. There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  new  ministry  will  dissolve 
Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country  for  new 
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lease  of  power.  Such  a  step  is  extremely  un- 
likely. A  dissolution,  like  dealli,  is  usually  post- 
ponetl  to  tlie  last  motiieut,  even  by  the  miserable 
who  contemplate  suicide.  The  iiiiiiisters  have  a 
a  solid  majority,  elected  on  the  kliaki  cry,  tliat  is 
admittedly  much  greater  than  any  they  could 
hojje  to  secure  now  that  the  war  is  over.  Why, 
then,  dissolve  ? 

HI8   SUCCESSOR? 

The  opposition  would,  no  doubt,  like  a  dissolu- 
tion. They  could  not  fail  to  improve  their  posi- 
tion. But  the  fact  that  the  opposition  desires  it 
is  an  additional  reason  why  the  supporters  of  the 
ministry  dislike  it.  We  may  take  it  then  that 
Mr.  Balfour  will  not  dissolve,  but  will  carry  on, 
with  a  reconstructed  ministry,  very  mucli  on  the 
old  lines.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  being  selected  as  Lord  Salisbury's 
successor.  Such  an  arrangement  would  only 
have  one  advantage, — it  would  release  the  pre- 
mier from  the  drudgery  of  leading  the  House  of 


Commons.  But  Lord  Lansdowne,  althongh  u 
estimable  man  of  considerable  ability,  hu  so 
standing  in  the  country.  He  is  an  indiflarcat 
speaker.  At  the  War  Office  he  was  not  reaatA- 
able  for  strength,  and  although  as  foreign  min- 
ister he  has  done  fairly  well,  bis  selecCios  bf 
the  King  would  excite  some  surprise,  and  in  tha 
Unionist  party  would  occasion  much  diaaUadac- 
tion,  for  the  Tories  do  not  cai-e  to  be  led  by  tbe 
Liberal  Unionists.  If  the  Duke  of  Bevoiulun 
were  not  so  indolent  by  nature,  he  would  ham 
a  chance  far  superior  to  that  of  Lord  Lansdowna. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  stronger  than  either,  but  be 
is  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  could  not  lead  the  Honie 
of  Conmions  with  success,  and  he  wonld  not 
press  his  claims  against  Mr.  Balfour.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  succeed 
his  uccle,  and  that  the  long- suppressed  differences 
among  the  Unionist  majority  will  rijien  under  his 
rule,  until  at  last  the  Lil.>erals,  having  come  to- 
gether, the  long  reign  of  the  Unionist  party  comes 
to  its  natural  end. 
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WEST  POINT  AND   ITS  CENTENARY. 

BY   COLONEL  SAMUEL   E.    TILLMAN. 


THE  centenary  ()f  the  Military  Acadiimy,  held 
on  tlie  9th.  lOtL,  and  1  Ith  of  June,  makes 
inlereEtinR  llie  following  tacts  as  to  its  history, 
or^nizatii'ii,  and  purjwse. 

It  has  long  been  recngoized  that  war  cannot 
be  conducted  to  the  best  advantage  by  any  peo- 
ple wiihciut  the  posBession  of  military  training 
and  knowledge.  This  education  can  only  be 
acquired  by  study  and  instruction,  or  by  experi- 
ence in  the  field  ;  the  first  requires  military 
Bchools,  the  second  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  a  standing  army.  A  large  proportion  of  tlie 
people  of  oAr  country  have  always  been  v<!ry 
senaitive  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army,  yet  those  res]K)nsible  for  the 
country's  welfare,  as  a  rule,  have  fully  recog- 
nised the  advantage  and  desirability  of  liaving 
as  wide  a  dissemination  of  military  knowledge 
among  the  people  as  possible.  The  establish- 
ment of  military  schools  in  this  country  was 
delayed  bv  a  fear  of  offending  the  sentiment 
with  regard  to  a  standing  array. 

The  early  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  mili- 
tary echool  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  the  autumn  of  ITTC.  This 
Congress,  on  September  20  of  that  year,  appoint- 
ed a  committee  lo  "repair  to  Headquarters  near 
New  York,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Army, 
and  (he  best  means  of  supplying  its  wants."  Tins 
committee  while  at  the  camp  conferred  with  (Icn- 
eral  (then  Colonel)  Henry  Knox,  of  the  artilkTy, 


and  received  from  him,  on  Seplember  27,  '■  Hints 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Artillery  of  the 
United  Stat^is,"  in  which,  among  many  others, 
is  found  tlio  following:  "An  Academy  estab- 
lished on  a  lil>eral  plan  would  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  continent,  where  tlie  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  fortiHcation  and  gunnery  should 
bo  taught ;  to  bo  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
at  AVoolwich,  nmkiug  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  circumstances." 

The  committee  reported  on  OctoI>er  3,  and  one 
of  their  recommendations  was  "  tliat  the  Board 
of  War  be  directed  to  prepare  a  continental  lab- 
oratory and  a  military  academy,  and  provide  the 
same  with  proper  officers,"  On  October  I,  two 
days  before  its  committee  reported.  Congress, 
being  apparently  eager  for  action,  ' '  Resolved 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  plan  for  a  Military  Academy  at 
the  Army."  This  committee  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  report,  and  during  the  active 
struggles  of  the  Revolution  no  further  measures 
seem  to  have  been  devised  to  carry  out  the  ex.- 
pressed  intention  of  Congress. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Peace 
Arrangements,  on  April  11,  1783,  asked  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  hia  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
constitute  a  jiropei-  [leace  eslahlishnu'nt.  Wasli- 
ington  invited  the  opinions  of  his  officers  upon 
the  niattur.     Genci-al  Huntingdon,  Colonel  Pick- 
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erjng,  the  Quarter  master -General,  and  Pn  Por- 

tail,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  all  recommended 
tlie  establishment  of  a  military  academy,  the  first 
two  suggesting  "West  Point  as  the  proper  location 
for  it.  Hamilton  at  this  time  did  not  favor  an 
academy,  Washington  did. 

In  1790,  Knox,  as  f^ecretary  of  War,  in  his 
report  to  the  President,  again  dwells  upon  the 
great  advantages  to  be  had  from  military  schools. 
In  1793,  Washington  comniendetl  the  matter  to 
the  favorable  action  of  Congress,  it  having  been 
previously  disctissed  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  at 
which  Jeffersou  opposed  it  as  unconstitutional. 
Hamilton  and  Knox  favored  it.  Washington 
said  that  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  the  measure  that  he  would  recommend  it,  and 
leave  Congress  to  decide  its  constitutionality. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  May,  1794,  provided 
for  a  corps  of  artilleriHts  and  engineers  to  which 
thirty-two  cadets  were  to  l>e  attaclied,  "and 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pro- 
cure, at  the  public  e.'tpense,  the  necessary  books, 
instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  said  corps."  After  this  act,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Washington,  a  school  was 
established  at  West  Point  in  1704,  an<l  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  its  plant  by  firo  in  1796. 

After  this  fire,  Washington  again,  in  December, 
1790,  urged  Congress  to  provide  for  the  school. 
In  1798  and  1799,  in  writing  to  Hamilton,  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  he  again  refers  to  the 
great  importance  of  a  military  academy,  and  only 
two  days  before  bis  ilealh  he  alluded  to  his  own 
interest  and  persistent  efforts  in  trying  to  procure 
its  establishment. 


In  January,  1800.  President  Adams  sent,  with 

a  special  message  to  Congress,  a  report  of  Williim 
McHenry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  repoH 
strongly  set  forth  the  necessity  for  a  military 
academy,  and  folly  stated  the  inadequacy  of  pre- 
vious legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  propoeed 
a  plan  Cor  a  more  e.xtensive  school.  In  Jnly, 
1801,  General  Dearborn,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  an thority  of  the  act  of  179-1,  ordered  all 
cadets  of  the  Corps  of  Artillerista  to  i-eport  to 
West  Point  for  Instruction. 

By  act  of  Congr.'sa  of  March  16,  1802,  the 
Engineer  Corps  was  separated  from  the  artillerbta, 
and  it  was  provided  that  ''said  corps,  when  or- 
ganized, shall  l>e  stationed  at  West  Point,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  shall  constitute  a  Mili- 
tary Academy."  This  corps  consisted  of  five 
ofHcers  and  ten  cadets. 

Prior  to  this  date  mihtary  instruction  had 
been  possible,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  executive 
action  under  the  law,  but  a  military  academy  had 
not  been  constituted  by  law  until  the  passage 
of  this  act.  This  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
by  Jefferson,  who  no  longer  questioned  the 
constitutionality  of  an  academy,  and  the  school 
was  formally  opened  on  July  4,  1302,  with  Major 
Williams,  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  superin  ten  dent, 
two  tcncliers,  and  ten  cadets.  Washington  was  a 
most  persistent  advocate  and  one  of  the  principal 
projectors  of  the  academy  ;  Jefferson  was  its 
legal  founder,  and  the  first  sujwrinteudent  was 
the  son  of  the  patriot  Williams,  who  presided  at 
the  t'aneuil  Hall  meeting  to  forbid  the  landing  of 
the  lea  in  Boston. 

Notwithstanding  the    high    character,    great 
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Rbilitv,  and  untiring  devotion 
of  the  lirst  superintendent,  ilie 
aca(]eniy  was  of  Blow  ^I'owtli. 
The  faciliti*is  for  instruction 
wore  inailei]nate.  interested 
support  of  the  War  Depart- 
iiif-nt  was  lacking,  and  the 
^ii[>erintendent  liin)self  was 
cwerbiirdened  with  other 
wvifihly  cases,  and  necessarily 
inucti  aW-nt  from  the  acad- 
omy.  The  first  fifteen  yt'ars 
of  the  academy's  existence 
was  very  torpid.  During  tliis 
tini*^  cadets  were  admitted 
wiihout  menial  or  physical  ex 
ami  nations  at  ages  varying; 
from  thirleen  to  thirty  years, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
There  were  no  regular  coursi's 
of  study  and  no  annual  classi's. 
The  term  nsnally  began  in 
April  and  ended  in  Novem- 
IXT,  Tlie  cadets  were  gi'adiiated 
deemed  competent  (or  proiuolion  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  first  fifteen  years  less  than  two 
hundred  were  graduated.  Notwithstanding  the 
unsaiisfaetory  condition  of  the  academy  during 
these  years,  many  of  the  cadets  who  passed 
tlirt'Ugh  it  were  greatly  benefited.  Home  en- 
tered the  academy  after  having  liatl  collegiate 
training  elsewhere  ;  others  were  of  mature  age. 
and  came  with  determined  purjiose  ;  still  others 
made  the  most  of  their  opporliittitics.  so  that 
the  institution  partly  mot  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion. During  this  time  also  apimratus  and  facil- 
ities for  instruction  ha<)  increased,  buildings  im- 
proved, and  quite  excellent  and  full  regulations 
liad  been  adopted,  though  they  were  not  en- 
forced. 

One  of  these  regidatioiis  provided  for  a  per- 
manent superintendent  of  the  academy  ;  and  un- 
der this  clause  Major  Tliayer,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  became  super!  n  ten  dent  in  July,  1S1T. 
He  TFas  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  h(! 
assamed  the  command,  was  very  able  and  deeply 
eDthnsiastie,  had  studitnl  abroad,  and  had  had 
valuable  field  experience  in  the  War  of  lSPJ-1.^. 
Thayer'a  conception  was  thorotigh  disci|iline  in 
bcth  A  mental  and  military  sense,  accompanied 
by  the  most  potent  means  for  the  strttngthetnng 
and  development  of  character,  ainl  for  the  detec- 
ion  and  elimination  of  the  mentally  and  morally 
unvortby.  The  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
be  aongbt  through  (1),  the  establishment  of  projier 
eoanw  of  study  and  military  exercises,  Vl)  rigid 
requirements  impartially  enforced  under  strict 
bat  wise  supervision       The   soundness   of   his 


judgment  and  the  wiwlom  of  his  efforts  ai-e 
shown  by  the  marvelous  rajiidjiy  with  wliich  he 
brought  system  outof  coiifusLim  and  transformed 
the  then  e.xisfing  conditions. 

Fortunately,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  ho  had  the  earnest  and  eiiliglit- 
ened  support  of  the  Sccretarv  ui  War.  J.  C.  Cal- 
houu.  Within  ten  years.  Tliuyer  and  (he  abh- 
colleagues  wluun  he  had  gathered  around  him  had 
introduced  and  firndy  extabli^hed  the  essential 
framework  of  the  system  of  academic  and  mili- 
tary instruction  which  has  •■ince  prevaileil. 
This  system  has  boen  the  basis  of  the  strict, 
impartial,  salutary,  elevating,  and  disciplinary 
govfirnment  ever  sinw  e.tisling  at  tlio  academy. 
Three-ipiarlers  of  a  most  pii>givssive  centurv 
have  ehip.-4ed  wince  the  period  referred  lo,  during 
all  of  whicli  the  academy  has  l»een  freely  open 
to  investigation,  inspection,  and  modification. 
Successive  com|>anies  of  her  children,  able  and 
earnest,  have  administen'd  her  affairs,  studied 
her  methods,  and  eagerly  sought  for  improve- 
ment. The  system  of  Thayer  has  Ix'en  o.\tended 
and  somewhat  modified,  but  its  e.s<;ential  frame- 
work has  nmiainerl  the  same,  and  is  the  support 
of  the  developed  West  I'oint  of  t-.-day. 

The  Military  Aca>iemy  at  present  consists  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  the  Acjidendc  Board,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  acatiemic  and  nnlitary 
staff.  The  total  number  of  cadets  now  [XTmitted 
by  law  at  the  academy  is  J.'^L',  one  from  each 
Congressional  district,  one  from  each  territory 
(inclmling  Hawaii*,  and  one  from  the  District  of 
Cohinibia,  two  from  each  State  at  large,  and 
thirtv  from  the  I'nited  States  at  large.      All  are 
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appojnteil  hv  the  Presuient ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiim  of  thoso  nppoinlod  from  llie  United 
iStates  at  InrKi',  nil  must  bo  «ctii»l  residents  of  the 
-diatricls  frnui  which  thpy  we  appointed.  Those 
from  the  I'uited  Slates  at  large  are  selected  l>y 
the  PresidL-nl,  those  from  the  States  at  larfte  are 
selected  hy  the  Seiiatoi's,  and  those  from  the 
Gongre^ioiiul  districls  and  Territories  by  the  re- 
spective Keprescututives  in  T'onpress.  Under  the 
new  apiKirlionment  lanr,  whiuli  goes  into  elTect  in 
1»03,  the  number  of  cadets  allowed  will  be  7. 1 1. 
It  is  thns  seen  lliat  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  per- 
fectly representative  of  tjie  entire  country.  'I'his 
method  of  making  the  selection  from  each  ('un- 
greaaional  district  l>enanie  a  le;;al  recpiin'ment  in 
1843,  thougli  it  Jiad  come  into  very  general  use 
before  thai  tlati!.  'I'lie  actual  number  of  cadets 
present  at  the  academy  is  J.iH,  the  diflen-nce  Ix'- 
tween  this  number  and  the  maximum  being  due 
to  deficiencies  or  failures  to  (-nter. 


Since  the  date  of  Thayer's  superintendency  the 
candidates  appointed  to  the  Military  Academr 
liave  had  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.     A 

law  of  1812  provided  that  the  candidates  should 
be  "  well  versed  "  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. These  were  the  requirements  until  1866, 
when  a  "  knowledge  of  English  grammar.  Unite"! 
States  history,  and  geography  "  was  added.  No 
other  change  was  made  until  after  the  annual 
examination  of  June,  1901.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  candidates  who  can  furnish  certificates 
of  graduation  from  public  high  schools  having  a 
specified  curriculum,  or  who  are  students  in  good 
standing  in  an  incorporated  college,  may  enter 
without  examination  ;  other  candidates  will  still 
be  examined,  and  for  these  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission have  been  made  to  embrace  algebra,  geotu- 
etry,  general  history,  English  composition,  and 
physical  geography.  The  change  from  the  pre- 
vious method  of  admission  to  that  prescribed  for 
the  present  year  is  the  most  radical  single  change 
made  in  the  methods  of  the  academy  since  1820. 

The  Academic  Boanl  consists  of  the  8U[>erin. 
tendent  of  the  academy  and  tlie  heads  of  the  de- 
paitnients  of  instruction,  and  corresponds  to  the 
faculty  of  other  inatitntions.  The  superintendent 
is  charged  with  the  immediate  government  and 
military  command  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  of 
the  post  of  ^Vest  Point.  The  heads  of  the  de- 
partments of  instruction  are  ten  in  number,  of 
whom  six  are  permanently  at  West  Point ; 
the  other  four,  like  the  su])erin  tendent,  are  de- 
taileil  to  tlie  aeademy  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
other  officers  of  the  academic  stafi  are  the  asso- 
ciates and  assistants  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  work  of  instruction.  The  militarv 
staff  is  composed  of  the  administrative  officers 
both  of  the  academy  and  of  the  post,  and  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  seven  officers.  ITte  de- 
partments of  instruction  are  (1)  mathematics,  (2) 
modci'u  language,  (3)  chemistry,  (4)  natural  and 
experimental  pliilosophy,  (;i)  drawing,  (6)  law  and 
history,  (7)  civil  and  military  engineering,  (8) 
ordnance  and  gunnery,  (!))  practical  and  military 
engineering,  etc.,  (10)  tactics. 

The  instruction  given  by  departments  9  and  10 
is  all  military  and  mainly  practical,  not  academic. 
The  instruction  of  10  is  dislributed  over  the  en- 
tire course  of  four  years,  and  that  of  9  over  th« 
last  three  years.  Tho  instruction  given  in  de- 
partment 8  is  entirely  professional  ;  in  7  it  is 
mainly  so,  and  in  6  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
work  of  these  tlii-ee  depai-tments  is  confined  to 
the  last,  or  fourth  year.  I)e|>aitnients  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  ,j  occupy  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
academic  hours  of  the  cadets  during  the  first 
three  years.  The  instruction  in  dejianment  a 
is  in  part  general,  but  moi'e  largely  professional. 
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IDepartment  2  is  more  largely  dovoteil  to  the 
Frciidi  and  S|>iinisli  lungtiages,  and  in  ay  lie 
emisi'lered  as  liotli  general  aii<l  profi'ssional. 
Iietianmeiit  3  onibi-aces  some  itrofesisional  in- 
etnicdon,  but  it,  with  Nos.  I  and  "2,  may  Iw 
con:<iilert'd  to  intilmtc  gcm^ral  scicut.ilic  instruc- 
tion, strictly  professional  only  in  IJie  svnsti  tliat 
il  aftiTwarii  lieeoiiioa  the  liasis  of  the  higiiiT  pro- 
fes=u)Mal  work,  and  is  itself  of  RTi'&t  clisciiilinaiy 
value.  Each  of  the  de|>artin<ints  enihracea  sev- 
erid  kindff-l  subjects,  so  that  in  the  ton  depart- 
in.-nts  n.'un.'.i  there  an?  included  furty-on.'  distinct 
Inn  Clin  licet  eil  subjects  of  in.stiuciii.n.  The  cur- 
ritriilniii  of  stmlics  anO  (he  aiiporiionment  of  time 
to  each  is  the  outcome  of  liic  best  judgment  of 
tl-.e  Academic  Hoard,  which,  under  the  law.  is 
mado  responsilik:  for  them.  'J'his  boartl  is  aided 
and  inflnciiced  by  the  constant  crilici^ni  and  sii^- 
p>sti..ins  of  the  many  abh'  yuuriK  olliccra  id  ihe 
army  detailpil  an  iiislructoi-s,  of  whom  aixmt  i 


catc  the  preat  majoritv  of  its  pupils  Iwth  ffcnenilli/ 
and  jiri'/fss/<m'i!/;i :  VI)  it  has  always  attempted 
wliat  nil  other  school  lift.*,  to  oducnlc  scientific 
sol.liei-s  for  'ill  briincbes  of  the  servii-e, 

Kor  jirriclicHl  miliiary  instrucriuu  the  ('i>rj.is  of 
Cadetii  is  organized  ititn  a  battalion,  which  is 
■  livided   into  six  cnmpaiiies,  and  these  cnuipanies 
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brief  outline  of  the  curriculum  it 
will  W  (fbserved  that  while  the  practical  military 
fiehi  exercises  are  friven  dunng  each  y<'ar  of  the 
course,  kth)  a  small  amoiinl  of  iJieoretical  rtiiliiary 
iiistniciiim  also,  by  far  the  fivnu-r  proportinn  of 
the  professional  information.  —  that  rcpiiring 
(K-ri.jus  menial  effort  to  acquire, ^is  Ink^m  duriiijr 
Ihe  fourth  year ;  during  the  lii-st  three  years  the 
eiluoation  is  mainly  of  a  general  scientific  nature, 
rather  than  3|>ecialiy  professional.  The  ailvantage 
and  necessily  for  this  arrangement  are  duo  to  two 
facts:    (\1  The  academv  was  called  upon  lo  edu- 
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■  periods  the  sections  contain  eight  to  ten 
fiu-lhe  longer  I't'riods,  twelve  to  lottrteeu. 
urrarigement  marked  jiersoiinl  allenliim 
[ivcii  to  each  cadei  at  each  recitation.  Hy 
a  system  of  transfers  the  ca- 
det.* showing  about  the  same 
proficiency  are  kept  in  the 
same  6<'Ctions.  thus  greatly 
facilitating  ihe  instruction. 
All  the  cadets  take  the  same 
subjects  of  Study  ;  but  tlic 
more  proficient,  or  upper,  sec- 
tions generallv  take  cimsider- 


tha 
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Progress  of  the  individual  ca- 
dets, as  ii.\ed  by  the  system 
of  marking,  is  publicly  posted 
each  week.  Every  ca.let  is 
reijuired  to  pass  iJirough  all 
tlie  studies  of  each  of  Uiefour 

The  day  for  academic  ex- 
ercises extends  from  8  to  4 
o'clock,  with  one  hour's  inter- 
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mission, — from  1  to  '1.  Tliese 
ranged  that  tliey  do  iiot  average  over  t  lirt-e  and  one- 
Iialf  hum's  in  recitation  room  in  any  one  day.  The 
studies  of  the  cadets  are  intended  to  be  audi  that 
tile  total  work  demanded  of  them,  iDcluding  reci- 
tations, shall  fall  between  seven  and  nine  hours 
a  day  ;  this  ia  exclusive  of  the  military  exercises, 
which  do  not  require  study.  The  academic  term 
extends  from  September  1  to  June  I,  with  only 
three  general  holidays, — Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year,  This  makes  available 
thirty -seven  weeks  for  academic  work,  exclusive 
of  examinations.  The  usual  en/feye  year,  exclusive 
of  all  holidays,  is  seven  weeks  less.  This  excess 
of  seven  weeks  a  year  makes  llie  West  Point 
course  of  four  years  practically  «qvial  to  five  col- 
lege years  of  thirty  weeks  each .  This  fact  is  very 
frequently  overlooked  in  considering  the  West 
Point  course  of  four  years.  Each  snnuner  the 
class  whose  stay  at  the  academy  has  been  two 
years  is  allowed  to  bo  absent  from  June  15  to 
September  1.  This  is  the  only  general  leave 
permitted  during  the  four  yeai-s. 

For  the  same  time  (June  15  to  September  I) 
the  other  three  classes  live  in  camp,  and  this 
period  is  devotetl  entirely  to  r.vlitary  exercises, 
the  three  encampmonls  affording  seven  and  one- 
half  months  for  the  piii-pose. 

The  result  of  the  academy's  work  is  shown  by 
the  records  of  graduates.  General  r-cott  officially 
ascribed  the  brilliancy  of  the  campaigns  in  Mex- 
ico largely  to  the  presence  of  graduate  olticere. 
At  the  elose  of  the  givat  Civil  War,  all  the 
armies,  nearly  all  tin'  corps,  and  the  greater 
number  of  divisions  on  both  sides  were  com- 
manded by  graduates  of  the  academi*.  The 
present  distinguished  Secivtary  of  War  lias  said 
that  the  services  of  the  giadiiate;^  in  the  Hpanii-h- 
American  War  alone  has  justified  all  tlie  exjien- 
ditures  made  iiiKin  ihe  Miliiurv  .\i-a'lfinv.      Li-ss 


known, ^but,  under  the  circumstances,  none  the 
less  heroic,— have  been  their  services  against  the 
Indians  of  the  great  West.  The  gallant,  trying, 
and  valuable  work  done  by  them,  and  still  in 
progress,  in  the  Phihppines  needs  no  mention. 
Many  of  iier  sons  in  civil  life  liave  brought  credit 
to  the  academy  by  their  brilliant  i-ecorda. 

The  academy  has  turned  out  4,067  graduates, 
not  including  the  class  of  this  year  ;  of  this 
total  6  per  cent,  have  been  killed  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  action.  There  are  still 
living  1,914  graduates,  of  whom  1,409  are  on 
the  active  list  of  the  army,  187  on  the  retired 
list,  and  318  in  civil  hfe.  The  proportion  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  army  on  the  active  list  who 
are  graduates  of  the  academy  is  34  per  cent.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Military  Academy  to  the  present  time  has 
been  a  little  over  f22,000,000.  As  at  present 
organized  its  annual  cost  is  considerably  less 
tlian  that  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  academy  has  been  considerably 
less  than  is  that  of  a  thii-d-class  modern  battle- 
ship. 

The  exercises  of  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  academy  extended  over  four  days,  having 
Ijeeu  commenced  on  the  8th  by  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  memorial  sermon  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  academy.  The  9th  was  designated  "alumni 
day,"  and  was  devoted  to  the  reunion  of  the 
graduates.  Representatives  of  all  the  classes, 
exce)>t  two,  for  the  past  sixty  years  were  present. 
The  aged  veterans  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies, — who,  forty  years  ago,  faced  each  other 
in  the  life-struggle  of  the  nation, — met  with  the 
warmest  fraternal  greetings,  and  recounted  with 
boyish  enthusiasm  the  experiences  of  earlier  days. 
The  afternoon  exercises  of  this  day  con8ist*d  of 
addresses,  by  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
Graduates,  by  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  of 
the  Civil  War  {Union  and  Confederate),  and  of 
the  Spanish- A luerifon  War.  The  events  of  this 
day  would  liave  beon  deemed  impossible  a  few 
years  ago,  and  tliey  show  how  completely  has 
faded  the  enmity  and  how  mellowed  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Civil  War. 

The  10th  was  devoted  to  atldetic  field  exer- 
cises, and,  besides  contests  between  the  c-adets 
themselves  in  the  morning,  included  a  baseball 
game  with  the  team  of  Yalf  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  "graduating  hop,"  alwave  a 
gi-eat  event  for  the  cadets  and  young  ladies,  was 
held.  The  older  alumni  were  thiis  enabled  to 
observe  some  of  the  modern  forms  of  relaxation 
i..  which  cadets  indulge. 

The  llth  was  ■■  ci'iitennial  day,"  and  the 
scenes  witnessed  will  never  pass  from  the  memo- 
ries of  those  present.    The  exercises  wen-  opened 
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by  the  military  reception  of  tlie  Pn?siileiit  of  tlie 
United  States,  who  arrived  at  10  a.m.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
corps  of  cailete  by  the  President,  Secretary  of 
War,  general  of  tiia  army,  and  many  otlier  dis- 
tinguished guests.  L'[X}n  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
review,  Cadet  Titua  was  called  from  the  ranks 
am)  decorated  by  the  President  with  a  medal  of 
honor  because  of  his  gallantry  in  l>eii)g  the  first 
to  scale  the  walls  of  Peking.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  Pi-esident,  going  on  foot,  was  escorted  from 
the  Buperinteiuient's  quarters  to  tlie  Memorial 
Hall,  pi'eccdeil  by  tho  corps  of  ca<1ots  and  fol- 
lowed liy  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  institutions  of  learning  in  our  own  and 
other  countries,  and  by  all  the  alumni  present. 
The  exemses  in  tho  hall  consisted  of  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  superintendent,  followed  by 
addresses  from  tho  President;  from  the  orator 
of  the  day,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  ripon  the  un- 
veiling of  the  centennial  tablet,  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  'W'ar.  The  day  terminated  with  a  grand 
banquet,  at  which  were  scaled  aliout  six  hundred 
quests.  The  addresses  on  this  day  and  on  the 
!«th  were  of  the  higliest  order,  both  as  to  style 
and  substance,  and  were  a  credit  to  the  occasion 
and  an  honor  to  the  speakers.  It  is  regretted 
that  space  only  permits  three  brief  quotations. 

The  President,  with  all  the  force  and  incision 
for  which  he  is  noted,  said  : 


InHtitutlon  In  the  land  Iihn  contributed  an  many  named 
AB  West  Point  lias  contributed  to  the  honor  roll  of  the 
nations  citizens.    [Appl.iusi".] 

L'olonel  MilK  I  claim  tu  \k  an  historian,  and  I  s|tenk 
Himply  HH  a  ri'citiT  of  (acti  when  1  mi>'  wliitt  I  linve 
siiitl ;  an<l  more  than  that,  not  merely  lias  Went  Point 
contrlliuleil  a  t;rfiiter  nuiiiber  of  men  who  stiiiicl  blgh- 
est  <iii  the  nation's  honiir  roll,  hut  I  think  beyonil  ques- 
tion tliat,  tiikcn  an  a  ivliolp,  (.lie  average  griiihiHte  ot 
Went  Point  during  thin  hundred  yearn  has  niveii  a 
greater  amount  ot  service  to  the  country  throngh  liis 
life  than  han  the  iivcriit«-  tiriickiHtt.-  ut  any  other  institu- 
tion imhis  bruad  land.    [.\|i|>luuse,l 


Mr.  Kool, 


1  most  iiiipri 


■ive  deliberation. 


said  : 

And,  now,  at  tho  very  lime  that  this  great  institu- 
tion of  uiilitAry  imttruction  Ih  rounding  out  \i*  ilrst 
century  of  exlHteuce,  tUH  attention  ot  onr  people  liHS 
been  shiirjily  coiicentniled  U|iull  this  increHsed  neces- 
sity for  mlUlary  learning  and  military  science  by  the 
eveutfi  of  the  pant  few  years,  and  the  conutuidon  wliich 
has  been  reached  llndn  exprcmliin  iu  the  actiuu  of  the 
national  Legislature,  which.  In  the  long  run,  throiigii 
long  [1  INC  Usui  on,  Imt  with  nlisoluie  certiiinty,  renidies 
just  conclusions  in  tlie  end  u]K>n  all  great  subjects  of 
public  ini[>ovtiiiLce.    [.Vpiilunse,] 

The  conclusion  llint  the  country  needs  the  military 
academy  nt  llie  lieglnningof  the  second  century  of  its 
exislviice  more  than  it  did  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  first 
Is  expre.Htted  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  which  have  en- 
larged the  tinmber  of  your  corps  and  wliicli  have  just 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Academy  the  nmnillcuut  sum  of  f2,aou,0O0,  to  be  imme- 
diately exiH-ndcd,  with  authorized  ex|>emlit ure.-!  of  b1\ 
millionsnnd  it  lialf.    [Applsuse.] 

How  well  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  obligation 
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and  to  jnHtify  thtH  confidence,  let  the  record  of  the 
American  Hniiy  of  tiwlBy  Hiiswer.    [Applause.] 

All  liuiior  to  tlie  oflicvrK  of  tlie  Aniericau  nriny,  who, 
la  true  repulilictiii  fitHliion,  hnve  worked  their  tvaj' up 
fron)  the  iiiuks  hh  did  ChnfTee,  coiiiinaiidliig  in  the 
Phllipt>im'i.  [Cireat HpiilnUMv.]  AlDiohortntheoHicera 
wlio,  turning luilde  from  theallureiuuutsiut  w-eiiltli  and 
honor  in  civil  life,  have  ))ci?n  appc)itite<l  ns  civiliHtis  to 
the  srniy,  n»  voluiiteiTS,  Hrceptlii};  the  slender  iiirotnt' 
and  tlie  hard  life  tlmt  is  known  to  iid'oinjiany  the 
duticH  of  H  Holdier. 

Utit  they  will  he  the  first  to  nay  aye  whi^i  I  wiy  that 
the  ititurmlug  sjiirit,  tliv  lii^h  NtHNdiirtl  of  tlie  >oldier  o( 
the  American  army,  is  ti)  bt'  triunil  in  Ihi-  Kraduat«!S,  in 
thi*  teiichinftH,  in  the  tniditiiiiisof  the  mi liiary academy. 
[Applause.]  Hiippy  augnry  of  llie  future  that  here, 
where,  forahundreilycnrK,  honor  has  ever  ruli-d— honor 
made  up  of  coiiratic,  tnitli.  cumpaHtiioii,  loyully — i.s  to  hn 
found  thu  foniiutive  and  controllInK  power  ot  the 
American  army,  of  the  future  regular  nillltlo,  and 
volunteer.  No  anny  inspired  with  the  apirit  ot  the 
niilitary  academy  can  ever  endanger  a  country's  lilierty 
or  can  ever  desert  a  country'H  &a^.    [Applause.] 

Tliesp  Biati'ineiits  may  Ijo  nccojited  as  tlie  pen- 
eral  iinpressioiis  aud  cimol unions  of  llie  counlry 
iii  regard  to  tlio  militarj'  acaOt'iiiy,  and  thoy  maki; 
apprupriate  brief  n^fereiice  to  tlie  causes  whk'li 
have  produced  bucIi  gratifyiiiji  itjsulls.  Tlie  cur- 
ricnlutii  and  methods  of  llie  acadeiuy  liave  orig- 
inated and  develoiK'd  under  llm  la-li'ef  tiiat  tli« 
profession  of  llie  soldier  is  likely  at  any  timi;  to 
be  full  of  responsible  work,  and  to  need  men  of 
character  and  power  ;  under  llie  belief  that  the 
aeadeiiiy  should  train  character  and  mind  as  well 
as  inculcate  the  pnnciples  of  itiiiiliiry  discifiline  ; 
ttiider  the  Iwlief  that  ability  to  use  the  rational 
faculties  to  tht;  liest  advantage  are  the  highest  re- 
sults of  youthful  education,  far  hiprher  than  the 
acquisition  of  infurtuation  ;  under  the  belief  that 
niontai  imwer  is  lieUer  than  knowledge,  and 
that  such  power  is  only  Hcquired  by  overcoming  . 
diflieulties  ;  that  tniiniiig  is  that  discipline  which 
teaches  absolute  subordination  of  inclination  to 
effort ;  under  the  belief  that,  amid  the  varieti  and 
complex  conditions  of  a  living  world,  every  new 
profiosition,  every  specialty  is  sooner  and  better 
mastered  by  him  wlio  has  had  the  training  of 
hail!,  concentrated  mental  effort. 

The  fact  that  the  art  of  war,  in  all  its  highest 
oi^rations,  is  but  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  a  scicTice  make  it  imperative  that  the  basis  of 
the  ciirricuKim  should  bo  scientific.  The  success 
ot  the  methods  of  the  academy  are  universally 
scribed  to  the  division  of  the  classics  for  instruc- 


f  already  nientioiied. 


tioD  into  small  sections, 
Thus  the  daily  efforts  of  each  stii<lent  can  be  ob- 
served, noted,  and  given  the  attention  and  assist- 
ance required,  and  his  personal  jiecidiarities  stud- 
ied and  corrected  when  necessary.  It  is  in  the 
close,  personal  contact  of  this  Ker-tion-room  work 
that    the  mental    '-settiiig-iii)"    of   tlie  cadet  is 
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maiidy  given.  During  the  whole  four  years 
each  cadet,  with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  his 
associates,  is  from  two  and  a  iialf  to  three  and  a 
halt  hours  daily  in  close  peraonal  relations  with 
some  one  of  the  army  oflicers  detailed  because  of 
his  supposed  fitness  to  act  as  his  instructor  and 
guide.  Tliis  ri'laiion  gives  ample  and  e.xcellent 
opportunity  to  observe  every  element  and  i>ecu- 
liarity  of  ehurarh-r  a.s  well  as  of  mind,  and  it  is' 
here  that  the  most  persistent  and  cnnstant  per- 
sonal influence  o(>oratos  to  give  both  tiie  right 
trend. 

The  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  instruction,  have  tljemselves  been  developed 
with  the  constant  view  of  influencing  character 
as  greatly  as  possilile  during  muntnl  training. 
The  curriculum  and  method,  cotiilnned  with  the 
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cumstances,  and  at  all  times  there  is  cultivated, 
demanded,  and  enforced  perfect  trutli fulness, 
honorable  conduct,  and  manly  bearing.  Any 
lack  of  these  essential  elements  of  true  manhood 
cannot  be  made  good  by  mental  distinction,  how- 
ever brilliant. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  Secretarv  of  War, 
quoted  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  country 
demands  an  enlargement  of  West  Point,  and  tliat 
Congress  has  made  generous  ai)propriation  for 
that  purpose.  This  enlargement  is  made  imme- 
diatolv  necessary  bv  the  increased  number  of 
cadets  authorized  by  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  by  the  new  apportionment  of  the  last  census. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  by  many  friends  of  the 
armv  that  the  number  of  cadets  will  soon  be 
further  increased  ;  and  in  the  plans  for  new  build- 
ings, under  appropriations  provided,  provision 
will  be  made  for  any  future  enlargement  of  the 
corps.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  as  full  use  as  possible  of  tliis  source  of  mili- 
tary preparation,  and  while  it  cannot  he  predicted, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  ioiri.slatoi*s  that 
the  number  of  cadets  will  soon  he  increased  so 
as  to  insure  that  at  least  one- half  the  vacancies 
annually  occurring  among  the  oflicers  of  the  army 
mav  be  filled  bv  K^'^duates  from  \Vi*st  Point.  If 
sucii  increase  can  be  accomplisheil  while  still 
maintaining  the  West  Point  standards  of  disci- 
pline and  training,  it  will  be  most  advantageous 
for  the  armv  ;  but  if  such  enlariremont  involves 
any  lowering  of  these  standards,  as  lias  been  sug- 
g*fsted.  its  advantage  will  be  problematical.  In 
his  admirable  address  on  the  llth,  Cien.  Horace 
Porter  referred  to  one  innovation  which  has  bren 
frequently  proposed.  lie*  said:  <*It  has  been 
asked.  Why  impart  practically  the  same  education 
to  all  cadets,  to  those  destined  for  the  line  as 
well  as  for  the  scientific  corps  ?  It  is  because  it 
is  believed  that  the  mental  discipline,  powers  of 
investigation,  and  accurate  methods  of  thought 
rtxjuisite  in  solving  diflScult  problems  in  the 
higher  branches  of  science  are  the  sanie  qualities 
which  are  necessary  in  planning  campaigns 
against  wily  savage  tribes  or  conducting  battles 
against  trained  armies,  ...  we  train  a  soldier 
in  science  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  general 
powers  of  his  brain  fully  developed,  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts,  to  retuson  logically,  to 
grasp  with  decision  the  difficult  problems  of  a 
campaign,  and  thus  l)e  better  prepared  to  lead 
men  and  to  gain  battles  for  the  Republic."  It 
will  ].«  observed  that  these  remarks  forciblv  re- 
iterate  tlie  views  of  the  academic  authorities,  givt'u 
alx)ve,  as  to  the  desired  objects  of  academic 
training. 


Tln^re  are  other  innovations  against  which  the 
acadeniv  must  be  on  iruanl,  all  inspired  bv  the 
belief  that  West  Point  ivsults  can  be  attained 
without  West  Point  methods.  Some  of  our 
friends  e.\prt?ss  a  desire  to  sacritice  mental  train- 
ing and  tlie  stuily  of  principles  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  immediately  useful  knowledge  ;  the  lack 
of  the  immetHate  or  practical  utility  of  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  stuiiics  is  often  inveighed 
against ;  others  would  transform  the  aoa<lemy 
into  a  school  mainly  for  teaching  greater  perfec- 
tion in  tlu'  various  drills,  and  other  elementary 
practical  duties  of  a  junior  officer,  at  the  e.xpense 
of  those  studies  which  have  been  introiiuced  with 
a  view  to  mind  and  character  building.  These 
propositions  are  all  met  in  the  statement  above  of 
the  nu'.'iitH  r/'<V/Tof  the  academv's  curriculum  and 
methods  :  but  it  should  be  further  remembered 
that  tlie  Iw'nefit  of  principles,  and  of  the  elTorts  *:o 
acquire  them,  will  be  increasingly  felt  throughout 
one's  whole  professional  can.*er  ;  whereas,  knowl- 
edge,— especially  if  easily  acquired. — though  of 
present  utility,  can  have  no  growing,  and  may 
have  no  continuing,  value.  Facts  and  int\u*ma- 
tion  are  readily  ac(pured  at  all  times,  discipline 
and  syst«Mn  at  an  early  age  only  ;  the  sacritice  of 
the  latter  for  the  former  during  the  aca<lemic 
period  wouhl  be  most  unfortunate  in  t*vei'v  way 
for  the  pupils.  There  is  also  some  danger  that 
athletics,  most  beneficial  when  kept  under  proper 
control,  most  attractive  at  all  times,  mav  attain 
undue  and  detrimtuital  prominence. 

If  utility  antl  practicalitv,  the  mechanical  an«l 
pliysical  exercises  of  the  soldier,  the  non-scientific 
branches  of  .study,  are  ever  given  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  the  education  of  the  academy,  it 
is  the  confident  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  fit- 
ness of  graduates  in  all  scientific  requirements  of 
their  profession  w^ill  diminish,  that  thuy  will  be 
started  upon  their  careers  with  less  mental 
strength,  with  less  training  of  their  faculties, 
with  less  prospect  of  equal  ultimate  development, 
and  with  less  strength  of  character. 

The  acadenjy  must  ever  be  ready  to  accept 
beneficial  change  ;  but  it  should  never  forget  tliat 
honest  application,  unhesitating  work,  and  faith- 
ful drudgery  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
majority  can  attain  success,  an<l  these  shouhl  l>e 
made  familiar  habits  to  everv  graduate.  Per- 
manent  success  does  not  lie  along  *'  lines  of  least 
resistance,"  an«l  for  competent  oflicers  of  the  army 
the  rigorous  methods  of  the  (iermans  are  lietter 
than  the  lighter  ways  of  the  Knglish.  and,  in  this 
second  centurv  of  the  aca<lemv's  life,  we  should 
give  the  weight  to  the  experiences  and  traditions 
of  the  first. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINES  AND  MINING. 

BY  ROSAMOND  I).    RHONE. 


THREE  ink  blots  on  tlie  eastern  eud  of  tlie  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  between  llie  Delaware  and 
theSu3qiieliaiinftnviT».rei)res(.'ntallthoanllira<:ilo 
I'oal  in  the  United  Plates.  Tliey  cover  an  area  of 
488  square  nnles.an«lproiluced  last  year  53,500,000 
tons, — truly  infinite  riclies  in  a  little  room .  Tliey 
are  popularly  known  as  t!ie  Wyoming,  Lehigh, 
and  Schuylkill  i-egions.  Their  limits  aro  su 
sliarply  defined  that  one  can  pass  in  five  niiiiutiis 
through  one  of  the  notches  in  the  aurrouuding 
mountain  wall  and  find  himself  as  much  out  of 
tile  "coal  regions"  as  if  howoro  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

The  coal  measures  lie  on  a  floor  of  conglom- 
erate rock,  which  risL's  about  tlieni  on  all  sides  like 
the  sides  of  a  basin,  and  is  e.tposed  on  the  slopes 
and  summits  of  the  monntaius  surrounding  the 


coal  regions.  The  coal  measures  which  lie' in 
this  ba.Mn  are  conijMJsed  of  alteniato  layers  of 
rock  anil  coal  piled  upon  each  other  like  the  lay- 
ers of  a  jelly-cnke.  in  which  the  thick  layers  of 
cake  represent  the  rock  strata  and  the  thin  layers 
i>f  jiflly  the  oiil  lieds.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
bi'ds  varies  from  1  foot  to  32  feet,  and  that  of 
the  i-.K:k  from  a  few  feet  to  200.  The  coal  beds 
iiri.'  ]irt;iiy  ii-gulariy  dislriimtcd  Ihroughout  th« 
coal  iiiciLSiiivs,  uiid  llu'ir  [ircst-'iice  in  a  certain 
«;  ciilculaied   upon,  so  that 


I  bcai 


!■  ihi'ory  of  ibi'  vi%'i'rul)le  oriffin  of  coal  baa 
aih-or'Hies,  but  the  lust  word  has  not  been 
The  firwil  [limits  in  the  coal  measures,  upon 
1  n<j  iinich  bus  been  Ijuill,  are  not  fonnd  in 
ijal  lieds.  but  in  the  slate  overlying  them, 
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wliicb  IB  not  a  sp<?cies  of  coal,  nor  of  vo^t?iHlilo 
snbstanre  in  tlie  process  of  chniitriiiH  iiitu  roal, 
!jut  rock. 

THE    IXS1DE   OF   A    COAI,   JUNK. 

Till?  term  colliery  inchxli's  tlio  coiil  inino,  with 
its  bni]i)iii]Lrs  ami  aiipiirtenanciis  ;  tiio  iiiiiio  jiroi>i'r 
is  uii'ltTgrMinni.  'I'ln*  HiitraiiC"  to  it  is*  bv  aiiiift, 
a  slojie.  or  a  Bliafl..  "  Slrippiiig," — wliifh  is 
qusrryiwg,  ami  not  iriitiinR  at  all,— is  only  possi- 
ijle  wliem  thtre  is  an  outcrop  of  a  tliic'k  Iwii  of 
coal.  Tlie  strippinge  ni'o  in  the  I>ehij;h  mid 
Schuylkill  regions,  where  tlic  toal  ia  in  the  nionii- 
tain  tojis.  A  ilrift  is  a  horizontal  tnnnel  in  thu 
face  of  an  outcrop.  It  is  tho  choa]X'st  an^I  was 
th«  earliest  method  of  opening  a  mine,  Imt  tlio 
drifts  have  long  since  Ix-en  worked  ont.  A  shijut 
\i  a  tunnel  which  follows  down  the  dip  of  h  coal 
bed  from  the  surface.  It  in  largidy  used  in  the 
Lehigh  and  -Schuylkill  regions,  where  the  [litch 
of  tlie  Ijeds  ia  steep  and  oiitcrojis  fi-ecpn-tit.  In 
the  Wyoming  region  tho  iippor  lieds  wcrt'  forniiTly 
mineil  by  drift  and  by  slope  ;  but  these  have 
bwii  prettv  generallv  o.tliaiisted,  and  access  to 
the  deep  lying  lieda  is  only  possible  by  shaft.  A 
shaft  ia  a  well-like  excavatimi,  opriiinl  vertii-ally 
fn.m  the  surface  to  the  1>pd  .if  oial  whii-h  it  i"s 


W 

desiiv-l  to  work.  Its  width  is  tho  longtli  of  a 
mine  car.  from  3  to  Idi  f.-ci.  and  its  length  is 
Kovenied  bv  the  numlier  of  com|wriinenls  and 
aiva  i.f  airwav  needed.  A  ^ibaft  10  leet  wide 
and  -H  feet  lorn:  is  common,  while  some  are  i;i 
feet  wi.ie  and  yA  feet  in  lennib.  lis  nioiitli.  as 
far  as  the  soil  esT.-nds.  is  lined  with  erihbinn  or 
nifi-ii-uiy.  InOow  which  the  i-oek  forms  its  walls. 
Its  purpose  is  to  heist  coiil,  to  lei  the  workmen 
op  and  down,  .ind  lo  pump  and  veutilaie  llie 
niim'.  I  Ivor  or  near  its  mouth  i.s  bnilt  ihe  h.dst- 
iiij;  ami  punij'iiijr  apparulns.  and  it  is  divided  by 
tiiiilicnun  into  earriagi'- ways,  pum]iwavs,  niidair- 
WHvs.  A  shaft  is  usually  lo.-ated  so  thai  ils  fiK.t 
siiall  be  in  the  bottom  of  a  sviiclinni  vallev.  in 
.u-.h-r!iia(iis  ihemineisopened'np  the  slope  it  Kill 
driiiii  iiself  imo  a  sump,  and  the  coal  will  W  s.^nt 
down  tlie  i:i-a.ie  to  tiie  shaft.  The  lowesl  plan-  In  a 
mine  is  the  sump, — usually  near  the  foot  of  ilie 
shaft.^from  svliieh  tlie  w'atei'  is  pumped  i.i  the 
surfac-  bv  powi-rfiil  engines.  Kn.m  the  foU  „f 
Ihe  sliafl'a  lunnci  called  «  ■■guriuwiiv  -  is  njn-ned 
at  the  riiihr  iiud  left  in  the  coal  bed  al-n^' tho 
K>ttnm  -if  the  svitcliiial  vall.'v.  and  ].iir;ill,.l  with 
this  and  above  it  runs  ;iii..il..'-i-  tunnel  called  an 
■■;iirwiiv.-  Thes,-ar.'  onnected  bv  ^Ii..rt  lutinels 
called  ".TMSs  li-adings,"  The  ^;ni>;wav  i.^  the 
hi^hwiiv  nf  III,.  ou„c:  it  is  pennaneui.  and  is 
heavilv  [imln.ivd  on  the  sides  n..d  r.-of  ;  in  it  ar- 
the  mine  ear  Hacks,  simile  or  d..ul.I.-.  nver  which 
III.'  coal  is  liauled  to  the  sliall  ;  il  i«  ihe  liav.-liug 
wav  throii^ih  which  the  men  r.-aeli  ih.ir  working 
piae,-.s  and  it  is  ulso  a  part  of  ih,-  ventilalnm 
system. 

The  mining  of  cual  is  bv  the  "pillar  and 
breast-  systctn.  When  tii.-'gangway  and  air- 
wav  have  U-en  driven  tw<.  ..r  ihr.'.-  hundr.'.l  fe.a 
,  .-hanib.M-s  are  ..pened  at  right  antics  (o  the  air- 
way.—tlies.^  are  called  '■  hreasts."  A  narrow 
liinticl,  just  wide  en.iunh  to  admit  a  iiiiiie-car 
Iraek,  is  driven  aln.nt  lifleei.  f,-,-t.  b.-von.i  which 
the  breast  is  opene.l  lo  ils  full  wi.fth  of  from 
twenlv-tour  I.,  tliirtv-six  f.-et,  dei-cU'ling  ni^^n 
l!ie  safety  of  the  roof.  The  inn.-r  cml.  wlii.-h 
conlinuallv  advances  as  the  eoid  is  taken  .lut,  is 
called  the''-'  working  face,"  or  sin.plv  the  •'  faeo  ;  " 
the  side  is  called  ihe  --  rib."  Sev<-ral  bn-usls  are 
worked  togi-ther,  and  at  intervals  an-  conn.sM.'d 
by  .-iienings  .-aUed  ■  ^  civ.ss  h.-adiii(,'s.  '■  The  walls 
betwi-en  tho  breasis  an-  thus  cut  iul"  ■■  iiillars." 
who..^>  thickm-ss  .ie|K>n<!s  upon  the  r'>..f.  ]„  „ 
.hingeroiH  miu.-  the  pillai-s  are  as  llii.'k  as  (ho 
width  of  Ihe  breast,  — (hat  is.  ..iilv  To)  per  .-.■nl. 
of  the  coal  is  lak.'U  out.  I'p  the  hr.'asi,  a-s  soon 
as   il    is  .>p.'ned  sumciendv.  is  laid  a  iraek  .-allc^d 

H  ■■  buggy  roa.i."  uj-on  wliich  runs  n  s II  miue- 

nir.  or  ■■  lai-Ljv."  The  tra<-k  follows  ih.- d-v.-lop- 
OK-nl  of  Ih.'  br.'as1.  and  when  l)ial  is  worked  out 
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it  is  taken  «p.  The  process  of  ininiiij;  is  simple. 
ami  tlio  tools  are  uf  the  nuU'st.  Tlit-y  ai-c  pick 
mill  shovel,  h&r,  hand  and  machine  drills. — the 
latter  an  anger,  turned  hy  a  crank, — anil  [lowiler 
and  squibs.  The  coal  is  loosened  or  "cut"  from 
tIiL>  face  hy  Wasting;  tlie  pick  is  only  used  to 
knock  down  loosem^d  pieces  from  ilu;  nmi  and 
sidt's,  to  break  up  (ho  largest  pieces,  and  to  sep- 
arate the  slate  from  the  coal.  'J'hc  general  plan 
of  a  mine  is  that  of  a  vast  hall  wirli  pillai-s  of 
coal,  and  ronf  and  Door  of  lije  hl»ck  i^lale  which 
lies  ne.\t  to  the  coal ;  but  its  floor  is  seldom  level, 
an<l  the  gangways  are  far  from  slraighl.  T!ie 
breasts  may  pitcii  so  much  that  the  coal  is  slid 
down  to  t!ie  gangway  in  ciintes,  insti^ad  of  being 
hauled  over  buggy  r(»ads.  We  liavt'  seen  tiiat  a 
mine  is  usually  worked  up  the  side  of  an  anti' 
clinal,  as  tiie  surface  of  a  liillside,  while  ]ire- 
serving  in  the  inain  a  uniform  slope,  yet  drops 
into  raviiKis  and  rises  into  ridges,  so  the  ct>uL 
beds  bend  and  wind,  and  their  course  is  folloued 
hy  the  gangways  and  the  accompanying  biea.sts. 
The  distance  that  a  breast  can  l>e  worked  depends 
OH  tlie  vein  of  coal  it  follows.  It  may  run  to  a 
Iwumlary  line  ;  to  an  outcrop  ;  to  a]i  auticlinul, 
when  the  bed  begins  to  pitch  down  and  the 
breasts  to  fill  witli  water  ;  it  may  thin  out  imtil 
the  I'ock-roof  and  rock-floor 
come  together  ;  or  it  may 
strike  a  "fault,"  which  is 
such  a  disturbance  of  (he 
strata  that  the  coal  bed  is 
altogether  lost. 

The  mine  described  is  the 
simplest  form,  in  which  only 
one  bed  is  worked  ;  several 
beds  are  often  worked  at  one 
time,  with  entrance  at  dif- 
ferent levels  to  a  common 
shaft,  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected by  slojtea  and  shafts 
witiiin  th&  mine.  The  coal 
region  id  a  vast  network  of 


ph^mented  by  props,  to  support  the  root.  When 
a  mine,  or  a  portion  of  one,  is  worked  out,  tlie 
miners  are  sent  in  to  take  yet  more  coal  from 
the  pillars, — that  is,  to  pare  them  to  the  last  limit 
of  safety.  1'his  work  is  begun  at  the  farther 
end,  and  ])rogresses  toward  the  shaft. 

THE    VENTILATION-    OF    HIKES. 

Tlie  modern  system  of  mine  ventilation  is  per- 
fect ;  and  while  simple  in  method,  it  is  extremely 
complicated  in  its  ramifications.  The  air  is  ex- 
hausted at  the  air-shaft  by  a  fan,  and  fresh  sir 
rushes  down  the  main  siiaft  to  take  its  place. 
The  law  requires  that  not  less  than  two  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  minute  be  furnished  to  each  per- 
son in  a  mine.  The  fan, — which  is  a  huge  wheel 
without  &  rim.  and  with  broad  blades  like  those 
of  a  side-wheel  steamboat, — revolves  day  and 
night.  During  a  strike,  when  everything  else 
comes  to  a  stamUtill,  two  things  do  not  cease  to 
move, — the  fan  and  the  pumps,  for  the  stoppage 
of  either  would  work  irreparabio  injury.  (See 
plan  of  ventilation.)  As  the  air  is  drawn  out  at 
U,  and  fresh  air  rushes  in  through  the  gangway, 
its  sinipleBt  course  w(>uld  be  through  the  cross- 
heading  .\  into  the  airway,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.     To  prevent  tliis  partitions  are  built  at 


icted 


ith 


each  other  that  one  may 
travel  many  miles  under- 
ground ;  and  lying  above 
each  other,  like  the  fioors 
of  a  Brobdiugnagian  apart- 
ment house. 

The  last  thing  done  is  to 
"rob  the  pillars."  This, 
not  with  standing  its  sinister 
Bound,  is  a  legitimate  proc- 
ess. Wliile  a  mine  is  lac- 
ing worked  as  much  coal  is 
taken  out  as  is  consiilei-ed 
safe,  leaving  the  pillai-s,  sup- 
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I  C,  compelling  it  to 

the  eoJ  ut  the  gang- 
ind  enter  the  airway 

As  long  as  the  br>?Hsts 
nd  3  have  ["ovii  worked     ^^^ 
a  short  ilistance,   the     ^^|^ 
:  current  of  air  rush- 
ist  their  entrance  ven-      ^^^       ., 

them  sufficiently,  os-      ^^H    ^ 
ly  as  the  miners  are 

habit  of  "brushing"     ^^^ 
e  powder  Guutkc  aud      ^^^|  / 

.'  swinging  their  coats     ^^^|  Brtast 
their  heaiis  ;    but   as 
dvance,  and  new  cross- 
igs  are  0[>ene(l  at  G 
[,  partitions  are  built      ^^^^H  f 
aud  D   to  compel  the      ^  * 

pass  through  (j  and 
[  a  breast  is  very  pase- 
,  brattice  of  Imanis  or     ^^h^hh  .  ^^— 
;tice  cloth"  is  built,  to      ^B  V6n«i 

the  air  to  pass  close 

"face."  Tlie  parti- 
are  built  of  ■■  p)!)." 
.  consists  of  rock  nud 
:h«  waste  of  the  mine. 
I  a,  panition  is    btiilt 

.  A  traveling  wny  it  has  a  door,  wliich  is 
d  and  cioseil  Ijy  a.  boy.  It  is  ol'ien  uecos- 
or  one  air  current  to  cross  another,  whi-ii 
ondncted  in  an  airtiglit  box  called  an  ■■  air- 
i."  Bach  current  of  air  is  called  a ''split," 
lelaw  forbids  inoi-o  than  seventy-five  men 
og  in  one  air-split. 

Hist:  OASES. 
addition  to  the  smoke  of  blasting  powder 
I*  exhalations  of  the  men  and  mulus  whii^h 
as  air,  there  are  several  dangerous  gases. 
I  damp"  is  a  light,  explosive  ^as,  which 
iiBM  bums  with  a  quick  Hash;  soinetimfs 
laa  with  terrific  force,  blowing  down  walls 
DOr^  and  destroying  the  elaborate  ventilal- 

war"  or  "feeder,"  which  is  a  jet  issuing 
ft  fiHure  in  the  coal  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  ignitud 
milter's  lamp,  and  is  usually  put  out  by  a 
dI  Us  cap,  although  mines  have  been  set  on 
'ablower.  " Aft(!rdanip."  "black  damp." 
'choke  damp,'* — loose  names  for  diKerent 
>DDda  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — and  "white 
"  which  is  carbonic  oxide,  are  all  non- 
imable  and  non -explosive,   but   deadly  to 

ii  the  duty  of  the  "  fire  Ixiss  "  to  examine 
line  every  morning  before  the  entrance  of 
en,  to  see  that  the  air  currents  mv  travel- 


g  in  lilt;  pr.)]tfr  foitri 
lugeroiis  ai-cumulatio 


i,  and  that  there  a?i* 
1  of  Ka^cs,  Dangi'f' 
and  the  word  "Kii 


There  are  two  (/lasses  of  accidents, — thi>3e 
which  damage  the  mine,  and  those  whii.'h  injure 
the  workmen.  The  disastera  to  the  mine  are  tho 
gi-eat  explosions  and  oxtundod  falls,  which  bnry 
tho  workings  in  a  mass  of  rock  and  coal,  and 
render  them  difficult  to  reojien  ;  for  wlien  the 
roof  is  destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  rock 
strata,  it  is  only  possible  to  hold  it  up  by  timber- 
ing. Mines  are  flooded  by  an  inrush  of  water 
from  abaudoneil  workings  in  up[)er  l)eds,  and,  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  they  are  often  lille.i  with 
quicksand  and  gi-avel  from  pot  holes ;  hut  the 
most  serious  of  all  disasters  is  a  (ire.  T!ici-o  is 
much  woodwork  within  a  mine,  and  when  this  is 
set  on  fire  it  ignites  t!ie  ciml.  There  two  ways 
of  extinfTuishiiig  a  fire.  l>y  scaling  from  the  air, 
and  by  tloo'liug  with  water.  The  tonner  is  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  proci'sa,  as  the  coul  may 
smouhler  for  monibs  and  hurst  out  afresh  on  the 
ailmission  of  air.  To  lill  a  large  mine  with  water, 
pump  it  ont,  and  repair  the  djininnii  to  gari-;wiiys 
.takes  fi-om  ten  months  tu  a  yeiir  and  a.  Iinlf,  and 

There  ai-e  two  classes  of  fatalities  ;    the  great 
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disasters,  in  which  a  large  number  of  men  lose 
their  lives  ;  and  the  minor  accidents,  which  occur 
day  after  day,  of  which  the  public  takes  no  notice, 
but  wliose  aggregate  number  is  far  greater  than 
the  former.  In  the  thirty -two  years  since  the 
anthracite  mine  law  was  passed  more  tlian  ten 
thousand  persons  liave  lost  their  lives  in  and 
about  the  mines  ;  but  there  have  been  few  great 
disasters, — the  men  simply  fell  out  one  by  one  or 
two  and  three  in  a  group  ;  and  if,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  victim  was  a  Slav,  with  no 
relatives  in  America,  the  boarding  boss  refused 
to  receive  his  body,  saying  "  Dead  Hungarian  no 
good,'^  and  the  corpse  was  sent  to  a  medical  col- 
lege for  the  dissecting  table. 

There  lies  l)efore  me  a  fat  volume,  of  almost  a 
thousand  octavo  pages,  which  might  be  called 
the  '<Book  of  Accidents."  It  is  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  tiie  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  year  1900,  and  is  made  up  of  the  reports 
of  the  ins{)ectors  of  the  eight  anthracite  and  ten 
bituminous  districts.  The  inspectors  give  de- 
tailed reports  of  each  accident,  and  say  tiiat  in 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  victims 
lost  their  lives  by  their  own  carelessness.  Last 
year  in  the  anthracite  mines  there  were  411  lives 
lost  and  1,057  persons  injured.  This  loss  of  life 
made  230  widows  and  525  orphans. 

Mine  accidents  are  caused  by  the  explosion  or 
inhalation  of  gas,  by  blasting,  by  fall  of  roof,  or 
by  miscellaneous  causes,  such  as  being  crushed 
between  cars,  falling  down ,  shafts,  and  being 
kicked  by  mules.  During  last  year  half  of  the 
fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the  **  breasts"  by  the 
fall  of  rock  or  coal. 

Here  will  arise  a  natural  inguiry,  —  Why, 
since  so  much  damage  results  from  fire  and 
explosion,  are  not  safety  lamps  used  instead  of 
naked  lamps  ?  There  is  a  wide  misapprehension 
concerning  a  safety  lamp.  It  is  not  an  illuini' 
nating  lamp,  but  a  test  lamp.  The  principle  of  the 
**  Davy"  is  in  every  school  book  of  physics.  It 
is  that  a  fiame  enclosed  in  wire  gauze  will  not 
ignite  the  gas  outside  of  the  lamp  ;  but  the  gas 
will  burn  within  the  gauze,  thus  disclosing  its 
presence.  The  light  furnished  by  it  is  dim  ;  and 
if  the  flame  is  strong  enough  to  heat  the  wire  to 
a  red  heat,  it  will  in  turn  ignite  the  gas  outside, 
thus  becoming  an  element  of  danger. 

Electric  lighting  has  been  tried,  and  does  well 
in  mines  free  from  gas  ;  but  in  gaseous  mines 
there  is  too  much  danger,  as  a  mine  is  such  a 
rude  place  that  the  wire  is  apt  to  be  broken, 
letting  loose  the  electric  sparks. 

MINE    LAWS. 

• 

The  body  of  mine  law  in  the  statute  books  of 

Pennsylvania  may  be  said  to  be  a  monument  to 


the  Avondale  victims.  The  Avondale  disaster, 
which  occurred  in  1869,  was  the  first  of  those 
accidents  resulting  in  a  large  loss  of  life  with 
which  the  country  has  unfortunately  become 
familiar.  The  Avondale  mine  was,  compared 
with  the  great  operations  of  to-day,  a  small  affair. 
It  was  ventilated  by  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  the  shaft  itself,  with  a  tall  chimney 
stack  at  its  mouth,  forming  the  ventilating  flue. 
Over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  w^as  the  breaker,  and 
the  mine  had  no  other  opening.  •  One  morning 
the  furnace  draught  ignited  the  timbers  which 
separated  the  flue  from  the  carriage  way,  the 
flames  caught  in  a  load  of  hay  which  was  de- 
scending by  the  carriage,  and  leaped  to  the  top, 
where  they  set  fire  to  the  breaker,  which  burned 
fiercely  for  several  hours,  the  mass  of  ruins  cover- 
ing the  top  of  the  shaft.  In  the  mine  "were  one 
hundred  and  eight  men.  It  was  two  days  l.»e- 
fore  the  imprisoned  minera  could  be  reached,  die 
first  of  the  rescuing  party  falling  dead  as  they 
plunged  into  the  body  of  ** white  damp*'  which 
tilled  the  mine.  When  they  were  finally  found, 
behind  barriers  which  they  had  built  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  keep  out  the  gas,  they  were  all  dead, — 
not  by  fire,  nor  yet  by  explosion,  but  by  suffocation. 

The  mine  laws  provide  that  no  breaker  shall 
be  built  nearer  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft ;  that  every  mine  shall  have 
a  second  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  men  in 
case  anything  happens  to  the  main  shaft,  and 
that  mines  shall  be  ventilated  by  fan  instead  of 
the  inadequate  and  dangerous  furnace.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  radical  measures,  there  are  laws 
regulating  to  a  minute  degree  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  mines  with  reference  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  workmen, — such  as  rules  limit- 
ing tiio  amount  of  powder  which  may  be  stored 
in  a  mine  ;  the  distance  which  a  miner's  lamp 
must  be  kept  from  the  powder,  and  the  kind  of 
oil  used  in  the  lamps  ;  rules  regulating  the  work- 
ing of  the  breaker,  and  all  other  machinery ; 
i-equiring  the  operators  to  furnish  props,  to  fit 
up  wash-houses  for  the  miners'  use,  to  provide 
stretchers  and  ambulances,  and  to  use  all  possible 
effort  to  take  out  entombed  bodies.  The  en- 
forcement of  all  the  regulations  is  under  the 
su])orvi8ion  of  State  inspectors. 

Tiie  latest  laws  are  those  abolishing  company 
stores,  recjuiring  the  operators  to  pay  the  men 
every  two  weeks  on  demand,  and  requiring  min* 
ers  to  have  certificates.  The  last  law  was  aimed 
at  the  immigrants  from  Austria  and  Poland. 

THE    OUTSIDE    OF    A    COLLIERY. 

The  external  works  of  a  mine  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  mine  itself.  A  colliery  externally  is  a  hole 
in   the  ground,  with  an   unimpressive    building 
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over  it  containing  the  hoisting  and  pumping 
machinery,  an<l  near  by  tlie  breaker,  with  its  at- 
tendant Gu1m  pile.  The  breaker  is  a  feature  of 
the  Undacape, — its  size,  its  uniform  black  color, 
softened  to  gray  by  distance  ;  il«  peculiar  shape, 
aniike  any  otlier  building  in  the  world,  and  tbo 
long  bill  of  refuse  called  the  culm  pile,  make  it 
an  object  that  challenges  attention.  A  roar  of 
machinery  emanates  from  it ;  and  a  cloud  of 
black  dust,  pouring  from  a  multitude  of  broken 
windows,  envelopes  it  and  blackens  everything 
in  its  neighborhood.  Its  shape  follows  archi- 
tectural principles,  in  that  it  strictly  conforms  to 
its  nsea.  The  coal  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
breaker  tower,  where  it  is  crushed  between 
powerful  toothed  rollers  ;  after  wliicb  it  falls  into 
screens  graded  from  fine  to  coai-sc  ;  thence  it 
travels  through  chutes,  where  the  slate  is  picked 
out  by  boys  ;  and,  Itnally.  falls  into  pockets  at 
the  bottom  of  the  breaker,  and  thence  into  cai-s 
reaily  for  the  trip  to  the  seaWard. 

Abi-eaker  is  often  100  or  150  feet  high,  has  a 
capacity  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  daily,  and 
costs  from  J90,000  to  $r2;i.00i)  to  build.  The 
culm  pile,  which  ts  as  high  or  higliBr,  is  com- 
posed of  the  dirt  and  coal  too  fine  for  use,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  prolonged  A  tent.  I'pcm  the  top 
is  a  track,  on  which  runs  a  mine-car  pulled  by  a 
mule,  a  small  locomotive,  or  often  running  by 
gravity.  The  culm  pile  is  originally  a  high 
trestle  with  a  track  upon  its  top.  Through  the 
trestle  the  culm  is  dropped  until  it  is  filled  to 
the  top  and  spreads  out  in  a  long  slope  on  either 
side.  The  tracks  are  extended  upon  this  hill 
until  the  culm  covers  many  acres,  sometimes  so 
encroaching  upon  a  mining  village  that  houses 
must  be  removed  to  make  way  for  it.  The  culm 
piles  contain  much  coal  which  escaped  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  slate  pickers,  as  well  as  tliu  line  sizes 
wliich   passed    through   the  screens.       It  is  the 


ike  the 
with    bags    and    baskets, 
qucntly  on  fire,  and  liurn  for  years.      At  night  a 
burning  culm  pile  i,s  a  mass  of  blue,  orangi',  i 
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tliat  inaV  be  seen  for  miles, 
ocelli's    that    tramps,    si'duci'd     1 
warmth  of  one  of  tlie.se  smoul 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  culm,  an 
by  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  the  early  days  of  mining, 
the  smallest  inarketable  size  of  c 
smaller  was  dumped  tiiwii  llm  culm 
since  what  are  called  the 
"jiea,"  "buckwheat,"  and 
"bird's-eye," — are  largely  used,  it  1 
the  practice  to  work  over  the  old 
the  "  washeries,"  where  the  culm  is  S' 
cleaned  by  water,  so  that  a  large  percentage  of 
coal  is  obtained,  although  it  is  of  inferior  quality, 
some  of  it  having  been  mined  twenty  or  even 
ibiity  years  ago,  and  having  suffered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Culm  is  also  beginning  to  be  used  for  flushing 
back  into  the  mines, — that  is,  it  is  mixed  with 
water  and  poured  into  the  mines,  when  it  imme- 
diately (ills  the  worked-out  chambers.  After  it 
has  become  settled,  and  the  water  is  pum]>ed  out, 
it  forms  a  solid  mass,  which  supports  the  roof, 
so  that  the  pillars  can  be  taken  out. 


The  employees  in  tiie  363  collieries  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  region  in  the  year  IfiOO  unml.«Ted 
I43.»2(i.  This  is  according  to  the  lB(ost  report 
tit  the  Hureau  of  Mines.  The  newspiiper  figures 
are  somewhat  in  excess. 

.\  bn.'a.st  is   generally  worked   by  four  men. — 
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two  mini'ra  and  two  laborers  ;  each  inin«r  calls 
his  parliior  his  "butty,"  the  laborers  are  also 
"butties"  to  eacii  other.  The  miners  have  a 
contract  with  the  operator  to  work  the  breast  at 
a  certain  price  [ler  cur,  the  miners  to  furnish  lools 
and  powder,  and  to  paj-  the  laborers.  It  is  their 
business  to  cut  the  coul,  to  direct  the  ojiening  and 
advance  of  the  breast,  and  lo  prop  the  roof.  No 
miner  can  bo  employed  who  has  not  a  certiticate  ; 
in  order  to  oblajn  which  lie  must  have  had  two 


years'  experience  as  a  laborer  in  the  mines  of 
the  State,  and  must  bo  able  to  answer,  before  the 
mine  examining  board,  at  least  twelve  questions 
in  the  English  language  ;>ertaining  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  practical  miner. 

A  miner's  day's  work  is  done  when  lie  has  cut 
enough  coal  to  fill  tiie  cars  assigned  him  by  the 
mine  boss.  He  may  do  this  in  three  or  fonr 
hours,  when  he  goes  home  to  smoke  his  pipe  and 
talk  politics,  leaving  the  laborers  to  load  the  cars 
and  clean  tip  the  breast  ready  for  the  next  day's 
work.  The  miner  likes  his  job, — his  place  is 
cftol  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  the  hours 
are  sliort,  the  labor  light,  and  the  element  sf 
danger  is  never  calculated  upon.  It  is  upon  the 
mine  laliorer  that  the  hardest  work  falls,  and  he 
receives  little  more  than  half    as  much  as    the 

Of  the  employees  about  one-fourth  are  lioys. 
Tlie  law  forbids  the  employment  of  boys  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  inside  or  under  twelve  out- 
side a  mine.  The  boys  inside  drive  and  tend  the 
mules  which  pull  the  coal  cars,  and  open  and  shut 
tile  manv  doore  in  the  dark  labvrinths.     Outside 


they  work  in  the  breaker  as  slate  pickers.  A  per- 
son of  humane  inslincis  cannot  contemplate  with 
calmness  these  children  kept  out  of  school  and 
forced  lo  such  grim  and  tedious  work.  In  tlie 
great  labor  parades  of  1900  large  compaiiies 
of  these  cliildren  marched  throiigli  the  streets; 
it  was  a  holiday  for  them,  and,  with  the  ez- 
ulieranee  of  childhood,  which  even  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  their  lives  could  not  crush,  they  were 
shouting  and  whistling.  They  carried  banners, 
on  which  were  inscribed  sen- 
timents like  these  : 

"What  onr  fathers  were 
we  will  be  also." 

"  Give  otir  fathers  justice 
and  we  can  go  to  school." 

"  We  need  schooling  but 
must  work," 

"  A  hoi  is  h  men  t  of  the 
young  slaves.'' 

"  Our  motiiers  are  up  at  5 
!■.  M.  (sie>  to  get  our  scanty 

Tiiose  poor  little  banners, 
with  their  badly-s[>elle(l  le- 
fjends,  were  not  ridiculous 
but  touching,  for  they  re- 
vealed a  state  of  affairs  that 
even  dwellers  in  the  coal  re- 
gions are  not  accustomed  to 
consider. 

The  miner  is  the  udU  of 
the  mine -labor  question. 
The  wage  scale,  fixed  by  tfaa 
car,  is  the  basis  of  payment.  The  other  labor  of 
a  mine, — the  opening  and  timbering  of  gang- 
ways, the  laying  of  tracks,  the  cutting  of  tunuels 
through  rock, — is  known  as  "dead  work,"  ftnd 
is  paid  for  on  a  different  basis, — by  the  day  or 
by  the  yard.      It  is  not  considered  mining  at  all. 

NATIONALITY   OF    EMPLOYEES. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  per$o»- 
net  of  tHe  anthracite  mine  employees  within 
twenty  years.  Formerly  Ireland,  England,  and 
Wales  fnrnished  the  sinew  which  produced  tlw 
coal.  Many  of  the  men  had  worked  in  mines  in' 
their  native  land,  lying  upon  their  backs  as  diey 
plied  their  picks  in  the  thin  seams  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  collieries. 

After  the  (jrcat  strike  of  1877  the  coal  oper- 
ators, who  looked  abroad  for  relief  from  the 
power  of  the  lal>or  unions,  found  a  new  race  of 
workmen  in  the  pi'ti-saiits  of  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian monarchy,  nixi  the  Poles  and  Lilhuaniant 
of  the  neighboring  Uu'sian  provinces.  To-d«y 
the  Irishman,  Welshman,  and  Knylishman,  if  lia 
is  in  the  mines  at  all,  occupies  a  clerioa!  position 
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or  that  of  a  boss.  Most  of  tliem  have  gone  into 
otlior  businesses.  Many  of  the  clergymen,  judges, 
lawyers,  Hnii  business  men  of  Poiiiisylvania  have 
coriie  from  the  <-oal  mines.  .V  i-andidaie  for 
dtoveriior  at  the  present  time  was  a  slate  picker 
in  liis  iHjyliooil.  There  is  no  better  cliance  of 
promotion  anywhere  than  in  the  mining  husi- 
ness, — from  slate  picker  to  lalioivr,  to  miner,  to 
mine  boss,  to  mining  engineer  or  State  ins[«c't' 
or,  lo  sti]H^rintenilent  of  collieries,  lo  operator, — 
all  jiosiiionH  ai-e  ojwn  to  iiitelligeiic<'  ami  indus- 
try. The  miners  ami  laborers  of  to-day.  Ijnitish 
and  uncouth  as  ihey  appear,  wiih  their  old-world 
ciLSt<~>itis  and  their  iin pro nouni'i' able  names,  are 
alreadv  on  the  upward  tivnd.  Tli.-v  have  learned 
English  :  they  have  learned  udninV  :  they  have 
become  naluralized.  The  c'liy  reporters  who 
swarm  into  the  mining  region  during  strikes, 
taking  stiap-shot  i>icliireB  and  writing  suNp-shot 
opiniona,  uilorly  fail  to  conipidiend  the  <'ondi- 
tions  of  ihesi'  foreiguei-s.  They  see  rude,  tin- 
]>aihTed  shanties,  barefooted  womi-n  with  pay 
Ki-rchiefs  on  ihi'ir  heads  exchanging  greetings 
w:l!i  their  neighliors  in  si.x  hinguiigi-s  ;  lliey  see 
men  and  women  gleaning  their  ci^al  frum  tint 
culm  pilns  ;  or  they  jHrep  into  hare  roonu;,  whose 


one  adornment  is  an  Icon  or  pioltirc  of  a  Rus- 
sian saint  or  martyr,  and  ery,  •'  Heboid  the  jjoverty 
of  the  coal  miner!  "  Thev  irdslake  these  mining 
villages  for  ■■slums."  Now,  in  faet.  thi.-^  appar- 
etit  destitute  eondition  is  a  thing  of  choice,  for 
these  pi'ople  live  scantily  in  order  to  put  thi'ir 
wages  inici  the  savings  banks,  and  at  present 
hundreds  ot  them  are  drawing  their  moiiey  from 
the  hanks  and  going  to  tlie  old  ciiuntrv  to  live 
in  comfort  the  balance  of  (heir  lives.  lii  t)i<-  old 
times  •■  pay  day  "  in  a  mining  town  wil«  a  syno- 
nym for  a  rush  of  business  in  the  stores  ;  to- 
dav  the  merchants  complain  that  it  bi'ing<;  them 
little  ineiviise<if  trade  from  the  Slav  min.-i-s.  Rut 
not  only  the  .-^hiv  villages,  but  llie  thousioids  of 
com foir able  liouses  in  tliecnal  regions,  are  miners' 
homes,  and  the  ihuusands  of  well-divssed  peo|)l.; 
who  throng  Ihe-strc'ls  are  miners-  fanulirs.  Tiie 
pH'sent  dillieuhy  aliiuit  hr.urs  and  wages  ari.«-s 
fi-om  the  faet  that  ihert-  ar<-  tw  many  men  in 
the  business, — thai  is.  the  osl  ..f  prod'uciion  is 
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have  been  kept  b.r  higher  ]-iices.  Tlie  uwner  ,.( 
a  small  h.t  has  no  object  in  refusing  tn  sell  the 
coal  hi-neath  it,  for  he  know.s  that  (he  coal  o|K'r- 
alor  will  mine  around  it,  leaving  it  as  a  pillar. 
Not  long  ago  warrants  were  taken  oni  fur  the 
eoal  beneath  the  Susouchiinna  River  an<t  die  pub- 
lie  roads.     The  city  oC  Wilkesbiiriv  uwus  a  park 
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hich 
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occasional  agiialion  a 
prove  the  surfac(^ 

The  (piestion  will  arise,  "  Js  it  not  unsafe  lo 
live  above  a  eoa!  mine, — diKfl  not  the  earth  open 
a?id  swjillow  up  houses  and  people?"  We  an- 
swer. Yes  and  no.  On  the  outcrop,  along  the 
foot  of  the  monnlains  which  enclose  Wvondng 
\"allev,  are  manv  -  eaves  "  or  ■'  cave  holes  "  r.d  ..r 
(10  feel  in  diameter  and  U'O  or  .-(O  feet  .h.-ep. 
They  have  Ix^eii  caused  iiy  the  bivak  in  the  roof 
of  a  mine  in  the  upper  eoal  lieil,  when  the  earth 
rushed  down  to  fill  the  hole  iike  sand  rushing 
.out  of  an  hourglass.  The  upper  \«'<\  lias  Ion ir 
ago  livn  worked  out.  the  falls  have  alreadv  takeii 
place,  ami  the  surface  settled  ]" 
(hat  at  the  pr,'sent  time  there  is  rai 
a  well-established  helief  that  the lai 
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after  a  cave  than  before.  Tliere  are  strange  and 
grewsome  tales  connected  with  the  time  when  these 
caves  were  inaile.  A  boy  was  riding  a  mule  on  a 
canter  from  the  mine  to  the  stable  when  the  mule 
stumbled  and  the  boy  flew  over  his  head.  He 
picked  himself  up  and  turned  around  to  find  him- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  cave  which  had  opened  be- 
hind bim,  and  into  which  the  mule  had  fallen 
and  perished  in  the  crumbling,  sliding  earth. 
People  have  fallen  into  these  caves  and  escaped 
through  mine  gangways  into  which  they  opened, 
and  not  long  since  a  woman  going  out  in  the 
morning  to  milk  the  cow  found  that  a  section  of 
the  pasture  ha<l  fallen  and  the  cow  was  quietlv 
chewing  her  cud  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave  hole. 
Except  at  the  outcrop,  the  surface  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed. The  coal  beds  lie  so  deep  that  entire 
mines  might  fall  in,  and  long  before  the  surface 
would  be  affected  the  rock  strata  would  have  be- 
come fixed  in  new  positions. 


KQ   THE    OfTPUT. 


Tlie  I 


nes  are  so  vast  and  the  number  of  em- 
)  great  that  the  possible  production  of 
coal  is  far  beyond  the  demand  at  the  ordinary 
prices.  It  is  therefore  considered  necessary  to 
control  the  output,  which  is  arranged  by  the 
presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  companies,  who 
own  or  sell  on  commission  T2  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  and  transport  it  all.  They  mutually  agree 
to  furnish  a  certain  percentage  each  year  as  their 
quota.     At  the  meeting  held  in  January,  1896, 


whereat  an  agreement  was  reaciiea,  on  the  bui> 
of  which  the  output  of  anthracite  was  to  be  di- 
vided as  per  certain  allotments,  the  percentages 

were : 

Per  cent. 

Pblladelpliia  &  ReadioK. 30J0 

Lehigh  Valley 1S.« 

Delairare.  LackawaiiiiaA  Wtistern IS-BS 

Central  iUllroadoC  New  Jeney II.TD 

Pcniiirlvn II la  Railroad 11.10 

Delaware  &  Hudaon  L'aiialCompcui}- •.flO 

Brie  Rallrond 4.00 

Pen  nay  Ivnn  la  Coal  Company 4.00 

Delaware.  Suaquehanna  A  SchuyLlilll 9M 

New  York.  Huequehanns  A  Western B.aO 

New  York.  Ontario  &  WcBlom 3.10 

The  basis  of  the  present  combination  of  ope- 
rators and  carriers  is  not  made  known  to  the 
public. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  ihe  mines,  in- 
stead of  working  up  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
work  on  half  or  three  quarter  time.  It  would 
seem  to  be  more  business- like  to  increase  the 
j)rodiiction  and  reduce  the  price,  especially  ia 
view  of  the  competition  of  the  bituminous  region, 
but  here  arises  another  consideration. 

The  business  of  mining  coal  is  peculiar,  in 
that  every  pound  sold  reduces  the  capital  of  the 
operator.  Tlie  coal  beds  have  a  limit,  which  is 
already  in  sight.  The  coal  operator  resembles  a 
farmer  who  should  fii'st  sell  the  grass  from  his 
meadows,  then  the  sod,  and  finally  the  soil.  Tha 
coal  operator  has  already  sold  the  outcrop,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  grass  ;  and  has  largely  ex- 
hausted the  upper  coal  bods,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  sod.  He  is  now  working  the  lower  beds ; 
and  when  they  are  gone,  all  will  be  gone.  The 
time  at  which  the  coal  fields  will  be  exhausted  is 
estimateil  at  about  fifty  years.  To  carry  out  the 
agricultural  figure,  we  may  call  the  utilizing  of 
the  culm  banks  by  washeries  and  the  reopening 
of  abandoned  mines  as  a  sort  of  aftermath.  The 
policy  of  controlling  the  output  results  in  strikes 
and  other  disasters,  while  mining  to  the  fullest 
capacity  would  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  the 
coal.  These  are  the  Scylla  and  C'tiarybdis  of  the 
0|ieratLira.  The  foundation  of  the  coal  trust  was 
laid  in  the  years  lietween  1S60  and  1871,  when 
nearly  all  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  L'oal  lands  were  bought  or  leased  by  the  great 
companies.  Coal  laud  is  now  worth  from  two  to 
tliive  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  As  bbe  price 
rose  the  comjmnies  leased  the  coal  instead  of  buy- 
ing the  land.  Coal  l<>asos  are  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  a  royalty  per  ton  of  mined  coal,  which  varies 
.from  ten  to  fifty  cents.  There  is  also  in  every 
lease  a  minimum  clause, ^that  is,  the  operators 
obligate  theniselves  to  pay  a  stated  sum  per  year 
whether  any  coal  is  mined  or  not.  It  will  thos 
be  seen  what  an  euoi-mous  investment  the  great 
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corporatiouB  Lav«  in  lands,  some  of  wbich  liave 
lain  idle  (or  forty  years,  and  will  not  bo  mined 
for  fifty  years  longer,  while  the  minimum  royalty 
Bticks  to  the  lessees  like  the  "old  man  of  the 
sea."  A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tlic  Slate  ohliges  them  to  pay  ti)e  niiiiiniuni  as 
long  as  they  occupy  the  land,  although  they  pay 
for  tlie  coal  many  times  over.  In  addition  to 
tliis  great  investinent  is  the  ex[>ense  of  ojiening 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  mines,  the  building  of 
breakers  and  other  machinery,  the  expenses  of 
cars,  mules,  and  the  wages  of  the  men.  The 
iiciii  of  repairs  may  mean  the  rebuilding  of  a 
burned  breaker  or  the  reopening  of  a  floode«l 
mine,  either  of  which  will  take  the  earnings  of 
several  years.  The  profits  of  five  years  wore 
si>ent  by  one  company  in  draining  a  "drowned 
mine;  "while  auollier  B[)ent  three  years,  at  an 
outlay  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  over- 
coming a  "fault." 

The  coal  monopoly  failed  in  so  far  as  control- 
ling the  coal  market  was  concerned  on  account  of 
the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  whose  lield 
is  practically  unlimited,  which  is  tiiore  cheaply 
mined,  does  not  need  lo  be  broken,  and  bears  a  uni- 
versal royalty  of  only  ten  cents  a  ton  when  mined. 

The  coal-carrying  companies  look  for  relief 
from  the  burden  of  their  stupendous  investments 
in  the  mining  business  to  their  tolls  as  carriers, 
notwiibalaDding  which  some  of  Ibeni  have  been 
for  a  long  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

To  show  what  the  coal-carrying  companies 
earn  in  their  business  I  annex  the  following 
schedule  of  dividends  paid  by  them  for  the  past 
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The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  capital  stock 
is  only  $5,000,000. 

THE    COAL    BAHOSS. 

There  are  two  classes  o(  coal  operators. — the 
coal-carrying  companies,  which  we  have  Just  been 
considering,  and  the  private  oi>erators.  The  latter 
are  at  the  disadvantage  which  a  small  businesa 
always  meets  in  competition  with  a  great  nion- 
ojioly.  The  carrying  companies  charge  them  ex- 
tortionate rales  and  <leny  them  cars  until  Ihev  are 
willing  to  allow  them  a  commission  of  G5  per  cent. 
of  the  price  at  tide  for  tiansporling  and  selling 
their  coal. 

In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  in  tliecoal  biisi- 
iiesB,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire,  "  Who  are 
the  coal  barons  ?  " 

The  term  is  one  of  those  mischievous  titlea 
which  arise  nobody  knows  how  and  are  carelessly 
applied.  The  [wpular  image  of  a  coal  baron  is  a 
lord  of  the  manor  who  lives  in  splendor  while  his 
serfs  dig  a  miserable  living  out  of  the  dark  and 
dangerous  mines.  Huch  a  person  does  not  exist ; 
he  is  a  creature  of  ihe  yellow  journals.  The  per- 
sons who  come  nearest  to  the  popular  idea  of  coal 
barons  are  the  private  operators,— whose  work- 
men, however,  have  the  fewest  grievances,  and 
many  of  whom  have  paternal  relations  wilh  (heir 
men  in  the  way  of  maintaining  hospitals,  schools, 
libraries,  and  model  tenements. 

The  officials  of  the  coal-carrying  com])anies  are 
so  far  away,  and  their  stock  is  distributed  so 
widely  both  here  and  abroad, — triiich  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  widows  and  orphans  who  do  not  know 
what  a  dividend  means, — that  they  can  hardly  be 
termed  coal  barons.  There  retliain  only  the  land- 
lords of  the  coal  lands.  These  are  the  true  barons. 
They  lie  beliind  and  beneath  the  coal  business  ; 
their  names  are  scarcely  known  to  the  public  ; 
they  have  no  part  in  the  strikes,  for  wlielher  busi- 
ness is  good  or  bad,  the  coal  royalties  go  on. 
Personally  they  are  of  the  gentlest ;  widows,  chil- 
dren, old  men  ;  some  of  them  already  straitened 
in  purse  by  the  working  out  of  their  coal  lands  ; 
some  of  them  of  great  fortune,  liberal  in  public 
enterprises  and  in  pubhc  and  piivate  cliarities. 
Their  benefactions  ai-e  not  limited  to  their  own 
town  or  State,  and  their  investments  have  helped 
to  develop  the  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

Acknowledgments    are    due     to    A.    D.    W. 
Pniitli,  State  geologist  of  the  anthracite  region, 
for  mai>8  and  sections  ;  to  Prof.  C.  O.  Thureton,  ' 
of  Wyoming  Seminary,  for  photographs  ;  and  to 
Saward's  Coni  Juurnal  for  statistics. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COAL  STRIKE. 


BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 


A  GREAT  anthracite  coal  strike,  laying  idle 
160,000  nit>n  and  boys  and  affecting  the 
profits  of  some  ^1,000,000.000  of  capital,  is  not 
the  simple  thing  many  people  think  it.  In  a 
great  stre<4-car  strike  the  strikers  are  all  on  a 
parity.  In  textile  strike's  they  are  of  two  or 
three  closr'ly  relate<l  classes  of  labor.  So  in  rail- 
road strikes.  In  iron  and  steel  ihev  are  of  two 
classes  ;  but  of  these  only  one,  the  skilled  laborer, 
is  admitted  to  the  union  or  seriously  regarded, 
the  mere  laborer  being  excluded.  Lastly,  and 
most  important  of  all,  tiiese  are  all  parts  of  an  in- 
dustrial machine  in  which  the  plant  of  production 
is  closely  geared  to  tiie  need  of  consumption. 

The  anthracite  coal  mines  have  three  distinct 
classes  of  la))or, — miners,  laborers,  and  men  em- 
ployed on  engines  and  pumps  and  as  mine  bosses. 
The  last  class  is  employed  through  the  year  ; 
pumps  must  be  kept  going  whether  mining  is  in 
progress  or  not.  Their  posts  are  permanent.  The 
laborers  work,  as  already  d(?s('ribed,  at  loading 
what  miners  have  detached.  The  miner  employs 
them,  and  receives  in  general  two- thirds  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  joint  labor.  The  contract  miner's 
object  is  to  detach  in  the  shortest  time  each  day 
the  largest  amount  of  coal.  Hours  do  not  count 
with  him.  If  he  can  gain  in  200  days  of  4  to  G 
hours  the  wage  of  a  year, — as  in  1  \H)  1 , — lie  is  sat- 
isfied. Nothing  helj)S  him  but  a  jn-o  rata  a<lvance 
in  the  sum  pai<l  for  '•  mining  "  a  <<  ton  ''  of  coal. 
The  laborer  must  work  a  ten -hour  day,  —  the 
miner  sees  to  that, — and  the  laborer  has  two 
objects  :  he  is  working  at  day  labor  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  miner.  This  was  once  easy,  wlien 
the  anthracite  output  was  expanding,  and  more 
miners  wen?  constantly  needed,  selected  from 
laborers  speaking  the  same  tongue  and  of  the 
same  race  as  the  miners.  To  become  a  miner 
has  grown  to  be  hard.  The  laborer  must  by  law 
work  two  y«»ars  in  a  mine  ;  he  must  pa.ss  an  ex- 
amination,— stiff  for  him, — in  Engli.sh,  not  his 
native  tongue,  and  he  must  be  selected  for  a 
**  chamber"  by  a  boss  of  another  race,  who  pre- 
fers miners  of  his  own  tongue  and  stock, — Eng- 
lish, Irish,  or  Scotch.  Pav  and  liours  mean  less 
to  the  laborer  than  promotion,  and  a  larger  share 
in  the  joint  wage  of  himself  and  the  miner. 
La.stly,  the  men  employeil  on  pumps,  engines, 
etc.,  care  nothing  for  the  tonnage,  are  free  fiom 
the  irregular  days  of  anthracite  miners,  and  are 
interesti?d  only  either  in  reducing  hours  or  in- 
creasing per  diem  pay,  or  both. 


To  weld  these  three  diverse  and  conflicting 
interests  in  one  union,  and  get  them  to  strike 
together,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  tlie  strong 
tendency  toward  organization,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  labor,  in  large  homogeneous  bodies  of 
artisans,  to  trust  to  tiie  collective  rather  than  the 
personal  bargain.  This  determination  may  be 
^vise  or  unwise.  Carried  too  far,  it  has  dealt 
English  industry  a  visible  blow  in  the  world 
competition  of  the  day.  The  tendency  exists. 
It  must  b(j  reckoned  with.  No  capital,  however 
anxious  to  receive  the  largest  output  at  tlie  low- 
est cost,  can  wisely  disregard  it.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  is 
wiser  to  accept  it,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  reach- 
ing a  yearly  standard  of  w^ages  ;  but  to  keep 
''Open  "  establishments,  where  men  working  free 
from  union  rules  can  provide,  by  the  largest  prac- 
ticable output  and  individual  initiative,  a  stand- 
ard of  product  which  matches  and  supplements 
the  union's  standard  of  wages. 

The  anthracite  coal  strike  of  September,  1900, 
was  primarily  for  minei's'  wages.  Pro  rata,  it 
advanced  the  wages  of  the  mine  laborers.  Pro- 
motion having  been,  for  eighteen  months,  slow 
during  a  pc^riod  r>f  great  prosperity  and  unprece- 
dented output,  the  laborers  last  winter  deinandeil 
a  larg(»r  proportionate  share  on  the  weigh -check 
or  aggregate  paid  to  the  miner  and  the  laborer. 
This  j)lea  was  disregarded  by  the  union.  Had 
there  not  been  a  strike  led  by  miners  against 
opei-ators,  there  would  probably  soon  have  been  a 
strike  led  by  labonn-s  against  miners.  If  the 
strike  of  September,  1900.  was  primarily  for 
miners'  wages,  the  strike  now  was  primarily  for 
laborers  and  engine  men,  pumpers,  etc.,  and  as 
to  organization  primarily  for  "control." 

Tiie  coal  mined  is  coal  and  slate.  The  coal 
paid  for  is  coal,  alone.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
the  net  coal  mined  is  a  matter  of  guess.  The 
guess  is  clos^i.  It  is  like  all  guessing  when  men 
guess  often,  generally  accurate.  But  it  is  a  guess ; 
and  being  a  guess,  is  at  times  highly  inaccurate. 
The  actual  coal  mined  is  at  times  more  than  the 
coal  for  whose  mining  men  are  paid.  Nothing 
could  be  worse,  it  irritates  men.  It  loads  the 
company  weigh -sheets  with  the  smell  and  savor 
of  injustice.  Like  the  old  charge  made  for 
powder,  it  is  a  survival  which,  in  the  total,  works 
little  injustice.  But  in  })aying  wages,  the  em- 
ployer must  not  only  be  just, — he  niust  seem 
just.      Wljen  the  men  asked  for  a  net  coal  weigh- 
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ingr,  they  asked  for  something  not  easily  done, 
costing  some  readjustment,  trouble,  and  expense, 
but  wise  and  worth,  in  reducing  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice, such  loss  of  a  shaving  of  profit  and  such 
increase  of  clerical  force  as  it  might  demand. 
In  such  increase  of  return  to  labor  as  this  brought, 
the  Slav  laborer  would  share. 

The  demand  of  the  miner's  union  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  pumpers,  engineers,  etc.,  was  intend- 
ed to  give  this  class  of  permanent  labor  a  reason 
for  coming  out.  They  hold  permanent  positions. 
They  had  not  gained  in  the  previous  strike  in 
tlie  same  way  that  the  minors  had.  Being  per- 
manent, and  an  intermission  of  their  labor 
working  a  permanent  injury  to  their  mines,  it 
has  been  the  unwritten  law  of  coal  strikes  that  a 
pumper  could  keep  on  working  in  a  strike  with- 
out being  a  **scab."  Calling  them  out  in  a 
strike  was  like  cutting  down  date  trees  in  Arab 
warfare.  The  union  could  have  done  nothing 
without  calling  out  its  allies  at  the  pumps  ;  but 
when  it  did  this,  it  very  greatly  embittered  rail- 
road managers  and  operators.  Compromise  bo- 
came  difficult  and  conciliation  almost  imprac- 
ticable when  this  extreme  step  was  taken. 

With  labor,  however,  consisting  of  these 
diverse  elements,  the  union  could  never  be  in- 
trenched in  full  control  of  the  conditions  on 
which  it  yearly  bargained,  unless  all  the  labor 
was  organized.  The  exclusion  from  the  mines 
of  all  non-union  labor  was  the  final  aim  of  the 
United  Miners'  Union.  Its  representative  verb- 
ally admitted  this  at  the  conference  held  by  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  when  this  was  done 
collision  was  certain. 

Had  the  miner*s  union  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  exerted  the  rigid  discipline  of  big  well- 
managed  unions,  prevented  small  strikes,  and 
worked  for  a  cheap  output,  it  might  have  divided 
capital.  But  it  had  not  been  **  recognized." 
Therefore,  its  control  was  often  loose.  Local 
unions  irritated  local  operators.  In  the  Reading 
mines,  the  proportion  of  coal  mined  per  miner 
fell  one-eighth.  It  is  part  of  a  bad  system  of 
over-manned  mines  under  which  miners  try  to 
distribute  work.  Output  was  reduced  and  wages 
increased.  The  result  was  that  the  miners  were 
without  the  responsible  control  of  a  big  union, 
and  the  railroad  managers  and  operators  irri- 
tated by  small  strikes  and  ready  for  a  fight. 

When,  at  the  Federation  conference  the 
miners'  union  was  adroitly  led  to  assert,  though 
not  as  a  sine  qua  non,  the  right  to  exclude  non- 
union men  after  eighteen  months,  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  none  of  the  benefits  of  a  large 
union,  conciliation  was  impossible.  The  demand 
meant  ''contrpL"  On  wages,  men  can  bargain. 
On  '*cootrol,"  compromise  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 


impracticable.  It  lias  been  made  more  difficult 
in  the  present  strike  by  three  conditions.  An- 
thracite railroad  managers  and  anthracite  mine 
operators  are  under  a  grinding  competition  with 
bituminous  coal.  To  accept  a  union  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  which  the  bitumi- 
nous workers  wore  two  to  one,  was,  they  believed, 
to  render  it  certain  that  on  most  issues  the  man- 
agement of  the  union  would  keep  bituminous 
mines  busy  rather  than  anthracite.  Anthracite 
mining  greatly  varies  from  mine  to  mine,  and  a 
uniform  **  scale,"  as  in  bituminous  mines,  is  diffi- 
cult. It  cannot  be  impracticable,  for  veins  as 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  varying  are  mined  under  a 
*' scale"  in  England.  Small  strikes,  on  trivial 
causes,  have  been  frequent, — too  frequent,  in  the 
anthracite  region.  This  is  partly  due  to  varying 
conditions.  Partly  to  the  habit  of  an  irregular 
industry  in  which,  working  only  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  to  two  hundred  davs  in  a  vear,  men  do 
not  mind  a  dav's  holidav.      Partlv  because  or- 

«/  V  a^ 

ganization  has  been  by  mines.  The  groat  unions 
make  strikes  more  serious  when  they  come  ;  but 
they  do  not  go  to  war  about  trifles,  or  stop  work 
]»ocause  a  mine  boss  has  **sassed"  a  miner,  or 
the  two  have  disagreed  on  a  weigh-check.  The 
fre(]uent  strikes  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
done  much  to  array  operators  against  any  organ- 
ization. 

In  these  issues  alone  there  was  matter  for 
collision,  but  all  else  was  small  by  the  side  of  the 
final  facts  on  each  side, — that  the  union  could 
not  keep  its  men  together  merely  by  maintaining 
the  increase  of  October,  1900,  renewed  in  April, 
1901, — as  it  was,  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  men 
voted  against  a  strike, — and  that  the  railroad 
managers  and  operators  felt  that  they  had  been 
coerced  by  an  alliance  between  capital  and  poli- 
tics, Morgan  and  Ilanna,  and  humiliated  before 
their  miners  by  the  settlement  of  1900. 

This  feeling  (and  a  railroad  manager  or  coal- 
mine owner  is  just  as  ready  as  any  other  man  to 
sacrifice  somebody  else  to  gratify  his  feelings) 
has  bred  obdurate  temper  on  both  sides.  It  has 
been  deepened  by  the  fatal  economic  situation  of 
the  miner.  Under  competition,  the  anthracite 
plant  is  one-half  larger  in  mines  and  one-half 
greater  in  labor  than  the  utmost  demand  of  the 
public.  Two-thirds  of  the  mines  and  two- thirds 
of  the  men,  run  more  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally, could  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  demand  in 
summer,  produce  the  coal  cheaper  and  more  prof- 
itably, and  at  a  higher  individual  aggregate 
average,  even  if  at  a  lower  per  diem  or  per  ton 
than  th(^  present  system.  What  the  anthracite 
coal  industry  really  needs  is  a  reorganization 
like  that  after  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889, 
reducing    the  number  of   men  but  increasing 
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fiir  osk-li.  As  it  is.  rata  who  prefer  work-  clearly  no  riglit,  as  tbeyhave  all  united  in  doing, 
U  till'  vi'ar  ti>  working  two-thirdB  of  the  to  refuse  all  compromise,  conciliation,  or  adjoet- 
Hiiil  oficii  half  a  i)ny  at  that,  have,  by  a  meat,  and  simply  stop  work,  letting  the  public 
[il  cliniiiiatiiMi,  Uvn  wiwliMoutBteailily,  and  pay  the  cost  in  higher  coal.  They  are  bound 
loft  a  largi'  uliarxi  of  men,  bretl  to  a  habit  filhor  to  reach  an  adjustment  themselves,  to  let 
some  one  else  reach  one  for  them,  or  to  reorganise 
the  whole  industry  on  a  basis  which  will  reduce 
the  material  and  moral  waste  of  the  present  system, 
where  poor  mines  are  worked  and  men  are  one- 
third  of  the  year  idle  even  in  a  prosperous  year. 


v^i 


large  share  of  men,  breil  to  a  habit 

A'ork  ami   short   hours.     This  one 

at  thi'  lH<rtoui  of  much  fitful  irregularity 

milrKnd  iiiniingi«rs,  lioKling  puMic  fran- 
wi-ighied  by  public  rt'sjxwsibilities,  have 


TniC  ANTllkACITl'.-CARRYING   RAILWAYS. 


HY  H.  T.  NEWCOMB. 
(KiUtorniitlwni/  Worh\.) 


IK  niilhrai'ite  nigion  of  rennsylvnnia  is 
traverNt'd  by  nine  railways,  all  of  which 
oiilrolli'il  l>y  f»r|i«rHl ions  tliat  nro  engaged, 
1'  diri'i-lly  or  otlierwisi',  in  the  business  of 
ig  Htul  ni'lliiij;  hiird  coal.     The  presi'nt  con- 

i 'f  III.'  Sititi'  i^rohibils  grants  of  mining 

ransporliiig  privileges  to  the  same  corpora- 
hut  thi'  i-otidilions  of  the  supply  and  those 
r  whit'h  it  \»  mini'd  and  marketed  render 
nntinl  identily  I'f  iuli-n-st  Iwlwoen  the  oper- 
and lilt'  nii'rievM  inreHsary  in  order  to  pro- 
witHieful  dnpli ration  of  facilities,  and  to 
.1  the  eiinsftviilinn  <if  the  prodnct.  The  re- 
hiiM  liei'ii  the  prugrcBsivo  extension  of  the 
ties  of  llie  niilways  and  their  allied  corpo- 
iH  niid  the  Hleady  diwappearanco  of  the  inde- 
'iit  operators.  Those  railways  whose  chart«rs 
ot  aiileihitK  the  constitutional  prohibition 
Mueei'Msrulty  evrided  it  by  the  creation  of 
■otii|Minies  whii-h  lln'y  control,  or  are  thcm- 
4  Hul'jivt  lo  Ihi'  diri'i'tion  of  Ht^curily- holding 
oalions  that  \\w  also  owners  of  the  contn.>t 
ining  properly.     Thus  tho  Lehigh  Valley 


Hallway  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Company,  while  the  capital  stock  of  the 
I''hilade!pl]ia&  Heading  Railway  is  owned  by  the 
Heading  Company,  which  also  controls,  iu  a  similar 
manner,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
('ompany.  The  superficial  observer  rarely  has 
any  difficulty  in  condemning  this  union  of  inter- 
est betwpon  the  producers  of  utilities  of  form 
and  ihosG  of  utilities  of  place  ;  but  the  fact  ia,  be- 
yond question,  that  the  development  of  railway 
mining  has  been  marked  by  the  abolition  of  many 
of  the  wasteful  practices  of  fonner  years  and  the 
introtluction  of  machinery  and  methods  which 
permit  a  much  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
total  supply. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of 
the  companies  that  control  anthracite  mining 
and  transportation,  their  present  mileage  and 
capitalization,  the  proportion  of  anthracite  ton- 
nage to  their  total  traffic,  as  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  (the  latest  date  for  which  such  data 
are  available  for  all  companies),  and  the 
amount  of  anthracite  marketed  by  each  iu  1901 : 
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Tho  flftnres  for  traffic  in  1890,  of  course,  can 
but  roughly  indicate  the  present  importance  of 
their  anthracite  tonnage  to  the  carriers  named. 
It  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  most,  of  them  have 
greatly  increased  their  miacoUaneoua  traffic,  and 
that  the  latter  is  now  relatively  much  more  im- 
portant than  it  was  a  decade  &^o. 

The  increase  in  hard  coal  ehipmeuts  from  the 
mines,  from  1890  to  1900,  was  from  35,865,174 
tons  in  the  earlier  to  45,107,484  in  the  later  year, 
or  25. 77  per  cent ;  wliile  during  the  same  years 
the  numher  of  tons  of  all  freight  carried  hy  the 
railways  in  the  group  of  Slates  to  which  Penn- 
sylvania belongs  increased  55. 1 0  per  eent. ,  from 
240,576,704  to  373,139,488,  and  the  aggicgate 
freight  transportation  from  23,230,827,478  to 
41,275,547,319  ton  miles,  or  77. G3  per  cont. 
Among  the  anthracite  lines  are  several  of  the 
most  important  in  this  group,  and  they  operate 
approximately  50  per  cent,  of  its  mileage. 

The  history  of  antliracito  transportation  has 
been  characterized  l>y  successive  efforts  to  re- 
strict the  competition  of  the  producers.  Tho 
capacity  of  the  collieries  is  considerably  iMyond 
that  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  at  a  profit- 
able price  level,  and  experience  has  taught 
that  unrestrained  rivalry  in  mining  and  selling 
is  always  the  preliminary  to  inevitalile  disaster. 
Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  an  authority  on  tliis  subject, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four  bank- 
ruptcies of  the  Reading  Railway  have  each 
followed  very  soon  after  periods  of  strenuous 
competition.  Yet  the  conditions  wliich  render 
faarmonious  action  necessary  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  observance  of  agreements 
when  tbey  can  be  effected,  and  many  statutory 
obstacles  make  additionally  laborious  the  path 
toward  reasonable  prolita  and  industrial  order. 


During  the  year  1901  prices  were  exceptionally 
stable,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
that  some  of  the  worst  difficulties  of  former 
yeai-s  had  been  neutralized.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  ahout,  tn  imrt  at  least,  by 
the  establishnietit  of  very  close  relations  be- 
tween companies  that  had  previously  been,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  competitors.  There  was 
unquestionably  some  progress  toward  a  real 
consolidation  of  interests,  but  its  extent  has 
been  exaggerated  by  tho  daily  press.  The  prin- 
cipal recfut  changes  were  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  hy  the  Reading,  tho  distribution  of  a 
considerable  inlei-est  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
among  si'veral  otlier  companies,  including  some 
that  art'  not  anihr;:ciie  carriers,  and  the  estab- 
1ishm(-nt  of  reli.iions  with  ihc  Lackawanna  which 
have  nnide  that  company  less  of  a  disturbing 
factor  in  the  situation.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roaii  occupies  an  absolutely  indepcndeiit  posi- 
tion, the  Delaware,  WuKquehanna  k  Schuylkill  is 
merely  an  adjunct  to  tlie  business  of  Coxe 
Brothers  &  Company,  large  independent  oper- 
ators, wliile  tiie  position  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &;  Western  and  Delaware  &  Hudson 
companies  is  one  of  relative  independence. 
Corporations  are  governed  by  boards  of  diiect- 
ors,  and  a  glance  at  the  membership  of  those  of 
the  nine  anthracite  carriers  will  show  how  far 
there  is  associated  management.  The  total 
memberehip  of  the  nine  Itoards  is  107,  and 
these  places  aio  filled  by  8S  individuals,  77  of 
whom  servo  in  but  one  board  each.  Of  the  re- 
maining eleven,  one  is  a  member  of  four  directo- 
rates, six  belong  to  three,  and  four  to  two.  The 
following  table  presents  the  facts  regarding 
luiiership  in  these  boards : 
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The  foregoing  shows  that  of  the  nine  memlM^rs 
of  the  directorate  of  the  Central  of  New  .leisey 
three  serve  on  the  board  of  the  Lackawanna, 
three  OQ  that  ol  the  Erie,  four  on  that  of  the 
Beading,  and  five  are  directors  of  the  Leliigh 


Valh'y.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  directorates 
(>f  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware,  Sub- 
queuanna  &  Schuylkill  have  nomemliers  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  other  companies,  while  in 
but  one  case  is  there  a  majority  of  a  board  oon.- 
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BelonBS  to  directorftteaof 


»ii..nnl  Bnnk  of  New  York 

uuiittei-.  HeHdliiK < 

ml  of  Nrw  Jersey.   Cli«lr-I 
ivmoiKtec 


Reiiillng  Centrnl  of  Neiv  Jenwy.  Lehl«h  Vmller. 
I.eliigli  Valley,  Central  of   New   Jereer.  Luki. 

Drlnware  &  Hudson.  New  York.  Ontario  *  Wf«l- 

Ce'nlrftl  of  New  Joreev,  Lackawanna. 
.<  ItcHdliig,  Central  of  New  Jenwy. 

.    Lehigh    Valley,  Central   of   New   Jeraeji.  Lacka. 


;H»B,R I  CenlrslofNew  Jersey.  Lehigh  Valley.  Erie. 

i.lrrhiiis '  I^lilirli  VaUey,  LackHwanna.  Erie. 

HI  oil  I  tee.  Read  I  nK |  KoHdlng,  Central  ot  New  Jersey,  Erie. 


■or|iorationa  is      facts     for  the    year   tliat   ended  with  June  30, 
wliicli    allows      19')0  : 
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•i'.*'m-   I'aynu'nis  to  their  share-  prices  o'>taiiH)d    for   tlieir  shares   in    each  year 

v::,<»iin;"  statement   itliows    the  from  1.SD8  to  1901  inclusive: 
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>  ut  trust  Mtid  res|»iialbillty. 


U  trust  cerlitlcalet. 
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Obvionaly,  it  would  Ire  necessary  U)  look  be- 
yond the  foregoing  for  evidence  of  exceaaive 
profits.  The  shares  of  four  of  tlie  eig)it  com- 
panies for  which  price  quotalions  are  available 
have  never  sold  for  their  par  value,  while  two 
have  never  paid  dividends  under  llieir  present 
organization,  and  two  more  have  only  paid  on  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  their  shares.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  scarcely  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively small  proporiior  of  its  total  business  borne 
by  its  authracita  traffic.  Tlie  Reading  and  Erie 
companies  have  but  recently  emerged  from  in- 
solvency and  receiverships ;  while  the  Lehigh 
Valley  had,  during  the  recent  depi-essiou  of 
business,  a  notoriously  narrow  escape.  A  re- 
currence of  the  conditions  wJiicli  brought  about 


these  flnancial  difficulties  is  probably  nowhere  de- 
sired, but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  only 
certain  safegiiai'd  against  them  is  harnjontous 
and  united  action.  So  far  as  tliis  has  been 
achieved,  those  in  control  have  not  only  well 
served  the  business  and  investing  public,  'but 
society  in  general  as  well.  The  anthracite  sufi- 
plyis  limited  in  extent;  and  the  period  of  its  ex- 
haustion, if  the  most  conservative  methods  are 
followed,  is  easily  calculable.  Separate  action 
on  the  part  of  tlie  o{>erators  and  carriers  means 
wasteful  methods  of  mining,  the  production  of  a 
quantity  in  excess  o£  that  whicli  will  sell  for 
prices  equal  to  the  real  cost  of  production,  and 
tbt!  consequent  failure  to  secure  from  this  won- 
dorful  fuel  supply  the  greatest  usefulness  of 
which  it  is  capable. 


SOLVING  THE   LABOR   PROBLEM   OF  THE 

WHEAT   BELTS. 


BY  WM.   R.   DRAPER. 


TIIK  policy  of  the  fanner  of  to-day  it*  expan- 
Hioii.      Ho  is  buying  nioro  land,  increasing 
tho  yiohl,  and  ilfinanding  more  helpers. 

The  farming  West  is  a  country  gone  to  wheat. 
The  principal  ili^velopnient  of  the  wheat-raising 
indiiHlry  of  tlie  world  for  HK)'J  is  found  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  India,  this  country 
ranking  first.  So  far  as  the  American  farmer  is 
cimcerneii,  wheat  has  taken  the  place  of  corn  as 
tho  most  reliahh^  ami  iiardy  cereal.  It  remains 
green  throiigh  ilroughls  that  burn  up  cornllelds. 
The  hot  winds  of  Kanstw  and  the  long  periods  of 
freezing  in  Minnesota  only  cut  down  the  per- 
centage of  a  wheat  yield,  when  corn  would  bo 
entin'ly  ilestroyeil  by  a  single  month  of  dry 
weather.  There  is  still  am»ther  advantage  in 
wheat -raising,"  the  o!»e  which  has  brought  for- 
ward this  cert»al  Ht)  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Should  wintiM-  have  proven  too  severe  for  wlieat, 
the  Held  can  be  plouglied  over  again  and  re- 
j)lanU»d  in  corn  or  oats,  A  lieatructivo  frost  is 
Heidom  Hucceeihul  by  ilrought  in  a  single  year. 
MonM)V«»r,  wheat  ia  more  t»H»iiy  handled,  tho 
profit  is  larg«»r,  and  consequently  the  acreage  is 
increasing  throughout  thw  cimntry. 

Tim  average*  aninud  wheat  cn>p  of  the  United 
St^itea  in  4r»0.000,000  bushels,  of  which  400,- 
Ot)0,OOt)  iMishels  are  reipiirtHl  for  home  consump- 
tion. When  tlie  yield  is  greater,  thei'o  are  ad- 
ditional exptu'ts. 

'I'he  gn»at  wheat  belt  of  thU  country  is  ever 
changing.  Tf»n  years  agi>  wo  looked  to  the 
N«»rt Invest  for  our  best  wheat,  and  the  largest 
quantity  t>f  it.  'l\)'day  the  millers  of  large 
cities  I'xpect  from  the  Simthwest  some  of  their 
best  bread  wheat.  Kansa.s,  Oklahoma,  and  Ne- 
l>raska  are  acknowledged  wheat -producing  see- 
tit)ns.  Last  year,  Kansas  produced  one-ninth  of 
the  wh«»at  crop  of  the  United  States;  Sumner 
County  alone  raisiMl  I  \wv  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop  of  the  world.  Oklahoma  raised  f), 000, 000 
busliela  of  wlieat  in  18UG  ,  last  year  more  than 
live  times  that  amount.  For  thi-ee  years  Kansas 
haa  Uien  in  the  first  rank  of  the  wheat-raising 
Statea.  Despite  the  severe  drought  of  1901, 
Kanaas  produced  90,000,000  bushels,  for  which 
ahe  received  $r»0, 000,000.  Corn  averaged  less 
than  one-fifth  of  a  full  yield,  which  discouraged 
tho  farmers;  and  last  fall  1,000,000  acres  of 
corn  land  were  sown  in  wheat.      Prior  to  that 


the  corn  acreage  had  been  almost  double.  Last 
spring,  because  of  the  serious  frosts  of  the  win- 
ter, 1,080,709  acres  were  again  ploughed  up  and 
have  been  sown  in  corn.  Thus  only  82  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  remained  in  the  ground,  and  this 
should  produce  74  per  cent,  of  a  full  yield.  This 
means  about  90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be 
gathered  in  the  approaching  harvest.  These  large 
and  increasing  crops  have  encouraged  the  farmers 
to  enlarge  their  fields  devoted  to  wheat. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  wheat  acreage  has 
been  doubled  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska. 
With  the  increase  in  yield,  there  is  a  demand 
every  summer  for  extra  help  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son. Farmers  who  own  the  land,  or  can  secure 
a  lease,  sow  from  two  to  five  hundred  acres.  The 
farmer  with  one  hired  man,  four  good  horsee, 
and  a  gang  plough  and  drill  can  do  this  ;  but  to 
harvest  the  crop  requires  seven  men,  ten  head  of 
horses,  and  an  extra  woman  in  the  kitchen  to  as- 
sist the  housewife. 

Importing  labor  into  the  wheat  belt  during  the 
period  of  harvesting  has  caused  a  new  and  serious 
problem  to  the  grower, — that  of  obtaining  the 
extra  workers  at  the  right  time  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

This  is  the  era  of  large  wheat  fields  in  the 
prairie  West.  There  are  many  places  in  Kansas 
where  one  can  stand  upon  a  knoll  and  count  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  quarter- sections  in  one  field. 
The  harvesters  employed  by  one  man  often  num- 
ber a  hundred  or  more.  The  labor  problem  of 
a  community  given  over  almost  exclusively  to 
wheat-raising  is  m&de  more  complicated  from 
the  fact  that  few  if  any  laborers  from  the  towns 
can  go  to  work  in  the  harvest  fields.  Abundant 
crops  infuse  the  towns  as  well  as  the  country 
with  prosperity  and  bustling  life.  The  towns 
boom  while  the  farmers  are  gathering  in  their 
crops,  and  there  is  demand  for  every  idle  towns- 
man. As  few  farmers  employ  more  than  three 
helpers  the  year  throughout,  a  supply  must  be 
imported  from  outside  the  State.  Kansas  boasts 
of  being  the  only  community  where  a  small  army 
of  harvest  ** hands"  are  imported  annually,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  la- 
borer. Indeed,  the  plan  is  quite  new  to  the  Sun- 
flower State. 

David  W.   Blaine,   a   farmer   and   implement 
dealer  of  Pratt  County,  commenced  three  years 
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ago  to  work  upon  the  harvest  labor  problem.  It 
was  a  difficult  task, — the  correct  solution  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  applied  in  a  great  wheat  field 
where  the  yield  is  ever  changing.  He  knew  he 
could  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  acres  as  a 
basis  by  which  to  secure  a  certain  number  of 
workers.  For  two  years  he.  found  his  efforts 
failed  in  many  particulars.  The  number  of  men, 
women,  and  teams  needed  could  not  bo  ascer- 
tained, as  the  means  adopted  for  making  the 
estimate  proved  unreliable.  The  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  Kansas  needed  one  or  five 
thousand  helpers  proved  a  drawback  in  getting 
laborera  to  come  West.  Many  did  come  and 
found  no  work,  the  community  in  which  they 
arrived  being  oversupplied,  while  perhaps  in  a 
more  isolated  section  the  farmers  were  anxious 
for  any  kind  of  assistance.  Mr.  Blaine  then 
decided  upon  an  innovation. 

Last  year  Mr.  Blaine  sent  out  reports  to  the 
county  assessors,  asking  them  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  farmere  about  tliree  weeks  before  harvest, 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  needs  of  each  com- 
munity, taken  as  a  whole.  The  prospects  at 
that  time  were  not  flattering  for  a  good  yield,  but 
favorable  weather  until  harvesting  was  actually 
begun  deceived  even  the  expert  crop  reporter. 
Mr.  Blaine's  agents  had  asked  for  15,000  men. 
3,000  teams,  and  500  women.  lie  advertised 
accordingly.  Instead  of  asking  the  men  to  come 
directly  into  the  wheat  belt,  he  advised  all  to  go 
to  Kansas  City,  where  the  Missouri -Kansas  free 
employment  bureau  accepted  the  task  of  dis- 
tributing them  as  best  it  could.  Mr.  Blaine  sent 
in  his  repoits  as  to  the  demands  of  each  farmer. 
Even  this  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  was 
insufficient  to  save  all  the  grain  sown. 

As  early  as  March  1  of  the  present  season,  a 
circular  was  sent  to  the  assessor  of  each  township 
in  Kansas,  asking  him  to  obtain  and  file  with  Mr. 
Blaine  the  name  of  every  wheat- grower  in  his 
section,  the  number  of  acres  he  had  sown  last 
year,  the  number  of  extra  men,  women,  and  teams 
be  used  then,  the  acreage  this  year,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  full  yield.  This  information  was  ar- 
ranged in  tabulated  form,  as  follows  : 

John  Jones,  Attica  township,  Sedgwick  County,  SOD 
Acres  in  wheat  last  year,  eight  men,  one  woman,  and 
five  teams  used  ;  400  acres  this  year,  prospect  good. 

Mr.  Blaine  keeps  careful  record  of  the  con- 
dition of  wheat  in  each  section  until  within  a 
week  of  harvesting,  when  he  sends  in  his  reports 
to  the  employment  agencies.  Thus,  if  wheat 
was  reported  74  per  cent,  good  in  April,  Jones 
would  need  seven  extra  men  ;  if  90  per  cent. 
good,  he  would  need  eight  ;  if  60  per  cent,  good, 
ix,  or  even  1x^r%  would  be  sufficient.     The  State 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  frequent  reports 
on  the  condition  of  wheat  as  it  nears  the  cutting 
season,  thus  affording  ample  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection. Free  employment  bureaus  have  been 
established  this  season  at  Kansas  City  and  To- 
peka,  while  several  small  towns  in  the  midst  of 
the  wheat  belt  will  be  used  as  distributing  points. 

Wheat-growers  pay  the  laborers  from  $1.50  to 
j;3.50  a  day.  Some,  more  expert  tlian  others, 
earn  |4  a  day.  The  cost  of  harvesting  an  acre 
of  wheat  is  divided  as  follows  :  twine,  25  cents  ; 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  $1  ;  drilling,  40 
cents;  seed,  50  cents;  cutting,  $1.25  ;  hauling, 
$1.50  ;  tlireshing,  $1.75  ;  total,  $6.G5.  If  sold 
at  GO  cents  a  bushel,  the  farmer  doubles  his 
money.  Machinery  saves  much  to  the  farmer, 
but  the  day  laborer  yields  him  even  a  greater 
profit.  A  binder  will  cut  15  acres  a  day.  The 
twine  costs  25  cents  an  acre,  the  binder  driver  is 
paid  $1.50,  and  the  hire  of  the  team  is  $2.50. 
In  some  sections  the  header  is  used  instead  of  a 
binder,  thus  eliminating  the  cost  of  twine. 

The  total  expense  in  cutting  1,000  acres  is 
$600,  of  which  $410  goes  for  liorse  hire  and 
twine.  However,  the  farmer  pays  larger  wages 
to  those  who  do  the  harder  work  of  the  harvest 
field.  The  binder  driver  sits  under  a  sunshade, 
riding  upon  his  machine.  His  work  is  fre- 
quently given  to  young  women  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  men  in  the  field.  Those  who  shock 
the  bundles  of  grain,  tramping  through  the  wiry 
stubble  all  day  long,  are  paid  $2.50  a  day. 
Stackers  and  haulers  earn  a  similar  sum. 

Correctly  arranging  a  stack  of  wheat  or  oats, 
so  that  the  top  will  turn  rain  and  preserve  the 
under  portion,  is  an  art  within  itself,  requiring 
seasons  of  hard  work  to  understand  and  learn. 
There  are  those  harvesters  who  can  build  a  stack 
of  wheat  requiring  the  strength  of  a  cyclone  to 
overturn,  or  the  hardest  of  rainstorms  to  pene- 
trate six  inches  beneath  the  straw  covering.  In 
these  days  few  farmers  stack  their  grain  ;  most 
prefer  to  haul  it  directly  to  the  thresher  from 
the  shock.  As  the  thresher  often  fails  to  arrive 
for  weeks  after  the  grain  has  been  cut,  the 
shocker  must  understand  his  work  quite  as  well 
as  the  stacker. 

Helpei'S  about  the  threshing  machines  are  paid 
from  $2.50  to  $4  a  day.  Feeders  are  paid  $4, 
but  their  work  is  dangerous  as  well  as  tiresome. 
They  stand  for  horn's  in  front  of  the  separator, 
pushing  grain-laden  straw  into  the  rapidly  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  when  at  any  moment  a  steel  tooth 
may  become  loosened  and  fly  out,  dealing  certain 
death.  To  keep  the  mouth  of  the  separator  filled 
with  straw,  and  the  straw  uniform  in  its  en- 
trance, so  as  not  to  jerk  the  macliinery,  never 
stopping  from  sunrise  until  mid -day,  is  a  trial  ot 
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mind  and  body  that  few  can  endure.  It  is  the 
hardest  labor  of  the  harvesting. 

Wheat  fields  naturally  ripen  in  the  southern 
regions  first,  the  ripening  process  traveling  north- 
ward at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Harvest  helpers  are,  therefore,  sent 
to  the  southern  fields  before  others  are  supplied. 

Harvest  employment  bureaus  are  conducted 
after  the  plan  of  any  free  labor  agency.  The 
men  in  charge  have  the  name  of  every  farmer 
and  a  statement  of  his  needs.  After  first  demands 
have  been  supplied,  the  second  call  for  workers 
is  filled.  There  are  always  many  inexperienced 
harvesters  who  cannot  stand  the  fatigue,  the  heat, 
and  the  ceaseless  moving  about  demanded  of 
them.  Men  of  every  class  seek  work  in  the  vast 
fields  of  the  Southwest.  There  is  the  tramp  on 
his  summer's  outing,  the  clerk  taking  a  remune- 
rative and  liealthful  vacation,  business  men  and 
college  students  seeking  novelty  and  recreation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  majority  who  are  hard 
workers  from  the  cities  and  farming  sections  not 
demanding  their  prowess. 

Railroads  running  into  the  wheat  belts  grant 
a  half  rate  to  the  harvesters,  the  Santa  F6  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  ofter  assistance  of  this  kind. 


These  harvest  excursions  are  crowded  for  weeks 
before  the  actual  work  begins.  The  catting  of 
wheat  begins  early  in  June,  and  lasts  untL  mid- 
July.  An  industrious  and  steady  worker  can 
earn  $125  during  a  season.  The  women  who 
come  into  the  wheat  belt  are  generally  wives  of 
tliose  laboring  in  the  fields,  although  many  a  girl 
who  toils  in  a  village  store  at  $3  a  week  will 
accept  employment  as  a  binder  driver,  or  even 
as  a  hauler  or  shocker. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  harvest  em- 
ployment system  in  Kansas  thousands  of  acres  of 
grain  ripened  and  moulded  before  the  owner  could 
center  his  smaller  forces  upon  the  field.  As  a 
field  of  wheat  ripens  thoroughly  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  to  permit  it  to  stand  after  that  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

The  possibility  of  strikes  has  been  almost  ob- 
viated through  the  system  inaagurated  in  Kansas. 
Last  year,  near  Salina,  several  hundred  men 
went  out,  and  for  one  day  the  owners  looked 
across  deserted  fields.  By  the  following  morning 
the  Kansas  City  employment  bureau  had  supplied 
the  vacancies.  However,  even  one  day's  idleness 
in  the  midst  of  a  harvest  might  cause  thousands 
of  dollars'  damage  to  over-ripe  grain. 


THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER'S  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN 

COLLEGES   FOR  CHINA. 


BY  ROBERT  E.   LEWIS. 
(Secretary  Youug  Men's  Christian  Association,  Shanghai.) 


HER  MAJESTY,  TSU  HSI,  has  issued  a 
series  of  edicts  completely  upsetting  the 
hoary  educational  system  of  China,  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  modern  colleges  and  schools 
in  all  the  county  seats,  the  perfectural  cities,  and 
the  provincial  capitals.  A  preface  to  succeeding 
decrees  showed  that  the  Empress  Dowager  took 
herself  seriously,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
trifle  with  the  reform  measures  which  continued 
to  be  indited  by  the  throne. 

The  literary  men  of  China  were  startled  to 
read  in  their  papers  an  edict  <'  commanding  the 
abolition  of  Che  Wen-chang  in  examinations  for 
literary  degrees"  and  substituting  <* essays  and 
articles  on  modern  matters,  and  Western  laws, 
constitutions,  and  political  economy  !"  This  edict 
affects  this  year  about  one  million  civil  service 
students.  The  ancient  system  of  military  edu- 
cation was  abolished,  and  warning  was  given 
that  *  *  modern  military  academies  in  the  various 


provincial  capitals"  were  to  be  established.  The 
old  system  of  practicing  on  the  bow  and  arrow, 
or  with  the  broadsword,  or  with  stone  weights, 
was  acknowledged  as  <<notof  the  slightest  uae 
in  turning  out  men  for  the  array."  A  flutter  of 
excitement  passed  through  the  celestial  armj 
corps  when  this  edict  was  promulgated. 

The  vermilion  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  a  suc- 
ceeding yellow  decree  when  it  was  handed  to 
the  telegraph  operator  at  tlie  ancient  capital,  who 
notified  the  Chinese  world  of  a  still  greater  inno- 
vation.    The  proclamation  read : 

I,  Tsu  Hsi,  etc.,  etc.,  command  all  existing  colleges 
in  the  empire  (Confucian  and  Buddhist)  to  be  tamed 
into  schools  and  colleges  of  Western  learning.  Bach 
provincial  capital  is  to  have  a  university  like  the  Po- 
king Univei-sity,  whilst  the  colleges  in  the  prefectures 
and  districts  of  the  various  provinces  are  to  be  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  amazement  on  the  faces 
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of  Chinese  stadents  as  they  read  this  proclama- 
tion, discussed  it  in  undertone,  'and  then  turned 
to  ask  the  foreigner  if  it  could  be  true.  Was  it 
to  be  taken  literally?  Would  it  be  counter- 
manded? Why  should  the  Dowager  Empress 
now  issue  similar  decrees  to  these,  for  which  in 
1898  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  was  dethroned  ? 

Her  Majesty,  Tsu  Hsi,  has  pronounced  special 
honors  upon  Chinese  who  should  be  sent  abroad 
«*to  study  any  branch  of  Western  science  or 
art,  best  suited  to  their  abilities  and  tastes ;  so 
that  they  may  return  in  time  to  China  and  place 
the  fruits  of  their  knowledge  at  the  service  of 
the  empire."  **The  various  expenses  of  the 
education  abroad  of  the  students  sliall  be  paid  by 
the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  young  men's 
native  provinces,  on  account  of  the  imperial 
exchequer." 

These  proclamations  were  in  general  terms,  and 
the  native  journals  were  busy  discussing  the  ways 
and  means  for  their  practical  execution  when  the 
way  was  unexpectedly  cleared  by  vermilion  de- 
crees of  much  defiuiteness.  The  hand  of  Dr. 
William  Hayes  could  be  seen  as  one  traced  out 
the  new  scheme  of  education.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Tung- 
chow-fu,  in  Shantung,  a  few  months  ago,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  new  government 
university  atChinan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shangtung. 
As  there  were  no  preparatory  schools  to  act  as 
feeders  for  this  institution,  or  for  any  modern 
college  in  China,  Dr.  Hayes  drew  up  a  working 
plan  of  grammar  and  high  schools  for  the  whole 
province,  and  submitted  it  to  His  Excellency 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  who  recognized  that  the  scheme 
was  the  work  of  an  experienced  educator,  and 
embodied  it  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne.  The 
Empress  Dowager  consulted  with  the  Cheng  Wa 
Ch'u  (board  of  government  affairs  at  Peking), 
and  then  sent  copies  of  the  Shangtung  school 
programme  to  all  the  governors  and  viceroys. 

Yuan  Shi-kai*s  (Dr.  Hayes*)  recommendations 
were  shortly  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  all  **  viceroys,  governors,  and  literary  chan- 
cellors of  the  provinces  are  therefore  to  obey  the 
regulations  above  suggested."  This  plan  pro- 
vides for  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  in 
each  province,  who  should  pass  their  students  up 
into  the  Provincial  University,  the  graduates  of 
which  are  to  be  entitled  ' '  students  of  superior 
class,"  or  B.A's.  These  Bachelors  may  then  go 
up  to  Peking  to  study  in  the  Centi*al  University; 
and  upon  attaining  proficiency,  by  imperial  de- 
cree, they  shall  receive  the  Chu  jen,  or  M.  A. 

Those  Masters  who  pursue  further  studies  at 
Peking,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the*  Board 
of  Rites,  will  be  granted  the  Chinshih,  or  Litt.  D. 

Those  Doctors  who  desire  to  carry  their  work 


further,  after  the  preparation,  shall  be  examined 
<*  in  one  of  the  throne  halls,  after  which  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  to  be  introduced  to  the 
throne,  when  either  the  grade  of  Hanlin  Bach- 
elor, or  secretary  of  the  Six  Boards,  or  secre- 
taries to  the  cabinet  ministers  will  be  bestowed 
upon  them." 

This  broadside  of  reform  edicts  fired  into  the 
camp  of  the  conservatives  by  order  of  the  sup- 
posed chief  reactionary  has  certainly  upset  the 
calculations  of  the  wise  men.  None  are  more 
surprised  than  those  who  have  argued  that  the 
occupation  of  China  by  the  foreign  military  and 
the  missionaries  had  permanently  alienated  the 
Chinese  from  all  things  Western.  The  exact  op- 
posite is  true.  Missionaries  are  being  besieged 
for  help  and  instruction  by  the  upper  class  of 
Chinese.  A  gentleman  who  has  recently  settled 
in  the  north  of  Anhui  province  writes  me  that 
he  is  burdened  by  the  kindness  of  the  literati, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of  them  having 
called  on  him, — some  of  them  three  times  in 
succession, — befoi*e  he  was  able  to  return  their 
calls.  Requests  for  the  opening  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  for  the  literary  classes 
have  come  from  several  great  student  centers. 
In  Shanghai,  through  the  work  of  this  association, 
sixteen  of  the  student  class  are  ready  for  bap- 
tism, and  thirteen  others  are  preparing  them- 
selves by  special  Bible  study.  The  governors 
of  five  different  provinces  have  officially  turned 
to  missionaries  to  seek  guidance  for  their  new 
school  system.  But  missionaries  are  precluded, 
at  present,  by  a  strange  fatuity,  from  rendering 
assistance.  Into  the  system  outlined  by  Dr. 
Hayes  for  Shangtung,  and  applied  to  the  whole 
empire  by  the  throne,  there  was  introduced  by 
the  Chinese  a  regulation  which  requires  that  the 
Chinese  professors  <*  shall,  on  the  first  and  fif- 
teenth of  each  month,  conduct  the  classes  in 
reverential  sacrifice  to  the  Most  Holy  Teacher 
Confucius,  and  to  all  the  former  worthies  and 
scholars  of  the  provinces. "  This  regulation  makes 
it  impossible  for  Christian  students  to  remain  in 
government  colleges.  It  is  not  only  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin,  but  is  especially  short-sighted, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  ablest 
students  ^d  teachers  connected  with  government 
colleges  are  Christians.  The  whole  Christian 
student  body  has  refused  to  conform,  for  by  con- 
forming it  would  return  to  heathenism.  The 
non-conformists  have  the  sympathy  of  many  en- 
lightened mandarins ;  and  if  they  and  the  mis- 
sionary educators  who  are  needed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  man  its  colleges  remain  firm,  the  question 
of  religious  liberty  in  educational  circles  in  China 
will  be  settled  for  all  the  future. 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  when 
the  great  orator  Ganibetta  was  president 
of  the  French  Chamber,  there  appeared,  one  after- 
noon, in  the  tribune  a  young  deputy  from  Brittany, 
phlegmatic  of  countenance  and  slender  of  figure, 
with  an  appearance  of  aristocratic  elegance  not 
usual  among  the  representatives  of  the  democracy. 
All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  of  a  certain  reputation  in  his  district,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  favorite  disciples  of  Gam- 
betta,  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  Opportunist 
party.  As  lie  began  his  address,  it  could  be  re- 
marked that  the  presiding  officer  leaned  forward 
in  his  chair,  in  a  manner  not  merely  curious  but 
almost  paternal,  as  if  to  miss  no  detail  of  this 
first  parliamentary  effort,  in  which  he  had  so  per- 
sonal an  interest.  His  fears,  if  he  had  any,  were 
soon  dispelled.  The  young  Breton  lawyer  spoke 
with  the  ease,  the  confidence,  and  the  finish  that 
distinguish  the  born  orator.  lie  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  Gambetta  was  seen  to  settle 
back  in  his  chair,  reassured  and  beaming,  w^hilo 
the  Chamber  abandoned  itself  to  the  rare  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  real  master  of  eloquence. 

The  young  orator  of  1880  was  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  man  who,  under  conditions  unique 
in  French  history,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
work  had  been  endorsed  by  the  voters  of  the 
nation,  has  resigned  the  prime  ministry  of 
France.  His  policy, — or,  rather,  his  personality, 
— was  the  issue  in  the  general  elections  to  the 
Chamber  which  have  been  held  tliis  spring.  For 
three  years  he  has  managed  the  affairs  of  France, 
having  exceeded  in  liis  tenure  of  office  all  the 
previous  ministers  of  the  third  Republic.  Dur- 
ing this  period  his  ministry  has  been  subjected 
by  the  parties  of  the  opposition  to  persistent  and 
violent  attacks,  from  which  he  has  always 
emerged  victorious,  thanks  to  his  oratorical 
talents,  his  parliamentary  dexterity,  and  his  per- 
sonal prestige.  His  qualities  of  leadership  and 
the  great  authority  which  he  has  acquired  have 
enabled  him  to  hold  together  and  to  keep  in 
hand  one  of  the  most  turbulent  majorities  and 
most  difficult  to  satisfy  that  can  well  be  imag- 
ined,— a  majority  of  Radicals  and  Socialists.  A  nd 


he  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Europe  ;  ho  is  also  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  most  interesting  figures  in  public  life. 

M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  was  born  in  NanteB, 
December  2,  1846.  His  father,  a  Breton  lawyer, 
was  an  old  Republican,  who  had  played  a  part  in 
the  Assemblies  of  1848,  had  opposed  the  Empire, 
and  had  been,  under  the  Republic,  elected  mayor 
of  the  important  city  of  Sanies ;  throughout 
Brittany  he  had  won  for  his  name  the  respect  of 
men  of  all  parties.  The  son,  after  finishing  his 
legal  studies,  began  practice  at  Saint- Nassaire, 
and  then  at  Rennes.  His  success  was  immediate 
and  startling.  It  is  related  that  in  one  of  his 
first  cases  his  adversary,  one  of  the  most  noted 
lawyers  of  the  time,  a  veteran  of  the  profession, 
was  so  astonished  at  the  talent  displayed  by  his 
young  rival  that  he  began  his  reply  with  the  pre- 
diction that  this  was  to  be  one  of  the  great 
orators. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1879,  he  did  not  long  re- 
main inactive.  Gambetta,  who  was  assiduous 
in  attracting  young  men  to  his  standard,  had 
detected  in  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  a  promising 
recruit.  Moreover,  the  great  orator  from  the 
Midi, — warm-hearted,  exuberant,  and  fervidly 
eloquent, — was  strongly  attracted  by  the  cold 
and  elegant  young  Breton,  so  different  in  every 
way  from  himself.  He  accordingly  enlisted  him 
in  the  ranks  of  his  followers  ;  and  when,  in 
1881,  he  formed  his  first  ministry  (populaiiy 
known  as  the  <*  Great  Ministry"),  he  chose  this 
deputy  of  thirty-five  to  be  his  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  *<  Great  Ministry*'  did  not  re- 
main long  in  power,  but  it  lasted  long  enough 
for  M.  Waldeck -Rousseau  to  make  himself  re- 
membered. In  a  circular  letter  to  the  prefects 
of  the  departments,  dated  November  24,  1881, 
he  vigorously  attacked  the  French  patronage 
system,  which  transformed  the  legislators  into 
perpetual  solicitors  of  places  for  themselves  and 
for  their  friends.  He  declared  that  he  would 
refuse  to  receive  letters  addressed  to  him  bj 
deputies  to  recommend  applicants  for  plaoet. 
This  act  of  energetic  independence  was  resented 
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»  depnties,  and  contributed  to  the  early  fall 

Garabetta  cabinet  on  January  26,  1882. 
;  this  incident  had  sufficed  to  make  M. 
Bck- Rousseau  known  as  a  man  fitted  to 
Q,  and  endowed  with  courage  as  well  as 
jr.  Consequently,  in  1883,  when  Jules 
,  another  good  judge  of  men,  formed  his 
a^y, — one  of  the  longest  in  power  and  most 
tant  in  the  history  oif  the  third  Republic, — 
eck- Rousseau  was  again  chosen  for  the 
►lio  of  the  interior.  JDuring  the  tw^o  yeai-s 
dch  the  Ferry  ministry  was  compelled  to 
e  the  continual  attack  of  the  reactionary- 
1     coalition,    Waldeck- Rousseau    assisted 

in  defending  the  principles  of  republican- 
bringing  to  the  support  of  his  chief's 
>U8  and  almost  brutal  eloquence  the  re. 
«  of  a  formidable  dialectic,  whose  chilling 
0688  was  only  the  mask  of  the  keenest 
m  and  epigram. 

ten,  in  March,  1885,  as  tlie  result  of  an  in- 
i  in  the  Tongking  war,  the  Ferry  ministry 
rem  power,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  with- 
almost  completely  from  active  participation 
itics.      For  four  years  he  retained  his  seat 

Chamber,  but  almost  never  took  part  in 
Iscussions,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
he  aided  the  Moderate  Republicans  in  their 
8  upon  the  Radical  ministry  of  Floquet.  lie 
ied  to  the  bar,  where  his  great  name  and  his 
ded  oratorical  talents  assured  him  one  of 
Bt  places  in  his  profession.  In  1889  he  did  not 
r  as  a  candidate.  Instead,  he  utilized  the  ex- 
ice  he  had  acquired  in  public  affairs  in  mas- 
;  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
1  in  his  legal  practice.  There  was  no  great 
iftl  case,  no  great  industrial  litigation  or  im- 
it  civil  process,  in  which  he  did  not  play  a 

His  intellect, — logical,  clear,  and  penetrat- 
-was  not  baffled  by  the  most  difficult  compli- 
8  of  finance  or  jurisprudence.  Moreover,  he 
ad  the  dryness  inherent  in  such  subjects  by 
rations  and  applications  drawn  from  his 
ad  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  men 
Sairs,  and  by  that  delicate  irony  which  illu- 
88  all  his  utterances,  and  which,  added  to 
larm  of  an  impeccable  style,  makes  each  of 
"gnments  in  court  a  work  of  art  delightful 
;o  the  ear  and  to  the  intelligence.  He  acted 
insel  for  the  government  and  for  the  Bank 
mce  ;  he  defended  the  interests  of  Goquelin 

sait  brought  against  him  by  the  Comedie 
siae  ;  he  defended  the  millionaire  spend- 
Lebaudy  against  his  family,  who  sought  to 
lie  coarts  appoint  a  trustee  for  his  estate. 
Bcember,  1898,  as  lawye/  for  one  of  the 
on  of  the  now  world-famous  Madame 
lerty  be  was  the  first  person  to  declare  in 


court  his  conviction  that  the  Humbert -Craw  ford 
litigation  was  fraudulent.  On  one  occasion  1 
heard  him  make  an  argument  in  a  financial  case 
in  reply  to  his  recent  colloagut',  himself  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  M.  Millerand.  Tlie  two  speeches, 
80  unlike  in  tone  but  so  equal  in  ability,  were 
characteristic  of  the  two  adversaries, — the  one 
speech  calm,  measured,  and  courti'ous  ;  the  other 
sharp,  aggressive,  and  bitter.  But  his  gn^atcase, 
— the  one  wliicli  did  the  most  to  spread  his  name, 
and  in  which  ho  is  said  to  have  received  a  fee  of 
$25,000.00, — was  the  Panama  case,  in  which  he 
defended  the  famous  engineer  Eiffel,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Killt'l  Tower,  against  tlie  charge  of 
having  swindled  the  Panama  (^)mpany  l)y  false 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  work  peifornied  by 
the  contractors.  His  argument,  wliioh  was  de- 
livered before  a  crowded  cc)urt  room,  occupied 
several  sessions.  Amid  the  intricacies  and  tech- 
nicalities of  th(j  points  at  issue  he  seemed  to  be  a 
master  of  engineering  as  well  as  of  iinance.  And 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  long  effort,  he  delivered 
a  peroration,  received  with  great  applause  by  his 
listeners,  but  often  quoted  against  him  since,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  court  not  to  make  an 
example  of  men  who,  like  De  Lesseps  and  Kiff(?l, 
had  contributed  bv  their  achievements  to  the 
fame  and  influence  of  their  country,  and  who  (to 
use  his  own  words)  *♦  avuirnt  j\u't  a  la  gnuufe  hu- 
miliee  de  1S70  raumone  (Vun  j>€U  ile  gloirc^^^ — 
**  who  had  given  of  their  fame  to  France  as  one 
gives  alms  to  the  unfortunate."  1  can  still  recall 
the  picture  of  M.  Waldeck- Bousseau,  after  that 
great  speech,  passing  through  the coiridors  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  followed  by  his  admirers. 

M.  Waldeck- Bousseau's  successes  and  increas- 
ing reputation  caused  his  friends  in  the  Bepubli- 
can  party  to  regret  keenly  his  retirement  from 
politics.  His  absence  was  felt  all  the  more  be- 
cause the  former  leaders  of  the  moderate  wing 
were  by  this  time  either  tic^ad,  like  Jules  Ferry, 
or  discredited  and  without  prestige.  In  1894, 
the  Republicans  of  the  department  of  La  Loire 
took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  to 
elect  M.  Waldeck -Rousseau,  without  his  solicita- 
tion and  almost  in  the  face  of  his  opposition. 
But  he  was  too  faithful  to  his  party  to  avoid 
what  was  represented  to  him  as  his  duty.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  abstained  from 
speaking  and  took  little  part  in  actual  i^olitics 
except  when  practically  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
members  of  his  party,  who  called  upon  him  for 
stump  speeciies  during  the  campaigns.  It  was 
tlius  also  that,  in  1895,  he  consented  to  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  Felix 
Faure,  whose  mediocrity  appealed  more  strongly 
to  the  Electoral  College.    But  M.  Waldeck- Rous- 
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seau's  real  period  of  activity  Ijegan  with  the  cri- 
sis of  the  Dreyfus  affair, — that  disturbance  which 
upset  all  parties,  and  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
be  endangering  the  Republic  itself.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  like  the  majority  of  sensible  and  lib- 
eral French  statesmen,  was  in  favor  of  the  only 
normal  and  logical  solution  of  the  diflBculties 
which  the  case  presented, — an  immediate  and  fair 
revision.  When  the  Dupuy  ministry  proposed 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Criminal 
Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  delivered  his  first  great  address  in  the 
Senate,  and  produced  a  profound  impression. 
From  that  moment  on  he  threw  himself  into  the 
struggle,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in  it,  no  longer 
with  that  air  of  skeptical  indifference  which  had 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  him,  but  with  the 
conviction  and  the  energy  of  the  patriot  and  the 
statesman.  It  was  in  June,  1899,  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  affair ;  the  nation  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  factions  ;  the  long- cherished  animosi- 
ties tlireatened  to  break  out  in  open  violence  ; 
the  anny  seemed  to  be  hesitating,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Republic  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
chance  of  some  general's  momentary  wavering 
from  discipline  or  of  some  excited  agitator's 
hazard  of  fortunes.  The  Dupuy  ministry  had 
just  collapsed,  and  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  power  at  that  crit- 
ical period,  when  Dreyfus  was  just  about  to  re- 
turn and  his  case  to  be  retried.  M.  Loubet  ap- 
pealed to  the  devotion  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau.  If  the  latter  had  lis- 
tened only  to  his  personal  interests,  to  his  fond- 
ness for  studious  retirement,  and  to  his  disdain 
of  political  ambitions,  he  would  have  refused. 
But  he  saw  a  difficult  task  to  be  performed  and 
a  great  responsibility  to  be  undertaken.  He  ac- 
cepted. He  decided  to  appeal  to  all  parties,  even 
the  most  extreme,  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
Republic.  He  brought  together  in  the  same 
cabinet  a  general  of  w^hom  he  was  sure,  from  rea- 
sons of  friendship  and  obligation,  and  a  Socialist 
whose  ability  and  worth  he  had  seen  tested  in 
the  tribunals  of  justice.  He  formed  that  minis- 
try of  June  22,  1899,  in  which  were  united  men 
as  different  as  General  de  Galliffet,  the  Deputy 
Millerand,  the  Moderate  Republican  Decrais,  and 
the  young  Socialist  Baudin. 

The  Opportunist  party,  in  which  up  to  that 
time  Waldeck -Rousseau's  friends  were  all  to  be 
found,  split  into  two  parts  ;  one,  the  smaller,  en- 
dorsed this  bold  stroke,  which  seemed  to  them 
warranted  by  the  situation  ;  the  other,  led  by 
M.  M^line,  to  whom  was  soon  added  M.  Ribot, 
refused  to  follow  him  in  this  seemingly  precari- 
ous venture.  The  Radical  party,  for  the  most 
part,    and   the   more   judicious   element  of   the 


Socialist  party,  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the 
new  ministry,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
<*  Ministry  of  Defense  and  of  Republican  Action." 
With  this  heterogeneous  majority,  to  which  the 
'  *  advanced  "  parties  made  the  largest  contribu- 
tion, Waldeck- Rousseau,  the  former  Conserra- 
tive  Republican,  only  yesterday  the  best  author- 
ized spokesman  of  the  Opportunist  party,  sac* 
cecded  in  governing  France  for  the  last  tbtee 
years. 

That  he  has  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  that 
majority  some  of  the  features  of  his  own  pro* 
gramme  ;  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  advanced  party,  instead  of 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  moderates  ;  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
radicalism,  and  to  accept  certain  measures  of  an 
almost  socialistic  character,  this  cannot  be  denied. 
But  his  work,  as  a  whole,  has  been  of  the  most 
fruitful  character,  and  is  worth  summarizing. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  reestablished  peace, — 
in  the  material  and  in  the  moral  sense, — ^in  the 
thoroughfares  of  Paris  and  in  the  hearts  of  most 
Frenchmen.  The  time  is  past  when  President 
Loubet  could  be  insulted  by  ruffianly  National- 
ists in  Paris,  or  assaulted  at  AuteuU  by  aristo- 
cratic Royalists  or  Bonapartists.  The  Dreyfus 
affair  has  been  closed  by  a  compromise,  the  only 
means  which  could  have  been  peaceably  em- 
ployed ;  Dreyfus  has  been  pardoned.  The  am- 
nesty has  been  voted  after  a  splendid  speech  of 
the  prime  minister,  which  the  Senate  caused  to 
be  posted  in  all  the  communes  of  France. 

Further,  he  has  succeeded  in  passing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  measures  which  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  only  unrealized  projects.  In  the  fir^ 
place,  he  has  created  a  colonial  army,  the  need 
of  which  had  been  felt  for  twenty  years. 

Another  law  has  been  passed  making  the  in- 
heritance tax  less  burdensome  on  small  estates. 
Still  another  law  has  reduced  the  excise  taxes 
upon  wine,  beer,  and  cider  (what  are  called  in 
France  **  hygienic  beverages  "),  .and  increased 
that  upon  distilled  liquors,  a  measure  which 
aims  at  both  the  welfare  and  the  morality  of  the 
masses,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  cheaper  the  wine 
upon  the  workingman's  table  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  the 
really  dangerous  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  law  which,  beyond  all  others,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau^s  govern* 
ment,  and  which  has  been  the  most  exhaustivelj 
and  passionately  debated,  is  the  law  dealing  with 
the  associations,  which  received  the  President's 
signature  on  July  1,  1901.  This  law  establishes 
and  regulates  the  right  of  association,  hitherto 
refused  by  the  law,  to  groups  consisting  of  mors 
than  twenty  persons.     The  feature  which  gives 
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w  a  peculiarly  aggressive  character,  and 
has  called  forth  the  protests  of  the  Roman 
iC8  and  of  a  great  number  of  Liberals,  is 
makes  the  existence  of  the  religious  associa- 
ependent  upon  tlie  good  will  or  the  caprice 
government,  which  has  utililized  it  to  pro- 
,he  existence  of  societies  accused  of  taking 
[politics,  such  as  the  Jesuits  and  the  As- 
.onists.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  very 
kceof  a  ministry  supported  by  the  Radicals 
nditioned  upon  its  adoption  of  a  policy,  if 
stile,  at  least  defiant  with  regard  to  Catliol- 

In  the  law  of  associations,  M.  Waldeck- 
AU  has  made  this  concession  to  an ti -clerical 
ent.  In  return  he  was  not  expected  to 
>ut  certain  further  articles  of  the  Radical 
mme,  whicli  he  always  opposed,  such  as 
»me  tax,  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  and 
laration  of  Church  and  State. 
the  bitter  complaints  of  the  conservative 
tion,  which  reproached  his  administration 
laking  dangerous  concessions  to  tlie  anti- 
Is,  with  being  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
lectivists,  with  endangering  national  safe- 
I  national  credit,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau 
ply  by  citing  the  social  and  political  re- 
which  he  has  brought  to  pass,  by  pointing 
peace  and  order  reestablished  in  the  coun- 
id  to  France's  worthy  maintenance  of  her 
8  a  great  power  in  the  European  concert. 
BCtions  of  April  27  and  May  1 1  have  shown 
e  country  at  large  indorsed  tliis  policy. 
the  great  source  of  M.  WaUleck- Rousseau's 

during  his  three  years  of  office,  was  the 
ce  and  magnetism  of  his  personality  ;  tliis, 
han  anything  else,  enabUni  him  to  maintain 
Ine  and  loyalty  in  the  ranks  of  his  majority. 
Jdeck- Rousseau  is  cold  in  temjMM-ament ;  in 
iBt  turbulent  of  parliamentary  storms  he  is 

oollected,  alwavs  master  of  himself.  He 
»n  been  called  haughty  and  contemptuous. 

indeed,  reserved  and  somewhat  distant ; 
not  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  the  ordinary 
ian,  for  he  has  a  species  of  dignity  due  as 
bo*  timidity  as  to  good  taste.  In  fact,  his 
^nees  is  timidity  in  disguise.     On  one  oc- 

when  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  wt*nt  to 
lim  make  an  argument  at  tlie  Palais  de 
>,  he  confessed  to  being  greatly  disturbed, 
kid  to  her,  at  tlieir  nrxt  meeting,  **You 
Dear  ruining  my  logic  ;  I  do  not  like  to 
before  my  friends."  Tliis  great  <jrator  is 
great  master  of  silence,  who  wastes  words 
r  in  public  nor  in  private.  lie  has  no 
688  for  notorietv  i>r  displav.  He  is  as 
to  escape  from  celebrations,  reception.**,  and 
)te  as  some  are  to  participate  in  them.  L 
(■id  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  iu 


the  Senate  almost  by  force,  after  his  temporary 
retirement  from  politics.  Since  he  has  been 
prime  minister,  he  has  declined  all  invitations, — 
except  in  cases  where  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  en- 
courage some  charitable  or  humane  enterprise. 
Beneath  his  cold  and  unsympathetic  exterior  he 
conceals  the  warmest  and  most  generous  of  hearts. 
His  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  dearly  loved  him. 
When  thev  met  for  the  last  time,  after  three 
years  of  unbroken  union  and  friendship,  there 
were  tears  in  all  their  eyes. 

For  relaxation  from  his  work,  in  which  he 
expends  his  energy  without  stint,  he  turns  to 
painting  in  water  colors,  l>eing  reckoned  an  ama- 
teur of  distinction,  and  to  angling,  which  he  once 
declared  to  be  the  one  thing  for  which  he  felt  him- 
self best  fitted.  Highly  cultivated  and  well  read, 
ho  is  also  fond  of  travel  ;  the  Italian  cities,  espe- 
cially Venice,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  him, 
whenever  his  duties  do  not  keep  him  in  Paris. 
Sometimes,  in  vacation,  he  si>ends  long  periods 
at  sea,  on  board  the  vacht  of  one  of  his  friends. 
He  w-as  on  one  of  these  cruises  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1901,  the  arrival  in  France  of  the 
Czar  was  announced.  While  the  other  ministers 
were  rushing  about  in  feverish  excitement,  and 
lavishing  th(»ms«-*lves  upon  preparations  and  ar- 
I'angements,  the  prime  minister  tranquilly  con- 
tinued his  voyage  until  it  was  time  to  return  to 
the  shore  ;  then  he  returned,  and  received  his 
imperial  guest  with  his  accustomed  quiet  ease. 

His  engaging  manners  impress  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  him.  His  charm  and  perfect 
distinction  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
diplomatic  corps.  The  German  ambassador  once 
said  to  him:  **What  a  pity  that  my  master 
cannot  make  your  acquaintance." 

M.  Waldeck- Rousseau's  chief  means  of  in. 
fluence  and  his  supreme  fascination  is  his 
eloquence.  1  have  often  heard  him  speak,  upon 
the  most  widely  differing  subjects,  and  always, 
however  dry  the  question  under  discussion,  the 
cliarm  and  the  pleasure  have  been  the  same.  His 
eloquence  is,  above  all,  modern,  discarding  idle 
ornament  and  antiquated  rhetoric.  There  are  no 
tall  phrases  or  showy  metaphors,  but  there  is 
precision,  clarity,  and  logic.  His  reasoning  is 
clothed  in  a  language  so  pure  and  a  style  so 
harmonious  ;  he  coins  such  felicitous  plirases 
and  such  telling  formulas  ;  he  introduces  into 
his  discourse  so  many  striking  observations  and 
so  many  flashes  of  wit ;  his  irony  is  so  keen  and 
polished  ;  he  speaks  with  such  conviction,  such 
ease,  and  such  art,  that  each  of  his  addresses  is  a 
delight  to  his  auditors,  whether  supporters  or 
opponents. 

A  half-dozen  of  his  speeches  as  prime  minister 
have  been  posted  in  all  the  communes  of  France,,  au 
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honor  which  tlie  Chamber  and  the  Senate  confer 
onlv  on  rare  occasions.  One  of  his  most  admired 
addresses  was  tliat  in  which  he  defended  before 
the  Senate  tlie  terms  of  the  law  of  amnesty,  and 
in  which  he  branded  with  ignominy  the  crimes 
and  the  wrongs  comniitted  in  the  course  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair  and  its  sequels.     He  said  ; 

To  those  who  consider  this  measure  too  indulgent, 
and  wlio  believe  that  we  are  incurring  the  danger  of 
eufeebling  the  sense  of  respousilnlity  in  the  national 
consciousness,  I  confine  myself  to  replying  that  there 
are  punishments  more  severe  tlian  those  which  the  law 
inflicts;  that  the  justice  wliose  seat  is  in  our  court 
rooms  is  not  the  sole  justices  which  pronounces  sentence 
upon  the  guilty.  There  is  another  justice,  constituted 
by  the  public  conscience.  The  decision  of  this  justice 
will  be  handed  down  through  the  ages,  will  furnish  an 
example  to  nations,  and  has  already  become  a  part  of 
history. 

"When  the  appropriations  for  the  expedition  to 
China  were  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber,  and 
wlien  certain  Deputies,  from  a  sentiment  of  hos- 
tility to  tlie  Church,  opposed  the  granting  of  in- 
demnities to  the  missionaries,  Waldeck-Rousseau 
came  to  tlie  rescue  witli  a  speecli,  on  the  mission 
and  the  duties  of  France  in  the  Orient,  of  such 
lofty  eloquence  that  his  habitual  adversaries  ap- 
plauded with  enthusiasm.     He  has  always  been 


happy,  especially  in  the  days  when  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  moderate  party,  when  he  oaed 
to  brand  the  flatterers  of  the  mob  the  dema- 
gogues who  < '  intoxicate  the  masses  with  the  al- 
cohol of  false  promises."  He  framed  a  definition 
of  socialism  which  has  remained  famous,  when 
he  termed  it,  *^  that  enormous  and  childish  il- 
lusion, which  arouses  the  evil  passions  of  the 
credulous,  and  which  traverses  paths  of  hatred 
and  rage  to  reach  its  goal  in  misery  and  servi- 
tude." His  social  and  economic  doctrine  is 
summed  up  in  this  famous  phrase  of  his,  "Labor 
must  own  and  capital  must  work. " 

Gambetta  was  once  declared,  by  one  of  his 
opponents,  to  speak  with  such  eloquence  that  his 
adversaries,  the  Radicals,  had  to  hold  on  to  their 
benches  to  keep  themselves  from  applauding  him. 
The  correct,  lucid,  and  somewhat  frigid  eloquence 
of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  has  not  quite  this  mar- 
velous effect.  But  it  is  almost  as  marvelous  that 
during  so  long  a  time,  despite  all  the  snares  of 
an  unremitting  opposition,  he  should  have  been 
able,  by  almost  daily  triumphs  of  persuasion,  to 
hold  together  and  keep  in  order  the  majority,  by 
whose  aid  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  France 
three  years  of  a  government  at  once  peaceful, 
energetic,  and  fruitful. 


II.— M.  COMBES,  PHYSICIAN,   SCHOLAR,  AND  RADICAL  LEADER 


"There  are  men  who  can  be  succeeded  but 
not  replaced.'*  The  new  premier  of  France 
would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  apply  this  time- 
honored  maxim,  frequently  illustrated  in  politics, 
to  the  statesman  whom  he  so  unexpectedly  suc- 
ceeds. 

M.  Combes  is  far  from  being  unknown  in 
France,  where,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  now  in  the  cabinet.  For  all  that,  his 
selection  as  president  of  tlie  council  of  ministers 
has  caused  considerable  surprise.  Many  have 
thought  that  he  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  duties 
of  this  position,  and  that  his  personality  was  a 
little  deficient  in  the  prestige  which  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  possesses  to  so  high  a  degree,  not  to 
speak  of  the  eloquence  which  is  still  more  im- 
portant in  a  prime  minister. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Combes,  who,  although  by 
no  means  young,  is  still  comparatively  a  new- 
comer in  French  politics,  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  playing  a  very  distinguished  r6h. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation  in  France,  and  who,  more- 
over, have  followed  the  course  of  M.  Combes 
since  the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  have 
no  difliculty  in  understanding  the  reasons  which 
have  caused  M.  Loubet  to  intrust  the  leader  of 


the  Radical  party  in  the  Senate  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  cabinet.  These  reasons  are 
valid  and  of  various  nature. 

The  principal  reason  is  that  the  Radical  party 
has  been  the  one  most  successful  in  the  last  elec- 
tions. The  great  majority  of  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  newly  elected  deputies  favorable 
to  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  ministry  is  made  up  of 
Radicals.  It  was  to  the  support  of  the  Radicals 
that  M.  Waldeck -Rousseau  owed  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  power,  and  it  is  therefore  only  just 
that  his  policies  should  be  continued  by  those 
who  had  approved  and  supported  them. 

Now  in  the  Radical  party  there  are  not  many 
men  whose  past  services  or  personal  prestige 
marks  them  out  as  available  for  the  prime  min* 
istry.  The  Radical  party  has  plenty  of  men  of 
talent,  but  it  has  not  many  men  of  the  very 
first  order.  In  fact,  it  has  only  two.  One  of 
these  is  M.  Bourgeois,  who  is  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  distinguished  leader  of  the 
party.  But  M.  Bourgeois,  who  has  been  for  a 
certain  time  forced  by  family  reasons  to  with- 
draw from  active  politics,  was  unwilling  and  on- 
able  to  accept  the  position  for  which  his  name 
naturally  suggested  itself.  The  other  is  M. 
Brisson,  an  upright  and  austere  Jacobin,  some* 
what  lacking  in   adaptability,  whose   influence 
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Las  of  late  been  on  the  wane.     M.  Brisson  was 
approached,  but  wisely  declined. 

M.  Loubet,  well  acquainted  with  the  Senate, 
in  which  he  had  sat  for  twenty  years,  then  sought 
among  its  members  for  a  man  sufficiently  in  har- 
mony with  the  advanced  Republican  majority  to 
enjoy  its  confidence,  and  with  sufficient  authority 
in  the  Parliament  to  be  able  to  guide  it.  He  se- 
lected M.  Combes.  In  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  he  could  hardly  have  ma(ie  a  better 
choice. 

M.  Combes  will  be  sixtv- seven  vears  old  in 
September.  He  is  a  small  man,  which  is  not 
counted  as  a  disqualification  in  France,  where  a 
popular  proverb  and  the  experience  of  history 
agree  in  inspiring  confidence  in  men  of  moderate 
stature.  Bonaparte  was  short ;  so  was  M.  Thiers. 
As  to  his  age,  M.  Combes  does  not  show  it.  He 
is  full  of  life  and  vouth,  and  in  that  Senate  made 
up  of  veterans  he  seems,  in  spite  of  his  gray 
mustache  and  imperial,  a  new  recruit,  such 
vivacity  n^sides  in  his  features  and  such  indefati- 
gable energy  in  all  his  figure.  Although  not  a 
powerful  orator,  he  is  a  precise  and  clear  speaker, 
trained  in  parliamentJiry  d(»bate. 

M.  Combes  comes  from  the  south  of  France. 
He  is  a  son  of  that  turbulent  and  fluent  Midi, 
where  men  are  born  eloquent,  and  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  seems  to  impart  to  their  natures  a  dou- 
ble share  of  liveliness,  aggressiveness,  and  color. 
Like  many  representatives  of  free  thought  and  an- 
tagonists of  the  Church,  he  began  his  cancer  un- 
der those  influences  of  which  he  was  later  to 
become  the  irreconcilable  adversary.  He  was 
educated  in  a  religious  seminary,  where  he  was 
trained  in  the  principles  which  ho  has  since  de- 
tested. It  has  often  happened  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  have  been  of  her  own  household. 
Voltaire,  who  uttered  the  famous  phrase,  ''  £cra- 
sez  rin/dmcy'^  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  Renan, 
whose  name  in  clerical  circles  is  as  much  loathed 
as  that  of  Voltaire,  received  all  his  instruction 
from  priests.  The  leader  of  anti- clericalism  un- 
der the  third  Republic,  Gambetta,  who  said, 
** Clericalism,  there  is  the  enemy,"  was,  like  M. 
C-ombes,  the  pupil  of  a  little  seminary.  But 
M.  Combes  received  religious  instruction  longer 
than  any  of  them.  Voltaire  and  Gambetta  were 
under  clerical  guardianship  only  in  their  early 
youth.  Renan  liimself  parted  with  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  M.  ('oml)es  remained 
within  the  Church  even  in  his  maturity  ;  he  took 
priestly  orders,  and  became  what  Renan  had  once 
dreamed  of  becoming, — an  ecclesiastical  professor 
in  a  Catholic  seminary. 

In  1895,  when  M.  Combes  was  first  made 
minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  Radical  cab- 
in^ of  M.  Bourgeois,  it  occurred  to  me  to  hunt 


up  in  the  Library  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  the 
theses  which  M.  Combes  had  written  in  his  old 
days  to  obtain  his  degree  of  (Jocteur-es-Iettres.  I 
found  a  great  vohnne  of  several  hundred  pages, — 
like  all  French  theses, — upon  **The  Psychology 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  and  another  thesis  in 
Latin,  likewise  upon  a  question  of  scholastic 
metaphysics.  I  took  the  occasion  to  make  these 
two  metaphysical  works  known,  by  analyzing 
them  in  a  Paris  newspaper.  Then  l)egan  a  cam- 
paign of  ridicule  and  epigram  in  the  Conservative 
press  against  the  Radical  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
theologian.  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  himself,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  champion  of  the  mo<lerate 
party  against  the  Radical  ministry  of  M.  Bour- 
geois, said,  at  Bordeaux,  in  1897,  in  replying  to 
those  who  accused  the  Republican  party  of  reac- 
tionary tendencies:  *'lt  is  certainly  not  in  our 
ranks  that  you  must  look  to  find  a  magistrate* 
who  has  learned  how  to  distinguish  real  republi- 
cans l)y  prosecuting  them  under  the  empire,  or  a 
learned  theologian  who  has  trained  himself  by 
the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  to  spy  out 
better  the  clericals  in  disguise."  Again,  the 
other  day,  when  M.  roml)es  fir.st  appeared  before 
the  (Miamber,  the  old  clerical  and  royalist  Baudry 
d'Asson  bitterly  reproached  liim  for  his  "apos- 
tasy." How  did  M.  Combes  come  to  forsake 
what  he  had  previously  followed,  and  to  break 
with  the  political  and  religious  system  to  which 
he  had  previously  adhered  ?  This  he  has  never 
explained  to  the  public.  We  only  know  that 
one  fine  day  he  abandoned  scliolastic  theology  for 
tlie  study  of  medicine  ;  left  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  where  he  had  been  known  as  I'abbd 
Combes,  to  establish  himself  in  the  Department 
of  the  Charente  Infcrieure,  where  he  was  there- 
after to  pass  as  Dr.  C-ombes.  Modest  in  his  am- 
bitions, he  selected  a  little  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  town  of  Pons,  where  he  practiced 
his  new  profession.  With  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte, 
he  began  to  promulgate  the  new  ideas  to  which 
he  had  just  given  his  adhesion,  and  which,  in 
these  southwestern  regions,  find  a  soil  at  once 
favorable  and  hostile,  inasmuch  as  one  part  of 
the  population  is  of  Huguenot  stock,  and  the  other, 
more  numerous  still,  retains  a  strong  Bonapartist 
feeling. 

The  physician  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
rural  population  in  France.  By  his  daily  con- 
tact with  the  people  he  is  enabled  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  simple-minded,  and  to  spread 
his  ideas.  M.  Combes,  nevertheless,  made  but 
slow  progress.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pons  ;  in  1879,  he  was  made  member  of  the 
*'  Conseil  G^n^ral,"  and  it  was  not  until  January, 

*  M.  Guyot-DessalKne,  now  a  Radical  depatj,  former  Judgr 
of  the  empire. 
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1886,  that  lie  succeeded  in  being  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate,  which  has  only  three  hundred 
members,  all  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  is  less 
turbulent,  less  sensational,  and  less  frequented 
by  the  public  than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  men  of  great  ability  and 
genuine  talent  may  here  long  remain  unknown  to 
all  except  those  who  actually  watch  them  at  their 
work.  It  was  thus  that  M.  Combes  was  little 
known  when,  in  1895,  M.  Bourgeois  placed  him 
in  his  Radical  ministry,  by  the  side  of  M.  Berthe- 
lot  and  M.  Cavaignac.  He  had  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues,  except  by  his  work 
upon  committees,  especially  those  relating  to 
educational  matters. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  he  was 
the  author  of  certain  bills  which  testified  to  the 
energy  of  his  passion  for  reform,  and  to  his  vig- 
orous hostility  to  clerical  influence.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  ranks  he  continued  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  those  educational  questions  which,  in 
France,  have  always  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  zealous  for  the  emancipation  of  the  nation. 
In  the  discussions  which  ended,  on  May  29  of 
this  year,  in  a  complete  reform  of  French  sec- 
ondary instruction,  adapted  from  henceforth  on 
to  the  needs  of  a  modern  democracy,  M.  Combes 
played  a  leading  part  as  spokesman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

To  the  measures  which,  during  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ministry,  had  had  for  their  object  the 
disarmament  of  the  clerical  party,  M.  Combes 
has  given  ardent  support.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Associations, 
whose  report  was  presented  by  M.  Vall6,  the 
new  Minister  of  Justice.  When  M.  Waldeck- 
Kousseau,  in  advocacy  of  the  bill,  delivered 
before  the  Senate  one  of  those  great  addresses 
for  which  he  is  noted,  it  was  M.  Combes  who 
proposed  to  the  Senate  that  it  be  posted  on  the 
walls  of  all  the  villages  of  France. 

Within  tlie  last  few  years  the  importance  and 
the  influence  of  M.  Combes  have  increased 
through  the  progress  of  the  Radical  party  in  the 
Senate.  The  group  of  which  he  was  the  chief, 
before  his  election  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Senate,  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  in 
that  assembly,  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
numbered  scarcely  ten  members. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the  Senate, 
which,  only  a  few  yeara  ago,  was  regarded  by 
the  Radical  party  as  an  obstacle  to  all  reform,  as 
an  injurious  institution  which  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed,— the  Senate,  whose  abolition  was  de- 
manded in  all  Radical  platforms, — now  supplies 
the  leader  of  the  Radical  party.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Senate  is  par  excellence  the  conserv- 


ative factor  in  the  Republic,  less  subject  than 
the  Chamber,  which  is  directly  created  by  popu- 
lar vote,  to  the  sudden  gusts  and  the  superficial 
agitations  which  disturb  the  masses  ;  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  those  outbursts  of  clerical  or  reaction- 
ary sentiment  which,  under  the  name  of  Boulang- 
ism,  anti-Semitism,  or  nationalism,  have  too  often 
shown  their  effects  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
It  IS  precisely  upon  the  field  of  conflict  against 
clericalism  and  nationalism, — in  other  words,  as 
M.  Combes  expressed  it  last  January  in  the 
Senate,  <<the  conflict  for  the  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  over  that  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution," — that  M.  Combes  has  given  ener- 
getic support  to  the  Waldeck -Rousseau  cabinet. 
He  has  accepted  power  with  a  view  to  continuing 
this  policy.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  does  not 
seek  to  carry  out  the  entire  programme  of  radi- 
icalism.  He  will  limit  himself  to  applying  vig- 
orously the  law  of  associations  already  in  force 
and  to  striking  a  new  blow  at  clerical  education 
by  securing  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Falloux,  of 
1850,  which  confers  upon  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions privileges  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the 
national  schools.  Like  most  men  who  have  freed 
themselves  from  clerical  influence,  M.  Combes, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  pride  himself  on 
being  liberal.  To  an  editor  of  Le  Figaro^  M. 
Jules  Huret,  he  said  recently  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  freedom  of  teaching  is  a  natural 
right. 

A  mong  reforms  of  a  social  and  political  nature, 
he  will  revive  the  project  of  pensions  for  working 
men  prepared  by  M.  Millerand,  he  will  reform 
the  system  of  courts -martial,  will  reduce  military 
service  to  two  years,  and  will  frame  a  system  of 
taxation  involving  the  income  tax,  so  long  advo- 
cated by  the  Radicals. 

To  realize  this  programme, — to  which,  on  June 
12,  the  Chamber  gave  in  advance  its  approval 
by  a  vote  of  329  to  124, — M.  Combes  has  assem- 
bled in  his  cabinet  a  group  of  colleagues  each  of 
whom  has  been  tried  and  tested,  and  of  whom 
two  at  least  are  of  extremely  interesting  person- 
ality. One  of  these  is  the  vimi  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  CamilTe  Pelletans,  well  known  in  journal- 
ism, a  somewhat  erratic  writer  and  a  brilliant 
orator,  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  displayed  as  a 
member  of  the  Opposition  qualities  which  for  the 
fii'st  time  will  be  exercised  constructively.  The 
other  is  Maurice  Rouvier,  who  has  already  been 
many  times  minister,  and  once  even  prime  min- 
ister. M.  Rouvier  has  taken  part  in  parliamen* 
tary  life  since  the  foundation  of  the  I^publie, 
and  has  been  prominent  in  the  most  difficult  and 
most  troubled  periods.  A  financier  of  great 
ability,  an  orator  of  remarkable  power,  he  stands 
out  conspicuously  above  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 
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STRIKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PRIOR  to  1881,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
national  government  to  collect  data  rela- 
tive to  labor  controversies.  It  was  only  in  the 
period  of  twenty  years  closing  with  December, 
1900,  that  the  strike  assumed  great  importance, 
although  this  method  of  seeking  redress  of  real 
or  supposed  grievances  had  been  resorted  to  since 
1740,  or  1741,  when  the  journeymen  bakers  of 
New  York  City  demanded  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  made  an  agreement  not  to  bake  bread  until 
their  demand  was  acceded  to.  The  main  facts 
relating  to  tlie  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  period 
from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  constructed  from  the  six- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  In  the  North  Amrrican 
Review  for  June,  Commissioner  Wright  makes 
the  following  comments  on  the  statistics  therein 
presen^d  : 

**  From  the  following  table  relative  to  strikes, — 
an  analysis  of  the  lockout  table  need  not  be 
attempted,  as  the  lockouts  constitute  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  industrial  disturb- 
ances,— it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  of 
establishments  involved  in  any  one  year  was  in 
1899,  being  11,317,  and  the  next  largest  number 
was  in  1886,  being  10,053.  Tlie  losses  to  em. 
ployers  and  employees  under  all   tlie  conflicts, 


both  strikes  and  lockouts,  occurring  in  the  period 
amounted  to  tlie  enormous  sum  of  |;468,968,  ,581, 
more  than  6,000,000  persons  havin^':  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  for  an  average  of  23.8  days. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  most  strikes  fail  ;  but 
the  foregoing  record  shows  that  50.77  per  cent, 
of  the  strikes  succeeded,  that  13.04  per  cent, 
succeeded  partly,  and  that  36. 19  per  cent,  failed. 

♦*  The  figures  in  the  tables  do  not  represent  the 
actual  number  of  different  individual  employees 
who  were  involved  in  strikes  or  lockouts  in  a 
given  year,  because,  in  many  cases,  there  have 
been  two  or  more  strikes  or  lockouts  in  one  con- 
cern in  the  same  vear. 

"Of  the  whole  number  of  strikes,  14,457  were 
ordered  by  labor  organizations  ;  these  represented 
103,455  establishments  out  of  a  total  of  117,509. 
Of  the  strikes  ordered  by  organizations,  52.86 
percent,  were  successful,  13.60  per  cent,  partly 
successful,  and  33.54  per  cent,  unsuccessful. 
These  percentages  coincide  very  closely  with 
those  relating  to  the  total  number  of  successful, 
partly  successful,  and  unsuccessful  strikes. 

GKOORAPHICAL    DISTKIBl^TION. 

"  The  distribution  of  strikes  offers  occasion  for 
some  very  serious  refl(»ctions.  During  the  twenty 
years  included  in  the  report.  New  Vork  shows 
the  largest  number  of  strikes,  as  well  as  the  larg- 


STRIKES. 


Year. 

Number 
of 

Estab- 

Em- 
ploye<'8 
thrown 
out  (if 
employ- 
ment. 

.\  verage 

(lunitiun 

(days). 

Wage  loss 

of 
employees. 

Assistance 

to 
employees 
by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Per  cent,  of  estublishments 
in  which  strikes- 

AtrikM     ni»»iiisin- 
Blrikea.     y.^^xy^,^y 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

IHHl 
1»«5 

1884 
1885 

471 
451 
47H 
448 
645 

2,a3s 

2.  lift 
2,7.% 
2,867 
2,284 

120,r,L»l 
154.B71 
14»,7«3 
147,054 
242,705 

12.8 
21.0 
20.6 
80.5 
80.1 

63,372,578 
0,864,228 
6,274,480 
7,«»J«J,717 

10,663f248 

9387,999 
734,3:)9 
40l.2:» 
407,871 
465.827 

11,919.483 
4.269.094 
4,eJW,027 
3,:«13,073 
4,388,893 

12,357,808 
6,698,495 
6,509,017 
2.936,752 
5,135,404 

61.37 
5^3.59 
58.17 
51.50 
52,80 

7.00 
8.17 
16.09 
3.89 
9.50 

81.63 
38.24 
25.74 
44.61 
87.70 

18tC 

1880 
18B0 

1,432 
1,496 
006 
1.075 
1.833 

10,053 
6.589 
8.506 
3,786 
9,424 

608,044 
879,676 
147,704 
249,550 
851,944 

23.4 
20.0 
20.3 
28.2 
24.2 

14,902.453 
16,560,534 
6,3n,740 
10,44J«,«86 
13.875,338 

1,122,130 

1,121,554 

1,752,6<W 

■«»2,017 

910,285 

34.50 
45.64 
52.22 
46.49 
52.65 

18.85 

7.19 

5.48 

18.91 

10.01 

46.65 
47.17 
42.30 
34.60 
37.34 

18B1 
18B8 

van 

1804 
1806 

1,717 
1,206 
1,305 
1,340 
1,215 

8,116 
5,540 
4J»5 
8,106 
6,073 

298,039 
206,671 
265,914 
660,425 
802,403 

.«.o 

23.4 
20.6 
32.4 
20.5 

14,801,505 
10,772,622 
0.038,048 
87,145,582 
13,044,830 

l,132,r>57 
833,874 
56.S,lft3 
961,052 
550165 

6,176,688 
5,145.691 
3,406,195 
18,982,ia) 
5,072,282 

37.88 
39.31 
60.86 
38.09 
55.24 

8.29 

8.70 

10.32 

13.50 

9.94 

53.83 
51.90 
38.82 
48.41 
34.82 

liili 

1,086 
1,078 
1,056 
l,7W 
1,770 

5,462 
8,402 
8,800 
11,817 
0,248 

U7JSCJ0 

241,170 
408,301 
«S40,002 
417,072 
505,066 

22.0 
27.4 
22.5 
15.2 

11,098,207 
17,468,904 
10,037,284 
15,157.965 
18,341,570 

8257,KW,478 

462,  ia5 

721.1^4 

585,228 

1,096,030 

1,434,452 

5,304 ,2;e 

4,868,687 
4.596,462 
7,44:3.407 
9,431,299 

50.19 
57.31 
64  19 
73.24 
46.43 

7.47 

28.12 

6..38 

14.25 

20.62 

33.34 
14.57 
29.43 
12.51 
32.95 

ToUl  1    aK.79B 

*6,105,m»4 

23.8 

$16,lT4,T0:t 

$12'J,731,12l 

5«).77 

.    i:H4 

36.10 

*  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 
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LOCKOUTS. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

lock- 

outs. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ment«in- 

volved. 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
employ- 
ment. 

Average 

duration 

(days). 

Wage  loss 

of 
employees. 

Assistance 

to 
employees 
by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

Per  cent,  of  efltAbllshments 
in  which  lockouts- 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1881 
1888 
188» 
1884 
1885 

6 
28 

88 

4^ 
60 

9 

48 

117 

854 

183 

4,131 
20,512 
18,121 
15,424 

32.2 
105.0 
67.5 
41.4 
27.1 

$18,519 

466.345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901,173 

$3,150 

47,668 

1(12,253 

314.027 

80,488 

$6,960 
112,388 
297,097 
640.847 
455,477 

88.89 
64J39 
56.41 
27.97 
38.25 

11.11 
8.28 

86.71 
48.60 
71.75 
58.47 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

140 
67 
40 
36 
64 

1,509 

i;»l 

180 

138 

884 

101,980 
59,630 
15,176 
10,731 
21,555 

39.1 
49.8 
74.9 
67.5 
73.9 

4,281.058 
4;333,700 
1,100,057 
1,879,722 
957,966 

549,452 
155,846 

85.931 
115,389 

77,210 

1.949,498 

2,819,736 

1,217.199 

307,125 

486,^8 

21.18 
34.19 
74.44 
40.91 
65.74 

18.11 
1.25 
8.89 

25.76 
6.66 

65.71 
64.56 
21.67 
83.33 
28.70 

1891 
1898 
1898 
1894 
1895 

69 
61 
70 
55 
40 

546 
716 
805 
876 
870 

31,014 
32,014 
21,842 
29,619 
14,785 

37.8 
72.0 
34.7 
39.7 
31.6 

883,709 
2,856,013 
6,659.401 
2.022.709 

791,703 

50,195 
637,684 
864,268 
160,244 

67,701 

616,888 

l,6ft5,080 

1,034,480 

980,584 

584,155 

63.92 
60.13 
41.90 
11.81 
13J34 

14J39 

26J38 

18.81 

2.40 

21.79 
6J» 
89.79 
86JB9 
86.49 

1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 

40 
88 
42 
41 
60 

51 

171 

164 

823 

2,281 

7,688 

7,763 

14,217 

14,817 

62,663 

65.1 
38.6 
48.8 
87.5 
885.1 

690,945 

583,606 

880,461 

1,485.174 

16,136,803 

61.355 

47,886 

47.098 

126.957 

448,819 

857,5a5 
298,044 
289.403 
879.365 
6,447,930 

80.89 
60.82 
63.41 
18.01 
94.80 

1.96 

8.51 

.61 

.68 

.81 

17.66 
85iS7 
8S.9B 
81.87 
6.30 

Total 

1.006 

9,983 

501,307 

97.1 

$48,819,745 

$3,451,461 

$19,927,983 

60.79 

6J» 

42J8 

est  number  of  establisliraents  affected,  that  State 
having  28.34  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
strikes  in  the  country  during  the  whole  period, 
and  32.20  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved.  Pennsylvania  follows,  with 
12.48  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  strikes, 
and  15.69  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved.  Illinois  had  11.58  per  cent, 
of  the  strikes,  and  17.68  per  cent,  of  the  estab- 
lishments affected. 

*  *  In  a  group  of  States  consisting  of  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  87,878  establishments  under 
strike  during  the  period  out  of  a  total  of  117,- 
609  in  the  whole  country  ;  that  is,  in  this  group 
of  States  the  establishments  involved  were  74. 78 
per  cent,  of  all  involved.  These  States  contained 
45.02  per  cent,  of  all  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  employed  55.15  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  mechanical  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

INDUSTRIES    CHIEFLY    INVOLVED. 

<'  As  regards  the  employees  involved  in  strikes, 
almost  the  same  percentages  are  shown  ;  but  the 
industries  most  affected  by  strikes  during  the 
twenty  years  were  the  building  trades,  with  4,440 
strikes,  involving  41,910  establishments  and  665,- 
946  employees  ;  coal  and  coke,  with  2,515  strikes, 
involving  14,575  establishments  and  1,892,435 
employees  ;  metals  and  metallic  goods,  with  2,080 
strikes,  involving  4,652  establishments  and  511,  • 
336  employees  :  clothing,  with  1,638  strikes,  in- 
volving 19,695  establishments  and  563,772  em- 
ployees;  tobacco,  with  1,509  strikes,  involving 


6,153  establishments  and  251,096  employees; 
and  transportation,  with  1,265  strikes,  involving 
3,436  establishments  and  484,454  employees.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  of  the  22,795  strikes  which  oc- 
curred during  the  period,  59  per  cent,  were  in 
the  six  industries  just  mentioned,  while  of  the 
117,509  establishments  involved,  76.95  per  cent, 
were  so  engaged.  As  regards  the  employees 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes,  71.60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  were  connected  with 
establishments  engaged  in  these  six  industries.  '* 

As  to  the  success  attending  strikes.  Colonel 
Wright  shows  that  strikes  to  secure  an  increase 
of  wages  included  28.70  per  cent,  of  all  estab- 
lishments involved,  and  of  this  number  success 
resulted  in  52.77  per  cent.  In  strikes  under- 
taken for  both  increase  of  wages  and  reduction 
of  hours,  62.49  per  cent,  succeeded. 


"  PROSPERITY  "  AND  THE  WAGE-EARNER. 

THE  publication  of  some  of  the  data  comprised 
in  the  census  of  1900, — especially  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Bulletin  No.  150,  devoted 
to  manufacturing, — affords  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  progress  made  during  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900.  If  the  returns  do  not  fully  bear 
out  the  expectations,  based  on  the  last  few  years 
of  prosperity,  we  should  remember  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  decade  under  consideration  there 
was  a  four  years'  period  of  depression  (1893-96), 
and  this  went  far  to  neutralize  the  progress  shown 
in  the  remaining  years.  This  point  is  emphasised 
in  an  article,  entitled  **  Warning  from  the  Cen- 
sus," in    Gunton's  Mngazint  for  June.      In  thif 
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article  the  editor  shows  that,  while  the  total  value 
of  manufactured  products  increased  during  the 
last  census  decade  39. 1  per  cent. ,  the  population 
increased  in  the  same  period  20.7  per  cent. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  AVERAQE  WAGES. 

*•  The  test  as  to  whether  or  no,  or  how  much, 
this  increased  product  really  registers  any  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  national  welfare,  is 
whether  it  yielded  a  larger  actual  distribution 
among  the  common  people.  And  tlie  key  to  this 
must  be  found  in  the  comparative  amount  of 
wages,  and  purchasing  power  of  those  wages,  as 
expressed  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  1890  was  $1,891,228,321, 
and  in  1900  it  was  $2,330,273,021,  showing  an 
increase  of  1439,044,700,  or  23.2  per  cent.  The 
number  of  laborera  among  whom  this  was  divided 
was,  in  1890,  4,251,613,  and  in  1900,  5,321,087, 
showing  an  increase  of  1,069,474,  or  25.2  per 
cent.  Thus,  while  the  increase  in  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  was  large,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  is  relatively  larger.  The  total 
wages  increased  23.2  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  laborers  increased  25.2  per  cent.,  showing  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  laborers  was  about  8^  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  wages.  This  is 
painfully  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
wages  in  1890  were  1444.83,  and  in  1900  only 
5437.95,  or  actually  |6.88,  or  1.5  per  cent.,  less 
in  1900  than  in  1890.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  $444.83  for  1890  was  probably  too 
high  an  average,  due  to  a  different  method  of 
estimating  the  average  number  of  laborera  from 
that  employed  either  in  1880  or  1900,  and  due 
also  to  the  fact  that  in  1 890  certain  relatively  high- 
salaried  employees,  sucli  as  salesmen,  clerks,  etc., 
were  included  in  the  wage-earning  group,  thus 
raising  the  general  average  of  wages,  while  in 
1900  these  employees  and  their  salaries  were 
shown  separately.  This  might  account  for  the 
seeming  decrease  in  average  wages,  but  would 
still  leave  the  figures  showing  practically  no  in- 
crease. 

ACTUAL    DECLINE    IN    "REAL    WAGES.*' 

<*  If  we  turn  to  the  prices,  we  find,  according 
to  Dun's  index  number  of  prices  of  350  articles 
averaged  according  to  importance  in  consump- 
tion, that  on  January  I,  1890,  a  given  amount 
of  these  products  cost  $90,191  ;  and  on  June  1, 
1900,  when  the  census  was  taken,  these  same 
articles  cost  $91,829,  showing  an  increase  of 
$1,638,  or  1.8  per  cent.  Here,  then,  if  we  take 
the  wage  averages  for  the  two  periods  just  as 
they  stand,  we  have  an  actual  fall  of  1.5  per 
cent,  in  wages  and  a  rise  of  1.8  per  cent,  in 
prices,  which  means  a  reduction  of  3.3  \yQV  cent. 


in  real  wages,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's 
work.  Even  assuming  that  there  was  no  real 
fall  in  average  wages,  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  would  indicate  a  decline  of 
nearly  2  per  cent,  in  real  wages  during  the  dec- 
ade." 

THE  LAST  CENSUS  DECADE  COMPARED  WITH  THE 

PRECEDING  ONE. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  last  census  dec- 
ade with  tlie  preceding  one.  Professor  Gunton 
finds  that,  from  wliatever  point  the  facts  are 
viewed,  the  actual  progress  was  greater  between 
1880  and  1890  than  between  1890  and  1900. 

*'The  products  per  capita  increased  just  twice 
as  fast.  Nominal  wages  increased  28  per  cent., 
and  real  wages  38  per  cent,  in  the  former  period, 
as  against  practically  stationary  wages  between 
1890  and  1900,  and  a  fall  in  real  wages  of  nearly 
2  per  cent.  The  actual  increase  in  total  product 
was  $335,281,737  greater  from  1880  to  1890 
than  from  1890  to  1900,  while  the  percent,  of 
increase  was  74.5  per  cent,  in  the  former  period, 
as  against  39. 1  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  or  nearly 
twice  as  great.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
respects,  conspicuously  wage  distribution,  we 
have  made  no  progress  at  all  during  the  decade 
ending  1000,  while  in  every  respect, — including 
investment  of  capital,  total  product  per  capita, 
and  purchasing  power  of  money, — the  progress 
of  the  previous  decade  was  strikingly  greater 
than  in  the  last.'' 


THE  SHIPPING  COMBINE. 

MANY  of  the  English  periodicals  indulge  in 
more  or  less  excited  comment  on  what 
some  of  them  are  pleased  to  term  the  *<  Morgan- 
eering"  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade,— that  is  to 
say,  the  purchase  of  the  White  Star  and  other 
Atlantic  lines  by  the  combination  headed  by  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  writing 
in  the  London  Reviexo  of  Reviews^  is  inclined  to 
ridicule  the  hysterical  outbursts  of  the  British 
press,  and  to  contribute  what  he  can  to  the  sooth- 
ing of  John  BulFs  troubled  spirit.     He  says  : 

**  To  read  the  excited  comments  of  some  news- 
papers, it  would  seem  as  if  the  purchase  of  these 
steamers  were  equivalent  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  British  flag  from  the  seas.  Questions  have 
been  asked  in  Parliament,  ministers  have  been 
adjured  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the 
Morgan ization  of  our  mercantile  marine  ;  and,  in 
short,  John  Bull  has  uttered  the  same  kind  of 
incoherent  ejaculations  which  we  all  indulge  in 
when  wo  are  rudely  roused  from  a  sound  sleep 
by  an  unexpected  summons.  There  are,  how- 
ever, signs  that  the  mood  of  indignant  and  irra- 
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tional  surprise  is  paasiog,  and  that  the  British 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  somewhat  of  the 
abaiiriiity  of  its  momentary  panic.  For  my  part, 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive  why  the  purchase 
of  second-hand  shipe  by  American  capitalists 
should  be  regarded  as  a  deadly  blow  to  Uritisli 
enterprise,  when  the  very  men  who  are  making 
the  hubbub  would  compass  heaven  and  earth  Co 
secure  for  Britisli  shipyards  American  orders  for 
building  a  brand  new  fleet. 


TrnttaceBn  attack  1  ng  «  ship.  (Fatalmilefrora  the  work  of 
OUnaMorgannsMiuinus;  De  Glntlbna  StKBtDsblp  olltiubu». 
tgoE.)— From  tiiaWatmliuUrOaxcUtlLoadrm). 

"Suppose that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  l«n 
millions  8t«rling  in  his  pocket,  had  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  place  orders  for  the  building 
Of  first-class  liners.  We  all  know  what  would 
happen.  German  and  British  shipbuilders  would 
compete  eagerly  for  the  privilege  of  executing 
his  orders  ;  and  if  he  decided  to  place  his  orders 
with  the  British  builders,  a  piean  of  praise  and 
exultation  would  have  gone  up  from  all  our  news- 
papers. They  would  have  declared  that  the 
placing  of  such  gigantic  orders  with  British  ship- 
builders was  the  most  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
preeminence  of  British  industry.  They  would 
have  crowed  and  strutted  in  all  their  newspapers 
over  this  conclusive  tribute  to  our  preeminence 
in  this  department,  and  every  one  would  have 
felt  that  we  could  breathe  freely  once  more,  as 
we  were  still  at  the  top  of  the  walk.  But  be- 
cause Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  preferred  to  buy 
second-hand  ships  instead  of  ordering  new  ones, 
we  quake  in  a  panic.  "Why  this  should  be  is  a 
mystery.  The  absurdity  is  so  great  that  in 
another  month  we  shall  probably  find  that  the 
panic  is  past,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  by 
the  end  of  the  year  we  discover  that  Mr.  Morgan 
has  been  one  of  niir  iM'st  friends. 

' '  The  'J\mei  Vienna  correspondent  has  pointed 


out  that  the  Germans,  with  their  usual  aatutS' 
ness,  have  been  prompt  to  seize  this  momentary 
fit  of  unreason  on  the  part  of  the  British  puhUc 
in  order  to  excite  ill-feeling  between  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  and  many  foolish  persons  in 
this  country  have  done  their  best  to  aid  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  mischievous  effort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  from  the  Morganization  of  the  Atlantic  ferry. 
As  the  Americans  supply  much  the  most  of  the 
freight  and  by  far  the  most  of  the  passengers,  it 
is  reasonable  and  natural  that  they  should  wish 
to  own  the  ships.  If,  instead  of  persisting  in 
their  protective  policy,  they  bad  allowed  free 
registration  of  foreign- built  ships  under  the 
American  flag,  they  would  long  since  have  had 
Atlantic  liners  of  their  own  ;  and  as  we  have 
been  perpetually  objurgating  tliem  because  of 
their  persistence  in  this  protective  policy,  it  is 
extremely  foolish  to  shriek  with  foar  when,  by  a 
side  wind,  they  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  con- 
trol of  Atlantic  liners  without  placing  tliem  on 
the  American  registry  under  the  American  flag. 
"The  movement  toward  the  Americanization 
of  the  Atlantic  ferry  compels  even  the  most 
sluggish  amongst  us  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the    process  of    Americanization    is    going    on 


tight  little  l&lond  to-marmv 
From  tbe  Am 


Steadily,  and  that  nothing  that  we  can  do  will 
prevent  it.  The  wealth,  the  enterprise,  the 
energy  of  the  Americans,  are  forces  against  which 
it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  contend.  We  shall, 
indeed,  be  much  better  advised  if,  instead  of  re- 
garding; tlieni  as  hostile  forces,  we  make  tlie 
l>eBt  of  tlx-  situation,  and  enter  into  the  closest 
possible  partnership  with  the  young  and  rising 
power  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  AmericuiiKation 
of  Great  Britain  will  follow  in  due  time ;  the  re- 
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union  of  the  English -speaking  race  will  be  brought 
about  on  business  ])rinciples  ;  and  some  time  in 
the  future  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  or  li is  successor, 
will  have  to  negotiate  a  much  greater  combine 
than  any  which  has  yet  startled  the  world.  As 
the  White  Star  shareholders  and  Messrs.  Ogden 
and  others  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  be 
merged  in  the  American  combine,  so  the  British 
Empire  will  discover  that  its  solid  interests  point 
not  to  a  hopeless  effort  to  rival  the  United  States, 
but  to  entering  the  combine." 

Profits  and  Loss  of  the  Deal. 

The  Monthly  RevitWy  in  an  article  on  **  Profit 
and  Loss  on  the  Atlantic  Deal,"  takes  rather  a 
serious  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Americanization 
of  the  Atlantic*  shipping.  At  the  same  time  it 
points  out  that  the  fundamental  facts  whicli  gov- 
ern the  situation  were  such  as  to  render  such  a 
change  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  Four- fifths 
of  the  freight,  three-quarters  of  the  first-class 
passenger  fares,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the 
emigrant  money  which  British  shipowners  have 
been  earning  has  come  out  of  American  pockets, 
and  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  business  was  the 
proiiuct  of  American  soil.  It  was  gathered  and 
transported  cheaply  to  the  coast  by  American 
t:*nterprise,  and  yet  for  years  (ireat  Britain  has 
iH'eii  enjoying  the  whole  of  wliat  was  thus  com- 
ft»nably  put  into  her  pockets.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  moment  would  come  when  America 
would  demand  her  share.  The  British  ship- 
owners had  no  option  but  to  accept  the  terms 
which  were  offered,  and  so  it  is  that  the  White 
Star  and  her  sister  enterprises  have  passed  out 
of  English  control.  They  remain  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  but  only  because  under  American  navi- 
gation laws  they  cannot  get  an  American  register. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    DEAL. 

At  the  same  time  the  Monthly  Review  points 
out  that  against  this  drawback  England  gains 
enormously  by  surrendering  the  Atlantic  food 
supply  to  America.  By  the  sacrifice  of  what  is 
really  a  very  small  portion  of  her  maritime 
commerce,  she  places  her  most  vulnerable  point 
under  American  protection.  It  is  true  that  she  is 
losing  a  small  part  of  hefr  offensive  force,  but  by 
parting  with  it  she  is  committing  America  to 
something  like  a  defensive  alliance.  Is  it,  after 
all,  a  partnership  that  America  is  beginning  to 
form,  a  partnership  from  whicli  she  will  be  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  escape  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  America  was  still  bit- 
terly hostile  to  England  and  still  warmly  at- 
tached to  France,  war  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  America  continued  to  supply 
England  with  corn.     A  diplomatic  quarrel  en- 


sued between  America  and  France  which  reached 
so  high  a  pitch  that  America  was  prevented  from 
openly  joining  England  in  the  war  by  France 
withdrawing  her  claims.  To  protect  her  great 
trade  she  was  ready  to  fight  her  best  friend  by 
the  side  of  her  worst  enemy.  That  trade  was 
vital  to  her  then,  and  under  the  new  conditions 
it  will  be  more  than  ever  an  essential  part  of  her 
existence. 

KEENACT    THE    NAVIGATION    LAWS  I 

But  while  the  economic  conditions  determine 
that  the  true  equilibrium  can  only  be  obtained 
when  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  American  hands, 
over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  same 
conditions  determine  that  the  equilibrium  should 
be  found  in  British  predominance.  If  there  is 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to 
spnjad  the  dominion  of  the  great  syndicate  over 
wider  seas,  it  is  necessary  to  England's  com- 
mercial position  that  she  should  take  action  on 
the  first  sign  of  such  an  intention.  A  simple  re- 
enactment  of  the  oM  navigation  laws,  which  pro- 
hibited the  vessels  of  foreign  countries  carrying 
into  British  ports  anything  but  their  own  national 
products,  must  infallibly  choke  out  foreign  com- 
petition. Without  the  trade  between  British 
ports,  no  shipping  enterprise  could  thrive  any- 
where but  in  the  North  Atlantic  or  North  Pacific  ; 
and  even  there,  by  means  of  Canada,  England 
holds  the  interior  lines.  By  an  imperial  naviga- 
tion law  she  would  have  at  her  call  a  force  which 
she  could  mobilize  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  In  re- 
turn for  the  monopoly  which  the  state  insured  to 
the  shipowners,  the  shipowners  would  have  to 
take  the  state  into  partnership  on  the  lines  on 
which  the  guaranteed  railways  of  India  are  in 
partnership  with  the  Indian  Government.  The 
great  lines  would  be  subsidized,  and  in  return 
for  this  would  have  to  fulfill  certain  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  postal  duties,  and  to  submit  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  government  director.  Probably  a  mere 
preferential  treatment  of  British  ships  in  the  mat- 
ter of  port  duties  would  bring  England*8  pushing 
rivals  to  reason.  The  question  is  one  which  the 
editor  thinks  could  profitably  be  discussed  at  the 
a[)p roach ing  assembly  of  colonial  statesmen. 

The  Alarmist  View  of  the  Question. 

^'Calchas*'  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Re* 
view  &n  article  entitled  *'The  Ocean  Trust  and 
National  Policy,"  which  takes  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  situation.  He  maintains  that  England's  loss 
of  one-fift(jenth  of  her  steam  tonnage,  and  that 
the  best  of  it,  is  a  serious  matter,  so  serious  that 
it  threatens  her  maritime  predominance  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  empire.  He  does  not  think 
that  the  combination  was  inevitable.     He  thinks 
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that  it  could  )tave  been  resisted,  and  oiigbC  to 
have  been  resisted.  The  r«al  origin  of  the  whole 
strategical  scheme  was  the  steel  trust,  and  the 
shipping  lines  and  the  ocean  syndicate  are  only 
the  tentacles  ot  that  great  octopus.  ' '  Calclias  " 
quotes  Mr.  Schwab's  statflineni  to  an  interviewer 
from  the  Koelnische  Zeituiig  to  prove  that  the 
Steel  trust  intends  to  cut  ofi  tlie  entire  export  of 
British  and  German  iron  industries  in  the  lean 
years,  when  England  will  realize  wliat  American 
competition  means  as  she  has  never  done  before. 
The  syodicate  is  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  steel  trust  looks  to  the 
Australian  and  South  African  markets.  The 
acquisition  of  the  White  Star  Line  provides  Mr. 
Morgan  with  an  Australian  and  South  African 
service.  What  we  are  discussing  is  not  the  in- 
sertion of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  but  a  blow 
middle  a  wedge  already  in- 
ion  remains  passive,  in  ten 
years'  time  the  finest  passenger  steamers  and  the 
largest  fi'eight  fleets  in  the  Atlantic  will  fly  the 
American  flag.  The  Belfast  building  agreement 
is  simply  meant  to  make  as  difScult  as  possible 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  English  capitalists  to 
fight  the  trusts.  They  must,  however,  be  fought, 
and  the  hope  of  '  ■  Calchaa  "  is  that  the  syndicate 
may  break  down  from  over 'Capitalization.  The 
German  lines,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  a  million, 
have  only  a  capital  of  £14, 000, 000  (170, 000, 000), 
while  Mr.  Morgan  capitalizes  his  syndicate  at 
£34,000,000  for  a  tonnage  of  only  648,000  tons. 
To  some  it  appears  as  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  bought, 
at  a  price  infinitely  beyond  its  value,  a  mass  of 
tonnage  which  in  ten  years  will  be  obsolete.  But 
"Calchaa"  is  not  disposed   to  rely  upon  these 


From  Ifoonahlne  (London). 


councils  of  optimism.     He  thinks  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  conquesta 

HOW    TO    FIOHT    THE   TRDST8. 

nis  advice  is  that  England  should  fight  the 
trusts,  and  that  the  British  state  should  take  the 
field  against  the  American  trust.  The  German 
Emperor  has  shown  what  may  be  done  by  way 
oC  prevention.  "Calchaa"  suggesls  that  some- 
thing may  well  be  done  by  way  of  cure.  First, 
he  would  amend  the  law  of  merchant  shipping  so 
as  to  secure  complete  equality  of  competitive  con- 
ditions between  British  and  foreign  vessels. 
Tlie  anomaly  of  the  lighting  dues  should  be 
abolished,  and  foreign  vessels  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  same  load-line  regulations  as  those 
enforced  on  British  vessels.  Secondly,  he  would 
deepen  British  docks  and  harbors.  Thirdly,  he 
would  grant  subsidies  to  British  shipowners,  and 
begin  by  counterpoising  the  grant  of  £280,000 
per  annum,  which  has  enabled  German  shipping 
to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  far  East.  Fourthly, 
he  would  give  an  imperial  guarantee  to  a  new 
imperial  steamship  line  running  from  Queens- 
town  to  Halifax  in  less  than  five  days.  As  the 
nucleus  of  a  counter- combine  the  Cunard  and 
Allan  tines  are  indispensable.  Tf  nothing  but 
subsidies  will  keep  them  out  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
hands,  England  must  subsidize  at  once.  Fifthly, 
be  would  reenact  the  navigation  laws  in  a  mod- 
ified form  as  the  only  remedy  which  would  be 
absolutely  and  instantly  effective.  If  England 
levied  discriminating  duties  upon  all  imports 
bronglit  in  foreign  bottoms,  an  attempt  of  the 
United  States  to  retaliate  would  be  commercial 
suicide. 

"  Calchas "  reminds  us  that  Adam  Smith  re- 
garded the  navigation  laws  as  perhaps  the  wisest 
of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England. 
Their  revival  would  smash  the  whole  theory  and 
process  of  Morganeering  at  a  single  blow.  The 
navigation  laws  would  make  British  ships  what 
they  would  be  in  univei-sal  free-trade  conditions, 
the  cheapest  medium  of  exchange.  There  is  no 
greater  political  idea!  in  tlie  world  than  that  of 
Anglo-American  friendship,  but  England  will 
promote  it  far  better  by  healthy  proof  of  her  own 
vigor  and  resources  than  by  a  spirit  of  maudlin 
resignation. 

In  the  Ntw  Liberal  Review  the  writer  of  the 
serial  articles  on  "The  Present  State  of  our 
Navy  "  deals  with  the  shipping  trust.  Hie  ar- 
gument is  that  England  must  fight  the  tmat  by 
founding  a  line  of  steamers  which  will  be  tree 
from  the  influence  of  the  American  railways. 
Halifas  should  be  the  port  on  the  American  dde 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  S40  miles  nearer  to  Liver- 
pool than  is  New  York,  and  in  ti;ne  of  al 
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this  would  save  a  day  and  a  half.  A  25-ki)(>t 
steamer  would  cover  the  distance  in  four  days, 
and  the  great  central  city  of  the  United  States, 
Minneapolis,  could  be  reached  at  the  end  of  six 
davs.  Such  a  lino  of  stearaei-s  would  have  a 
trcMxl  influence  on  Canada.  Six  steamers  wonl<l 
lie  required,  costing  about  six  millions  sterling. 
The  writer  proposes  that  the  a<hniralty  should 
pay  a  subsidy  of  £70,000  a  year  to  each  steamer. 
Canada  has  already  offered  a  subsidy  of  £100,000 
for  such  a  line. 


THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  THE  CRUELTY  IN  THE 

PHIUPPINES. 

THERE  is  a  striking  article  in  the  July 
McClure's  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland,  a 
young  army  surgeon  who  was  detailed  for  duty 
in  the  Philippines,  and  who  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  of  the  American  soldier  in  those 
islands.  Dr.  Rowland's  duties  included  attend- 
anue  on  great  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  returning  to  America,  and  extensive 
field  and  hospital  service  which  brought  him  into 
the  most  intimate  personal  contact  with  men  rep- 
resenting all  the  different  types  of  the  American 
soldier.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  the 
second  time  on  the  transport  Sumner,  in  charge 
of  the  insane  patients  sent  aboard  by  the  differ- 
ent shore  hospitals,  a  majority  of  the  cases  being 
melancholia  following  chronic  nostalgia. 

In  his  exceedingly  plausible  explanation  of  the 
horrors  of  Philippine  warfare  recently  brought 
to  uSy  he  begins  by  admitting  that  the  men  who 
were  guilty  of  cruelty  must  have  approved  of 
what  they  did  because  the  American  soldiers  are 
not  automata  by  any  means. 

<*  Reading  in  his  morning  paper  of  the  torture 
and  wholesale  extermination  of  helpless  Filipinos, 
the  average  New  Yorker  or  Philadelphian  thinks 
at  once  of  the  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  whom  he 
happens  to  know  in  the  Philippines,  and  is  re- 
assured that  if  only  all  of  the  men  were  of  the 
type  of  this  partijcular  acquaintance,  there  would 
l>e  no  such  disgraceful  blots  on  the  pages  of  the 
nation's  recent  history."  But  Dr.  Rowland  tells 
us  that  it  is  just  such  a  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  who 
has  done  the  horrible  things,  and  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  it  is  possible. 

WHAT   NOSTALGIA   CAN    Da 

**  When  the  regimental  surgeon  writes  ^nos- 
talgia *  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  patient,  he  has  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  decide  whether  the 
more  fit  term  might  not  be  <  malingering.  *  At 
aoy  rate,  patients  with  the  former  malady  do 
not  receive  any  extra  amount  of  care  or  atten- 


tion. Yet  this  chronic  homesickness  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  disorders  which  we  have  to 
tj-eat.  It  represents  the  solution  from  which 
might  crystallize  insanity.  It  is  more  danger- 
ous in  that  it  is  so  often  unsuspected,  and  will 
smoulder  along  until  it  finally  bursts  in  a  flame 
of  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania.  It  accounts  for 
more  dementia  than  sun  or  fever.  When  a  man 
is  herded  with  a  body  of  otlier  men  for  a  while, 
he  begins,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  lose  his  indi- 
viduality. When  tliere  is  not  one  single  famil- 
iar feature  in  all  of  his  environment,  this  loss  of 
a  former  identitv  is  much  enhanced.  He  bo- 
gins  to  cease  to  think  of  himself  as  Jones,  or 
Brown,  or  some  one  else,  of  such  and  such  a 
place.  He  is  simply  a  unit  of  a  certain  whole, 
and  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  capacity 
grows  more  and  more  automatic.  He  is  no 
longer  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which 
he  was  l)orn  and  bred.  He  ceases  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  former  code  of  ethics.  There  is 
nothing  around  him  to  remind  him  that  he  is 
himself.  His  principles  unconsciously  adjust 
themselves  to  surrounding  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

MANY  CASES  OF  SUDDEN  DEMENTIA. 

*<One  day,  while  on  guard  duty,  a  second 
sergeant  of  one  of  the  companies  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  acute  dementia.  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  his  case  lav  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
his  belt  was  full  of  ammunition  and  his  Krag- 
Jorgenson  was  in  his  hands.  He  had  strayed  a 
few  yards  from  the  outposts,  when,  suddenly, 
and  without  the  slightest  warning,  he  threw  up 
his  piece  and  opened  a  hot,  though  deliberate, 
fire  upon  his  comrades.  The  others,  recognizing 
the  situation,  promptly  took  to  cover.  The  cover 
was  full  of  Filipinos,  but  that  was  an  unimpor- 
tant item  :  the  Filipinos  were  poor  shots,  the 
sergeant  known  to  be  a  fine  one.  Seeing  no  one 
in  sight,  the  madman  started  for  the  enemy's 
trenches  at  a  slow  run,  and  as  he  ran  he  howled. 
The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  was  as  he  disap- 
peared in  an  intervening  clump  of  bamboos. 
Two  days  later  he  returned  unharmed,  with  but 
five  rounds  left  in  his  belt.  The  dementia  had 
passed,  leaving  him  confused  and  a  trifle  de- 
pressed. Why  he  was  not  killed  was  never  def- 
initely learned.  His  comrades  told  the  surgeon 
that  for  several  weeks  he  had  been  moody  and 
uncommunicative.  Once  or  twice  he  had  re- 
marked that  unless  they  went  on  a  'hike*  be- 
fore long  he  would  lose  his  mind.  His  diagnosis 
was  entered  in  the  hospital  records  as  *  acute 
mania,'  and,  there  being  no  return  of  the  disor- 
der, he  was  in  due  time  recorde<i  as  *  recovered.* 

**  A  few  days  later  a  corporal  suddenly  leaped 
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from  the  window  of  a  nipa  hut  where  he  was 
quartered,  and,  without  the  slightest  discoverable 
cause,  sprang  upon  a  passing  native,  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  and  began  to  beat  him  unmerci- 
fully. It  took  ten  men  to  take  the  soldier  to  the 
hospital,  where  for  two  hours  he  raved,  suffering 
apparently  from  the  delusion  that  he  was  in  ac- 
tion. The  surgeon  did  not  give  him  any  seda- 
tive, wishing  to  observe  the  case.  This  man  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  signal  corps,  and  in  his 
delirium  he  sent  and  received  messages,  and  went 
through  all  the  technicalities  of  an  advance  under 
fire.  Before  long  he  became  quiet,  and  slept  all 
night.  The  following  morning  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  incident,  but  was  very  depressed, 
rather  ashamed  of  his  being  in  hospital,  and  re- 
quested to  be  returned  to  duty,  as  he  *  felt  all 
right.*  This  man  bore  an  excellent  reputation, 
was  popular  with  his  officers  and  comrades,  and 
had  never  been  known  to  drink  or  in  any  way 
badly  comport  himself. 

"There  were  two  other  men  in  the  company 
who  were  known  to  be  suffering  from  chronic 
nostalgia.  The  resulting  depression  of  spirits 
had  made  them  negligent  of  their  duties  to  the 
extent  of  being  several  times  reprimanded,  and 
once  or  twice  sent  to  the  guard -house.  Soon 
there  developed  the  profound  conviction  that 
every  one  was  leagued  against  them.  This  in 
one  case  produced  a  morbid  mental  condition  that 
resulted  in  an  attempted  suicide  by  jumping  into 
the  river.  The  other  was  found  by  an  officer 
and  a  squad  of  men  deliberately  attempting  the 
murder  of  a  native*  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  motive  for  the  act.  One  of  these  men 
returned  to  San  Francisco  under  the  care  of  the 
author,  the  other  was  lost  sight  of.  The  man 
who  was  sent  home  made  a  perfect  recovery  be- 
fore the  Golden  Gate  was  reached. 

<  <  There  was  another  case  of  a  commissioned 
officer  whose  health  was  such  that  'he  was  or- 
dered by  the  commanding  medical  officer  to  re- 
main in  hospital.  This  order  produced  a  state  of 
irritation  in  the  patient  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  cause.  Upon  his  attempting  to  leave  the 
officers*  ward  he  was  forcibly  detained,  at  which 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  even  reaching  the  point 
of  his  loudly  threatening  to  kill  the  medical  offi- 
cer upon  the  next  opportunity  that  offered.  The 
recovery  of  this  patient  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
complete.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  demented  at  any  time.'* 

Dr.  Rowland  gives  such  instances  to  help  him 
in  his  graphic  account  of  an  imaginary  trio  of 
nice,  average  American  boys,  whom  he  intro- 
duces into  the  hell  of  Philippine  warfare  to  do 
exactly  the  things  which  have  recently  shocked 
millions  of  American  citizens. 


TWO  YEARS*  LEGISLATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wil- 
lough  by,  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  has  a 
timely  article  describing  the  work  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly  and  its  enactments,  which  go 
into  effect  July  1,  1902.  Congress  gave  the 
newly  constituted  government  the  greatest  free- 
dom to  work  out  the  problems  of  revenue,  edu- 
cation, public  works,  and  local  government. 

The  two  sessions  of  the  first  legislative  assem- 
bly have  been  completed.  The  American  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  constituting  the  majority 
of  the  executive  council,  are  able  to  control  the 
action  of  that  body.  The  lower  house  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
Porto  Ricans.  Therefore,  any  measure  to  be- 
come a  law  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  both 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  Porto 
Rico. 

THE   NEW    REVENUE   LAW. 

« 

A  new  revenue  system  for  the  island  has  been 
devised  after  careful  investigations  by  the  Presi- 
dent's special  commissioner.  Dr.  Hollander.  At 
his  recommendation,  a  fiscal  system  has  been  pro- 
vided closely  following  the  American  practice  of 
taxation.  Porto  Rico's  revenues  are  obtained 
from  excise  and  license  taxes  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  certain  classes  of  commercial  paper,  a  prop- 
erty tax  of  one- quarter  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  real 
and  personal  property,  a  tax  upon  inheritances, 
and  certain  miscellaneous  imposts.  Congress  has 
provided  that  the  receipts  from  all  customs  duties 
from  Porto  Rico  on  foreign  importations  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  island  treasury,  and  the  act 
itself  made  elaborate  provisions  for  carrying  out 
a  thorough  assessment  of  property  on  the  island. 

A  GOOD    SYSTEM    OF   PUBLIO    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Willoughby  thinks  the  bill  embodying  the 
fundamental  school  law  for  the  island  is  very  suc- 
cessful. Local  boards  have  been  created  all  over 
the  island,  the  municipalities  have  been  required 
to  devote  a  certain  percentage  of  their  income  to 
school  purposes,  schools  have  been  established, 
and  the  Porto  Ricans  have  entered  into  the  work 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Special  acts  provide  for 
the  sending  of  twenty  young  men  and  women  to 
the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  the  insular 
government,  to  be  educated  in  the  various  arts 
and  trades,  and  a  further  number  of  young  men 
to  pursue  advanced  studies. 

TRIAL  BT  JURY  ESTABLISHED. 

Governor  Hunt,  of  Porto  Rico,  when  secre- 
tary,  introduced  a  law  providing  for  trial  by  jury. 
Another  created  an  insular  police  force,  the 
municipalities  not  possessing  financial  reaoaroes 
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sufficient  to  maintain  a  police  force  on  a  proper 
basis.  Police  courts  have  been  organized,  a 
ilirector  oC  charities  and  a  director  of  prisons  have 
bt^en  appointe<l,  a  penit-entiary  has  been  established, 
cemeteries  provided  for,  and  the  larger  niunici- 
palitit's  have  been  authorized  to  incur  bonded 
indebtedness  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  in  any 
one  case  7  per  cent,  of  their  total  property  value. 

AN    ENTIRE    NEW    SYSTEM    OF   LAW    CODES. 

All  these  important  matters  were  attended  to 
in  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
second  one  definitely  adopted  a  series  of  law 
courts,  and  reorganized  the  entire  system  of 
local  government.  The  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  War  drafted  a  penal 
code,  a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  a  civil,  and 
a  political  code.  The  adoption  of  tliese  codes 
will  produce  a  great  improvement,  as  the  change 
of  government  from  the  Spanish  to  the  United 
States  military  authorities,  and  then  from  the 
military  to  the  civil  authorities,  has  produced 
great  confusion. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  bill  for  the  new  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment changes  the  old  system  whereby  legislative 
and  executive  powers  were  excjrcised  by  the  same 
parties.  Under  the  new  regime,  the  mayor  of 
a  municipality  is  no  longer  the  president  of  the 
council,  and  the  council  is  intrusted  with  no  ap- 
pointments except  that  of  comptroller. 

In  the  second  place,  the  local  authorities  do  not 
any  longer  have  to  get  an  authorization  before 
they  can  take  any  important  step,  though,  on  an 
appeal,  the  central  government  can  intervene  to 
prevent  illegal  action.  The  treasurer  of  tlie  island 
prescribes  the  manner  and  form  in  which  the 
municipality  shall  keep  their  accounts.  He  has 
pow^er  to  deposit  moneys,  audit  claims,  require 
reports,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  inspect  the 
accounts  of  the  municipal  treasurci's  and  comp- 
trollers. 

Two  special  laws  compel  each  municipality  to 
devote  a  certain  proportion  of  its  income  to  a 
school  fund,  and  divide  the  island  into  a  number 
of  road  districts,  with  a  provision  that  no  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  income  derived  from 
rural  real  estate  taxes  shall  be  carried  to  a  road 
improvement  fund. 

Mr.  Willoughby  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  this  work,  and  more  which  he  tells  of,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  task,  as  these  laws  will  de- 
pend entirely  for  their  success  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  administered  and  the  tact  and 
ability  with  which  the  American  representatives 
exercise  their  delicate  functions  of  control  and 
supervision. 


OUR  ACCOUNT  WITH  CUBA. 

THAT  there  is  a  debit  as  well  as  a  credit  side 
to  our  national  dealings  with  Cuba  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Allx^rt  G.  Robinson  does  not  in- 
tend to  have  ignored.  In  an  article  which  he 
contributes  to  the  June  Finum,  he  reviews  what 
has  been  done  during  the  past  four  years  by  the 
government  of  intervention,  summarizing  the 
gifts  and  benefits  to  Cuba, — as  well  as  the  bur- 
dens and  lial)ilitit»s, — wiiich  he  regards  as  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  the  American  administra- 
tion. 

The  benefits,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  greatly 
outweigh  the  sum  total  of  burdens  bequeathed 
to  the  ('uban  people  by  our  government.  There 
stands,  first,  to  our  t^-edit  the  ex[)ulsion  of  the 
Spanish  oppressor.  Then  there  wfis  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  system  reaching  150,000 
pupils  and  employing  4,000  teachers.  This 
school  system,  notwithstanding  its  cost  (about 
$8,000,000  to  date),  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
legacy,  although  Mr.  Robinson  thinks  tlu^re  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  the  new  republic  will  be 
imable  to  maintain  it  on  the  same  scale.  The 
sum  of  $10,000,000  has  been  spent  on  sanitation, 
and  although  the  discovery  of  the  fever- bearing 
mosquito  has  removed  one  of  the  chief  motives 
for  the  cleansing  of  Havana  and  other  Cuban 
cities,  still  the  general  benefits  of  cleanliness  re- 
main, and  it  is  something  that  the  metropolis  of 
the  new  republic  has  learned  the  lesson  of  nmni- 
cipal  sanitation. 

AN    HONEST    AND    EFFICIENT    GOVERNMENT. 

Financial  honesty  in  administration  is  another 
American  innovation  in  Cuba.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Robinson  says  : 

**  With  the  unfortunate  and  glaring  exception 
of  the  frauds  in  the  Post -Office  Department,  the 
administration  in  Cuba  is  open  to  no  charges  of 
any  moment  upon  the  score  of  its  financial  hon- 
esty. A  few  cases  of  peculation  have  occurred 
from  time  to  tiihe,  but  they  have  been  wholly 
trivial.  The  change  in  the  methods  employed  in 
Cuba's  custom  houses  has  been  radical  and  fruit- 
ful in  its  results.  For  three  years,  one  of  the 
niost  efficient  officers  in  the  American  service. 
Col.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.S.A.,  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  that  institution  with  a  fidelity  to  his 
arduous  duty,  and  a  persistence  in  clean  and 
honest  methods,  which  have  revolutionized  the 
department,  and  which  will  stand  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  all  the  days  to  come.  His  difficulties- 
have  been  endless,  and  his  work  has  been  oner- 
ous. His  successful  solution  of  his  complex  prob- 
lem has  commanded,  for  him  and  for  his  work, 
the  approval  and  the  respect  of  the  best  in  Ha- 
vana's commercial  circles.     Whether  or  not  the 
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Cubans  will  continue  his  metliods  when  the  work 
comes  into  their  hands,  his  conduct  of  that  de- 
partment will  remain  as  a  permanent  standard  of 
honesty  and  efficiency. 

*'  What  has  been  said  of  Colonel  Bliss  is  to  be 
said  as  well  for  Major  Eugene  F.  Ladd,  who,  for 
some  two  years,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
insular  treasury.  During  tliat  time  there  passed 
through  his  department  upward  of  $30,000,- 
000.00,  no  single  penny  of  which  remained  un- 
accounted for.  His  withdrawal  from  the  island 
was  the  occasion  of  keen  and  sincere  regret  on 
the  part  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  his  depart- 
ment. This  was  due  both  to  his  personality  and 
to  the  unswerving  integrity  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  his  important  office. 

**In  the  main,  the  departmental  work  of  the 
government  of  intervention  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  encomiums,  and  cannot  fail  of  important 
results  in  the  later  conduct  of  the  work  by  other 
hands.  The  work  of  Major  E.  St.  John  Greble, 
in  the  inauguration  of  industrial  schools  for 
orphan  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  system  of  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  insane,  will  long 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  faithful  and  endlessly 
helpful  service.  There  are  a  score  of  American 
officers  in  Havana,  and  other  Cuban  cities,  who 
have  done  most  faithful  work  in  the  effort  to  lay 
a  broad  and  stable  foundation  for  the  future 
structure.  If  Cuban  administration  be  not 
honest,  if  Cuban  officials  be  not  faithful,  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  proper  example.  It  will  be 
because  three  years  of  financial  honesty  in  official 
administration  are  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the 
teachings  of  three  centuries  of  systematic  dis- 
honesty. 

Among  the  minor  bequests  incidental  to  the 
routine  of  governmental  activities  in  Cuba,  Mr. 
Robinson  mentions  the  construction  of  bridges, 
the  reestablishment  and  improvement  of  the 
lighthouse  system,  repairs  to  public  parks  and 
buildings,  broadening  of  the  marriage  laws,  im- 
provements in  the  sanitary  condition  of  penal  in- 
stitutions, the  establishment  of  a  free  dispensary 
in  Havana,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting cruelty  to  animals. 

CHANGES    IN    LEGAL   PROCEDtJRS. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  undoubted  bless- 
ings conferred  on  the  Cuban  people  during  the 
period  of  the  American  occupation,  Mr.  Robinson 
proceeds  to  set  forth  certain  phases  of  American 
rule  which,  he  thinks,  may  result  in  injury  rather 
than  benefit.  These  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  Mr.  Robinson  holds 
that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  reform  the  legal 
system  inherited  from  Spain.     As  well  might  we 


have  remodelled  Morro  Castle  because,  forsooth, 
we  objected  to  its  architecture. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  existing  laws  in 
Cuba  did  not  conform  to  American  ideas.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  laws  which  existed  in 
Louisiana  at  the  time  of  our  acquisition  of  that 
section.  The  Louisiana  country  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1803.  In  1804,  there  was 
established  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  prac- 
tically identicaf  in  its  boundaries  with  those  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1812.  It  was  very  many  years  be- 
fore radical  changes  were  introduced  into  the 
established  code  of  that  section,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
laws  were  Spanish  and  basically  the  same  as 
those  of  Cuba.  Yet  in  Cuba,  declared  by  our 
courts  to  be  foreign  territory,  and  in  spite  of  our 
declaration  against  exercising  *  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction, or  control,'  nien  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  any  other  law,  and 
wholly  unable  even  to  read  the  laws  of  Cuba, 
have  annulled,  repealed,  and  amended  at  their 
own  sweet  will. 

'*  Of  practical  reform  in  methods  of  procedure 
there  has  been  little  enough,  and  the  courts  of 
the  island  are  not  greatly  different  from  what 
they  were  when  we  went  there  three  years  ago. 
It  would  appear  that  all  sight  has  been  lost  of 
the  fact  that  Cuban  laws  are  for  Cubans  and  not 
for  Americans.  It  may  be  wholly  within  the 
functions  of  a  temporarily  established  govern- 
ment of  intervention  to  issue  regulations  which 
facilitate  the  necessary  work  of  an  administra- 
tion. This  would  include  such  matters  as  the 
proper  registration  of  births,  the  fixing  of  sala- 
ries, the  obligation  to  contract  for  all  public 
work,  the  quarantine  of  immigrants  during  the 
fever  season,  and  all  the  numerous  minor  in- 
stances of  frequent  occurrence  in  purely  adminis- 
trative processes.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find 
any  justification  for  many  radical  changes  which 
have  been  introduced  by  methods  which,  at  their 
best,  are  greatly  confusing." 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Robinson's  complaint  is 
that  in  dealing  with  Cuba  we  ignored,  to  a  great 
extent,  Cuba's  past  history,  and  attempted  politi- 
cal  and  administrative  reforms  when  it  was  the 
island's  economic  condition  that  most  needed  at- 
tention. For  this  we  have  done  comparatively 
little. 

**  Whether  that  which  we  have  really  done  for 
Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people  shall  prove  of  lasting 
benefit  to  them  and  to  ourselves  depends  chiefly 
upon  their  own  ability  to  do  for  themselves  what 
we  have  failed  to  do  for  them,  and  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  which  we  have  contributed 
little  or  nothing.     Cuba's  weal  or  woe  in  days  to 
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oome  will  depend  upon  her  industrial  prosperity. 
The  determining  factor  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
the  inveetment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  wonderful  resources. 

<*  Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  at  no  distant 
day,  Cuba  is  destined  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  annexation  of  the  island, 
after  she  shall  have  made  an  essay  of  such  inde- 
pendence as  is  left  her  under  the  terms  of  the 
Piatt  amendment,  will  be  the  completion  of  an 
American  policy  of  a  hundred  years'  standing.'* 


THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VIL 

MANY  articles  apropos  of  the  coronation  ap- 
pear in  the  leading   British   periodicals 
for  June. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  opens  witli  a  paper 
by  Sir  George  Arthur  on  **  King  Edwai-d  the 
Seventh."  He  says  that  never  before  in  Eng- 
lish history  has  the  distinguished  yet  strictly 
subordinate  position  of  the  heir  to  tlie  throne 
been  so  happily  filled.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  King  Edward's  qualifications  to  reign 
that  through  his  long  period  of  probation  he  has 
been  the  first  to  obey.  The  coronation  is  above 
all  else  a  religious  act  of  supreme  solemnity  ;  it 
'  ia  a  pact  made  between  King  and  people,  witli  an 
appeal  for  the  divine  sanction.  In  these  days 
we  have  attained  to  a  synthesis  of  the  conflicting 
principles  of  the  claims  of  the  ruler  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  In  theory  the  King 
can  pecfonn  every  function  of  government,  but 
inpraotioeiliostof  the  work  personally  performed 
by  ibe  sovereign  is  wisely  hidden  from  public 
view.  The  saying  that  the  King  reigns  but  does 
not  govern,  means  that  on  his  ministers,  not  on 
himself,  rests  the  personal  responsibility  for  all 
measures  and  acts  of  government.  Sir  George 
Arthur  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  King  has 
been  brought  up  to  the  business  of  statesman- 
ahip.  He  has  always  been  in  oflBce,  and  his 
knowledge  of  political  affairs  is  actually  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  country.  His 
position  is  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  can 
meet^  and  the  fact  that  the  King  is  a  persona 
grata  to  all  the  chief  men  in  the  realm  serves  to 
■mooth  down  the  acerbities  of  political  life. 

A   MOB1BUND   SIBVICK. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  the  same  re- 
view, deals  with  the  coronation  among  <<  Dimor* 
pboQS  Ceremonies."  His  article  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  old  ceremony  of  knightage ; 
bat  his  chief  object  is  to  point  out  certain  incon- 
groitiea  in  all  such  ceremonies.  Primd  facie,  he 
BtkjUp  it  la  not  credible  that  a  coronation  service 
for  Btfattbed  II.  can  prove  suitable  for  the 


coronation  of  Edward  VII.  He  does  not  think 
that  the  coronation  service  will  be  retained  much 
longer.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
religious  ceremony,  because  it  may  be  deferred 
with  impunity,  while  as  a  social  function  it  is  in- 
defensible on  account  of  the  expense  incurred. 
If  it  is  merely  a  popular  ceremony,  it  might  be 
made  a  great  deal  more  popular,  at  the  price,  by 
being  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  or  in  Hyde  Park. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  religious  service  it 
is  altogether  regrettable,  for,  ethically  speaking, 
Westminster  Abbey  is  as  openly  converted  into 
a  house  of  merchandise,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
spectacle,  as  if  oxen  and  sheep  were  sold  there. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Harcourt  is  hardly  a  coronation 
enthusiast ;  and  most  persons  would  think  that 
coronations  are  too  far  outside  the  sphere  of  logic 
to  be  criticised  on  such  purely  logical  grounds. 

In  Bysrone  Times. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hope,  C.B.,  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  a  long  article  on  **  Bygone 
Coronation  Progresses."  He  goes  through  the 
coronation  records  from  William  the  Conqueror's 
time  up  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  gives  many 
interesting  notes  as  to  incidents  that  occurred 
and  the  evolution  of  the  present  ceremonial  order. 
Richard  the  Second's  coronation  is  the  first  in 
which  any  record  of  the  *  <  Court  of  Claims  '*  ap. 
pears,  and  also  is  notable  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Knights  of  tlie  Bath.  In  those  days  a 
Norfolk  was  Earl -Marshal,  a  Hastings  carried 
the  Golden  Spurs,  a  Dymoke  was  King's  Cham- 
pion, although  he  seems  not  to  have  known 
whether  his  challenge  should  be  made  at  the 
Abbey  or  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  great 
cavalcade  from  the  Tower  was  abandoned  by 
James  the  Second  on  economical  grounds.  Several 
sovereigns  have  been  crowned  twice,  Richard  the 
First  having  the  ceremony  repeated  after  his  re. 
turn  from  captivity.  But  only  one  king,  Edward 
the  Fifth,  went  to  his  grave  unanointed  and 
uncrowned.  Edward  the  First  was  the  first 
sovereign  to  be  crowned  in  the  Abbey  as  it  now 
stands  ;  and  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  was  the 
first  to  be  enthroned  on  the  Stone  of  Destiny. 
Only  once  has  this  stone  left  the  Abbey,  and 
that  was  when  Cromwell  was  installed  upon  it  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  Lord  Protector.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  coronation  will  not  end 
as  did  Charles  the  Second's,  when  a  fight  took 
place  in  Westminster  Hall  between  the  King's 
Footmen  and  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  for 
the  possession  of  the  canopy,  with  its  silvered 
spears  and  silver-gilt  bells  ;  or  as  did  George 
the  Fourth's,  when  the  banquet  tables  were 
looted  and  very  nearly  cleared  of  all  the  corona- 
tion plate.      George  the  Fourth's  coronation  is 
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also  notable  for  its  pro<iigious  cost  of  nearly 
£240,000  (liJ  1,200. 000).  Mr.  Hope  says  that  at 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Third  seats  on  the 
line  of  the  procession  from  Westminster  Hall  to 
the  Abbey  let  for  a  guinea  to  five  guineas  each, 
as  against  a  few  shillings  at  the  coronation  of  the 
first  two  Georges. 

Alfred  to  Edward. 

The  magazines,  singularly  enough,  indulge  in 
very  little  poetry  apropos  of  the  coronation  ;  but 
Macmillan's  Magazine  publishes  a  poem  by  E.  H., 
entitled  **King  Alfred  to  King  Edward,  June 
26,  1902."     It  begins: 

**I,  Alfred  Athulfing«  king,  o'er  this  people  kept  watch  and 

ward 
In  the  days  when  the  wild  sea-wolves  swooped  thither  on 

foray  and  raid." 

From  his  unknown  grave  King  Alfred  greets 
King  Edward  VII.,  and  communicates  to  him 
kind  messages  of  sympathy  from  all  those  who 
have  served  the  state  in  camp  or  on  council 
board  : 

**  And  they  who  have  toiled  with  the  pen,  and  they  who  have 

toiled  with  the  sword. 
And  broadened  the  bounds  of  Empire  by  arms,  or  by  arts 

adorned." 

It  reminds  him  that  guests  unbidden  throng 
chapel  and  chancel  and  nave. 

**  And  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  the  unseen  hosts  who  silently 
watch  from  the  grave.'* 


AFTER  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Miller,  writing  upon  **  The  Labor 
Problem  in  South  Africa,"  pleads  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Hindu  labor,  of  which  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  but  he  says  that  this 
cannot  be  done  upon  one-sided  terms.  He  says 
the  administration  ought  on  no  account  to  make 
itself  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
supply  of  labor,  but  whatever  steps  can  be  taken 
short  of  violence  or  physical  restraint  to  lead, 
drive,  or  push  the  natives  into  habits  of  industry 
and  order  ought  to  be  adopted  boldly  and  car- 
ried out  unflinchingly,  even  though  some  of  the 
measures  may  conflict  with  the  unrestricted  lib- 
erty so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

HOW    TO    TAX    THE    MINES. 

Mr.  W.  Bleloch  calculates  that  the  profits  of 
the  gold  mines  will  average  nine  millions  sterling 
($45,000,000)  per  annum.  At  10  per  cent,  this 
would  yield  £900,000  per  annum,  at  15  per  cent. 
£1,350,000.  For  the  second  period  of  ten  years 
the  profits  would  rise  to  £16,000,000  a  year,  10 
per  cent,  of  which  would  give  £1,600,000.  Mr. 
Bleloch  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  tax  should 


be  a  variable  one,  a  changing  percentage,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  quotes  figures  to  prove  that  there  is 
little  or  no  foundation  for  the  cry  that  the  10  per 
cent,  tax  would  bear  hardly  on  the  mines,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  55.  a  ton  can  be  saved 
upon  the  working  costs.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
probable.  In  five  years'  time  he  calculates  that, 
even  after  the  15  per  cent,  tax  is  paid,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  mines  will  be  making  two  millions 
a  year  more  than  under  the  old  system. 


THE  KAISER'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER. 

IN  the  GirVs  Realm  for  May  there  is  an  amus- 
ing article  by  Minka  von  Drachenfels  on  the 
most  important  little  girl  in  Germany,  a  little  girl, 
it  seems,  fully  alive  to  her  own  importance, — 
Princess  Victoria  Louise  of  Prussia,  Ijorn  Septem- 
ber 13,  1890.  The  Kaiser,  speaking  of  his  only 
daughter,  has  said  more  than  once  :  **  My  daugh- 
ter never  forgets  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  but  she  often  forgets  that  her  father  is 
the  Emperor."  The  little  princess  is,  however, 
devoted  to  her  father,  and  her  pride  knew  no 
bounds  the  first  time  she  was  allowed  to  drive 
out  with  him  in  the  Tiergarten  of  Berlin. 

< '  Very  gravely,  and  with  the  utmost  dignity, 
she  returned  the  greeting  of  the  people  in  the 
street.  When,  however,  she  looked  up  at  her 
father,  she  almost  smiled,  and  then  again,  as 
though  conscious  of  what  was  expected  of  her, 
composed  her  features  into  the  expression  she 
thought  proper  for  so  great  an  occasion. " 

The  Kaiser's  two  youngest  children,  Princess 
Luischen  and  Prince  Joachim,  generally  play  to- 
gether, and  almost  always  accompany  their  maj- 
esties when  traveling.  Two  years  ago,  on  ar- 
riving at  Wiesbaden,  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin 
greatly  delighted  the  crowd  by  driving  to  their 
Schloss  with  their  children  on  their  knees  in  the 
same  carriage,  although  there  were  some  com- 
plaints from  those  who  had  come  long  distances 
to  see  their  sovereign,  that  they  could  not  see 
the  Kaiser  because  of  the  Princess  Luischen's 
big  hat.  A  story  goes  that  once,  when  the  two 
children  were  left  alone  together,  they  were 
driven  through  the  village  of  Weimar,  just  then 
ravaged  by  a  disastrous  fire.  It  struck  them 
that  the  best  way  to  help  the  homeless  people 
would  be  to  write  to  their  father  ;  and  by  return 
of  post  came  the  imperial  order  to  have  the  mat- 
ter looked  into,  and  help  given. 

The  Kaiser's  daughter  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  strictly  brought  up  as  her  brothers  ;  yet  her 
lessons  are  never  allowed  to  be  interrupted.  To 
her  father's  delight,  she  shows  signs  of  becoming 
a  good  pianist,  and  is  an  excellent  horsewoman. 
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THE  PAN-GERMAHIC  MOVEMENT. 

LOVERS  of  national  unity  will  read  with  great 
pleasure  tbe  main  facts  prcscnloi  by  Sir 
Rowlaiiil  Blennerhassett  in  the  yniiomil  linricw 
under  tlio  lu;ai]ing  "The  Pan -Germanic."  The 
anii-Rriiish  feulin)];  which  tho  wi'ik'r  rcjxirls,  and 
the  anti-(.!i>rman  feeling  which  he  in  ui  no  pains 
to  conceal,  may  be  dismissed  as  tlu'  small  dust 
of  the  Imlance.  Tlie  groat  point  disi'loscd  is  that 
the  movement  for  the  unification  of  the  (iermnu 
Fatherland  and  of  all  who  upt'tik  tho  German 
tongue  Btill  goes  marching  aluiig  :  thti  glorious 
diHrna,  of  winch  Sedan  and  \'«i-saillos  were  only 
preliminary  acti.  still  further  unfuJds  itwolf, 

Jn  1892  api>eare<l  a  hlile  iMiok  cilli'd  "Kin 
Deutsclies  Weltreich"  (a  Gorman  world-empire), 
calling  on  all  brandies  of  the  German  race  to 
work  for  political  union.  In  18!>4  was  formed 
in  consequence  the  Pan-Goniianic  Lt^ague.  In 
1895  it  had  T,TO0  adherents.  Now  it  has  300 
centers  of  propaganda.  The  map  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  A'ational  shows  the  nature  of  its 
aims.     It  is  a  map  of  the  great  German  confed- 
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THE  RUSSIAN  AWAKENING. 

MR.  FELIX  VOLKHOVSKY  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  an  article  under 
this  heading.  The  greater  part  of  his  paper  is 
taken  up  with  the  disturbances  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  but  he  deals  at  length  also  with  the 
alleged  refusal  of  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  peo- 
ple,— a  refusal  which  he  regards  as  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  the  Russian  anti-governmental  movement. 
He  says  that  as  soon  as  the  rumors  of  the  coming 
demonstration  of  March  3  (16)  spread  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  officers  of  the  Cossack  Bodyguard 
Regiment,  headed  by  their  commander,  made  a 
declaration  to  the  home  secretary  that  in  case 
their  regiment  should  be  ordered  to  put  down  the 
demonstrators,  they  would  obey  in  conformity 
with  the  military  law,  but  would  afterward  resign 
their  positions  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Volkhovsky  also  says  that  twenty-eight 
soldiers  were  arrested  in  Poltava  for  refusing  to 
fire  on  the  peasants,  and  that  an  officer  is  being 
court-martialed  for  having  ordered  every  tenth 
rifle  to  be  loaded.  The  troops  in  general  re- 
garded their  employment  on  what  was  strictly 
police  duty  as  a  degradation.  Mr.  Volkhovsky 
declares  that  in  the  Russian  army  there  is  none 
of  the  haughty  military  bully  of  Prussian  man- 
ufactare,  and  the  military  insubordination  is 
therefore  a  new  impetus  to  the  awakening  of  the 
citizen  and  Christian  within  the  soldier. 

Mr.  Volkhovsky  maintains  that  the  anti- gov- 
ernmental propaganda  has  at  last  made  progress 
among  the  peasantry.  Large  quantities  of  rev- 
olutionary literature  had  been  smuggled  into 
Russia  and  circulated  among  the  p)easants.  The 
past  liberalizing  movements  of  Russia  were  in- 
effective only  because  the  common  people  were 
indifferent.  But  all  this  is  being  changed,  and 
the  movement  is  now  a  popular  one. 


THE  LAST  SOCIAUST  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE. 

IT  is  too  soon  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  last 
French  elections  on  any  political  party,  since 
the  influence  of  the  new  Deputies  cannot  yet  be 
estimated,  nor  can  one  be  sure  that  the  reelected 
members  return  to  the  Chamber  with  their  con- 
victions unmodified.  M.  Gustave  Rouanet,  in 
the  Revue  Socialiste^  however,  gives  some  note- 
worthy infonnation  as  to  the  socialist  campaign 
per  se.  This  campaign,  it  will  be  remembered, 
resulted  in  the  gain  of  six  seats  in  the  Chamber. 
"  The  socialist  party,"  says  M.  Rouanet,  **  whose 
position,  until  recently,  had  seemed  undecided  and 
ill-defined,  has  at  last  found  its  equilibrium,  and 
marked  its  definite  place  at  the  extreme  left  of 
democracy,  from  which  it  is  separated  as  the  spe- 
cial   representative  of  the  working  classes,  and 


with  which  it  is  identified  as  a  factor  in  the  work 
of  civilization  and  general  progress,  which  marks 
the  future  of  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  In  vain  some  socialists,  with  views 
more  confused  than  profound,  have  endeavored 
to  discern  a  continuity  in  the  social  development 
and  historical  evolution  of  the  classes  ;  the  isola- 
tion they  desired  to  impose  on  socialism  was  an 
impossibility  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of 
things.  To  oppose  socialism  to  democracy  was 
an  absurdity  which  recent  events  have  just  demon- 
strated. The  socialist-democrats  and  the  social- 
ists proper  have  been  struggling  together,  in  the 
course  of  the  electoral  period  just  terminated, 
with  the  most  formidable  social  reactionary  move- 
ment that  ever  agitated  a  country.  And,  by  one 
of  those  ironies  abounding  in  the  history  of  all 
epochs,  it  was  those  socialists  styled  <  uncompro- 
mising '  who,  in  a  way,  smoothed  the  path  for  the 
reactionary  and  demagogical  coalition  which  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  Republic.  It  was  these 
socialists  who  had  coined  the  epithet  <  anti- minis- 
terial *  just  in  time  for  the  reactionary  forces  to 
adopt  it  as  their  countersign.  But  the  logic  of 
events  is  stronger  than  the  bad  faith  of  polemics. 
In  fact,  in  the  battle  waged  against  democracy,  the 
ardor  of  the  assailants  was  excited,  above  all,  by 
the  thought  that  they  led  their  forces  at  the  same 
time  against  both  democracy  and  socialism.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  in  the  anathematized 
government  was  the  part  taken  by  socialists  in 
the  defense  of  the  Republic,  and  the  citizenship 
won  from  the  Republic  by  the  socialists.  The 
defeat  of  the  cabinet  meant  preeminently  the  de- 
feat of  the  socialist  party  ;  so  that  the  dissenting 
socialists  were  led,  naturally,  to  make  common 
cause  with  democracy,  and,  with  her,  attempt  to 
repulse  the  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Many 
accepted  this  situation  frankly  from  the  very 
first ;  others  waited  for  the  danger  to  become 
personal  before  they  appealed  to  democratic 
unity.  This  second  attitude,  if  not  admirable,  is 
only  the  more  significant. 

INTERNAL   DISSENSIONS. 

*  <  If  the  socialistic  divisions  were  united  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  they  none  the  less 
weakened  the  efficacy  of  our  action  by  reason  of 
the  internal  competitions  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  By  competitions  I  mean  to  say  endeavors, 
made  at  different  points  to  urge  the  voters  to 
decide  between  the  two  methods  and  the  two 
conceptions.  Unfortunately,  some  intiigaea 
took  place  so  equivocal  that  this  name  could  not 
be  applied  to  them.  In  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
tricts, the  socialist  candidate  *  proper '  (to 
employ  an  expression  much  used  by  some 
cliques),  was  evidently  the  agent  of  the  reaction, 
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and  cynically  joined  in  reactionary  work.  For 
the  corruption  of  the  socialist  candidates  was  so 
extensive  as  to  become  singularly  coraproinising 
for  the  honor  of  the  party  under  whose  auspices 
they  had  been  politically  launched.  The  attitude 
of  some  among  them,  who  had  previously  given 
grounds  for  suspicion,  revealed  at  the  test  of  the 
itallot  a  visible  accord  with  the  reaction,  so  that 
intransigence  in  many  quarters  proved  only  the 
mask  for  deliberate  treachery. 

OPPOSITION   OF   THE    NATIONALISTS. 

**The  traditionary  revolutionarism  of  some 
candidates  of  the  labor  party  grew  more  savage, 
and  their  invectives  against  the  ministerial  so- 
cialist more  bitter,  as  the  latter' s  position  be- 
came more  difficult  to  defend  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  campaign  carried  on  against  him. 
The  electoral  arguments  directed  by  the  nation- 
alists against  democracy  and  socialism  were 
clothed  in  all  colors  and  borrowed  from  all  pro- 
grammes. Generally,  in  the  labor  centers, — 
the  districts  where  the  advanced  element  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  electoral  body, — the  nationalist 
candidate  set  up  a  decidedly  revolutionary  plan 
of  action.  His  diatribes  against  the  radical  or 
socialist  candidates  leaving  office  were  the 
same  grievances  laid  at  our  door  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  cabinet  by  the  dissenting  social- 
ists. All  the  occurrences  exploited  to  our  det- 
riment by  the  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Union  were  descanted  upon  afresh,  and 
dwelt  upon  by  the  reactionary  candidate. 

SOCIALISTS    BETWEEN    TWO    FIRES. 

«« Assured  of  the  bulk  of  the  votes  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  the 
reactionary  candidate  brought  all  the  resources 
of  the  demagogue  to  bear  on  those  republicans 
and  socialists  who  could  be  bewildered  by  his 
wordy  oratory  and  the  appearance  of  irUransi- 
gence  he  affected.  The  candidate  of  the  dissent- 
ing socialists  seconded  him  admirably  in  this 
work  of  recruiting  by  authenticating  by  his 
testimony  the  accusations  and  calumnies  formu- 
lated against  the  socialist  candidate.  .  .  .  De- 
spite these  regrettable  circumstances,  socialism 
was  enabled,  by  the  double  test  of  April  27  and 
May  11,  to  determine  the  increasing  importance 
it  has  attained  in  this  country. 

'<  Although  we  suffered  some  crushing  defeats, 
they  were  less  so  by  the  extent  of  tlie  victory 
won  by  the  enemy  than,  by  the  value  of  our  par- 
tisans left  on  the  electoral  battle  ground.  But 
a  struggle  like  that  we  have  just  passed  through 
IS  never  entered  into  without  the  risk  of  losing 
comrades^ — even  the  most  valuable  and  illus- 
trious." 


THE  NATURE  OF  VOLCANOES. 

IN  what  has  been  written  and  published,  since 
the  Martinique  catastrophe,  regarding  vol- 
canoes, the  contribution  of  personal  experience 
has  been  comparatively  slight.  Very  few  stu- 
dents seem  to  have  had  actual  contact  with  vol- 
canic phenomena.  An  exceptional  instance  is 
the  article  written  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Slialer,  of 
Harvard,  for  the  June  North  American  Review, 
which  includes  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  a 
visit  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  during  a  slight 
eruption  in  1882. 

LOOKING    INTO    A    CRATER. 

Professor  Shaler  took  advantage  of  a  strong 
northwest  wind,  which  inclined  the  materials 
thrown  out  of  the  crater  to  one  side  of  the  cone, 
and  he  approached  the  crater  from  the  windward 
side.  Although  the  cone  was  violently  shaken 
by  the  successive  explosions.  Professor  Shaler 
managed  to  reach  the  margin  of  the  crater,  and, 
with  his  face  protected  by  a  paper  mask,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  look  down  iuto  the  pit,  and  to 
see,  perhaps,  nearer  to  tlie  seat  of  an  eruption 
than  any  other  geologist  had  been  al>le  to  do. 
He  describes  the  heat  as  almost  unendurable,  and 
the  air  as  at  times  so  charged  with  steam  and 
sulphurous  flames  as  to  be  suffocating.  At  most 
of  the  explosions  Piofessor  Shaler  was  thrown 
backward  down  the  slope  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  note  just  what  happened  in  the  crater;  but 
notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  conditions,  he 
was  able  to  discern  certain  features  which  help 
to  explain  the  processes  of  an  eruption.  These 
features  he  outlines  as  follows: 

<*  The  pit  of  the  crater  was  several  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  and  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
deep  ;  there  being  nothing  in  view  that  would 
serve  as  a  scale  for  measurement,  its  size 
could  not  be  well  determined.  The  inner  slopes 
of  the  cavity  led  down,  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel, 
to  a  well  like  shaft,  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
which  descended  nearly  vertically.  The  upper 
part  of  the  funnel  was  not  hot  enough  to  glow, 
but  about  the  lower  third  it  was  of  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  thence  downward  of  a  brighter  hue, 
until,  in  the  vertical  shaft,  it  glowed  like  the  eye 
of  a  furnace.  About  four  or  five  times  a  minute, 
this  shaft,  usually  empty,  was  partly  filled  with 
white,  very  fluid,  hot  lava,  apparently  as  fluid  as 
water,  which  rushed  swiftly  upward  until  it 
occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  crater  to  the  depth 
of  forty  feet  or  more.  Then  the  whirling  pool 
swelled  like  a  huge  bubble,  which  burst  open,  so 
that  the  broken  masses  of  lava  were  driven 
upward,  as  if  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
The  action  was  very  swift,  so  that  from  the  time 
the  lava  came  in  sight  in  the  shaft,  perhaps  fifty 
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feet  below  the  base  of  the  funnel,  to  the  instant 
of  the  explosion  was  not  more  than  three  seconds. 
As  soon  as  the  discharge  occurred,  the  lava  not 
blown  out  fell  back  out  of  siglit  into  the  depths 
of  the  shaft. 

STEAM    THE    MOTIVE    POWER. 

* 'Although,  as  b(»fore  remarked,  it  was  not 
possible  narrowly  to  observe  just  what  occurred 
at  the  moment  of  the  successive  explosions,  for  the 
reason  that  the  shocks  generally  threw  me  away 
from  the  edge,  some  of  them  being  less  intense 
than  others,  I  managed  to  get  a  sufficiently  clear 
view  of  the  process.  It  was  evident  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  due  to  the  escape  of  gas  or  vapor  at 
a  very  higli  tension.  At  the  moment  of  explosion 
the  cavity  below  the  rent  surface  was  apparent. 
The  impelling  vapor  was  at  first  perfectly  trans- 
parent ;  in  a  moment,  however,  it  took  on  a 
steel-gray  hue,  and  in  a  second  or  two  had  the 
whitish  color  of  steam.  As  the  cloud  swept 
about  me,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  it  was 
the  vapor  of  water  with  some  sulphurous  gas, 
and  probably  some  chlorine  and  other  gases.  In 
four  or  five  seconds  the  strong  air  currents  due 
to  the  heat  and  the  gale  of  wind  drove  the  steam 
out  of  the  pit,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  were  clearly 
visible.  I  reckoned  the  speed  of  ascent  of  the 
fragments  that  were  cast  upward  as  at  least  four 
hundred  feet  a  second.  The  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  and  the 
crash  of  the  falling  masses  on  the  farther  sivle  of 
the  cone  indicated  that  they  rose  to  the  height 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
point  of  discharge.  My  observations  at  the 
crater  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  lull  in  the 
gale  which  had  made  them  possible.  Masses  of 
the  lava,  some  of  them  as  large  as  nail  kegs,  be- 
gan to  fall  near  me,  so  that  I  had  to  retreat,  and 
that  speedily.  My  valiant  porter  objected  to  my 
haste,  saying  that  there  was  no  grave  danger, 
for  the  chunks  of  lava  were  soft  I 

**A11  that  was  visible  in  the  crater  whence 
this  slight  but  instructive  eruption  came  bore  out 
the  supposition  that  the  motive  power  of  volcanic 
outbursts  is  steam.  Much  else  that  could  be 
seen  was  to  the  same  effect.  Thus,  as  the  frag- 
ments of  lava,  whirled  up  at  each  explosion, 
swept  through  the  air,  their  surfaces  cooled,  so 
that  when  they  came  back  to  the  ground  they 
had  a  darkened  crust.  As  they  burst  open  at 
the  moment  of  contact  with  the  earth,  they  visi- 
bly ejected  steam.  A  small  stream  of  lava  flow- 
ing from  the  cone  pourrd  forth  steam  from  every 
part  of  its  surfii(u\  As  the  fragments  sent  up 
hy  the  explosion  n^st*  in  the  air,  tlu'y  were  t»n- 
voloprd  in  a  clou*!  of  slt^'ini,  which,  as  ii  drifted 
away,  yielded  a  little  rain." 


THE    AGENOY   OF   WATER. 

If  we  assume  that  volcanic  explosions  are  es- 
sentially due  to  the  expansive  force  of  steam  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  the  question  at  once 
arises.  How  does  the  water  get  access  to  the 
rocks  ?  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  as 
Professor  Shaler  points  out,  that  all  the  active 
volcanic  cones  are  either  on  islands  of  the  sea  or 
not  more  than  three  hundred  miles  inland.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  finds  the  true  basis  of  the  relation 
of  water  to  volcanic  action  in  the  following  facts : 

*'  Let  us  first  note  that,  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  heat  in  large  quantities  is  constantly 
and  everywhere  passing  forth  into  the  cold  spaces 
that  wrap  in  the  sphere.  Each  year  enough 
heat  thus  creeps  upward  through  the  blanket  of 
rocks,  if  it  could  be  held  in  the  crust,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  layer  of  any  ordinary  stone 
a  foot  in  thickness  by  some  degrees  of  tempera* 
ture.  Now,  beneath  the  sea -floor,  strata  are 
nominally  accumulating  at  a  geologically  rapid 
rate ;  and  every  layer,  because  it  is  a  non. 
conductor,  serves  to  retain  this  heat,  as  does  the 
mineral  wool  covering  in  a  boiler  or  the  *  cosset' 
on  a  teapot.  The  result  is  that  a  layer  of  rock 
laid  down  many  geological  periods  ago  on  the 
cool  surface  of  the  ancient  ocean  floor,  say  at 
40°  Fahrenheit,  if  covered  by  successive  strata 
to  the  depth  of  100,000  feet,  will  acquire  a  very 
high  temperature,  probably  somewhere  near 
2,000°  Fahrenheit.  We  see  by  the  remnants  of 
strata  which  are  exhibited  oil  the  land,  that  even 
much  greater  thicknesses  of  deposits  may  be 
heaped  up  over  wide  areas.  Now,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  as  beds  of  any  kind  are  laid  down  in 
water,  they  are  always  made  up  of  fragments ; 
and  between  these  bits  are  spaces  which  are  filled 
by  the  fluid  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  bits 
themselves  are  water- soaked.  This  water,  as  I 
have  found  by  extended  inquiry,  amounts  in 
different  kinds  of  strapped  rocks  to  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-fifth  of  their  mass.  Given  this 
water,  and  the  heat  which  must  come  to  it  with 
deep  burial,  and  we  have  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  a  volcanic  explosion, — conditions 
which  do  not  exist  beneath  the  lands  where  the 
blanket  of  strata  is  always  wearing  away  (with  the 
result  that  the  temperature  of  the  underlying  rocks 
is  ever  lowering),  and  which  exist  only  beneath 
the  great  water  areas,  where  strata  are  accumulat- 
ing, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  deep-buried  water 
is  ever  becoming  hotter  and  ever  straining  more 
vigorously  on  tlie  rocks  that  case  it  in.*' 

WHAT    HAPPENED    AT    ST.    PIERRE. 

Professor  Shaler  regards  the  recent  eruptions 
of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  frightful  as  they 


have  bean  in  their  effect  on  human  intarests,  as 
of  relfttivelj  slight  pliyaical  importance.  The 
sounds  of  tlie  eruptions  were  audible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  no  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  In 
the  case  of  Krakatoa,  the  explosions  wore  hearil 
two  thousand  miles  from  their  source.  I'lie 
enornioua  loss  of  life  is  explainable  on  othiir 
grounds  than  the  intensity  of  the  eruptions: 

"A  glance  at  the  position  of  St.  Pierre  in  re- 
lation to  the  volcano  which  destroyed  it  shows 
that  the  city  lay  within  four  or  live  miles  of  tliu 
cone,  and  on  the  side  whereto  the  prevailing 
winds  would  be  likely  to  drive  the  vapor  and 
ashes  from  the  crater.  The  ash  ejected  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  of  a  coarse  natui'e,  ami  tlie 
quantity  of  volcanic  bombs, — that  is,  masses  of 
lava,  which,  whirling,  take  on  a  rudely  spherical 
form, — more  than  usually  great  in  quantity. 
The  falling  ash  apparently  served  to  force  the 
heated  air  and  steam  down  upon  the  surface,  so 
that  it  flowed  over  the  town  ;  while  the  hombs, 
— molten  lava  within,  though  hard  crusted  with' 
out. — were  as  effective  as  hot  shot  in  carrying 


heat  and  setting  fire.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
this  as  in  other  eruptions  from  long- dormant 
volcanoes,  much  carlionicacid  gas,  which  had 
gfttherml  in  the  caverns  at  the  base  of  the  cone, 
was  mingled  with  the  steam  and  sulpliurous 
fumes,  the  whole  forming  an  irrcspirable  air 
which  quickly  and  mercifully  suffocated  tlio 
stricken  folk.  In  some  instances,  this  tide  ol 
mephilic  vajiors  has  Iwcn  known  to  destroy  all 
life  for  a  radius  of  tnany  miles  about  the  point 
of  discharge." 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORLD'S  VOLCANOES. 

T^HK  geographical   distrilnitiim  of  active  vol- 
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There  are  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  volcanoes  on  the  globe.  This  estimate 
includes  merely  live  volcanoes  and  volcanoes 
wiiich  within  recent  times  have  been  in  action.  If 
we  should  count  the  many  mountains  scattered 
over  the  earth  which  show  to-day  signs  of  vol- 
canic action  in  the  more  remote  past,  the  estimate 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  many  hundreds. 

THE    PACIFIC    OCEAN    GIRDLED    BY    VOLCANOES. 

Volcanoes  would  seem  to  be  arranged,  with 
more  or  less  symmetry,  in  belts  circling  the  great 
oceans.  A  ring  of  fire  surrounds  the  Pacific. 
Starting  at  the  South  Slietland  Islands,  several 
hundred  miles  south  of  Cape  Horn,  a  belt  of 
volcanoes  extends  up  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  North  America  ; 
from  Alaska  it  crosses  the  Pacific  along  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  to  Kamchatka  ;  thence  it  follows  the 
east  edge  of  the  Pacific  through  the  Kurile 
Islands,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the 
Moluccas,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  North  Heb- 
rides, New  Zealand,  and  finally  ends  in  Mounts 
Terror  and  Erebus,  on  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
The  volcanoes  forming  this  great  belt  are  in 
places  ranged  in  chains,  as  along  the  west  coast 
of  Central  America  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  ; 
elsewhere  they  are  separated  by  long  distances, 
but  nevertheless  they  would  seem  to  have  some 
connection  with  each  other.  Sometimes  the  line 
of  volcanoes  surrounding  the  Pacific  is  very  nar- 
row, as  in  Central  America,  and  then  again  it 
broadens  hundreds  of  miles,  as  in  the  western 
United  States,  where  extinct  volcanoes  on  the 
east  edge  of  the  belt  are  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  distant  from  each  other. 

Within  this  great  Pacific  circle  of  volcanoes, 
twenty -five  thousand  miles  in  length,  are  many 
volcanic  islands:  the  Lad  rones,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  tlie  famous  Mauna  Loa  ;  the  Gala- 
pagos, the  Samoan  Islands,  as  well  as  the  Tonga 
and  Fiji  archipelagoes,  and  many  smaller  groups. 
The  coral  islands  may  be  also  classed  as  volcanic, 
as  they  rest  in  great  part  on  volcanic  foundations. 

Eastward  from  the  circle  around  the  Pacific, 
a  branch  belt  extends  through  Sumatra  and 
Java.  On  the  broken  isthmus  which  ages  ago 
joined  Asia  and  Australia  are  over  one  hundred 
volcanoes,  many  of  which  are  constantly  belch- 
ing forth  mud,  lava,  or  ashes.  This  is  the  great 
focus  of  volcanic  action  of  the  earth. 

VOLCANOES    OF    THE    ATLANTIC    REGIONS. 

Round  nearly  three  sides  of  the  Atlantic  basin 
volcanic  districts  are  scattered  with  some  appar- 
ent symmetry.  In  the  far  north,  Hekla  and 
nearly  one  score  others  separate  the  Atlantic 
from   the  Arctic  Ocean.     Stretching  from  Ice- 


land, from  north  to  south,  an  irreguiar  sub- 
merged ridge  bears  the  volcanic  lAountaiiiB  of 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Ascension, 
St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha.  On  the  west 
edge  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  volcanoes  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  north  or  south  of  the  Antilles 
there  is  not  a  single  volcano  on  the  east  coast  of 
America.  The  volcanic  belt  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore  is  prolonged  to  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  western  Arabia.  There  are  said 
to  be  some  volcanoes  in  Tibet  and  Manchuria, 
but  the  explorer  has  not  yet  located  them. 

Elisee  Reclus  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  centers  of  volcanic  action  in  the 
western  and  eastern  hemispheres  are  at  exactly 
opposite  ends  of  the  globe — are  at  antipodes  to 
each  other — and  that  these  centers  of  activity  are 
near  the  poles  of  flattening.  They  also  flank, 
one  on  the  west  and  one  on  the  east,  the  im- 
mense circle  around  the  Pacific. 

Hekla,  in  Iceland,  and  Mauna  Loa,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  simply  pour  forth  masses  of 
lava  that  flows  like  molasses.  Vesuvius  and 
Mont  Pel^e,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the 
explosive  type  of  volcanoes,  to  which  also  belong 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and  of  Mexico. 


WHAT  THE  ASTRONOMERS  ARE  DOING. 

PROF.  SIMON  NEWCOMB  says,  in  his  arti- 
cle  in  the  July  Harper^ s^  that  no  field  of  sci- 
ence has  seen  a  greater  progress  in  the  past  forty 
years  than  astronomy,  and  he  proceeds  to  show 
what  the  great  astronomers  of  the  world  are  doing 
just  at  present  to  carry  this  progress  still  further. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    THE    SUN. 

• 

At  Greenwich  Observatory  the  sun  has  been 
regularly  photographed  every  clear  day  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  changes  going  on  in  its  spots.  More 
recently  observations  from  India  and  Mauritius 
have  been  added,  so  that  now  it  is  a  rare  day 
which  does  not  see  at  least  one  new  photograph 
taken.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  explain  the 
cycle  of  change  in  the  sun-spots  which  goes 
through  a  p)€riod  of  about  eleven  years.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  establish  the  cause. 

MAPPING  THE  HEAT  RAYS  OF  THE  SUN. 

"Professor  Langley,  at  the  Astro-Physical 
Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
just  completed  one  of  the  most  important  works 
ever  carried  out  on  the  light  of  the  sun.  He 
has  for  years  been  analyzing  those  of  its  ray<B 
which,  although  entire'  invisible  to  our  eyes, 
are  of  the  same  nature  ab  those  of  light,  and  are 
felt  by  us  as  heat.     He  invented  a  sort  of  arti- 
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ficial  eye,  which  he  called  a  holonieter,  in  which 
the  optic  nerve  is  made  of  an  extremely  thin  strip 
of  metal,  so  slight  that  one  can  hardly  see  it, 
which  is  traversed  by  an  electric  current.  This 
eye  would  be  so  dazzled  by  the  heat  radiated 
from  one's  body  that,  when  in  use,  it  must  be 
protected  from  all  such  heat  by  being  inclosed 
in  a  case  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  being 
immersed  in  water.  With  this  eye  Langley  has 
mapped  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  down  to  an  ex- 
tent and  with  a  precision  which  were  before  en- 
tirely unknown. 

CATALOGUING    THE    STARS. 

As  there  are  about  100,000,000  stars  dis- 
cernible througli  modern  telescopes,  it  is  a  large 
task  to  study  every  one  of  tiiem,  but  astronomers 
are  doing  their  best  in  assigning  the  proj)er  posi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  in  their  studv  of  the  structure  and  ex- 
tent  of  the  universe.  Tlie  great  national  observa- 
tories are  working  on  a  catalogue  giving  the 
precise  positions  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  about  200,000  visible  in  our 
latitudes  havebe<»n  catalogued.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  Sir  David  Gill,  astronomer  at  the  Cape 
of  (joo<l  ?Iope,  and  other  scientists  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  stars  not  visible  in  our  latitudes. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  listing  the  stars  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Four  hundred 
iliousand  have  been  listed  in  the  last  half  a  cen- 
tury at  the  observatory  at  Bonn.  Dr.  Thome,  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  has  listed  a  half  million. 
As  to  the  stars  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
individually,  there  is  an  association  of  observa- 
tories engaged  in  making  a  photographic  chart  of 
the  sky  on  the  largest  scale.  When  the  observa- 
tories all  over  the  world,  have  handed  in  their 
work,  we  shall  have  a  picture  of  the  whole  sky, 
the  labor  of  an  entire  generation  of  astronomers. 

MEASURING    THE    DISTANCE    OF   THE    STARS. 

Most  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  so  far  away 
that  even  the  most  expert  astronomers  find  it  im- 
jiossible  to  measure  their  distance  through  the 
only  means  at  hand, — that  is,  the  slight  change  in 
the  <lirection  of  the  star  produced  by  the  swing 
of  the  earth  around  its  orbit, — and  there  are  prob- 
ably not  yet  a  hundred  stars  of  which  the  paral- 
lax has  been  closely  obtained. 

Professor  Newcomb  tells  of  the  wonderful  per- 
fection of  the  spectrograph,  used  to  measure  the 
sf)eed  of  the  stars  approaching  or  receding.  Our 
own  moon  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the  astrono- 
mer. She  is  moving  from  her  appointed  place, 
and  the  deviation  is  increasing  ;  but  astronomers 
cannot  account  for  it.  Jupiter  has  been  shown 
o  be  a  miniature  sun,  and  the  suspicion  that  the 


earth's  axis  of  revolution  varied  from  time  to 
time  has  been  verified. 

THE    SUCCESS    OF    AMERICAN    ASTRONOMERS. 

**A  fact  which  will  appeal  to  our  readers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can astronomerjj.  Sixty  years  ago  it  couM  not 
be  said  that  there  was  a  well-known  observatory 
on  the  American  continent.  The  cultivation  of 
astronomy  was  confined  to  a  professor  here  and 
there,  who  seldom  had  anything  better  than  a 
little  telescope  with  which  he  showed  the  heav- 
enly bodies  to  his  students.  Hut  during  tin* 
past  thirty  years  all  this  has  l>een  changed.  The 
total  quantity  of  published  research  is  still  less 
among  us  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
the  number  of  men  who  have  reached  the  high- 
est success  among  us  may  be  judged  by  (me  fact. 
The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England 
awards  an  annual  medal  to  the  English  or  foreign 
astronomer  deented  most  worthy  of  it.  The 
number  of  these  medals  awarded  to  Americans 
within  twenty- five  years  is  just  about  equal  to 
the  number  awarded  to  the  astronomers  of  all 
other  nations  foreign  to  the  English.  Of  its  fifty 
foreign  associates  chosen  for  their  eminence  in 
astronomical  research,  no  less  than  fourteen  are 
Americans." 


THE  NEW  STAR  IN  PERSEUS. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the 
year  1001,  astronomers  sav,  was  that  of 
the  brilliant  new  star  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 
On  the  night  of  its  discovery,  February  21,  this 
star  was  nearly  as  bright  as  the  brightest  of  the 
stars  of  the  Great  Dipper  ;  two  evenings  later  it 
had  become  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars  in  the 
sky.  Since  that  time  the  new  star  has  been  slow- 
ly fading  away. 

WHAT    CAUSED    THE    OUTBURST    OP    LIGHT  ? 

Several  theories  as  to  the  sudden  appearance 
of  this  new  star  are  suggested  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  of  Geographi/  for  May  by 
Mr.  Eric  Doolittle,  who  says  : 

<*  It  may  Ije  that  it  resulted  from  the  collision 
of  two  dark  suns,  rushing  toward  each  other 
under  their  mutual  attractions  with  an  incon- 
ceivable velocity.  The  impact  would  have  been 
suflicient  to  vaporize  and  raise  to  incandescence 
nuich  of  the  material  of  which  the  bodies  are 
composed. 

**  Or,  it  may  be  that  two  suns  having  a  more 
or  less  solid  crust,  passed  near  each  other  merely. 
In  this  case  their  mutual  attractions  would  dis- 
tort their  figures  and  break  up  the  crust  of  each 
star,    thus   liberating    the   pent-up,  superheated 
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(Tbe  concentric  rings  of  nebulotis  mutter  nre  ven 
from  the  meseures  on  (he  sharper  pnlnlH  in  the  r 
motion  WHB  discovered  from  ibis  photograph.  The  i 
rightangles  from  the  principal  sinr  are  merely  an  < 
laterterence  of  rays  In  the  reHectlns  telescope.j 


gases  within,  which  would  then  burst  forth  with 
great  energy. 

"It  is  also  possible  that  the  crust  of  a  dark 
Btar  became  torn  and  broken  simply  through  the 
natural  shrinkage  of  the  star  itself,  and  that  the 
imprisoned  gases  rushed  out,  and  by  their  glow, 
combined  with  that  produced  by  chemical  union 
with  the  attnoephere  of  the  body,  created  a  great 
outburst  of  light. 

"  And  finally,  to  these  several  theories  may  be 
added  another  explanation,  equally  plausible, 
namely,  that  the  outburst  was  caused  by  tbe 
p>asBage  of  a  dark  star  through  a  cloud  of  cosmic 
material.  Such  clouds  exist  in  great  numbers 
in  the  sky,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
friction  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the 
mass  of  cold  matter  to  white  heat,  and  then 
to  change  it  into  an  incandescent  vapor  and 
possibly  into  the  disBociat«<l  gaseous  state,  all  in 
a  few  weeks  or  days." 


HE   NEW    STAB    AND  ITS    HEBDLX 
PHOTOORAPHED. 

A  photograph  of  the  new  star. 
■iired  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchey,  of- 
i  Yerkes  Observatory,  on  Sep- 
tiber  20,  1901,  showed  it  to  be 
ded    by  a   nebulous  clond 
extending  to  a  great  ilislance  from 
llie  center.      A  comparison  of  thii 
photograph  with  a  similar  one  ee- 
I'ured  six  weeks  later  by  Professor 
Purrine,  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
fallowed  that  the  nebula  was  in  ex- 
tremely rapid  motion  away  from 
tile  central  star. 

"Even  wei'e  tbe  star  as  near  u 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  this 
motion  would  be  so  great  as  1,640 
miles  a  second.  But  measures  of 
the  parallax,  by  means  of  tbe  mi- 
crometer and  heliometer,  indicate 
that  the  distance  is  at  least  sixtj 
or  seventy-five  times  as  great  u 
the  velocity  of  light.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  tbe  central  star  ma; 
be  surrounded  by  a  nebulous  cloud. 
and  that  the  particles  of  which  this 
cloud  is  composed  become  viaiUi' 
to  us  OS  they  are  successively  illu- 
minated by  the  light  emanating: 
outward  from  the  central  star.  In 
other  words,  that  we  here  actoall; 
see  the  light  traveling  outward  widi 
the  inconceivable  velocity  of  186,- 
330  miles  a  second.  Whether  thi* 
is  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  it  can  be  actual  material 
which  is  being  ejected  from  the  central  star  with 
this  velocity." 

Tbe  sudden  formation  of  such  a  nebula  is  a 
phenomenon  new  to  astronomers. 

HOW  THE  QOVERNHENT  AIDS  PRIVATE  OWR- 
EBS  OF  FORESTS. 

IN  Harper's  for  July,  Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operating with  the  private  owners  of  fomta. 
There  are  now  on  hand  applicationa  for  expert 
ailvice  in  the  handling  of  over  three  roiltioa 
acres  of  private  forost,  the  result  of  a  circular  •• 
sued  in  October,  1898,  offering 
farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  in  tbe  n 
meni  of  their  forest  lands.  Mr.  Price  taj*  ^M 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ai^e  with  piinti 


roDKl]' marked;  It  was 
t  that  the  remarltable 
tor  light  emtmatlDB  at 
cal  effect  arielng  from 
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ownen  oonoerning  the  value  of  scientific  for- 
estry. The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  trained  men 
to  pat  the  principlee  of  forestry  into  effect  The 
wont  error  of  the  priyate  owner  in  the  unscien- 
tific treatment  of  the  forest  is  his  ignoring  its 
productive  capacity.  Iihmature  trees  are  not 
cared  for,  and  the  forest  is  not  able  to  reprou  ^e 
itself.  Mr.  Price  explains  that  practical  foresti^ 
is  always  a  compromise  between  what  should  be 
done  for  the  good  of  the  forest  and  what  is  nec- 
essary to  do  in  order  that  the  property  may  yield 
a  fair  return  on  the  capital  it  represents. 

THE   TOUKO   OBOWTH    IS   WORTH   SAVING. 

The  attempt  of  the  national  government  to 
cooperate  with  private  owners  of  forests  was 
begun  in  the  Adirondacks  in  1898.  It  was  based 
on  a  careful  preliminary  study  on  the  ground,  by 
which  the  financial  soundness  of  lumbering  spruce 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  second  crop  in  the  p'^jne 
area,  was  established.  In  other  words,  it  was 
found  by  measurements  of  the  number  of  mature 
and  immature  spruce  trees,  and  by  a  study  of 
their  habit  and  rate  of  growth,  that  the  return 
from  lumbering  renders  it  profitable  to  protect 
spruce  trees  of  less  than  merchantable  diameter, 
and  to  favor  the  reproduction  of  the  tree. 

THE   BULKS   Or   SCIENTIFIC    LUMBERINQ. 

<  <  It  was  found  that  the  customary  method  of 
Ic^^ging  spruce  seriously  impairs  the  advantage 
of  holding  the  logged -off  area  for  a  second  crop, 
through  lis  great  attendant  damage  to  small  trees 
and  young  growth  generally.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  so  modify  this  method  that  without 
encroaching  too  far  upon  present  profits  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  forest  might  be  preserved. 
Roles  were  drawn  up  to  govern  lumbering,  the 
main  objects  of  which  were  the  following  : 

*•  The  leaving  of  a  suflficient  number  of  seed 
bearing  spruce  in  the  forest  to  invite  reproduc- 
tion, and  of  those  smaller  trees  which,  although 
of  merchantable  size,  can  be  harvested  much 
more  profitaUy  when  they  have  reached  a  larger 
diameter. 

*'The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  waste  of 
merchantable  timber,  as  in  high  stumps,  lodged 
trees  left  in  the  woods,  and  failure  to  run  the 
logs  well  up  into  the  tops» 

"The  avoidance,  wherever  practicable,  of 
damage  to  young  growth. 

«<lt  is  believed  that  the  application  of  these 
roles  by  a  large  pi4)er  company  to  its  own  lands 
in  Maine  is  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favor 
which  has  yet  been  made.  The  purpose  and 
pnetice  of  forsstry  on  lands  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  Adirondacks  are  fully  described  in 
Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, — *«  Practi- 


cal Forestry  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Graves,  now  director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School. 

PRACTICAL    EXAMPLES    FOR    PRIVATE    OWNERS. 

'*  The  co6|)eration  which  is  now  carried  on  be- 
tween private  owners  and  the  Bureau  of  Forest- 
ry has  been  undertaken  with  the  belief  that 
example  will  prove  more  powerful  than  precept 
in  the  institution  of  improved  methods  upon  pri- 
vate forest-lands.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
practical  examples  which  show  that  conservative 
lumbering  not  only  leaves  the  forest  in  better 
condition  tlian  does  ordinary  lumbering,  but 
that  it  is  usually  a  sounder  financial  policy. 
There  has  been  in  this  country  a  good  deal  of 
severe  criticism  of  lunil:)ermen  and  lumbermen's 
methods  which  ha«^  done  the  cause  of  forestry  no 
good.  The  American  hiniberraan  will  not  modify 
his  metliods  until  lie  has  been  shown  that  it  is 
profitable  for  him  to  do  so. 

THE    FORM    OF   COOPERATION. 

<  <  In  the  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  and  a  private  owner,  the  first  point  to  be 
decided  is  whether  the  application  of  forestry  will 
be  profitable  upon  the  forest-land  in  question.  A 
preliminary  examination  is  accordingly  made  by 
a  forester,  the  result  of  which  is  embodied  in  a 
report  to  the  owner.  If  the  conditions  be  favor- 
able, a  working- plan  is  then  made,  should  the 
owner  desire  it.  This  working-plan  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forest.  It  forecasts  the  profits  from 
lumbering  and  the  present  yield  of  merchantable 
timber.  It  fixes  the  diameter  limit  to  which 
trees  shall  be  cut,  and  prescribes  all  modifications 
of  ordinary  logging  methods  which  are  practicable 
and  profitable  in  hastening  the  production  of  a 
second  crop.  It  states  how  large  this  second  crop 
will  be  in  a  given  number  of  years,  estimates  the 
cost  to  the  owner  of  obtaining  it,  and  sums  up 
what  will  be  the  result  of  conservative  forest 
management  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The 
working-plan  entails  careful  measurements  of  the 
stand  of  merchantable  timber,  and  of  the  number 
and  size  of  immature  trees.  It  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  habits  and  rate  of  growth  of  the 
local  trees,  and  the  effect  of  lumbering  upon  the 
forest,  and  of  those  modificationsof  ordinary  meth- 
ods which  are  both  silviculturally  and  financially 
advisable.  Based  upon  this  study  on  the  ground, 
the  working  plan  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  most 
profitable  way  in  which  a  forest  may  be  handled 
for  its  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  owner.*' 

Owners  of  wood -lots  and  forest  lands,  from  a 
few  acres  to  thousands  of  acres,  all  over  the 
United  States,  are  eagerly  availing  themselves  of 
this  valuable  aid. 
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THE  HEN  OF  THE  [LONDON]  "TIMES." 

THE  Caxton  Magazine  for  May  bas  an  illus- 
trated article  on  ' '  The  Men  of  the  Times, " 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Woollan.  The  three  chiefs  of  the 
7VmM  who  are  dealt  with  are  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Buckle,  and  Mr.  Moberley  Bell.  Mr. 
Buckle  hae  been  editor  of  tiie  paper  for  no  less 
than  eighteen  years, 
ii  a  V  i  n  g  Ijeeii  only 
twenty-nine  years  old 
when  called  to  the  edi- 
torial chair  In  1884. 
Mr.  Wooilansayethat 
he  was  chosen  chie&y 
because  he  had  large 
inental  gifts  which 
had  been  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  had, 
moreover,  most  excel- 
lent talent  for  e  x  - 
pressing  himself  in 
good  English.  Mr. 
Buckle's  enthusiasms 
are  golf  and  privacy, 
the  latter  being  no 
doubt  the  reason  why 
he  is  so  little  known  in  the  general  world. 
The  other  strong  man  behind  the  Times  is  Mr. 
Moberley  Bell,  who  is  officially  described  as  as- 
aistant- manager,  but  whoso  position  is  a  very 
different  one.  Mr.  Bell  was  formerly  Tli'mM  corre- 
spondent in  Egypt,  having  inherited  that  post  from 
his  father.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  described  as  the 
"  De  Blowitz  of  Egypt,"  and  he  has  been  credited 
with  being  the  original  author  of  the  British  oc- 
cupation. Judging  from  what  Mr.  Woollan  says, 
the  Times  is  by  no  means  under  the  control  of 
old  Tories.  Mr.  Moberley  Bell  is  a  Liberal- 
Unionist,  while  Ml-.  Ruckle  is  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Club,  which  fact  is  given  as  "a  hint  as 
to  his  personal  politics." 

MAXIM  GOHKY. 

MAXIM  GORKY,  "a  new  star  in  the  fir- 
mament of  Russian  literature  that  has  ex- 
cited much  attention  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also 
in  other  countries,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  M.  VOti  Brandt  in  the  Deutsche  Hundsckan  for 
May.  The  writer  is  not  sure  whether  Gorky 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  fixed  star,  or  will  eventually 
dwindle  down  to  a  star  of  smallest  magnitude 
after  a  brief  period  of  brilliance.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  immaterial,  since  Gorky  is,  in  any  case, 
interesting  as  a  product  of  his  surroundings. 

Maxim  Gorky, — i.e.,  "the  Bitter," — was  bom 
March  14.  18G8,  at  Nisbni  Novgorod,  the  son  of 
a  pa[>er  hanger.     He  lost  both  liis  parents  at  the 


age  of  five ;  four  years  later  he  was  apprentioed 
to  a  shoemaker  by  his  grandfather,  a  dyer.  The 
boy  soon  ran  away,  and  for  flfleen  years  there- 
after he  led  a  wandering  life.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  many  occupations  to  support  himself,  but 
nev^r  suid  long  enou^i  in  one  place  to  gain  a 
foothold.  However,  during  these  years  he  un- 
consciously gathered  the  material  he  was  to  use 
later  on  for  his  stories.  His  education  he  gaioed 
through  omnivorous  reading,  to  which  he  was 
first  directed  by  a  cook  on  a  Volga  steamer, 
where  he  served  as  scullion.  His  first  literary 
attempt  was  a  story,  "  Makar  Tschudra, "  thu 
appeared  in  1892  in  a  magazine  at  Tiflis,  where 
he  was  working  in  a  railroad  shop.  The  success 
of  this  story  determined  his  career. 

Gorky,  with  his  antecedents,  would  naturally 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  that  now  and  again  find  expression 
in  ti:e  student  riots.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
the  police  by  his  last  works  and  his  int«Fcourae 
with  suspected  persons,  he  was  arrested  this  year 
at  Nishni,  but  soon  liberated,  and  is  now  living 
in  the  Crimea,  under  police  surveillance,  it  seems. 
Gorky,  as  an  exponent  of  the  life  of  the  Russian 
people,  takes  a  place  in  ita  literature,  the  ten- 
dencies of  which  lie  exemplifies. 

TENDENCtBS   OP   RUBSIAN    LITBBATITBE. 

■'  Russian  literature  in  its  normal  development 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  even  more  on  its  ab- 
normal side,  is  the  product  of  the  view  of  life  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people  that  has  re- 
mained entirely  untouched  by  western  European 
ideas.  The  vague,  dreamy  longings  of  the  in- 
habitant of  the  steppes,  who  has  scarcely  come 
under  the  influence  of  culture,  the  unconscious 
groping  for  more  truth  and  light  which  has  for 
centuries  produced  innumerable  sects  within  the 
Russian  Church,  and  finally  the  Russian  peasant's 
love  for  the  soil, — these  have  given  to  Russiao 
literature  its  local  color  and  its  power.  The  out- 
look upon  'little  Mother  Volga,'  the  mighty 
river,  the  immense  steppes,  and  the  still  mora 
immense  sea,  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  heart  of 
the  peasant,  which  is  unfathomable,  as  eveiy* 
thing  that  is  not  bounded  by  knowledge, — these 
have  given  to  Russian  literature  that  dreaminen, 
vagueness,  and  undefinableness  that  exerta  such 
great  charm  upon  the  Russian  himself,  and  is 
even  influencing  the  more  critical  West  -  Euro- 
pean. Tolstoy  is  in  this  respect  the  mostcliar. 
acteristic  figure  of  modern  Russian  literature." 
ooRKv's  couurMSTic  views. 

Gorky  is  a  product  of  the  communiatic  tan- 
dcnciee  of  Russian  socialism  and  of  the  monJ 
conditions  of  the  Russian  people.    ■'  BraaAjfiaja 
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a  bu^  part  in  hia  storiee  ;  but  he  also  expresses 
admirably  the  vague  longing  for  something 
higher,  that  seems  to  fill  every  Russian  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  love  and  comprehension  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  steppes  and  the  sea,  for 
what  we  might  call  the  distant,  which  drives  the 
peasant  from  his  glebe  and  Uie  vagabond  from 
the  work  just  foand,  the  chasm  that  divides  the 
tramp  from  the  breadwinners  and  the  proprietors. 
.  .  .  Hatred  against  ownership,  and  perhaps 
even  more  against  work  that  produces  more  than 
the  mere  daily  bread,  is  the  red  thread  running 
more  or  less  distinct  through  all  of  Gorky's 
work,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  socialistic  color. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  novel  *  Foma  Gord- 
jejew.*  .  .  .  These  communistic  -  socialistic 
views,  though  neither  very  intellectual  nor  espe- 
cially new,  evidently  characterize  the  point  of 
view  that  Gk>rky  himself  takes,  or  that  he  pre- 
suppoees  in  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Hence 
they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  could 
otherwise  claim,  as  they  also  are  subject  to  the 
old  error  that  only  manual  labor  is  work,  a  point 
of  view  that  corresponds  to  a  low  state  of  cul- 
ture, but  that  would  hardly  obtain  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society." 

▲   BUSSIAN    REALIST. 

Von  Brandt  sums  up  his  impressions  of  Gorky 
as  follows:  <'Gk>rky's  stories  display  great 
power, — and  one  is  often  tempted  to  add,  great 
beanty, — in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  material,  so 
long  as  he  tells  of  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  him- 
self. But  when  he  goes  into  psychological  ques- 
tions, as  in  *  Foma  Gord  jejew,'  he  weakens  or  sinks 
into  the  mud  of  the  French  immoral  novels.  As 
long  as  he  remains  Russian  he  gives  us  at  least  a 
faithful  description  of  the  lower,  or  perhaps  the 
lowest^  classes  of  the  Russian  people.  His  fig- 
urea  have  the  advantage  of  being  true  to  life. 
They  are  not  appetizing ;  they  smell  of  sweat, 
brandy,  zaga,  and  misery,  and  the  lack  of  soap 
and  water  is  unpleasantly  apparent ;  but  they 
are  people  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  pale  phan- 
toms. Hence  the  reading  of  his  works  is  not 
such  a  trial  to  the  nerves  as  that  of  many  other 
products  of  the  northern  school.  We  are  moved, 
and  may  even  turn  with  disgust  from  many  of 
bis  creations,  but  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
gone  straight  to  the  life  of  the  people,  leading  us 
to  the  depths,  if  not  to  the  heights.  If  it  had 
been  hia  intention  to  represent  to  us  the  classes 
that  he  has  drawn  as  being  ready  for  liberation, 
we  shoold  have  to  designate  the  attempts  as  a 
failure  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  placed  many  of 
the  measoreaof  the  Rnaaian  Government  in  a 
dearer  light.  Hk  works  so  far  have  given  no 
proof  that  ha  k  equal  to  the  task  of  exerting  an 


educative  influence  on  his  people.  His  story, 
*  A  Curious  Reader, '  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
himself  has  sometimes  doubts  as  to  his  work  and 
his  powers.  He  here  speaks  of  the  bitter  hatred 
that  is  continually  smouldering  in  his  soul,  but 
also  of  the  doubts  that  beset  him,  he  and  his 
kind  being  <like  torches  that  burn  fitfully  by 
the  grace  of  Satan,  the  smoke  they  send  out 
penetrating  deep  into  the  mind  and  heart,  satu- 
rating them  with  the  poison  of  disbelief  in  one's 
self.*"  

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

A  THOROUGHGOING  eulogist  of  China  is 
Prince  Ukhtomsky.  He  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  an  article  on  '<The 
Genius  of  China,  *'  which  is  enough  to  make  us 
all  weep  that  we  were  not  born  Chinese.  Prince 
Ukhtomsky  has  been  in  China  many  times,  and 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  yellow  man.  He  be- 
lieves in  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  this 
article  he  ventures  to  prophesy  various  things 
which,  when  they  happen,  will  occasion  disturb, 
ances  in  the  world  at  large. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    CHINA. 

China  is  something  so  immense  and  potent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  it  may 
grow  within  a  few  decades.  It  is  certain  that 
the  current  of  modern  life  will  drag  China  into 
its  strenuous  whirlpool,  will  stir  up  and  stimu- 
late the  naturally  good-natured  giant  to  demand 
a  proportionate  share  of  power,  glory,  and 
wealth,  of  success  and  weight  in  the  assembly  of 
nations.  Already  the  yellow  race  b^ns  to 
struggle  with  difficult  problems ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  century,  whatever  it  may  cost,  China 
will  acquire  as  natural  colonies  Annam,  Cochin- 
China,  with  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burmah,  the 
great  Malay  regions,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Whoever  rules 
China,  it  will  certainly  in  time  acquire  a  foimid- 
able  fleet,  and  then  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  follow  its  course  with  pitiless  logic.  The 
Chinese  have  energy,  sagacity,  and  capital.  Un- 
til the  year  1400,  China  kept  a  whole  generation 
ahead  of  Europe.  Since  then  she  has  fallen  be- 
hind, perhaps  some  thirty  years.  But  she  is 
waking  up.  There  are  no  signs  whatever  of 
decline  or  decrepitude.  Unable  to  repel  the  in- 
vading foreign  devils,  they  have  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  newcomers,  and  man- 
aged in  a  certain  sense  to  bind  them  hand  and 
foot.  Already  being  unrivaled  in  the  fleld  of 
commercial  resourcefulness,  the  Chinese  little  by 
little  crowd  out  the  foreigners  from  their  terri- 
tory, and  the  time  can  hardly  ba  lax  4SitaaDi(k 
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FACULTY. 

Ab  the  standard  of  "a  amall  college  witb  a 
full  classical  course  and  adequate  provision  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  instruction  in  modem  lan- 
gua^s  and  natural  science,"  Professor  Hender- 
son gives  tlie  following  estimates  : 

Faculty.  Medium  coat. 

PBTcholoBT.  phlloaopbr.  etbic8— one  pnifesBor tUM) 

History  knd  sociology-one  profesaor 1,800 

Economic!  and  political— one  proreaaar 1,800 

Greck-ODu  proCesaor 1,800 

Omk-twoualsIuitsatlQCOeacb 1,800 

L>Un-oue  proresaor 1,800 

Latld-twuuBlBtaataatlUlOetich 1,800 

Enaltsh— one  profesaor 1,800 

BoBlUh— twuaBB!at«ntaatMOeacb 1.800 

French-one  inatractor l.Un 

Oenuan- one  lost  ruclor -   l,Uia 

HKthcnmtlcs,  chemistry,  and  pliyalcs-onn  profttmor.      1.800 
Hathenutlcs.  chemistry,  and  pbyslcs—twoasidstiintH 

mt  MOO  each 1.800 

Blolocy-  loOlogy,  botaoy— two  inatractors S,000 

Hu*ic-ooe  Instructor l.ODO 

Drawing  -  «ne  instrnc  lor OH 

Pedagoglca  must  now  be  provided  for— on«  pmteaaor.      l^D 

Elocutkin-one  Inatrnctor IJHO 

Pbyslcal  culture— one  Instructor 800 

131,000 

These  estimates  call  for  a  faculty  of  eight 
professors  and  sixteen  instructors  or  assistants, 
twenty-four  teachers  in  all.  It  ia  assumed  that 
not  more  than  twenty-five  students  shall  be 
taught  in  one  class.  A  smaller  number  of 
teachers,  it  is  believed,  cannot  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  lower  salaries  would  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  best  teachers. 

EqriPIIBKT. 

Professor  Hendei-son  estimates  the  cost  of 
equipping  a  college  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  biological  sciences  as  follows  : 

Chemical  Ubonitory 15,000 

Pbyskat  laboratory SJJOO 

Biology.  InclndlDa  botany  and  EoOlogy tSJUO  to  9.0DO 

A  good  llbrafT,  aelected  and  purchased  (nut  acollec- 

ttoBoriNttMit-«atee»poris.etc.j.  at  least WJMO 

Tba  annnal  addlUona  ahonld  beatleaat IJUO 

These  estimates  do  not  include  cost  of  buildings. 
The  annual     budget    of    such  an    instttutloa 
Evould  be  approximately  as  follows : 

(( Inatructlnn. W.OOO 

It  library l.OOO 

mil  [mprovemenla 2,000 

1^  t'l  ^pparaLna..........................  1,000 

iiMillDgdandgroDDda 1,000 

UO 

I  .i.linliltotriitton IJJOO 

UIHI.I8 vmsi 

Mai  pet  cent 113,000 

-  ■.at  HU  per  year KWOO 

—  1,000 


This  would  leave  a  deficit  of  (14,500  to  be 
made  up  by  auDual  gifts  until  the  endowment 
fund  can  l)e  very  iiiaterially  increased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scores  of  institutions  having  iU' 
ferior  resourcea  to  those  outlined  above  are  now 
conferring  college  degrees  in  this  country,  but 
the  tenor  of  Professor  Henderson's  article  goes 
to  show  that  they  do  not  aud  canuot  meet  modem 
requirements. 


A  CENTURY'S  LOSS  IN  GAHBUNQ. 

ONEY    Lost   by  Gambling"  is  the  title 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  (in 


M 


.■nwood  in 
the  Sundiii/  -S'(rum?.  It  ri'sumes  the  tr^edy  of 
the  turf  as  enacted  in  the  lives  of  plungers  like 
the  notorious  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  lust  the 
weight  of  two  race  liorsi'S  in  gold  in  a  single  race, 
but  builds  chiefly  on  the  estimate  given  iu  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  the  exact  amount  of  money  squandered  in 
betting  every  year ;  but  not  long  before  his 
death,  it  was  stated  on  the  authui-ily  of  Mr.  Mill- 
hall,  the  most  famous  of  latter-day  statisticians, 
that  during  the  last  hundred  years  no  less  a  sum 
than  £.1,U00,0U0,000  (|I5,OOU,UOO,UOU)  had 
been  won  and  lost  on  the  tnrf  and  at  the  card- 
table  ;  and  there  are  many  well-qualified  judges 
who  would  say  that  this  is  rather  an  underesti- 
mate than  an  exaggeration. " 

This  total  is  estimated  to  equal  in  weight 
G6,00l)  race  horses.  It  would,  if  portioned  out 
among  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  give 
each  soldier  a  load  of  2  cwt.  of  gold.  It  would 
require  ten  strong  locomotives  to  pull  it.  "A 
century's  betting  money  would  form  a  rectangu- 
lar column  of  sovereigns  ten  feet  square,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral." 
Invested,  the  sum  would  have  yielded  £!)0,000,- 
000  (*450, 000, 01)0)  a  year.  The  calculations 
and  illustrations  are  ingenious  and  suggestive. 

THE  DEADLY  AUTOMOBILE. 

RECENT  faUl  accidents,— if  such  they  may 
be  termed, — resulting  from  the  speeding 
of  automobiles  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
have  drawn  public  attention  to  this  new  peril, 
and  may  serve  to  crystallize  public  sentiment 
into  a  demand  for  the  more  rigid  enforcemeut  of 
existing  laws,  if  not  for  the  enactment  of  new 
measures  that  will  more  eHectually  safeguard  the 
lives  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  venture  on 
the  public  highways. 


DANGERS   OP    tTNRKBTRIC 


I   AUTO-DRIVIira. 


Some  of  the  dangers  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  leckleesly  driven  "autoe"  on  many  cit,^ 
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when  all  the  import  and  even  the  export  trade 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Chinaraen,  whose  dili- 
gence is  exemplary,  and  who  rapidly  learn  and 
master  every  industry.  The  day  must  surely 
come  when  America,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Germany  will  cease  to  be  necessary  to  China, 
grown  aware  of  her  own  boundless  resources. 

A    PHILOSOPHY    OP    HISTORY. 

Prince  Ukhtomsky  maintains  that  the  Rus- 
sians alone,  of  all  foreign  nations,  are  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  their  friends,  lie  quotes  a 
story  told  by  the  Russian  poet,  Maikoff,  which 
tells  how  he  once  asked  the  Kirghiz  Sultan 
Vailkhanoff  what  was  his  philosophy  of  history. 
He  answered,  ''  God  Almighty  gave  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  earth  to  my  ancestor,  Jenghis 
Khan.  For  our  sins  it  has  been  taken  away 
from  his  descendants  and  given  to  the  White 
Czar.  That  is  my  philosophy  of  history. "  It  is 
not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  the  White 
Czar  means  the  Son  of  Heaven  or  the  Russian 
Czar.  It  is  possible  that  Prince  Ukhtomsky 
may  expect  that  the  Russian  Czar  will  become 
the  ruler  of  China,  and  so  acquire  a  double  right 
to  the  title  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  which  included 
the  idea  of  White  Prince,  White  Czar. 

RUSSIA    AS    CHINA^S    SAVIOUR. 

The  prince  says  western  Europe  has  broken 
a  terrible  breach  in  the  great  wall  of  China,  spir- 
itually considered  : 

**  Who  and  what  can  save  China  from  falling 
entirely  under  the  foreign  yoke  ?  We  believe 
Russia  alone  can.  From  Russians  example  the 
Western  p)€oples  will  learn  to  understand  and 
value  an  active  faith  which  gives  peace  not  less 
than  Buddhism  with  its  assuagement  of  the  re- 
bellious will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brings  the 
gladdening  dawn  of  man's  regeneration.  This 
is  the  key  of  our  unique  success,  unparalleled  in 
history  in  subjecting  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
not  merely  by  open  hostility  and  military  achieve- 
ment, but  also  by  the  secret  powers  of  emotional 
sympathy  and  the  irresistible  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  finding  in  every  intelligent  crea- 
ture of  whatever  face,  of  whatever  race,  a  com- 
rade and  brother  with  equal  rights  before  God 
and  the  Czar." 

He  dreads  the  possibility  of  Great  Britain  con- 
verting the  yellow  man  into  a  sepoy,  and  he  de- 
clares boldly  that  the  chief  problem  of  Russia  in 
the  yellow  East  is  to  guard  against  such  possi- 
bilities. 

CHINESE    VIRTUES. 

Leaving  the  political  question  of  the  future 
relations  of  China  to  the  great  powers,  Prince 


Ukhtomsky  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
Chinese.  He  denies  indignantly  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  religion  and  believe  in  nothing. 
The  veneration  of  depaited  parents  and  ancestors, 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  their  fore- 
fathei*s  as  living  spirits  who  are  able  to  enter  into 
communication  with  their  descendants,  takee  the 
place  of  religion.  They  see  the  presence  and 
activity  of  spirits  in  everything.  There  is  not  a 
kingdom  in  the  world  where  learning  is  so  highly 
esteemed  and  reverenced  as  in  China.  Every 
scrap  of  paper  marked  with  hieroglyphics  is 
honored  by  the  Chinese.  A  Chinaman  is  ready 
to  study  with  incredible  industry  up  to  any  age, 
overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  respect 
of  the  people  and  of  the  authorities  to  those  who 
have  shown  special  assiduity  and  intelligence  is 
extended  also  to  their  parents  for  having  given 
birth  to  sons  so  useful  for  their  country.  The 
Chinese  administration  consists  of  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  persons  of  at  all  important  rank. 
For  the  whole  colossal  empire  there  are  only 
9,000.  The  representative  of  power  temporarily 
appointed  is  to  such  an  extent  identified  with  the 
])opulation  intrusted  to  his  charge  that  he  has 
sometimes  to  suffer  a  heavy  penalty  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  region  intrusted  to  him, 
and  he  is  repeatedly  fined  for  the  misdoings  of 
others.  He  is  guilty  before  the  Son  of  Heaven 
for  floods,  d rough tSy  famines,  fires,  and  other 
natural  calamities. 


BUDOET  FOR  A  SMALL  COLLEGE. 

WHAT  shall  be  done  with  the  small  college ? 
is  a  question  that  has  been  freshly  brought 
to  mind  during  the  commencement  season  just 
closed.  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  has  done  something 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  was 
shown  in  the  character  sketch  published  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  1901,  but 
all  the  small  colleges  of  the  country  have  not 
shared  in  his  bounty,  and  many  such  are  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  that  seems  to  involve  their 
very  existence. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  traditional 
small  college  in  our  educational  system  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  nothing  has 
been  more  noticeable  than  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  standard  of  equipment  or  expenditure 
for  such  an  institution.  An  attempt  to  supply 
data  of  this  character  is  made  by  Prof.  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who. 
offers,  in  the  Ame^-tcan  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  a  series  of  estimates  based  on  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  a  small  oc^ege, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  experience  of  dhers 
similarly  situated. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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FACULTY. 

As  the  standard  of  <<a  small  college  with  a 
full  classical  course  and  adequate  provision  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  instruction  in  modem  lan- 
guages and  natural  science/'  Professor  Hender- 
son gives  the  following  estimates  : 

Faculty.  Mediom  cost. 

Psychology,  phlloaophy,  ethics— one  professor $3,500 

History  and  sociology— one  professor 1,800 

Economics  and  politics— one  professor 1,800 

Greek— one  professor 1,800 

Oreek— two  asststants  at  lOOO  each 1,800 

Latin— one  professor 1,800 

Latin— two  assisUnU  at  IBOO  each 1,800 

English— one  professor 1,800 

English— two  assisUnts  at  IBOO  each 1,800 

French— one  Instructor 1,000 

Qernum— one  instructor *  1»000 

Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics— one  profemor.  1,800 
Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics— two  asnistantR 

at  IBOO  each 1,800 

Biology,  soOlogy,  botany— two  instructors S,000 

Music— one  instructor 1,000 

Drawing— one  instructor 900 

Pedagogics  must  now  be  provided  for— one  professor.  1,800 

Elocution— one  instructor 1,000 

Physical  culture— one  instructor 800 

131,000 

These  estimates  call  for  a  faculty  of  eight 
professors  and  sixteen  instructors  or  assistants, 
twenty-four  teachers  in  all.  It  is  assumed  that 
not  more  than  twenty -five  students  shall  be 
taught  in  one  class.  A  smaller  numl)er  of 
teachers,  it  is  believed,  cannot  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  lower  salaries  would  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  best  teachers. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Professor  Henderson  estimates  the  cost  of 
equipping  a  college  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  biological  sciences  as  follows  : 

Chemical  laboratory 15,000 

Physical  Uboratory 6,000 

Biology,  including  botany  and  soOlogy 16,000  to   9,000 

A  good  library,  selected  and  purchased  (not  a  collec- 
tion of  patentmfflce  reports,  etc.) ,  at  least 40,000 

The  annual  additions  should  be  at  least 1,000 

These  estimates  do  not  include  cost  of  buildings. 
The   annual    budget    of    such  an   institution 
would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Cost  of  instruction. 131,000 

Goat  of  library 1,000 

Cost  of  repairs  and  improvements 2,000 

Cost  of  additions  to  apparatus 1,000 

Cost  of  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 1,000 

Cost  of  insurance fiOO 

Cost  of  financial  administration 1,000 

Total  annual  disbursements 187,500 

INOOMK. 

endowment.  1800,000,  at  4  per  cent 112,000 

Prom  toltkm  ftes  of  SQO  students,  at  180  per  year 10,000 

From  otbsr  feea,  200  students  at  |6  per  year 1,000 

Total  annual  Income. 128,000 


This  would  leave  a  deficit  of  )!(14,500  to  be 
made  up  by  annual  gifts  until  the  endowment 
fund  can  be  very  materially  increased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scores  of  institutions  having  in- 
ferior resources  to  tliose  outlined  above  are  now 
conferring  college  degrees  in  this  country,  but 
the  tenor  of  Professor  Henderson's  article  goes 
to  show  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  meet  modem 
requirements. 
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A  CENTURY'S  LOSS  IN  GAMBLING. 

MONEY  Lost  by  Gambling "  is  the  title 
of  a  pai)er  by  Mr.  W.  (ireenwood  in 
the  Suiiday  Strand.  It  resumes  the  tragedy  of 
the  turf  as  enacted  in  the  lives  of  plungers  like 
the  notorious  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  lost  the 
weight  of  two  race  horses  in  gold  in  a  single  race, 
but  builds  chiefly  on  the  estimate  given  in  the 
following  paragrapli  : 

"■  It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  the  exact  amount  of  money  squantlered  in 
betting  every  year  ;  hut  not  long  before  his 
death,  it  was  statetl  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mul- 
hall,  the  most  famous  of  latter-day  statisticians, 
that  during  the  last  hundred  years  no  less  a  sum 
than  £3,000,000,000  ($15,000,000,000)  had 
been  won  and  lost  on  the  turf  and  at  the  card- 
table  ;  and  there  are  many  well -qualified  judges 
who  would  sav  that  this  is  rather  an  uuderesti- 
mate  than  an  exaggeration." 

This  total  is  estimated  to  equal  in  weight 
60,000  race  horses.  It  would,  if  portioned  out 
among  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  give 
each  soldier  a  load  of  2  cwt.  of  gold.  It  would 
require  ten  strong  locomotives  to  pull  it.  "A 
century's  betting  money  would  form  a  rectangu- 
lar column  of  sovereigns  ten  feet  square,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.** 
Invested,  the  sum  would  have  yielded  £90,000,- 
000  ($450,000,000)  a  year.  The  calculations 
and  illustrations  are  ingenious  and  suggestive. 


THE  DEADLY  AUTOMOBILE. 

RECENT  fatal  accidents, — if  such  they  may 
be  termed, — resulting  from  the  speeding 
of  automobiles  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
have  drawn  public  attention  to  this  new  peril, 
and  may  serve  to  crystallize  public  sentiment 
into  a  demand  for  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  if  not  for  the  enactment  of  new 
measures  that  will  more  effectually  safeguard  the 
lives  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  venture  on 
the  public  highways. 

DANGERS    OF    UNRESTRICTED    AUTO-DRIVINO. 

Some  of  the  dangers  tliat  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  recklessly  driven  ''  autos "  on  many  clt^ 
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streets  and  suburban  roads  are  hinted  at  in  an 
article  on  "Vexations  of  City  Pedestrians," 
contributed  by  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller  to  the 
spring  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  : 

*' Ordinances  which  restrict  their  speed  to 
eight  miles  an  hour  in  cities  are  seldom  heeded. 
The  most  flagrant  violations  rarely  are  punished 
with  adequate  severity.  Gliding  noiselessly  and 
swiftly  over  smooth  pavements,  these  vehicles 
are  apt  to  run  down  the  unfortunate  who  may 
cross  their  paths.  In  turning  corners  they  sel- 
dom reduce  speed  to  the  rate  ordained  by  law. 
Frequently  they  collide  before  they  can  signal 
their  approach.  The  cyclist  on  such  occasions 
is  apt  to  suffer  with  the  pedestrian,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  careful  than  the  chauffeur,  who 
relies  on  the  superior  strength  of  his  vehicle. 
Of  horseless  carriages  driven  at  reckless  speed, 
the  greater  number  circulate  in  suburbs  of  French 
cities.  The  driver  of  one  who  had  made  a  run 
of  some  hundred  kilometers  an  hour  in  a  race 
near  Paris,  when  recently  called  upon  to  explain 
some  accidents  laid  to  his  charge,  could  remem- 
ber the  jolting  of  his  wheels,  *  but  had  no  time 
to  stop  for  investigation  !  '  The  impudence  of 
autoists  made  the  London  police  desperate  until 
they  discovered  an  old  ordinance  which  limited 
the  speed  of  vehicles  in  city  streets  to  three  miles 
an  hour.  Every  one  had  to  be  announced  by  a 
footman  swinging  a  flag  a  hundred  feet  ahead. 
When  customary  British  conscientiousness  en- 
forced this  rule,  the  automobiles  disappeared. 

EFFECT   OF    REDUCED    PRICES. 

*  *  While  they  remain  expensive,  the  use  of 
these  vehicles  is  naturally  confined  to  the  few 
who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury.  But  a  widely 
felt  popular  demand  for  them,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  go  with  little  effort  as  fast  as  possible, 
will  increase  production  and  improve  quality. 
Increasing  sales  will  reduce  cost,  until  a  fair 
mobile  may  be  had  for  the  price  of  a  good  cycle. 
When  their  use  becomes  universal  they  will  be 
more  dangerous  than  trolleys,  which  are  confined 
to  their  tracks.  Notwithstanding  innumerable 
laws  to  prevent  them,  casualties  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  autos 
from  killing  pedestrians,  from  destroying  the 
slower  vehicles,  and  from  injuring  each  other 
when  thousands  race  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  over  the  common  highways.  They  should 
then  be  restricted  to  inclosed  roads  of  their  own, 
as  locomotives  very  properly  are." 


UFE  AND  DEATH. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  article  on  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  life  and  death  in  an 
English  or  American  review,  but  the  French  are 
extremelv  fond  of  such  articles.  M.  Dastre^s 
paper  in  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  is  a  good  example  of  its  tyi>e.  He 
begins  by  denying  flatly  that  science  has  thrown 
any  real  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
while  philosophy  offers  us  merely  hypotheses, — 
the  old  ones, — thirty  years,  a  hundred  years,  and 
and  even  two  thousand  years  old.  In  biology, — 
to  return  to  science, — there  are  three  main  sys- 
tems by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  the 
vital  phenomena, — in  fact,  the  various  biolo- 
gists may  be  divided  into  animists,  vitalists,  and 
unicists. 


THE    EMANCIPATION    OF    SCIENCE    FROM    *<  THEORY. 
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Of  course,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  science 
has  made  no  progress.  The  neo -animists  of  to- 
day have  traveled  some  distance  from  Aristotle, 
St.  Thomas,  or  Stahl ;  so,  too,  Darwin  and 
Haeckel  have  developed  the  modified  ideas  of 
Descartes.  In  M.  Dastre's  opinion,  the  most 
striking  change  has  been  that  theories  have 
ceased  to  tyrannize  over  scientific  research.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
science  of  vital  phenomena  had  not  progressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  natural  sciences, 
but  remained  to  a  large  extent  wrapt  in  the 
scholastic  fog.  Vital  force  was  regarded  as  a 
capricious  thing,  which  acted  arbitrarily  in  a 
healthy  body,  and  still  more  arbitrarily  in  a  sick 
one. 

TRUE    FIELD    OF    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Then  came  the  revolution -which  separated  the 
sphere  of  experimental  science  from  that  of 
philosophical  interpretation.  As  M.  Dastre  says, 
Ludwig  and  Claude  Bernard  drove  out  of  the 
domain  of  experimental  science  these  three  chi- 
meras,— vital  force,  the  final  cause,  and  the  caprice 
of  living  nature.  Physiology  found  its  limits  in 
a  perception  that  the  living  being  is  not  merely 
an  organism  completely  constituted, — such  as  a 
clock,  for  example, — but  it  is  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  constructs  itself  and  perpetuates  itself,  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  anything  of  the  kind 
in  inanimate  nature.  The  true  field  of  physiol- 
ogy was  thus  found  to  be  the  study  of  those 
phenomena  by  which  the  organism  constructs 
and  perpetuates  itself. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  Harper's  Magazine  for  July  weliave  selecttnl 
Prof.  Simou  Newcomb's  account  of  '*  What  t  he 
Astronomers  Are  Doing,"  and  Mr.  Overton  W.  Price\s 
explanation  of  the  national  government's  cooperation 
with  private  forest  owners,  for  quotation  in  the  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month." 

A  pleasant  feature  for  bookish  folks  is  Mr.  Edmund 
fios.se's  article  on  *  Elizabethan  Dedications  of  Books." 
At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  lx>ok,  or  even  a 
pamphlet,  without  a  dedication  excit4»d  .suspicion  that 
there  was  something  disreputable  in  it.  *'The  usual 
mode  was  to  find  some  man  of  higli  .social  position,  if 
possible  a  lord,  who  would  accept  tht»  dedicivtion  as  a 
gift.  It  has  been  too  much  taken  for  granted  that 
the  patron  was  expecte<l,  if  he  accepted  the  book,  to 
make  an  immediate  present  of  money  to  the  author.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  no  doubt 
this  was  sometimes  done,  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  as  it  became  lat«r  in  tliat  of  Anne." 

Benjamin  H.  Ridgely  has  a  delicious  travel  sketch  in 
pictures  and  text  in  "  Summer  Life  in  Andalusia." 
Prof.  George  E.  Woodl)erry,  of  Columbia  College,  con- 
tributes an  es-say  on  "Beginnings  of  American  Litera- 
ture," in  which  he  places  the  first  apixiarance  of  an 
American  spirit,  indigenous  and  of  the  .soil,  in  folk- 
literature  such  as  "The  Song  of  Braddock's  Men," 
thel>allad  of  "Nathan  Hale,"  and  "Yankee?  I)<H)dle," 
our  first  name  distinctly  literary  being  that  of  Philip 
Freneau.  Vance  Thompson  has  a  capital  sketch  of 
** Falconry  of  To-day;"  A.  J.  Grout  de.scTihes  "Some 
Vegetable  Air-ship-s"  ^nd  George  L.  Kittredge  writes 
of  "Ways  of  Worcls  in  English  Speech." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  Century y  an  unusually  attractive  and 
well-varied  number,  takes  up  jis  a  matter  of  .sea- 
sonable interest  "A  Campaign  Against  the  Mosquito." 
Dr.  1-^  O.  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says,  to  show  what  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  of 
mosquito  extermination  throughout  the  country,  that 
during  the  past  year  he  has  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters, most  of  them  inquiring  about  metho<ls  for  reliev- 
ing individual  house.s,  neighborhoods,  and  communities 
from  the  pests.  Several  towns  in  New  Jersey  are  Ije- 
ginning  to  take  scientific  mea.sures,  and  are  doing  some 
drainage  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  city  appropriation 
in  Baltimore  is  about  to  be  made  for  such  work,  and 
two  physicians  are  making  a  mo.squito  toix)graphic  sur- 
vey of  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  New  Orleans,  Nash- 
ville, Rome,  Ga.,  Talladega,  Ala.,  Winchester  and  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  either  have  plans  under  consideration, 
or  are  already  beginning  work.  Mr.  H.  C.  Weeks  fol- 
lows Dr.  Howard  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  ext-ensive 
operations  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  undertaken  by  the 
North  Shore  Improvement  A.ssociation  of  I/ong  Island. 
The  work  there  consists  of  the  employment  of  drainage 
and  petroleuin.  In  using  {)etro1eum  it  is  not  neces.sary 
to  coiwider  the  depth  of  a  stagnant  iM>nd,  as  the  film  of 
of  oil  on  the  surfaoe  doc*s  the  work.    The  preliminary 


engagement  with  the  mosquito  pe.sts  at  this  place  have 
already  had  pronounced  and  satisfactory  results. 

FRANCIS  WILSON   ON   EUGENE  FIELD. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  reminiscent  article  on 
Eugene  Field  and  his  humor  by  his  warm  friend, 
Francis  Wilson,  the  actor.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that 
"  Field  loved  all  things  that  were  beautiful.  He  had  a 
wonderful  t^'uderness  toward  childhood  and  mother- 
hood. He  detested  .sham  and  pret^n.se.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  to  as.sail  these  vice.s.  His  feeling  for  .sweet- 
ne.ss  and  truth  is  shown  in  many  of  his  writing.s,  but  is 
Ix^st  seen  in  his  exquisitely  written  short  stories,  .such 
as  'The  First  Christmas  Tree.'" 

LOKD  SALISBrUY   AS  A  SCIENTIST. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the 
private  life  of  the  premier.  Lord  Salisbury's  recrea- 
tions have  been  found  in  books  and  scientific  j)urpo.ses. 
He  has  been  an  omnivorous  reader  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  old  and  the  new  literature  of  the  times,  and  there 
has  seemed  to  tlio.se  who  l)oth  shared  his  tastes  and  en- 
joyed his  .society  nothing  of  note  or  moment  that  he  has 
not  read.  "Still  pleasiinter  to  liim  are  the  hours  he 
spen<lsin  his  lalx^ratory,  which  is  said  to  be  unsurpas.sed 
in  completeness  and  modern ness  by  any  private  labora- 
tory in  England.  From  his  youth  he  has  had  a  lx;nt 
for  this  work,  and  in  physics  esi)ecially  he  has  attained 
such  knowledge  as  to  be  sought,  for  coun.sel  and  di.s- 
cus.sion,  by  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  that  field.  It 
is  even  .said  of  him  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
statesman  he  would  have  made  a  greater  scientist." 

There  is  a  timely  article  on  "Tlie  Volcano  Systems  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,"  by  Kolwrt  T.  Hill,  a  further 
in.stJillment  of  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  valuable 
papers  on  "The  Great  Southwest^"  and  a  number  of 
short  storie.s,  among  them  one  by  the  late  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  July  Cosinopolitaii,  D.  A.  Willey  describes  a 
new  social  institution,  "  The  Trolley  Park."  The 
street  and  suburban  railway  companies,  realizing  the 
profit  arising  from  appealing  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
people,  have  begun  to  establish  parks  not  only  for  the 
cities,  but  for  clusters  of  small  communities  on  the 
trolley  system.  From  the  few  acres  of  grove  with  some 
rough  benches  and  a  shed  or  so  for  protection  from  the 
weather,  these  pleasure  grounds  have  been  developed 
into  resorts  even  more  attractive  than  the  public  parks 
of  the  city.  On  a  holiday  one  may  see  more  than  fifty 
thousand  people  gathered  in  some  of  the  more  extensive 
trolley  parks  owned  by  companies  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  and  other  centers  of 
population,  listening  to  the  band  concerts,  watching  or 
taking  part  in  ball  games,  boating  on  the  lake  or  river, 
strolling  along  the  shmly  walks,  having  a  family  picnic 
under  the  trees,  or  enjoying  the  summer  opera.  Ex- 
cept for  the  nickel,  dime,  or  quarter  which  admits  to 
the  concert,  rents  the  boat,  or  provides  some  other  spe- 
cial amusement  the  park  is  free  to  all,  the  company 
obtaininflT  ir>  profit  in  the  fares  which  it  colloetA. 
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(The  concentric  rings  of  nehulonBinBttom™  very  Blronaly  marked;  itwaa 
from  the  meaaDres  on  the  sbnrper  paints  to  the  rlftht  that  the  remarkable 
motion  was  d<KOTeted  from  this  phologrsijb.  The  raj's  of  light  emanating  at 
right  anglea  from  the  principal  star  are  merely  an  opllcal  effect  arising  from 
inUirtereiice  of  raya  in  the  reflectlns  leleecope.) 


gssoB  within,  which  would  then  burst  forth  with 
great  energy. 

"It  is  also  possible  that  the  crust  of  &  dark 
star  became  torn  and  broken  simply  through  the 
natural  shrinkage  of  the  star  itself,  and  that  the 
imprisoned  gases  rushed  out,  and  by  their  glow, 
combined  with  that  produced  by  chemical  union 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  body,  created  a  great 
outburst  of  light. 

"  And  finally,  to  these  several  theories  may  be 
added  another  explanation,  equally  plausible, 
namely,  that  the  outburst  was  caused  by  the 
passage  of  a  dark  star  through  a  cloud  of  cosmic 
material.  Such  clouds  exist  in  great  numbers 
in  the  sky,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
friction  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the 
mass  of  cold  matter  to  white  heat,  and  then 
to  change  it  into  an  incandescent  vapor  and 
possibly  into  the  dissociated  gaseous  state,  all  in 
a  few  weeks  or  days." 


A  photograph  of  the  new  star, 
seiured  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchey,  of* 
tlie  Yerkes  Observatory,  on  Sep- 
U'luber  20,  1901,  showed  it  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  nebulous  clond 
extending  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  center.  A  comparison  of  this 
photograph  with  a  similar  one  se- 
cured six  weeks  later  by  Professor 
I'errine,  ot  the  Lick  Observatory, 
showed  tliat  the  nebula  was  in  ex- 
tremely rapid  motion  away  from 
'he  central  star. 

"  Even  were  the  star  as  near  as 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  this 
motion  would  be  so  gi'eatas  1,640 
miles  a  second.  But  measures  of 
the  parallax,  by  means  of  the  mi- 
crometer and  heliometer,  indicate 
that  the  distance  is  at  least  sixty 
or  seventy-five  times  as  great  u 
the  velocity  of  light.  It  hae  been 
suggested  that  the  central  star  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  nebulous  cloud, 
and  that  the  particles  of  which  thi> 
cloud  is  composed  become  visible 
to  us  as  they  are  successively  illu- 
minated by  the  light  eraanatiog 
outward  from  the  central  star.  In 
other  words,  that  we  here  actni^ly 
see  the  light  traveling  outward  with 
the  inconceivable  velocity  of  186,' 
330  miles  a  second.  Whether  thii 
is  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  it  can  be  actual  material 

which  is  being  eject«d  from  the  central  star  with 

this  velocity." 

The  sudden  formation  of  such  a  nebula  is  a 

phenomenon  new  to  astronomers. 

HOW  THE  QOVESNHENT  AIDS  PRIVATE  OWR- 
ERS  OF  FORESTS. 

IN  Harper's  for  July,  Mr.,  Overton  W,  Price, 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultare  in  co- 
operating with  the  private  owners  of  lomtti. 
There  are  now  on  hand  applicadona  for  expert 
advice  in  the  handling  of  over  three  miUiM 
acres  of  private  forest,  the  result  of  a  circular  ia- 
sued  in  October,  1898,  oflering  i 
farmers,  lumbermen,  and  others  in  the  n 
ment  of  their  forest  lands.  Mr.  Price  Bays  tlat 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  with  pri.TCta 
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owners  concerning  the  value  of  scientific  for- 
estry. The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  trained  men 
to  put  the  principles  of  forestry  into  effect.  The 
worst  error  of  the  private  owner  in  the  unscien- 
tific treatment  of  the  forest  is  his  ignoring  its 
productive  capacity.  Irii mature  trees  are  not 
cared  for,  and  the  forest  is  not  able  to  reproi*  *e 
itself.  Mr.  Price  explains  that  practical  foresti 
is  always  a  compromise  between  what  should  ]:>e 
done  for  the  good  of  the  forest  and  what  is  nec- 
essary to  do  in  order  that  the  property  may  yield 
a  fair  return  on  the  capital  it  represents. 

THE    YOUNO    GROWTH    IS    WORTH    SAVING. 

The  attempt  of  the  national  government  to 
cooperate  with  private  owners  of  forests  was 
l>egun  in  the  Adirondacks  in  1898.  It  was  based 
on  a  careful  preliminary  study  on  the  ground,  by 
which  the  financial  soundness  of  lumbering  spruce 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  second  crop  in  the  e'.jne 
area,  was  established.  In  other  words,  it  was 
found  by  measurements  of  the  number  of  mature 
and  immature  spruce  trees,  and  by  a  study  of 
their  habit  and  rate  of  growth,  that  the  return 
from  lumbering  rendera  it  profitable  to  protect 
spruce  trees  of  less  than  merchantable  diameter, 
and  to  favor  the  reproduction  of  the  tree. 

THE    RULES    OF    SCIENTIFIC    LUMBERING. 

^<It  was  found  that  the  customary  method  of 
logging  spruce  seriously  impairs  the  advantage 
of  holding  the  logged -off  area  for  a  second  crop, 
through  its  great  attendant  damage  to  small  tn^es 
and  young  growth  generally.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  so  modify  this  method  that  without 
encroaching  too  far  upon  present  profits  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  forest  might  be  preserved. 
Rules  were  drawn  up  to  govern  lumbering,  the 
main  objects  of  which  were  the  following  : 

'*  The  leaving  of  a  sufficient  number  of  see<l 
bearing  spruce  in  the  forest  to  invite  reproduc- 
tion, and  of  those  smaller  trees  whi<*h,  although 
of  merchantable  size,  can  l>e  harvested  much 
more  profitably  when  they  have  reached  a  larger 
diameter. 

**The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  waste  of 
merchantable  timber,  as  in  high  stumps,  lodged 
trees  left  in  the  woods,  and  failure  to  run  the 
logs  well  up  into  the  tops. 

*«The  avoidance,  wherever  practicable,  of 
vlaniage  to  young  growth. 

' '  It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  these 
rules  by  a  large  paper  company  to  its  own  lands 
in  Maine  is  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favor 
which  has  yet  been  made.  The  purpose  and 
practice  of  forestry  on  lands  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  Adirondacks  are  fully  describtni  in 
Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, — "  Tracti- 


cal  Forestry  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Graven,  now  director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School. 

PRACTICAL    KXAMPLES    FOR    PRIVATE    OWNERS. 

<*  The  co6})erati()n  whicli  is  now  (tarried  on  be- 
tween private  owners  and  the  Bureau  of  Forest- 
ry has  been  undertaken  with  the  belief  that 
example  will  prove  more  powerful  than  precept 
in  the  institution  of  improved  methods  upon  pri- 
vate forest-lands.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
practical  examples  which  show  that  conservative 
lumbering  not  only  leaves  the  forest  in  better 
condition  than  tioes  ordinary  lumbering,  ]>ut 
that  it  is  usually  a  sounder  financial  policy. 
Then^  has  been  in  this  country  a  good  deal  of 
severe  criticism  of  luiulMMTuen  and  lumbermen's 
methods  which  hur  done  the  cause  of  forestry  no 
gooti.  The  American  lumberman  will  not  modify 
his  methods  until  he  luus  ]»een  shown  that  it  is 
profitabhi  for  liim  to  do  so. 

THE    FORM    OF    COOPERATION. 

''  In  the  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  an<i  a  })rivate  owner,  the  first  point  to  be 
decided  is  wlietlier  the  application  of  forestry  will 
be  profitable  upon  the  forest-land  in  question.  A 
preliminary  examination  is  accordingly  made  by 
a  forester,  the  result  of  which  is  embodied  in  a 
report  to  the  owner.  If  the  conditions  be  favor- 
a])le,  a  working-plan  is  then  made,  should  the 
owner  desire  it.  This  working- plan  is  a  coin- 
])rehensive  and  detaileil  sohenu^  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  th«'  forest.  It  forecasts  the  profits  from 
lumbering  an<l  tlie  j)resent  yield  of  merchantable 
timl)er.  It  fixes  tlie  diameter  limit  to  which 
trees  shall  be  cut,  and  pre.^jci'ibes  all  modifications 
of  ordinary  logging  methods  which  are  practicable 
and  profitabh*  in  luisttMiing  the  production  of  a 
second  crop.  It  states  how  large  this  second  crop 
will  be  in  a  ^iven  number  of  years,  estimates  the 
cost  to  the  owner  of  obtaining  it,  and  sums  up 
what  will  be  the  result  of  conservative  forest 
management  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The 
working-plan  entails  careful  measurements  of  the 
stand  of  merchantable  timber,  and  of  the  number 
and  si/.e  of  immatunj  trees.  It  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  habits  and  rate  of  growth  of  the 
local  trees,  ami  the  effect  of  lumbering  upon  the 
forest,  and  of  those  modilicationsof  ordinary  meth- 
ods which  are  both  silviculturally  and  financially 
advisable.  Based  upon  this  study  on  tlie  ground, 
the  working  plan  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  most 
profitable  way  in  which  a  forest  may  be  handled 
for  its  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  owner.'* 

Owners  of  wood -lots  and  forest  lands,  from  a 
few  acres  to  thousands  of  acres,  all  over  the 
United  States,  are  eagerly  availini^  themselves  of 
this  valua]>le  aid. 
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(Rdltor  of  tlie  Loi 


he  is  I 


little   known 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  [LONDON]  "TIMES." 

THE  Caxton  Magazine  for  May  Itas  &□  illus- 
trated article  on  "The  Men  of  the  Times," 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Woollan.  The  three  chiefs  of  the 
Times  who  are  dealt  with  are  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Buckle,  and  Mr.  Moberley  Bell.  Mr. 
Buckle  has  beeo  editor  of  the  paper  for  no  less 
than  eight«eii  years, 
having  been  only 
twenty-nine  years  old 
whoncalled  to  the  edi- 
torial chair  in  1884. 
Mr.  Woollan  says  that 
he  was  chosen  chiefly 
because  he  had  large 
mental  gifts  which 
Lad  beet)  liighly  cul- 
tivated, and  had , 
moreover,  most  excel- 
lent talent  for  ex- 
pressing hiinaelf  in 
good  English.  Mr. 
Buckle's  enthusiasms 
are  golf  and  privacy, 
the  latter  being  no 
doubt  the  reason  why 
a  the  general  world. 
The  other  strong  man  behind  the  Timet  is  Mr. 
Moberley  Bell,  who  is  officially  described  as  as- 
sistant-manager,  but  whose  position  is  a  very 
diflerent  one,  Mr.  Bell  was  formerly  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Egypt,  having  inherited  that  post  from 
his  father.  Mr.  Belt  has  been  described  as  the 
"DeBlowitzof  Egypt,"andhe  has  been  credited 
with  being  the  original  author  of  tho  British  oc- 
cupation. Judging  from  what  Mr.  Woollan  says, 
the  Times  is  by  no  means  under  the  control  of 
old  Tories.  Mr.  Moberley  Bell  is  a  Liberal- 
Unionist,  while  Mr.  Buckle  is  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Club,  which  fact  is  given  as  '*>  bint  aa 
to  bis  personal  poUtice." 

HAXIH  OORKY. 

MAXIM  GORKY,  "a  new  star  in  the  fir- 
mament of  Russian  literature  that  has  ex- 
cited much  attention  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also 
in  other  countries,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  M.  von  Brandt  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for 
May.  The  writer  is  not  sure  whether  Gorky 
wilt  turn  out  to  be  a  fixed  star,  or  will  eventually 
dwindle  down  to  a  star  of  smallest  magnitude 
after  a  brief  period  of  brilhance.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  immaterial,  since  Gorky  is,  in  any  cose, 
interesting  as  a  product  of  his  surroundings. 

Maxim  Gorky, — i.e.,  "the  Bitter," — was  born 
March  14.  18GR,  at  Nishni  Novgorod,  the  son  of 
ft  paper  hanger.      He  lost  both  his  parents  at  the 


age  of  live  ;  four  years  later  he  was  apprentioed 
to  a  shoemaker  by  his  grandfather,  a  dyer.  The 
boy  soon  ran  away,  and  for  fifteen  years  there- 
after he  led  a  wandering  life.  He  tried  his  hftnd 
at  many  occupations  to  support  himself,  but 
nevir  staid  long  enou^i  in  one  place  to  gain  a 
(ootbold.  However,  during  tbese  years  he  un- 
consciously gathered  the  material  he  was  to  use 
later  on  for  his  stories.  His  education  he  gaineii 
through  omnivorous  reading,  to  which  he  was 
first  directed  by  a  cook  on  a  Volga  steamer, 
where  he  served  as  scullion.  His  first  liter&ry 
attempt  was  a  story,  "  Makar  Tschudra,"  thu 
appeared  in  1892  in  a  magazine  at  Tiflis,  where 
he  was  working  in  a  railroad  shop.  The  success 
of  this  story  determined  his  career. 

Gorky,  with  his  antecedents,  would  naturally 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  that  now  and  again  find  expression 
in  ti:e  student  riots.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
the  police  by  his  last  works  and  his  intercourse 
with  suspected  persons,  he  was  arrested  this  year 
at  Nishni,  but  soon  lilwraled,  and  is  now  living 
in  the  Crimea,  under  police  surveillance,  it  seems. 
Gorky,  as  an  ex|>onent  of  the  life  of  the  Russian 
people,  takes  a  place  in  its  literature,  the  ten- 
dencies of  which  he  exemplifies. 

TEND  INC  IKS   OF   BUBBIAM    LITERATURE. 

■<  Russian  literature  in  its  normal  developmeul 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  even  more  on  its  ab- 
normal side,  is  the  product  of  the  view  of  life  of 
the  groat  mass  of  the  Russian  people  that  has  re- 
mained entirely  untouched  by  western  Europeau 
ideas.  The  vague,  dreamy  longings  of  the  in- 
habitant of  the  steppes,  who  has  scarcely  come 
under  the  influence  of  culture,  the  unconscious 
groping  for  more  truth  and  light  which  has  for 
centuries  produced  innumerable  sects  within  the 
Russian  Church,  and  finally  the  Russian  peasant's 
love  for  the  soil, — these  have  given  to  Russian 
literature  its  local  color  and  its  power.  The  out- 
look upon  'little  Mother  Volga,'  the  mighty 
river,  the  immense  steppes,  and  the  still  more 
immense  sea,  the  attempt  to  fatliom  the  heart  of 
the  pieasant,  which  is  unfathomable,  as  every- 
thing that  is  not  bounded  by  knowledge, — these 
have  given  to  Russian  literature  that  dreaminess, 
vagueness,  and  undeflnableness  that  exerts  such 
great  charm  upon  the  Russian  himself,  and  is 
even  influencing  the  more  critical  West- Suro- 
pean.  Tolstoy  is  in  this  respect  the  moot  chu< 
acteristic  figure  of  modern  Russian  literatim." 
oorky's  couuuNisTic  VIEWS. 

Gorky  is  a  product  of  the  commnnisUc  tra- 
dcncies  of  Russian  socialism  and  of  the  monl 
conditions  of  the  Russian  [leople.    ■■  Brandy  pUya 
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a  large  part  in  his  stories  ;  but  be  also  expresses 
admirably  the  vague  longing  for  something 
higher,  that  seems  to  fill  every  Russian  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  love  and  comprehension  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  steppes  and  the  sea,  for 
what  we  might  call  the  distant,  which  drives  the 
peasant  from  his  glebe  and  the  vagabond  from 
the  work  just  found,  the  chasm  that  divides  the 
tramp  from  the  breadwinners  and  the  proprietors. 
.  .  .  Hatred  against  ownership,  and  perhaps 
even  more  against  work  that  produces  more  than 
the  mere  daily  bread,  is  the  red  thread  running 
more  or  less  distinct  through  all  of  Gorky's 
work,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  socialistic  color. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  novel  '  Foma  (iord- 
jejew.'  .  .  .  These  communistic  -  socialistic 
views,  though  neither  very  intellectual  nor  espe- 
cially new,  evidently  characterize  the  point  of 
view  that  Gorky  himself  takes,  or  that  he  pre- 
supposes in  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Hence 
they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  could 
otherwise  claim,  as  they  also  are  subject  to  the 
old  error  that  only  manual  labor  is  work,  a  point 
of  view  that  corresponds  to  a  low  state  of  cul- 
ture, but  that  would  hardlv  obtain  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced  state  of  society." 

A    RUSSIAN    REALIST. 

Von  Brandt  sums  up  his  impressions  of  Gorky 
as  follows:  ** Gorky's  stories  display  great 
power, — and  one  is  often  tempted  to  add,  great 
beauty, — in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  material,  so 
long  as  he  tells  of  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  him- 
self. But  when  he  goes  into  psychological  ques- 
tions, as  in  *  Foma  Gordjejew,*  he  weakens  or  sinks 
into  the  mud  of  the  French  immoral  novels.  As 
long  as  he  remains  Russian  he  gives  us  at  least  a 
faithful  description  of  the  lower,  or  perhaps  the 
lowest,  classes  of  the  Russian  people.  His  fig- 
ures have  the  advantage  of  being  true  to  life. 
They  are  not  appetizing  ;  they  smell  of  sweat, 
brandy,  rags,  and  misery,  and  the  lack  of  soap 
and  water  is  unpleasantly  apparent ;  but  they 
are  people  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  pale  phan- 
toms. Hence  the  reading  of  his  works  is  not 
such  a  trial  to  the  nerves  as  that  of  many  other 
products  of  the  northern  school.  We  are  moved, 
and  may  even  turn  with  disgust  from  many  of 
his  creations,  but  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
gone  straight  to  the  life  of  the  people,  leading  us 
to  the  depths,  if  not  to  the  heights.  If  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  represent  to  us  the  classes 
that  he  has  drawn  as  being  ready  for  liberation, 
we  should  have  to  designate  the  attempts  as  a 
failure  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  placed  many  of 
the  measures  of  the  Russian  Government  in  a 
clearer  light.  His  works  so  far  liave  given  no 
proof  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task  of  exerting  an 


educative  influence  on  his  people.  His  story, 
*  A  Curious  Reader, '  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
himself  has  sometimes  doubts  as  to  his  work  and 
his  powers.  He  here  speaks  of  the  bitter  hatred 
that  is  continually  smouMering  in  his  soul,  but 
also  of  the  doubts  that  beset  him,  he  and  his 
kind  being  *  like  torches  that  burn  fitfully  by 
the  grace  of  Satan,  the  smoke  they  send  out 
penetrating  deep  into  the  mind  and  heart,  satu- 
rating them  with  the  poison  of  disbelief  in  one's 
self.'" 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

ATHOKOUGilGOlNG  eulogist  of  China  is 
Prince  Ukhtoniskv.  Ho  contributes  to 
the  Cunttmporary  lit' view  an  article  on  '*The 
Genius  of  China,"  which  is  enough  to  make  us 
all  weep  that  we  were  not  born  Chinese.  Prince 
Ukhtornsky  has  been  in  China  many  times,  and 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  yellow  man.  He  be- 
lieves in  him  down  to  the  groun<i,  and  in  this 
article  he  ventures  to  prophesy  various  things 
which,  when  they  happen,  will  occasion  disturb- 
ances in  the  world  at  large. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    CHINA. 

China  is  something  so  immense  and  potent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  it  may 
grow  witiiin  a  few  decades.  It  is  certain  that 
the  current  of  modern  life  will  drag  China  into 
its  strenuous  whirlpool,  will  stir  up  and  stimu- 
late the  naturally  good-natured  giant  to  demand 
a  proportionate  share  of  power,  glory,  and 
wealth,  of  success  and  weight  in  the  assembly  of 
nations.  Already  the  yellow  race  begins  to 
struggle  with  difficult  problems  ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  century,  whatever  it  may  cost,  China 
will  acquire  as  natural  colonies  Annam,  Cochin- 
China,  with  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burmah,  the 
great  Malay  regions,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Whoever  rules 
China,  it  will  certainly  in  time  acquire  a  formid- 
able fleet,  and  then  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  follow  its  course  with  pitiless  logic.  The 
Chinese  have  energy,  sagacity,  and  capital.  Un- 
til the  year  1400,  China  kept  a  whole  generation 
ahead  of  Europe.  Since  then  she  has  fallen  be- 
hind, perhaps  some  thirty  years.  But  she  is 
waking  up.  There  are  no  signs  whatever  of 
decline  or  decrepitude.  Unable  to  rei)el  the  in- 
vading foreign  devils,  they  have  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  newcomera,  and  man- 
aged in  a  certain  sense  to  bind  them  hand  and 
foot.  Already  being  unrivaled  in  the  field  of 
commercial  resourcefulness,  the  Chinese  little  by 
little  crowd  out  the  foreigners  from  their  terri- 
tory,  and  the  time  can   hardly  b^  l«bT  vi\&\ASi\» 
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when  all  the  import  and  even  tlie  export  trade 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  whose  dili- 
gence is  exemplary,  and  who  rapidly  learn  and 
master  every  industry.  The  day  must  surely 
come  when  America,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Germany  will  cease  to  be  necessary  to  China, 
grown  aware  of  her  own  boundless  resources. 

A    PHILOSOPHY    OP    HISTORY. 

Prince  Ukhtomsky  maintains  that  the  Rus- 
sians alone,  of  all  foreign  nations,  are  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  their  friends.  He  quotes  a 
story  told  by  the  Russian  poet,  Maikoff,  which 
tells  how  he  once  asked  the  Kirghiz  Sultan 
Vailkhanoff  what  was  his  philosophy  of  history. 
He  answered,  <*  God  Almighty  gave  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  earth  to  my  ancestor,  Jeughis 
Khan.  For  our  sins  it  has  l>een  taken  away 
from  his  descendants  and  given  to  the  White 
Czar.  That  is  my  philosophy  of  history.*'  It  is 
not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  the  White 
Czar  means  the  Son  of  Heaven  or  the  Russian 
Czar.  It  is  possible  that  Prince  Ukhtomsky 
may  expect  that  the  Russian  Czar  will  become 
the  ruler  of  China,  and  so  acquire  a  double  right 
to  the  title  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  which  included 
the  idea  of  White  Prince,  White  Czar. 

RUSSIA    AS    CHINA^S    SAVIOUR. 

The  prince  says  western  Europe  has  broken 
a  terrible  breach  in  the  great  wall  of  China,  spir- 
itually considered  : 

*<  Who  and  what  can  save  China  from  falling 
entirely  under  the  foreign  yoke  ?  We  believe 
Russia  alone  can.  '  From  Russia's  example  the 
Western  peoples  will  learn  to  understand  and 
value  an  active  faith  which  gives  peace  not  less 
than  Buddhism  with  its  assuagement  of  the  re- 
bellious will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brings  the 
gladdening  dawn  of  man's  regeneration.  This 
is  the  key  of  our  unique  success,  unparalleled  in 
history  in  subjecting  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
not  merely  by  open  hostility  and  military  achieve- 
ment, but  also  by  the  secret  powers  of  emotional 
sympathy  and  the  irresistible  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  finding  in  every  intelligent  crea- 
ture of  whatever  face,  of  whatever  race,  a  com- 
rade and  brother  with  equal  rights  before  God 
and  the  Czar." 

He  dreads  the  possibility  of  Great  Britain  con- 
verting the  yellow  man  into  a  sepoy,  and  he  de- 
clares boldly  that  the  chief  problem  of  Russia  in 
the  yellow  East  is  to  guard  against  such  possi- 
bilities. 

CHINESE    VIRTUES. 

Leaving  the  political  question  of  the  future 
relations  of  China  to  the  great  powers,  Prince 


Ukhtomsky  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
Chinese.  He  denies  indignantly  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  religion  and  believe  in  nothing. 
The  veneration  of  depai*ted  parents  and  ancestors, 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  their  fore- 
fathers as  living  spirits  who  are  able  to  enter  into 
communication  with  their  descendants,  takes  the 
place  of  religion.  They  see  the  presence  and 
activity  of  spirits  in  everything.  There  is  not  a 
kingdom  in  the  world  where  learning  is  so  highly 
esteemed  and  reverenced  as  in  China.  Every 
scrap  of  paper  marked  with  hieroglyphics  is 
honored  by  the  Chinese.  A  Chinaman  is  ready 
to  study  with  incredible  industry  up  to  any  age, 
overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles.  Tlie  respect 
of  the  people  and  of  the  authorities  to  those  who 
have  shown  special  assiduity  and  intelligence  is 
extended  also  to  their  parents  for  having  given 
birth  to  sons  so  useful  for  their  country.  The 
Chinese  administration  consists  of  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  persons  of  at  all  important  rank. 
For  the  whole  colossal  empire  there  are  only 
9,000.  The  representative  of  power  temporarily 
appointed  is  to  such  an  extent  identified  with  the 
population  intrusted  to  his  charge  that  he  has 
sometimes  to  suifer  a  heavy  penalty  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  region  intrusted  to  him, 
and  he  is  repeatedly  fined  for  the  misdoings  of 
others.  He  is  guilty  before  the  Son  of  Heaven 
for  floods,  droughts,  famines,  fires,  and  other 
natural  calamities. 


BUDGET  FOR  A  SMALL  COLLEGE. 

WHAT  shall  be  done  with  the  small  college ? 
is  a  question  that  has  been  freshly  brought 
to  mind  during  the  commencement  season  jost 
closed.  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  has  done  something 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  was 
shown  in  the  character  sketch  published  in  the 
Review  op  Reviews  for  November,  1901,  but 
all  the  small  colleges  of  the  country  have  not 
shared  in  his  bounty,  and  many  such  are  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  that  seems  to  involve  their 
very  existence. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  traditional 
small  college  in  our  educational  system  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  nothing  has 
been  more  noticeable  than  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  standard  of  equipment  or  expenditure 
for  such  an  institution.  An  attempt  to  supply 
data  of  this  character  is  made  by  Prof.  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago^  who. 
offers,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Soeiologf  for 
May,  a  series  of  estimates  based  on  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  a  small  ocdlege, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  experience  of  oiherB 
similarly  situated. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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FACULTY. 

As  the  standard  of  <  <  a  small  college  with  a 
full  classical  course  and  adequate  provision  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  instruction  in  modem  lan- 
guages and  natural  science,"  Professor  Hender- 
son gives  the  following  estimates  : 

Faculty.  Medium  cost. 

Psychology,  philoaophy « ethics— one  professor ISJXX) 

History  and  sociology— one  professor 1,800 

Economics  and  politics— one  professor 1,800 

Ureek— one  professor 1,800 

Oreek— twoassistantiiatlBOOeach 1,800 

Latin— one  professor 1,800 

LAtin-twoassisUntsatlBOOeach 1,800 

English- one  professor 1,800 

English— two  assistants  at  lOOO  each 1,800 

French— one  instructor 1,UOO 

German— one  instructor '  1,000 

Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  pliyslcs-  one  profeBftor.  1,800 
Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics- -two  asHiMtantR 

HtlBOOeach 1,800 

Biology,  soOlogy,  botany— two  instructors 2,0U0 

Music-  -one  instructor 1,000 

Drawing— one  instructor 900 

Pedagogics  must  now  be  provided  for— one  professor.  1,800 

Elocution- one  instructor 1,000 

Physical  culture— one  instructor 800 

$31,000 

These  estimates  call  for  a  faculty  of  eight 
professors  and  sixteen  instructors  or  assistants, 
twenty-four  teachers  in  all.  It  is  assumed  tliat 
not  more  than  twenty-five  students  shall  be 
taught  in  one  class.  A  smaller  number  of 
teachers,  it  is  believed,  cannot  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  lower  salaries  would  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  best  teachers. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Professor  Henderson  estimates  the  cost  of 
equipping  a  college  with  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  biological  sciences  as  follows  : 

Chemical  Ubormtory $5,000 

Physical  laboratory 6.000 

Biology,  including  botany  and  zoology $6,000  to   9,000 

A  good  library,  selected  and  purcliased  (not  a  collec- 
tion of  patentmfflce  reports,  etc.),  at  least 40,000 

The  annual  additions  should  be  at  least 1,000 

These  estimates  do  not  include  cost  of  buildings. 
The   annual    budget    of    such  an    institution 
would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Cost  of  instruction. $31,000 

Cost  of  library 1,000 

Coat  of  repairs  and  improvements 2,000 

Cost  of  additions  to  apparatus. 1,000 

Cost  of  care  of  buUdings  and  grounds 1,000 

Cost  of  insurance fiOO 

Cost  of  financial  administration 1,000 

Total  annual  disbursements $87,500 

INGOMK. 

endowment,  $800,000,  at  4  per  cent $12,000 

From  tuition  fees  of  200  students,  at  $80  per  year 10,000 

From  otbsr  fees,  SQO  students  at  $6  per  year 1,000 

Total  anniialinoomo. $88),000 


This  would  leave  a  deficit  of  )!(14,500  to  be 
made  up  by  annual  gifts  until  the  endowment 
fund  can  be  very  materially  increased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scores  of  institutions  having  in- 
ferior resources  to  tlios(5  outlined  al)ove  are  now 
conferring  college  degrees  in  this  country,  but 
the  tenor  of  Professor  Henderson's  article  goes 
to  show  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  meet  modem 
requirements. 


i  i 


A  CENTURY'S  LOSS  IN  GAMBLING. 

MONEY  Lost  by  Gambling"  is  the  title 
of  a  pai)er  by  Mr.  W.  (ireenwood  in 
the  Suriildf/  Strand.  It  resumes  the  tragedy  of 
the  turf  as  enacted  in  the  lives  of  plungers  like 
the  notorious  Marquis  of  Ilastinj^s,  who  lost  the 
weight  of  two  race  horses  in  gohl  in  a  single  race, 
but  builds  chiefiy  on  the  estimate  ^iven  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

'*  It  is,  for  o]>vious  reasons,  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  tlu»  exact  amount  of  money  squandered  in 
betting  t^very  year  ;  hut  not  long  before  his 
death,  it  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mul- 
hall,  the  most  famous  of  latter-day  statisticians, 
that  during  the  last  hundred  years  no  less  a  sum 
than  £3,000,000,000  (jf;15,'000,OO0,000)  had 
been  won  and  lost  on  the  turf  and  at  the  card- 
table  ;  and  there  are  many  well -qualified  judges 
wlio  would  say  that  this  is  rather  an  underesti- 
mate than  an  exaggeration." 

This  total  is  estimated  to  equal  in  weight 
66,000  race  horses.  It  would,  if  portioned  out 
among  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  give 
each  soldier  a  load  of  2  cwt.  of  gold.  It  would 
require  ten  strong  locomotives  to  pull  it.  **A 
century's  betting  money  would  form  a  rectangu- 
lar column  of  sovereigns  ten  feet  square,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral." 
Invested,  the  sum  would  have  yielded  £90,000,- 
000  ($450,000,000)  a  year.  The  calculations 
and  illustrations  are  ingenious  and  suggestive. 


THE  DEADLY  AUTOMOBILE. 

RECENT  fatal  accidents,— if  sjich  they  may 
be  termed, — resulting  from  the  speeding 
of  automobiles  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
have  drawn  public  attention  to  this  new  peril, 
and  may  serve  to  crystallize  public  sentiment 
into  a  demand  for  tlie  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  if  not  for  the  enactment  of  new 
measures  that  will  more  effectually  safeguard  the 
lives  of  pedestrians  and  others  who  venture  on 
the  public  highways. 

DANGERS    OK    UNRESTRICTED    AUTO-DRIVINO. 

Some  of  the  dangers  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  recklessly  driven  ''  autos  *'  on  many  city 
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streets  and  suburban  roads  are  hinted  at  in  an 
article  on  ''Vexations  of  City  Pedestrians," 
contributed  by  Mr.  Louis  Windmiiller  to  the 
spring  number  of  Municipal  Affairs : 

*<  Ordinances  which  restrict  their  speed  to 
eight  miles  an  hour  in  cities  are  seldom  heeded. 
The  most  flagrant  violations  rarely  are  punished 
with  adequate  severity.  Gliding  noiselessly  and 
swiftly  over  smooth  pavements,  these  vehicles 
are  apt  to  run  down  the  unfortunate  who  may 
cross  their  paths.  In  turning  corners  they  sel- 
dom reduce  speed  to  the  rate  ordained  by  law. 
Frequently  they  collide  before  they  can  signal 
their  approach.  The  cyclist  on  such  occasions 
is  apt  to  suffer  with  the  pedestrian,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  careful  than  the  chauffeur,  who 
relies  on  the  superior  strength  of  his  vehicle. 
Of  horseless  carriages  driven  at  reckless  speed, 
the  greater  number  circulate  in  suburbs  of  French 
cities.  The  driver  of  one  who  had  made  a  run 
of  some  hundred  kilometers  an  hour  in  a  race 
near  Paris,  when  recently  called  upon  to  explain 
some  accidents  laid  to  his  charge,  could  remem- 
ber the  jolting  of  his  wheels,  *  but  had  no  time 
to  stop  for  investigation  !  '  The  impudence  of 
autoists  made  the  London  police  desperate  until 
they  discovered  an  old  ordinance  which  limited 
the  speed  of  vehicles  in  city  streets  to  three  miles 
an  hour.  Every  one  had  to  be  announced  by  a 
footman  swinging  a  flag  a  hundred  feet  ahead. 
When  customary  British  conscientiousness  en- 
forced this  rule,  the  automobiles  disappeared. 

EFFECT   OF    REDUCED    PRICES. 

<*  While  they  remain  expensive,  the  use  of 
these  vehicles  is  naturally  confined  to  the  few 
who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury.  But  a  widely 
felt  popular  demand  for  them,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  go  with  little  effort  as  fast  as  possible, 
will  increase  production  and  improve  quality. 
Increasing  sales  will  reduce  cost,  until  a  fair 
mobile  may  be  had  for  the  price  of  a  good  cycle. 
When  their  use  becomes  universal  they  will  be 
more  dangerous  than  trolleys,  which  are  confined 
to  their  tracks.  Notwithstanding  innumerable 
laws  to  prevent  them,  casualties  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  autos 
from  killing  pedestrians,  from  destroying  the 
slower  vehicles,  and  from  injuring  each  other 
when  thousands  race  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  over  the  common  highways.  They  should 
then  be  restricted  to  inclosed  roads  of  their  own, 
as  locomotives  very  properly  are." 


UFE  AND  DEATH. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  article  on  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  life  and  death  in  an 
English  or  American  review,  but  the  French  are 
extremelv  fond  of  such  articles.  M.  Dastre's 
paper  in  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  dts 
Deux  Months  is  a  good  example  of  its  tyi>e.  He 
begins  by  denying  flatly  that  science  has  thrown 
any  real  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
while  philosophy  offers  us  merely  hypotheses, — 
the  old  ones, — thirty  years,  a  hundred  years,  and 
and  even  two  thousand  years  old.  In  biology, — 
to  return  to  science, — there  are  three  main  sys- 
tems by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  the 
vital  phenomena, — in  fact,  the  various  biolo- 
gists may  be  divided  into  animists,  vitalists,  and 
unicists. 

THE    EMANCIPATION    OF    SCIENCE    FROM    *<  THEORY.'* 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  science 
has  made  no  progress.  The  neo -animists  of  to- 
day have  traveled  some  distance  from  Aristotle, 
St.  Thomas,  or  Stahl ;  so,  too,  Darwin  and 
Haeckel  have  developed  the  modified  ideas  of 
Descartes.  In  M.  Dastre's  opinion,  the  most 
striking  change  has  been  that  theories  have 
ceased  to  tyrannize  over  scientific  research.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
science  of  vital  phenomena  had  not  progressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  natural  sciences, 
but  remained  to  a  large  extent  wrapt  in  the 
scholastic  fog.  Vital  force  was  regarded  as  a 
capricious  thing,  which  acted  arbitrarily  in  a 
healthy  body,  and  still  more  arbitrarily  in  a  sick 
one. 

TRUE    FIELD    OF    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Then  came  the  revolution -which  separated  the 
sphere  of  experimental  science  from  that  of 
philosophical  interpretation.  As  M.  Dastre  says, 
Ludwig  and  Claude  Bernard  drove  out  of  the 
domain  of  experimental  science  these  three  chi- 
meras,— vital  force,  the  final  cause,  and  the  caprice 
of  living  nature.  Physiology  found  its  limits  in 
a  perception  that  the  living  being  is  not  merely 
an  organism  completely  constituted, — such  as  a 
clock,  for  example, — but  it  is  a  piece  of  machinery 
which  constructs  itself  and  perpetuates  itself,  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  anything  of  the  kind 
in  inanimate  nature.  The  true  field  of  physiol- 
ogy was  thus  found  to  be  the  study  of  those 
phenomena  by  which  the  organism  constructs 
and  perpetuates  itself. 


\ 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE. 

;OM  Harper^s  Magazine  for  July  we  have  selecU^l 
Prof.  Simon  Newcomb's  account  of  "What  the 
nomers  Are  Doing,"  and  Mr.  Overton  W.  Price's 
aation  of  the  national  government's  coO])eration 
piiTAte  forest  owners,  for  quotation  in  the  "  I^ead- 
rticles  of  the  Month." 

leasant  feature  for  booki.^h  folks  is  Mr.  Edmund 
*8  article  on  '  Elizabethan  Dedications  of  Books." 
B  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  1x>ok,  or  even  a 
hlet»  without  a  dedication  excited  suspicion  that 
was  something  disreputable  in  it.  "  The  usual 
was  to  find  some  man  of  high  social  position,  if 
»le  a  lord,  who  would  accept  the  de<licatiun  as  a 
It  has  been  too  much  taken  for  granted  that 
Atron  was  expected,  if  he  accepted  the  book,  to 
an  immediate  present  of  money  to  the  author.  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  no  doubt 
ras  sometimes  done,  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the 
wthan  age,  as  it  l)ecame  later  in  that  of  Anne." 
jamiu  H.  Ridgely  has  a  delicious  travel  sketch  in 
res  and  text  in  "Summer  Life  in  Andalusia." 
George  E.  Woodlx?rry,  of  Columbia  College,  con- 
ies an  essay  on  "Beginnings  of  American  Jjitera- 
In  which  he  places  the  first  appearance  of  an 
lean  spirit,  indigenous  and  of  the  soil,  in  folk- 
ture  such  as  "The  Song  of  Braddock's  Men," 
aiad  of  "Nathan  Hale,"  and  "Yankee  Do^nlle," 
rst  name  distinctly  literary  being  that  of  I'hilip 
an.  Vance  Thompson  has  a  capital  sketch  of 
ionry  of  To^lay;"  A.  J.  Grout  d«*scri]H*s  "Some 
able  Air-ships,"  ^nd  George  L.  Kittredge  writes 
rays  of  "Words  in  English  Si)eech." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

[E  July  Centuryy  an  unusually  attractive  and 
well-varied  numl)er,  takes  up  as  a  matter  of  sea- 
le  interest  "A  Campaign  Against  the  Moscjuito." 
,  O.  Howard,  of  the  Deiwirtinent  of  Agriculture, 
:o  show  what  an  interest  is  tJiken  in  the  subject  of 
lito  extermination  throughout  the  country,  that 
l^the  past  year  he  has  received  tfi<msands  of  let- 
nost  of  them  inquiring  alN)Ut  methods  for  reliev- 
dividual  houses  neigh borhoo< Is,  and  communities 
the  pest**.  Several  towns  in  New  Jersey  art^  l>e- 
ig  to  take  scientific  measures,  and  are  doing  some 
ige  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  city  a])propriation 
timore  is  alx>ut  to  l>e  made  for  such  work,  and 
tiysicians  are  making  a  mosquito  toix)graphic  sur- 
the  suburbs  of  thut  city.  New  Orlean.s,  Nash- 
Rome,  Ga.,  Talladega,  Ala.,  AVincliest er  and  Nor- 
Ta.,  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  all  sections 
country  either  have  phins  under  consideration, 
already  beginning  work.  Mr.  H.  C  Weeks  fol- 
)r.  Howard  in  a  detailetl  account  of  the  extensive 
Ions  at  Oyster  Bay,  Tj.  I.,  undertaken  by  the 
Shore  Improvement  Association  of  Ixing  Lsland. 
ork  there  consists  of  the  employment  of  drainage 
etrolemn.  In  using  petroleum  it  is  not  necessary 
rider  the  depth  of  a  st^ignaiit  pon<l,  as  the  film  of 
ya  the  surface  does  the  work.    The  preliminary 


engagement  with  the  mo.squito  pests  at  this  place  have 
already  had  pronounced  and  satisfactory  results. 

FKANCIS  WILSON  ON  EUGENE  FIELD. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  reminiscent  article  on 
Eugene  Field  and  his  humor  by  his  warm  friend, 
Francis  Wilson,  the  ac.tor.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that 
"  Field  loved  all  things  tliat  were  beautiful.  He  had  a 
wonderful  tenderness  towanl  childhood  and  mother- 
hood. He  detest^Ml  sham  and  pretense.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  to  jwj-ail  the.se  vices.  His  feeling  for  sweet- 
ness and  truth  is  shown  in  many  of  his  writing.s,  but  is 
l)est  .seen  in  his  exquisitely  written  short  stories,  such 
as  *The  First  Christmas  Tree.'" 

LORD  SALISBIKV  AS  A  SCIENTIST. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the 
private  life  of  the  premier.  Lord  Salisbury's  recrea- 
tions have  l)een  found  in  lKx.>ks  and  .scientific  jiurposes. 
He  has  been  an  oinnivonjus  reader  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  old  and  the  new  literature  of  the  times,  and  there 
has  seemed  to  those  who  lK>th  shared  his  tastes  and  en- 
joyeil  his  .society  nothing  of  note  or  moment  that  he  has 
not  read.  "Still  pleasanter  to  him  are  the  hours  he 
.si>endsin  his  laboratory,  which  issiud  to  be  unsurpas.«etl 
in  completeness  and  nKxlernness  by  any  privat-e  labora- 
tory in  England.  P^nnn  his  youth  he  has  had  a  l>ent 
for  this  work,  and  in  pliysics  esi)ecially  he  has  attained 
such  knowledge  as  to  be  sought,  for  coun.sel  and  dis- 
cussion, by  some  t)f  the  greatest  minds  in  that  field.  It 
is  even  said  of  him  tliat  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
statesman  he  would  have  made  a  greater  scientist." 

There  is  a  timely  article  on  "The  Volcano  Systems  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,"  by  Rolnjrt  T.  Hill,  a  further 
installment  of  Mr.  Kay  Stannard  Baker's  valuable 
papers  on  "The  Great  Southwest,"  and  a  number  of 
short  stories,  among  them  one  by  the  late  Paul  Lieicester 
Ford.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  July  CottmopoUtaii,  D.  A.  Willey  describes  a 
new  social  institution,  "The  Trolley  Park."  The 
street  and  suburban  railway  companies,  realizing  the 
profit  arising  from  appealing  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
people,  have  begun  to  establish  parks  not  only  for  the 
cities,  but  for  clusters  of  small  communities  on  the 
trolley  system.  From  the  few  acres  of  grove  with  some 
rough  benches  and  a  shed  or  so  for  protection  from  the 
weather,  these  pleasure  grounds  have  been  developed 
into  resorts  even  more  attractive  than  the  public  parks 
of  the  city.  On  a  holiday  one  may  see  more  than  fifty 
thousand  people  gathered  in  some  of  the  more  extensive 
trolley  parks  owned  by  comjianies  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  and  other  centers  of 
population,  listening  to  the  band  concerts,  watching  or 
taking  part  in  ball  games,  boating  on  the  lake  or  river, 
strolling  along  the  shaily  walks,  having  a  family  picnic 
under  the  trees,  or  enjoying  the  summer  opera.  Ex- 
cept for  the  nickel,  dime,  or  quarter  which  admits  to 
the  concert,  rent-s  the  boat,  or  provides  some  other  spe- 
cial amusement  the  park  is  free  to  all,  the  company 
obtaintoflr  ir>  profit  in  the  fares  which  it  collects. 
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The  Co»mopoUt(in  contiuues  its  series  of  brief  char- 
acter sketches  of  American  *' Captains  of  Industry" 
with  articles  on  Charles  M.  Schwab,  D.  O.  Mills,  Charles 
Frohnian,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  .John  A.  McCall. 

MR.   SCHWAB   AS  A  SO(;iALLST. 

Mr.  Samuel  K,  Moffett^  writing  on  Mr.  Schwab,  thinks 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion represents  the  highest  development  of  the  salaried 
emplo3'ee,  and  that  the  real  value  of  his  career  is  in  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  possibilities  open  to  those  vast 
wage-earning  masses  of  which  Mr.  Schwab  has  chosen 
t-o  remain  a  member.  He  calls  the  president  of  the  Steel 
Trust  a  socialist  in  disguise,  liecause  of  his  tluHjry  of 
managing  lal)or  by  making  it  a  partner  in  the  business 
that  employs  it.  **  A  hard  overseer,"  siiys  Mr.  Moflfett, 
**  may  make  his  men  afraid  Ui  shirk — Mr.  Schwab  has 
learned  the  nobler  and  more  profitable  art  of  encourag- 
ing every  man  to  do  his  be.st." 

IN8UIIAXCE  AND  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed,  in  his  article  on  Colonel  Mc- 
Call, the  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  calls  attention  t'O  the  connections  of  the  in- 
surance business  with  i>olitics,  both  State  and  national. 
"To  how  many  would  it  occur  tliat  a  statute  in  Kansas 
governing  railway  cattle-guards  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  value  of  a  policy  in  a  New  York  in.surance 
company  held  in  Maine  ?  But  the  connection  is  direct. 
If  the  new  law  costs  a  Kan.sas  railroad  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  if  the  insurance*,  company  holds  the  securi- 
ties of  that  railroad,  the  value  of  the  policy  held  in 
Maine  is  more  or  less  affected.  The  enactment  of  an 
insurance-commissioner  law  in  California  or  Minnesota 
or  Texas  has  a  very  direct  effect  upon  the  policies  of  the 
companies  doing  business  in  that  State.  If  the  effect  of 
legislation  in  Wa.shington  is  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
government  bonds,  then  every  insurance  company  is 
harmed  by  such  legislation.''  Such  considerations  sug- 
gest sufficiently  why  great  insurance  companies  find  it 
absolutely  necess^iry  t^>  have  a  man  of  broad  under- 
standing and  the  first  ability  at  its  head. 

THE  GREAT  KRUPP  WORKS  OF  GERMANY. 

One  of  the  departments  tells  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  Krupp  gun  factories  of  (rermany  :  "  The  present 
head  of  the  great  Krupp  works  represents  the  third  gen- 
eration of  this  family  of  gun- founders.  The  original 
Krupp  was  named  Friedrich.  His  son  Alfred,  who  died 
in  1887,  first  gave  world-wide  fame  to  the  Krupp  estab- 
lishment. Alfred's  son,  Friedrich  Alfred,  is  now  the  di- 
rector and  owner  of  the  vast  enterprise,  who.se  principal 
seats  are  in  Essen  and  Kiel.  A  few  figures  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  establishments,  where 
practical  science  achieves  some  of  its  greatest  results. 
The  Krupp  works  altogether  consume  more  than  five 
thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  employ  more  than 
forty-six  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  far  short  of  four 
thousand  are  engineers,  superintendents,  accountants, 
clerks,  etc.  At  Esseii  alone,  where  the  great  gun  shops 
are  located,  between  six  and  seven  hundn*d  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  burned  annually,  enough  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  a  city  of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  amount  of  wat-er  used  is  no  less  surprising 
— between  five  and  six  hundred  million  cubic  feet  in  a 
year,  which  is  also  on  the  scale  of  a  great  city's  con- 
sumption." 


McCLURErS  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  July  McClure's  we  have  selected  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Rowland's  account  of  **  Fighting  Life 
in  the  Philippines"  for  quotation  among  the  "Ijeading 
Articles  of  tlie  Mouth."  The  magazine  begins  with  an 
exact  recital  of  "  The  Oversea  Kxperiments  of  Santos 
Dumont."  In  his  la.st  winter's  flights  over  the  Med- 
iterranean the  balloonist  was  occupied  with  experi- 
ments very  different  from  those  which  took  him  around 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  There  the  goal  was  to  win 
a  prize  by  accomplishing  a  special  task.  In  the  Med- 
iterranean he  was  experimenting  scientifically  for  his 
own  information.  I^eading  aeronautists  think  that 
Santos  Dumont's  Mediterranean  experiments,  in  spite 
of  his  final  catastrophe,  are  as  important  as  any  that 
have  Ix^en  miule.  Mr.  Heilig,  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle in  MrClurc%  describes  a  novel  feature  of  the  Med- 
iterranean experiments  in  the  maritime  guide-rope,— 
a  long  thick  ro\ye  dangling  from  the  air-ship,  with 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  its  still  thicker  extremity  dragging 
in  the  water.  The  very  slight  dragging  resistance 
til  rough  the  water  does  not  sensibly  retard  the  motion 
of  the  air  machine,  and  acxx)rding  to  its  greater  or  lesK 
immersion  the  dragging  rope  ballasts  or  unballasts  the 
airship.  The  great  and  essential  virtue  of  this  new 
form  of  ballasting  a  balloon  is  that  the  effect  in  pro- 
duced without  lo.ss  of  ballast.  Santos  Dumont  is  now 
in  i)ossession  of  his  seventh  great  balloon,  the  first  one 
of  his  machines  which  is  designed  to  carry  an  aaalstant 
with  the  owner,  and  there  is  a  job  open  for  an  aspiring 
engineer.  Mr.  Heilig  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  In 
Euroi)e,  Santos  Dumont  is  the  only  navigator  of  the  air 
who  actually  navigates. 

Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  gives  an  estimate  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  professional  service  and  character  in 
**  Sampson's  Naval  Career."  Captain  Mahan  reviews 
the  services  to  the  nation  of  Admiral  Sampson,  and 
especially  those  in  the  Santiago  campaign,  and  has  fre- 
quently to  call  attention  to  Sampson's  really  manrel- 
ously  calm  and  equable  temperament,  which  made  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  heaviest  sort  sit  on  him  easily. 
"  Disregardful  of  all  but  the  necessity  of  success,  he 
was  heedless  of  perscHial  danger  and  daring  in  profes- 
sional risk.  The  mastery  which  the  service  had  over 
his  interest  and  affections,  united  to  entire  self-mastery 
in  temper  and  under  responsibility,  assured  his  emi- 
nence as  an  officer,  which  history  will  unquestionably 
recognize  and  affirm."  There  is  a  further  installment 
of  Miss  Stone's  experiences  among  the  brigands,  dealing 
with  Mrs.  Tsilka  and  her  little  baby  ;  several  first-class 
stories  appt^ar  in  this  number,  with  further  chapters  of 
Booth  Tarkington's  serial. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

GEN.  O.  O.  HOWARD  writes  in  the  July  JITiifiMy^f 
of  ''  The  Folk  ot  the  Cumberland  Gap,"  and  what 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  doing  for  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  mountains  in 
this  neglected  corner  of  the  United  States.  Within  a 
radius  of  5()  miles  from  the  university  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  230,0<X)  i>eople,  with  no  well-equipped 
school.  The  Lincoln  University  has  admitted  as  high 
as  '.¥jS  in  one  year.  The  students  are  given  an  academic 
education,  and  many  of  them  are  also  given  work  in 
tyi>esc^tting,  carpentering,  gardening,  and  farming.  The 
university  has  sent  more  than  twenty  teaohoiB  Into 
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neighboring  districts.  The  Ktudents  pay  their  way  en- 
tirely at  the  university,  but  Home  of  them  pay  it  in 
money T  some  in  work,  and  some  part  in  work  and  i>art 
in  money.  The  board  averag«*H  only  two  dollarK  a  week 
for  the  students,  and  General  Howard  says  that  a  schol- 
arship of  $100  will  carry  a  student  through  one  year. 
He  thinks  it  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities,  if  not 
the  greatest,  in  the  country  for  the  effective  use  of  half 
a  million  dollars  in  furthering  education  where  it  is 
most  needed  and  will  have  the  l)est  use  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Amett^  in  an  article  on  *' American 
Country  Clubs,'*  shows  how  they  had  their  origin  in 
Boston,  and  how  they  have  Ijecomc  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  social  life  of  America,  this  country  l>eing 
the  only  one  having  such  institutions.  Mr.  Arnett 
thinks  the  country  club  was  originally  a  protest  against 
the  old-time  summer  hotel,  '*  pmbahly  the  most  ghastly 
aid  to  the  killing  of  time  ever  devised."" 

Katherine  Hoffman  iliscusses  some  *' Memorials  of 
Ruskin,"  chiefly  the  medallion  in  Westminst^^r  AblHjy, 
the  monument  on  Friar's  Cr«ig,  and  the  tomb  at  Conis- 
ton  ;  Johif  Brent  describes  *'The  World's  Bathing 
Places,**  such  as  the  Belgian  Ostend,  the  P^nglish  Hrigh- 
ton  and  Scarborough,  our  own  Atlantic  City,  and  the 
Dutch  Zand  voort ;  Douglas  Story  writ**s  on  "  The  Art  of 
the  Needle  Point,"  the  fascinating  form  of  artistic  expres- 
sion of  which  Dllrer  was  the  first,  and  Hembraiidt  the 
greatest  master,  and  of  its  nKxiern  renais.sancein  Rajon, 
Flameng.  Evert  van  Muyden,  and  Henner ;  there  is  a 
Martinique  article  by  F.  A.  OlK»r  under  tlie  title,  **A 
Ruined  American  Kden,"  and  an  interesting  essay  on 
''Railroad  Superstitions,"  ])y  Herbert.  K.  Hamblen. 
With  the  locomotive  engineer  Friday  is  a  Iwul  day,  as 
with  others,  but  it  is  numl)er  nine  that  is  fatal,  and  not 
thirteen.  

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  July  Country  Life,  in  its  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Making  of  a  Country  Home,"  treats  this 
month  various  architectural  details,  esi>ecially  the 
porch,  or  doorway.  Mr.  Buckham  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance, architecturally,  of  the  entrance  to  the  home, 
and  says  it  should  express  both  refinement  and  hospi- 
tality. *'It  should  smile,  like  the  host,  yet  not  t4X> 
blandly  nor  too  consciously,  if  it  is  too  severe  or  too 
sumptuous,  it  vitiates,  to  a  degree,  the  whole  exterior  of 
which  it  is  the  focus.  It  isunfortunate  that  in  so  many 
otherwise  beautiful  houses  the  d(K)rway  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  piazza  or  belittled  by  the  iwrt^v 
cochftre." 

Mr.  John  Bums  makes  a  "Plea  for  the  Pony,"  as  a 
really  useful  member  of  society.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  effective  family  use  of  {MYnies  in  England,  where 
large  horses  are  more  valuable  proportionately  than 
in  this  country.  *'  People  in  moderate  circumst^inces 
dwelling  in  the  country,  clerg>'men,  small  farmers, 
physicians,  and  others  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a 
regular  stable,  would  indeed  l)e  at  a  loss  without  the 
familiar  pony,  which  does  twice  as  much  work  as  a 
large  horse  could  do,  on  half  as  much  food  and  care." 

Mr.  James  Watson  has  an  authorit^itive  article  on  the 
beagle  in  America — aproi)os  of  the  revival  of  interest  in 
these  animals.  A  beautifully  illustrated  di.scussion  of 
"The  Japanese  Garden  in  America"  will  make  every 
suburbanite  want  to  have  <ine  of  his  own.  The  most 
elaborate  feature  of  the  number  is  a  sumptuously  illus- 
trmted  description  of  the  beautiful  Sloane  estate  at 
Lfpnar,  in  the  Berkshire  Hilla 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  New EmjUmd  Magazine  for  July,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Mellen  writes  on  '*Tliomas  Jefferson  and  Higher 
Education,'*  sketching  the  latter's  bnwd  influence  on 
the  development  of  American  educational  institutions. 
Mr.  Mellen  considers  that  .Jefft^rson,  more  than  any 
other  American,  Franklin  not  excepte<l,  interested  for- 
eign scholarship  in  America  an<l  l)n)Ught  foreign  edu- 
cators to  this  country.  Att-ention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  all  through  the  buihling  up  of  Albemarle  College 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  .Iffferson  kept  in  view 
the  same  end— a  real  uiiiv«'rsity  for  Virginia,  manned, 
in  the  main,  by  Euroix'an  s|M»rialist.s. 

Under  the  title  "Whale  Oil  niul  Spermaceti,"  Mary 
E.  Stnrbui'k  writes  of  Nantucket  and  its  vanished  in- 
dustry of  whaling.  The  decline  of  whaling  which 
swept  away  Nantucket's  wealth  and  iH)pulation  was 
due  chiefly  to  tw<i causes, — the  increasing  rarit 3' of  the 
whale  sui)ply,  and  the  intnMluction  of  petroleum. 

In  "The  Stars  and  StriiH'sa  Boston  Idea,"  Cieorge  J. 
Variiey  tells  how  "Old  (ilory  "  came  tx)  be  devised.  In 
1775  Congress  ai)|)ointed  a  siM*cial  committee  to  confer 
with  General  Washington,  and  to  devise  a  flag  for  the 
army.  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  (-ol.  Thomas  Lynch  of  Car- 
olina, and  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Virginia.  The 
commit t<*<*  were  the  guests  of  a  lady  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  who  has  left  a  diary  telling  of  the  choice  of  the 
flag  design.  An  old  rollege  i)r()fessor  was  staying  in 
the  house,  and  he  and  the  hostess  were  invitetl  to  fur- 
nish th«'  motive  and  comiiosition  of  the  flag.  Their 
suggestion  of  a  design  c»»nsisted  of  alternate  red  and 
white  strii)es,  thirteen  in  nnmlK»r,  for  the  field,  with 
the  union  jm^k  in  the  upper  flag  corner.  The  mo<lel 
was  received  and  adopt<'d.  It  was  lat<'r,  in  June,  1776, 
that  (JiMieral  Washington,  together  with  Col.  George 
Ross  and  Hon.  Kol>ert  Morris,  brought  to  Mrs,  Ro.ss  the 
rough  design  of  a  flag  with  thirteen  rt»d  and  white 
stripes,  and  Ix^aring  a  union  with  thirteen  stars. 


OUTING. 

AMONG  the  many  pleasant  summer  and  vacation 
subjects  pn'sentcd  in  the  July  Otitlng  there  is  a 
description  of  a  new  field  for  sportsmen  by  Alger  M. 
Frederick.s,  who  tells  of  the  country  lying  west  of  Ijake 
Temiskaming,  the  Ixmndary  l)etween  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  (.)ntario.  In  this  part  of  northern  Ontario, 
Mr.  Fredericks  siiys,  the  big  game  is  just  as  plentiful 
and  the  country  is  just  as  wild  as  in  the  province  of 
Ijabrador,  where  there  is  a  popub,tion  of  only  one  man 
to  every  thirty-five  s<iuare  miles. 

ADVICE  TO  t'AMPINO  PARTIES. 

Mr.  PMwyn  Sandys  gives  complete  advice  to  vaca- 
tion venturers  into  the  wilderness,  in  "A  Chat  About 
Camping,"  mlvocating,  instead  of  the  regulation  tent, 
a  big  sheet  of  waterproof  stuff  with  an  eyelet  and  a 
long  tie  string  in  each  corner,  with  a  thirty-foot  clothes- 
line, to  use  instead  of  a  pole.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  coaching  for  camping  i>arties  he  considers  an  in- 
junction to  put  out  the  fire  lM*yond  any  {lossibility  of 
life,  **.«<o  that  you  can  go  away  .**atisrte<l  that  no  criminal 
carelessness  on  your  part  will  ad<l  a  .scar  to  the  face  of 
Nort-h  America." 

Miss  A.  C.  iMUt,  in  her  serial.  ''The  Story  of  the 
Trapper,"  considers  this  month  '*The  Buffalo  Run- 
ners."   Mr.  Alexander  Kidd  tells  in  detail  how  A.  F. 
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Duflfey  recently  cut  down  the  worUVs  reconl  for  a  hun- 
dred-yard sprint  to  nine  and  three-fifths  seconds,  and 
J.  P.  Thompson  furnishes  **  A  Short  Cut  to  Swimming/* 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  ea^^iest  and  most  natural 
method  of  learning  the  art. 


LTPPI.VCOTT'S. 

< «  T  IPPINCOTT'S  "  for  July  contains  an  account  of 
I  ^  the  operation  of  laying  a  nio<lern  cable,  by 
Percie  W.  Hart.  At  present  there  are  forty-two  fully 
equipped  vessels  employed  solely  in  laying  and  caring 
for  the  telegraphic  ciibles  of  the  world,  which  aggregate 
180,000  nautical  milfs.  Deep  sea  cables  weigh  about 
two  tons  to  the  mile,  while  the  inshore  variety  weighs 
alx)Ut  fourteen  tons  to  the  mile,  so  that  it  rt»quire8  a 
stijut  vessel  to  carry  any  considerable  length  of  cable. 
The  cable  is  coiled  in  big  iron  tanks  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  cargo  hold  of  the  vessel.  ''There 
seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  cables  cannot  be  laid 
across  any  section  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  no  matter 
how  great  the  depth.  Some  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
cables  are  over  three  miles  lx?low  the  surface,  and  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  extreme  depth,  for  tlie  cable  may, 
and  probably  does,  pass  from  the  top  of  one  submarine 
hill  to  another  without  drooping  materially  into  the 
deep  valleys  l>etween.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is 
40,236  feet^  or  seven  and  thret^-fifth  miles,  found  in  the 
South  Atlantic  about  midway  between  the  island  of 
Tristran  d'Acunha  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata." 

This  midsummer  number  of  LippincotVs  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  fiction  and  verse,  the  complete  novelette 
of  the  month  being  Mabel  N.  Thurston^s  **On  the  Road 
to  Arcady."  

FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

FRANK  LESLIE'S"  for  July  is  enterprising  in 
printing  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Martinique 
disaster  cont-aining  the  actual  observations  of  the  ex- 
plorer, C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
that  visited  the  scene  of  the  cataclysm.  He  says  that 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  the  recent  eruptions  have  ter- 
minated the  present  geological  events  in  the  West  In- 
dies. **  There  evidently  still  exists  a  very  strong  pres- 
sure below  the  earth-crust  in  this  locality.  The  e.scape 
of  steam  from  the  craters  will  momentarily  lighten  the 
pressure,  but  when  the  molten  conglomerate  stiffens  a 
fresh  outbreak  is  likely  to  take  place  wherever  the 
facilities  for  breaking  are  the  best."  This  writer  thinks 
that  electricity  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  the  erup- 
tions than  has  hitherto  l)een  supposed,  and  that  the 
study  of  volcanic  problems  will  have  to  be  pursued 
along  very  different  lines  from  those  which  have  hither- 
to been  followed  by  scientists. 

In  "Drying  Up  a  Sea,"  Mr.  R.  Beckles  Wilson  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  enormous  undertaking  of  the 
Dutch  in  reclaiming  the  greater  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
a  sea  covering  no  less  than  1,400  square  miles.  The 
lands  to  be  reclaimed  should  support  from  20,000  to  50,- 
000  persons  in  comfort  and  plenty,  whereas  at  present 
8,500  fishermen  only  get  a  precarious  living  from  the 
watere.  The  engineering  aspects  of  this  huge  work 
were  presented  in  the  May  number  of  the  Revikw  of 
Reviews. 

Frank  Leslies  opens  with  an  article  on  "Crowning  a 
Brittsh  King,"  by  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  fol- 


lowed by  a  description  of  the  coronation  ceremony 
proper  by  Curtis  Brown ;  there  is  printed  in  thiii 
numl)er  the  personal  narrative  of  Chief  Officer  E.  S. 
Scott-,  of  the  Roralmay  describing  the  destruction  of 
that  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  on  May  8,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  representation  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  House  and  the  Electoral' College,  by  the  Hon.  E. 
D.  Crumpacker,  author  of  the  plan  to  cut  down  the 
Southern  delegation  to  Congress. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

DR.  PETER  M  AcQUEEN  advcjcates  in  the  July  A'a- 
tional  Mit{jitzhic  "An  Island  Republic  for  the 
Filipinos."  He  thinks  Dean  Worcester  gave  the  wrong 
impression  of  the  situation  in  merely  making  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  al>out  ninety  different  tril)es  in  the 
islands.  Dr.  MacQueen  says  eighty-seven  of  the>e 
tribes  do  not  numlx^r  a  half  a  million,  whereas  the 
three  great  Malay  divisions  number  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions. This  writer  suggests  the  formationwof  three  co- 
operate states  under  a  central  republican  government. 
The  Tagalos,  the  Visayans,  and  theMorros  each  to  have 
a  stAte,  and  the  national  capital  to  be  located  at  Manila. 
Douglas  Malloch  descrilxvs  the  unveiling  of  "The  First 
McKinley  Statue,"  at  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  statue 
was  pre-sentetl  to  the  city  by  the  philanthropist,  Charles 
H.  Hackley.  It  was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Niehaiis, 
and  was  imveile<l  la.st  Memorial  Day  in  the  presence  of 
50,000  i)eople.  The  commission  for  the  statue  was  given 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  President  wa«  shot. 

Harriet  O.  Clendenin  describes  "An  Army  Woman's 
Voyage  to  Manila,"  the  journey  being  taken  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  There  is  a  sketch  of  Gen.  E.  S.  Bragg, 
recently  appointed  to  be  the  first  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  at  Havana,  another  of  Secretary  Cortel- 
you,  and  other  timely  features. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  July  World's  Work  Commander  Richard 
Wainwright  describes  "  The  New  Naval  Academy" 
and  the  imposing  buildings  that  will  cost  1^000,000. 
Commander  Wainwright,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
academy,  says  that  the  plans  designed  by  Mr.  Fiagg 
will  produce  not  only  commodious  buildings  well 
suit4.*d  to  the  needs  of  the  academy,  but  also  a  splendid 
architectural  masterpiece  well  worthy  of  the  country. 
The  buildings  the  Naval  Aciulemy  has  had  to  get  along 
with  have  always  been  behind  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

SALARIES  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

The  Rev.  David  M.  Steele,  writing  on  "The  Ministry  an 
a  Profession,"  says  that  no  clergyman  can  become  rich. 
According  to  him,  tae  largest  incomes  ever  bad  by  any 
clergymen  were  those  of  the  late  Drs.  Brown,  Hall,  and 
Babcock,  of  New  York,  each  of  whom  received  nearly 
f30,0(X)  a  year  ;  but  in  the  entire  Episcopalian  and  Pres- 
byterian denomination  Dr.  St-eele  says  there  are  not  ten 
men  to-day  in  tiie  United  States  with  salaries  of  $10,000 
a  year,  while  there  are  men  at  work  with  salaries  of 
not  $1,000  in  ten  years.  He  gives  the  average  salary  of 
the  average  clergyman  of  the  average  denomination  in 
the  average  community  as  alM)ut  $900.  Dr.  Steele  calls 
attention  to  two  dangers  to  which  a  clergyman  Is  suV 
ject,  and  to  which  other  professions  are  not  sabjecte 
The  first  is  that  of  being  a  failure,  the  second  is  that  of 
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being  orertaken  in  a  fault  which  would  not  be  a  fault 
with  other  people. 

TWO  CANNIBAL  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Vemer,  of  Stillman  Institute,  Ala- 
bama, has  an  account  of  a  very  interesting  educational 
experiment  with  two  cannibal  boys  from  Central  Africa 
who  are  now  in  an  American  school.  One  is  the  son  of 
a  chief,  the  other  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  The  country 
from  which  they  came  is  the  most  remote  from  outside 
influence  in  Africa,  two  thousand  miles  from  either 
coast,  and  just  south  of  the  equator.  The  tril)e  are 
such  confirmed  cannibals  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  they  eat  their  own  dead,  and  have  lK)ne- 
yards  instead  of  cemeteries.  Mr.  Verner  carried  the 
boys  to  Alabama,  and  is  educating  them  at  the  Still- 
roan  Institute.  He  proposes  to  carry  them  even  to  the 
university,  and  to  some  special  education  if  their  prog- 
ress  and  promise  demand  it.  The  progress  so  far  has 
been  extraordinary.  They  can  read  and  write,  and  know 
elementary  geography  and  arithmetic,  write  letters, 
have  professed  Christianity,  and  have  decided  and  de- 
cidedly good  character.  They  are  faithful  workmen  on 
the  farm,  and  can  use  the  ordinary  mechanical  tools 
fairly  well.  One  is  leading  his  class  with  an  average  of 
93,  and  the  other  is  not  far  behind.  Mr.  Verner  hopes 
ultimately  to  secure  a  concession  of  land  for  them  from 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  that  they  may  return  to  ele- 
vate their  people. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  in  "  Lifting  up  the  Liquor  Saloon," 
discusses  the  various  substitutes  for  the  saloons  that 
have  been  tried,  such  as  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association,  in  England  ;  Donald  Murray  tells 
**  How  Cables  Unite  the  World,"  and  describes  the 
growth  of  the  vast  system  of  submarine  telegraphy  and 
the  recent  achievements  in  swift  automatic  transmis- 
sion;  Waldon  Fawcett  gives  a  picture  of  *'The  Presi- 
dent's Business  Office ; "  H.  M.  Stephens  writes  on 
**  Some  Living  American  Historians ; "  C.  H.  Mat-son 
tells  of  the  mammoth  Sherman  farm  in  Kansas,  wliich 
has  a  fence  line  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  includes 
52  square  miles  of  wheat,  com,  and  pasturage ;  nnd 
there  are  articles  on  "The  Northwest  Boundary,"  he 
coal  strike,  and  "  The  Revival  of  Skilled  Handwork. ' 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  ultlantic  Monthly  for  July  appears  a  careful 
rtswn%/t  of  legislation  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  two 
years  of  American  occupancy,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
We  have  quoted  extensively  from  this  In  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.**  The  editor 
of  the  AXlantUi  has  the  courage  in  his  essay  on  *'  Keep- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July"  to  confess  a  boyish  fondness  for 
the  old-fashioned  reckless  and  noisy  day.  However 
grandiloquent  sound  the  Websterian  phrases  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  however  superior  we  think  we  have 
grown  to  spread-eagleism,  barbecues,  and  buncombe,  to 
the  early  firecracker  and  the  long-awaited  sky-rocket, 
the  AVUin%ifS%  editor  is  willing  to  be  awakened  at  an 
unseemly  hour  if  only  for  the  memory  of  dewy- wet 
dawns  of  long  ago,  and  the  imminent  deadly  breech- 
rusty  cannon  under  the  windows  of  irascible  old  gen- 
tlemen, of  real  battle-flags  waying,  and  perspiring 
bands  pounding  on  **The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
impaasioned  orators  who  twisted  the  British  lion's  tail 
until  it  looked  like  a  corkscrew. 
An  important  literary  contribution  to  the  Atlantic 


is  the  publishing  of  extracts  from  the  manuscript  diaries 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  appearing  in  this  number 
with  the  consent  of  the  philosopher's  children.  They 
describe,  with  utter  and  engaging  frankness,  his  walks, 
talks,  and  excursions  with  his  younger  neighbor  and 
friend,  the  late  William  Ellery  Channing.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  well  says  of  these  extracts,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
"With  all  our  previous  knowledge  of  Emerson,  it  may 
yet  l)e  truly  said  that  he  has  nowhere  l)een  revealed  in 
so  sweet  and  lovable  a  light,  combined  with  an  attitude 
so  open  and  independent,  as  in  these  detached  frag- 
ments." 

In  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  article  on  the  sport 
of  sailing,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  maintains  that  we  owe 
a  big  debt  to  the  letwiing  yacht  clubs  of  the  country,  as 
they  are  the  propagators  of  the  true  nautical  spirit. 
The  small-boat  sailor  but  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
large  yacht.  Even  the  pn>fe.ssioijal  tishernien  sailors 
are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  doings  of  the  cup  de- 
fenders, an<l  learn  all  that  is  t^)  Ix?  learned  from  inter- 
national yacht  races.  The  y;?cfit-clul)  nieinWrship  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  myriad  of  sailors  these  associa- 
tions give  to  the  country.  Dallas  L.  Sharp  presents  a 
really  delightful  nature  .study  in  his  symphonic  de- 
scription of  "The  Marsh  ; "  James  A.  Le  Roy  discusses 
"Race  Prejudice  in  the  Philippines,"  and  there  is  an 
essay  by  Edward  Dowden  on  Walter  Pater. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THPj  June  number  of  the  NiH'th  Aincrican  Review 
opens  with  an  article  by  M.  Santos  Duinont  on 
"Air-Ships and  Flying  Machines."  The  young  Brazil- 
ian aeronaut  makes  the  frank  admi.s.sion,  at  the  close  of 
his  article,  that  "it  is  .shorter  and  more  convenient  to 
pen  a  .system  of  aerial  navigation  on  paper  than  to  set 
it  in  motion  and  make  it  perform  its  functions."  In- 
deed, M.  Santos  Dumont  .seems  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  i>eople  are  more  interested  in  the 
coming  aiJrial  comiwtition^at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere 
than  they  cim  possibly  be  in  any  series  of  magazine 
articles  theorizing  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  an- 
nounces his  resolve  to  write  a  series  of  such  articles; 
and,  if  it  proves  impo.s.sible  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
aeronautics  within  such  narrow  limits,  M.  Santos  Du- 
mont promises  to  give  to  the  world,  in  different  lan- 
guages, the  voluminous  manuscript  in  which  he  has 
summed  up  for  his  own  instruction,  in  the  form  of  a 
treatise,  the  scientific  principles  and  historic  facts  of 
atrial  navigation  from  the  more  remote  times  to  the 
present  day. 

RAILROAD  DISCRIMINATION. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "  How  to  Curb  the  Trusts,"  Mr. 
Henry  MicheLsen  makes  an  argument  for  the  national- 
ization of  railroads.  He  admits  that  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  our  American  transport>ation  system  has 
been  brought  about  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  the  business  of  the  nation 
upon  its  present  large  scale  is  due  to  the  genius  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  the  men  who  handle  the  rail- 
roads. The  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  trafSc,  he 
says,  are  low  compared  with  those  exacted  abroad, 
while  the  .service  is  being  constantly  improved.  What 
the  public  complains  of,  he  .says,  is  "not  that  the  trans- 
portation lines  are  willfully  and  arbitrarily  exacting, 
by  means  of  excessive  rates,  undue  advantages  for  them- 
selves, but  that  they  discriminate  ii^  favor  of  trusts  and 
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corporations,  thUH  destroying  the  chances  of  individual 
citizenH,  retarding  the  eHtablishment  of  new  enterprises, 
and  placing  the  control  of  the  markets  in  the  keeping 
of  the  favored  few,  who,  in  turn,  coerce  the  railroads 
into  a  continuance  of  these  discriminations.**  Mr. 
Michelsen  proposes  that  in  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  the  Government  should  not  pay  more  than  is 
warranted  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property,  and 
the  transfer  would  have  to  be  eflFecte<l  with  proper  safe- 
giianls,  similar  to  those  under  which  several  European 
governments  have  proceeded.  It  hiis  lx»eu  objected  that 
one  consequence  of  the  purcha.*4e  of  the  lines  by  the 
Government  would  l)e  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands,  hut  to  this  objection  Mr.  Michelsen 
replies  that  the  present  system  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  precisely  this  result ;  and  that*,  as  the  purchase 
of  the  railroads  would  probably  In?  effected  by  means  of 
bonds  bearing  a  very  low  rate  of  interest^— redeemable 
after  a  re^isnnable  length  of  time  at  the  option  of  the 
Government— the  result  would  be  that  the.se  securities 
would  be  employed  as  the  bases  for  other  investments 
for  which  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our  country 
ot¥er  an  unlimited  Aeld.  The  effect  of  the  creation  of  a 
large  office-holding  class,  dependent  on  the  party  in 
power,  is  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Michelsen  to  Ije  ominous 
to  the  general  welfare,  since  such  a  chiss  already  exists 
in  the  railway  service,  numerous  attempts  having  been 
made  at  different  times  T>y  the  railway  officials  to  con- 
trol the  vote  of  their  employees,  always  without  success. 

AMERICA'S  COXTKOL  OF  ENGLAND'S  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  J.  I).  Whelpley  makes  some  startling  a.ssertions 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  food  supply  of 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
He  says  :  **  If  the  I'nited  States  were  suddenly  to  stop 
all  present  regular  exportations  of  meat  and  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  first  effect  would  be 
an  enormous  rise  in  prices  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  English  people 
would  be  threatened  by  dii;^  famine,  with  no  ix).ssible 
relief  in  sight  so  long  as  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  suspended."  Mr.  Whelpley  then 
proceeds  to  offer  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  his  a.ssertioiis.  Of  the  total  importation 
of  food  staples  by  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to 
about  $900,000,000  a  year,  the  United  States  furnishes 
about  $54O,0(X),000,  or  00  per  cent.  For  meat  alone  the 
United  States  receives  $16(),0(N),000,  and  of  the  trade  in 
breadstuffs  alx)Ut  $150,000,0(K),  or  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

THE  TOBACCO  WAR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Springfield  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  bitter  tight  Iwtween  the  American  and  British 
tobacco  trusts  to  control  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Imperial  Tobaccro  Company,  Limited,  has  l>een 
started  with  a  capital  of  £15,0(XJ,0U0  ($75,000,0(K))  for  the 
purposes  of  controlling  the  trade  of  (treat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany declared  his  intention  of  obtaining  control  of  the 
entire  tobacco  trade  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom.  That 
declaration  led  t-o  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
pany, composed  of  thirtetMi  of  the  Ijest-kuown  toltacco 
firms  of  England.  The  attempt  of  the  American  trust 
to  capture  the  trade  by  cutting  prices  has  thus  far 
proved  unsuccessful.  Almost  equally  futile,  it  would 
appear,  has  been  tlie  extravagant  expfnditure  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.    The  Imperial  C<>ni|mny  has  etsUib- 


lished  branches  for  the  purchase  of  tobnooo  at  Rldi- 
mond,  Va. ;  and  hereafter  its  supplies  will  be  ohtaiiwd 
at  first  hand  at  the  piarket  price.  It  is  fUao  mmored 
that  the  Imperial  Company  may  cany  the  war  into  the 
United  States  and  establish  factories  here. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  METEOBOLOOT. 

An  instructive  paper  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  de- 
voted to  "  Meteorology  and  the  Position  of  Science  in 
America,-'  brings  out  many  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  work  in  this  department  of  science  done  by  Ameri- 
can investigators.  Professor  Abbe  declares  that  in  this 
line  of  research  American  work  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise,  and  has  stimulated  similar  work  In  Europe. 
*'As  regards  organization  and  practical  results,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  under  Prof.  Wlllia  L. 
Moore,  is  doing  the  greatest  and  best  work  that  Ium 
ever  been  done  in  any  applied  science ;  in  its  way,  this 
bureau  is  equal  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  or  anything 
else  that  Kurope  has  to  show.  No  European  would 
deny  that,  in  this  respect,  America  is  easily  the  first  in 
the  world.*' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Jeune  writes  on  **The  New  Inflaence  on  the 
British  Throne ;''  M.  Gaston  Deschamps  on  "America 
and  France  ;  *'  New  York  Health  Commissioner  liederle 
on  '^^  Municipal  Suppression  of  Infection  and  ContAr 
gion' ; "  G  ustav  Kobb6  on  **  Kichard  Strauss  and  His  Mn- 
sic  ; "  and  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin  University,  on 
"  Public  Debt  of  the  Grerman  Empire."  The  articles  on 
"  The  Nature  of  Volcanoes,"  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  and 
**  Strikes  in  the  United  States,**  by  Commissioner  Car 
roll  D.  Wright^  have  been  quoted  from  in  oar  depart- 
ment of  **  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Forum  is  the  last  issne  of 
that  periodical  as  a  monthly.  Beginning  with  the 
July  number,  this  review  will  be  published  quarterly.  Its 
general  character  will  remain  the  same.  The  June  num- 
ber opens  with  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Felix  Adier  of  two 
questions  connected  with  the  American  campaign  In  the 
Philippines  :  (1)  Is  it  treason  to  condemn  a  war  waged 
by  our  country  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress  P  and, 
(2)  Are  civilized  nations  justified  in  adopting  nnciviliied 
methods  of  warfare?  To  the  first  questicm  Professor 
Adler  replies  that  it  is  not  treason  to  condemn  a  war 
even  while  it  is  still  in  progress,  if  that  war  is  sincerely 
belie verl  to  \ye  unjust,  and  if  hry  so  doing  there  is  hope 
to  believe  that  we  can  prevent  our  country  from  contlno- 
ing  a  wrong.  The  second  question  Proftesor  Adler  an- 
swers with  an  unqualified  negative. 

OUR  GROWING  DEPENDENCE  UFOK  THB  TBOPIC& 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  StatlsUos, 
shows  that  the  chief  growth  of  American  imports  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  in  tropical  and  sub-tropioal  products. 
Within  a  short  time,  it  seems  probable  that  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  trade  may  be  carried  on  with 
our  own  tropical  possessions.  The  Philippinflii  even  In 
their  present  condition,  supplied  in  IWl  more  than 
twice  tlie  amount  of  tropical  products  fumiahed  in  18B0L 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  contribute  to  our  tropical  reqolie- 
ments  more  than  twenty-five  times  as  mneh  as  thoy  did 
in  1S76,  and  they  take  more  than  twenty  times  •■  mnoh 
of  our  producta  as  they  did  then. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiElVED. 
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A  PBOTKCTOBATS  FOBM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

In  a  discussion  of  '*  Representation  and  Colonial  Grov- 
emmeut,'*  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  describes  and  criticises 
the  various  methods  adopted  by  European  natious  in 
the  administration  of  their  colonial  dependencies,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  some  form  of  protectorate 
is  generally  the  most  successful.  **The  essential 
thought  in  dealing  with  native  societies  should  be  that 
they  must  be  on  no  account  deprived  of  their  morale 
and  of  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own  des- 
tiny. Any  government  that  attempts  to  begin  their  re- 
generation by  setting  aside  their  time-honored  customs 
and  deg^rading  their  natural  leaders  is,  as  has  well  been 
said,  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault  not  merely  upon  an 
individual  but  upon  a  society,  an  organism  with  an 
even  intenser  life  and  higher  destinies." 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Prof.  S.  J.  McLean,  of  the  Stanford  University,  writes 
on  *' Railway  Rate  Regulation  in  Canada."  After  a 
special  investigation  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Dominion 
Grovemment,  Professor  McLean  has  found  that  many 
non-competitive  rates  are  excessive  in  Canada  as  com- 
pared with  competitive  rates.  Rates  have  been  changed 
suddenly,  and  without  notice.  While  this  action  has 
been  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  has  at  the  same 
time  constituted  a  grievance.  Rates  on  American  sliip- 
ments  into  Canada  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  offset 
the  geographical  advantages  of  Canadian  producers. 
Rates  on  short-distance  traffic  have  been  so  high  that 
commodities  have  been  moved  by  wagon.  On  many 
commodities  there  has  been  extreme  disproportion  be- 
tween the  car-lot  and  less  than  car-lot  rat«s. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  SITUATION  IN  OHIO. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Orth  points  out  many  anomalies  in  the 
charters  under  which  Ohio  cities  are  governed.  For 
example,  the  city  of  Young^town  is  provided  with  a 
mayor  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  police  court,  and  who 
has  no  executive  power  whatever,  not  even  the  veto, 
except  that  he  aids  in  appointing  certain  officials ;  a 
council,  elected,  whose  duties  are  legislative ;  and  a 
*^ bi-partisan"  board  of  commissioners,  composed  of 
four  men  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  probate 
judge  of  the  county.  These  commissioners  must  belong 
to  the  two  political  parties  polling  the  highest  votes  in 
the  city,  and  there  must  be  two  from  each  party.  They 
have  full  administrative  charge  of  the  city,  are  responsi- 
ble to  no  mant  and  can  be  only  partially  curbed  by  the 
council.  Professor  Orth  seems  justified  in  describing 
this  as  the  moat  anomalous  municipal  law  ever  enacted. 

JAPAN'S  MISSION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Dr.  T.  lyenaga,  who  contributed  to  the  April  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  an  article  on  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  writes  in  the  June  Fonim  on  *' Japan*s 
Mission  in  the  Far  East."  Contrary  to  the  assumption 
that  this  mission  is  mainly  military  and  antagonistic  to 
Russia,  Dr.  lyenaga  affirms  that  it  is  that  of  a  mediator 
between  the  forces  of  the  Bast  and  the  West.  Between 
the  two  opposed  cultures  of  China  and  the  Western 
nations,  Dr.  lyenaga  holds  that  it  is  Japan's  mission  to 
act  as  an  "  honest  broker.**  '*  She  has  studied  both,  and 
knows  both.  Cannot  China  approach  the  Western  civ- 
ilization more  easily  through  Japan  than  by  herself  or 
\sj  being  ooeroed  by  the  Westerners  P  Cannot  the  West 
^    Isam  of  China  better  and  more  easily  through  the  intei^ 


pretation  of  Japan  than  by  knocking  its  head  against 
the  inscrutable  ?" 

OTHER  articles. 

Mr.  Charles  Ely  Adam»  writes  on  "  The  Real  Hobo : 
What  He  Is  and  How  He  Lives ; "  Prof  W.  J.  Shearer 
on  "Faulty  Grading  in  Our  Public  Schools ; "  President 
Burke,  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  on 
"The  Old  Education  and  the  New  ;'»  Prof.  Moritz  Levi 
on  "Victor  Hugo,  the  Novelist,"  and  Dr.  Henry  0% 
Dwight,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Among  the  Constantinople 
Bookshops,"  gives  an  account  of  tlie  present  literary 
tendencies  in  Turkey.  We  have  quoted  in  another  de- 
partment from  Mr.  Alberto.  Robinson's  paper  on  "Our 
Legacy  to  the  Cuban  Republic." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Arena  for  June  the  imperial  dreams  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  are  discussed  by  two  writers — Reginald  de 
Quinton,  who  describes  himself  an  "an  intimate  busi- 
ness associate"  of  Rhodes,  and  Dr.  Felix  Oswald.  Both 
writers  recognize  tlie  valuation  that  Rhodes  placed  on 
material  wealth,  not  as  an  end  in  it.seil',  hut  merely  as 
a  means  to  tlie  aciiievement  of  the  loftiest  purposes. 
Reginald  de  Quinton  sfiys  that  deir.ocrHtic  fetleratioa 
was  the  ideal  of  his  life.  Dr.  Oswald  calls  him  a 
mwlern  Cortez.  The  quality  that  he  lacked  was 
r     iencr. 

"lie  w^ks  worn  out  by  the  same  impatience  and 
vehemence  of  resentment  that  had  killed  Herman 
C'.»r  'Z,  .'ind  distracted  and  killed  Suwaroff,  Bonaparte, 
Byrou,  ck»>beleflf,  and  Charles  Parnell.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  predominance  of  the  characteristics 
that  constitute  the  power  of  such  men  almost  precludes 
the  development  of  the  gifts  that  insure  the  rewards  of 
the  cautious  plotter.  F^nergy  such  as  theirs  may  be  in- 
compatible with  patience.  Their  combination  would 
imply  temporary  omnipotence,  and  is  at  least  rare 
enough  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  mission  of  destruction 
is  apt  to  recoil  upon  the  destroyer." 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  HERETIC. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Bisbee  reviews  the  case  of  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Pearson,  who  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
Northwestern  University,  a  Methodist  institution,  after 
expressing  views  which  were  condemned  by  some  of 
the  influential  Church  journals  as  heretical.  The 
situation  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bisbee : 

"  A  man  may  enter  the  Church  in  his  youth  with  all 
sincerity,  accept  its  doctrines  on  what  seems  to  him  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  authority,  may  put  all  the 
strength  of  a  mighty  purpose  into  his  work,  and  add 
thousands  to  the  fold  ;  but  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  comes  to  look  at  things 
in  a  new  light,  is  forced  by  his  convictions  to  discard 
some  things  he  once  held  sacred  and  even  essential,  he 
must  either  repress  his  thoughts,  hide  his  light,  or  get 
out.  This  is  the  cruelty  of  it.  This  is  the  echo  of  the 
Inquisition." 

RUSSIAN  PROGRESS. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  writes  enthusias- 
tically of  the  progress  of  modern  Russia  under  the  agi- 
tations of  Tolstoy  and  the  literary  school.  Russia's  last 
century,  he  says,  has  been  an  apocalypse : 

"  A  recognized  literature  of  masterful  force  and  ar- 
tistic grace ;   an  intolerant  religious  system,  honey* 
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corporationH,  thus  destroying  the  chances  of  individual 
citizens,  retarding  the  establishment  of  new  ent'Crprises, 
and  placing  the  control  of  the  marlcets  in  the  keeping 
of  the  favored  few,  who,  in  turn,  coerce  the  railroads 
into  a  continuance  of  these  discriminations."  Mr. 
Michelsen  proiKises  that  in  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  the  Government  should  not  pay  more  than  is 
warranted  by  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  the  property,  and 
the  transfer  would  have  to  be  effected  with  proi)er  safe- 
guards, similar  t^  those  under  which  several  European 
governments  have  prc.M.'«e<ied.  It  Iuls  been  objected  that 
one  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  the  lines  by  the 
Government  would  he  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands,  but  to  this  objection  Mr.  Michelsen 
replies  that  the  presiMit  system  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  precisely  this  result ;  and  that,  as  the  purchase 
of  the  railroads  would  probably  be  efFect-ed  by  melius  of 
bonds  l)earing  a  very  low  rate  of  interest., — redeemable 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,— the  result  would  Ix?  that  these  securities 
would  be  employed  as  the  bases  for  other  investments 
for  which  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our  country 
olter  an  unlimltHl  field.  The  effect  of  the  creation  of  a 
large  ofldce-holding  class,  dependent  on  the  party  in 
power,  is  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Michelsen  to  lie  ominous 
to  the  general  welfare,  since  such  a  class  already  exists 
in  the  railway  service,  numerous  attempts  having  been 
made  at  diflFereiit  times  by  the  railway  officials  to  con- 
trol the  vote  of  their  employees,  always  without  success. 

AMERICA'S  CONTUOL  OF  ENGLAND'S  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley  makes  some  st-artling  assertions 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  foo<l  supply  of 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
He  says  :  **  If  the  United  States  were  suddenly  to  stop 
all  present  regular  ex[)ortation8  of  meat  and  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  Uuit4Ml  Kingdom,  the  first  effect  would  be 
an  enormous  rise  in  prices  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  English  people 
would  be  threat^ened  by  dir^  famine,  with  no  passible 
relief  in  sight  so  long  as  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  suspended.**  Mr.  Whelpley  then 
proceeds  to  offer  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  his  assertions.  Of  the  total  importation 
of  food  staples  by  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to 
about  $900,000,000  a  year,  the  United  St-ates  furnishes 
about  1540, 0(X), 000,  or  60  per  cent.  For  meat  alone  the 
United  States  receives  $160,000,000,  and  of  the  trade  in 
breadstufifs  about  $150,000,000,  or  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

THE  TOBACCO  WAR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Springfield  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  bitt<)r  fight  l>etween  the  American  and  British 
tobacco  trusts  to  control  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  has  lieen 
started  with  a  capital  of  £15,(KX),000  ($75,000,000)  for  the 
purposes  of  controlling  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany declared  his  intention  of  obtaining  control  of  the 
entire  tobacco  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
declaration  UhI  to  the  formation  of  the  Imi)erial  Com- 
pany, compase<l  of  thirteen  of  the  l)est-known  r^liacco 
firms  of  England.  The  attempt  of  the  American  trust 
t-o  capture  the  trade  by  cutting  prices  has  thus  far 
proved  unsuccessful.  Almost  eciually  futile,  it  would 
api)ear,  has  l)een  the  extravagant  expenditure  for  jmI- 
Tertising  purposes.    The  Imperial  Company  luis  estab- 


lished branches  for  the  purchase  of  tobaooo  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  and  hereafter  its  supplies  will  be  obtaiirad 
at  first  hand  at  the  piarket  price.  It  is  also  mmored 
that  the  Imperial  Company  may  carry  the  war  into  the 
United  States  and  establish  factories  here. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  METEOROLOGT. 

An  instructive  paper  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  dc^ 
voted  to  ''  Meteorology  and  the  Position  of  Science  in 
America,*'  brings  out  many  interesting  facts  regardinc 
the  work  in  this  department  of  science  done  by  Anieri- 
can  investigators.  Professor  Abbe  declares  that  iu  this 
line  of  research  American  work  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise,  and  has  stimulated  similar  work  in  Europe. 
**As  regards  organization  and  practical  results,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  under  Prof.  Willis  L. 
Moore,  is  doing  the  greatest  and  best  work  that  has 
ever  been  done  in  any  applied  science ;  in  its  way,  this 
bureau  is  equal  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  or  anything 
else  that  PiUrope  has  to  show.  No  European  would 
deny  that,  in  this  respect,  America  is  easily  the  first  in 
the  world." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Jeune  writes  on  *'The  New  Influence  on  the 
British  Throne  \'"  M.  Gaston  De.%hamps  on  *' America 
and  France ; "  New  York  Health  Commissioner  Lederle 
on  '*  Municipal  Suppression  of  Infection  and  Conta- 
gion*;'' G  ustav  Kobb^  on  **  Richard  Strauss  and  His  Mn- 
sic ; "  and  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  of  Berlin  University,  on 
**  Public  Debt  of  the  (Jerman  Empire."  The  articles  on 
•*  The  Nature  of  Volcanoes,"  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  and 
*^  Strikes  in  the  United  States,"  by  Commissioner  Car 
roll  D.  Wright,  have  been  quoted  from  iu  our  depart 
ment  of  ^*  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Forwm  is  the  last  issue  of 
that  periodical  as  a  monthly.  Beginning  with  the 
July  number,  this  review  will  be  published  quarterly.  IU 
general  character  will  remain  the  same.  The  June  num- 
ber opens  with  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Felix  Adier  of  two 
questions  connected  with  the  American  campaign  in  the 
Philippines  :  (I)  Is  it  treason  to  condemn  a  war  waged 
by  our  country  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress?  and, 
(2)  Are  civilized  nations  justified  in  adopting  unciviliied 
methods  of  warfare  ?  To  the  first  question  Profeasor 
Adler  replies  that  it  is  not  treason  to  condemn  a  war 
even  while  it  is  still  in  progress,  if  that  war  is  sincerely 
believed  to  be  unjust,  and  if  by  so  doing  there  is  hope 
to  believe  that  we  can  prevent  our  country  from  continu- 
ing a  wrong.  The  second  question  Professor  Adler  an- 
swers with  an  unqualified  negative. 

OUR  (JROWIXG  DEPENDENCE  UPON  THK  TROPICS. 

Mr.  O.  p.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
shows  that  the  chief  growth  of  American  imports  in  r^ 
cent  years  has  been  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products. 
Within  a  short  time,  it  seems  probable  that  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  trade  may  be  carried  on  with 
our  own  tropical  possessions.  The  PhilippineSi  even  in 
their  present  condition,  supplied  in  1901  more  than 
twice  theamcmntof  tropical  producta  furnished  in  18B0L 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  contribute  to  our  tropical  require- 
ments more  than  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  they  did 
in  187ty,  and  they  take  more  than  twenty  times  as  muoh 
of  our  products  as  they  did  theu. 
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A  PBOTBCTOBATB  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

I  diflcnssion  of  '*  Representation  and  Colonial  Grov- 
etit,**  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  describes  and  criticises 
'ariona  methods  adopted  by  European  nations  in 
dministration  of  their  colonial  dependencies,  and 
«B  the  conclusion  that  some  form  of  protectorate 
nerally  the  most  successful.  **The  essential 
{ht  in  dealing  with  native  societies  should  be  that 
must  be  on  no  account  deprived  of  their  inorale 
»f  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own  de&- 
Any  government  that  attempts  to  begin  their  re- 
mtion  by  setting  aside  their  time-honored  customs 
legmding  their  natural  leaders  is,  as  has  well  been 
guilty  of  a  murderous  assault  not  merely  upon  an 
idual  but  upon  a  society,  an  organism  with  an 
intenser  life  and  higher  destinies." 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY  RATES. 

»f.  S.  J.  McLean,  of  the  Stanford  University,  writes 
Railway  Rate  Regulation  in  Canada.'*  After  a 
il  investigation  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Dominion 
mment,  Professor  Mcl^ean  has  found  that  many 
ompetitive  rates  are  excessive  in  Canada  as  com- 
with  competitive  rates.  Rates  have  been  changed 
\n\jy  and  without  notice.  While  this  action  has 
irithin  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  has  at  the  same 
Donstituted  a  grievance.  Rates  on  Americ^in  ship- 
I  into  Canada  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  ofTset 
leographical  advantages  of  Canadian  prcKlucers. 
I  on  short-distance  traffic  have  been  so  high  that 
iodities  have  been  moved  by  wagon.  On  many 
todities  there  has  been  extreme  disproportion  be- 
i  the  car-lot  and  less  than  car-lot  rates. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  SITUATION  IN  OHIO. 

C.  S.  B.  Orth  points  out  many  anomalies  in  the 
sra  under  which  Ohio  cities  are  governed.  For 
pie,  the  city  of  Youngstown  is  provided  with  a 
r  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  police  court,  and  who 

0  executive  power  whatever,  not  even  the  veto, 
t  that  he  aids  in  appointing  certain  officials ;  a 
il,  elected,  whose  duties  are  legislative ;  and  a 
irtisan"  board  of  commissioners,  composed  of 
men  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  probate 
of  the  county.  These  commissioners  must  belong 
two  political  parties  polling  the  highest  votes  in 

ty,  and  there  must  be  two  from  each  party.  They 
nil  administrative  charge  of  the  city,  are  responsi- 
no  mant  and  can  be  only  partially  curbed  by  the 
II.  Professor  Orth  seems  justified  in  describing 
s  the  most  anomalous  municipal  law  ever  enacted. 

JAPAN'S  MISSION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

T.  lyenaga,  who  contributed  to  the  April  number 
Review  of  Reviews  an  article  on  the  Anglo- 
ese  alliance,  writes  in  the  June  For\i>m  on  *' Japan's 
m  in  the  Far  East.**  Contrary  to  the  assumption 
his  mission  is  mainly  militar}*  and  antagonistic  to 
ii  Dr.  lyenaga  affirms  that  it  is  that  of  a  mediator 
en  the  forces  of  the  EUist  and  the  West.  Between 
fo  opposed  cultures  of  China  and  the  Western 
IB,  Dr.  lyenaga  holds  that  it  is  Japan's  mission  to 
an  "  honest  broker.^    "  She  has  studied  both,  and 

1  both.  Cannot  China  approach  the  Western  civ- 
on  more  easily  through  Japan  than  by  herself  or 
ng  ooereed  by  the  Westerners  ?  Cannot  the  West 
>f  China  better  and  more  easily  through  the  inter- 


pretation of  Japan  than  by  knocking  its  head  against 
the  inscrutable  V^ 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Ely  Adams  writes  on  **  The  Real  Hobo : 
What  He  Is  and  How  He  Lives ; "  Prof  W.  J.  Shearer 
on  "  Faulty  Grading  in  Our  Public  Schools ; "  President 
Burke,  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  on 
"The  Old  Education  and  the  New  ;"  Prof.  Moritz  Levi 
on  "Victor  Hugo,  the  Novelist,"  and  Dr.  Henry  O, 
Dwight,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Among  the  Constantinople 
Bookshops,''  gives  an  account  of  tlie  present  literary 
tendencies  in  Turkey.  We  have  quoted  in  another  de- 
partment from  Mr.  Albert  G.  Robinson's  paper  on  "Our 
Legacy  to  the  Cuban  Republic.'' 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Arena  for  June  the  imperial  dreams  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  are  discussed  by  two  writers — Reginald  de 
Quinton.  who  describes  himself  an  "an  intimate  busi- 
ness associate''  of  Rhodes,  and  Dr.  F'elix  Oswnld.  Both 
writers  recognize  the  valuation  that  Rhotles  placed  on 
material  wealth,  not  n.s  an  end  in  it>eif,  hut  merely  as 
a  means  to  the  achievement  of  the  loftiest  purposes. 
Reginald  de  Quiuton  says  that  denuKTatic  federatiua 
was  the  ideal  of  his  life.  Dr.  Oswald  calls  him  a 
mo^lern  Cortez.  The  (luality  that  he  lacked  was 
r;.  ience. 

'•He  was  worn  out  by  the  same  imiMtience  and 
vehemence  of  resentment  that  had  killed  Herman 
Cii  i'Z,  and  distracted  and  killed  Suwaroff,  Bonaparte, 
Byron,  ckolwleff,  and  Charles  Parnell.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  predominance  of  the  characteristics 
that  constitut-e  the  ])ower  of  such  men  almost  precludes 
the  development  of  the  gifts  that  insure  the  rewards  of 
the  cautious  plotter.  Energy  such  as  theirs  may  be  in- 
compatible with  patience.  Their  combination  would 
imply  temporary  omnipotence,  and  is  at  least  rare 
enough  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  mission  of  destruction 
is  apt  to  recoil  upon  the  destroyer." 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  HERETIC. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Bisbee  reviews  the  case  of  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Pearson,  who  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
Northwestern  University,  a  Metho<list  institution,  after 
expressing  views  which  were  condemned  by  some  of 
the  influential  Church  journals  as  heretical.  The 
situation  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bisbee : 

"A  man  may  enter  the  Church  in  his  youth  with  all 
sincerity,  accept  its  doctrines  on  what  seems  to  him  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  authority,  may  put  all  the 
strength  of  a  mighty  purpose  into  his  work,  and  add 
thousands  to  the  fold  ;  but  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  comes  to  look  at  things 
in  a  new  light,  is  forced  by  his  convictions  to  discard 
some  things  he  once  held  sacred  and  even  essential,  he 
must  either  repress  his  thoughts,  hide  his  light,  or  get 
out.  This  is  the  cruelty  of  it.  This  is  the  echo  of  the 
Inquisition." 

RUSSIAN  PROGRESS. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  writes  enthusias- 
tically of  the  progress  of  modern  Russia  under  the  agi- 
tations of  Tolstoy  and  the  literary  school.  Russia's  last 
century,  he  says,  has  been  an  apocalypse : 

"  A  recognized  literature  of  masterful  force  and  ar- 
tistic grace;   au  intolerant  religious  system,  honey* 
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combed  by  the  Inroads  of  freetbought ;  a  new  educa- 
tion ;  a  new  social  spirit ;  an  unparalleled  advance  in 
internal  iuiprovenients ;  a  reformed  judiciary  with  at- 
tendant reforms  in  legal  procedure  and  punishments; 
the  rigors  of  militarism  humanized  ;  the  concessions  of 
autocracy  to  practic^il  constitutlimalism  ;  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  ;  the  peace  manifesto  I  What  a  cen- 
tury I  Compared  with  the  endless  debates  and  forensic 
reforms  and  i)amphlet  victories  of  Europe  and  European- 
ized  America,  Russia's  day  is  as  our  thousand  years." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Paries  writes  on  '*  Causes  of  the 
Philippine  War;"  Dr.  Charles  Rollin  Keyes  on  "The 
Physical  Basis  of  Hist-ory;"  Mr.  C.  W.  Penrose  on 
"The  Plural  Marriage  Problem  ;"  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  on 
"A  Bit  of  Old  Mexico;"  and  Mr.  William  Bailie  on 
"The  Ancient  Working  People."  Mr.  Elliott  Flower 
quotes  statements  from  .several  business  men  going  to 
show  that  women  are  themselves  to  blame  for  failures 
to  achieve  marked  success  in  tlie  world  of  business. 


GUXTOX'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  leading  article  in  OnntorVs  for  June  is  an 
ably  written  paper  by  Sixto  lx>pez,  formerly  a 
representative  of  Aguinaldo's  government,  entitled, 
"Do  the  Filipinos  Desire  American  Rule?"  This 
writer  admits  that  it  may  be  possible,  by  force  of 
overwhelming  naml)ers  and  .superior  equipment,  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  the  Filipinos  to  submission.  But 
why,  he  asks,  should  all  this  l)e  necessary,  when  the 
end  can  l)e  attained  by  other  and  more  humane  means, 
and  without  crushing  a  laudable  aspiration  for  na- 
tional libert}',  which  America,  of  all  nations,  ought  to 
encourage  I  A  promise  of  ultimate  independence,  says 
Mr.  liOpez.  or  even  an  intimation  that  such  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Administration,  wuuld  remove  not  only  all 
cause  for  a  continuance  of  armed  conflict,  but  all  the 
sorrow  of  heart  and  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  weaker  contestant.  "Under  such  a  promise  the 
Filipinos  would  willing  yield  everything  America  is 
now  demanding,  or  can  in  righteousness  demand,  and 
there  would  be  additional  mutual  advantages.  The 
Kilipinos  would  learn  of  everything  that  is  good  in  the 
institutions  of  America, — in  its  religion,  its  morality, 
its  wisdom,  and  its  law  ;  while  America  would  have  a 
wider  market  for  its  products,  a  new  fleld  for  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  a  basis  of  trade  and  military  oper- 
ations in  the  far  East." 

LANDSTHIN'O  AND  FOLKETHING  IN  DENMARK. 

In  an  article  on  "Anomalies  of  Danish  Politics,"  Mr. 
Harold  C.  Peterson  explains  why  the  Lahdsthing  is  op- 
posed to  the  transfer  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  while 
the  Folkething  has  favored  it.  The  reasons  for  this 
apparent  pc»litical  anomaly  are  as  follows  :  the  Folke- 
thing, being  elected  by  ]>opuIar  suffrage,  is  radical ; 
while  the  Landsthing,  aristocratic  in  composition,  is 
naturally  conservative.  The  Folkething  is  elected  by 
citizens  twenty  Ave  years  of  age,  and  is  composed  of 
members  elected  for  two  years,  representing  each  lti,OUO 
inhabitants.  The  L*andsthing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
composed  of  sixty-six  ineml>ers,  twelve  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  King,  while  the  rest  are  electe<l  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  by  electors  who  enjoy  the  income 
of  a  professional  man  in  good  standing,  or  who  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  Uixes ;   so  that,  according  to  Mr. 


Petert'on,  the  mass  of  citizens  have  even  less  oontnl 
over  the  Landsthing  than  the  American  voter  has  oicr 
the  United  States  Senate.  As  to  the  general  attitude  of 
the  Danish  Goverment  toward  the  transfer  of  the  itt 
ands  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peterson  says:  "  The  West 
Indian  question  may  properly  be  styled  the  Sindbsd 
of  present  Danish  politics.  Even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
radicals  there  is  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  transfer,  and  it  is  known  that  the  cabinet  is  also 
divided  on  the  subject,  the  prime  minister  and  foarof 
his  confr^es  being  opposed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  sworn  to  carry  it  through,  for  the  sale  waa  one  ol 
the  planks  by  which  the  left  got  to  power." 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Coal  Indus- 
try,'* Mr.  William  Gilbert  Irwin  says :  "The  aggxegste 
value  of  the  coal  marketed  in  this  country  last  year  ex- 
ceeded $300,000,000  at  the  mines,  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  industry  is  almost  beyond  com- 
putation. Making  due  allowance  for  barren  areas,  the 
some  200,000  square  miles  embraced  in  the  coal  fields  of 
the  country  are  capable  of  producing  1,000,000,000^000 
tons  of  coal.  Had  the  operations  in  these  fields  been  con- 
ducted on  the  same  scale  during  the  past  six  thonssnd 
years  these  fields  would  still  be  undepleted.  Thus  we 
get  some  idea  of  those  va.st  mineral  fuel  resonrces  which 
are  destined  to  perpetuate  the  industrial  supremacy  of 
the  country.** 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  Intemati(mal  JfontJUy 
for  June,  by  Prof.  Scipio  Sighele,  of  Kome,  con- 
trasts two  kinds  of  imperialism, — the  Latin  and  the 
Teutonic  The  first,  characteristic  of  the  Latin  moe. 
was  military  and  aristocratic ;  while  the  second,  chan&> 
teristic  of  the  Teutonic  race,  is  economic  and  capitalist 
According  to  Professor  Sighele,  the  ancient  imperialism 
personified  in  the  military  conqueror,  having  the  soldier 
as  its  only  means  of  victory,  and  taxation  as  its  only  ob- 
ject, has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  imperialism, 
impersonated  m  the  successful  trader.  "  Its  best  troopsi 
those  that  have  gained  the  greatest  victories,  do  not 
consist  of  armed  men,  but  of  artisans,  agricuItarlstSi 
manufacturers,  and  engineers ;  its  weapons  of  war  do 
not  carry  sterility  and  death,  but  serve  to  perfect  and 
to  increase  agriculture  and  industry,  and  are  called 
railways,  roa^is.  electric  ploughs,  etc.**  While  this  im- 
perialism, like  the  ancient  form,  seeks  gain  from  the 
countries  it  subdues,  it  gains  without  impoverishing; 
instead  of  making  the  land  a  desert,  as  did  the  ancient 
imperialism,  it  improves  and  fertilises  it,  often  dis* 
covering  natural  wealth  previously  unsuspected. 

FBbM  WAR  TO  PEACK. 

Mr.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall  prediot<«  that  war  will 
eventually  become  as  perfunctory  as  dueling  in  our 
day  has  for  the  most  part  become.  As  the  mlea  of 
procedure,  which  enabled  the  "seconds**  at  Umea  to 
prevent  mortal  combat,  so,  says  Mr.  Marshall,  the  com* 
plex  rules  of  diplomacy  in  our  day  serVe  to  delay,  and, 
at  times,  to  prevent,  international  wars.  Wbenaa,  In 
former  times  war  was  carried  on  for  destrnction  and 
rapine,  it  has  now  advanced  to  a  stage  where  it  is  waged 
merely  that  one  of  the  combatants  may  obtain  ae* 
knowledgement  of  superiority,  just  as  dneltsta 
days  fight  only  for  acknowledgment  of  delteti  aoli 
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formerly,  to  caoae  the  diBablement  or  death  of  the  an- 
tagonist. 

TEHPERAXCB  A8  A  JEWISH  NATIONAL  QUALITY. 

In  an  article  on  "  Anti-  SemitiBm  in  Europe,*'  Rabbi 
Grottheil,  of  New  York,  dwells  on  the  virtue  of  temper- 
ance which  characterizes  the  Jews  wherever  they  are 
placed,  and  makes  them  an  object  of  envy  to  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors.  The  Jew's  home,  says  Rabbi  Gott- 
heil,  is  not  in  the  church,  but  rather  the  church  is  in 
the  home.  The  Jew's  salvation  is  in  no  wise  dependent 
upon  rabbi  and  synagogue,  but  upon  wife  and  children. 
The  deepest  roots  of  the  Jewish  faith  rest  on  domestic 
soil.  No  man  becomes  a  drunkard  with  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  aged  parents  near  him  for  guardian  angels. 
The  Jew,  says  Rabbi  Gottheil,  is  a  natural  ally  of  the 
temperance  advocates,— and  if  he  is  not  in  their  ranks, 
it  is  simply  because  he  never  knew  from  experience  the 
need  of  that  reformation. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  ANTS. 

In  concluding  his  sketch  of  **The  Social  Life  of 
Ants,"  Prof.  August  Forel  says : 

*^  Compared  to  the  manners  of  other  sociable  animals, 
and  especially  to  those  of  man,  the  manners  of  ants  ex- 
hibit a  profound  and  fundamental  aggregation  of  facts 
of  convergence,  due  to  their  social  life.  Let  me  men- 
tion devotion,  the  instinctive  sentiment  of  duty,  slav- 
ery, torture,  war,  alliances,  the  raising  of  cattle,  garden- 
ing, harvesting,  and  even  social  degenerescence  through 
the  attraction  of  certain  harmful  means  of  enjoyment. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  and  erroneous  to  see  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  series  of  acts,  individual  reasoning,  the 
result  of  calculated  reflection,  analogous  to  ours.  The 
fact  that  each  is  fixed  and  circumscribed  within  one 
species,  as  well  as  the  fatalistic  character  it  has  in  that 
species,  prove  this  superabundantly.  But  it  would  be 
as  g^rave  a  mistake  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  deep 
natural  laws  that  are  concealed  under  this  convergence. 
Is  the  case  different  as  regards  our  actions  though  they 
are  infinitely  more  plastic  and  more  complex  individu- 
ally ?    I  do  not  believe  it. 

THE  SHIPPINO  TRUST  AND  THE  WORLD'S  PEACE. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  writing  on  **  The  International 
Shipping  Trust,"  argues  that  the  more  closely  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  brought  together  in  business 
interests  and  enterprises,  the  more  firmly  will  they 
stand  against  war,  or  against  anything  that  will  dis- 
turb or  injure  their  common  welfare.  '*  With  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  earth  united  in  the  ownership  of  a 
fleet  of  commerce,  the  need  of  naval  armaments  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  each  nation  will  be 
eliminated." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Charles  Diehl  writes  on  **  The  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  Crusades ;"  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day  on  **  The 
Formal  Garden  and  its  Revival,"  and  Miss  Ethel  D. 
Puffer  on  ''  The  Ideal  of  Beauty." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fwrinightly  Review  for  June  is  a  good  and 
varied  number.  The  revival  of  interest  in  South 
African  matters,  which  has  resulted  from  the  peace 
negotiations,  is  indicated  by  three  articles  dealing  with 
South  African  affairs.  We  have  dealt  with  these  else- 
where.   The  first  six  pages  are  allotted  to  a  not  very 


remarkable  Coronation  Ode  by  Mr.  James  Rhoades, 
and  the  number  ends  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's 
"  Undine." 

AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPING. 

There  is  a  brightly  written  paper  under  this  title  by 
Mrs.  John  Lane.  Mrs.  Lane  is  severe  on  the  subject  of 
English  houses  and  housekeeping,  and  she  finds  the 
belief  that  it  is  cheaper  to  live  in  England  than  in 
America  a  delusion.  The  English  coinage,  by  its  divi- 
sions and  Kulxlivisions,  conduces  to  waste  ;  English 
houses,  considering  their  inferiority,  are  dear ;  and  in 
England  the  expense  of  service  is  greiiter,  more  ser- 
vants being  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 
Mrs.  Lane  declares  that  English  furniture  is  dearer 
and  in  worse  taste  than  American,  and  that  mo^t  arti- 
cles of  food  are  dearer  in  England. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  clap  a  big,  stolid,  conservative, 
frost-bitten  English  matron  into  a  snug- American 
house,  with  a  furnace,  and  hea])s  of  closet  (cupboard) 
room,  and  all  sorts  of  l)ells  and  lifts  and  telephones, 
and  then  force  her  to  tell  me  tlie  absolute,  unvarnished 
truth  1    What  would  she  say  ?    I  know  ! " 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN. 

**  D  "  has  a  paper  on  "  Social  Life  in  Spain," — a  very  in- 
teresting paper,  dealing  largely  with  the  position  of 
women  in  the  peninsula.  His  verdict  is  a  mixture  of 
condemnation  and  approval.  The  subjection  of  women 
exists  everywhere  in  Spain,  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
many  advantages. 

"  No  other  country  in  Europe  can  offer  such  a  striking 
example  of  the  solidarity  of  relationship,  and  in  none 
other  is  the  love  of  hearth  and  home  so  marked.  The 
devotion  in  all  classes  between  father  and  son,  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  are  among  the  finest  traits 
of  the  popular  character,  and  recall  a  time  when,  prior 
to  the  disintegrating  process  of  civilization,  blood  was, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  thicker  than  water." 

WIRELESS  TELEGUAPUY. 

Mr.  Marconi's  article  upon  the  practicability  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  a  simple  narrative  of  what  has  been 
done  since  the  first  message  by  etheric  wave  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  was  sent  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1898  down  to 
November  15,  1899.  The  paper,  therefore,  does  not 
touch  in  any  way  upon  recent  controversies  as  to  the 
alleged  telegraphy  without  wires  across  the  Atlantic. 

OTIIEU  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symous  writes  on  the  sculptor  Rodin ; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hartog  contrasts  the  English  methods  of 
teaching  composition  and  style  with  the  French 
methods,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  English 
method ;  Mr.  Joseph  Morris  writes  on  the  dramatist 
Webster.  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed  among  the  ** Leading  Articles" 
Prince  Ukhtomsky's  "Genius  of  China"  and 
Mr.  Volkhovsky's  "Russian  Awakening,"  from  the 
June  Contemporary. 

WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  papers  deal  with  questions  of  importance  con- 
cerning agriculture.  Mrs.  Bertram  Tanqueray  gives  a 
lamentable  account  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
"gangs"  of  female  agricultural  laborers.  She  says 
that  the  tone  of  female  field  workers  is  exceedingly 
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low,  their  ideas  of  morality  are  small,  and  their  speech 
full  of  expletives  and  obscenities.  The  Agricultural 
Gangs  act  of  18^  does  not  operate  against  this  state  of 
things,  as  there  is  no  appointed  inspector.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  gang-mistress  is  not  always  satisfactory,  and 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  argues  that  an  inspector  should  be  em- 
powered to  see  to  this.  Work  in  the  fields  is  apparent- 
ly not  good  even  for  the  health  of  girls,  as  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray says  that  tiie  majority  of  the  girls  are  physically 
weak  and  seldom  healthy-looking.  Colonel  Pedder,  in 
another  [miH^r,  deals  with  the  disintegration  of  country 
life,  and  foresliadows  the  time  when  farming  will  be 
carried  on  by  great  syndicates. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  FRAUD. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Holt  Schooling's  statis- 
tical articles.  It  appears  ttiat  while  all  other  crimes 
have  fallen  in  number  within  recent  years,  the  various 
offences  which  come  under  the  general  title  of  **  fraud" 
have  largely  iiicrease<l.  In  1885-89  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  85,024  crimes  reported  to  the  police,  and 
in  1895-90  the  number  of  crimes  had  fallen  to  76,860 ; 
but  whereas  the  numlxir  of  frauds  reported  in  the  first 
period  was  only  1,879,  in  the  second  it  had  risen  to  2,599. 
While  crime  decreased  nearly  10  per  cent.,  frauds  in- 
creased 38  per  cent.  Per  million  inhabitimts  the  num- 
ber of  frauds  had  increased  from  67  to  84.  Mr.  School- 
ing regards  this  as  a  very  undesirable  phenomenon,  for 
whereas  crimes  generally  usually  inflict  injury  upon 
only  one  person,  frauds  very  often  injure  or  ruin  thou- 
sands. Another  serious  phenomenon  is,  that  while  the 
number  of  frauds  increased  the  percentage  of  persons 
tried  for  frauds  diminished.  In  1885-89,  54  persons  were 
brought  to  trial  for  every  100  frauds  committed,  while 
in  1895-99  only  38  persons  were  brought  to  trial  for 
every  100  frauds. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  is  largely  de- 
voted to  economic  problems.     The  papers  on  the 
shipping  combine  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

LON'DOX  UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  papers  is  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb's,  on  London  University.  It  is  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate article : 

"  What  I-iondon  University  wants  is  a  British  *Char- 
lottenburg.'— an  extensive  and  fully  equipped  institute 
of  technology,  with  special  departments  for  such 
branches  as  mining  and  metallurgy,  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering,  railway  engineering  and 
hydraulics,  electric  traction  and  power-transmission, 
elect ro-chemistrj',  optics,  the  variojis  branches  of  chem- 
ical technology,  and  all  possible  applications  of  biology. 
Such  an  institution,  which  could  be  begun  on  any 
scale  on  the  land  lying  vacant  at  South  Kensington, 
should  admit  only  graduate  students,  or  others 
adequately  qualified,  and  should  lay  itself  out  from  the 
first  to  1)6  a  place  of  research  in  which  there  would  be 
no  teaching,  in  the  onlinary  .sense,  but  only  opportuni- 
ties for  learning,— for  every  sort  of  investigation,  car- 
ried out  by  professors  and  advanced  students,  indi- 
vidually and  in  cooperation." 

Such  an  institute  would  cost  £500,000  ($3,500,000)  to 
build.  Mr.  Webb  atlds  that  £250,000  ($1,250,000)  more 
would  be  needed  for  building  and  equipping  a  school  of 
preliminary  medical   science ;    £250,000  more  for  the 


extension  and  re^uipment  of  University  GoUege,  and 
£30,000  or  £40,000  a  year  for  a  great  school  of  langiiage& 

THE  CHINESE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Archibald  Little  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
drama  in  China.  The  stage  in  China,  he  says,  isalmoit 
exactly  identical  with  the  English  stage  in  Shake»- 
peare^s  time.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  scenery.  A 
motto  adorns  the  rear  of  almost  every  stage  In  China 
with  the  words  **  We  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature." 
Actors  are  apprenticed  as  children,  and  many  learn 
their  parts  without  books.  A  mark  of  attention  to  t 
distinguished  visitor  is  to  hand  him  the  repertoire  and 
ask  him  to  choose  a  play  out  of  some  hundred  in  the 
list,  and  Mr.  Little  says  that  he  has  often  selected  an 
unpopular  and  seldom -performed  play  and  never  found 
the  test  too  much  for  them.  Rough  indications  of 
scenery  are  g^ven  in  a  primitive  way.  Cavalry  are  in> 
dicated  by  a  whip  held  in  the  hand,  and  when  dis- 
mounting or  attempting  to  ride  off  they  go  through  the 
action  of  bestriding  a  horse.  Women  are  forbidden  on 
the  stage ;  and  actors,  with  barbers,  are  the  only  de 
graded  caste  in  China,  their  children  being  inadmiMi- 
ble  to  the  official  examinations.  The  Chinese  theater 
is  always  educative  and  moral ;  the  ddnoucmcni  ii 
always  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  LITTLE  STATES. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  writes  on  this  subject.  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  proposed  union  of  Holland  with 
Great  Britain,  which  nearly  came  off,  owing  to  Dutch 
fear  of  Prussian  designs.  Bismarck  had  been  making 
speeches  about  Prussians  need  of  ports :  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  prepared  an  ultimatum  calling  on  Holland 
to  come  into  the  North  German  Confederation.  Hol- 
land, having  failed  to  propitiate  France  by  the  sale  of 
Luxembourg,  turned  to  England  as  champion  against 
Prussia.  King  William  of  Holland  had  then  no  likely 
heir,  he  had  no  thought  of  marrying  a  second  time,  and 
his  sons  were  dead  or  dying.  The  negotiations  for  the 
union  were  carried  on  by  secret  channels;  and  Mr. 
Boulger  says  that  one  of  the  points  discussed  was  Dutch 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Boul- 
ger has  no  information  as  to  why  these  secret  n^iotia- 
tions  broke  down. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Capt.  L.  Oppenheim  describes  the  fight  with  the 
Boers  at  Koival.  Mr.  W.  L.  Clowes  deals  with  the  career 
of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  navy  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  insubordination. 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  deals  with  the  education  bill. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  hasa  jmperon  George  Eliot,  written 
in  his  usual  charming  and  penetrating  way.  Mr.  Paul 
does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  that  Geotge 
Eliot  could  not  portray  male  character.  In  the  end  of 
his  article  he  compares  George  Eliot  with  Tolstoy. 
'*  Resurrection,"  in  its  breadth  and  humaDlty,  in  the 
depth  of  its  feeling,  in  the  vividness  of  its  satire,  and  hi 
the  width  of  its  charity,  reminds  Mr.  Paul  of  George 
Eliot  at  her  best,  the  George  Eliot  of  "  Mlddlemarch." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  June  number  strenuously  maintains  the  antt- 
German  policy  of  the  National  Review,  The 
editor  warns  his  readers  against  the  German  aatnteiiMi 
which  would  employ  the  Morganeering  shipping  dfliil  to 
set  Britain  against  the  United  States.    "Ignotoi"  b^ 
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tils,  nnder  the  title  of  "  Another  Graceful  Concession," 
the  permission  given  to  Prince  Henry  and  his  German 
squadron  to  visit  and  use  British  bases  in  Irish  waters. 
After  Count  Billow's  insolence  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  this 
courtesy  is,  the  writer  affirms,  sure  to  be  misunderstood 
by  Germany.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  as  reported 
elsewhere,  sees  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
manic idea  a  deadly  menace  to  England.  Mr.  Maurice 
Low  reports  that,  in  spite  of  Prince  Henry's  visit,  it  is 
always  the  German  navy  by  which  the  American  navy 
compares  itself. 

OCTROIS  OR  CUSTOMS? 

Sir  Vincent  Caillard  replies  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen's 
Nineteenth  Century  argument  against  ^'the  dream  of 
a  British  ZoUverein.**  He  explains  that  what  he  asks 
for  is,  first,  free  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  leaving  free  trade  among  themselves 
as  an  after  consideration.  He  would  distinguish  duties 
on  goods  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  empire  as 
octroi  duties  from  the  customs  imposed  on  foreign 
goods.  The  editor  rests  his  hope  of  the  coming  confer- 
ence with  colonial  ministers  resulting  in  a  preferential 
system  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
alone.  He  even  urges  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  leave  the 
government  and  set  up  a  new  standard,  rather  than 
allow  the  colonies  to  think  that  Great  Britain  values 
her  shibboleths  more  than  her  children. 

LADY  SERVANTS. 

Mrs.  Francis  Darwin  writes  on  "La<ly  Servants  "as 
the  one  way  left  of  establishing  domestic  service  on  a 
reasonable  and  dignitied  basis.  She  mentions  ''The 
Guild  of  Dames  of  the  Household,"  established  in  1900. 
She  insists  that  the  arrangement  by  which  servants 
sleep  out  of  the  house,  possibly  in  boarding  houses  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  is  essential  to  a  right  basis  of 
domestic  service. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  J.  Comply,  late  editor  of  the  Figaro,  writes  on  the 
meaning  of  the  French  elections.  They  demonstrated 
the  devotion  of  France  to  the  Republic  and  to  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau's  form  of  republicanism.  * 

The  editor  applauds  the  Times  history  of  the  war, 
with  its  damning  disclosures  of  British  incapacity,  but 
is  courageous  enough  to  adopt  Mr.  Seddou^s  views  of 
the  peace  negotiations,  that  nothing  short  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  will  be  acceptable  to  the  empire.  So 
the  National  ushers  in  the  month  which  sees  peace 
established,  but  certainly  not  a  peace  based  on  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  Boers. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  June  number  enforces  the  duty  of  national 
amendment  with  sermonic  earnestness.  Mr.  W. 
D.  MacGregor  continues  his  review  of  the  cause  of  the 
South  African  war,  and  refers  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Kimberley  diamond  fields  as  a  national  disgrace.  Mr. 
Alfred  Marks  neatly  turns  the  tables  on  British  critics 
of  the  Boer  by  showing  how  the  English  invented  the 
expansive  bullet  and  hailed  the  invention  with  delight ; 
''how  we  rejected  with  lofty  scorn  all  remonstrances 
against  its  use,  how  the  invention  has  been  turned 
against  us,  firf^  by  the  Afridis,  later  by  the  Boers,  till 
at  last  we  have  come  to  denounce  as  a  criminal  worthy 
of  instant  execution,  without  trial,  an  enemy  using  the 
'  weapon  which  we  oanelvee  inTented." 


BRITISH  TAXATION. 

"Tory  Finance  Exposed"  is  a  vigorous  attack  on 
Great  Britain's  "patriotic"  goverunient.  The  writer 
contrasts  the  new  taxes  on  "the  workers"  with  the 
doles,  old  and  new,  to  "tlie  shirkers,"  and  finds  that 
during  the  last  three  years  the  "balance  against  work- 
ers and  in  favor  of  sliirkers"  reached  the  figure  of 
£83,000,000  ($410,000,000).  The  favorite  specific  of  levy- 
ing the  land  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  pres- 
ent values  is  insisted  on  ;  and  with  the  £43.000,000 
($215,000,000)  which  would  be  the  result  a  democratic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  pay  members  and 
election  expenses  (one  million),  abolish  break  fast- table 
duties  (five  millions),  give  an  old-age  pension  of  seven 
shillings  a  week  to  every  person  over  sixty-five  (twenty- 
five  millions),  and  repeal  "Black  Michael's"  twopeiice- 
on-income  tax,  halfpenny  a  i)ouiid  on  sugar,  and  the 
shilling  a  ton  on  exported  coal.  The  writer  waxes  jubi- 
lant over  the  statement  that  750,000  persons  alUliated 
to  the  Labor  Hepresentiition  lioague  are  paying  3^i.  a 
quarter,  making  an  annual  totiil  of  £.37,500  ($167,500). 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

"Mugwump"  strenuously  pleads  the  cause  of  federa- 
tion versus  imperialism  ;  and  another  article,  on 
"  Liberalism  and  f^mpire,"  urges  on  nations,  as  on  in- 
dividuals, the  principle  of  "the  liberty  of  each  limited 
only  by  the  equal  liberties  of  all." 

Mr.  Lydston  S.  M.  Newman  contributes  an  eloquent 
plea  for  justice  to  Ireland.  Mr.  P.  Barry  argues  for  the 
development  of  South  Africa,  apart  from  the  gold 
mines,  by  means  of  liberal  outlay  of  credit.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith  would  encourage  the  hard-working  small  pro- 
priety, who  has  l)een  the  backbone  of  the  West  Indies, 
as  opposed  to  the  insatiable  large  landlord. 

A  very  siilut^iry  lesson  in  critical  humility  is  taught 
by  J.  M.  Attenborough,  in  a  pai)er  on  the  first  Edin- 
burgh school  of  literary  critics.  The  judgments  paused 
by  Hume  and  Blair  on  Shakespeare  are  ludicrous. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  June  opens  with  an  edi- 
torial article  upon  "  Profit  and  Loss  on  the  At- 
lantic Deal,"  which  we  have  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

THE  POSITION  OF  NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellairs,  R.N.,  has  a  paper  on  "The 
Navy  and  the  Engineers,'*  in  which  he  criticises  un- 
favorably the  contentions  of  naval  engineers.  The  en- 
gineer performs  mechanical  duties  in  which  ordinary 
professional  ability  qualifies  for  promotion  by  seniority; 
while  the  combatant  officers,  having  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  ships  and  a  power  of  choice  involving  judg- 
ment, initiative,  and  courage  to  an  abnormal  extent, 
have  to  be  carefully  selected  for  employment  and  pro- 
motion. The  navy  must  be  baaed  on  the  requirements 
of  naval  efficiency,  and  the  directive  power  of  a  fieet 
cannot  be  undermined  merely  because  the  heart  of  the 
ship  is  mechanism. 

"  Greater  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  must 
carry  with  it  enlarged  powers,  and  in  all  seriousness  it 
must  be  asked,  Is  this  the  time  to  introduce  into  our 
ships  a  royal  navy  corps  of  engineers,  with  the  titles 
and  none  of  the  essential  functions  of  executive  officers  ? 
Such  a  division  of  the  part  from  the  whole  is  known  in 
politics  as  an  imperium  in  Imperio,  and  in  a  navy  we 
know  it  well  as  the  dry  rot  of  a  fighting  force." 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  8PI0N  KOP. 

Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  contributeH  a  defense  of  General 
Warren  under  the  title  of  "  The  True  Story  of  Spion 
Kop.**  His  article  is  illustrated  with  a  very  good  map. 
His  contention  is  that  the  two  allegations  against 
Warren,  that  he  failed  to  carry  out  Buller's  instructions 
for  the  turning  movement,  and  that  he  failed  to  make 
adequate  arrangements  for  providing  the  force  on  Spion 
Kop  with  reinforcements  and  supplies,  are  both  un- 
founded. Mr.  Worsfold's  argument  is  too  elaborate  to 
be  summarized  here,  but  he  undoubtedly  makes  out  a 
good  case  for  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  from  '*A  British  OfficiaPs 
Station  Studies.*'  The  article  deals  with  the  customs 
of  the  Bechuanas  in  a  charming  manner,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  some  one  who  can  write  sympathetic- 
ally of  the  South  African  natives,  and  who  does  not  re- 
gard them  merely  as  potential  mine-labor.  There  are 
two  poems, — one  by  Mr.  Newbolt ;  the  other,  a  very  short 
one,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  The  illustrated  article  this 
month  deals  with  musical  instruments  in  Italian  art. 
It  is  writ.ten  by  Mr.s.  Kemp- Welch.  Mr.  M.  A.  Geroth- 
wohl  deals   with   Maeterlinck's    new    play,   "Monna 


Vanna.''    Mr.  Horace  Round  writes  on  the  history  and 
functions  of  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamherlain. 


BLACKWOOD. 

THE  June  number  of  Blackwood^s  Magcusint  ree- 
ognizes  the  grave  import  of  the  Times  history  of 
the  war  for  England's  national  reputation.  The  writer 
of  ** Musings  Without  Method"  girds  at  Mr.  Camegie'i 
depreciation  of  university  education,  and  obAerres  sar 
donically  that  his  gift  to  the  Scottish  universities  mmt 
have  been  intended  to  injure  the  business  aptitudes  of 
a  whole  nation.  The  writer  laments  that  '*  presentlj 
the  American  ideal  of  life  will  be  our  own.  '  All  round 
people  are  ringing  bells,*  once  wrote  a  witty  critic  of 
New  York,  *  telephoning,  telegraphing,  stenofcraphin^ 
polygraphing,  and  generally  communicating  their  ideas 
about  money  to  their  fellow  creatures  by  any  meani 
rather  than  the  voice  which  God  put  in  the  larynx  for 
the  purpose  of  quiet  conversation.'  Before  long  London 
will  tell  the  same  tale ;  and  though  we  are  oonfldent 
that  reaction  will  follow  some  day,  it  is  not  an  agree- 
able interlude  that  lies  before  us."  The  villain  of  the 
whole  South  African  drama,  the  writer  later  avers,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  Mr.  Fronde  next  in  turpitude. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Dastre's  article  on 
"Life  and  Death."  In  addition  to  this  paper, 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  first  nui^jwr  of 
the  Rev>ue  deals  with  German  ambitions  in  the  East. 
The  anonymous  writer  regards  the  incessant  move- 
ments of  Germanism,  its  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  trans- 
formations of  the  German  power  as  forming  in  reality 
the  history  of  Continental  Europe.  Toward  the  West 
the  rehabilitation  of  France,  which  has  followed  the 
war  of  1880,  is  rightly  regarded  as  forming  a  counter- 
ix)ise  to  German  expansion  in  that  direction.  But 
toward  the  East  the  domestic  difficulties  of  Austria, 
the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  feuds  of  the 
Danubian  and  Balkan  nationalities  have  smoothed  the 
path  of  German  activities.  In  fact,  Germanism  tends 
more  and  more  to  concentrate  on  the  East  the  whole 
force  of  its  national  action,  and  to  regard  the  Slav  race 
as  its  most  serious  adversary. 

THE  BEGIXXIXGS  OF  TAINE. 

Some  early  letters  of  Taine,  the  great  historian,  are 
noteworthy  as  revealing  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
struggling  men  of  letters  who  flourished  in  the  late 
forties  and  early  flfties,— that  is,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Second  Empire.  That  period  of  French  history  is  be- 
ginning to  prove  very  fascinating  to  the  modem  writer; 
and  this  is  further  shown  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Revue^  containing  several  very  good  articles,  of  which 
profoundly  interesting  to  the  student  of  mo<lern  his- 
tory is  M.  Ollivier's  account  of  Napoleon  III.^s  half- 
brother,  the  brilliant  and  unscrupulous  Due  de  Momy, 
who  may  he  said  to  have  engineered  the  coup  iV6t<its 
and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  certainly  have  prevented 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  It  is  often  said  that  the  ex- 
istence of  no  human  being  is  really  indispensable  to 
his  friends  and  his  country ;  that  of  Morny  seems  to 
have  been   of   practically  indispensable  value  to  his 


sovereign  and  to  France.  Louis  Napoleon  never  alluded 
to  their  common  origin ;  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  to  throw  a  slur  on  his  much-loved  mothei'B 
memory,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  in  his  half-brother 
he  had  had  a  devoted  friend  and  helper,  and  that  his 
premature  death  struck  a  blow  at  the  Second  Empire 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  M.  Ollivier  gives  a 
striking  account  of  Morny's  last  interview  with  the 
Emperor  and  with  the  Empress,  but  the  same  scene  hsi 
been  described  with  incomparable  art  by  Alphonie 
Daudet,  who  made  Morny  the  hero  of  one  of  his  novels 
under  the  transparent  pseudonym  of  "  Due  de  Mom." 

IN  FAR  UKRAIXE.   ' 

Everything  Russian  is  still  the  fashion  in  France. 
and  Mme.  Bentzon  will  find  many  readers  for  her  vivid 
account  of  a  Journey  through  that  portion  of  the  great 
northern  empire  known  as  Little  Russia.  She  consid- 
ers that  the  peasantry  of  Ukraine  have  remained  me- 
diasval  in  many  of  their  personal  habits,  in  their  aident 
patriotism,  and  notably  in  their  love  of  religions  ob- 
servances. Willie  not  caring  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
rites,  she  was  touched  and  charmed  to  find  that  in  the 
Greek  Church  little  children  communicate,  bron^^t  to 
the  altar  by  their  mothers  in  response  to  our  Lord's 
words,  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.'' 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  editors  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  are  derotiiii 
more  and  more  space  to  fiction.  Of  the  sixteen 
contributions  published  in  the  two  May  numbersy  seven 
consist  of  works  of  the  imaginotion,  the  place  of  honor 
being  given  to  a  translation  of  d'Annunsio's  "Glocoih 
da  ^  and  Maeterlinck's  drama  **  Monna  Vanna." 

BELGIUM'S  AFRICAN  EMPIRE. 

M.  Wilmotte  contributes  an  interesting  pt^wron  the 
Congo,  and  incidentally  he  gives  a  striking  aoooiant  of  * 
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Leopold  n.,  the  astnte  soTerelgn  of  Belgium  to  whom 
one  of  the  smallest  of  Earopean  states  owes  what  may 
develop  into  one  of  the  most  important  of  African  ter- 
ritories. A  little  over  twenty-flve  years  ago  Leopold 
II.  convened  at  Brussels  a  meeting  of  explorers,  of  fa- 
mous travelers,  and  of  scientists.  From  this  confer- 
ence sprang  the  International  African  Association,  and 
in  the  five  years  which  followed  six  Belgian  African 
expeditions  admirably  organized,  and  in  each  case  com- 
manded by  Belgium  military  officers,  had  started  for 
Central  Africa  with  the  full  approval  of  the  King. 
And  so,  little  by  little,  Belgium  acquired  more  and 
more  territory,  until,  in  1885,  King  Leopold  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  the  Independent  Congo  State. 
Leopold  II.  is  apparently  a  believer  in  chartered  com- 
panies, and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  twenty- 
five  such  associations  in  the  Congo  State. 

FROM  GREECE  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BL  B^rard  is  represented  by  two  very  different  arti- 
cles. The  one  entitled  *' Greek  Origins'*  deals  with 
the  topography  of  old  Greece.  Under  the  somewhat 
ominous  title  of  '*The  South  African  Affair,''  the  same 
writer  gives  a  most  careful  and  intelligent  analysis  of 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  now  famous  pamphlet,  written 
avowedly  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  British  Im- 
perialist case  to  the  world  at  large.  M.  B^rard  treats 
his  adversary, — for  adversary  he  considers  the  author 
of  "The  Great  Boer  War"  to  be,— with  admirable  cour- 
tesy and  fairness ;  indeed,  he  goes  further,  and  when 
telling  the  story  of  the  concentration  camps  he  admits 
frankly  that  far  more  was  done  to  remedy  the  state  of 
things  than  would  have  been  done  by  any  other  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  war.  As  he  puts  it,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish novelist's  contribution  to  the  war  literature  is  a 
piece  of  very  clever  special  pleading.  Of  course,  M. 
B^rard  entirely  denies  that  the  British  empire  has  any 
special  mission  to  fulfill  to  the  world  at  large.  In  a 
striking  passage  he  sums  up  the  character  and  aspira- 
tions of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Those  who  styled  him  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  Cape,  he  writes,  were  wrong ;  the  title 
which  would  have  best  fitted  him  was  the  Alexander 
of  Africa.  Like  Alexander  the  Great,  his  outlook  was 
nobler  and  greater  than  that  of  Bonaparte.  He  bases 
his  view  of  Rhodes'  character  on  two  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,— that  of 
November,  1809,  and  that  published  this  last  May.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  of  the  press  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  Uitlanders ;  but  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  would  probably  not  have  taken 
place  when  it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  "that 
strange  knight-errant,  who,  with  his  all-powerful  name, 
William  II.,  signed  the  famous  telegram  ou  the  mor- 
row of  the  Jameson  raid.** 


NOUVKLLE  REVUE. 

THE  May  numbers  of  the  NowoeUe  R&ime  are  not 
as  interesting  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  this 
publication. 

Algiers  has  always  t)een  supposed  to  be  the  one  pros- 
perous French  colony.  M.  de  Pouvourvllle,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  France's  colonial  empire,  views 
the  whole  state  of  things  there  with  profound  pessimism. 
He  points  out  that  the  French  population  of  the  colony 
does  not  increase,  and  indeed  shows  a  tendency  to  grow 
less ;  while  the  native  races,  notably  the  Arabs,  become 
more  powerful,  and  are  practically  untouched  by  French 


civilization.  The  Jew  element  is  taking  larger  and 
larger  proportions,  and  includes  many  Jews  who,  while 
nominally  of  French  nationality,  are  really  by  birth 
Levantines,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Italians.  So  im- 
portant a  part  do  the  Jews  now  play  in  Algerian  com- 
merce and  society  that  there  has  arisen  a  powerful  anti- 
Semite  party,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  members 
of  the  old  colonial  families,  who  were  very  Indignant 
at  a  law  passed  in  1870,  which  admitted  every  Jew 
showing  a  very  short  residence  in  Algiers  to  the  full 
privileges  of  French  nationality. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AUGUSTE  CX)MTE. 

Positivists  will  read  with  mixed  feelings  M.  Pascal's 
very  frank  account  of  the  curious  love  episode  which  so 
powerfully  influenced  Auguste  Conite  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  part  of  his  life.  Unliappily  married  to  a 
woman  who  from  first  to  last  proved  utterly  unworthy 
of  him,  and  yet  whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  degraded 
and  wretched  life,  he  came  across,  when  forty-six  years 
of  age,  the  now  famous  Clotilde  de  Vaiix,  who,  some 
sixteen  years  younger  than  himself,  lived  a  life  of  aus- 
tere grass  widowhood,  also  the  victim  of  a  wretched 
marriage.  Till  this  lady's  death  Comte  cherished  for 
her  what  must  be  called  for  want  of  a  better  name  a 
platonic  passion  which  powerfully  influenced  his  whole 
views  of  life,  and  wliich  seemed  to  increase  in  feeling 
after  her  somewhat  premature  death. 

A  REPUBLIC  IN  SPAIN  ? 

Is  Spain  drifting  towanl  a  republic  ?  Yes,  says  M.  de 
Ricard,  and  to  prove  his  belief  he  analyzes  the  various 
forces  which  are  now  cont-ending  against  one  another 
under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  newly  crowned  King.  Un- 
lik^nost  foreign  critics,  he  is  no  believer  in  the  Queen 
m^Ber,  and  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  no  time 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  she  known  how  to  flnd  a 
solution  to  any  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
responsible  ruler  of  Spain  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has 
gone  on, — and  so  probably  will  her  son,  who  is  wholly 
under  her  influence, — much  as  did  Napoleon  III.  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Second  Empire. 


LA  REVUE.  * 
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LA  REVUE  "  for  May  contains,  as  usual,  a  num* 
ber  of  excellent  literary  articles,  among  which 
are  some  notes  on  Ibsen  contributed  by  Mnie.  R^musat, 
and  a  long  article  weighing  the  ftros  and  cons  as  to 
whether  Petrarch^s  house  at  Vaucluse  still  exists ;  and 
if  so,  which  it  is.  An  article  which  is  really  fact,  though 
it  reads  like  flction,  is  on  Langallerie,  a  seventeenth- 
century  adventurer,  in  the  toils  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

M.  de  Croze  discusses  the  ravages  of  alcoholism  in 
Lower  Brittany.  Out  of  0,886  young  Bretons  who  came 
up  for  examination  last  year,  1,657  were  referred  to  a 
second  examination,  and  702  exempted  altogether, — and 
this  largely  because  of  the  perpetual  habit  of  drinking, 
especially  among  the  women. 

A  curious  article,  suggested  by  the  recent  Holy  Shroud 
discussions,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Cabanas  on  "The 
Death  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary  Science." 
Dr.  Cabanfes^  impartiality  sums  up  the  views  of  all  the 
different  scientivsts  on  the  subject  of  how  the  crucifixion 
actually  took  place ;  to  what  death  was  actually  due, — 
whether  to  exhaustion,  to  strain  on  the  heart,  or  what ; 
where  the  piercing  with  the  spear  took  place,  and  the 
possibility  of  burial  alive.  Dr.  Cabante  concludes  that 
no  definite  theory  is  possible. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  AND   MEMOIRS. 

TWO  handsome  volumes  recently  issued  contain  the 
Hon.  Greorge  S.  Boutwell's  '*  Reminiscences  of 
Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs"  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.).  To  few  American  public  men  has  it  been  granted 
to  participate  actively  in  political  movements  for  so 
long  a  period  of  time.  Mr.  Boutwell  began  his  service 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  the  forties,  became 
governor  of  Massachusetts  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  represented  his  State  in  Congress  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi- 
dent Grant's  first  administration,  and  served  as  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  seventies.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  while  Mr.  Boutwell  has  held  no 
public  office,  he  has  written  and  spoken  much  on  polit- 
ical topics,  retaining  a  virility  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion such  as  many  a  younger  man  might  envy.  The 
fact  that  his  career  has  included  long  periods  of  activity 
in  the  legal  profession  has  made  his  experiences  the 
more  varied,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
'his  memoirs.  His  acquaintance  with  men  in  many 
walks  of  life  has  been  extensive,  and  his  recollections 
are  vivid.  Not  since  the  appearance  of  Blaine's  "  Twenty 
Years  in  Congress"  has  so  important  a  collection  of 
personal  reminiscences  in  American  politics  come  from 
the  press. 

"  Herbert  B.  Adams  :  Tributes  of  Friends"  is  the  tj^jp 
of  a  memorial  volume  published  by  the  Johns  Hopl^^ 
University  at  Baltimore  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished service  rendered  by  the  late  Professor  Adams 
as  head  of  the  department  of  history.  A  unique  and 
fitting  contribution  to  the  volume  is  the  bibliography 
of  the  members  of  the  department  for  the  entire  quar- 
ter-century of  Dr.  Adams'  leadership.  Many  of  the 
books  and  articles  enumerated  in  this  list  were  directly 
due  to  the  suggestions  of  this  inspiring  teacher.  Few, 
if  any,  university  instructors  in  this  country  have  in- 
fiuenced  the  literary  activities  of  so  large  a  number  of 
students. 

In  the  Appletons'  series  of  *^Life  Histories,"  Secretary 
Thwaites,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  **  Father  Mar- 
quette." Mr.  Thwaites,  as  editor  of  the  last  complete 
edition  of  the  famous  **  Jesuit  Relations,"  has  made  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  review  of  all  the  documentary 
materials  pertaining  to  the  historic  Mississippi  ex{)e- 
dition  of  Marquette  and  Joliet.  Mr.  Thwaites,  moreover, 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  region  traversed  by 
Marquette,  having  himself  made  canoe  voyages  over 
the  inland  waterways  made  memorable  by  the  Jesuit 
explorer,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country  he  is 
able  to  impart  an  unusual  sense  of  reality  to  the  entire 
narrative  of  Marquette's  adventures.  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  in  the  month  of  June,  1673,  entered  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  descended  as  far 
south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  They  returned 
northward  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  rivers 
and  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  reaching  the 
Jesuit  mission  at  the  rapids  of  De  Pere,  Wis.,  in  Sep- 
tember. Two  years  later,  Marquette  dieil  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  and  the  following 


year  some  friendly  Indians  removed  his  bones  to  St 
Ignace,  where  they  were  buried  by  his  fellow  Jesuits  in 
a  vault  beneath  the  floor  of  their  mission  chapel. 

The  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  McCall  at 
the  centennial  of  Daniel  Webster's  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  College,  which  was  celebrated  in  September 
last,  has  been  published  in  book  form  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  This  address  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
truthful  and  well-balanced  estimate  of  Webster's  char- 
acter and  career,  and  it  well  deserved  the  attractive 
garb  in  which  it  now  appears. 

A  paper  on  Webster  introduces  a  little  volume  of 
"Biographical  and  Other  Articles,"  by  William  C. 
Todd  (Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard).  Caleb  Cushing, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  and  "Lord  Timothy  Dexter,"  of 
Newburyport^  are  among  the  other  famous  characters 
treated  by  Mr.  Todd.  Bits  of  rare  and  curious  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  was  never  before  published,  are 
incorporated  in  the  papers. 

At  last,  in  "The  True  Aaron  Burr,"  by  Charles  Burr 
Todd  (New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.),  we  have  an  en- 
thusiastic defense  of  an  American  in  whom  the  histo- 
rians, early  and  late,  have  found  little  to  praise.  The 
recently-circulated  statement  that  the  archives  of  the 
British,  Spanish,  and  French  governments  reveal  evi- 
dence of  Burr's  treason  is  repudiated  by  Mr.  Todd,  who 
challenges  the  production  of  such  evidence.  He  asserts, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Spanish  archives  at  New 
Orleans  and  Mexico  show  that  Burr  intended  by  his 
"  conspiracy  "  only  the  capture  of  Mexico  and  its  ulti- 
mate annexation  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season  Is  a 
study  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot  and  martyr,  Nathan 
Hale,  by  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  the  sculptor, 
who  has  been  occupied  for  five  years  in  working  out  in 
marble  his  conception  of  the  face  and  form  of  the  young 
Yale  graduate  and  school  teacher  whose  unusual  lot  it 
was  to  dignify  the  office  of  a  military  spy  and  to  be- 
come through  this  service,  ennobled  by  its  object^  a 
national  hero.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.) 

A  little  book  made  up  of  tributes  to  the  late  Lewis  G. 
Janes  has  been  published  at  Boston  (James  H.  West  it 
Co.).  Dr.  Janes  was  distinguished  in  life  for  his  con- 
tributions to  philosophy,  notably  in  the  department  of 
ethics.  Most  of  the  tributes  included  in  this  volume 
are  from  representative  students  and  teachers  who  were 
associated  more  or  less  intimately  with  Dr.  Janes  in 
various  educational  activities. 

"The  True  Napoleon,"  by  Charles  Josselyn  (New 
York :  R.  H.  Russell),  is  a  chronological  record  of 
events  in  the  life  of  the  First  Napoleon,  based  npon 
many  trustworthy  authorities,  and  making  no  preten- 
sions on  its  own  account  to  originality.  It  Is,  in  fkot, 
what  its  title-page  indicates — "a  cyclopedia  of  events." 
A  dozen  very  interesting  and  effective  illustrations  are 
included  in  the  volume. 

The  matter  of  chief  interest  to  American  readers  In 
the  "  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Count  Axel  FeiWDf 
Grand-Marshal  of  Sweden,  Relating  to  the  Court  of  , 
France"  (Boston  :  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.),  is  contained  in  . 
the  count's  letters  to  Field-Marshal  Fersen,  who 
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his  father,  daring  the  American  Revolution.  The 
ooont  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Comte  de  Kocham- 
beau.  These  letters  are  all  included  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  volume.  Young  Ferseu  embarked  at 
Brest  with  the  expeditionary  corps  of  the  B^rench  army 
of  assistance  to  the  American  revolutionists  in  the 
spring  of  1780.  After  taking  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Rhode  Island,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capitula- 
tion of  Yorktown,  l)eing  employed  by  the  Comte  de 
Rochambeau  in  preference  to  the  other  aides  during 
the  conferences  with  Washington  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  American  army.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  it  was 
be  who  conducted  the  negotiations,  and  that  this  pref- 
erence was  founded  not  less  on  liis  personal  qualities 
than  on  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  volumes  of  memoirs  already  published 
in  this  series,  the  translation  from  the  French  is  the 
work  of  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley. 

"  Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector,"  by  Adrian 
H.  Joline  (Harpers),  contains  much  anecdotal  material 
of  an  entertaining  nature  relating  to  such  historical 
characters  as  Charles  Lamb,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Robert  Burns,  Samuel 
Johnson,  John  Keats,  Joseph  Addison,  Alexander  Pope, 
David  Garrick,  Sir  Walter  Scott-,  and  Ciiarles  Darwin. 

The  stereograph  record  of  William  McKiuley  as 
President  of  the  United  States  (New  York  :  Under- 
wood &  Underwood)  is  a  work  of  genuine  historical 
interest  and  value.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sixty 
stereoscopic  photographs  of  the  late  President  at  his 
official  duties  in  Washington  and  on  the  memorable 
railroad  journeys  ma<le  across  the  country  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  With  the  exception  of  the  latest  ones, 
each  of  the  stereographs  was  examine<i  through  the 
stereoscope  by  the  President,  and  received  his  personal 
approval.  The  descriptive  text  accompanying  the  pic- 
tures greatly  enhances  the  educational  value  of  the 
aeries.  The  stereograph  as  a  means  of  instruction  has 
already  commended  itself  to  educators,  and  is  being  in- 
troduced in  a  number  of  public  schools.  It  offers  an 
effective  method  of  impressing  the  importance  of  his- 
torical events  on  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  Govern- 
ment uses  stereoscopic  photographs  for  instruction  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

A  PEW  RECENT  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY. 

»*The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom,"  by  Michael  Davitt 
(Funk  Sc  Wagnalls  Company),  has  been  heralded  as 
*Hhe  first  authentic  history  of  the  Boer  war  from  the 
Boer  side."  It  will  be  rememljere<l  that  Mr.  Davitt  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  British  Parliament  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  in  October,  1899,  as  a  protest  against 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  unjust  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain.  He  soon  proceeded  to  South  Africa,  and  there 
was  a  personal  witness  to  many  of  the  dramatic  in- 
cidents of  the  contest,  becoming  acquainted  with  such 
leaders  among  the  Boers  as  President  Steyn  and  Gen- 
erals Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey.  In  his  account  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Davitt's  style  is  journalistic,  at  times 
dramatic,  and  always  entertaining,  even  though  the 
partisanship  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  to  a 
great  extent  vitiates  the  value  of  his  work  as  history. 
The  book  amply  fulfills  the  promises  made  in  the  ad- 
vertisements. It  gives  the  Boer  side,  and  for  that 
reasoii  it  will  be  read  with  avidity  in  this  country, 
where  the  Boer  cause  from  first  to  last  had  thousands 
of  intense  sympathlKers. 


"Uncle  Sam,  Trustee,**  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
(New  York  :  Riggs  Publishing  Company),  is  something 
of  a  surprise.  We  confess  that  Mr.  Bangs,  thanks  to 
his  brilliant  reputation  already  made  in  other  and  very 
different  literary  lines,  is  not  the  writer  to  whom  we 
should  have  looked  for  a  concise,  matter-of-fact  record 
of  the  American  administration  in  Cuba.  Such  a  rec- 
ord, however,  Mr.  Bangs  has  given  us  in  a  dignified 
volume  in  which  the  only  hint  of  whimsicality  is  sug- 
gested in  the  title.  The  book  opens  with  an  excellent 
summary  of  Cuban  history,  beginning  with  the  era  of 
discovery  and  Spanish  settlement  and  coming  down 
through  the  centuries  to  the  memorable  year  of  1898. 
Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  General  Wood's  work 
at  Santiago,  a  general  survey  of  conditions  in  Cuba  at 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  a  series  of  chapters 
covering  the  progress  made  in  the  several  departments 
of  administration  during  the  past  four  years.  Mr. 
Bangs  closes  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  General  Wood 
and  his  corps  of  assistants  for  the  magnificent  manner 
in  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  tasks. 

"  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America,"  by  San- 
ford  H.  Cob!)  (Macmillan),  is  not  in  any  sense  a  history 
of  the  churches  or  of  religion  in  America.  The  aim  of 
the  work  is  political  rather  than  religious.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  preface,  '4t  attempts  a  systematic  narra- 
tive,— so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished,— of  that  historical  development  through  which' 
the  civil  law  in  America  came  at  last,  after  much  strug- 
gle, to  the  decree  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship."  The  author  introduces  the  work  with  the 
definition  of  the  American  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty. This  he  follows  with  a  description  of  the  Old 
World  idea  of  Church  and  State  which  was  in  force  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  American  colonization.  He  then 
proceeds  to  an  account  of  colonial  beginnings  and  the 
various  church  establishments  in  the  colonies, — the 
Church  of  England  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
Puritanism  in  New  England,  Dutch  Calvinism  in  New 
York,  Catholicism  in  Maryland,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  numerous  footnote  references  to  leading  historical 
authorities. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Mormons,"  by  William  Alexander 
Linn  (Macmillan),  may  also  be  described  as  a  secular, 
rather  than  a  religious,  narrative.  The  writer  classifies 
the  books  on  Mormonism  already  in  existence  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Histories  written  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  which  are  hopelessly  biased  as  well 
as  incomplete;  more  trustworthy  works  which  cover 
only  certain  periods;  and  books  in  the  nature  of 'ex- 
posures *  by  former  members  of  the  Church,  which  the 
Mormons  attack  as  untruthful,  and  which  rest  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  under  a  suspicion  of  per- 
sonal bias.**  Mr.  Linn  has  undertaken  to  present  a 
consecutive  history  of  the  Mormons,  from  the  date  of 
their  origin  to  the  year  1901,  and  as  regards  the  facts 
included  in  his  account,  he  has  relied  largely  on  Mor- 
mon sources  of  information.  Notwithstanding  tbe  al- 
most universal  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Mr.  Linn  de- 
clares that  the  real  originator  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
a  new  church  and  of  its  doctrines  and  government  was 
the  now  little-known  Sidney  Rigdon,  for  many  years 
one  of  Smithes  influential  associates. 

The  second  volume  of  "The  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (John  Lane),  now  ap- 
pearing in  a  new  edition  edited  by  M.  Oppenheim, 
covers  the  colonization  schemes  of  Las  Casas,  the  ez- 
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ploring  expeditions  of  Hernando  Ck)rtez,  and  the  siege 
of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  Fac- 
similes of  sixteenth-cent ary  maps  accompany  the  text. 

"A  History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,**  by  James  Curtis 
Ballagh,  constitutes  an  extra  volume  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science 
(Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press).  This  is  a  study  of 
the  institutional  character  of  American  slavery.  The 
author  has  investigated  the  legal  and  customary  treaty 
ment  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
colony  down  to  the  period  of  emancipation.  He  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  social  statistics  of  slavery 
and  to  penal  legislation  concerning  slaves. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
founded  at  what  is  now  Salem,  N.  C,  is  related  in  "The 
History  of  Wachovia,"  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Clewell 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  This  history  is  based  chiefly 
on  original  manuscripts  and  records  preserved  by  the 
Salem  Historical  Society. 

"The  Lower  South  in  American  History"  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  of  papers  by  Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown 
(Macmillan).  These  papers  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the 
period  preceding  the  Civil  War,  covering:  (1)  "The 
Rise  of  the  Cotton  States,"  (2)  "  The  Ascendency  of  the 
Lower  South  in  the  Union,"  and  (3)  "  The  Final  Struggle 
in  the  Union."  There  are  also  papers  on  "  The  Orator  of 
Secession,"  "  The  Resources  of  the  Confederacy,"  "  The 
Knklux  Movement,"  "A  New  Hero  of  an  Old  Type" 
(Hobson),  and  "Shifting  the  White  Man*s  Burden." 
These  attempts  to  depict  conditions  of  life  in  the  old 
South,  while  confessedly  incomplete,  serve  to  suggest 
the  outlines  of  what  may  eventually  grow  under  Mr. 
Brown's  hand  into  an  elaborate  and  well-proportioned 
history  of  that  important  section  of  the  Union. 

Varied  subjects  are  treated  in  a  volume  of  paper^by 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.). 
Besides  the  study  of  "  Lee  at  Appomuttox,"  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  book,  there  are  two  papers  dealing  with 
phases  of  the  South  African  war,  an  essay  on  the  need 
of  a  higher  tone  in  our  political  discussions,  and  "A 
Plea  for  Military  History,"  which  is  mainly  a  criticism 
on  the  defective  treatment  of  military  operations  by 
historians.  All  of  these  essays  embody  the  results  of 
many  years  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  are 
written  in  a  style  that  is  always  enjoyable. 

In  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series"  (Macmillan), 
Mr.  P.  Hume  Brown  has  written  a  two-volume  "  His- 
tory of  Scotland."  The  writer's  preface  to  this  work 
informs  us  that  the  latest  critical  opinion  is  inclined  to 
reject  or  modify  the  conclusions  accepted  even  by  re- 
cent authorities  on  Scottish  history.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Roman  occupation  and  the  centuries  that 
immediately  follow.  From  materials  that  have  come 
to  hand  in  recent  years,  very  much  of  the  history  of  the 
last  flve  hundred  years  has  had  to  be  virtually  rewrit- 
ten, so  that  we  have  in  the  present  work  an  essentially 
new  and  distinctive  history  of  Scotland. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  series  of  "Medieeval  Towns" 
(Macmillan),  are  devoted,  respectively,  to  Cairo  and 
Chartres.  The  former  of  these  towns  may  be  regarded 
as  in  the  fullest  sense  a  mediaeval  city,  since  it  came 
into  existence  and  had  its  most  vigorous  life  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  it  still  retains  much  of  its  mediaeval 
character  and  aspect.  Chartres  is  also  full  of  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  Mr.  Headlam's 
book  in  hand  the  traveler  who  has  only  a  few  hours 
to  spend  in  the  old  town  may  find  much  to  interest 
him. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  SocIaI  Sci- 
ences of  Yale  University  there  has  been  published  a 
volume  of  "  Statistical  Studies  in  the  New  York  Money 
Market,"  by  John  P.  Norton  (Macmillan).  In  this 
work  the  author  has  made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  mathematical  methods  of  interpolation  and  oo- 
relation  to  the  financial  statistics  of  discount  rates  and 
Imnking  items  as  published  weekly  by  the  financial 
journals.  He  has,  however,  tried  as  far  as  possible  to 
subordinate  the  mathematical  side  of  the  work,  and 
has  made  large  use  of  graphic  representation  by  means 
of  charts. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  publications  of  £he  New 
York  State  Library  (Albany :  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York)  is  a  bulletin  giving  a  review  of  State  leg- 
islation for  1901,  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten,  the 
sociology  librarian.  This  review  is  made  up  of  contrib- 
utions by  many  specialists,  each  of  whom  gives  a  usef  oi 
survey  of  the  enactments  of  the  year  in  the  varioas 
States,  with  a  special  review  of  the  subjects  in  which 
he  is  interested.  Such  treatment  as  this  makes  doubly 
valuable  to  legislators  and  students  of  comparative 
legislation  a  "Comparative  Summary  and  Index* 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library 
for  possibly  twelve  years.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
present  bulletin,  Dr.  Whitten  gives  a  brief  review  of 
modern  work  in  comparative  legislation. 

The  first  course  of  "  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Responsi- 
bilities of  Citizenship,"  delivered  by  Justice  Brewer  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  entitled  "  American  Citizenship" 
(Scribners).  In  these  lectures  Justice  Brewer  presents 
what  he  terms  a  few  plain,  simple,  commonplace  truths. 
The  line  of  treatment  followed  by  the  justice  is  indi- 
cated roughly  by  the  titles  chosen  for  the  five  lectures : 
"Obligations  of  Citizenship,"  "The  Maintenance  of 
a  Good  Character  a  Primary  Obligation  of  Every  Citi- 
zen," "Service  a  Responsibility  of  Citizenship,"  ••Obli- 
gation of  Obedience,"  and  "  The  Duty  of  Striving  to 
Better  the  Life  of  the  Nation." 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Several  works  dealing  with  modem  industrial  prob- 
lems have  recently  appeared,  and  of  these  the  one  that 
is  likely  to  attract  the  most  general  attention  is  the 
volume  entitled  "Labor  and  Capital :  A  Discussion  of 
the  Relations  of  Employer  and  Employed,"  edited  hj 
John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  of  St.  MichaePs  Protestant  Epii- 
copal  Church,  New  York  (Putnams).  Thisbookismade 
up  on  the  "symposium"  plan,  and  includes  oontrifani- 
tions  from  many  well-known  writers  on  various  phasos 
of  the  modern  labor  movement.  The  general  subject  of 
•*  Labor  Unions  "  is  treated  by  Mr.  James  B.  Rejmoldfli 
President  (rompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  President  Keefe  of  the  International  Longshoro-, 
men's  Association,  and  Secretary  White  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America.  There  is  also  a  discus- 
sion of  "Trusts  and  Labor  Unions  from  a  Legal  A^ 
pect,"  by  Messrs.  George  C.  Holt,  John  Brooks  LeaTitt, 
and  John  De  Witt  Warner.  The  arguments  for  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  are  presented 
by  Bishop  Potter  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  supplemented 
by  the  views  of  such  specialists  as  Chairman  Reed  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation,  Commlssioiier 
Carroll  D.  Wright  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Labor  Commissioner  McMackin  of  New  York 
State,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  Going  of  th6  JTnyCneef^ 
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ing  Magazine,  On  the  topic  of  **  Compulsory  Arbitrar 
tion,  favorable  views  are  presented  by  Messrs.  Walter 
FieldhoQse,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  Conrad  Reno,  and 
Hugh  H.  Lnsk,  and  unfavorable  views  by  Chief  Clark 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  President  Mitchell 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  Secretary  John  M. 
Stahl  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress.  Representa- 
tive employers  of  labor  give  their  opinions  on  '•*'  Volun- 
t-ary  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,''  while  the  sentiments 
of  the  employees  on  the  same  subject  are  voiced  by 
President  Martin  Fox  of  the  Iron  Moulders*  Association 
of  America,  and  Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  A  section  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  ^*  Model  Industries,"  covering 
schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  cooperation,  and  there  is 
a  full  discussion  of  socialism  and  the  single  tax  as 
remedies  for  modern  industrial  ills.  Two  questions  re- 
lating to  the  unemployed—"  Is  Permanent  Work  with 
Comfortable  Living  Wage  Possible  for  All  in  This 
Country  ? "  and  "  How  May  Work  and  Workers  Be 
Brought  Together  ?"  are  briefly  answered  by  Mr.  Ev- 
erett P.  Wheeler,  of  the  "  East  Side  Settlement  House 
in  New  York,"  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  author  of 
"  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.** 

In  the  collocation  and  arrangement  of  the  utterances 
of  so  many  experts  on  labor  problems.  Dr.  Peters  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  earnest  students  of 
the  subject.  Not  only  are  theorists  represented  in  these 
discussions,  but  many  practical  men  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  a  speedy  and  equitable  decision  of  the 
questions  under  discussion.  In  fact,  the  st^fT  of  con- 
tributors is  made  up  on  essentially  the  same  lines  as  the 
well-known  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  whose  work  was  so  prominently  in- 
augurated in  December  lust.  The  employers,  the  labor 
organizations,  and  the  general  public  have  all  been  in- 
vited to  share  in  this  expression  of  opinion. 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  modern  British  trade-union- 
ism in  its  various  phases,  the  American  student  can  do 
no  better  than  to  consult  what  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  namely,  '*  In- 
dustrial Democracy,"  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  issued,  the  two  vol- 
umes of  the  original  work  being  bound  in  one  (Ix)ng- 
mans).  Some  idea  of  the  scholarly  thoroughness  of 
this  work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  inves- 
tigation on  which  it  was  based  occupied  six  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  authors  examined,  inside  and 
out,  the  constitution  of  practically  every  trade-union 
organization,  together  with  the  methods  and  regular 
tions  which  it  uses  to  attain  its  ends.  In  an  earlier 
work  the  authors  traced  the  history  of  trade-unionism, 
and  in  the  present  volumes  they  attempt  to  give  a  sci- 
entific analysis  of  trade-unionism  as  it  is  to-day  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  An  introduction  to  the  new  edition 
gives  a  full  exposition  of  the  various  statutory  changes 
made  between  1897  and  1902,  and  the  Australian  legis- 
lation of  that  period  is  noted  in  detail. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  organized  labor,  we  find  an  exceptionally 
clear  presentation  of  the  claims  of  organized  capital  in 
"  The  Trust :.  Its  Book,"  edited  by  James  H.  Bridge 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).    The  latest  pha.ses  of  indus- 


trial evolution  as  manifested  in  the  United  States  are 
here  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Charles  R.  Flint,  James  J. 
Hill,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  Francis  B.  Thurber,  all  well-known 
and  active  representatives  of  the  modern  movement 
along  the  lines  of  capitalistic  combination.  The  subjects 
discussed  are** Combination  and  Critics,"  "History  and 
lufiuence  of  Capital,"  *'  The  Gospel  of  Industrial  Steadi- 
ness," *'  Combinations  and  the  Public,"  "An  Alliance  of 
Work,  Brains,  and  Money,"  **  Influence  of  Trusts  upon 
Prices,"  and  "  What  Combination  has  Done."  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  representative  opinions  on  trusts 
from  eminent  public  men,  together  with  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  books  relating  to  trusts. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  THEMES. 

Three  recent  volumes  by  clever  British  essayists  deal 
with  various  social  topics  in  an  interesting  manner. 
"Philosophy  and  Life,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Muirhead  (Mac- 
millan),  while  the  psychological  point  of  view  is  much 
in  evidence,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  general  principles  of 
conduct  to  actual  present-day  problems,  as  in  the  essays 
on  "What  Imperialism  Means,"  "The  Science  of  Poor- 
Law  Relief,"  and  "Modern  Methods  of  Temperance 
Reform."  Of  the  papers  not  so  strictly  sociological  in 
character,  American  readers  will  be  attracted  by  this 
writer's  presentation  of  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
Philosophy  of  Life,"  "Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics," 
"A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion." 

Better  known  to  Americans  generally  is  Dr.  W.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll,  the  English  critic  and  editor,  who,  under 
his  well-known  pseudonym  "Claudius  Clear,"  has  col- 
lected "Letters  on  Life"  (Dodd,  Mend  &  Co.),  a  series 
of  entertaining  essays  many  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  publications  accessible  to  American 
readers. 

The  third  book  in  the  group  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
"one  of  England's  best-known  statesmen."  It  is  en- 
titled "An  Onlooker's  Note-Book"  (Harpers),  by  the 
author  of  "Collections  and  Recollections,"  and  is  com- 
posed of  papers  that  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Chiar- 
dtan  during  the  year  1901.  Naturally  the  themes  se- 
lected for  treatment  are  largely  political  in  character, 
and  the  author's  exposition  of  "Individualism  and  Col- 
lectivism," "The  Failures  of  Democracy,"  and  "The 
Hope  for  Democracy"  is  especially  interesting  as  an  ex- 
pression presumably  representative  of  British  thought 
on  these  subjects.  There  are  also  chapters  on  "  Mon- 
archy," which  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  the  British 
throne  from  1760  to  the  present  day.  The  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  book  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence  rather 
than  of  philosophical  speculation. 

In  this  connection  two  little  books  by  an  American 
writer,  Mr.  Richard  R.  Bowker,  on  "The  Arta  of  Life" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  deserve  our  attention.  In 
one  of  these  books  Mr.  Bowker  treats  of  "  Politics," 
and  in  the  other  of  "  Business."  The  latter  volume 
contains  a  simple  and  straightforward  exposition  of 
current  questions  connected  with  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  The  essay  on  poiiti&s  is  ele- 
mentary, and  contains  a  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  the  modern  American  political  system  and  its 
development. 
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Acadia,  Roundabout  Journey  in,  J.  B.  Carrincton,  PhoT. 
Acts,  Portions  of,  NotcK  and  Comments  on,  K.  J.  Knowling, 

Bib. 
Adelaide,  Marie,  of  Orleans,  Mary  S.  Smith,  NEng. 
Africa:  In  Kliamu'H  Country,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 

MonH. 
Africa,  West,  What  BriUin  is  Doing  in,  W\  F.  W.  Carstairs, 

Can. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Work,  W.  S.  Harwood, 

Scrib. 
Air-Ships  and  Flyine-Machines,  A.  S.  Dumont,NAR. 
Alabama,  Story  of,  J.  C.  DuBose,  Pear. 
Alaska,  Coal  Resources  of,  NatGM,  May. 
Alcohol,  Heat,  Light,  and  Power  from.  F.  H.  Mason,  CasM. 
Alcoholism  in  L(»wer  Brittany,  A.  de  Croze,  Revue,  May  15. 
Alexander,  George,  Converwition  with,  W.  Archer,  PMM. 
Alexandra,  Queen,  at  Sandringiiam,  Dora  M.  Jones,  YW. 
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Anarchism— A  Present  Peril,  J.  K.  Richards,  ALR. 
Angler,  An  Early  Seventeenth  Century,  R.  L.  Bower,  SR, 

April. 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Their  Pretended  Superiority,  J.  Novicow, 

Revue,  June  1. 
Animal,  Lower:  Is  It  Immortal?  C.  J.  Adams,  Mind. 
Annuals,  Old,  Kathleen  Knox,  Gout. 
Antoinette,  Marie— V.,  H.  Frnncis,  Era. 
Ants,  Social  Life  of— II.,  A.  Forel.  Int. 
Apostolic  Succession  as  an  Historical  Truth,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
Architecture : 

Capri,  A  Villa  in,  C.  do  Kay,  Arch,  May. 

Country  Homes  for  $500  to  fe.iWO,  LH  J. 

Paris,  An  "Art  Nouveau  "  Edifice  in,  F.  Mazade,  Arch,May. 

Rich  Men  and  Their  Houses.  H.  Croly,  Arch,  May. 

Work  of  W.  H.  Bidlake,  A.  S.  Walnwright,  InUS. 
Arctic  Exploration :   The  Story  of  the  Drift  Casks,  G.  W. 

Melville,  Mun. 
Arizona,  Harriet  Monroe,  Atlant. 

Armor  and  Arms  in  tlie  European  Armory  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. G.  F.  Laklng,  AJ. 
Armor  and  Guns  of  Fighting  Ships,  P.  R.  Alger,  CasM. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Study  of— II.,  L.  Lewisohn,  SR,  April. 
Art: 

American  Water-Color  Society,  Exhibition  of  the,  C.  H. 
Dudley,  BP. 

Antiques,  Purcnasing  of,  Cham. 

Buss,  Rol>ert  William,  G.  S.  Layard,  MA. 

Buying  of  Pictures,  H.  Quilter,  Cham. 

Christian  Art,  Classic  Age  of,  K.  T.  Kerlin,  MRN. 

Coronation  weaving,  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley,  A  J. 

Coronations,  Some  Illustrati(ms  of.  H.  M.  Cundall,  A  J. 

Dalon,  Jules,  Sculptor,  E.  Lunt^ri.  MA. 

Delasalle,  Madame  Angfele,  B.  Dufornex,  MA. 

Dicksee,  Frank,  F.  Dolman,  Str. 

Illustration  of  the  Daily  Press,  W.  Jenkins,  IntS. 

Jewelry,  Modern  Art  in,  J.  Scliopfer,  Arch,  May. 

King  Edward's  Collections  of  Works  of  Art,  L.  Cust,  A  J. 

King  Edward*8  Prints,  Drawings,  Miniatures,  and  Gems 
at  Windsor  Castle,  R.  R.  Holmes,  A  J. 

Kitson,  Henry  H.,  Sculptor,  Elizabeth  X.  Hepburn,  AI. 

Making  of  a  Picture,  H.  E.  R.  Fyf  fe,  BP. 

Ornament,  Study  of— II.,  L.  Rhead,  A  I. 

Outdoor  Art,  Influence  of  Expositions  on,  W.  H.  Man- 
ning, BP. 

Pomegranate  In  Design,  W.  S.  Rice,  AI. 

Portraits  of  Women  In  the  Salons  of  1006,  R.  do  La  Size- 
ranne,  RDM,  June  1. 

Suerol  y  Subriats,  Agustln,  Sculptor,  F.  Rudy,  MA. 
apbael  in  Rome,  P.  de  Bouchaud,  Nou,  May  15. 
Reuterdahl,  Henry,  F.  T.  Jane.  BB. 
Ribera,  Josef,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Ros. 
Rodin,  Auguste,  Sculptor,  A.  Symons,  Fort. 
Rothschild  Legacy  to  the  Louvre,  E.  Mouret,  BP. 
Royal  Academy,  Elementary  Exercises  at  the,  A.  J.  Fin- 
berg,  NatR. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  MA. 
Rubens,  J.  L'l  Farge,  McCl. 
Salons  of  1002,  A.  Beaunier,  RPar,  June  1. 
Smith-Hald,  Frith jof,  F.  W.  Morton,  BP. 
Spence,  T.  R.,  Metal  Work  of,  F.  H.  Jackson,  MA. 
Statuette,  The  (^ult  of  the,  IiitS. 
Sterl,  Robert,  H.  W.  Singer,  IntS. 
Tuke,  H.  S.,  C.  Kains-Jackson,  MA. 


Van  Hove,  Edmond,  Emma  L.  Mon3rpenny.  IntS. 
Verestchagin  in  the  Philippines,  Isabel  McDoagall,  Cos. 
Vienna  Secession,  Exhibition  of  the,  A.  S.  Levetus,  IntS. 
Watts,  G.  F.,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Artillery:  Long-Range  Fire,  C.  H.  Wilson,  USM. 
Asslsi,— an  Old  World  City,  Edith  Hever,  AI. 
Athletes,  Inst-antane<ms  Pictures  of,  A.  Ruhl,  O. 
Atmosphere,  The  Now,  C.  Morris,  Lipp. 
Austen,  Jane,  Home  of,  Josephine  Tozier,  Out. 
Australia,  Decimal  S3wtem  of  Coinage  Proposed  for,  R.  T. 

Barbour,  RRM,  April. 
Australian  Finance,  Missing  Virtue  in,  RRM,  April. 
Austria  and  Pan-Germanism,  R.  Whitehouse,  Atlant 
Avalanche,  Rossbodenthal,  R.  Hughes,  Black. 
Baltic  Sea  Sloop,  On  a,  J.  B.  Connolly,  Scrib. 
Bank  Auditor,  The,  J.  C.  Martiue,  BankNY. 
Bank  Bookkeeping,  W.  L.  Day,  BankKY,  May. 
Bank,  Bowery  Savings,  E.  Lowry,  WW. 
Bank  Panics,  Prevention  of,  O.  Newfang,  BankNT,  Mar. 
Banking  System,  Branch,  Reserves  Under  the,  BankNY. 
Banks.  City  and  Country,  Bookkeeping  for,  BankNY. 
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Baseball,  Old  Days  in,  C.  Deming,  O. 
Bass,  Black,  How  to  Fish  for,  E.  T.  Kevser,  CLA. 
Bear,  When  You  Meet  a,  W.  J.  Long,  Out. 
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Bread-making,  Modern,  H.  S.  Archer.  Cos. 
Bridge-Building,  American,  Triumphs  of,  F.  W.  Skinner, 
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Brigands,  Six  Months  Among— II.,  Ellen  M.  Stone,  McCL 
Browning's  Treatment  of  Nature— III..  S.  A.  Brooke,  Crit. 
Brunei :  A  Dying  Kingdom,  H.  Clifford,  Mac. 
Burr,  Aaron,  First  Love  of,  Mrs.  J .  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Lippu 
Butterflies  and  Moths,  Anna  Botsford,  CLA. 
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Canada :    Should    the  Constitution    be  Amended  ?  J.  C. 
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Canadian  Banking,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  BankNY, 
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Canadian  Rockies,  Recent  Exploration  in  the— II.,  W.  D. 

Wilcox,  NatGM. 
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Cascade  Mountains,  Three  Months'  Outing  in  the,  J.  E. 
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Genius  of  China,  H.  Ukhtomski,  Contem. 
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Cicero,  Inner  Experience  of,  R.  S.  Conway,  Contem. 
Civic  Awakening  in  America,  A  Groat,  S.  JBaxter,  Cent. 
Civil  Service  in  Our   New  Dependencies,    W.  D.  Fbolke. 
Annuls,  May. 
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Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  C.  B.  Ellis, 
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Composition.  Use  of  Material  in  Teaching,   Bessie  R. 

Hooker,  School. 
Discourse,  Indirect,  Psychological  Background  of,  J.  J. 

Schlicher.  School,  May. 
Education— A  Process,  R.  G.  Boone,  Ed. 
Education,  The  Old,  and  the  New,  F.  Burk,  Forum. 
Educational  Diagnosis,  W.  I.  Crane,  School. 
English  Composition,  Undergraduate  Study  of,  W.  E. 

Mead.  School,  May. 
English  in  the  College,  Sophie  C.  Hart,  School,  May. 
English  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Katharine  H.  Shnte, 

School,  May. 
English  in  the  Seoondary  Schools,  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  School, 

May. 
Foreign  Schools,  Two,  and  Their  Suggestions,  D.  S.  San- 
ford,  NBng,  May. 
France  and  Bngland,  Education  of  the  Upper  Classes  in, 

P.  C.  Yorke,  Gent.  _ 

Garden,  A  Public  School,  H.  L.  Clapp,  NEng. 
Gill  School  City,  J.  T.  White,  Unnt. 


Grading,  Faulty,  in  Our  Public  Schools,  W.  J.  Shearer, 

Forum. 
Greek,   Compulsor>',   in    Germany,    Abolition   of,   C.   E. 

Wright.  EdR. 
London  University:  A  Policy  and  a  Forecast,  S.  Webb, 

NineC. 
Model  School,  A,  J.  E.  Russell,  WW. 

New  York  State,  Educational  Work  in,  F.Matthews,  WW. 
Prussian  Gymnasium,  Curriculum  Changes  in  the,  H.  A. 

Sanders,  School. 
Scholarship  an<i  Service,  N.M.  Butler,  EdR. 
Scholarships,  International,  J.  Strong.  So<'S. 
Sorondary  Teacher,  Training  of  the,  J.  S.  Lawson,  West. 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Instruction  in  the  Effects  of, 
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Style,  Teaching  of,  P.  J.  Hartog,  Fort. 
SynUictical  Study,  Controlling  Conceptions  in,  W.  G.  Hale, 

School. 
Temperament  and  Withdrawal  from  School,  S.  D.  Brooks, 

School. 
University,  American,  Concerning  the,  J.  ]McK.  Cattell, 
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Vacation  S<*hools,  .T.  M.  (Greenwood,  Ed. 
Edward.  Kint? :  see  Great  Britain. 
Egypt,  Archa>ological  Light  from,  A.  H.  Sayce,  Hom. 
Electric  Car,  The,  C.  M.  Skinner,  Atlant. 
Electrical  Railway,  A  Funicular,  E.  Hignami.  Eng. 
Electricity  in  a  Modern  Shipyard,  J.  B.  O'liara,  CasM. 
Eliot.  George,  H.  Paul,  NineC. 
Empire,  Business  of,  E.  Salmon,  Fort. 
Energj',  Transport  and  Distribution  of,   L.   Houllevigue, 

RPar,  May  15. 
England  :  see  Groat  Britain. 

Episcopal  Cliurdi,  Ai>ostolic  Succession  in  the,  DC. 
Europe  as  the  Playground  of  the  World,  E.  Clavcring,  Mun. 
European  Alliances,  E.  Maxey,  AngA. 

ExchangeH.  Foreign,  Notes  on,  W.  Graham,  RankNY,  May. 
Factory  Office  as  a  Productive  Department-  III.,  K.  Fal- 
coner, P3ng. 
Factory  Problems.  Southern,  Mrs.  J.  D,  Hammond,  MRN. 
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May. 
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May  land  16. 
Population  Problem,  A.  Boyenval,  RefS,  May  1. 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  D.  Joye,  Contem. 
Russia  and  the  French  Wine  Industry,  E.  Halp4rlne-Ka- 

minsky,  RPP,  May. 
Sports  and  Games  of  Ancient  France,  Elizabeth  Lecky, 

Long. 
Workmen's  Accidents  Law,  C.  Renard,  RefS,  May  I. 
Fraud,  Growth  of,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Contem. 
Games,  Etiquette  of,  A.  W.  Cooper,  Bad. 
Garden,  Tlie  Formal,  F.  M.  Day,  Int. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Artof  War,  C.  Cadolini.  NA,  May  1  and  16. 
Genealogy,  Romance  of,  D.  Browne,  Gent. 
Genius,  Anna  E.  Briggs,  Mind. 

Germans  in  Pennsylvania— II.,  Lucy  F.  Blttlnger,  NEng. 
Gi)rmany  and  Her  Commercial  Treaties,  T.  Barth,  AngA. 
Germany,  National  Debt  of,  A.  Wagner,  NAR. 
Germany :  The  Pan-Germanic  Idea,  R.  Blennerha8sett,NatR. 
Gill  School  City,  J.  T.  White,  Gunt. 
Golf,  Birth  of,  D.  Story,  Mun. 
Golf,  W.  G.  Brown,  Atlant. 

Golfing  Counsels  of  Perfection,  H.  Hutchinson,  O. 
Gorky,  Maxim,  G.  C.  Edwards,  SR,  April. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  South  Africa. 
Agricultural  Gangs,  Kate  Tanqueray,  Contem. 
Anglo-Russian  Relations,  Forgotten,  S.  Tatistcheff,  NatR. 
Atlantic  Shipping  Deal,  Protlt  and  Ix>ss  on  the,  MonR. 
Canada  and  the  Imperial  Conference,   G.   T.   Denison, 

NineC. 
Colonization,  English,  AngA. 

Coronation  Ceremony  and  Its  Meaning,  T.  C.  Crawford, 
CJos;  Blanche  W.  Fischer,  LHJ ;  Bishop  of  Ripon ;  LeisH ; 
Viscount  Esher,  PMM ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  PMM ;  RRL. 
Coronations,  Historic,  Mary  E.  Palgrave,  LeisH;  £. S. 
Hope,  NineC ;  ▲.  Kinnear,  PMM. 
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Courtfl,  Their  Majestlefl*.  PMM. 

Crowns  and  Coronations,  P.  Boyle«  Cass. 

Crowns  as  a  Symbol.  Duke  of  Argyll,  PMM. 

Education  Bill,  NatR;  J.  G.  FiLcL,  NlneC. 

England  and  Little  States,  D.  C.  Boulger,  NlneC. 

Feaeration  versus  Imperialism,  West. 

Finance,  Tory.  Exposed,  West. 

Finances,  English,  and  the  South  African  War,  A.Viallate, 
RPar,  June  1. 

Food  Supply,  England^s,    American  Control  of,  J.   D. 
Whelpley,NAR. 

German  Squadroirs  Visit  to  Irish  Waters,  NatR. 

King  Edwaid    as    tlie    Leader  of  Society,    Lieut.-Col. 
Newnliam-Davis,  PMM. 

King  Edward  in  i'olitics,  E.  Robertson,  PMM. 

King  Edward  VII.,  C.  Roberts,  Ev. 

King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  S.  Tooloy, 
Can. 

Liberalism  and  Empire,  F.  Thomasson,  West. 

Lions  of  England,  K  Hill,  LeisH. 

Lord  Court  Chamberlain,  The,  J.  H.  Round,  MonR. 

Mercantile  Marine,  Outlook  for.  E.  R.  Fremantle,  NatR. 

Naval  College.  "  Britannia,"  USM. 

Navy  and  the  Engineer,  C.  Bellairs,  MonR. 

NavigHtion  Laws,  H.  R.  E.  Childers.  NineC. 

Naval  Requirements,  O.  Churchill,  USM. 

Officers,  Education  and  Training  of ,  T.  M.  Magulre,  and 
M.  J.  King.Harman,  USM. 

Royal  Family  of  England,  O.  Browning,  Cent. 

Tariffs,  Preferential,  Within  tiie  Empire,  H.  Birchenough, 
NineC. 

Throne,  New  Influence  on  the,  M.  Jeune,  NAR. 

Tobacco  War  in  Great   Britain,  Cham;   L.  Springfield, 
NAR. 

Trade  Within  the  Empire,  Promotion  of,  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw, 
MonR. 

West  Indies,  British,  H.  H.  Smith,  West. 

White  Cockade,  The,  A.  Stuart,  Mun. 

Zollvereln,  British,  V.  Caillard,  NatR. 
Gulf  Stream  Myth  and   the  Anti-Cyclone,  H.  M.  Watts, 

Scrib. 
Hasgin.  James  Ben  All,  S.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett:   Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— 

VIII.,  Out. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  A.  II.  Ley,  Cass. 
Hanna,  Marcus  Aloiizo,  J.  Ralph,  Cos. 
Harte,  Bret,  AMRR;  N.  Brooks,  BB;  Dial,  May  16;  Over. 
Hawaii,  Our  Trade  with,  O.  P.  Austin,  Aunals,  May. 
Hay,  John,  B.  Adams,  McCl. 

Hefue,  Heinrich :  His  Life  and  Work,  R.  W.  Deering,  Chaut. 
Hill,  James  Jerome,  C.  S.  Gleed,  Cos. 
History,  Phvsicul  Basis  of,  C.  R.  Keyes,  Arena. 
Hitchcock,  Henry,  S.  I).  Thompson,  ALR. 
Hobo,  The  Real :    What  He  Is  and  How  He  Lives,  C.  E. 

Adams,  Forum. 
Holy  Land?  Should  Christians  Buy  the,  A.  S.  Greene.  Ev. 
Holy  Winding  Sheet,  Problem  of  the,  C.  Bassi,  RasN,  May  1. 
Horse,  Harness,  and  Country  Turn-Outs,  B.  Purdy,  CLA. 
Horse,  Trotting,  Life  of  a,  L.  E.  Gilliams,  Str. 
Horses,  Man-Killlng.  R.  F.  Elwell,  FrL. 
Hugo,  Victor:  His  Message  to  His  People,  A.  B.  Cooke,  SR, 

April. 
Hugo,  Victor,  the  Novelist,  M.  Levi,  Forum. 
Humanities,  The,  1.  Babbitt,  Atlant. 
Hume,  Daviti.  Edu(;ation  of,  L.  F.  Sn(»w,  SR,  April. 
Humor,  The  New— II.,  B.  Johnson,  C.'rlt. 
Imperialism,  American,  Latin  Europe  and,  S.  Slghele,  Int. 
India  and  the  Coronation,  I.  Malcolm,  PMM. 
India,  The  Jail  in,  J.  Oldlield,  LeisH. 

Indians:  Two  Days  at  Mesa  Grande,  C.  F.  Lummis,  OutW. 
Indo-China,  French,  in  1W)1,  E.  Levassenr,  Ri'P,  May. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of— X.,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Inquisition,  An  Echo  of  the,  R.  E.  Bisbee,  Arena. 
Insects  and  Civilization,  H.  C.  McCook,  Harp. 
Instinct,  D.  A.  Spaldins,  PopS. 

Ireland,  Temperance  Movement  in,  D.  A.  McCarthy,  Ros. 
Irish  Constabulary,  Royal,  G.  Shepperton,  I^isH. 
Irrigation,  Problems  of,  G.  H.  Maxwell,  Out W,  May. 
Italian  Chamber,  Parties  and  Groups  in  the,  u.  Zauichelli, 

NA,  May  16. 
Italy:  Emigration  and  Colonial  Policy,  E.  Ruspoli  and  F. 

NobiU-Vitelleschi,  NA,  May  1. 
Italy :  Parliament  and  Class  Heprescntation,  F.  Nunziante, 

RasN,  May  16. 
James,  Henry,  Queemess  of,  F.  M.  Colby,  Bkman. 
Japan,  Healtn  Conditions  in,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Japan*8  Mission  in  the  Far  East,  T.  lyenaga,  Forum. 
Jesuit  Under  the  X-Ray,  C.  MacArthur,  OC. 
Jesus,  Death  of,  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary  Science,  Dr. 

Caban^H,  Revue,  May  15. 
Jesus,  Lives  of,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century— II.,  B.  Pick, 

Hom. 
Jones,  Glynne,  Death  of,  H.  Spender,  McCl. 
Josephine,  The  Empress,  Mary  S.  Smith,  MRN. 
Judicial  Practice,  A  Uniform,  C.  C.  Bonney,  ALR. 
Judiciary,  Independence  of  the,  J.  Woodward,  ALR. 


Kabbalah,  Beginnings  of  the.  H.  Iliowlzf,  Era. 

Keller,  Helen :  The  Story  of  My  Life— UL,  LHJ. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Elijah,— Author  and  Preacher,  Isabel  T.  Bay, 

NEiig. 
Kelvin,  Lord :  His  Work  and  Influenr«,  F.  B.  Crocker,  Eng. 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  on  Western  Civilization,  A.  S.  Piingle- 

Patti8<m,  Con  tern. 
Kindergarten   Congress,  International,  Bertha  Johnston, 

Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Constructive  Activity  of  the,  Anna  W.  Wil- 
liams, Kind. 
Kindergarten :  The  Ideal  of  Nurture.  Susan  E.  Blow,  Kind. 
Korea,  the  Pigmy  Empire,  W.  E.  Griffls,  NEng;  Over. 
Krakatoa.  Eruption  or,  R.  Ball,  NatGM. 
Labor  Svndicat«s,  D.  Ilaillot,  RefS,  May  16. 
Land  Title  Registration  In  the  United  States,  L.  A.  Jones, 

ALR. 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  L.  O.  David,  Can. 
Legar6,  Hugh  Swinton,— II.,  B.  J.  Ramage,  SR.  April. 
Life,  Ihiman,  Commercial  Value  of,  M.  O.  Leighton,  PopS. 
Light,  Emission  of,  C.  E.  Guye.  BU. 

Lincoln^s  Plan  of  Reconstruction,  J.  J.  Halsey, Dial.  May  16b 
literary  Critics,  First  Edinburgh  School  of,  J.  M.  Attcn- 

borough.  West. 
Literature,  Detached  Method  In,  Mary  B.  Swinney,  Dial. 

May  16. 
Literature,  German,  Contemporary,  Barbara  Allaaon,  NA, 

May  16. 
Locomotive  Construction,  Continental,  C.  R.  King,  Eng. 
Loeb,  Dr.  Jacques,  Researches  and  Discoveries  of,  C.  Snyder, 

Fort. 
London  as  It  Now  Is,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
London  Press,  Life  on  the— III.,  IjeisH. 
Luxury  in  America,  Growth  of,  J.  G.  Speed,  Ains. 
1  yman  School,  Creating  Character  at  the,  A.  8.  Roe,  NEng. 
Lynch  Law  in  (■aliforniH.  J.  G.  Jury,  GBag. 
McKinlev,  William,  as  I  Knew  Him-III.,  M.  A.  Hanna, 

NatM. 
Maeterlinck's  New  Play  C'Monna  Vanna*'),  M.  A.  Geroth- 

wohl.MonR;  RPar,  May  15. 
Malabar!,  Behramji— III.,  E.  Tissot,  BU. 
Man  and  His  Clothes,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 
Map  of  France  in  Precious  Stones,  H.  J.  Holmes,  Str. 
Marine  Engineering,  Economy  in,  W.  M.  McFarland,  Eng. 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  Volcanic  Eruption  in,  W  J 

McGee,  AMRR;   C.  Flammarion,  Revue,  Jnnel:   A. 

Dastre.  RDM,  June  1. 
Martinique,  Island  and  People  of,  L.  Heam,  NatGM. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de.  Heroines  of,  Ren6e  d*Ulmto,  Rcvne, 

June  1. 
Mental  Healing:  Theor>'  and  Practice,  W.  J.  CoIviUe,  Mind. 
Metallurgy,  Ancient,  H.  Leffmann,  CasM. 
Meteorology  and  the  Position  of  Science  in  America,  O. 

Abbe,  NAR. 
Methodism,  Influence  of,  W.  P.  Lovejoy,  MRN. 
Metz :  A  City  with  a  Past,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaut. 
Mexico,  Old,  A  Bit  of,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Mexico,  South,  Two  Little-Known  States  of,  W.H.  Randall. 

C*ham. 
Missions: 
Africa,  Central,  Healing  the  Sick  in,  A.  R.  Cook,  MlsR. 
Africa— Old  and  New,  W.  R.  Hotrhkiss.  MlsR. 
Balkan  M  issions  of  the  American  Board,  F.  E.  Clark,  HIsH. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salome,  Tribute  to,  J.  B.  Devina, 

MisR. 
Hindus:  What  They  Think  of  Christian  Missions,  J.  L. 

Bart4)n,  MisH. 
Madagascar,  Martyr  Memorial  Churches  of,  J.  Sihree, 

MisK. 
Me<iical  Missions  in  Mexico,  L.  B.  Salmans,  MisR. 
Morocco,  Darkest,  In,  G.  C.  Reed,  MisR. 
Telugu  Mission,  American  Baptist,  J.  McLaurin,  lilsR. 
Mithraism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Monticello,  Present-Da v  Appearance  of,  CLA. 
Moon,  Canals  in  the,  w.  H.  Pickering,  Gent. 
Moose  Hunt  on  Snowshoes  in  Eastern  Canada,  A.  P.  SUver. 

Bad. 
Mormon  Church,  Aim,  Scope,  and  Methods  of  the,  C.  W. 

Penrose,  Arena. 
Morny,  Death  of,  and  Its  Consequences,  E.  Ollivier,  RDM, 

May  15. 
Motion,  Fast,  Fascination  of.  W.  J.  Lampton,  Cos. 
Motive  Powers  for  the  Modern  Launch,  E.  W.  Roherta, 

Eng. 
Mountain  Climbing  as  an  Orgauizefl  Sport,  C.  E.  Fay,  Oat. 
Municipal  Situation  in  Ohio,  S.  P.  Orth,  Forum. 
Munlcijial  Suppression  of  Infection  and  Contagion,  E.  J. 

Ledeile.NAR. 
Music,  (-ommon  Sense  in  Teaching  Children,  Mas,  AnrlL 
Musical  Instruments    in    Italian  Pictures,  Alice  &«mp- 

Welch.MonR. 
Musical  Rhythm,  Nature  of.  W.  S.  R.  Mathews,  Mas,  AprIL 
Napoleon :  The  Last  Word,  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  Qent. 
Narragansett  Country,  Famous  Farm  Hooses  in  the,  H. 

Knowles,  NEng. 
New  Orleans,  the  Most  Dramatic  City,  W.S.Harwood^Aiw, 
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New  York  Society  a  Generation  Ago,  Elizabeth  Duer,  Harp. 

Newspaper  Industry,  B.  Fisher,  Atlant. 

Newttpapers,  Boston,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Bkman. 

Nietx8che*8  Social  Theories,  A.  FoolHee,  RDM,  May  15. 

Northwestern  Migration,  New  Tide  of,  C.  Hamlin,  AMRR. 

Novel  of  American  History,  Annie  R.  Marble,  Dial,  June  1. 

Novelist;,  How  to  Become  a,— A  SympoHiam,  YM. 

Norses,  Modem  Trained,— A  Symposium,  NlneC*. 

Odsrssey,  Origins  of  the-^II.,  V.  Berard,  RDM,  June  1. 

Oper»  and  Drama,  W.  P.  James,  Mac. 

Ore,  Handling,  at  a  Blast-Furnace,  W.  L.  Cowles,  CasM. 

Organs,  Portable,  6.  W.  Walter,  Mns,  A  pril. 

Oxford  and  the  American  Student,  F.  H.  Stoddard,  AMUR. 

Oyster,  Story  of  a— V.,  F.  L.  Washburn,  Over. 

Pacific  Coast,  Discovery  of  Our,  R.  A.  Thompson,  OutW, 

May. 
Pacific,  Problems  of  the.  Black. 
Paget,  Sir  James,  P.  F.  Bicknell,  Dial,  May  16. 
Pan-American  Congress  in  Mexico,  J.  P.  de  Quzman,  EM, 

May. 
Parker,  Francis  Way  land,  F.  A.  Fitznpatrick,  EdR. 
Pasteur.  Lonis,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCU. 
Paul,  Our  Continuing  Need  of,  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Horn. 
Paul.  Social  TeacMng  of— V.,  S.  Mathews,  Bib. 
Peace  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament,  O.  A.  Burton,  Bib. 
Peaches:  A  Nationj^l  Product,  J.  H.  Hale,  WW. 
Pelzer,  South  Carolina.  An  American  Industrial  Experi- 
ment at,  R.  T.  Ely,  Harp. 
Philippines: 

American  Rule  7  Do  the  Filipinos  Desire,  S.  Lopez,  Gunt. 

Friars,  Spanish,  Cnptivity  of  the,  Ros. 

Living  With  the  Filipinos.  R.  B.  Vaile,  WW. 

Philippine  War,  Causes  of  the,  8.  C.  I*ark««,  Arena. 

Philippine  War;  Two  Ethical  Questions,  F.  Adlcr,  Forum. 

Trade  With  the  Philippines,  C.  R.  EdwurdH,  Annals,  May. 
Phipe,  William,  the  First  Self-Made  American,  Adfele  M. 

Shaw,  Ev. 
Photography : 

Architectural  Photography— VI.,  H.  C.  Delfry,  PhoT. 

Copying  Prints,  WP5I.,  May. 

Country  Lane,  Camera  in  a,  S.  Allan,  Scrib. 

Developers,  Action  of  Alkalies  in,  C.  L.  Mitchell,  W*PM, 
May. 

Developing  Papers,  Manipulation  of,  H.  Florence  Oliver, 
CDR. 

Dry  Plates,  Manufacture  of.  C.  E.  Fairman,  CDR. 

Exposure,  A.  Watkins,  WPM,  May. 

Flowers, Wild,  Studying,  with  a  Camera,  L.W.  Brownell,  O. 

Hunting  Big  Game  with  the  Camera.  A.  G.  Wallihan,  Out. 

Intensification,  New  Methodnof,  C.  H.  Rothuniley,  PhoT. 

Landscape  Photography,  Artistic— II.,  F.  Voitier,  CDll. 

Masking  Methods  for  Improving  Prints,  P.  Matiiy,  PhoT, 
May. 

Night  Photography,  R.  Hines,  Jr.,  PhoT. 

Photography  by  MTeasure,  C.  Jones,  W  PM,  May. 

Photomicrography,  Educational  Value  of,  A.C.  Scott,  PopS. 

Platinum  Printing,  J.  P.  St.  Clair,  CDR. 

Printing,  W.  J.  CotterelL  CDR. 

Selection  of  Subjects  for  Exposure,  W.  Sprange,  PhoT,  May. 

Spitzer,  Dr.  F.  v.,  and  His  VVork,  Phor. 

Theater  Photography  and  the  New  Fluid  Lens,  E.  F.  Grun, 
PhoT. 
Physical  American,  The,  H.  W.  Field,  Frli. 
Pike,  National,and  Its  Memories,  R.  R.  Wilson. NEng, May. 
Ping  Pong,  The  Game  of,  Constance  Bantock,  Pear. 
Plant  Making  in  a  Dutch  Garden,  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Ev, 
Plants,  Growing  ol.C LA. 

Plants:  How  They  Make  Friends,  G.  C.  Nuttall,  LeisH. 
Plants,  Ingenuity  of,  J.  Scott,  YM. 

Poetry  in  a  New  Court,  Old  Case  of,  F.  B.  Gummcrc,  Atlant. 
Poets,  American,  Laura  Mendez,  EM,  May. 
Poets,  Plethora  of,  S.  Low,  Corn. 
Poets,  Preniphaelite,  S.  A.  Link,  MRN. 
Poison  Drama  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  J.  de  Morgan, 

GBiig. 
Political  Economy,  R.  P.  Falkner,  PopS. 
Polo.  American,  Beginnings  of,  E.  W^.  Roby,  O. 
Polo,  English  and  American,  T.  F.  Dale,  O. 
Pony,  The  Modern,  T.  C.  Patterson,  Era. 
Porto  Rico,  Our  Trade  with,  O.  P.  Austen,  Annals.  May. 
Porto  Rico,  Political  Parties  in,  L.  8.  Rtiwe,  Annuls,  May. 
Postal  System,  Defects  and  Abuses  in  Our,  II.  A.  Castle, 

NAR. 
Prior,  Matthew,  H.  W.  Thayer,  SR,  April. 
Prism  Field-Glass,  Porro,  W.  R.  Warner,  Pop  A. 
Protective  Tariff:  Warning  from  the  Census,  G.  Gun  ton, 

Gunt. 
Psychology,  E.  A.  Pace,  PopS. 
Pulpit,    The,  and  Preseut-Day  Questions,  W.   Harrison, 

MRN* 
Radiation,  Adaptive,  Law  of,  H.  F.  Oslmrn,  A  Nat,  May. 
Railway  Rate  Regulation  in  Canada,  S.  J.  McLfan.  Forum. 
Revolution,  U(^le  of  the  South  in  the,  W.  E.  DtKld,  M  RN. 
Revolutionary  Memories,  Inspiration  of,  Mrb.  C.  W.  Fair- 
banks, AMonM,  May. 
Rhine,  A  Trip  Down  the,  W.  H.  Halme,  Chaut. 


Rhodes,  Cecil  J.,  F.  L.  Oswald,  and  R.  de  Quinton,  Arena; 

F.  E.  Garrett,  Contem:  J.  B.  Walker,  Cos. 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  the  Matoppos,  and  Inyanga,  Evelyn  Cecil, 

PMM. 
Rhodes  Scholarships  for  Americans,  H.  M.  Stephens,  WW. 
RimbMud,  Jean  Arthur,  8.  C.  de  Soissons,  Contem. 
Rockefeller.  John  Davison,  J.  Ralph,  (7o8. 
Roman  ('at  holies  and  Pul>lic  Schools.  L.  J.  Markoe,  Cath. 
Roman  Reminiscences  of  Nearly  Half  a  Century  Ago,  BlaclL. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Martha  Bulloch,  Emma  H.  Bulloch,  LHJ. 
Rf)8eH.  Cultivation  of,  CLA. 

Round-Up,  A  Day  with  the,  Mary  E.  Sticknev,  Era. 
Rowing,  American  University,  R.  D.  Paine,  O. 
RubAiy&t,  First  American  Edition  of  the,  Lida  R.  McCabe, 

HB. 
Rum l>old,  Horace,  Recollections  of,  NatR. 
Rusi*ia:  the  Peasantry,  the  Towns,  and  the  Pilgrimages,  T. 

II.  Bentzon,  RDM,  May  15. 
Russian  Awakening.  F.  Volkhovsky,  Contem. 
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Kngland  was  tbe  furc'inost  center 
'wftH/wM*  '^■^"B''  '■*'  month  of  tlie  workl'siiii- 

ponant  news.  It  was  not  until  tlio 
miilille  of  J11I7  that  tliere  was  full  assurance 
tliat  King  Edward  was  on  tlie  high  road  to  re- 
covery. For  a  few  days  after  the  uews,  lute  in 
June,  of  tbe  King's  illness  and  siibrnissiou  to  a 
t^iir^ical  operation,  with  the  indefinite  pustpone- 
nivnt  of  the  coronation  and  tlie  aliandnninent  of 
the  programme  of  festivities,  thero  were  throut:;li- 
out  the  world  such  manifeataiiona  of  anxietr 
anil  friendly  concern  as  were  witnessed  last  year 
when  the  life  of  President  McKinley  was  hang- 
ing by  a  thread.  The  people  of  the  British 
dominions  showed  the  most  profound  fettling, 
and  in  the  United  States  tlioro  was  unbroken 
unanimity  in  tbe  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
gootl  will.  It  seema  that  £'lward  liad  suffered 
friim  exposure  at  Aldeishot  during  the  mili- 
tary reviews,  and  had  come  down  with  a  chill 
and  other  serioua  Bymptuins  on  June  14.  The 
coronation,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  June  26.  Fur  a  numlxT  of 
days  the  King's  physicians  made  him  husltanil 
his  strength  in  order  that  he  might  bo  ready  for 
the  eesential  parts  of  the  coronation  programme ; 
but  on  the  2itb  a  medical  consultation  disclosed 


tlu'facltliat  the  King  was  sufferinj;  from  a  gravely 
crilii'al  case  of  jierityphlitiB,  this  being  a  particu- 
lar form, — by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, — of 
what  is  generally  called  ]>eritonitis.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  only  hope  tor  tbe  King's  life  lay  in 
an  immi'diule  surgical  operaticm  to  remove  an  ab- 
scess lliiit  had  formed  near  tlie  appendix,  and 
this  decision  was  immediately  givun  effe.-t,  the 
oiieratur  being  that  eminent  surgeon,  .'^ir  Freder- 
ick Treves.  But  for  modern  advances  in  med- 
ical knowledge  nnd  in  tbe  surgical  art.  the  King 
must  nndcubiedly  have  died  on  or  about  the  date 
that  had  been  set  for  the  coronation. 

The  King's  chief  anxiety  alwut  it  all 
Cm'aftKtmt.  ^'"^  '^""  ^"^  '"'^  dosii-e  tliat  the  iKtuplo 

shouhi  not  be  disappointed,  in  view 
of  their  great  preparations  fur  the  coronation. 
AtGrstheinsisteduponbeingcarried  tothe  AbU^v, 
in  order  thnt  the  event  might  occur  according  to 
the  programme.  Ho  was  miide,  however,  to  un- 
derstand the  impossibility  of  any  postponement 
of  the  necessary  ojieraiion,  which  took  place  in 
Buckingli.am  Palace,  where  sulraitiucntly  the 
royal  sulTerer  lay  in  a  room  facing  tlio  beautiful 
gardens.  All  tliia  had  come  about  so  suddenly 
that  the  chief  dignitaries  of  England  were  re- 
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hearsing  for  the  coronation,  and  tlie  guests  of 
royal  blood  from  various  C"tiiitric3  were  assent- 
Ijling  ftt  a  statu  dinner  wliich  it  was  too  lute  to 
postpone,  and  at  wliicli  Qm-i-n  Alexandra  bravely 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  Tlie  opera- 
tion catiie  jnst  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  althuugli 
tlie  chances  of  recovery  wi-re  regarded  as  very 
dubious  for  a  few  days,  the  King  steadily  gained, 
witliout  relapses  of  any  kind,  until  the  biiUeliiis 
of  the  attending  ])1iyKieians  were  no  longer  fre- 
f[ucnl,  and  the  royal  palienl  wua  pronounced  out 
of  danger  and  recovering  rapidly.  On  July  IT), 
he  was  well  enoiigh  to  I>e  removeil  from  the 
palace  by  ambulance  (o  a  sjiecial  ti-ain  for  I'orts- 
month,  where  lie  was  taken  on  board  the  royal 
yacht  VVc/rwiu  <ui<l  Albfrl.  wirh  the  exj>ectation  of 
spendingagood  many  days  in  llie sheltered  waters 
otf  Cowes,  with  short  sails  from  that  point,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather. 

/<.»~rfM.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  was  univer- 
p;an.aii<(o/.-sa!lv  lielieved  in  England  that  the 
«pp>,^tn„nt..  Kiilp-a  ,„i„.i  ^^s  ,„^„,,,  j,.[,ressed  by 
I  of  the  sup<!rstilion  that  he  would  neviT 


crowned.     And  it  ^ 
cians,  on  the  one  hand,  n 


i!d    til 

d  the  royal  fatni 


leading  public  men,  on  the  other,  had  finally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  in  all  re- 
Bpecta  advisable,  esi>ecially  for  the  sake  of  the 
King's  equanimity,  to  have  the  coronation  take 
place  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     The  plan 


nd 
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was  to  reduce  the  ceremony 
to  the  simplest  terms,  making 
il  OS  brief  as  posBible,  anrl  it 
waB  hoped  that  the  King 
might  be  equal  to  the  ordeal 
oD  or  about  August  9.  It 
was  not  expected  to  recall 
the  depart-ed  guests  {rotu 
other  lands.  Anxiety  about 
the  King's  health,  of  course, 
threw  into  the  background 
considerationa  of  a  less  vital 
sort,  but  the  disappointment 
was  very  great  to  some  mil- 
lions of  people  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  suffered  loss 
or  iDCOBvenience,  Looking 
back  upon  it  all,  it  will 
doubtless  be  the  verdict  of 
moat  sober  -  niinded  people 
that  England  went  somewhat 
too  far  in  costly  plans  for  an 
occasion  which,  however  interesting,  did  not  in 
its  very  nature  tend  iteelf  to  such  exhaustive  and 
protracted  schemes  of  celebration.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  programme  that  were  al^mionod 
might  well  enough  have  been  carried  out  after 
the  King  had  successfully  undergone  the  oper- 
ation, and  this  remark  applies  above  all  to  the 
great  naval  parade,  for  which  Kngland's  ships 
were  assembled  and  ready.  The  street  parade, 
of  course,  was  out  of  the  question,  bccansn  the 
royal  presence  was  to  have  been  its  one  neccssaiy 


factor.  Hundreds  of  thniisands  of  sf-al.';  h;id  Iwen 
prcpari'i]  all  along  the  route  that  liad  Iii'imi  iiiarkcl 
out  tor  the  jwiraik',  and  the  provision  and  sale  of 
those  seats  hatl  involved  Bpeculation  and  invest- 
ment to  an  aggregate  of  some  millions  of  dollars. 

r^   n    ,1.     In  many  otlier  wavs  vast  expendittires 
iif  irithh    had  bi'i-n  iiictirred  which  were 
lngaitg.      jp,.p,j  more  or  Imn  futile  by  the 


donmentof  llion 
so  loyal  a  people 


byt 
iiiiatiiin  programme.  But  with 
.  the  British  these  things  have 
been  counted  as  of  little  mo- 
ment when  Compared  with 
the  good  news  of  the  recov- 
ery of  the  King.  There  is 
no  otiti'r  e.xplanation  for  this 
feeling  than  the  very  simple 
one  that  finds  right'minded- 
ness  and  sound  sentiment 
likely  to  provail  on  such  oc- 
ciisiona.  Obviously,  all  this 
anxiety  abont  the  King's  ro- 
c()very  was  not  due  to  fear 
lest  his  death  might  bring 
either  public  or  private  mis- 
fortune to  the  realm,  or  to 
any  class  of  the  King's  kiiIi- 
joc'ts.  Tlu!  sU)ck  inurki-t  was 
not  affected,  and  political 
circles  as  such  were  nut  agi- 
tated. lEtlifKingliaddied, 
I'riiK-e  George  would  have 
come  to  the  throne  anii>lst  aa 
general  good  will  as  ever  at- 
tended the  occessiou  of  any 
sovereign    in  the  history  of 
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>e  pk-ture.  &Dd  will  atterward  occupy  the 


the  wfirM.  Ami  since  Priiico  George  is  t>I 
ttiaiiiro  yt^i"!=,  iiiid  tlKmninlily  well  known,  his 
cjniiin^  lo  tim  tliroiie  wrm!d   liave  involved  no 

surprises  oi-  uiifcrtftiuti.'s.  Kvorytiiing  would 
have  giiuft  on  exairlly  as  In-fore  :  jitililic  affairs 
would  nut  have  liei'ii  appn'riahly  alTi-cti'd,  and 
thi!  jii'ivaie  ciiizen  w<'uli1  liavi-  jifrceivcd  no 
diffi^i-euep.  In  the  cas«  of  Qii.^oii  Victoria  ih.Tc 
liad  grown  \i\\  liy  n^asun  of  the  greiil  loiigth  and 
marvelous  siicct'ss  of  her  reign,  and  i's|«'ciidiy  by 
ri'iisi.n  of  hi'r  uxeni]ilary  ([ualitics  ;is  snwrfign 
anrl  a»  woman,  a  fi'iditig  of  jHTSonal  ttiinchnii'iit 
and  d.rvotion  <in  t\w  part  of  many  niilli..iis  of  li.^r 
sii1>jei-is.      King  Kdwiinl  hits  had   ni'ithiT   tiin4' 


nor  opjiortunity  to  grow  into  such  a  place  in  th* 
lu-nns  of  the  people.  Hut  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent would  have  been  cynical ;  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prevailing  patriotic  standards 
in  Kngland,  intiiffercnce  would  liave  been  essen- 
tially diHloynl,  OS  well  as  morally  shocking. 

^^ji  Tlie  very  fact  that  the  King  has  been 
Oomtacteii  gravi-ly  ill,  that  his  illness  has  called 
Haqaiti).  ^j^j^  appropriate  expressions  of  senti- 
mnnt.  and  that  it  has  incidentally  occasioned  a 
gixid  di.-Bl  of  ilisap|>ointnient  and  loss,  will  do 
iiK'M!  than  anylhing  els»  to  give  him  a  deep  bold 
]ii.<nce1'orI h  upon  the  afleclions  of  the  people.     Ic 
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will,  on  the  other  liand,  add  something  to  that 
new  seriousness  and  difmity  of  character  whicli 
Edward  has  seemed  to  show  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  Doubtless  he  will  never  wholly 
recover  his  former  physical  vigor,  althoagh  he 
may  live  (or  a  ^ood  many  years.  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  GO  great  a  figure  that  the  royal  family, 
AS  a  whole,  suffered  a  gooti  deal  in  eomiiarison. 
Now  that  she  is  gone  and  that  her  successor  has 
lieen  very  close  to  the  threshold,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  royal  family 
stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  British  jwopli-, 
and  that  it  seems  to  have  adjusteil  itself  remark- 
ably well  to  prevailing  views  and  slaiuhirds. 
Thus,  the  King's  brother,  the  Diika  of  Cun- 
nsnght,  ia  useful  and  respected,  and  is  a  Tniliiary 


ficnre  of  deserved  prominence.  The  heir,  rHrice 
Cieorfte,  is  practically  competent  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  he  and  his  wife  are  universally  pi>|iu1ar, 
and  are  associated  with  nothing  that  scandalizes 
or  offends  the  Hritish  pnblic.  It  would.  perhajJS, 
he  hard  to  find  a  time  in  all  hislory  when  rovHl 
families  in  general  were  so  e-xenipldry.  8o  well- 
conducted,  so  little  given  to  infiv  induigi-mv  and 
luxury,  and  so  res[H>n$ihlu  and  inti^ntionally  use- 
ful as  at  the  jiroscnt  time. 

Tjnrd  Salialmry.  as  we  remarked  lost 
til,  was  pxjH'fted  by  thiwi*  best 
■med  in  Knfrli.*h  politics  to  makis 
the  coronation  of  tlie  King  and  the  end  of  the 
South  African  War  the  occasion  of  his  formal 


Balfotir 
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.  from  poliliral  office. 
allow  the  postpoiK'ineiit  of  the 
change  his  plans.  l>iil  merely  wailei)  until  the 
Kinjr  was  wull  eiioujth  lo  In'  consiiJlnd  ami  to 
name  his  siu-cf^sor  as  jiiime  iniiiLKli'i'.  Siiiiul- 
laiieoiisly  wilh  the  aniiouticenient.  on  Jnly  13, 
of  Loni  Salisliiiry's  n'tircnwut.  it  was  made 
known  that  the  Hi'.  Hon.  .Arthur  J.  Halfour  had 
lieen  selecteil  as  )ii»  successor.  There  haii  lieen 
tujine  idea  that  Mr.  Chain l>erlain  iniKht  succeed 
Lord  Salishury  ;  liul,  althoiiph  Mr.  ('hatnlierlain 
has  uiidr>iil>teii1v  I'ouii;  to  Ix.-  rt'copii/cil  as  the 
most  energetic  und  (MJti'Ut  ineinU-r  of  llie  jiovern- 
nicnt,  hf  has  continnrd  It.  Iielinic,  nniuiiially  at 
h-asl.  to  thf  I.iUrial  Fnidnist  iihMv  niilior  than  to 
•he  Oousi-rvatives,  nh)i<.ut:h  th<-  I'liioni^ls  have 
iK-on  act inj;  with  the  (■(uiservjiiives  so  f,'i'nt*rally 
ujKin  most  qiiestJonK  of  [lolicy  iliiit  rlic  distinction 
fecmeil   to  liavi;  IrisI  iiiui'h  of  its  ini'iinin^.      Mr. 

sary  liy  the  rank  iind  lili-  of  ih.'  I 'oowrvative 
l>i)liticiana,  i.s  dislikfd  liy  nuttiy  ci' iln-in,  and  Mr. 
Italfotir  was  the  one  man  li|"in  \vli<<ni  it  was  i-u.sy 


Le  has  also  some  short  corn  inj^.  His  critics  charge 
against  him  noihinj;  worse  than  flihltnulfism,  Uck 
of  eni'rjjiy,  and  an  occasional  want  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  llie  matter  in  hand,  due  to  in- 
dolence. On  theotluT  hand,  he  is  a  man  of  large 
views,  of  liigli  character,  of  considtralde  and 
varied  .scholarship,  of  «iar\-elous  self-control  and 
amialiiliiy,  and  of  very  effective  qualities  as  ■ 
deliaier.  Jtr.  .A .  Maurice  Low  cliaracteri^os  bim 
fur  our  reader.-i  in  an  ailicle  in  this  numlier. 

The  present  g<'Vornment  was  elected 
*/nfJS7i«M  '"  '■'''to'*'"'  l"""'  ■>"  '''P  sironjith  of 
Lord  Kol-erts'  march  to  Pretoria  and 
the  declaration  tliat  the  war  was  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  t'ouservalive  parly  was  relnined  in 
power  by  a  large  majority,  the  present  party  bal- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  being  a)x>ut  4U0 
sup|iortcr9  of  the  ministry,  and  alx)ut  'J70  oppo- 
sition ineinbtii-s,  of  whom  M  belong  to  liie  Irish 
contingent.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
prevalent  criticism  of  the  party  in  pciwer,  the 
Lilieral  party  conliiiiies  to  be  lacking  in  unity 
and  in  <k'finiteness  of  programme.  There  is  no 
prosjK-ct.  theiefore,  of  any  very  early  occuion 
for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  One  of  the  first  announcements 
after  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  premier 
was  the  impending  retirement  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
^!ir  Michael  and  Mr.  Chantberlain  have  differed 


for  everylKxly 
mediate  suci-it: 
happens,  more 
ChamlHTlampi 


..■d  t 


of  hit 

■r,    that  Mr.    H.df..ut 


the 


It 


■  .piHliri.'atious  fur  Iriid.-r^hi 
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rftdically  on  many  points.  It  wdb  ex|)ectfd  that 
a  number  of  oth^r  cliaii^'s  would  gradually  take 
place  in  llio  u)injstry.  altliiiuj|rli  not  iu  sndi  away 
as  lo  result  in  its  railical  rt'L-asting.  Mr.  Cliam- 
berlain  liad  been  injured  on  July  7  by  a  street 
accident  wliile  driving;  in  a  cal>,  and  this  had 
kept  him  from  the  llouse  of  Commons,  from 
participation  in  the  pany  conferences  apropus  of 
tlie  change  of  prime  minister,  and  es[)eeially  from 
tlie  lun^-ex[ieciei1  meetings  oi  colonial  statesmen, 
ovor  wLich,  in  his  capacity  as  I'olonial  Secretary, 
he  was  to  preside.  His  disablement,  however, 
was  only  tem^iorary,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to 
posljione  tlie  more  imjiortaut  aessiona  of  the  co- 
lonial representatives  until  his  recovery.  Con- 
flicting rumors  were  ciiirunt  as  to  the  placi"  Mi'. 
Chamltertain  was  to  hold  in  the  Balfour  ministry. 
nie  more  general  opinion  was  that  he  would 
prefer  to  remain  at  the  Colonial  Office,  in  ordet' 
tiisupenntend  the  reconstruction  of  South  Africa. 
and  to  direct  other  matters  of  colonial  policy. 
Other  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  tlliam- 
Iwrlain  would  prefer  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  office  he  would  have  oppor- 
tnnity  to  give  shape  to  his  well-known  idcaa  in 
favor  of  certain  preferential  taril!  arrangetnent* 
as  between  the  home  country  and  tlie  colonies. 


Ry.  Hon.  SC>   M.  HICSB-HeACI 
Udr'anKmeF    We  h&ve  In  Iw  w  > 

Rt.  Hon.  Jo*bfh  Chanbeki.aih  inn  riiTml) : 
— •p— put  her  doirn  ma  Bkronm  von  ZciUvcreln." 
IVmiPuMh  (LondoD). 


Caionitti  ^'^"'■'""^  aspects  of  (lie  relationship  of 
Siattsnea  the  eel f-gove riling  colonies  to  the 
at  loadm.  ^r„ite(^  Kingdom  and  the  empire 
were  naturally  under  discn.=i<ion  at  Ixindoii  in 
view  of  the  presence  there  of  the  foremost  states- 
men of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
oiher  parts  of  the  empire.  Such  questions  as 
those  of  colonial  conirihiilion  to  imperial  defense, 
the  const rui:tiim  of  cahles  under  imperial  direc- 
tion iind  conirol.  the  granting  of  subsidies  to 
steamsiiip  hues,  and  the  encouragement  of  re- 
ciprocal trade,   bronglit    out  the   exi;ircH&vaa.  ^t 
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s  npinions,  ami  sliowcil  colonial  statesiiiaii- 
shi|)  in  a  fuvomlilt;  liglii.  Uii(>  of  the  most  strik- 
ing ivsiihs  or  tiic  jirfsciice  iu  London  of  an  in- 
fluential ug^regation  of  colonial  8tat<!S)iianslilp 
was  tlie  abandoiiiiient  In'  tlin  Hntish  (iororninviit 
of  its  intention  lo  sus)>eml  tlio  constitution  of 
Oajje  Colony.  Tin-  prinn'  minister  of  tliat  colony 
is  Sir  John  Gorilon  ^^|ll■i(r}^.  anil  ilie  Bcheine  as 
jirojiosed  woulil  have  taken  practical  a<liiiiuistt'a- 
tive  power  out  of  liis  liamls  anil  that  of  his  min- 
isterial  colloa-ruivs.  siipporteil  by  a  imipirity  in  ihi' 


('ai>e  Parliament.  Tt  would  have  placed  the  en- 
tire governmental  authnriiy  in  the  hauda  of  Loni 
Milner.  the  Uritish  Hijrii  Commissioner,  wIid 
would  Jiave  Ix-en  accountable  only  to  tiie  Colonial 
Office  at  London.  The  premii-ra  of  other  solf- 
fnovorning  colonies, — among  tli«m  2t[r.  Barlon  of 
Australia;  Mr.  Seddon  of  New  Zealand,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  of  Canada. — could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  ivnurd  with  divnr  such  a  novel  prece- 
dent as  would  have  been  estaljlished  by  the  ans- 
pension  of  Belf-^rovennnent  in  Cape  Colony. 
These  great  colonies  have 
naturally  come  to  regard 
tlieniselves  as  independent 
countries  for  all  such  pur- 
poses as  the  domestic  order- 
ing of  their  affairs.  The 
circumstances  under  which 
England  could  deprive  the 
Canadians,  for  instauce,  of 
the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves  would  have  to  be  very 
serious  indeed.  The  object 
of  Milner's  plan  seems  to 
have  Ijeen  to  deprive  the 
Capo  Colony  Dutcii  of  their 
large  influence  in  South 
African  alTairs.  But,  al- 
thougli  the  situation  is 
fraught  with  difficulties  of 
detail,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
only  principle  upon  \rhich 
England  can  retain  any  se- 
cure hold  in  South  Africa 
is  that  of  giving  the  ma- 
jority there  a  fi'ee  rein, — 
that,  in  short,  of  allowing 
the  Dutch  the  liberty  in 
Africa  that  the  French  en- 
joy in  Canada.  - 

Tl)o  return  of 
c«™j;^    Lord  Kitchener, 

who  arrived  in 
London  on  July  \'l,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
d>-nl  of  official  and  public 
demonstration.  I^rd  Kitch- 
ener ami  Lord  Milner  were 
aujDiig  tliose  upon  whom 
coronation  honors  were  con- 
ferred, Imih  being  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  viscount. 
The  most  interesting  cir- 
cunifiCance  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  coronation  honors 
was  ihe  creation  of  a  new 
so-called  Order  of  Merit,  to 
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Mr.  ,r.  M..rl,y.  Sir  K.  II.  S.>Tii..iir.  l^nl  I{ny1i'lt;li-  Mr.  O.  F.  Wulti 
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which  twelve  men  were  desipnatt-'ii.  Tliis  list 
included  three  soldiere.  LonU  Wolseloy,  Roberts, 
atid  Kitchener  ;  two  admirals,  Seymour  and  Kep- 
pel  ;  four  men  of  science.  Lords  Kelvin,  Ray- 
leigh.  Lister,  and  Sir  William  Huggina,  the  as- 
tronomer ;  one  artist,  Mr.  George  F.  Watts  ;  and 
two  men  of  letters.  Xlr.  W.  H.  Leclcy  and  Mr. 
John  Worley.  Of  Mr.  Watts,  wo  publish  in  this 
number  an  interesting  sketch  by  Mr.  Stead. 

Governor  Taft's  proposals  to  the  Vat- 
1ii'm"'/B*".' '™"   ^^   1^'""^. — which,  as  to   their 

principal  points,  embodied  the  idea 
that  tlie  ITnitt-d  States  should  at  a  fair  price  buy 
the  lands  of  the  Piianisb  friars  in  the  Philippines, 
and  that  the  Vatican  should  withdraw  the  trial's 
from  the  islands, — wore,  after  several  weeks  of 
discusst'm.  met  hv  counter  proposals  on  the  part 
of  tho  Vatican,  'delivered  on  July  9.  These 
Vatican  proposals  wi-re  in  twelve  articles.  mr>st 
of  whii'h  rolatcii  to  the  land  question,  and  pro- 
vided specilicftlly  for  the  method  of  appraising 
the  land  and  carrying  the  husiuesa  to  a  con- 
chision.  llie  withdrawal  of  the  friai-s  is  not 
mentioncil  in  the  loniial  pi^iposals,  but  in  an  ac- 
contpanyiiig  note  the  Vatican  declaivs  that  it  is 
impossiide  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  on  tliat  score.  It  is  intimated,  however, 
that  the  Church  authoritit's  at   Home  would  see 


that  the  friars  caused  no  political  friction  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  is  implied  that  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  to  replace  gradually  tho 
Spanish  friars  witli  clerics  of  other  nationalities, 
especially  with  Americans.  The  Vatican  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  T'nited  States  would 
make  further  proposals,  and  that  the  period  of 
negotiation  at  Rome  would  be  prolonged.  But 
Judge  TaCt.  after  awaiting  instructions  from 
Secretary  Hoot,  informed  the  Vatican,  on  July 
16.  that  "he  would  leave  Rome  on  the  24th,  and 
that  it  would  lie  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  United  States  Government  if  further  ne- 
gotiations were  carried  on  at  Manila  betweien 
Governor  TaCt  and  the  civil  authorities  on  the  one 
hand,  ami  an  apostolic  commissioner,  representing 
the  Church,  on  the  other  hand. 

A  FaM  J*"^?®  Taft's  mission  at  Rome  re- 
Succeiifvi  suited  in  a  defining  of  the  basis  upon 
Mitaim.  ^-iiicji  it  n-iii  evidently  prove  feasiUe 
to  settle  the  land  question,  and  to  dispose  of 
various  other  disputes  relating  to  charitable,  edu- 
cational, and  ecclesiastical  pro|>erty.  As  to  the 
withdrnwal  of  the  friare,  it  must  t«  remembered 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  immediate  concem  to 
the  Ann'rican  authorities.  Tho  people  who  ire 
most  inflexibly  determined  that  these  Spanish 
mcnilwi-s  of  the  religious  orders  shall  leave  tlift 
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islanda  are  Catbolic  parish  pricsCa  and  tite  wliulo 
Filipino  body  of  lay  niembcrs  of  the  ('lunch. 
This  hoitility  is  so  great  that  the  friars  have  not 
for  several  years  been  able  to  occupy  lh<^ir  lands, 
or  to  officiate  in  any  way  in  the  )iarishes  when- 
they  were  once  powerful  through  t\w  support  of 
the  Sftanish  Government.  It  is  not  diflictilt  to 
understand,  on  reflection,  that  the  A'atican  should 
dislike  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  making  a 
dir(v:t  agreement  to  withdraw  the  friar.i.  In  the 
first  place,  this  niiftht  bo  offensive  lo  ini])ortaiil 
elements  of  Church  supjiort  in  Spain  ;  in  tho 
second  place,  it  might  be  regarded  as  Inimiliating 
to  the  great  world-wide  orders  ii[  which  thesis 
particular  friars  are  members.  What  the  Vati- 
can would  prefer  would  be  to  have  this  whole 
subject  loft  to  the  cliscretion  of  the  t'hurch  au- 
thoritiet,  to  be  worked  out  gradually,  and  with- 
out any  show  of  compulsion  or  pressure.  It 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  ihe 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  if  llie  United  States 
should  forcibly  remove  the  friars  from  iho  Phil- 
ippines. The  great  point,  as  it  seems  to  us.  is 
gained  when  the  friars'  titles  to  agricultural 
lands  are  e.itinguished  by  the  payment  of  a  fair 
compensation.  The  Vatican  could  have  no  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  have  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  lands  used  for  the  reestablishment  any- 
where in  the  archipelago  of  wholly  unwelcome 


meniluTs  of  the  religious  order.«.  On  one  pre- 
text or  anothi'r,  these  friars  will  Inevitably  be 
withdrawn,  and  they  will  nalumlly  go  pither  to 
Spain  or  lolhe South  AiinTican  Counlries.  Judge 
Taft's  sDJ.mni  at  Home  will  have  proved  fairly 
successful  in  the  <'nd. 

cS/nfuWn  '"'"^  ^'oiirth  of  July  becomes  an  im- 
lilt PMiifi-  portaiit  date  in  rhilippiiie  history 
pinta.  through  the  amnesty  proclamation  of 
Tresident  Roosevelt  issued  at  Manila  on  that  day. 
It  marked  the  end  of  military  administration, 
declantd  pea<'e  lo  e\isl,  and  sub<.iriliniited  the 
army  to  the  civil  n'^ginio  in  accordance  with  the 
rhilippini'  giivi'rnment  act  passed  by  (.'ongress  a 
few  days  liefiire.  The  procliiniaiion,  of  course, 
did  nut  applv  lo  the  Mnro  Irilte.s.  or  the  regions 
inhal.it.'d  by"  ihem.  which  will  have  to  remain 
under  a  separate  system.  The  President's  full 
and  free  amnesty  was  granted  ti.i  all  persons  in 
the  Philippine  archipelago  who  had  in  any  way 
oppi«<'d  the  authority  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Slates.  This,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to 
persons  convicted  of  uniinary  crimes,  and  it 
further  rcquiRMl  tfie  takitij;  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Separate  prochimalions  of  ihe  same  date 
e.tpressed  apjinriation  of  the  work  of  the  army, 
and  relieved  tieneral  (.'bailee  from  further  duties 
as   military  governor,   that  office   being  discon- 
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renilcretl  for  &  perioii  of  more  tlian  forty  yein 
in  the  army.  Geii.  Jacob  II.  Smith  was  6o  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  reiiieil  last  month  on  recom- 
nitiuiBlioii  of  Secretary  Root,  by  express  order 
of  I'resiilent  Koosi'velt,  to  enipliaaize  tlie  liieap- 
proval  that  was  felt  of  Ins  couduct  in  IssuiDg 
verl>al  orders  to  Major  Waller  in  the  Sam»r 
campaign  to  use  measures  of  retaliation  not 
countenanci'd  by  the  rviles  of  war.  Geuenl 
Smith,  being  past  sixty-two,  had  reached  the 
ape  of  voluntary  retirement,  and  his  career  u  a 
wjiole  is  commended  both  by  the  Secretary  of 
AVar  ami  the  President. 

The  long  session  of  the  Fifty -seventh 
"™«{5rt.'  (;''"gre83  came  to  an  end  on  July  1. 
The  Philippine  government  bill,  u 
finally  agreed  upon  in  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  on  June  30,  was  passed  on  the  ume 
day  by  the  House,  aud  on  the  following  morning, 
-that  is  to  say,  on  the  day  of  adjournment. — hy 


DAVIS,  ttM.A, 


tinned.  The  President  and  Secretary  Root,  in  an 
eloquent  review  of  the  work  of  the  army,  ex- 
pressed to  the  soldiei-3  in  the  Philippines  their 
high  appreciation  of  all  that  hail  been  accom- 
plished. By  July  civil  government  had  been  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  the  archifielago  where 
civilized  people  were  living.  The  amnesty  proc- 
lamation liberatei!  about  1.800  Filipinos,  most 
of  whom  were  held  as  military  prisoners.  Agui- 
naldo,  who  was  among  those  accepting  the  am- 
nesty, predicts  an  era  of  prosperity,  contentment, 
and  happiness,  and  it  ie  said  that  he  is  mming  to 
the  United  Stales  to  study  American  institutions. 


The  abolilion  of  tiie  odicn  o 

'cUtflJ™*    pover""''  '*  eniphasiKi'd  by 

of  General   Uhaffee  fiom"ti 

his  appointment  I 


military 
he  recall 
e  Philip- 
pines, and  his  appointment  lo  the  command  of 
the  Dejtartment  <if  the  East,  with  heaihiuartera 
at  New  York.  Tie  is  succeeded  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  llie  Philippines  by  (J.-n.  George  "\V. 
Davis.  The  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  the 
East  is  caust'd  by  the  retirement  of  Gen.  John 
K.  Hrooke  from 'active  service  on  July  18,  he 
having  attained  the  age  limit.  Gen.  Loyd 
Wheaton,  who  was  serving  ninier  General  Chaf- 
fee in  the  Philippines,  also  retin-d  on  account  of 
ago  a  few  weeks  ago.  with  many  compliments 
upon  the  faithful  and   valuable  service  he  had 


CHArVEE,  ii.a.A. 


the  Senate,  the  Republicans  supporting  and  the 
DemocralB  opposing  it  in  both  Houses.  The 
House  bill  lia>l  called  for  a  gold  standard  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Senate  bill  for  the  coinage 
of  a  special  silver  dollar.  .As  au  agreement  on 
the  question  of  monetary  standards  could  not  be 
reached,  the  wlmle  subject  was  omitted  from  the 
dual  measure.  It  nas  aRreeti  respecting  a  Philip- 
pine legislature  thai  a  census  should  first  be  taken, 
and  that  within  two  years  thereafter  the  Pre«i- 
dent  should  instruct  the  Piiilippine  Comminion 
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general  election  for  the  choice  of  dele- 
ft popular  aaaembly.  The  Houee  bill 
I  stringent  than  thai  of  the  Senate  with 
» the  Bale  of  public  lands  and  the  grant- 
mchises,  etc.,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
a  many  of  these  points.  If  the  Filipinos 
lemselves  intelligently  and  sensibly,  they 
a  real  legislative  assembly  of  their  on'n 
re  years,  and  will  be  several  centuries 
^ual  self-governRient  than  at  any  time 
to  the  arrival  of  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay. 

Congress  always  has  to  pass  its  regii- 
'    lar  appropriation  bills,  and  no  session 

of  Congress  can  be  called  a  failure  in 
estions  of  ordinary  income  and  expendi- 
wisely  dealt  with.  On  the  side  of  in- 
3  recent  session  repealed  the  war  taxes, 
mast  be  set  down  to  its  credit,  although 
■tatesmanship  would  Imve  dealt  with  the 
}ject  of  public  revenue  in  a  mare  scien- 

Ueanwhile,  the  largest  surplus  ever 
.  the  history  of  any  government  had  ac- 
1  ID  the  treasury,  and  Congress  was  un- 
bly  lavish,  not  to  say  reckless,  in  some 
bursements.  This  remark  applies  espe- 
the  river  and  harbor  bill,  upon  wldch 
ented  last  niontli.      No  one  can  justly 


BaiTiBR  Aw  Ito  himselri :  "  Bleat  If  I  can  feel 
.  o' difference  between  Hits  old  gal  and  the  one 
lot  off  I"~PrDin  Punch  (LiondDii). 


as  too  lavish,  however,  the  provision  made 
for  the  army  and  navy.  The  War  Department 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  steaily  reduction  of 
the  total  army  force,  aiul  tlio  Navy  Department 
provides  for  no  move  rapid  increase  in  tJie  num- 
ber of  our  ships  than  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is 
ready  to  approve.  The  appropriation  for  pensions 
has  for  soma  years  past  varied  scarcely  at  all  in 
amount.  In  the  main,  the  recent  session  has 
dealt  fairly  well  with  its  ordinary  responsibilities 
touching  the  provision  of  revenue  and  ihe  voto 
of  supply  for  the  regular  departments  of  admin- 
istration. In  England  tiiey  are  grumbling  (see 
cartoon  on  this  page)  because  peace  brings  no 
promise  of  markud  reduction  in  taxes.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  about  one  hundred 
millions  a  year  have  recently  been  cut  off. 

Apart  from  these  matters.  Congress 
Caaal'sill     *'*^  accomplished  two  or  tliree  things 

of  historical  importance.  Besides  end- 
ing the  military  regime  in  the  Philippines  and 
creating  a  system  of  civil  government  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  the  recent  session  jwisseil 
an  interoceanic  canal  measure,  and  thereby  maiie 
a  contribution  of  profound  significance  to  the 
future  history  of  tjie  activities  of  the  whole 
world.  Since  the  final  choice  of  routes  dependcti 
upon  some  considerations  that  could  better  be 
dealt  with  by  the  executive  than  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  tiie  Panama 
route  was  selected  only  provisionally,  Tlie  bill 
as  passed  authorizes  the  President  to  acquire  for 
*-tO,000,000  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company's  slock.  He  is  also  to  acquire 
suitable  control  over  a  strip  of  territory  six  miles 
wide,  by  negotiation  with  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia. If  satisfactory  arrangemenis  cannot  be 
made,  the  President  is  antliorized  to  revert  to 
tJie  Nicaragua  route.  Toward  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  canal,  provision  is  made  for  a  popular 
two  percent,  loan  of  |iI30, 000,000,  The  change 
of  seniiment  in  Congress,  from  devolion  to  the 
Nicaragua  route  to  a  wiUinpness  to  accept  the 
Panama  route,  was  due  to  the  concurrence  of 
several  lines  of  argument  ;  but  it  is  not  likelv 
that  final  action  could  have  been  secured  except 
for  the  remarkable  shrewdness  of  the  propoiial 
which  Senator  Spooner  made,  and  wliich  carried 
everything  before  it.  Since  the  Nicaragua  ad- 
vocates had  held  that  the  new  Panama  compaiiv 
could  not  give  clear  title,  the  bill  as  pnsst'd  loft 
them  with  some  hope  that  the  President  w<mld  have 
to  reject  Panama  and  adopt  the  other  alternative. 
From  practical  unanimity  for  Nicaragua,  the 
House  turned  about  and  adopted  the  Senato'ssub- 
stitute  of  Panama,  with  hardly  any  opposing  votes. 
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The  bill  also  ptits  ttie  Slate  Dep&rt- 
•'wl'^*  ment  in  a  strong  position  for  carrying 
on  negotiations ;  for,  if  the  I'anama 
Canai  Company  does  not  clear  up  ita  franchise 
and  titles  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  if  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  does  not  make  favorable  con- 
cessions as  to  the  control  of  the  necessary  strip 
of  lanG,  the  President  may  decide  in  favor  of 
Nicaragua, — on  condition,  in  turn,  that  the  Nica- 
raguans  offer  favorable  inducements.  In  our 
judgment,  the  outright  purchase  and  annexation 
of  the  slate  of  Panama  would  be  preferable  to 
the  plan  now  on  foot  for  soine  sort  of  lease  of  a 
8tx-mi!G  strip.  As  we  have  frequently  remarked, 
there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  liiatory  of  the 
world  for  a  nation's  putting  its  most  important 
and  most  costly  public  work  upon  alien  soil. 
The  retention  of  sovereignty  over  the  state  ol 
Panama  is  of  no  real  value  to  the  republic 
Colouibia,  an<l  it  would  greatly  clarify  the  situa- 
tion for  all  future  time  if  the  ('olombian  autbori 
tics  should  sell  the  isthmus  to  the  United  States 
at  a  satisfactory  price.  The  objection  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  is  not  conclusive  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  how  South  American  consti- 
tutions are  made,  revised,  and  amended.  The 
Acquisition  of  full  sovereignty  over  the  isthnuis 


would  probably  be  a  much  easier  matter  to  carry 
out  in  regular  form,  from  the  diplomatic  stand- 
point, than  the  clearing  up  of  the  titles  of  tlu 
French  company,  whose  original  charters  weis 
forfeited  some  time  ago,  and  which  baa  nothing 
to  sell  us  except  an  extended  franchise  obtained 
by  means  which  its  holders  do  not  seem  particu- 
larly eager  to  have  explained.  In  any  case,  it 
will  probably  require  two  or  three  months  to  per- 
fect a  treaty  with  Colombia.  Conditions  are 
such  in  that  country  that,  at  the  present  time,  no 
treaty  could  be  made  that  would  be  other  than 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  clique  against  whom  a 
revolution  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  rag- 
ing for  several  years.  The  Attorney- General, 
Mr.  Knox,  who  goes  abroad  this  summer,  will 
give  some  personal  attention  at  Paris  to  the  q^;o- 
tiaiions  with  the  French  company. 

Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
""^X""^  intelligence    and    judgment    of    tbs 

country,  was  guilty  of  one  great  sin 
of  omission  in  failing  to  live  up  to  the  moni 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  do  something 
for  the  economic  relief  of  Cuba.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  decent  to  have  admitted 
all  Cuban  crops  of  the  present  year  to  the  puti 
of  the  United  States  duty  free.      We  had  UkM 
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control,  and  had  spent  Cuba's  revenues  freely  in 
reconstructing  matters  according  to  our  own 
ideas.  It  was  due  to  our  self-respect  to  give  tlic 
new  Cuban  government  a  handsome  send  off. 
Economic  prosperity,  as  every  cue  knew,  was 
essential  both  to  the  success  of  Cuba  s  experiment 
in  home  rule  and  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nently satisfactory  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  Certain  Western  agricul- 
tural interests,  creditably  eager  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  American  beet-sugar  indus- 
try, were  used  as  a  cat*s-paw  by  a  designing 
combination  which,  in  turn,  had  power  enough 
at  Washington  to  prevent  any  action  whatso- 
ever. The  situation  became  a  very  complicated 
and  involved  one  ;  but  its  outlines  will  be  clear  in 
due  time.  Then  it  will  be  plain  enough  to  those 
agricultural  interests  which  fought  against  the 
decent  treatment  of  Cuba  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  defending  American  producers,  that  they 
were  playing  all  the  time  into  the  hands  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  in  suppose<l  antagonism. 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  administration  had 
mapped  out  a  policy  that  was  honorable,  patri- 
otic, and  best  for  all  true  American  interests. 
The  safe  and  right  attitude  on  tliis  (.*uban  ques- 
tion, which  in  its  main  features  is  in  no  sense  a 
party  matter,  was  to  follow  the  load  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  1)e  dis- 
missed or  forgotten.  It  will  have  to  be  talked 
about  through  the  pending  Congressional  cam- 
paigns, and  it  will  have  to  be  brought  up  wlien 
Congress  meets  again.  The  situation  as  it  exists 
in  Cuba  is  set  forth  in  an  article  which  we  pub- 
lish this  month  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Rob- 
inson, who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
island,  whose  knowledge  is  exceptional,  and 
whose  expressions  of  opinion  are  at  least  honest 
and  independent. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
'^^  ^wT/!**'**  Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  parliamentary  situation  which 
practically  compelled  the  Republicans  to  name  a 
day  early  in  the  next  session  for  taking  up  the 
bill  providing  Statehood  for  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Quay's  interest  in 
this  matter  seems  to  have  no  connection  with 
public  interests,  but  to  be  due  to  circumstances 
of  a  personal  sort.  The  Democratic  Senators 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  party  policy  to  favor 
the  admission  of  these  Territories,  from  which 
they  would  hope  to  gain  strength  1)oth  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Electoral  College.  We  have 
more  than  once  stated  the  objections  to  inmiediate 
admission.  If  the  subject  weredealt  with  apart  from 
personal,  political,  and  private  interests,  and  upon 


its  pure  merits,  there  would  be  no  possible  chance 
for  the  passage  of  the  pending  admission  bill. 


Coni 


other 


The  navy  bill,  as  finally  passed,  pro- 
mgresaionat  vided  for  the  building  of  ono  of  the 
Matters.  ^^^^  battloships  in  a  ^ov(;nnnont  yard, 
and  Brooklyn  has  been  sekicted  as  the  place,  as 
against  Boston  and  Norfolk,  which  were  the 
other  leading  competitors.  This  experiment  of 
direct  building  of  a  great  warship  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  will  l)e  watched  with  jjcculiar  in- 
terest. Among  other  matters  of  importance 
dealt  with  in  the  recent  session  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  extension  of  the  acts  exchuling  Chi- 
nese laborers,  and  their  application  to  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  Wf  nieiitioned 
last  month  the  passage  of  the  irrigation  })ill  as  in- 
volving a  new  policy  destined  to  have  results  of 
the  most  stupendous  importance.  Theostal)lish- 
ment  of  a  permanent  census  office  is  a  notable 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  that 
(Congress  would  create  a  new  cabinet  portfolio  of 
commerce  and  industry  failed  completely. 

Besides   the    (\)ngressional    elections 

^*SJ?io«''"'  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  forty -five  States,  most 
of  which  will  occur  on  November  4, 
twenty  -  seven  of  the  States  have  gubernato- 
rial elections  this  year,  aiid  the  majority  also 
elect  legislatures.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
legislatures  to  be  elected  will  have  to  choose 
United  States  Senators.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
gubernatorial  elections,  one, — namely,  Oregon, — 
comes  earlv,  and  has  already  been  held.  Ar- 
kansas,  Vermont,  and  Maine  hold  their  State 
elections  in  Septemlu'r,  and  will  choose  governors 
and  other  State  officers  on  September  1,  2,  and 
8,  respectively.  In  Maine,  Governor  Hill  will 
probably  l)e  reelected,  and  the  State  is  expected  to 
show  normal  liepublican  prepondc^rance.  although 
the  Democrats  are  hoping  to  cut  down  the  major- 
ity for  tiie  sake  of  a  supposed  iniluence  upon  the 
Congressional  elections  throughout  the  country. 
In  Vermont  a  third  ticket  for  governor  lias  been 
put  in  the  field  by  the  Local  Option  League, 
which,  on  July  16,  nominated  lion.  1\  W. 
Clement,  of  Rutland.  Vermont  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  prohibition  State,  and  Mr.  Clement, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  regular  Kepublican 
nomination  for  governor,  is  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  substitute  a  high- license  and  local-option 
law  for  the  existing  arrangement.  Thus,  the 
liquor  question  will  play  an  unusual  part  in  Ver- 
mont politics  this  year.  In  New  York  there  has 
Injen  incessant  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Demo- 
cratic reorganization  and  harmony,  and  a  long 
list  of  names  has  been  suggt^sted  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidacy  for  governor  ;  but  most  oC  Uvoisto 
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g  ^  I  ^  The  idea  that  Bryan  and  Brjraniam 
and  till  are  practically  extinct,  and  that  the 
Dtmecraeii.  whole  Democratic  party  is  readyeither 
to  foi-get  or  repudiate  them,  rinils  no  juetitication 
in  current  political  facts.  The  greatest  Demo- 
cratic State  in  the  country  ia  Texas,  and  on 
July  16  the  f^tatc  convention  adopted  a  platfonn 
reaffirming  the  principleB  of  the  Kansas  City 
document  of  1900.  That  wing  of  the  Texas 
democracy  led  hy  Senator  Bailey  was  successful 
in  controlling  tlie  convention,  and  the  Hon. 
S.  W.  T.  Lanhain  was  nominated  for  governor. 
On  tlie  same  date  the  Democrats  of  North  Caro- 
lina met  in  convention,  and  they  also  endorsed 
Die  Kansas  City  jilatform  on  a  square  contest  by 
a  vote  of  6H0  to  !i'.ii>.  The  Georgia  Democrats, 
on  the  other  liaml,  had  in  their  convention  of 
July  2  omitted  all  I'eference  to  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  Kansas  City  platform .  North  Carolina  is  not 
electing  a  governor  :  l»ut  in  Georgia  the  Demo- 
crats have  nominati'd  fur  that  office  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Ten-ell,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  ■ 
primary  election,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  a  brief    article    api>earing  elsewhere  in  this 


named  have  promptly  declaretl  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  accept.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  settled  fact  that  Governor  Odell  will 
he  renominated  by  the  Jtepublicans.  It  sci'nis 
also  to  have  l)ccome  the  accepted  opinion  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  have  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Republicans  of  )iis  own  State  of 
New  York  for  a  second  term.  Senator  Piatt  and 
Governor  Odell  being  the  chief  party  spoktsmen. 
The  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  led  by  Senator 
Quay,  have  expi-essed  themselves  as  strongly 
favoring  Roosevelt  ;  and  since  the  President's 
popular  strength  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  far  West  is  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  in 
the  East,  the  prospect  of  his  renomination  is  eX' 
ccptionally  favorable.  Many  things,  however, 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Wo 
mentioned  last  month  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Pennypacker  as  Republican  candidate  for  the 
governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Democrats 
hav<!  a  strong  candi<late  in  lion.  Rol^rt  E.  Pat- 
tison,  who  was  elected  governor  in  1882,  and 
again  in  18!H).  The  Democratic  platform  con- 
fines itself  to  State  and  local  issues,  which  fact 
gives  occasion  for  an  amusing  cartoon  that  wO' 
roprcHlncf!  herewith.  In  Ohio,  where  there  is  no 
election  for  governor  pending,  tiiere  is  no  la*'k 
of  political  interest  and  activity,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic situation  is  decidedly  factional,  with  Mayor 
Johnson  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  John  H.  McLean 
of  Cincinnati  leading  the  rival  wings. 
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;he    RxTiKW.     The   Minnesota  Demo- 

endoreed  Mr.  Bryan  and  tlie  Kaneas 
orm  on  June  25,  and  at  tlio  same 
inated  L.  A.  Rosiag  for  governor. 
^h  of  Bryanism  has  also  been  sliown 
ber  Western  States  where  fusion  tickela 

arranged  between  the  Democrats  and 
In  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bryan  declined  the 
rial  nomination,  and  the  Doinocrate  and 
united  upon  W.  H.  Thompson,  himself 
>emocrat.  A  fusion  ticket  lias  also  been 
n  South  Dakota,  headed  by  John  W. 
r  governor.  In  Kansas  a  fusion  ticket 
ield,  W.  H.  Craddock  being  the  gubor- 
andidate.  Nothing  in  the  near  future 
ive  free  silver  as  a  paramount  party 
t  it  does  not  follow  that  Bryanism  is  not 
rong  factor  in  the  nest  national  Demo- 
vention.  The  so  called  Democratic  liat'- 
should,  therefore,  l)car  in  mind  that  ti)o 
xwsare  to  be  reckoned  wilh,  and  that  it 

impossililc  to  secure  the  Democratic 
■n  in  1904  for  any  man  who  was  not  an 
active  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  criticised  se* 
I  harmony  meeting  of  the  Tilden  Club, 
we  referred  last  month,  on  tlic  ground 
ive  the   principal  place  of   honor  and 

to  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  hai.i  not  sup- 
e  regular  Democratic  ticket  at  the  last 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
9.  for  1904  ie  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney, 
hoMtts ;  but  unless  present  signs  fail, 
cnitic  candidate  will  be  a  much  younger 

Ht.  Olney,  and  will  come  from  New 
-  else  from  the  South.  Among  the 
tmn  whose  names  may  come  into  great 
M  in  connection  witli  the  Dimiocratic 
■  ire,  first.  Governor  Montague  of  Vir- 
\,  MCODd,  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas. 

Hr.  Bailey  had  been  gaining  ground 
npidly  aa  a  Congressional  figure. 
Although  a  new  memljer  of  Ihe  Sen- 
se of  the  youngest  ever  elccttxl  to  tliat 
bkd  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
•bater  and  the  most  promising  Ii'ader 
imocratic  side  of  the  cjiamlter,  before 
t  Bes&ion  came  to  an  end.  Since  then 
lown  himself  able  to  control  the  party 
o  of  his  own  State.  Those,  however, 
ght  well  of  hiTH,  and  were  willing  to 
Ige  his  seeming  growth  in  capacity  as  a 
ui,  were  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
,  almost  at  the  very  end  of  the  session, 
«  of  bia  character  which  had  not  been 
Hr.  Bailey  hod  made  serious  ciiarges 
«  8(riicitor  of  the  State  Department,  an 


esteemed  public  man  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Heveridge,  of  Indiana,  naturally  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  an  official  from  Ills  own  State  whom  lie 
well  knew,  and  he  declared  that  Senator  Hailey's 
charges  and  aspersions  were  unwarranted.  Be- 
cause Senator  Bevcriilge  could  not  withdraw  his 
statement  tliat  the  attack  was  unwnrranti-d  with- 
out himwlf  reflccnng  upon  his  frii'nd  iho  State 
Department  official, 
Si'uator  Bniloy  most 
aiisiirdly  chose  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  been 
insulted  ;  and  ho  made 
a  brutal  and  violent 
attempt  to  assaidt  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
It  will  requii-e  several 
vuars  of  exf^mplary 
Jiehavior  for  Mr.  Bai- 
S-y  to  ]iv<!  down  the 
bail  reputation  this  in- 
cident has  givi'n  him. 
Tho  (juiirrci  was  en- 
tirely ou  one  side. 
Senator  Heveridge 
never  for  a  moment  losing  his  gooil  temper.  Mr. 
Heveridgo's  industry,  cnui'Mge,  and  sheer  ability 
have  alroady  given  liiiu  a  high  ])osition  in  the 
Senate.  As  to  the  reflections  upon  the  State  De- 
partment and  upon  Mr.  IVnfiehl,  the  Foi-eign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  tlie  Senate  will  investigate. 

^^  J  ^  Tho  reiimrkable  position  attained  in 
iif'co^H  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Spooncr,  of  Wis- 
■""*  "'  """*"  consin,  in  the  last  session  is  set  forth 
in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Revikw 
from  the  [wn  of  Mr,  Walter  Wellman, — an  article, 
wbirh,  if  eulogistic,  does  nut  exaggerate  the 
facts.  Mr.  Spooner's  usefulness  as  a  public  man, 
and  its  recognition  by  the  aiuntryat  largo,  ought 
to  arouse  the  pride  ot  tho  Stat©  of  Wiseonsin  in 
so  worthy  a  Senator.  His  term  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  the  whole  country  liopes  that  he  may 
bo  reelected  ;  but  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  sharply  divided  over  certain  State  is- 
sues, and  the  convention  held  in  the  middle  of 
July  was  dominated  by  Hovernor  IjS  P'ollette  and 
his  friends.  A  renomination  was  accorded  to 
the  governor,  and  a  platform  was  adopted  strongly 
advocating  nominations  by  direct  vote  through 
primaries,  and,  further,  certain  taxation  meas- 
ures which  are  leading  features  in  Mr,  La  Fob 
lette's  policy  for  the  refoi'tii  of  \V  iRi'onsin  politics 
and  governuient.  Mr.  S|Hioniir'8  merits  as  a  Sen- 
ator were  fully  i-ecognized  by  the  convention  ; 
but  bis  endorsement  foi-  another  term  was  made 
conditional  upon  his  e.xpress  acceptance  of  tho«fb 
planks  in  the  pLatlonu  w\i\c\\,  \\8.^\ti%'ti(i>«».vvTi.^ 
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upon  party  doctrine,  set  forth  the  favorite  proj- 
ectB  of  the  governor.  Mr.  Spooner  should  be 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  national  questiona, 
Mid  should  be  excused  by  botli  sides  from  par- 
ticipation at  the  present  moment  in  controversies 
over  strictly  Slate  and  local  matters. 

The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  held 
JjjJJjJ^™  their  convention  on  July  1,  and  re- 
nominated Gov.  Samuel  K.  Van  Sant. 
The  Michigan  Hepiib- 
licans,  on  June  2G, 
had  renominated  Gov. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  These 
three  Northwestern 
States,  —  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota,  —  had, 
through  a  number  of 
their  representatives 
in  the  House,  strong- 
ly opposed  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  plan,  and 
liad  been  active  and 
prominent  in  the 
movement  of  the  so- 
called  "beet-  sugar 
insurgents,"  The 
Minnesota  convention  undertook  in  its  platform 
to  endorse  at  the  same  time  President  Boosevett's 
demand  for  reciprocity  and  the  position  of  the 
Minnesota  representatives  in  their  apecilic  opposi- 
tion. Minuesota  wants  to  makesure  that  the  sugar 
trust  shall  not  derive  bencGt  from  the  way  in 
which  reciprocity  is  applied.  ThcWisconsin  con- 
vention did  not  express  itself  on  the  subject.  The 
Michigan  platform  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
question  of  Cuban  reciprocity,  but  by  inference 
ite  strong  endorsement  of  the  protective  tarifF 
may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  reciprocity  with  Cuba  would  involve  a  weak- 
ening of  the  protective  system. 

The  Republicans  at  large  are  opposing 
^**/wB««r'" '''^  reopening  of  the  tariff  question 

at  the  present  time,  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  is  actually  prosperous,  that  the 
tarifi  is  working  well,  that  no  business  interests 
are  demanding  any  changes  in  it,  and  tliat  no 
class  of  people  has  come  forward  to  show  that  it 
suffers  any  injuries  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
Dingley  schedules.  I'he  DeiTiocratic  campaign 
committee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  determined 
to  make  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  the  fon^must 
issues  in  the  Noveraljer  elections.  A  number  of 
Republican  platforms  have  endorsed  I'resident 
Roosevelt's  position  regarding  trusts,  and  it  may 
prove  somewhat  difBcnIt  for  the   Democrats  to 


establisli  their  right  to  make  any  party  capital 
out  of  that  problem.  The  gratifying  progreu 
made  in  the  adjustment  of  Philippine  conditiou 
leaves  little  room  for  partisan  attacks  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  shrewdest  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  are  well  aware  that  nothing  could  be 
much  more  unpopular  with  the  people  than  as- 
saults upon  our  army  in  ite  splendid  and  self- 
sacrificing  labors  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
The  compulsory  retirement  of  Gen.  Jacob  H. 
Smith  by  President  Roosevelt  has  famished 
BufRcient  proof  to  the  country  that  the  Bdmioti- 
tration  has  not  condoned  any  methods  contraij 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  The  one  thing 
for  which  the  Republican  party  deserves  to  suffer 
severely  in  the  CongressiontJ  campaign  ia  itt 
failure  to  deal  honorably  and  efSciently  with  Cnb^ 

The  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsjl- 
Coai  atrikt  vania  had  continued  without  incidenti 
Avtrtiii.  startling  enough  to  attract  widespreail 
attention  until  the  holding  of  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Indianapo- 
lis, on  July  17  and  the  two  following  days.  The 
object  of  this  convention  was  to  decide  wheUisr 
or  not  Die  bituminous  miners  of  the  coanby 
should  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  men  of  the 
hard-coal  districts.  President  Mitchell  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner that  the  bituminousmen  should  remain  at  work 
in  accordance  with  the  wage-scale  arrangementi 
under  which  they  were  employed,  and  argued  dut 
the  best  way  to  help  the  hard-coal  minen  would 
be  to  contribute  money  regularly  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  first  proposition,  that  every  miner 
should  contribute  a  dollar  a  week  from  bis  wages, 
was  modified  in  favor  of  a  percentage  plan  which 
would  yield  as  much,  or  more,  money  in  the  ag- 
gregate. It  was  also  determined  to  look  to  other 
trade  unions  and  to  the  general  public  for  finan- 
cial snpt)ort,  and  to  issue  an  addresa  to  the 
American  people  explaining  the  situation  and 
stimulating  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitrAtioii. 
Among  well-informed  people  in  FenosylTania 
the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  the  strike  woold 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The 
employing  interests  involved  were  disaemiaatinf 
the  view  that  the  strike  was  on  the  point  of  dil- 
integration.  It  was  asserted  that  a  considerKbk 
amount  of  liard  coal  was  being  mined,  and  that  (Ui 
amount  would  steadily  increase.  Large  indtifltrill 
con.'^umers  of  hard  coal,  however,  were  finding  it 
e.\ir(!m<?ly  dilhcult  to  obtain  supplies.  Heanwlw. 
it  WHS  said  that  a  v<>ry  considerable  proporUonot 
the  mining  population  had  gone  away  from  the  •■■ 
thracite  districts.  It  would,  perbapa,  be  fottniuU 
for  all  concerned  if  all  these,  uid  more  b 
should  find  permanent  employment  e 
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Midsummer  always  brings  its  alarms 
Butintaa     about  Staple  crops  which  are  reported 
Comaition».    ^^  ^  suffering  from  drouglit  or  exces 

sive  rain,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Particular 
localities,  even  in  tlie  best  crop  years,  suffer 
from  adverse  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
1002  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  year.  The 
rains  injured  considerably  the  winter  wheat  crop  ; 
but,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  will  be 
at  least  an  average  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  corn  and  cotton  are  very  good.  LaT>or 
controversies,  apart  from  the  antliracite  coal 
strike,  were  as  a  rule  finding  solution,  and  the 
industrial  situation  was  exceedingly  good  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture.  The  iron  and  steel  trades 
will  show  larger  aggregates  for  1902  than  last 
year,  which,  in  turn,  had  broken  all  previous 
records.  A  gratifying  result  of  this  unprece- 
dented prosperity  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  voluntarily  advanced 
the  wages  of  100,000  employees  10  per  cent., 
this  advance  applying  to  union  as  well  as  non- 
union men.  Although  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  purchase  and  consolidation  of  steam- 
ship lines  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  there  has  not  yet  been  announced  the 
formation  of  any  company  representing  the 
steamship  aggregation.  The  suits  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  are  still  ponding, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  delay  in  organizing 
the  new  steamship  company  has  something  to  do 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities litigation. 

The  South  American  states  are  not  in 
'limer/ca*'  Very  satisfactory  news  relalion  with 

the  outside  world,  but  there  were 
enough  bulletins  from  Venezuela  last  month  to 
show  that  the  revolution  had  taken  a  new  hold, 
and  that  President  Castro  had  left  his  capital  and 
taken  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  field  in  wiiat 
seemed  to  be  a  losing,  defensive  campaign.  Our 
cruisers,  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Topeka^  were  at 
La  Guayra,  and  our  minister,  Mr.  Bowen,  on  July 
14,  asked  by  cable  for  another  warship.  In  Co- 
lombia the  revolutionists  have  been  suffering  re- 
verses, and  Colombia  has  been  giving  some  at- 
tention to  Nicaragua  on  the  charge  that  the 
Nicaraguans  had  been  abetting  the  Colombian 
revolutionists  for  reasons  relating  to  canal  rivalry. 
The  presence  of  the  United  States  vessel,  the 
Marietta,  helped  to  restore  order  in  Haiti,  where 
earlier  in  the  summer  a  revolution  had  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  President  Jiminez,  who  has 
found  in  New  York  a  safe  and  congenial  refuge. 
New  elections  were  pending  in  Haiti  last  month. 
Uruguay  has  been  stirred  up  over  an  alleged  plot 
to  Msassinate  the  President,  who  had  accordingly 


felt  himself  justified  in  disregarding  the  consti- 
tution and  arresting  a  number  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  occasional  recurrence  of  volcanic 
activity  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  has  ceased  to  at- 
tract  much  outside  attention,  although  the  situa- 
tion is  a  very  painful  and  unhappy  one  for  the 
people  who  live  there. 


The  Venezuelan  and  French  govern - 
Affafra  "lents  have  entered  upon  a  most  ad- 
mirable agreement  for  settling  by 
arbitration  the  outstanding  disputes  due  to  various 
claims  of  French  citizens.  Each  country  is  to 
appoint  an  arbiter,  and  M.  de  Leon  y  Castilo,  the 
Spanish  minister  to  Paris,  is  to  be  the  third 
arbiter.  The  first  two  will  settle  as  many  points 
as  possible,  and  all  remaining  differences  will  be 
settled  finally  and  without  appeal  by  the  Spanish 
minister.  This  excellent  arrangement  will,  of 
course,  hold  good  no  matter  what  faction  suc- 
ceeds in  the  civil  war.  The  new  French  admin- 
istration has  taken  hold  of  some  very  important 
questions.  Premier  Combes  is  enforcing  the  law 
relating  to  religious  associations  with  unsparing 
rigor,  and  a  great  number  of  Church  schools  have 
accordingly  been  closed.  M.  Rouvier,  the  new 
Finance  Minister,  is  i)roposing  to  make  his  term 
of  official  power  memorable  by  a  conversion  to  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  of  that  part  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  France  that  now  pays  3^  per  cent. 


A^aira 
in 


In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  France,  there 
Sa/n      ^®  *  strong  movement  on  foot  against 

the  control  of  the  Church  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  A  very  drastic  decree  on  this 
subject  has  been  signed  by  King  Alfonso.  Seflor 
C.'analejas,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Sagasta  ministry,  resigned  some  little  time  ago, 
and  he  has  been  stirring  up  the  country  with  an 
impassioned  popular  campaign  against  clerical 
domination.  Apropos  of  King  Edward's  new 
Order  of  Merit,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  there 
has  been  much  agitation  in  Spain  over  appoint- 
ments to  King  Alfonso's  new  order,  to  which  it 
was  announced  that  all  the  eminent  Spaniards  of 
science  and  letters  would  be  named  in  the  first 
group.  The  greatest  difficulty  arose  over  the 
question  of  including  the  rather  liberal  and  mod- 
ern-minded novelist  Galdos,  who  has  now,  how- 
ever, received  his  grand  cross.  The  new  treaty 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  amity  between  the 
L^nited  States  and  Spain  was  signed  on  July  3 
by  the  Spanish  foreign  minister  and  our  minis- 
ter, Bellamy  Storer,  at  Madrid.  The  new  minis- 
ter from  Spain  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior  de 
Ojeda,  who  presented  his  credentials  at  the  State 
Department  on  July  15.  He  is  a  most  accom- 
plished and  intelligent  gentleman^  ^Viic^'^vcLXsk^N^ 
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with  foi-ce  and  wisilom  the  advantages  that  wouhl 
eiisuu  U\<m  a  r(H.-i[)rucily  tixjaty  boiweeii  Si)aiu 
aiid  the  Unilutl  StiitL's. 

Tlie  Gorman  jXfcranans  arc  evidently 
^'a'^V.'    "'^'-  g"i"S  '"  siuwe.!  with  their  tariff 

prwjV'Ct,  As  was  stated  last  moiitli, 
the  Itoichsta^  has  B<ljijiirni»l  uiilil  t)ctol)er,  and 
the  Agrarians  had  apjiarcntly  been  told  by  Chan- 
cellor vim  Biili>w  that  lliera  is  no  clianee  for  the 
SiiecessuC  their  ini'asnre  hrfnre  ih»!  election  of  a 
new  Heichata^,  wliicli  was  in  occur  next  wint-er 
or  Bpriii);.  The  afjii'cmunt  for  llie  renewal  of 
the  Tri|ile  AUiaiico  has  bi.'L'n  foriiiahy  signed, 
bnt  Ennipi^aii  alliances  are  no  hmgcir  regarded  as 
menacing  or  warliki- ;  Vint,  on  ihe  contrary,  as  fac- 
tors for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Tlie  relations 
between  France  and  Germany  are  graiiually  im- 
jirovitig;  Austria  and  Russia  have  a  Biiecial  un- 
derstanding regar<liiig  ilje  Jl.ilkans  ami  tlie  East- 
ern Queslion  ;  while  Italy  and  France  have  come 
into  very  good  relations  tliroiigh  general  agree- 
ment uiHjn  tlicir  rusjMtctive  sjdmres  in  North 
Africa.  Aijii.>[)os  of  the  Fr»?ncli  protuclorate 
over  TuTiis.  it  is  to  In-  noted  that  tiie  old  Key, 
Sidi-Ali.  died  not  long  iign,  and  that  lie  lias  Ikh'U 
Kucceeded  by  Sidi  Mohanii'd.  'I'lie  fact  that  in 
llie  very  [icriod  of  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Al- 


■  OAHPANILt,  WHICH  TXtA,  I.1BT  MURTH. 

liance  the  King  of  Italy  should  be  in  Rnsrit 
visiting  the  Czar,  and  that  be  was  able  to  secnn 
a  promise  that  the  Czar  would  visit  him  at  Rome, 
makes  plain  enoiig))  tliat  Germany's  aliiea  are 
not  necessarily  under  strained  relations  with  the 
ally  of  France.  The  whole  civilized  world  tu 
siiocked  at  the  news,  on  July  14,  that  the  famoui 
Cam|iani!e,  or  bell  tower,  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Ven- 
ice, hail  completely  collapsed.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  is  apparently  about  to  succeed  in 
securing  a  renewal  of  the  Austro-IIuugariau  ciu- 
tonis  union.  The  Austrian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  made  an  ambassador,  and,  ii 
turn,  our  minister  at  Vienna,  Mr.  McCormict 
has  l>een  ])romoted  to  like  rank.  Lord  Hope- 
toun  lias  thrown  up  in  disgust  the  governor 
generalship  of  Australia,  the  trouble  Iseing  due 
to  opposition  to  the  plan  for  raising  his  salar; 
from  *50,000  to  *100,Ono.  Minister  Wu  Tinf 
Fang  is  ueoiled  in  China  for  important  sarrice 
rttluting  to  a  moclcrnization  of  the  laws  of  the 
empii-e,  and  ^ir  Liang-(Jben<Tung,  well  known  in 
this  country  and  a  Yale  graduate,  succeeds  him. 
Our  State  Department  haa  been  rendering  Chin* 
great  service  of  late,  and  as  one  result  Tien-tsiB 
is  to  be  evacuated  by  tlie  European  powen  tiiii 
month.  Ratilicittions  of  the  Manchurian  conven- 
tion were  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Jane  29. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IFi-imi  Junr  il  I 

PROCBBDINOa   IN    CONGRESS. 

JnoeM. — The  Senate  prshfm  a  bill  fur  th<>  piirchitiie  of 
a  Datlftnlil  forest  reaerve  iu  tliu  Southern  Appiilachian 
Mouati^ns  and  ratifies  an  agreement  with  the  L'liortiiw 

and  ChickaBHW   Indians The  House  vUiwn  gL-neral 

debate  oo  the  Philippine  civil  governnif  nl  liill. 

Jaue3S.— The  Seuate  pfuwea  tbe  arniy  appmprlatlon 
bill  and  poiit[)onea  conHideratlon  of  the  bill  tulinittiiin 
AriEona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  to  Statehoiid  till 
December  10. 

June  aa.— The  Senate  passes  the  general  detlticiicy 
appropriation  bill,... The  HouHe,  b;  n  vot«ot  141  InVT, 
passes  tbe  Philippine  civil  goveniment  bill,  itiul  l)y  a 
vote  of  SSS  to  8  pawtea  the  Senate  luthiiiian  canal  bill, 
which  goes  to  the  President  for  signature. 

June  30. — The  House  adopts  the  i.'oiifereuce  report,  uu 
tbe  Philippine  civil  government  bill,  and  agrees  to  the 
appropriation  o[  $160,000  to  meet  the  losses  of  ihe 
Charleston  expoaitlon  in  the  general  deficiency  bill. 

July  1. — An  agreement  is  reached  twtiveeii  IIoiiHe  and 
Senate  on  tbe  naval  appropriation  bill,  by  the  turms  of 
wbfeb  one  battleship  Is  to  be  built  in  a  govcrnitieut 
yard,  and  othen  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  rmtrict  coni' 
petition. ...Tha  lint  aeaalon  of  the  B^fty-seventh  Con- 
gnam  mijoaxoM. 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT. -AMERICAN. 

■luni-  ^^.— Xi'hrii.'-kn  Ih-mucriitH  and  PiipulintH  agree 
on  n  fiisiiiii  tii:ki'l,  ivitli  W.  II.  Tlioiiipwiii  for  govi-nior. 
— South  Dakota  Deinucratji  and  PupuliKt^  nominate 
■Tolm  F.  .Martin  for  i(uvL'rnor....MlnneHOtA  Deniocrata 
nominate  IjeonanI  A.  Itosiug  for  governor — Pennayl- 
viinia  Uumocratti  numintLtu  ex-Guv,  Kobert  K.  Pattinon 

fur  ^iiveriior Miwiouri  Hepubliiuins  name  Theodore 

Kixmevell  for  PrMident  in  IWH. 

Jiitic  'Ji.— Michigan  Itepubllcanx  renominate  Gov. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss. 

July  1.— Mintii'MOtft  Kepiiblicans  renominate  Govern- 
or Vhti  .Sant  and  lutopt  a  platform  declnrlng  for  Cuban 
n-ci]in>city  and  .uup|iorting  PreHideul  Kooxevelt. 

July  3. — (leurgia  UemucratN  iiouiinnt«  Joseph  M.  Ter- 
rell for  governor  (viee  imge  170). 

July  8.— Orders  are  i»(Hnnl  by  PreKideut  Roosevelt  e>i- 
tabllsbing  elvil  government  Ihruugliout  tlie  Phlll|i- 
piiies  iiixi  proclalnitiiK  aiunexty  for  Filipino  political 
prisoners. 

July  5. — I^siilent  RooHevelt  Ishuch  an  order  torblil- 
ding  iiersoiiB  in  the  clasxified  civil  service  to  use  outaide 
influence  In  atteinpts  tu  secure  promotion. 

JulyI6.— WyomiugKe  publicans  T«ii«<n\\tiAXfe'^te^  ttratt. 
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rendered  for  a  period  of  more  tlian  forty  yean 
in  the  army.  Gen.  Jacob  11.  Smith  was  80  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  retiied  lasi  month  on  recom- 
mendalioii  of  Secretary  Root,  by  express  order 
of  President  Roosevelt,  lo  empliasizo  the  disap- 
proval that  was  felt  of  his  conduct  in  issuiEg 
verbal  ordera  to  Major  Waller  in  the  Samar 
campaign  to  use  measures  of  retaliation  not 
countenanced  by  the  rules  of  war.  GeneTal 
Smith,  being  past  sixty-two,  had  reached  the 
age  of  voluntary  retirement,  and  hia  career  as  a 
whole  IB  commended  both  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  President. 

The  long  seaaion  of  the  Fifty-seveDth 
•rnjBwtSrt.'  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  July  1. 
The  Pliitippine  government  bill,  as 
finally  agreed  upon  in  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  on  June  30,  was  passed  on  the  same 
day  by  the  House,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
-that,  is  to  say,  on  the  day  of  adjournment, — by 


tinned.  The  President  and  Secretary  Root,  in  an 
eloquent  review  of  the  work  of  the  army,  ex- 
pressed to  the  aoldiei-s  in  the  Philippines  their 
high  appreciation  of  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished. By  July  civil  government  had  been  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  the  archipelago  where 
civilized  people  were  living.  Tlie  amnesty  proc- 
lamation liberated  about  1,800  Fihpinos,  most 
of  whom  were  held  as  military  prisoners.  Agui- 
naldo,  who  was  among  those  accepting  the  am- 
nesty, predicts  an  era  of  prosperity,  contentment, 
and  happiness,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  study  American  institutions. 


The  abolition  of  the  office  of  military 
'cfto'itoM"    governor  is  emphasized  by  the  recall 

of  General  Chaffee  from  the  Philip- 
pines,  and  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
tlie  Department  of  the  East,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  De|>art- 
ment  of  the  Philippines  by  Gen.  George  W. 
Davis.  The  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  the 
East  is  caused  by  tlie  retirement  of  (icn.  John 
F.  Brooke  from  active  service  on  July  18,  he 
having  attained  the  age  limit.  Gen.  Loyd 
"Wheaton,  who  was  serving  under  Genera]  Chaf- 
fee ill  the  Philippines,  also  retired  on  account  of 
age  a  few  weeks  ajio,  with  many  compliments 
upon  the  faithful  and  valuable  service  he  bad 


the  Senate,  the  Republicans  supporting  and  the 
Democrats  opjwsing  it  in  both  Houses.  The 
House  bill  had  called  for  a  gold  standard  in  the 
PhiHppines,  and  the  Senate  bill  for  the  coinage 
of  a  sjiecial  silver  dollar.  As  an  agreement  on 
the  question  of  monetary  standards  could  not  be 
reached,  the  whole  subject  was  omitted  from  tbe 
finaJ  measure.  It  was  agreed  respecting  a  Philip- 
pine legislature  that  a  census  should  first  be  taken, 
and  that  within  two  years  thereafter  the  Frai- 
dent  should  instruct  the  Philippine  CommuuOB 
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to  call  a  geoeral  electioD  for  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates lo  a  popular  assembly.  The  House  bill 
was  more  atriugent  than  that  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  grant- 
ing of  franchises,  etc.,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
yielded  on  many  of  tliese  points.  If  the  Filipinos 
behave  themselves  intelligently  and  sensibly,  they 
will  have  a  real  legislative  assembly  of  their  own 
vithin  five  years,  and  vill  be  several  centuries 
nearer  actual  self 'government  than  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Bewey  in  Manila  Bay. 

Congress  always  has  to  pass  its  regu- 
^StftiHiV   '*'  appropriation  bills,  and  no  session 

of  Congress  can  be  called  a  failure  in 
which  questions  of  ordinary  income  and  expendi- 
ture are  wisely  dealt  with.  On  the  side  of  in- 
come, the  recent  session  repealed  the  war  taxes, 
and  this  must  be  set  clown  to  its  credit,  although 
a  higher  statesman  ship  would  have  dealt  with  the 
whole  subject  of  public  revenue  in  a  more  scien- 
tific way.  Meanwhile,  the  largesit  surplus  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  any  government  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  treasury,  and  Congress  was  un- 
questionably lavish,  not  to  say  reckless,  in  some 
of  its  disbursements.  This  remark  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  upon  which 
we  commented  last  month.      No  one  can  justly 


Patibht  British  Ami  (to  hlmselr):  "Blent  It  I  can  fwl 
>  penn'ortb  o'  difference  between  this  old  gal  and  the  one 
tlMfa  Jut  Rot  off  ["—From  Punch  (Xiondon). 


criticise  as  too  lavish,  however,  the  provision  made 
for  the  army  and  navy,  Tlio  War  Department 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  steady  reduction  of 
the  total  army  force,  and  the  Xavy  Department 
provides  for  no  more  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  ships  than  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is 
ready  to  approve.  The  appropriation  for  pensions 
has  for  some  yt-ars  past  varied  scarcely  at  all  in 
amount.  In  the  main,  the  recent  session  has 
dealt  fairly  well  with  its  ordinary  responsibilities 
touching  the  provision  of  revenue  and  the  veto 
of  supply  for  the  regular  departments  of  admin- 
istration. In  England  they  are  grumbling  (see 
cartoon  on  this  page)  because  peace  britigs  no 
promise  of  marketl  reduction  in  taxes.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  about  one  hundred 
millions  a  year  have  recently  been  cut  ofE. 

Apart  from  these  matters.  Congress 
cJa%w.     has  accomplished  two  or  tliroe  things 

ot  historical  importance.  Resides  end- 
ing the  military  regime  in  tlie  Philippines  and 
creating  a  system  of  civil  government  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  the  recent  session  passed 
an  intemcoanic  canal  nieaauitf,  and  tiierebymade 
a  contribution  of  profound  significance  to  the 
future  history  of  the  activities  ot  the  whole 
world.  :^ince  the  final  choice  of  routes  depended 
upon  some  considerations  that  c(mld  better  be 
dealt  with  by  the  executive  than  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  the  Panama 
route  was  selected  only  provisionally.  The  bill 
as  passed  authorizes  the  President  to  acquire  for 
«40,000,000  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company's  stock.  He  is  also  to  acqidre 
suitable  control  over  a  strip  of  territory  six  miles 
wide,  by  negotiation  with  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia. If  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be 
made,  the  President  is  authorized  to  revert  to 
the  Nicaragua  route.  Toward  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  canal,  provision  is  made  for  a  popular 
two  per  cent,  loan  ot  *il30,000,000.  The  change 
of  sentiment  in  Congress,  from  devotion  to  the 
Nicaragua  route  to  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Panama  route,  was  due  to  the  concurrence  of 
several  lines  of  argument ;  Init  it  is  not  likely 
that  final  action  could  have  be<m  secured  excojit 
for  the  remarkable  shrewdness  of  the  proposal 
which  Senator  Spooner  made,  and  which  carrietl 
everything  liefore  it.  Since  the  Nicaragua  ad- 
vocates had  held  that  the  new  I'anama  companv 
could  not  give  clear  title,  the  bill  as  passed  left 
them  with  some  hope  that  the  President  wouhl  have 
to  reject  Panama  and  adopt  the  other  alternative. 
From  practical  unanimity  for  Nicaragua,  the 
House  turned  about  and  adopted  the  Senate's  sub- 
stitute of  Panama,  with  hardly  any  opposing  votes. 
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-From  the  HtraU  (New  York). 


The  bill  kIso  puta  tlio  Slate  Depart- 
^ef'waa*'    ■"8"^  •"  ^  Strong  position  for  carrying 

on  negotiations  ;  fur,  if  the  Paoania 
Canal  Company  does  not  clear  up  its  franchise 
and  titles  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  if  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  does  not  make  favorable  con- 
ceaaions  as  to  the  control  of  the  necessary  strip 
of  laud,  the  President  may  decide  in  favor  of 
Nicaragua, — on  condition,  in  turn,  that  the  Nica- 
raguans  oiTer  favorable  inducements.  In  our 
judgment,  the  outright  purchase  and  annexation 
of  the  state  of  Panama  would  be  preferable  to 
the  plan  now  on  foot  for  some  sort  of  lease  of  a 
six-mile  strip.  As  we  have  frequently  remarked, 
there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  liistory  of  the 
world  for  a  nation's  putting  its  most  important 
and  most  costly  public  work  u]>on  alien 
The  retention  of  sovereignty  over  the  state  o! 
Panama  is  of  no  rea!  value  to  tlio  republic  ol 
Colombia,  and  it  would  greatly  clarify  the  situa- 
tion for  all  future  time  if  the  Colombian  authi 
lies  should  sell  the  isthmus  to  the  United  States 
at  a  satisfactory  price.  The  objection  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  is  not  conclusive  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  how  South  American  consti- 
tutions are  made,  revised,  and  amended.  The 
acquisition  of  full  sovereignty  over  the  isthmus 


would  prolmbly  be  a  much  easier  matter  to  carry 
out  in  regular  form,  from  the  diplomatic  stand- 
point, than  the  clearing  up  of  the  titles  of  the 
French  company,  whose  original  charters  were 
forfeited  some  time  ago,  and  which  has  nothing 
to  sell  US  except  an  extended  franchise  obtwned 
by  means  which  its  holders  do  not  seem  particn- 
larly  eager  to  have  explained.  In  any  case,  it 
will  probably  require  two  or  three  months  to  per 
feet  a  treaty  with  Colombia.  Conditions  are 
such  in  that  country  that,  at  the  present  time,  no 
treaty  could  be  made  that  would  be  other  than 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  clique  agaicst  vhom  > 
revolution  has  been  more  or  less  succeesfully  rag- 
ing for  several  years.  The  Attorney- Qeneial, 
Mr.  Knox,  who  goes  abroad  this  summer,  will 
give  some  personal  attention  at  Faris  to  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  company. 

Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bat 
""c™.""''  intelligence    and    judgment    of    tha 

country,  was  guilty  of  one  great  bb 
of  omission  in  failing  to  live  up  to  the  monl 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  do  Bomathiag 
for  the  economic  relief  of  Cuba.  It  would  bar* 
been  nothing  more  than  decent  to  have  "j^iiinit 
all  Cuban  crops  of  the  present  year  to  the  poili 
of  the  United  States  duty  free.     We  had  tikw 
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control,  and  had  spent  Cuba's  revenues  freely  in 
reconstructing  matters  according  to  our  own 
ideas.  It  was  due  to  our  self-respect  to  give  the 
new  Cuban  government  a  handsome  send-off. 
£2conomic  prosperity,  as  every  one  knew,  was 
essential  both  to  the  success  of  Cuba's  experiment 
in  home  rule  and  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nently satisfactory  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  Certain  Western  agricul- 
tural interests,  creditably  eager  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  American  l)eet-sugar  indus- 
try, were  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  a  designing 
combination  which,  in  turn,  had  power  enough 
at  Washington  to  prevent  any  action  whatso- 
ever. The  situation  became  a  very  complicated 
and  involved  one  ;  but  its  outlines  will  be  clear  in 
due  time.  Then  it  will  be  plain  etiougli  to  those 
agricultural  interests  which  fought  against  the 
iiecent  treatment  of  Cuba  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  defending  American  producers,  that  they 
were  playing  all  the  time  into  the  hands  of  those 
against  wliom  they  were  in  supposcMi  antagonism. 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  administration  had 
mapped  out  a  policy  that  was  honorable,  patri- 
otic, and  best  for  all  true  American  interests. 
The  safe  and  right  attitude  on  tliis  Cuban  ques- 
tion, which  in  its  main  features  is  in  no  simiso  a 
party  matter,  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed or  forgotten.  It  will  have  to  be  talked 
about  through  the  pending  Congressional  cam- 
paigns, and  it  will  have  to  be  brought  up  when 
Congress  meets  again.  The  situation  as  it  exists 
in  Cuba  is  set  forth  in  an  article  which  we  pub- 
lish this  month  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Roh- 
inson,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
island,  whose  knowledge  is  exceptional,  and 
whose  expressions  of  opinion  are  at  least  honest 
and  independent 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
^**  ^fir/**'^  Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  parliamentary  situation  which 
practically  compelled  the  Republicans  to  name  a 
day  early  in  the  next  session  for  taking  up  the 
bill  providing  Statehood  for  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Quay's  interest  in 
this  matter  seems  to  have  no  connection  with 
public  interests,  but  to  be  due  to  circumstances 
of  a  personal  sort.  The  Democratic  Senators 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  party  policy  to  favor 
the  admission  of  tliese  Territories,  from  which 
they  would  hope  to  gain  strengtli  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Electoral  College.  Wo  have 
more  than  once  stated  the  objections  to  immediate 
admission.  If  theaubject  weredealt  with  apart  from 
personal,  political,  and  private  interests,  and  upon 


its  pure  merits,  there  would  ])e  no  p(»ssil)lo  chance 
for  the  passage  of  the  pending  admission  bill. 


Othet 


Tlie  navy  bill,  as  finally  passed,  pro- 
Congressionat  vided  for  the  building  of  one  of  the 
Matters,  ^j^^,  battleships  in  a  government  yard, 
and  Brooklyn  has  been  sek»ct(?d  as  the  place,  as 
against  Boston  and  Norfolk,  which  were  tho 
other  leading  competitors.  This  experiment  of 
direct  building  of  a  great  warship  by  the  (jJov- 
ernnient  itself  will  ])e  watched  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. Among  other  matters  of  importance 
dealt  witli  in  the  recent  session  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  extension  of  the  acts  exclu<ling  Chi- 
nese laborers,  and  their  application  to  tlie  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  We  mentioned 
last  month  the  passage  of  the  irrigation  bill  as  in- 
volving a  new  policy  destined  to  have  results  of 
the  most  stupendous  importance.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  census  ofllce  is  a  notable 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  that 
C'Ongress  would  create  a  new  cabinet  portfolio  of 
commerce  and  industrv  failed  comnletelv. 

Besides   tlie    Congressional    elections 
^^easM^''  in  all  of  the   forty -live   States,  most 

of  which  will  occur  on  November  4, 
twenty  -  seven  of  the  States  have  gubernato- 
rial elections  this  vear,  and  the  maj<^ritv  also 
elect  legislatures.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
legislatures  to  be  elected  will  have  to  clu^ose 
United  States  Senators.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
gubernatorial  elections,  one, — namely,  Oregon, — 
comes  early,  and  has  already  been  held.  Ar- 
kansas. Vermont,  and  Maine  hold  their  State 
elections  in  September,  and  will  choose  governors 
and  other  State  officers  on  September  1,  2,  and 
8,  respectively.  In  Maine,  (Jovernor  Hill  will 
prohably  be  reelected,  and  the  Statti  is  expected  to 
show  normal  Republican  pn»ponderance,  although 
the  Democrats  are  hoping  to  cut  down  the  major- 
ity for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  influence  upon  the 
Congressional  elections  throughout  the  country. 
In  Vermont  a  third  ticket  for  governor  has  been 
put  in  the  field  by  the  Local  0})tion  League, 
which,  on  July  16,  nominated  Hon.  P.  W. 
Clement,  of  Rutland.  Vermont  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  prohibition  State,  and  Mr.  Clement, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  regular  Repu])lican 
nomination  for  governor,  is  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  substitute  a  high- licen.se  and  local-option 
law  for  the  existing  arrangement.  Thus,  the 
liquor  question  will  play  an  \in usual  pari  in  Ver- 
mont ]>olitics  this  year.  In  New  York  there  has 
been  im.'essant  cliscussion  of  the  subject  of  Demo- 
cratic reorganization  and  harmony,  and  a  long 
list  of  names  luis  been  suggested  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidacy  for  governor  ;  but  most  of  those 
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The  idea  thftt  Bryan  and  Brycoinn 
aiftht  are  practically  extinct,  and  tbat  tbe 
OimDcrttty.  whole  Democratic  party  IB  ready  either 
to  forget  or  repudiate  them,  IidiIb  no  justiBcation 
in  current  political  facta.  The  (greatest  Demo- 
cratic Stat«  in  the  country  is  Texas,  and  on 
July  16  the  State  convention  adopted  a  platform 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  City 
document  of  1900.  That  wing  of  the  TexM 
democracy  led  liy  Senator  Bailey  was  successfd 
in  controlling  the  convention,  ami  the  Hon. 
S.  W,  T.  Lanhain  was  nominated  for  governor. 
On  the  aame  date  the  Democrat*  of  North  Caro- 
lina n)et  ill  convention,  and  they  also  endorsHl 
the  Kansas  ('ity  platform  on  a  sqnare  contest  by 
a  vote  of  fiSO  to  535.  The  Georgia  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  in  their  convention  of 
July  2  omitt«d  all  reference  to  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  KaiiBaa  (Mty  platform .  North  Carolina  is  not 
electing  a  governor  ;  but  in  Georgia  the  Demo- 
crats have  uominativl  for  that  office  Hon.  Joaepli 
M.  TiTioll,  ill  acconlaiice  with  the  decision  of  ■ 
primary  election,  an  account  of  which  is  giveo 
in   a  brief   article   appearing  elsewhere  in  this 


named  have  promptly  declarwl  that  under  no 
circumstanceB  would  they  accept.  It  is  re- 
gardeil  as  a  settled  fact  that  Governor  Odell  will 
be  renominated  by  the  Republicans.  It  seems 
also  to  have  become  the  accepted  oi>inion  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  have  the  unanimous  en- 
dorstimont  of  the  Republicans  of  his  own  State  of 
New  York  for  a  second  term,  Senator  Ptatt  and 
Governor  Odell  being  the  chief  party  spokeanion, 
Tbe  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  led  by  Senator 
Quay,  have  expressed  themselves  as  sti-ongly 
favoring  Roosevelt  ;  and  since  the  President's 
popular  strenpHi  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  far  West  is  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  in 
the  East,  the  prospect  of  his  renomination  is  ex- 
ceptionally favorable.  Many  things,  however, 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  two  years.  We 
mentioned  last  month  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Pennypacker  as  Republican  candiilate  for  the 
governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Democrats 
liave  a  strong  candidate  in  Hon,  Robert  K.  Pat- 
lison,  who  was  elected  governor  in  1882,  and 
again  in  IS'JO.  The  Democratic  platform  con- 
fines itself  to  State  and  local  issues,  which  fact 
gives  occasion  for  an  amusing  cartoon  that  wei 
reproduce  herewith.  In  Ohio,  where  there  is  no 
election  tor  governor  pending,  thore  is  no  lack 
of  iwlilical  interest  and  activity,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic situation  is  decidedly  factional,  with  Mayor 
Johnson  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  John  K.  McLean 
of  Cincinnati  leading  the  rival  wings. 


F.mm  tlie  Jmjnfrcr  IPhlladBlpbka), 
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the  RzTiEW.  The  Minneeola  Demo- 
ul  endorsed  Mr.  Biyan  and  the  Kansas 
fttform  on  June  25,  and  at  the  sanie 
tminatcd  L.  A.  Rosing  for  governor, 
ength  of  Bryanism  Las  also  been  shown 
other  Western  States  where  fiiaion  tickets 
len  arranged  between  the  Democrats  and 
ts.  In  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bryan  declined  the 
atorial  nomination,  and  the  Democrats  and 
its  united  upon  W.  H.  Thompson,  himself 
D  Democrat.    A  fusion  ticket  has  also  been 

I  in  Sonth  Dakota,  headed  by  John  W. 
for  governor.     In  Kansas  a  fusion  ticket 

le  field,  W.  H.  Craddock  being  the  gnber- 

II  candidate.  Nothing  in  the  near  future 
revive   free  silver  as  a  paramount  parly 

but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  Bryanism  is  not 
\  strong  factor  in  the  next  national  Demo- 
:onrention.  The  so  called  Democratic  har- 
irs  should,  therefore,  bear  in  niiud  that  the 

forces  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  tlist  it 

be  impossible  to  secura  tlio  Democratic 
ation  in  1904  for  any  man  who  was  not  an 
nd  active  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last 
ign.      Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  criticised  se- 

the  liarmony  meeting  of  the  Tilden  I'lub, 
ct  we  referred  last  month,  on  the  ground 
.  gave  the  principal  place  of  honor  and 
nee  to  Mr.    Cleveland,  who  hail  not  sup- 

the  regular  Democratic  ticket  at  the  lust 
n.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
snca.  for  1904  is  the  Hon.  Hicbard  Olney, 
tsachuaatta  ;  bat  unless  present  signs  fail, 
mocratic  candidate  will  bo  a  mucli  younger 
hftn  Mr.  Olney,  and  will  come  from  New 
or  ebo  from  the  Sontli.  Among  the 
im  men  whose  names  may  come  into  great 
lence  in  connection  with  the  Democratic 
■oy  are,  6rst,  Governor  Montague  of  Vir- 

and,  second,  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  been  gaining  ground 
(Tm     i*P'(1'7   ■"    ^    Congressional     figure. 

Although  a  new  member  of  the  Sen- 
id  one  of  the  youngest  ever  elected  to  that 
b«  bad  come  to  be  recognized  ae  the  most 
le  debater  and  the  most  promising  leader 
)  Democratic  aide  of  the  cliamber,  before 
cent  eeasion  came  to  an  end.  Since  then 
I  shown  himself  able  to  control  the  party 
ition  of  his  own  State.  Those,  however, 
honght  well  of  him,  and  were  willing  to 
vledgehia  seeming  growth  in  capacity  as  a. 
man,  were  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
:ion,  almost  at  the  very  end  of  the  session, 
)haae  of  bis  character  which  had  not  been 
I.  Mr.  Bailey  had  made  serious  charges 
t  the  solicitor  of  the  State  Department,  an 


esteemed  public  man  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  naturally  camo  to  the  de- 
fense of  an  official  from  his  own  State  whom  he 
well  knew,  and  he  declared  that  Senator  Bailey's 
charges  and  asjiersions  Wei's  nnwarrantud.  Be- 
cause Senator  Beveridgo  could  not  withdraw  his 
statement  that  tlie  attack  was  unwarranted  with- 
out himself  rcflectiiiK  upon  his  friend  the  State 
Department      ofRcial, 

H     Senator    Bailey    most 


■dly  chose  to  ci 
sidt-r  thiit  )ii>  had  been 
suited  :  and  he  made 
briitiil  and  violent 
attempt  to  assault  the 
Senatur  rruni  Indiana. 
It  will  H'quire  several 
uplary 
bfliavior  for  Mr.  Bai- 
<'y  to  live  down  tjio 
bad  n^putaticm  this  in- 
:dont  has  pven  Inm. 
The  (piari'cl  was  en- 
tirelv  on  one  side. 
Senator  Beveridge 
never  for  a  moment  losing  his  good  temjMfr.  Mr. 
Ileveridge's  industry,  cnuriifro,  and  sheer  ability 
have  alreatly  given  him  a  liigh  position  in  the 
Senate.  As  to  the  rellectii)ns  upon  the  State  De- 
partment and  uptm  Mr.  IViifield,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate  will  investigate. 

.  Tho  remarkable  position  attained  in 

in'oJ^,',  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
oitf  at  HBmt.  (,(,„si„^  i„  til,,  last  session  is  set  forth 
in  an  article  elsewhere  in  lliis  issno  of  the  Kevikw 
from  thejMjnof  Mr.  Walter  Wt'llman, — an  article, 
which,  if  eulogistic,  does  not  exaggerate  the 
facts.  Mr.  Spooncr's  usefulness  as  a  public  man, 
and  its  recognition  by  the  country  at  large,  ought 
to  arouse  the  pride  of  the  State  of  Wis<.':onsin  in 
so  worthy  a  Senator.  His  term  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  the  whole  country  hopes  that  he  may 
be  reelected  ;  but  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  shari>ly  divided  over  cerl^in  State  is- 
sues, and  the  convention  held  in  the  middle  of 
July  was  dominated  by  liovemor  Lo  Kollotte  and 
bis  friends.  A  rcnomination  was  acconled  to 
the  governor,  and  a  platform  was  adopted  strongly 
advocating  nominations  by  direct  vote  through 
primaries,  and,  further,  certain  taxation  meas- 
ures which  are  leading  features  in  Mr.  La  Foi- 
lette's  pobcy  for  the  reform  of  Wisconsin  politics 
and  government.  Mr.  SjKioner's  merits  as  a  Sen- 
ator were  fully  recognized  by  the  convention  ; 
but  his  endorsement  for  another  term  was  made 
conditional  upon  his  express  acceptance  q1  U\<»m 
planks  in  the  platlonu  'kXucU,  Vwj'm^  tvo  \ie»ic«i.'^ 
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upon  party  doctrine,  set  forth  the  favorite  proj- 
ectB  of  the  governor.  Mr.  S[)ooner  should  bo 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  Dational  questions, 
and  should  be  excused  by  both  sides  from  par- 
ticipation at  the  present  moment  in  controversies 
over  strictly  State  and  local  matters. 

The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  held 
lu^Sf^nT'  "'^'''  convention  on  July  1,  and  re- 
nominated Gov.  Samupl  R,  Van  Sant. 
The  Michigan  Repub- 
licans, on  June  26, 
had  renominated  Gov. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  These 
three  Northwestern 
States,  —  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota,  —  had, 
through  a  number  of 
their  representatives 
in  the  House,  strong- 
ly opposed  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  plan,  and 
had  been  active  and 
prominent  in  the 
movement  of  the  so- 
called  "beet-  sugar 
insurgents."  The 
Minnesota  convention  undertook  in  its  platform 
to  endorse  at  the  same  time  President  Roosevelt's 
demand  for  reciprocity  and  the  position  of  the 
Minnesota  representatives  in  their  specific  opposi- 
tion. Minnesota  wants  to  malte  sure  that  the  sugar 
trust  shall  not  derive  benefit  from  the  way  in 
which  reciprocity  is  applied.  TlieWisconain  con- 
vention did  not  express  itself  on  the  subject.  The 
Michigan  platform  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
question  of  Cuban  reciprocity,  but  by  inference 
its  strong  endorsement  of  the  protective  tariff 
may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  reciprocity  with  Cuba  would  involve  a  weak- 
ening of  the  protective  system. 

The  Republicans  at  large  are  opposing 
^'" uiHt^'"  ^^^  reopening  of  the  tariff  question 

at  the  prnaent  time,  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  is  actually  pros]>erous,  that  the 
tariff  is  working  well,  that  no  business  interests 
are  demanding  any  changes  in  it,  and  that  no 
class  of  people  iias  come  forward  to  show  that  it 
suffers  any  injuries  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
Dingley  schedules.  The  Democratic  campaign 
committee,  on  tlio  other  hand,  has  determined 
to  make  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  the  foremost 
issues  in  the  November  elections.  A  number  of 
Republican  platforms  have  endorsed  President 
itoosevelt  s  position  regarding  trusts,  and  it  may 
jirove  somewhat  difficult  for  the  Democrats  to 


establish  their  right  to  make  any  party  capital 
out  of  that  problem.  The  gratifying  progms 
made  in  the  adjustment  of  Philippine  conditions 
leaves  little  room  for  partisan  attacks  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  shrewdest  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  are  well  aware  that  nothing  could  be 
much  more  unpopular  with  the  people  than  as- 
saults upon  our  army  in  its  splendid  and  self- 
sacrificing  labors  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
The  compulsory  retirement  of  Gen.  Jacob  H. 
Smith  by  President  Roosevelt  has  fumished 
sufGcient  proof  to  the  country  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  condoned  any  methods  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  The  one  thing 
for  which  the  Republican  party  deserves  to  suffer 
severely  in  the  CongreBsionai  campaign  is  its 
failure  to  deal  honorably  and  efficiently  with  Cuha, 

..  .  The  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Penniyl- 
Ceai  strikt  vsnis  had  continued  without  incident! 
Atttrttt.  startling  enough  to  attract  widespread 
attention  until  the  holding  of  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Indianapo- 
lis, on  July  17  and  the  two  following  days.  The 
object  of  this  convention  was  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  bituminous  miners  of  the  countiy 
should  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  men  of  the 
hard-coal  districts.  President  Mitchell  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner that  the  bituminousmen  should  remain  at  work 
in  accordance  with  the  wage-scale  arrangements 
under  which  they  were  employed,  and  argued  that 
the  best  way  to  help  the  hard-coal  miners  would 
be  to  contribute  money  regularly  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  first  proposition,  that  every  miner 
should  contributeadollar  a  week  from  his  wages, 
was  modified  in  favor  of  a  percentage  plan  which 
would  yield  as  much,  or  more,  money  in  the  l^- 
gregate.  It  was  also  determined  to  look  to  other 
trade  unions  and  to  the  general  public  for  Sbbd- 
cial  support,  and  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
American  people  explaining  the  situation  and 
stimulating  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitistion. 
Among  well-informed  people  in  Pennsylvania 
the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  the  strike  would 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The 
employing  interests  involved  were  disseminatiitg 
the  view  that  the  strike  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
integration. It  was  asserted  that  a  coasidenhls 
amount  of  hard  coal  was  being  mined,  and  that  tbil 
amount  would  steadily  increase.  Large  iDdoatrid 
consumers  of  hard  coal,  however,  were  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  supplies.  MetnwMs. 
it  was  said  that  a  very  coueiderable  proportioBot 
the  mining  population  had  gono  away  from  thsai- 
thracite  districts.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  fortOBsIs 
for  all  concerned  if  all  these,  and  mors  boids^ 
should  find  permanent  employment  e 
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Midsummer  always  brings  its  alarms 
Buaineas     about  Staple  CFops  whlch  are  reported 
Conditions.    ^  ^  suffering  from  drought  or  excos 

sive  rain,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Particular 
localities,  even  in  the  best  crop  years,  suffer 
from  adverse  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
1 902  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  year.  The 
rains  injured  considerably  the  winter  wheat  crop  ; 
l»nt,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  will  be 
at  least  an  average  yield  of  wheat,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  corn  and  cotton  are  very  good.  LaT>or 
controversies,  apart  from  the  anthracite  coal 
strike,  were  as  a  rule  finding  solution,  and  the 
industrial  situation  was  exceedingly  good  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture.  The  iron  and  steel  trades 
will  show  larger  aggregates  for  1902  tlian  last 
year,  which,  in  turn,  had  broken  all  previous 
records.  A  gratifying  result  of  this  unprece- 
dented prosperity  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  voluntarily  advanced 
the  wages  of  100,000  employees  10  per  cent., 
this  advance  applying  to  union  as  well  as  non- 
union men.  Although  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  purchase  and  consolidation  of  steam- 
ship lines  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J .  Pierpont 
Morgan,  there  has  not  yet  been  announced  the 
forrnation  of  any  company  representing  the 
steamship  aggregation.  The  suits  against  the 
Xorthem  Securities  Company  are  still  pending, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  delay  in  organizing 
the  new  steamship  company  has  something  to  do 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities litigation. 

The  South  American  states  are  not  in 
^"Ameriea^'  Very  satisfactory  news  relation  with 

the  outside  world,  but  there  were 
enough  bulletins  from  Venezuela  last  month  to 
show  that  the  revolution  had  taken  a  new  hold, 
and  that  President  Castro  had  left  liis  capital  and 
taken  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  fiehi  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  losing,  defensive  campaign.  Our 
cruisers,  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Topeka,  were  at 
La  Guayra,  and  our  minister,  Mr.  Bo  wen,  on  July 
14,  asked  by  cable  for  another  warship.  In  C-o- 
lombia  the  revolutionists  have  been  suffering  re- 
verses, and  Colombia  has  been  giving  some  at- 
tention to  Nicaragua  on  the  charge  that  the 
Nicaraguans  had  been  abetting  the  Colombian 
revolutionists  for  reasons  relating  to  canal  rivalry. 
The  presence  of  the  United  States  vessel,  the 
Marietta,  helped  to  restore  order  in  Haiti,  where 
earlier  in  the  summer  a  revolution  had  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  President  Jiminez,  who  has 
found  in  New  York  a  safe  and  congenial  refuge. 
New  elections  were  pending  in  Haiti  last  month. 
Uruguay  has  been  stirred  up  over  an  alleged  plot 
to  MtMdnate  the  President,  who  had  accordingly 


felt  himself  justified  in  disregarding  the  consti- 
tution and  arresting  a  number  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  occasional  recurrence  of  volcanic 
activity  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  has  ceased  to  at- 
tract  much  outside  attention,  although  the  situa- 
tion is  a  very  painful  and  unhappy  one  for  the 
people  who  live  there. 

The  Venezuelan  and  French  govem- 
Affafrs,  ^^®J^ts  havc  entered  upon  a  most  ad- 
mirable agreement  for  settling  by 
arbitration  the  outstanding  disputes  due  to  various 
claims  of  French  citizens.  Each  country  is  to 
appoint  an  arbiter,  and  M.  do  Leon  y  Castilo,  the 
Spanish  minister  to  Paris,  is  to  be  the  third 
arbiter.  The  first  two  will  settle  as  many  points 
as  possible,  and  all  remaining  differences  will  be 
settled  finally  and  without  appeal  by  the  Spanish 
minister.  This  excellent  arrangement  will,  of 
course,  hold  good  no  matter  what  faction  suc- 
ceeds in  the  civil  war.  The  new  French  admin- 
istration has  taken  hold  of  some  very  important 
questions.  Premier  Combes  is  enforcing  the  law 
relating  to  religious  associations  with  unsparing 
rigor,  and  a  great  number  of  Church  schools  have 
accordingly  been  closed.  M.  Rouvier,  the  new 
Finance  Minister,  is  proposing  to  make  his  term 
of  official  power  memorable  by  a  conversion  to  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  of  that  part  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  France  that  now  pays  3^  per  cent. 


Affairs 
in 


In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  France,  there 
^Spafn      ^^  *  strong  movement  on  foot  against 

the  control  of  the  Church  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  A  very  drastic  decree  on  this 
subject  has  been  signed  by  King  Alfonso.  Senor 
Canalejas,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Sagasta  ministry,  resigned  some  little  time  ago, 
and  he  has  been  stirring  up  the  country  with  an 
impassioned  popular  campaign  against  clerical 
domination.  Apropos  of  King  Edward's  new 
Order  of  Merit,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  there 
has  been  much  agitation  in  Spain  over  appoint- 
ments to  King  Alfonso's  new  order,  to  which  it 
was  announced  that  all  the  eminent  Spaniards  of 
science  and  letters  would  be  named  in  the  first 
group.  The  greatest  diCBculty  arose  over  the 
question  of  including  the  rather  liberal  and  mod- 
ern-minded novelist  Galdos,  who  has  now,  how- 
ever, received  his  grand  cross.  The  new  treaty 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  amity  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  was  signed  on  July  3 
by  the  Spanish  foreign  minister  and  our  minis- 
ter, Bellamy  Storer,  at  Madrid.  The  new  minis- 
ter from  Spain  to  the  United  States  is  Senor  de 
Ojeda,  who  presented  his  credentials  at  the  State 
Department  on  July  15.  He  is  a  most  accom- 
plished and  intelligent  gQuU«m%i\i^^\!L<c^Y^YQL\8k^\^ 
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with  [orco  and  wwlotii  tlic  advanta^s  that  woiiKl 
ensue  frmii  a  rei'ijiroL-ity  treaty  butweeii  Spain 
and  the  ilriil«d  Slut«s. 

The  Gorman  AErariane  are  evidently 
^Ab^d"    ""'  eo'"y  ^  succeed  will  llieir  tarifE 

project.  As  wiia  stiitiMi  last  niontli, 
the  Keichstatf  lias  adjuurneil  until  October,  and 
the  Agrarians  had  apjiarently  iK'cn  told  byOlian- 
celkiv  von  Hiilow  tliat  then!  is  no  chancu  lor  the 
success  of  their  mfiwiirf  In'forc  the  ckiction  of  a 
new  KeicliBtan,  which  wnj*  to  i>cciir  ue.tt  winter 
or  spring.  The  agnvnient  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  has  bi-en  formally  signed, 
but  European  alliances  are  no  lon^r  re^^arded  as 
menacin^r  or  warlike  ;  but,  on  tliu  coittrnry,  as  fac- 
tors for  the  inaintiiiiancc  of  peace.  The  relations 
U'tween  France  and  Gcrninnv  are  (;;raduallv  im- 
proving ;  Austria  and  Russia  have  a  spi-.-iai  un- 
derstanding regarding  the  Halkaiis  and  the  East- 
ern Question  ;  wliile  Italy  and  France  have  conic 
into  very  giwd  relations  tliroiigli  general  agree- 
ment ujion  their  nw|H'ctive  spheres  in  North 
Africa,  Apnipoa  i.f  the  French  protectorate 
over  Tunis,  it  ia  to  1».-  noted  that  the  old  Hey, 
riidi-Ali,  died  nul  long  ago,  and  that  he  lias  been 
succeeded  by  Sidi  Mcihamed.  The  fact  that  in 
the  very  period  of  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Al- 


O  TDI  OAHPANILS.  WHICH  FKLL  L.AiT  NallTH. 

liance  the  King  of  Italy  should  be  in  Rosui 
visiting  tiie  (Izar,  and  that  he  was  able  to  secun 
a  promise  that  the  Czar  would  visit  him  at  Rorae, 
makes  plain  euougli  that  Germany's  allies  are 
not  necessarily  under  strained  relations  with  tlie 
ally  of  France.  The  whole  civilized  world  wu 
shocked  at  ihe  news,  on  July  14,  that  the  famoai 
Campanile,  or  bell  tower,  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Ven- 
ice, had  completely  collapsed.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Jost^ph  is  apparently  about  to  succeed  in 
securing  a  renewal  of  the  A  ustro- Hungarian  cui- 
toms  union.  The  Austrian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  lieen  ma<le  an  ambassador,  and,  in 
turn,  our  minister  at  Vienna,  Mr.  McCormick, 
has  lieen  promoted  to  liko  rank.  Lord  Hope- 
touii  has  thrown  up  in  disgust  the  governor- 
generalship  of  Australia,  the  trouble  being  dw 
to  opposition  to  the  plan  for  raising  hie  salaiT 
from  jir.0,000  to  *100,000.  Minister  "Wu  Tiag- 
I'ung  is  needed  in  C'hina  for  important  serrin 
relating  to  a  iiioderniMtion  of  tlie  lawa  of  tlw 
empire,  and  Sir  I,iiang<C  hen -Tung,  well  known  in 
this  country  and  a  Yale  graduate,  Hucceeda  liiiQ. 
Uur  State  Dejiarttnent  has  been  rendering  Cbist 
great  service  of  late,  and  as  one  result  'nenUiB 
is  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Enropean  powen  lliii 
month.  Ratiilcatious  of  the  Maiichnrian  cobtm- 
tion  were  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Joim  St. 
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PROCBBDINOS    1 

June  a*.— The  Senate  pftMwx  a  bill  for  the  ]mrfliftt*  of 
B  natlonKl  forest  reserve  in  the  SoiitliiTii  AppHlilchinn 
Mountains  nod  rHtifles  an  aKrvemeiit  with  tlit'Oioctaw 

and  ChickasHir  lodlaDH Tlie  Hoiine  cIohl-h  {general 

debate  on  the  Pbilipptne  civil  Kov«miiirnr  lillt. 

June  35.— The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation 
bill  and  piwtpones  coQHideiulion  o(  t)ie  l)ill  actniittint( 
Arizona,  N'ew  Mexico,  and  Uklalioma  to  ^tatehool  till 
December  10. 

Jnna  SB. — The  Senate  passes  the  geneml  di^llcifncy 

appropriation  bill The  House,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  HT, 

pasBca  the  Philippine  civil  government  bill,  nnil  by  a 
Tote  of  898  to  8  paves  the  Senat«  iHthinlan  CAnat  bill, 
which  goes  to  the  Preafdent  fur  signatun.'. 

Jane  SOi — The  Houxe  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  Philippine  civil  government  bill,  and  Hgreen  ti>  the 
•ppmpriiUlon  of  (1110,000  to  meet  the  Invies  of  the 
CharlMton  expoutlon  lu  the  general  lieflclency  bill. 

Jttlj  1,— An  agreement  Ih  reached  between  IIuuhv  and 
SMUtto  on  tlw  DAval  appropriation  bill,  by  the  termn  of 
which  one  battleship  is  to  be  built  in  a  governiiutnt 
r«rd.  Mid  Olhen  In  case  of  any  attempt  to  n-Htricl.  cimi- 
"~    "    '(  MMton  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT. -AMERICAN. 

Xi'liniskii  IVniiKTatM  niid  Piipulistn  agree 


\V.  II,  ThoiiipHoii  torgovM 

l^iilh  Daliotjk  DeiiKHTalM  and  PopuliMH  nominate 

John  b'.  Martin  tor  i(iivi'mor Minnesota  I>enioLTat8 

iiuniiniite  Ijeimiinl  A.  HosinK  for  Ko^'t-*'^""' Pennsyl- 

viinirt  IleniocratH  nominate  ex-Gov,  Kolwrt  K,  Pattlson 

for  K'>vernor Miwiouri  Kepublicaiia  name  Theodore 

KooHevelt  for  President  in  1901. 

June  3H.— M it'll igau  Kepublicanst  reDoniinate  Got. 
Aarun  T.  Bliss. 

July  I. — MinnesotA  Kepublicans  renominate  Govern- 
or Vim  Saiit  and  adi>pt  a  platform  declaring  for  Cuban 
reciprocity  nni\  KUpportiug  Pre«ident  Koosevelt. 

July  3.— Ueurgiii  Dcmocratn  iioniinat«  Joseph  M.  Tpf- 
rell  for  governor  (nee  page  ITO). 

July  ».— OrderH  are  ImhuhI  by  President  Roosevelt  et* 
tabliithing  civil  Koveriiment  throu^bout  tlie  Philip- 
pines and  proclaiming  Humealy  tor  Filipino  political 
pri«.n..rH. 

.Inly  fi,— Presirleiit  Roosevelt  Issues  an  order  forbid- 
ding iiersons  in  tlie  claMsiflefl  civil  Hervii.'e  to  use  outHide 
Influence  in  Httenipts  to  secure  promotiou. 

July  16.— Wyomlaglle^'b\\cKa&T«nwa\nB!uc.\>«'t<$n>*' 
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July  9.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  rota 
of  ROT  to  331,  Invaliilntea  the  election  of  Count  Jean  da 
Castellane,  on  account  of  hiii  iihc  of  money. 

July  11,— I»rd  Salisbury  tcsIkhh  the  premiership  of 
lirent  BritHiti. 

July  la.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Jamen  Balfonr  soo- 
cemlr,  \jotOi  SalUbury  as  prime  minister  of  Gre&t  BritiJn 
(itee  page  Ifll). 

July  H. — Sir  Michael  Hickn-Beach  resigos  hin  port- 
folio as  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  iu  the  Biitliili 
Governmeut. 

July  17.— Earl  Cadogan  resigns  the  lord  lieatenkDcj 
of  Irelaud. 

July  IS.— It  is  ofBcIally  aunounced  In  London  that 
King  Kdnard's  covountlou  will  take  place  on  Auputtl 

July  a«.— Seyyid  AUi  Is  procl^med  Sultan  of  Zanil- 
bnr,  nlth  Prime  Minister  Kogers  an  regent. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  21,— Russia  withdraws  from  the  foreign  gorem- 
nicnt  of  Tlen-tain  and  from  the  foreign  oonCerence  U 

Peking The  Chilean   i^euate   ratlHea  the    arraDgi- 

tnent  lietweeu  the  Chiienii  and  Argentine  govemmeot*. 

June  38.- The  Triple  Alliance,  or  Drelbund,  of  Oer 
niauy,  Austria,  and  Italy  Ih  renewed  at  Berlin. 

July  1.— China  refuses  to  pay  the  July  installment  ot 
the  indemnity  except  at  the  rate  of  exchange  preTailing 
on  April  1,  lUOl,  uud  iu  this  attitude  is  supported  by 
.  the  United  States- 
July  3,— Governor  Taft  communlcat«i  to  the  Vatinn 
the  t«n»s  on  which  tlie  United  States  propones  to  ae- 

<|uire  the  land  held  by  the  (rinrH  in  the  Philippine* 

A  treaty  uf  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between 
tlie  Uuited  States  and  Spain  Is  signed  at  Madrid. 

July  4.— Thirty  Itulgarians  are  killed  by  Tnrkiih 
tnwiw  un  tlie  frontier. 

July  il.— Xegntiiitioiis  with  Colombia  for  a  Panoms 
Canal  treaty  are  begnu  by  the  United  States. 

July  13.— Sir  l.innij  Chen  Tung  is  appointed  Chtunt 
miniati'v  tu  the  I'niteil  States..  ..The  King  of  Italy  ar- 
rival at  St.  Peternliurg  as  the  guest  of  the  Czar. 

July  Hi.— Govel-iiur  Taft  pn-sents  to  the  Vatican  the 
flual  ftaleiuent  iif  the  intentions  of  the  United  States 
rcgiinliiig  the  withdrawal  o(  the  friars  from  the  Philip 
piueH....Tbe  Spuninh  Treitty  Claime  Commission  de- 
cider that  claims  uf  Anu'rican  citizens  for  destmction 


Ritliards  for  K"*''>™or President  KuoiH'VcIt   repri- 

maiiiK  anil  wnnimlwirily  ri'tires,  Bri^.-Gen.  .liicob  II. 
Smith,  on  iiccouut  tit  hin  "kill  and  Imvn''  order  in  the 
Philippines. 

July  IT.— Wisconsin  Ki-publicauH  renominate  Gov. 
RolH^rt  M.  La  Foiled*-,  and  declare  iu  favor  of  tlm  re- 
election iif  John  <.'.  ."^p'xiner  fi  the ITnitixl  Sl,<it«s Seunte, 
on  lamditioii  that  lie  iicrept  tlie  principles  of  the  State 
plnttorni  (itee  juige  lllTj. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT.-FOREION. 

June'23.— I..ord  MilniT  is  sivoi-n  in  as  governor  of  the 
Onmtte  Hivi-r  Colony,  in  South  Afriiii. 

June  W.— An  i>|>vriition  for  append icitis  Is  i>i>rfornied 
on  King  E<lwanl  VII.,  and  the  corouatiou  ceremony  is 
intlefiuitely  iKwtpoueil. 

Jnue  ai.— The  British  House  ot  C^munonx  pasttes  third 
reading  of  llunuce  bill  by  a  vnt«  of  'SX<  to  181. 

June  3T.  — The  French  Goveniment  onlfrs  the  closing 
of  lao  girls'  schoiils  established  since  the  [inKsing  of  the 
Religions  Associations  Tdiw. 

June  2S.— The  Swedish  ministry  reslKNs.  and  M. 
BoHtrHm  uiiderlAkes  the  rurniinij  of  a  new  cabinet. 

June  80.— The  con  fen-nee  of  British  colonial  preiuU-ra 
ia  oitened  in  Ijoiidon. 

July  1.— Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  reviews  ilie  Itviti.sh  i.v 
loulal  troops  Iu  Ijoiulon. 

July  3.— Veneziielan  Kiiverntnent  trisips  under  (Jen. 
Modesto  Castro,  the  Pn-sident's  brotlier.  art!  routed  by 
revolutionary  troops  uniler  (ieneral  Itoliimlo. 

July  4.— The  fliiiuice  bill  pa-sea  thini  reiulinji:  In  the 
British  House  of  Lords. 

July  a— The  British  Parliament  discusses  the  Atlan- 
tic shipping  combination. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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of  property  bj  the  Cobmi  fnrargenbi  ma;  be  ndmitteil 
to  proof ;  itnd,  furtht^r,  thnt  no  XvgtiX  stale  o(  war  existed 
ill  4*iiImi  (luring  the  Inunrrectlon  prior  to  the  Sptaixh 

Jill}-  IT.— The  ChincHe  foreiKii  olllce  acceptH  thetemis 
for  the  withdrftwnl  of  foreign  troops  nt  Tiea-tsiu. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCBS  OF  THB  MONTH. 
Jnne  83.— President  Mitchell,  of   the   United  Mine 
Workers,  issues  a  stnte- 
ment  Kiting  the  tnlnerH' 
Hide    in    the   nnthraoitu 
coai  strike  {seepage 310). 

losses    In   the   buslnesit 
portion  of  Portland,  Ore. 

June  33.— The  Toronto 
ntreeC-nilway  strike  is 
settled  by  a  coinproniitie. 

June  35,  —  A  w  1 11(1- 
Htorm  in  Indiana  (»uses 
damage  estimated  al 
«3,OOO,O0O.., .President 
Roosevelt  receives  the 
degreeof  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Jane  36.  —  1 1  la  a n- 
nounced  that  King  Ed- 
ward has  established  nn 
Order  of  Merit  in  Kng- 
land,  to  nbich  the  fol- 
lowing tneUe  men  have 
been  admitted :  Lords 
Wolseley,  Roberts,  and 
Kitchener  i  Admirals  Seymour  mid  Keppel ;  I^urd  Kel- 
vin, Lord  Rayleigh,  Lord  Lister,  iiuil  Sir  Wi  1 1 iiim Hug- 
gins;  Mr.  George  Frederick  Wnttji  (we  juige  183),  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Leek;  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 

June  30. — The  American  Associati(m  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science  begins  its  seBslons  nt  Pittsburg. 

July  3.— Fire  at  LourenEo  Marques,  In  Purtngoesa 
East  Africa,  destroys  British  niilitHry  stores  valued  nt 
more  than  £500,000  («3,SOD,000). 

July  4.— President  Boosevett  makes  a  Fourth  of  July 
Address  at  Pittsbnrg. 

July  5.— King  Edwaid's  physicians  announce  that  his 
Majesty  la  oat  of  danger. . ,  .President  Hoosevelt  beginn 
hia  summer  vacation  at  Oyster  Day,  I^ong  Island. 

July  8.— The  centenary  of  Alexanilw  Uunias,  the 
elder.  Is  celebrated  at  his  birthplnce,  Villers  Cotterets, 
Fmncc — Destructive  floods  cause  much  damage  in 
central  and  western  New  York  State. 

July  7.— A  strike  of  freight  handlers,  affecting  all  the 
railroada  entering  Chicago,  goes  into  effect :  0,000  nieii 

July  10.— A  gaa  expl(Mion  in  the  Camliria  mine  at 
Jotiiwtown,  Pa.,   cau«es  the  death  of  more  than  100 

men Thousands  of  people  are  rendered  homeless  by 

tho  high  water  in  the  Des  Moines  Klver,  Iowa.... The 
National  Bdncatlonal  Assoclntlon,  i[i  session  at  Minne- 
^ioIIb,  choo»w  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  on  Its  presi- 
dent. 


Uro  troops  in  tlie  Civil  War, 
later  illstLngulalied  as  plii- 
Inntliropi^t.  and  Cummls- 
sloncr  of  Indian  Aftaira  un- 
der President  Harrison.) 


July  14.— The  famous  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  Venice  falls  in  ruins  (see  iiage  1.101, 

July  I5.-Kirg  Edward  Is  taken  to  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

July  16.— The  Htriking  frei((ht  handlers  nt  Chicago 
return  to  work,  without  I'on cessions  from  the  railroads. 
,...A  strike  tlea  up  the  street-railway  system  of  Kich- 
mond,  Vn- 

July  19.— The  national  convention  of  the  United  Mine 

Workers  at  Iniliaiinpolis  declares  ngninst  n  general 

strike  of   biluniirious    miners   and  adopts    President 

Mitchell's  luisettsmeut  plan  tor  raising  fuiiils. 

OBITUARY. 

June  23,— Denn  Sage,  a  prominent  merchant  o[  Al- 

luiny,  K.  v.,  61 William  Bement   T.ent,  author  of 

"Halcyon   Days"  and    other  iKxiks,  lit) Charles  T. 

Child,  editor  of  the  Electriml  itn-frio,  S5. 

June  34.— Hon.  George  I^eake,  I*remier  and  Attorney- 
General  of  western  Australia,  46. 

jTine  25,— Ex-.IUBtlce  Walter  ».  Cox,  of  Washington, 
I).  C.,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Guitenu.  the  assas- 
sin of  Garfield,  T6 James  Fergus  fouiuler  of  Fergus 

Fnlis,  Minn.,  and  Montana  pioneer,  89 Charles  D. 

Poston.  tlie  '•  Father  of  .VrlBona,"  80. 

June ■>il.— The  Bev.  Dr.  William  Garden Cowle,  Bishop 

of  Auckland,  "1 Mnj.-Gen.   Sir   Francis  Scott,  who 

commanded  Ashnnti  <-i[K-ditlon,  18ll5-»),  CT, . ,  .Kt.  Hon. 
Wiliinm  Lidderdiile,  director  and  ex-governor  of  the 
Bnnk  of  England,  TO. 

June  3".— -Sir  .Icihii  Major  Henniker-Miijor,  Governor 

of  tht>  Isle  [if  Mnn,  >iO Tu.stice  Chnrles  D.  lji>iig,  of 

the  MicbiKan  Supreme  Court,  (il. 
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(Klne  Albert  UnA 

June  28.— Jiidgo  Henry  K.  Baker,  of  Hallowoll, 
Mnlue,  95. 

June  aU,— Gen.  Jolin  HendrickHon,  o(  New  Vork,  Civil 
W»r  vifterHii.TO... .Major  In*  Alexuiider  Slialer,  civil 
enijinHer,  40. 

■Tilly  4.— Herv*  A.  E.  A.  Faye,  the  a»- 
trunuiiier,  olrleHtmeniberof  the  Acmlemy 
iif  SclellMR,  88. 

July  T.  — Chief  JiiHttce  ManhAll  J. 
WilliHinit,  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  05 

Willliiiu  Cliirk.  tha  threiid  iiiunuCao- 

tiirer  o(  Newark,  N.  J.,  61. 

Jaly  ft— JaiiipH  P.  Stephenit,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  oiiHuftlie  oldeflt  pottery  mnnu- 
fnctnrersiiithenHintry,  fl3 — Mrti.  Mary 
H.  Cheese liorimifh.  of  SnriitoKn.  N.  Y., 
n  niiuliiture-portrHit  artittt,  T9. 

July  a.  — .liulge  WilliHm  Marvin,  of 
SkuiHiHtt^Ies,  N.  Y.,  W  ....  Eilinund  J. 
Cleuvelanil.  n  wiik-ly-kuown  Kenealogiat, 
.it  Hartford,  Ci.iiii.,  W. . . . Mrs.  Churlex G. 
I.*laild,  nil  AiiiericHii  woiimii  iv«ll  known 
in  Kuro|»e,  71. 

July  10.— Mrs.  Auule  Aleiauder  Hector  ("  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander"), the  KugliHh  uovelixt,  TT. 


brother.  Prince  Gcorse.) 

July  13.— Archbishop  Patrick  A.  FMhan,  ot  tba  Ro- 
man Cathiillc  archdiocTBe  of  Chicago^  ^ 

July  13 —Gen. Thomas  J.Uorgan,  CivilWuretou, 

and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  B^itbt 

Home  Mi&xlon  Sodetj,  SS. 

July  I4.-Sir  Joseph  Igudiu  UtUt. 
Chief  Justice  and  Deputy  UoTamoE  tt 
Newfoundland,  BT.... William  Still,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  pcvmlanl 
members  of  the  negTo  laoe,  80. 

July  18— The  Very  Rw.  WUUam 
Chuka,  vicar -general  of  the  Botnu 
Catholic  dloceae  of  Nebraaka,  (S. 


July  IT.— Brevet  Maj.-Uen.  ChariM  K. 
Smith,  retired,  of  Maine,  Civil  War  vrt- 
eran,  T6....MaJ.  Frederick  W.  Coleman, 
of  Plainlleld,  N.  J.,  Civil  War  veteran, 

05 William    Johnston,    CooaerTBtlve 

member  of  Parliament  far  Soutb  Bel- 
faxt  73....  William  H.  WtllUma,  xen- 
eral  manager  of  the  Union  News  Com- 
paiiy,  03. 

July  18.— The  Sultan  of  Zantibar.... 
Marquis  Salgo,  a  distinguished  Japanese  atatesaiaD. 
July  aO.— JohuW.  Mackay,  American  OnaDoler,  71. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  l>een  announced 
for  this  munlh;  Anierieim  Hiir  Association,  St 
Saratof;a  ijpriiigK,  X.  Y.,  on  Auxunt  '£!-'JS;  Amfricaii 
Flsheriefl  siiricty,  at  Put-iu-Bay,  Ohio,  on  Angimt  h-7  \ 
American  ForeHtry  Asiioclatiori,  at  I<iu)Hin|t,  !tIioh.,  im 
August  37-3)! ;  Ijeiitcuv  <>f  American  MuiiicipalitieH,  at 
(irnuil  KapiilH,  Mleh.,  on  AuKUst  OT-SU ;  American  I^ark 
and  Outdoor  Art  Awuii-iatiiiii,  at  llostnu,  on  Augiiht 
5-7 ;  ITnlveralist  Churirh  iif  America,  at  Old  Orchard, 
Maine,  on  AilguHt  1-10 ;  FvIendK'  luteniational  Cliris- 
tian  Kndeavor  Convention,  at  Kichmond,  Va.,  on  Auk- 
UHt  B-tO ;  National  Feileratliiu  of  Catholic  Societies,  at 
Chicago,  on  August  5-7 ;  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 


Union,  at  Dubuque,  lown,  on  August  M;  SalTatlon 
Army  Kucani|iment.  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  on  Angnst 
IV-September  V ;  General  Conference  of  ChriBtiaD 
Workem  of  the  United  Slntvs,  at  East  NorthBeU, 
Mass.,  on  August  I-SepteiiilieF  7 ;  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kliigdom,  ut  Morristown.  N.  J.,  on  Angnst  4r8 ;  TrmiO' 
MiKtiHHJppl  Congress,  at  St.  Paul,  on  AognatlMS;  Na- 
tional I'raterniil  Congresii,  at  Denver,  on  August  WMO; 
National  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  PhlUppIoe^  at 
Council  BlnfFs.  Iowa,  on  August  14-15;  National  FoM- 
inasterH'  AitHociation,  at  Milwaukee,  Wla,,  on  Awnit 
30-39;  and  tlie  National  Negro  F  " 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  August  35-37. 


SOME  CARTOON 

COMMENTS 
OF  THE  MONTH 


\r  pleasure  darlcenvd  »Dd 
ho  should  hare  troru  th 
Ku  keep  vo  tIbU  ;  bo  »  NsUnn's  pruyer 

Humbly  befon  the  Stonml  Heart  we  brIiiK. 
That  u(  Kin  gracB  and  pit)-  4)«d  ma>'  spare 
And  fflve  M  tack  our  KIdkI 

Hrh  (Lnndon). 
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CB^>BBni.AIi( :  "Ibeiitthebuah;  hvcHtcheii  llieblrd." 
From  tile  Dattu  Eaifit  (BroaklyD,  N.  Y.). 


From  tliB  hupiirrT  iPlillwlelpli 
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Fron  Uw  Trtbww  t3&\im«»9t\\&\ . 
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From  the  CVfflmcrrinl  <Npw  Yoit). 
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Fnim  llio  Tlimt  (Mliiiii'iipoUH). 
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THE  NEW   BRITISH    PREMIER. 


BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW. 


XTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR  is  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  and  attractive  actors  in 
rorld's  great  drama,  and  his  career  is  more 
estive  of  one  of  **0uida'8"  darling  heroes, 
a  mixture  of  one  of  Disraeli's  political  crea- 
,  than  that  of  a  living  English  politician. 
.  fifty-four  years  ago  in  Scotland,  the  son  of 
mmoner,  although  his  lineage  is  older  and 
r  than  that  of  half  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
Ib  mother's  side  connected  with  the  house  of 
,  whose  head  is  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of 
bury,  at  nine  years  he  was  the  heir,  by  the 
I  of  his  father,  to  nearly  100,000  acres  of 
and  a  great  income.  Young  Balfour  was 
ited  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
ler  at  Eton  nor  at  Cambridge  was  he  re- 
Jtble  for  scholarship.  He  left  the  university 
a  second  class  in  moral  science.  At  Cam - 
je  he  belonged  to  *<  Souls,"  a  group  of 
g  men  who  languidly  discussed  transcen- 
dism  and  dabbled  in  metaphysics.  Vol- 
said,  with  his  deplorable  flippancy,  a  maga- 
jirriter  remarked  once,  with  Mr.  Balfour  as  his 
e,  that  when  a  man  talked  about  what  he 
lot  understand  to  those  who  did  not  under- 
I  him,  that  was  metaphysics.  Voltaire  may 
been  right.  One  thing  is  certain.  Mr. 
mr,  as  schoolboy  and  undergraduate,  gave 
*omi8e  of  the  great  things  he  was  to  do  later. 
Q  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  elected  a 
ber  of  Parliament. 

KABLT    DATS   IN    PARLIAMENT. 

iriog  the  next  few  years  he  did  little  to  dis- 
ish  himself  from  the  rank  and  file,  still  less 
ike  any  one  pick  him  out  as  a  future  prime 
iter.  He  was  tall  and  very  thin.  His  face 
long  and  pointed.  His  manner  has  been 
Ibed  as  lackadaisical.  '  ^*  He  had  in  many 
eta  the  whole  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
e,  who  has  been  the  butt  of  the  caricaturists 
be  satiristB  for  two  generations,"  and,  like 
mate  of  caricature  and  satire,  he  found  fre- 
;  oonaolation  in  the  use  of  his  pocket  hand. 
lief.  In  the  House  he  "languidly 
^led"  on  the  bench.  He  was  in  wretcluMl 
1,  and  apparently  marked  for  an  eaily 
His  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  man 
was  deadly  bored  with  life,  who  lived  be- 
he  had  to,  but  who  wished  that  the  curtain 
1  ring  down  as  o^uickly  as  possible.     His 


manner  was  contemptuous  rather  than  sneering. 
He  had  money,  more  money  tlian  he  knew  what 
to  do  with,  but  he  indulged  in  no  senseless  ex- 
travagances, and  his  name  was  linked  with  no 
folly  that  united  him  with  the  mass  of  mankind. 
His  life  was  so  irreproachable  that  in  sheer  de- 
rision he  was  nicknamed  <<  Miss  Balfour"  and 
*<  Miss  Nancy."  And  yet  no  one  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  devoid  of  intelligence.  Five  years 
after  entering  Parliament,  when  ho  was  thirty- 
one  years  old,  he  wrote  his  first  important  book, 
and  probably  because  he  was  a  Cecil  born  north 
of  the  Tweed,  it  was  a  polemical  work.  His 
<*  Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt"  is  not  a  book 
that  can  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  It  showed 
not  only  great  ability,  but  it  also  showed  that  its 
writer  was  a  logician  and  a  master  of  style. 
Written  even  by  a  lesser  person  than  a  Conserv- 
ative member  of  Parliament  connected  bv  ties 
of  blood  with  the  Salisbury  family,  it  would 
have  attracted  attention. 

UNDER    LORD    SALISBURY'S    TUTELAGE. 

He  had  been  serving  his  apprenticeship  during 
those  years.  Either  Lord  Salisbury  had  the 
prescience  to  divine  in  his  nephew  the  same 
qualities  that  were  an  inheritance  of  the  common 
blood,  or  else  it  was  pure  luck  that  made  him 
his  political  guardian.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
was  fortunate  for  both  uncle  and  nephew  ;  and 
this  close  connection  between  Balfour  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  which  began  almost  immediately 
after  he  entered  the  House,  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  character.  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  at  that  time  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  appointed  him  one  of  his  private 
secretaries,  and  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  the  Berlin  conference.  In  1886, 
Mr.  Balfour  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drews University. 

Lord  Salisbury- went  out  of  office,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone came  in,  and  in  1884  Lord  Salisbury  was 
once  more  called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  always  kind  to  his  relatives  ;  so 
kind,  in  fact,  that  the  present  cabinet  has  been 
dubbed  the  '*  Hotel  Cecil,"  b(»causeof  the  numer- 
ous members  of  that  powerful  family,  direct  and 
collateral,  who  sit  at  the  cabinet  Ijoard.  He  made 
his  nephew  a  privy  councillor,  which  means 
much  ;  and  president  of  the  local  government 
board,    which   means   little.      It    was   q^uito  the^ 
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natural  tiling  to  do.  There  was  a  young  man  to 
be  provided  with  a  place.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

ADMISSION   TO    THE   CABINET. 

Lord  Salisbury's  lease  of  power  was  brief. 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  back,  with  an  equally  brief 
tenure  of  office,  and  1S86  once  more  found  Lord 
Salisbury  prime  minister.  This  time  the  favor- 
ite nephew  was  made  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  politicians  and 
the  public  gasped.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  has  little  to  do  ;  but  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  is  the  great  prize  for  which  all  politicians 
strive,  and  cabinet  portfolios  are  not  flung  about 
at  random.  Still  the  country  took  it  good-na- 
turedly. The  British  public  is  a  tolerant  public 
when  it  is  ruled  bv  an  aristocrat.  An  incom- 
petent  more  or  less,  provided  he  is  well-born  and 
respectable,  makes  little  difference.  It  was  during 
his  short  incumbency  of  the  Scottish  office  that 
Mr.  Balfour  earned  the  reputation  which  clung 
to  him  after  years  of  strenuous  life.  He  lay  in 
bed  until  noon,  and  received  his  official  callers 
in  a  dressing  gown.  It  is  said  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  he  has  not  read  a  newspaper  for  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Balfour  refused  to  read  the  news- 
papers. Friends  and  foes  alike  regarded  him  as 
a  silken  sybarite,  as  a  dileUavte  who  was  too  in- 
dolent to  be  great  because  of  his  vices,  or  vicious 
because  of  liis  greatness.  He  was  in  wretched 
health.  His  b<^droom  was  littered  with  medi- 
cine bottles  and  pill  l>oxes.  Alx)ut  that  time  he 
consulted  a  leading  London  physician,  who  told 
him  that  what  he  needed  was  simply  hard  work, 
steady  work,  work  that  would  keep  l)oth  mind 
and  body  occupied. 

THE    IRISH    SECRETARYSHIP. 

Now  a  remarkable  thing  was  done.  It  was 
either  a  flash  of  genius  or  else  an  audacious  dis. 
regard  of  consequences  that  is  the  very  sublimity 
of  genius.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach, — the  same 
Sir  Michael  who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  announced 
his  purpose  to  retire  from  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer, — had  resigned  his  post  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Land  League.  Like  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors in  that  thorny  chair,  he  had  been  unable  to 
stand  the  mental  and  physical  strain.  His  last 
days  in  official  life  wei*e  marke<l  by  a  terridc 
fight  with  the  Irish  meml)ei*s  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Broken  down  in  liealth,  mentally 
shattered,  weary  of  the  thankless  task,  seeing  no 
possibility  of  making  headway,  he  sought  relief 
in  private  life.  Lord  Salisbury  coolly  announced 
to  the  country  that  his  nephew,  Arthur  James 
Balfour,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  had  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  more  arduous  and  much  more  re- 
sponsible post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  public  was  at  first  incredulous,  then  amazed. 
The  Irish  members  were  stunned.  The  thing 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  believed.  Then  when 
they  saw  that  it  was  true,  they  aet  up  a  howl  of 
derisive  delight.  If  Hicks- Beach,  veteran  and 
robust  man,  had  been  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  Iiish  opposition,  how  much  easier  wonld  it  be 
to  destroy  this  weakling,  who  lay  in  bed  until 
noon,  and  looked  at  the  world  from  behind  his 
silken  curtains  with  the  ennui  of  a  man  who  has 
long  ago  exhausted  life  ? 

Ireland  had,  for  some  years,  been  not  only  the 
graveyard  of  the  reputations  of  politicians,  but  it 
had  brought  more  than  one  politician  to  his 
grave.  W.  E.  Forster,  an  honest  man,  physi- 
cally rugged  and  mentally  strong,  with  a  gntt 
political  reputation  and  a  still  greater  poUticil 
future,  closed  his  career  in  the  Irish  office  dis- 
credited and  disheartened,  and  was  foroed  into 
retirement ;  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish^  a  kind 
and  genial  man,  fell  beneath  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin ;  Sir  George  Trevelyan  went  to  Ireland 
with  black  hair,  and  returned  from  there,  a  few 
months  later,  with  hair  turned  gray  and  his  fsoe 
seamed  ;  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  retreated  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  his  health  broken ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  what  had  hi^pened,  appar- 
ently the  most  unsuitable  man  had  been  selected 
to  do  what  other  men,  in  every  way  better  fitted, 
had  found  to  be  impossible.  No  wonder  the 
Irish  howled  with  deliglit. 

A   REVELATION   OF   LATENT   P0WSB8. 

There  followed  a  very  curious  transformation. 
Mr.  Balfour  dropi)ed  the  past  like  a  garment 
which  was  out  of  fashion.  Balfour,  the  dihUmd^ 
the  ^' silk-skinned  sybarite,"  the  ^^m^  man,  to 
whom  existence  itself  was  only  a  bore,  the 
anaemic  hypochondriac,  ceased  to  exist.  In  his 
place  there  was  a  Balfour  w))o  was  robnad^  vig- 
orous, alert ;  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  of  great 
executive  force,  of  such  absolute  command  over 
himself  that  h(i  met  the  most  bitter  taunts  and  the 
foulest  abuse  with  a  smile  on  his  fsoe  thsit  tdd 
nothing.  From  the  moment  that  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  as  Chief  Secietaiy  for 
Ireland,  the  Irish  members  exerted  sU  their  in- 
genuity to  break  him  down.  There  was  no  word 
in  their  (extensive  vocabulary  that  was  not  hmled 
at  him.  A  <*  palsied  masher,"  a  '< perfumed 
popinjay,"  a  <Mnollycoddle,"  were  a  few  of  the 
less  opprobrious  epithets  used  when  speaking  of 
him.  He  wjis  taunted,  reviled,  threatened ;  eveiy 
device  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  was  used  to 
g(»nd  him  into  fury  ;  every  weapon  that  mslice 
could  invent  was  employed  to  wound  him.     He 
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never  flinched.  If  he  felt  the  sting,  he  never 
showed  it.  If  his  sensitive  nature  quivered  under 
the  agony,  no  man  saw  his  suffering.  He  handled 
himself  with  such  consummate  ability,  with  such 
admirable  sang  froid^  with  such  superb  self-con- 
trol, that  he  not  only  amazed  his  friends,  but  he 
made  his  enemies  marvel.  They,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  country,  were  astonished  at  the  miracle 
that  had  been  wrought.  It  was  David  once  more 
confronting  Goliath. 

A    FIERY    ORDEAL. 

Night  after  night  he  stood  up  to  his  torture. 
One  of  two  things  must  happen.  Balfour  must 
emerge  from  the  conflict  either  victor  or  van- 
quished. There  could  be  no  middle  ground.  If 
he  failed,  his  career  was  ended  ;  but  if  he  won, 
it  would  make  him  a  leader  of  men,  and  no  man 
could  wrest  from  him  leadership.  He  won.  It 
was  the  one  thing  he  had  needed  all  his  life,  the 
one  thing  that  was  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that 
was  in  him.  Rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  old  parlia- 
mentary hands  marveled,  he  acquired  a  quick- 
ness in  debate,  a  keenness  of  thrust,  a  deftness  of 
stroke,  a  strength  of  attack,  that  adversaries 
feared  him.  His  mind  was  always  logical,  always 
subtle,  always  philosophical.  Those  were  not 
qualities,  it  would  seem,  that  would  be  effective 
in  a  House  seething  with  passion,  and  yet  they 
were  the  weapons  that  turned  the  illogical  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents.  Those  were  the  weapons 
of  attack.  His  weapon  of  defense,  which  like  a 
coat  of  mail  covered  every  vital  spot,  which  left 
not  even  the  tendon  of  Achilles  exposed^  was 
that  cynical,  contemptuous,  indifferent  air ;  that 
inscrutable  face,  that  careless  manner.  And  the 
change  physically  was  as  great  as  it  was  men- 
tally. The  fierce  conflict  was  a  positive  tonic  to 
him.  He  became  strong  and  muscular.  He  was 
no  longer  the  weakling. 

QUALITIES    OP    MR.    BALFOUR's    ORATORY. 

From  the  American  standpoint,  Mr.  Balfour 
is  not  a  great  or  a  pleasing  orator.  In  him  the 
House  of  Commons  manner, — which  a  cynical 
observer  has  termed  the  worat  manner  in  the 
world, — is  abnormally  developed.  In  America 
we  are  accustomed  to  our  public  nien  speaking 
with  a  fluency  that  tells  of  long  training  and 
careful  preparation.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
men  speak  with  great  deliberation  because, — as 
the  observer  already  mentioned  has  said, — a  gen- 
tleman is  always  deliberate,  and  never  in  a  hurry. 
The  Englishman,  when  he  addresses  an  audience, 
punctuates  his  words  with  many  unnecessary  and 
exasperating  '<  ahs  "  and  <*  uhs  '*  and  **  ehs."  Mr. 
Balfour's  favorite  attitude  in  speaking  is  to  grasp 
the  lapels  of  bis  coat  with  both  hands.     His  voice 


is  strong  and  penetrating  ;  it  is  often  harsh  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  he  is  vehement,  it  rises  to 
something  like  a  feminine  scream.  He  is  a  tall, 
dark,  wiry,  muscular  man,  who  dresses  well. 
He  no  longer  **  languidly  sprawls.*'  His  move- 
ments are  graceful,  without  being  affected.  His 
speeches  do  not  sound  well  to  the  man  who  has 
been  used  to  American  oratory,  because  of  his 
provoking  interpellations,  and  because  he  has  a 
habit  of  reconstructing  his  sentences  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  they  make  fascinating  reading.  They 
are  models  of  style  ;  simple,  direct,  effective ; 
clear  cut,  convincing,  cogent ;  remorselessly  log- 
ical, intellectually  something  more  than  mere 
words  or  phrases.  Always  one  feels  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  moved  bv  conviction,  that  he  believes 
in  his  cause,  that  he  champions  it  because  it  is  a 
sacred  thing.  He  once  said  of  himself:  <*My 
mind  is  not  made  for  the  exposition  of  a  bill  on 
its  first  reading. '^  It  tells  in  a  sentence  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind.  The  man  who  can  explain  in 
detail  an  elaborate  bill,  who  can  go  laboriously 
throiigh  every  paragraph  of  an  intricate  measure, 
is,  usually,  a  man  too  matter  of  fact  to  be  gifted 
with  imagination.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  one  man  who  could  make  a  budget  speech 
interesting,  and  that  when  he  brought  down  the 
budget,  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting  topic 
to  the  average  member,  who  was  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  intricate  figures,  and  had  still  less 
inclination  to  do  so,  the  House  was  crowded  to 
hear  the  old  man  eloquent  invest  such  unroman- 
tic  subjects  as  income  and  expenditure  with  the 
magic  of  his  voice  and  the  charm  of  his  imagina- 
tion until  they  quickened  and  l)ecame  sentient 
things.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  this  gift.  He  is 
best  as  a  debater.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  speak- 
ing on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  is  always  elo- 
quent, always  self-possessed,  always  ready  to 
seize  the  vital  point.  He  is  bland,  sarcastic, 
polite,  but  his  speeches  rarely  wound. 

A    MAN    WHO    NEVER    LOST   HIS   TEMPER. 

Lord  Salisbury,  when  a  member  of  the  House, 
was  famous  for  his  biting  wit.  Mr.  Balfour  can 
be  equally  caustic,  but  is  less  given  to  '*  gibes 
and  flouts  and  jeers,"  as  Disraeli  said  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Balfour  prefers  to  make  an  op- 
ponent ridiculous  by  a  neat  turn  rather  than  to 
be  sarcastically  brutal.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  voliev  of  abuse  from  the  Irish  benches  shocked 
tlie  House,  a  (Conservative  member  called  an 
Irish  in(;niber  to  order.  Mr.  Balfour,  *<  languid- 
ly sprawling "  on  the  Treasury  bench,  appeared 
an  indiifen^nt  spectator  while  the  power  of  the 
Speaker  was  being  invoked,  and  then,  resaming 
his  speech  as  if  there  had  been  no  intemiptioii, 
said  to  the  C-onservative  member :    **  ProbaUj 
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my  right  honorable  friend  does  not  know  that 
the  language  used  by  my  honorable  friend  (re- 
ferring to  the  Irish  member  who  had  abused 
him)  is  a  term  of  endearment  in  his  own  coun- 
try. *'  Alluding  to  William  O^Brien  and  his  in- 
satiable desire  to  always  blacken  something,  he 
said  :  "  Yesterday  it  was  Lord  Spencer's  charac- 
ter, to-day  it  is  his  boots.*'  It  was  this  imper- 
turbability, this  cynicism,  which  encased  him, 
and  which  made  the  bullets  of  his  enemies  re- 
bound from  his  armor  like  peas  fired  at  a  battle- 
ship, this  total  disregard  for  what  any  one  might 
say  or  do  or  think,  that  drove  his  opponents  to 
madness,  instead  of  their  plot  succeeding  to  make 
him  rave.  ^<  If  only  he  would  lose  his  temper 
for  a  single  instant,"  an  Irish  member  once 
mournfully  remarked.  But  he  would  not.  It 
was  during  this  time  that,  dining  with  Father 
Healy,  he  said  :  <  <  Do  the  Irish  hate  me  as  much 
as  their  newspapers  say  ?  "  <  <  My  dear  sir, "  said 
Healy,  <  *  if  they  hated  the  devil  only  half  as  much 
as  they  hate  you,  my  occupation  would  be  gone.*' 

PACIFICATOB    OF   IBELAND. 

It  IS  not  necessary  here  to  follow  in  detail  his 
work  in  Ireland.  Uncompromising,  unflinch- 
ing, undeterred,  giving  to  every  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates the  most  loyal  support,  and  exacting 
from  them  the  most  loyal  obedience  and  exact 
compliance  with  his  orders,  <<In  the  general 
opinion  of  his  party,"  to  quote  an  eulogist, 
<<  liberty  had  been  restored  to  a  country  previ- 
ously groaning  under  the  coercion  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  disloyal  and  illegal  organization. "  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  certainly  not  a  witness  preju- 
diced in  Mr.  Balfour's  favor,  admits  that  he  did 
his  work  well,  even  while  questioning  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  work.  But  that  tribute  from  a  po- 
litical opponent  is  significant  of  his  power  over 
men.  He  is  no  longer  detested ;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  political  opponent  wrote  of  him, 
<*Hi8  popularity  is  at  least  as  great  on  the 
Liberal  aide  of  the  House  as  on  the  other." 
No  one  can  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  him,  either  as  leader  of  the  House  or  as 
leader  of  the  opposition,  without  recognizing  the 
charm  of  a  courteous  urbanity  which  ignores  all 
political  differences.  Mr.  O^Connor  also  said  of 
him,  <<  His  qpeeohea  are  listened  to  with  pleasure 
on  both  aides  of  the  House." 

OOmSBTATITI  LBADSR   IH  THS   COMMONS. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Balfour  held  his  uncom- 
fortable office.  On  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  he  succeeded  him  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treaanzy  and  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  ihm  Hooae  of  Commons.  He  had  earned 
bk  right  to  kadcrahipy  and  no  one  disputed  it. 


He  had  pacified  Ireland.  The  old  bitterness  had 
passed  away.  The  Irish,  always  generous  to  a 
brave  foe,  respected  him  for  his  CQurage  and  his 
fighting  qualities,  even  if  they  disapproved  his 
methods.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
this  remarkable  man's  career  than  to  look  back 
those  five  years  and  compare  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  contrast  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  almost  passes  belief.  Former  foes 
were  now  his  friends.  Abuse  had  given  way  to 
praise.  No  one  now  decried  his  talents  or  spoke 
of  him  with  a  sneer.  They  recognized  in  him  a 
great  man,  and  they  saw  in  him  the  man  who  one 
day  should  fill  the  proudest  position  to  which  any 
Englishman  not  born  in  a  palace  may  hope  to  at- 
tain,— the  virtual  ruler  of  an  empire  whose  flag 
is  in  the  seven  seas.  When  his  party  went  out 
of  power  he  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  ; 
when  Lord  Rosebery  yielded  to  a  hostile  majority, 
Mr.  Balfour  once  more  became  the  government 
leader,  a  place  which  he  has  surrendered  to  ac- 
cept the  still  more  responsible  position  of  first 
■minister.  During  these  years  he  found  the  op- 
portunity, in  the  midst  of  his  distracting  parlia- 
mentary labors,  to  write  his  most  important 
theological  work,  ♦  *  The  Foundations  of  Belief. " 

A   FRIEND    OF   AMERICA. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  always  liked  America  and  the 
Americans.  He  has  always  had  many  friends 
among  leading  men  in  this  country,  to  whom  he  ' 
has  extended  graceful  hospitality  in  London. 
Americans  may  feel  sure  that  as  premier  he  will 
do  nothing  to  disturb  the  cordial  relations  that 
now  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  already  given  pledge  of  that.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  he  was  acting 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  con- 
dition of  Lord  Salisbury's  health  compelling  him 
to  take  a  vacation  in  France.  It  was  while  Mr. 
Balfour  was  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  that 
France  and  Austria  attempted  to  form  a  Euro- 
pean coalition  against  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  stood  ready  to  join 
if  Great  Britain  would  also  become  a  member  of 
the  league.  Mr.  Balfour,  without  hesitation,  not 
only  declined  the  offer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let 
it  be  known  that  in  case  of  hostile  action  on  the 
part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  would  be  found 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  United  States.  That 
ended  the  attempt  to  form  a  coalition.  Probably 
because  of  his  pro- Americanism,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
at  one  time  a  strong  bimetallist. 

AST   LOVEB,    LITTERATEUR,    SPORTSMAN,    ANn 

SOCIAL   FAVORITE. 

He  has  developed  into  a  most  attractive  per- 
sonality.    He  is  to-day  the  man  moat  in  demand 
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in  London  ;  and  lie  is  as  popular  wilh  meo  as 
witb  women,  with  mon  of  his  own  party  and  with 
men  who  face  liim  at^ross  th«  aisle.  To  him  tho 
word  "brilliant"  prii[M'rly  appties.  He  is  a 
tnanj'-sidcd  man.  An  act-on ipliaJied  musician 
and  t^ssionaU'ly  fond  of  music,  in  tho  days  whttn 
the  House  was  liis  jitirjralory,  aflor  aUjouni incut, 
he  hurried  to  Bayreuth  to  saturate  his  soul  in 
Wagner  and  forgi^t  such  trilling  annoyana-a  aa 
Irish  debates  ;  a  lover  of  art  anil  the  j 
the  largest  privulu  colleclion  of  Bu 
works  ;  a  golfer  who  has  bison  captain  of  that 
ntost  famous  (jrgani/.ution,  the  Hoyal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club  of  rit.  Andrews,  as  well  oh  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  golf  ;  a  cyclist,  and  the  president 
of  the  National  (.'ycliste'  Union  ;  a  writer  of 
books,  and  the  reader  of  the  best  literatui'e  ;  an 
automobilist,  and  his  own  chauffeur  ;  a  brilliant 
conversationalist ;  a  man  so  engaging  that  men 
perforce  must  be  his  friends  ;  rich  and  well-born, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  lie  has  lieen 
courted  and  flattered,  that  more  than  one  woman 
has  tried  to  bring  bim  to  lier  feet.  But  Mr.  Bal- 
four  has  resisted  all  snares.  He  is  a  baclielor, 
but  not  a  woman  hut*T.  His  house  ill  London 
is  presided  ovi^r  by  an  \uiniarried  sister. 

HK.     BALF-OIr's    home    in    SCOTLAND. 

Whittinglianie.  Mr.  Balfour's  magnificent  es- 
tate in  Kast  Lolliiaii,  Scotland,  has  a  romantic 
history  attached  to  it.  Wliittinghame  Castle 
was,  according  to  tradition,  given  by  the  ill-fatod 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  tho  Duke  of  Douglas, 
and  it  was  there  that  Botliwell  planned  tbe  mur- 
der of  Darnley.  The  old  castle  is  in  ruins.  The 
present  residence  was  built  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
grandfather.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  is 


in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  On  one  side 
are  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  on 
the  other,  tlie  romantic  country  mule  dear  to  all 
readers  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor. " 

TO   MK   TUK    HKM.    UKAD   QV   TUB   OOVKItNHENT. 

It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  and  it  is  especially 
unsafe  to  prophesy  about  so  uncertain  a  thing  as 
politics  ;  but  if  one  were  so  rash  as  to  venture  a 
prediction,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Balfour,  is 
prime  minister,  will  be  tbe  leader  of  his  party  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  may  transfer  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  tho  treasury  ;  he  may  direct  af- 
fairs from  the  quieter  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but  whether  he  remains  in  the  Com- 
mons as  First  Lord,  of  the  Treasury,  or  goes  to 
tbe  Lords  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  his  hand  will 
hold  the  helm,  and  he  will  keep  an  especially 
watchful  eye  on  his  first  lieutenant,  tbe  Re 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  For  although  Mr. 
Balfour  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips  and  > 
democrat  at  heart, — a  strange  mixture,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  con  trail  ic  to  ry  streak  in  all  the 
members  of  the  race  of  Cecil, — he,  hke  the  rest 
of  his  party,  has  no  love  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain, — things  much  more  strange  than  that 
have  happened, — hut  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  nut 
have  his  darling  ambition  gratified  so  long  as 
tho  house  of  Salisbury  is  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  il.  In  other  words,  the  day  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  comes  into  power  will  mark  tbe 
decadence  of  the  Salisbury  influence  in  Britisli 
politics.  And  with  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  head  of 
aSaii'S, — vigorous,  alert,  able, — that  day  is  not 
likely  to  be  near  at  Iiand. 


wnimHOHAMB  Bouaa, 


SPOONER   OF   WISCONSIN. 

A    SKETCH    OF    THE    I'RESENT    J.EADKIl    OF    THE    SENATE. 
BY   WALTER  WELLMAN. 


SENATOR  SPOONER  is  now  looked  iipon  as 
the  most  brilliant  man  in  Congress.  Tins 
appe&ra  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  coiuitry,  aiitl 
it  certainly  ia  the  opinion  held  at  Wasliin^tun. 
The  country's  estimate  of  a  public  man  may  not 
agree  with  the  Washington  estimate.  When 
they  conflict,  Washington  is  usually  much  ni'arer 
the  mark,  Washington  is  not  a  hero- worshiper. 
It  is  coldly  critical ;  it  studies  at  close  range  ;  it 
ia  behind  the  scenes.  The  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  audience  wliieh  sits  in  front,  and 
watches  the  performance  u]»on  the  stage.  There 
may  be,  and  sometimoa  is,  a  glamcmr  in  its  eyes ; 
it  sees  an  illusion  rather  than  the  man  himself. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deceive  the  country. 
One  good  speech,  spoken  at  , the  lucky  moment. 
containing  a  few  phrases  which  catch  the  popular 
fancy,  may  do  it.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deceive  Washington.  In  a  sense,  we  at  the 
national  capital  are  alt  mental  valets  to  the  great 
men  who  assemble  here,  and  if  they  win  our  re- 
spect and  admiration,  they  must  well  deserve  it. 
The  United  Slates  Senate  haa  >jeen  called  the 
greatest  legislaLive  body  in  the  world.  Probably 
it  is.  If  it  has  a  rival,  it  will  Ite  found  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  tJie  Commuus  domi- 
nates the  legislation  and  policies  of  the  kingdom, 
so  the  Senate  dominates  the  governmental  activ- 
ities of  the  Republic.  The  man  who  rises  to  the 
first  rank  in  a  body  like  the  Senate  is  a  man  of 
power.  Only  ten  or  a  dozen  of  fourscore  and  a 
half  form  that  select  company.  There  are  no 
weaklings  among  them.  Accident  or  wealth  may 
get  a  man  into  the  Senate,  but  it  will  not  get 
him  into  the  inner  circle.  He  who  not  only  ob- 
tains entrance  to  this  managing  and  leading  co- 
terie, but  who  comes  to  be  recognized  aa  the 
moat  britliant,  most  useful,  most  powerful  mem- 
ber of  it,  moBt  have  something  in  him  which 
nees  verj  nearly  to  the  height  of  genius.  It 
places  him  next  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  in  actual  potentiality  in  our  gov- 
ernment ;  and  winning  this  station  may  be  a 
greater  credit  to  his  intellectuality  and  character 
than  the  Presidency  itself.  Accident  may  take 
a  man  into  the  White  House,  but  it  cannot  put 
him  where  John  Coit  Spooner  stands  to-day.  In 
estimating  the  true  meaning  of  this  high  place, 
we  mnat  remember  that  the  Senate  comes  nearer 
to  being  the  government  of  the  United  States 


than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  Of  late  years 
it  lias  c(>ni})li'iely  ecHjwed  the  House  of  liepre- 
seutatives.  To  the  IVcsidcnt  it  ia  a  sort  ol  coun- 
cil of  stall?. — a  council  which  molds  him  much 
more  than  he  molds  it.     Tlie  Senate  is  largely 


controlled  by  this  inner  circle  of  a  dozen  men. 
Actual  personal  leadership  it  will  not  have.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ethics  and  traditions  of  that  l>ody, 
no  man  may  aspire  to  such  commanding  influonce 
in  it  as  Speakers  have  wielded  or  chairmen  of 
ways  and  means  committees  have  enjoyed  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  will  recognize  no  captain, 
not  even  the  President  of  the  Utiile<t  States.  It 
is  a  stickler  for  the  theory  of  equality.  Presum- 
ably one  Senator  is  as  good  as  another.  But  in 
practice  there  is  the  dominating  inner  circle  ; 
and,  when  one  thinks  of  that  cirole,  the  first  man 
who  coines  to  mind  is  Spooner,  of  "Wisconsin. 
This  brings  him  as  near  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  as  any  man  may  hope  to  get. 

Influence  in  the  Senate  is  acquired  in  many 
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ways.  Tlie  popular  impression  appears  to  be 
tliat  it  is  best  won  l)y  making  sptjeclies.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  Ability  to  talk  well,  to 
hoM  ont.''s  own  in  debate,  is  a  desirable  acconi- 
plishnKjnt.  Hut  it  is  not  essential.  Some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Soiuite  do  not  speak 
at  all,  or  but  rart^ly.  »Some  of  the  best  and  most 
prolific  talkers  have  little  influence.  The  man 
who  acquires  a  place  of  power  in  the  Senate 
must  possess,  above  all  things,  a  cultivated 
mind,  clear  judgment,  willingness  to  study, 
work  and  think,  unselfishness,  good  feeling, 
the  happy  knack  of  being  firm  and  even  insist- 
ent without  rousing  personal  antagonisms. 
There  are  few  Senators  who  have  all  these  qual- 
ities. The  bane  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  the  bane 
of  all  public  careers  at  Washington,  is  the  dom- 
inance of  small  things.  Too  many  public  men 
permit  their  constituents  to  make  messenger 
boys  of  them.  Their  energies  are  frittered 
away  in  a  constant  vigil  with  pension  bills, 
claims,  ollice-hunting,  and  correspondence  there- 
about. Here  and  there  is  a  Senator  who  frees 
himself  from  this  thraldom  of  the  little  and 
gives  liis  energies  to  real  statesmanship.  He 
studies  big  things.  Of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  Senators  who  have  thus  broadened 
their  horizon,  Mr.  Spooner  is  easily  the  most 
conspicuous.  A  large  measure  of  his  success  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  rarely  uses  his  energy  or 
capitalizes  his  influence  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles. 

A    PRACTICAL    LE0I8LAT0K    OF    THE  BEST  TYPE. 

In  Congress,  as  everywhere,  the  tendency  is 
toward  specialization.  Senators  take  up  one  line 
or  another,  beconu>  as  proficient  as  possible  in  that, 
and  give  very  little  attention  to  other  8u])ject8. 
Mr.  Spooner  has  never  been  a  specialist.  He  has 
carefully  avoided  identifying  hhnself  with  any 
particular  topic  or  qucistion.  He  is  an  '*  all- 
around  "  man.  Everything  of  importance  is  his 
specialty.  He  is  so  willing  to  work,  so  eager  to 
investigate,  so  tireless  and  so  alert,  and  his  sin- 
cerity and  judgment  are  so  highly  valueti,  that 
all  the  specialists  consult  him.  He  is  a  sort  of 
consultation  doctor  for  all  the  hjgislative  practi- 
tioners. It  does  not  matter  what  it  is, — Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  liico,  our  colonial  policy 
in  general,  the  Isthmian  canal,  war- tax  reduction, 
finance,  the  tariff, — every  chairman  of  commit- 
tee who  has  an  important  measure  to  take  in  on 
the  floor  seeks  the  advice  of  the  S?nator  from 
Wisconsin  before  doing  so.  As  a  lawyer  and 
maker  of  laws,  as  a  watchdog  against  tlie  furtive 
slipping  in  of  blunders,  as  a  suggester  of  stronger 
and  better  methods,  as  a  deviser  of  practical 
schemes  which  will  meet  existing  conditions  in 
the  Senate  and  the  country,  be  is  without  a  peer 


in  public  life.  The  natural  result,  —  despite 
himself,  and  not  at  all  through  his  seeking, — 
is  that  his  finger  is  felt  in  nearly  every  big  leg- 
islative pie.  His  im[)ress  is  more  or  less  upon 
eveiy  policy,  every  great  act.  Sometimes  his 
work  is  known  to  the  country,  as  in  his  happy 
solution  of  the  Isthmian  canal  problem,  hutoftener 
it  is  not.  He  cares  not  who  gets  the  credit,  so 
the  work  is  done,  and  done  right.  The  writer 
could  name  half  a  dozen  important  provisions  of 
law  which  were  placed  upon  the  scroll  by  Spooner, 
not  one  of  which  was  he  ever  known,  outside  the 
Senate  chamber,  to  have  liad  any  connection  witL 

THE    MOST    ENCYCLOPEDIC   OF   THEM    ALL. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  i 
man  is  much  sought  ;  that  other  Senators  are 
constantly  running  to  him  with  their  knotty 
problems  ;  that  to  him  come  many  opportunitieB 
to  give  his  country  the  benefit  of  his  talents.  It 
follows,  too,  that  he  gains  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  associates.  They  find  him  unself- 
ish, willing  to  help  without  demanding  a  price, 
and  they  trust  him.  They  find  his  insight  well- 
nigh  infallible,  and  so  they  not  only  seek  his 
advice,  but  accept  and  follow  it.  The  range  of 
his  activity  bespeaks  the  culture  and  the  char- 
acter of  tlie  man.  When  Mr.  Foraker  was  to 
the  fore  with  his  Porto  Rican  government  bill  in 
the  last  Congress,  he  was  glad  to  seek  Mr. 
Spooner's  aid.  So  w^ith  Senator  CuUom,  with 
his  measure  making  a  Territory  of  Hawaii 
When  Mr.  Lodge  was  preparing  his  important 
measure  establishing  a  civil  government  in  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Spooner  was  one  of  his  most 
frequent  counsellors.  Thus  it  was  also  with  Mr. 
Hanna,  in  his  now  famous  campaign  for  the 
Isthmian  canal.  During  his  long  and  arduons 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  Cuban  reciprocity, 
Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  leaned  heavily  upon 
the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  need  to  multiply  instances.  It  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  no  important  measure  reaches 
the  statute-books,  or  even  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate,  without  having  the  hallmark  of  the  active 
and  sympathetic  mind  of  Mr.  Spooner  stamped 
upon  it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  He  is  not^  of 
C(mrse,  the  only  Senator  who  is  thus  induBtrioni 
and  valuable  in  council.  There  are  others, — 
like  Allison,  Piatt,  of  Connecticut;  Hale,  Aid- 
rich,  Frye,  Hanna,  McMillan,  Cullom,  Burrows, 
Foraker,  Fairbanks,  Beveridge,  Proctor,  Blkins, 
— whose  opinions  are  often  sought.  But,  to  some 
extent,  each  of  these  is  more  or  less  a  spedaliit 
Each  is  authority  upon  certain  subjects  in  line 
with  his  training  or  bent.  In  the  Senate^  there 
is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Spocmar  is 
the  broadest,  the  most  cyclopedic  of  them  alL 
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If  we  now  add  that  Mr.  Spooner*s  counsel  is 
as  eagerly  sought  at  the  Wliite  House  as  it  is  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  often  accepted,  we  shall  be- 
gin to  understand  the  unique  position  which  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  holds  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. While  Mr.  McKinley  was  President, 
few  weeks  passed  in  which  Mr.  Spooner  was  not 
asked  to  the  White  House  for  consultation. 
Throughout  the  trying  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Mr. 
Spooner  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  advisers 
upon  whom  the  hard-pressed  President  most 
eagerly  leaned.  Two  or  three  of  the  scenes  in 
the  cabinet  room  at  these  evening  conferences 
upon  the  weighty  question  of  war  or  peace  were 
of  a  dramatic  character,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Spooner  demonstrated  his  moral  courage 
and  patriotism  on  at  least  one  occasion  will  be 
worth  a  special  chapter  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
proper  to  publish  the  inside  history  of  that  period. 
Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States, — Harri- 
son, McKinley,  and  Roosevelt,  —  urged  Mr. 
Spooner  to  accept  places  in  their  cabinets. 

A   GBBAT   DEBATES. 

As  Mr.  Spooner  is  strong  and  wise  in  council, 
so  is  he  admirable  in  debate.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  public  men  in  America  to  shine  in  both 
fields  of  public  activity, — ^first  as  framer  of  poli- 
cies, and  next  as  interpreter  of  them.  There  are 
a  number  of  men  in  Congress  who  give  the  coun- 
try excellent  service  in  one  or  the  other ;  among 
the  very  few  who  are  successful  in  both,  Mr. 
Spooner  stands  out  preeminent.  He  is  easily  the 
first  debater  of  the  American  Congress  of  our 
time.  He  ia  the  recognized  spokesman  of  the 
Republican  side  of  the  chamber.  Sometimes  he 
ia  the  choeen  representative  in  the  Senate  of  the 
administration.  This  does  not  mean  that  when 
he  speaks  for  his  party  he  descends  to  the  level 
of  nnbloshing  partisanship ;  nor  does  it  mean 
that  when  he  speaks  for  ike  administration  he 
makee  himself  a  mere  mouthpiece.  Into  all  his 
work  he  throws  his  individuality, — a  characteris- 
tic vigor  of  thought  and  expression,  an  inter- 
pretation breathing  his  own  practical,  optimistic, 
typical  American  philosophy.  He  seems  the 
boldest  ^^J^hQ]ljj|;*but  a  yeiB  of  caution  runs 
through  SvSijtbittg'/lii^/B^  He  upheld  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  assert  American 
sovereignty  in  the  Philippines,  but  he  has  never 
declared  for  eternal  retention  of  that  sovereignty. 
He  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  free  hand  in  deal- 
ing with  conquered  or  acquired  territory,  with- 
out the  hard-and-fast  restrictions  which  the  Con- 
stitutioii  might  impose  if  it  must  always  accom- 
pany the  flag,  but  he  is  opposed  to  making  States 
at  maj  ot  Um  non-oontigaoui  territoriea. 


In  debate,  Mr.  Spooner  well  justifies  the  cog- 
nomen which  has  been  giveii  him,  <  <  The  Little 
Giant/'  Small  of  stature,  his  ideas  are  large. 
He  shows  himself  always  a  man  who  lives  amid 
big  questions  and  is  at  home  there.  That  he  is 
a  debater  rather  than  an  orator  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  unless  he  can  stir  the  opposition  to  in- 
terruption and  retort,  he  is  not  at  his  best.  He 
deems  himself  luckiest  when  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  get  up  and  go  at  him. 
It  is  when  his  steel  strikes  flint  that  the  sparks 
fly  most  merrily.  He  is  not  content  with  sharp 
repartee,  with  witty  or  crushing  rejoinder,  though 
in  these  he  is  adept.  Criticism  inspires  him  to 
his  loftiest  flights.  A  case  in  point  was  near  the 
last  hour  of  the  recent  session,  when  unexpected- 
ly a  Philippine  discussion  was  precipitated  by  the 
Democratic  Senators.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
Mr.  Spooner  was  put  forward  to  answer  them. 
His  answer  rang  true.  It  is  believed  to  bo  the 
best  thing  he  ever  did.  He  completely  silenced 
the  guns  of  the  opposition  in  a  short  speech  which 
for  years  to  come  will  stand  as  a  model  of  that 
sort  of  debate. 

Senator  Spooner  does  not  need  to  write  out 
his  speeches,  and  never  does  so.  All  his  life  is 
spent  in  preparation  for  meeting  any  emergency 
that  may  arise.  He  is  always  ready.  He  is 
the  full  man,  who  can  tap  himself  at  will.  When 
he  has  a  set  speech  to  deliver,  he  gathers  data, 
revolves  it  all  in  his  mind,  thinks  out  the  order 
in  which  he  will  bring  forward  the  various  points, 
makes  a  few  notes,  and  then  forgets  to  refer  to 
them.  But  the  spring  of  his  intellect  never  fails 
him.  From  it  runs  always  a  stream,  clear  and 
fresh.  His  English  is  simple,  luminous,  forci- 
ble. As  he  speaks  it,  so  it  is  printed  in  the  offi- 
cial "Record,"  with  little  or  no  revision.  Three 
or  four  of  the  most  noteworthy  speeches  heard 
in  Congress  in  recent  years  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Spooner,  and  upon  as  many  topics. 

HOW   SPOONEB    WON   THE   DAT   FOR    PANAMA. 

One  notable  example  of  Mr.  Spooner*s  skill  as 
a  legislative  architect  is  found  in  the  Isthmian 
canal  bill  which  bears  his  name.  A  number  of 
eminent  and  successful  public  men  have  said  that 
they  should  want  carved  upon  their  tombstones 
no  prouder  epitaph  than  **  Author  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Bill."  That  plan  was  an  inspira- 
tion which  came  to  Spooner's  mind,  he  says, 
one  day  while  he  was  riding  to  the  capitol  in  a 
street  car.  He  saw  at  a  glance  how  he  could  de- 
vise what  would  appear  like  a  compromise,  and 
yet  would  not  be  one  ;  how  he  could  meet  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  in  the  Senate  and  secure 
results ;  how  he  could  induce  the  Congress  to 
declare  for  the  superior  route  flrat  and  the  in* 
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fei-ior  route  next,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  tlie 
hauils  of  tho  I'ntsidciit  a  club  wliicli  would  the 
more  siiri-ly  oiinlile  liim  to  g(!t  the  nuoesaary  coti' 
cessions  fur  tlm  [ireferahle  iiriiji'ct  tin  fair  turms. 
Senator  Ilanna  has  ailinittod  (lial-,  but  for  Mr. 
tfpooniT's  insiiiration,  thi>  Panama  route  could  not 
have  won  tlie  vicloiy. 


John  Coit  !^pooiier  is  a  native  of  Indiana, 
where  he  was  Ix.m  January  fi,  134:i.  While  yet 
a  lad,  he  removed,  with  his  father's  family,  to 
Maiiison,  Wis.  He  yradtiuted  from  "Wisconsin 
S>tale  University  in  1SG4.  Younji;  Spooner  eu' 
tered  the  C'ivil  War  as  a  private  soldier,  served 
as  captain,  and  was  brevetted  major.  When 
twenty-four  years  old  ho  was  admitted  to  the 
I)ar,  wliei-o  he  practiced  for  many  years  with 
uiitable  success.  lie  was  for  some  time  assistant 
attorn ev -general  of  tins  State,  and  in  March, 
1.S85,  look  his  seat  in  the  TT,iit,;d  States  Senate. 
During  his  fii-st  term  he  attracted  little  attention, 
making  but  one  notable  speech.      At  tlio  end  of 


that  term  he  was  succeeded  by  Willi«m  F.  Vilu, 
the  Democrats  having  captured  the  Legislature. 
Mr,  Spooner,  however,  received  the  full  vote  of 
the  Republican  legislators.  In  1892,  "theCleve. 
land  year,"  he  ran  for  governor,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  1897,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Vilas  in  the  Hen  ale. 

Senator  Spooner  is  intensely  devoted  to  biB 
family ;  and,  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Spooner'a 
health  being  threatened,  and  the  climate  of  Wash- 
ington not  being  good  for  her,  the  Seoator  wrote 
a  letter  declining  reelection.  This  letter  bu 
given  rise  to  pohtical  complications  in  bis  Slate, 
and  even  now  liis  return  to  the  Senate  is  not  as- 
sured. Mrs.  Spooner's  health  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  there  is  a  great  demand  tbroughoni 
the  country  that  he  be  reelected. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  not  yet  sixty.  He  looks  even 
younger.  Vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  virtually 
in  his  prime,  admired  and  trusted,  not  unbitioni, 
useful,  a  truly  national  figure  and  a  natioiui 
servant  of  the  highest  type,  he  should  keep  bit 
place  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  GEORGIA   GOVERNORSHIP. 


ON  June  7,  the  Georgia  "primaries"  were 
lield.  These  primary  elections  are  noth- 
ing more  than  the  choosing  by  counties, — and 
by  the  white  vote  alone, — of  delegates  to  the 
nominating  convention,  which  is  held  a  week 
later,  and  at  which  the  nominees  for  the  govern- 
or's seat  and  for  other  State  offices  are  named. 
That  all  the  candidates  who  have  any  showing  in 
Georgia  are  Democrats  goes  without  Baying,  as 
there  ia  practically  but  one  party  in  tlie  State. 
From  a  group  of  contestants  a  single  nominee  is 
always  selcct^'d,  and  the  others  immediately  re- 
tire with  gmid  grace  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
old  party.  ]t  is  easily  seen  that  when  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  are  named,  which  is 
done  in  the  primaries,  the  governor  is  practically 
elected.  Therefore,  the  Georgia  primaries  on 
June  T  settled  the  gulternatorial  election  matter 
in  that  State,  the  nominating  convention  on 
July  2  confirming  the  result.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Terrell  has  ]>ractically  won  bis  campaign  for 
the  governor's  seat. 

There  were  several  popular  candidates  before 
the  people.  Indei'd,  in  these  Southern  contests 
it  is  usually  so.  There  can  generally  be  counted 
the  uliiquitous  "editor  in  politics,"  who  draws  a 
strong  newspaper  following;  the  "plain  farm- 
er," who  banks  heavily  on  the  rural  vote  ;  the 
temperance  or  general  reform  advocate,  leaning 
upon  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  at  largo  ; 


( Democratic  candliLkte  for 


of  Oeocil*-) 


the  lawyer  who  has  in  the  past  adminlstend  mH 
public  office  with  approval ;  and,  after  tbnt, 
perhaps,  a  politician  or  tvo,  pure  and  aimpla 
One,  at  least,  of  these  will  also  have  aarred  ia  tbi 
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Confederate  army,  and  the  ballots  of  tlio  veter- 
ans will  go  his  way. 

The  Knaat  group  of  aspirants  for  the  govorn- 
orship  in  Georgia  was  coiniiosed  of  very  nearly 
these  elements,  and  public  (avor  was,  therefore, 
greatly  divided.  But  the  two  most  conspicuous 
oi  the  five  contest&tits  in  the  struggle  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Terrell,  the  successfid  luuii,  and,  after 
him,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Estill,  of  Savannah. 

Colonel  Estill  was  the  "editor  iu  politics"  as 
well   as   the    one-time  Confederate   soldier, — a 


combination  bud  to  beat,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  esse,  the  reputation  established  liuth  in  the 
Beld  and  in  the  sanctum  was  unassailable.  lie 
was  scarcely  of  age  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  but  he  immediately  offered  his  services,  and 
ttirongboat  the  long  conflict  proved  a  worthy 
son  of  his  native  land.  Wlien  the  struggle 
ended,  he  came  home  impoverished,  like  most 
of  his  fellows,  and  began  life  anew.  Tliat  he 
was  able  in  a  few  years  to  achieve  a  competency, 
liecoming,  Grst,  part  owner,  then  editor  and 
manager,  later,  editor  and  sole  proprietor,  of  a 
paper  so  strong  and  important  as  the  Savannah 
Morning  Newa,  proves  him  the  possessor  of  both 
administrative  and  journalistic  ability.  He  is 
very  prominent,  also,  in  other  ways  in  his  native 
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city,  Savannah,  being  county 
influential  member  of  the  boaivl  of  education, 
and  cbainuan  of  the  fiuanoe  ciunmirtec.  Besides 
aU  this,  his  personal  charactiT  iw  without  re- 
proach, and  tliLH  has  magtiifiod  )jis  influttuce. 

Colomil  Estill's  announcement  i>[  his 
dacy  was  in  itself  refrviiliiiigly  frank  and 
He  opened  with  this  ingenuous  statenien 
compliance  with  the 
my  own  auibilion  to  occupy  that  most  honorable 
office,  1  have  decided  to  bo  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  frovernur."  Having 
kept  himself  fre«)  from  iiolitical  eutauglemeiits  in 
the  past,  he  talked  no  political  jargon.  "  I  have 
no  plalforrn."  be  declared,  --nor  do  I  think  1 
shall  promulgate  one.  Tiie  constitution  and  the 
laws  arc  the  plalforin  on  which  tlio  thief  exrcu- 
tive  stands."  Akogeiher,  this  editor  in  politics 
made  a  moat  interesting  figure,  and  it  was  rather 
through  (lie  exceeding  strength  of  his  chief  op- 
ponent   than    through    anything   that   could    be 


called  weuknoi4s  in  hi 

ho  happened  to  come  ou 

This  cliief  opponent,  i 

Joseph  M.  Te 


ipaign   that 
ond  in  the  race, 
low  victor,  the  Hon. 
■red  for  the  i>aet 


ten  years  the  office  of  attorney -general  of  Georgia, 
havingonly  receiitlyresigni'd  tliis  honorable  posi- 
tion to  euier  the  conttai  for  the  governorship. 
Mr.  Terrell  is  siill  a  young  man.  having  cele- 
brated liis  fortyTii-st  binh-fluuiversary  ou  the 
fortunate  day  of  the  primaries.  A  tleorgian  of 
(jeorgians  lie  is,  like  the  now  eminent  Demo- 
cratic leatler,  Congressman  Griggs.  Mr.  Terrell's 
old  schoolmate  and  friend.  Both  these  strenuous 
young  men  are  of  the  old  pioneer  stock  from 
wliich  statesmen  have  many  a  time  been  fash- 
ioned, have  had  their  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  and  their  life- discipline  in 
every-day  paths  of  duty  ;  both  read  law  early, 
and  became  youthful  practitioners  in  small  (!eor- 
gia  towns,  wlience  one  has  climbed  to  a  seat  of 
distinction    in    Congress   and    the    other    to  the 
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When  Mr.  Terrell's  hand  shall  grasp  the  helm 
of  this  impoi-lant  Southern  State,  two  things  be- 
sides the  judicious  discharge  of  a  governor's  or- 
dinary duties  are,  by  the  clear  reconl  of  liis  iiast. 
well-assured — one,  tliat  the  new  educational  move- 
ment in  tbat  State,  the  placing  of  her  common 
schools  upon  a  broa^ler,  sounder  basis  and  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  technical  training, 
will  be  fostered  and  urged  forward  ;  the  other, 
that  the  new  manufacturing  movement  will  mei^t 
with  no  check  or  hindrance  wliicli  the  governor 
can  possibly  remove.  Every  Southern  State  nee<ia 
at  this  turn  a  governor  of  Mr.  Terrell's  stamp. 


A  SEVEN-MASTED   SCHOONER' LAUNCHED. 

THE  LARCffiST  SAILING  SHIP  AFLOAT, 


IN  tlie  same  moiitli,  July,  in  which  the  New 
Yrirk  urseual  coi)i])lelud  fur  Aitwricun  cuast 
defcnsL'  the  most  powiirlul  canuon  ever  built,  tlie 
Fore  Hivcr  Siii|)  auil  Engitie  Company  lauuuhod 
at  (Juincy,  Miiss.,  the  biggest  sailing  vessel  that 
floats.  The  ship  was  all  the  mora  significant 
from  th(!  fact  that  it  was  a  tyjK;  totally  new  to 
the  world,  a  seveii-maste.l  schooner.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  five-imutted  schooner  was  one 
of  the  marine  wondera,  two  only  being  in  exist- 
ence. The  seven-masted  Th<,mns  W.  Luwson, 
launched  on  July  10,  is  not  only  a  notable  in- 
novation from  her  size  and  lier  rig  ;  the  steel 
construction  throughout  and  the  use  of  steam 
power  instead  of  man  power  marks  the  final  de- 
parture from  the  ohl-faahioned  wooden -timljei-ed 
craft  of  the  Maine  shipyards.  Eveii  the  masta 
of  the  Luwsfin,  except  the  topmasts,  are  of  steel  ; 
and  BO  thoroughly  are  the  six  powerful  steam 
enginee  adapteil  to  the  requirements  of  shifting 


the  sails  and  spars  and  lowering  and  nUnp  the 
anchors  and  steering,  that  sixteen  man  only  tn 
a  sufficient  crew. 

Tlie  Imll  of  the  Lawson  is  403  feet  \oog,  with 
tlie  steel  bowBj>rit  extonding  83  feet  futiiar,  and 
ha.4  a  beam  of  GO  feet.  She  carries  8,100  fani 
of  cargo,  and  has  a  total  diBplacement  when  loadad 
of  1 1 .000  tons.  The  masta  tower  150  feet  abon 
the  deck,  and  carry  'IH  separate  wils.  Soch  ■ 
modern  freighting  schooner  is  fitted  with  ocmnn- 
iences  that  would  seem  luxuriouB  iadeed  to  ths 
able  seaman  of  a  generation  ago.  Bleotiio  lights 
are  overywliere  that  lights  are  needed,  Bteem 
heats  the  cabins  and  works  the  puinpe  Mid  the 
siren,  while  telephone  lines  connect  the  nanpt- 
ing  deparlments  with  the  engine  room. 

TIte  Lawson  will  lie  used  as  a  collier  in  the  oniiT 
ing  trade  at  first,  and  her  owners  expect  her  to 
make  a  good  profit  on  the  cost  of  a  querter  millioa 
dollars.     Later  she  may  go  to  the  Peci&c  Oomb. 


THE  NEW  GUN  THAT  SHOOTS  TWENTY- 
ONE  MILES. 


THE  Ifi-inch  breech -loading  rifle  just  built  at 
the  Watervliel  Ai'senal  for  the  deCt'iise  of 
New  York  Harljor  marks  an  epoch  in  the  whole 
history  of  artillery  warfare.  The  great  cannon 
is  half  again  more  powerful  than  its  nearest  rival, 
— an  English  gnn  of  l6.25-incli  bore.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  coast -defense  guns  provided  for  by 
the  Endicott  Board,  appointed  during  C'leve- 
land's  Srst  administration.  Eighteen  such  rifles 
are  to  bo  mounted  for  the  defouse  of  New  York 
City,  ten  for  San  Francisco,  eigiit  for  Boston,  and 
four  for  Hampton  Roads. 

OuDS  of  larger  caliber  are  in_  use  in  other 
countries;  there  is  an  Italian  IT.TR-inch  rifle, 
a  Froncli  gun  of  16.5-inch  calil>er,  ami  the  Arm- 
strong  gun  on  the  British  battleships  measures 
16.25  inches.  But  the  ma.iiinuin  energy  of  the 
new  American  pun  is  88,000  foot  tons,  as  against 
45 per  cent.,  41  per  cent.,  and  RS  per  cent,  of 


this  energy  for  the  Italian,  French,  and  English 
giants,  respectively. 

The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  American 
rifle  is  its  range.  The  gieatest  actual  perform- 
ance in  long-range  shooting  is  that  of  the  Krupp 
gun,  fired  before  ihe  Kaiser  in  April,  1  S!)2,  which 
carried  about  twelve  and  one-half  miles.  The 
new  American  rifle  will  have,  theoretically,  the 
anianing  range  of  twenty-one  miles.  In  olher 
words,  a  waiship  carrying  such  a  rifle  could 
anchor  in  Now  York  Harbor  and  throw  pro- 
jectiles into  New  Kochelle,  or  I'sti-rsou,  or  Hast- 
ings. In  the  course  of  its  flight  the  shell  would 
rise  about  si.t  miles  ahove  the  grounil. 

The  monster  gun  is  4!)  feet  2.9  inches  long, 
the  projecdle  is  fi  ffet  4  inches  long,  with  aleel 
penetration  of  -12.  H  inches.  The  fost  of  firing 
one  shot  is  alMiul  #1,0(10,  and  the  weight  of  the 
rifle  without  the  carriage  is  126  tons. 
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M.  BLOCK'S  GREAT  WAR  MUSEUM  AT  LUCERNE. 


JEAN  I>r-  HLOrH  l.«ing<)ead  yet  Bpenketh 
to  tlie  world,  and  will  continue  to  speak 
tliroupli  the  Miisfum  of  War  and  Peace  which 
hu  hae  created  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  o( 
Lucerne,  and  wliich  was  opened  on  Saturday, 
June  7,  by  M.  I'assy  in  the  presence  of  an  aa- 
eembly  of  the  friends  of  peace  of  all  nations. 
The  distinguished  founder,  whose  marble  buBt, 
surrounded  with  laurels,  stands  in  the  great  hall 
of  tlie  nmseuin,  was  represented  by  hia  son,  M, 
Henri  do  Bloch,  his  widow,  Madame  de  Bloch, 
and  her  two  daufrhters,  the  (.'ountess  Koscielaka, 
wh(>se  hiisbanil  is  a  conspicuous  figure  among 
the  Polish  members  of  the  Prussian  Herrenliaus, 
and  ber  widowed  sister,  Madame  llolynska.  One 
of  their  guests  made  the  remark,  that  the  late 
benefHCtor  hatl  after  his  «ieath  added  to  the  bene- 
fits he  had  conferred  upon  the  world  by  making 
the  members  of  his  brilliant  and  accomplished 
family  liettor  known  to  the  leaders  of  Western 
thought  and  progress.  To  this  may  he  a<hled 
ihe  further  oljsorvation  tliat  he  lias  still  further 
increase<l  the  delit  which  we  owe  him  by  remind- 
ing us  of  thi'  continucil  and  indestructible  exist- 
ence of  the  Poles  among  the  family  of  nations. 

.•\  Russian  chronicler  once  bitterly  complained 
that  for  centuries  Huasia  was  hidden  from  the 
fyes  of  mankind  in-hind  the  two  menacing  s|iec- 
ters,  the  Pole  and  the  Tartar,  which  enveloped 
her  on  the  West  and  on  the  East.  The  same  re. 
mark,  with  variations,  may  be  made  about 
Poland  to-day.  The  nation  which  fonnerly  ob- 
scured Kussia  from  the  sight  of  the  West  lias,  for 


more  than  a  hundred  years,  disappeared  between 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  busy  nations  on  the 
seaboard  hud  almost  forgotten  the  exiatenca  of 
their  Polish  sister.  Since  the  days  when  ■*  Free- 
dom shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell  "  few  Polish 
names  have  imprinted  themselves  upon  the 
Western  mind.  But  the  Poles,  although  over- 
looked, persisted  in  existing,  in  cherishing  their 
faith,  in  pursuing  their  national  culture.  Cut  off 
by  their  partition  from  the  possibility  of  exer. 
cisingany  influence  as  a  political  state,  they  throw 
themselves  into  other  pursuits.  Tliey  made  their 
provinces  the  most  jirosperous  region  in  Kossia. 
lliey  throve  so  much  in  Fosen  that  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Chancellor  have  emitted  cries  of  alarm, 
the  one  over  the  fecundity  of  the  Polish  "  rab- 
bits," while  the  other  proclaims  that  "Polish 
arrogance  is  resolved  to  encroach  upon  German. 
ism.'"  In  Austria  they  have  shown  their  capac- 
ity to  govern  the  semi -autonomous  province  of 
Galicia.  But  the  dim  myriads  of  peasants  and 
artisans,  of  merchants  and  manufacturer?,  might 
have  existed  for  generations  witliout  making  any 
impress  upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  if  no 
man  had  arisen  ca]iable  of  shivering  the  gloom 
with  the  lightning  of  liis  genius. 

.Such  a  man  Poland  at  Inst  pro<Iuced  in  Jean  de 
Itloch.  At  a  time  when  another  Polish  genius, 
Sienkiewic:^,  was  emulating  Sir  Walter  Scott  iu 
reviving  the  ulmoat-forgotten  romance  of  his 
country's  past,  Jean  de  Bloch  arose  to  compel 
the  rt^cognition  by  the  world  of  the  great  mad 
luniiuous  idea  by  wliicli  he  was  able  to  oostf 
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.  gleun  of  hope  and  inspintiott  upon  the  somewhat 
aomber  horizon  of  the  future.  Sienkiewicz  repro- 
duced the  put,  but  Jean  de  Bloch  incarnated  the 
present,  and  foresaw  the  future.  In  him  the  world 
saw  Poland  once  more  a  living,  healthy,  thinking, 
inspiring  force  in  the  circle  of  the  nations. 

Jean  de  Bloch  was  a  seer,  a  seeing  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  blind.  He  saw  that  we  had  passed 
through  a  period  in  which,  almost  unconsciously, 
such  a  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  nieth- 
oda  of  warfare  as  to  render  war  on  a  large  scale 
practically  impossible.  He  saw  the  truth,  and 
proclaimed  it  abroad  in  the  hearing  of  the  world. 
At  first  his  meSBage  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  His 
zeal  via  redoubled  by  the  indifference  of  the  un- 
seeing m  altitude.  He  wrote,  he  spoke,  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  order  to  drive  con- 
viction into  the  minds  of  his  contemiKiraries.  At 
last  he  found  a  hearing.  Some  dim  perception 
of  his  great  discovery  dawned  upon  at  least  one 
master  of  many  legions.  Then  came  tbe  Hague 
Conference,  and  M.  de  Bloch  found  in  that  in- 
ternational parliament  an  admirable  field  for  the 
preaching  of  his  message.  After  the  Conference 
came  the  war.  which  went  so  far  to  verify  all 
M.  de  Hloch's  contentions  tliat  it  was  no  pni'Ailox 
to  Bay  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  may  live  in 
history  solely  because  he  was  the  author  of  a  war 
which  verified  the  hypotheses  of  M.  de  Hloch. 

To  embody  in  a  great  museum  a  permanent, 
visible,  and  tangible  object-lesson,  M.  de  Hloch 
set  on  foot  during  the  late  war  the  foundation  of 
a  great  Museum  of  War  and  Peace,  which  would 
embody  and  illustrate  the  truth  which  he  sought 
lo  teach.  Unfortunately,  death  smote  him  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  His  place  was  taken  by  his  son,  who 
completed  the  work  which  his  father  had  bogiin. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  M.  Passy,  on  Juno  7, 
to  open  the  picturesque  building  wliich  has  been 
reared  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons  to  provide  house-room  and  e.xhibition- 
space  for  ihe  contents  of  M.  de  Bloch's  museum. 

The  interior  of  the  museum  is  in  a  8(ate  which 
is  at  once  very  finished  and  very  unfiniaiicd.  The 
building,  being  a  temporary  one,  to  be  rrcon- 
structetl  in  six  years,  is  a  series  of  vast  sheds, 
some  divided  into  coropartmente,  each  of  wliich 
is  devoted  to  a  different  country  or  a  different 
age.  Tlie  floors  are  not  yet  paved,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  permanent  decoration  has  Imen  at' 
tempted.  On  the  other  hand,  t)ie  collection  of 
exhibits, — and  that  is  the  chief  thing, — in  very 
complete,  very  interesting,  and  very  varied.  In 
the  large  entrance  ball  the  first  thing  that  strikf^ 
the  eye  is  a  bust  of  the  late  M.  de  Bloch,  sur- 
rounded with  palmsand  Sowers,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  vast  collection  of  arms  which  he  had 


collected  from  all  parts  of  tho  world.  The  room, 
iudepd,  contains  specimens  of  evory  woiipiin  em- 
ployed by  man  since  he  firnt  took  !"  slaying  his 
brother  with  flint  arrow-heads.  Tlieif  are  two 
very  remarkable -looking  liouped  liniss  cannon, 
cast  in  the  fiftceiitli  t'<-ntiiry.  a  bristling  Htcle 
foi'ost  of  8wiss  pikes  with  wliifh  the  herdsmen 
and  burghers  of  Switzerland  di^snoyed  the 
chivalry  of  Austria,  suil-s  uf  armor  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  rockets  used  in  IS70,  M;i.\im  guns 
of  the  latest  ty|ie.  targets  showing  the  effect  of 
hulh'ts  and  shells  fired  at  various  rangi'ti. — every- 
thing, indeed,  directly  or  indin-ctly  connected 
with  armaments  new  and  old  is  to  I>c  fuund  here. 
This  is  the  mechauical  side  of  war.  Th<'  picroriiil 
side  is  even  better  shown  in  the  go.liery  of  di'> 
ranias,  tho  entrance  of  which  is  ln'hind  M.  de 
Bloch's  bust.  Tho  tableaux  hew  are  about  eighi 
in  number  ;  and  they  ant  adniirnbly  |>ainteil  by 
scenic  artists  of  repute,  the  foregmunds  being 
Bkillfully  built  up  of  real  objects.  Here  the 
tactical  uicthods  of  the  wars  of  the  piist  and 
presimtaivcontriistwl,  tlie  ditfrfrtiee  in  rnniiiilion 
lieilig  clearly  shown.  'I'hi'  Swiss  ilelen.tin^'  their 
nuiuiitiiin  |wssos,  the  Hussians  incicking  I'levna 
in  the  snow,  tho  Hrilish  m.'tliods  .>{  ntiiiek  in 
South  Africa,  are  nil  ndmirably  put  liigelher.  and 
the  lablnau  of  a  battleiield  by  night  iw  woithy  of 

But  thuse  two  rooms  i.ike  up  only  a  Btaail  ysi- 
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tion  of  the  museum.  The  meclianiam,  science, 
art,  aiid  Btatist.ica  of  war  are  shown  in  equal  de- 
tail in  a  niimlier  of  other  rooms  and  galleries. 

The  collection  of  models  of  battlefields  is  very 
large,  and  very  scientifically  arranged.  Several 
coinparlinents  of  the  room  in  which  these  are 
containo<l  are  devoted  to  tactics  and  strategy, 
and  the  visitor  can  examine  the  methods  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar  within  a  few  paces  of  dia- 
grams and  models  showing  the  metiiods  em- 
ployed in  South  Africa.  In  another  room  may 
be  read  on  the  walla  the  text  of  important  inter- 
national treaties,  a  useful  and  instructive  lesson 
of  the  futility  of  the  policy  of  "Never  again" 
ill  the  days  gone  by.      Running  out  of  this  room, 


on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  hall, 
ia  a  long  gallery  divided  into  compartments.  In 
one  may  be  seen  depicted  pictorially  and  by 
means  of  motlcls  "Fortress  Warfare  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Times  ;  "  tn  the  next  ia  a  collection 
of  human  and  animal  relics  of  t)ie  batllcliclds,  in 
the  shape  of  skulls  and  skeletons.  To  show  tlie 
various  types  of  injuries  to  the  bone  inflicted  by 
bullets  at  diftcreiit  ranges  is  the  chief  object  of 
this  coll ec lion  ;  a  honie's  skeleton  Iwars  testimony 
to  (lieextremedilTeR'iicoiu  the  character  of  wounds 
which  results  from  a  diange  of  rang<!.  There  is 
a  section  devote<I  to  navul  wartan',  with  ])ictiiri>s 
lit  ancient  and  miKlern  shiira,  tlie  strength  of 
navies  of  differi-nt  powers,  and  the  naval  budgets 
of  Kuroj>e  and  America  being  shown  by  means 
of    diagrams.       Finally,    tliere    is   a  good-sized 


auditorium,  where  it  is  proposed  to  give  lectures 
with  the  cinematograph  on  all  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  those  engaged  in  tlie  study  of  the  problems 
of  modern  war.  A  library  of  war  and  peace 
will  also  be  established. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  tlie  interest  of  the 
museum.  The  grounds  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  building  are  devoted  to  displaying  some  of 
the  mechaniam  of  war  on  a  full  scale.  There  are 
sections  of  trenciics  of  various  types,  open,  cov- 
ered in,  and  protected  from  assault  by  those  ter- 
rible wire  networks  which  the  late  M.  de  Bloch 
loved  to  insist  upon  aa  one  of  the  strongeat 
weapona  of  modern  defense.  And,  finally,  there 
are  short  sections  of  various  types  of  military 
bridging  matci-jal. 

Altogetlior  the  museum  is  very  complete  and 
very  interesting.  It  is  not  too  technical  to  pnnle 
the  casual  visitor,  while  it  is  scientific  enough  to 
satisfy  the  serious  military  student.  Controver- 
sial matters  are  kept  in  the  background, — facts,  as 
the  late  M.  de  Bloch  used  to  insist,  being  the  beat 
of  arguments.  Tbe  best  evidence  of  the  com- 
bined popular  and  scientific  cliaracter  of  the  mu- 
seum is  that,  while  it  was  founded  by  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  a  civilian,  its  board  of  manago- 
inent  contains  several  military  names  of  diatine- 
tion.  The  union  of  two.toooflen  inimical,  i  liiwiin 
in  the  cause  of  }>eace  is  a  good  omen  for  the  futnre 
of  the  museum,  and  certainly  nothiog  has  bean 
left  untloiie  to  make  the  whole  iostitutioa  H  «t- 
tractivc  as  it  is  instrnctive. 


THE  NEW  RICE-FARMING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BY   DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY. 


THE  stor;-  of  thu  "  rico  ln;li,"  wlik-li  iixtoiuls 
four  Iiiinilreil  miles  tlircmgh  aoiitherii  and 
central  Ijoiiisiaiia  and  Boiitlk^HSlern  Texas,  from 
lliti  bHnka  of  the  Mississippi  to  beyond  tlm  Ilia- 
z*.'5  Hiv«r,  varying  in  width  from  twenty  to  fifty 
iiiili-:f,  is  not  unlike  the  story  of  wheal -growing 
Kansas.  Here  also  ia  the  prairie,  with  its  suruhhy 
vi'p'taiion  which  iiaatiired  the  few  herds  of  eatilo 
and  {lonies  owuwJ  liy  the  natives,  who  little  ival- 
ized  its  possibi lilies.  In  fact,  the  great  natural 
reservoir  which  lies  beneath  was  only  discovei-wl 
by  aoirident,  after  the  pioneer  Wesieni  si-ttlers, 
bv  some  freak  of  fortune,  had  ventiiivd  into  the 
country,  delerniinetl  to  discover  wiiat  eleinents  of 
wealih'lay  U-neatli  the  sod.  Quick  to  jH.Tceive 
that  the  rice  plant  flourished  oven  with  the  cnula 
and  scanty  cultivation  it  received,  ihey  abandoned 
the  intention  of  raising  other  grains,  hut  applifnl 
methods  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  pro- 
[«riiig  the  stiil.  seeding,  and  nurturing.  AYater 
ijiey  collected  in  n-gervoirs  dug  wirh  plough  and 
sJic.vel.  Their  efforts  were  rowardi'd  by  harvests 
so  abundant  as  to  repav  them  in  spile  of  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  rt«ervoirs  and  the  loss  of  a 
year's  work  by  drought.  The  metluMi  of  irriga- 
tion was  changed  :  the  native  growei-s  emidated 
ihftir  example,  and  discarded  the  priinitive  modes 
ihey  had  followed.  The  magnet  of  success  at- 
tracted settlers  not  only  from  the  middle  West, 
but  fivin  far-away  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  even  the  hardy  Swede  and  Norwegian  from 
Minnesota.     Just  as  clusters  of  cabins  in  Knnsas 


and  Nebmska  liavc  became  towns  and  cities,  and 
tract  after  tract  of  range  land  lias  bi'en  cnnvi-rted 
into  an  island  sea  of  waving  main  by  the  tide  of 
Immanilv  llowing  out  upon  the  plains  from  the 
K;isr.  so  Uiis  Suutliern  suil  has  b.-eii  tak.-n  up  and 
is  being  eliang..d   fr-m  on.-  of  tiie  gi-eat   Wiisfo 

tivene::s. 

TUE    IHIilOATlOX    I'KOULEIiI. 

Pince  the  pioneers  in  this  movement  located  in 
the  belt  eighteen  years  ago,  .l,'j(),(Jl)0  acres  have 
Wen  n;ehiinied  for  rice  cnhure,  and  5".00»  acivs 
yearly  are  being  added. — not  extensive  wlion 
i-oiitrasted  with  the  wheat  and  corn  lielda.  but 
representing,  acre  for  aci'e,  far  greater  outlay  in 
^money  and  etfort,  for  every  square  toot  must  l>e 
irrigated  during  the  growing  season,  necessitating 
a  iierwork  of  canals  aggregating  fully  I.'Jdi)  miles, 
to  siiv  nothing  of  the  labor  involved  in  walling 
the  (ields  to  hold  the  water,  all  of  which  the 
wheat  or  corn  planter  avoids.  To  go  further 
into  statistics,  tlie  .'JO.OOO  rice  growers  have  in- 
vested *-Ji),lHl0.ilOO,  repivsentecl  by  thc^ir  lands, 
canals,  and  machinery  :  yet  liieir  operations  have 
U*u  confined  lo  a  few  corner.s  of  the  land  be- 
lieved to  l.H!  productive.  Tlie  statistician  has 
estimated  that  1,0(10,000  acres  have  a  nalui-id 
supply  of  water  to  be  obtained  by  piercing  t!ie 
earth's  crust  to  the  reservoir  beneath  or  fi-omlhe 
streams  intersecting  the  country.  The  area  under 
culiivation  already  yields  I'.OOO.OyU  \»xt'i\s,,  t^- 
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l><>rt  it  to  niaikft.    It     E' 


quiiinf;  10,n00  cars  to  tnii 

siiii|.lifs  two-lliinl?  .>f  liie  i|ua!itiiy  pni)siinn.'il  iii 

till?  I'liilPil  -Siaii's, 

TUK    MODKHX    I'HorKSK   nF    HIIIK    llHilWIsn. 

M<>.lfvn  iiU'iis  ami  svsH'iiiatic.  mi-tln-iU  altciu' 
tljo  ciilimi!  of  til.'  firaiii  from  sep'lliiin'  nnlil  it 
Wvcs  tin'  fu-M  lo  I..'  Korli'il  (iii.l  pi-eimriHi  Iqv  the 
!nnrkot.  Tlif>  prou-pr  iiiny  till  fil)  or  5,000  at-res  ; 
l.iii  alii'iit.  ciii'li  irai't  tin"  Kiuk  of  onrth  is  t-ure- 
fiilly  tliiii\viiiij)l.y  tlieililcliiiijr  plough,  fieiiuenlly 
"  tatiipi'il "  oil  thf  iiisi'ii' wilii  dpntln  am)  sliovt'l 
to  j.n'vi'iit  loakaj:.'.  The  iiorsn  .Irill  ami  culti- 
vnior  can  l>i'  us»'<i  in  wnlinp.  wliile  [iirrows  nro 
tiirm-i  as  in  an  onliiinry  lifl.l  inleiniecl  for  wheal 
or  oalR.  AVatiT  Hows  ujion  tlii'  slioots  when  a. 
fpw  inclips  out  of  gi-ouml,  ami  until  harvest  time 
in  parly  nutunin  tlic  coiiiitiy  is  tunipil  into  a 
sprii>!j  of  lakes,  fi^r  tho  [>hint  roots  nmst  lie  con- 
tinnonsly  submerneii,  tlirpe  or  iK'fhajia  four 
mtrnths,    to    a   depth    of    two   or    three    inches. 


-  acic  is  a  great  sponge  absorbing  14,000 
(10(1  t;ai[ons  every  24  hours,  yet  when  llie 
pnijii  iioars  maturity,  and  the  water  is  dnised 
fi-otn  it,  ovnporation  is  ao  rapid  that  tlie  fRrmiajc 
niiirhines  can  pass  over  the  fields  without  diffi- 
culty in  a  few  days.  Tht-n  thn  scene  is  striking- 
ly typical  of  harvest  time  in  Kansas  or  the  Ik- 
kotas.  No  losfl  than  5,000  harvesters,  actntllj 
doing  till!  work  of  200,1100  men,  sweep  throngli 
llip  mik'  after  mile  of  golden  stalks,  for  b^  »  fev 
alterations  tlio  mechanism  which  cuts  and  binds 
th.'  slieaves  of  wheat  ready  for  the  stack  witiMUt 
human  aid  has  come  to  the  assiBtancQ  of  the  tin 
growt!rs.  Tile  steam  thi-psher  following  cobtvIs 
the  clialT  and  straw  into  mammoth  Htacka,  .poor 
ing  the  white  kernels  into  a  Imndred  ba^  ins 
day. 

'I'lie  tondeiicy  toward  economical  and  intaorfn 
farming  is  everywhere  apparent, — ^it  is  not  hov 
great  an  area  can  be  cultivated,  but  how  modi  H 
can  !«  made  to  yield.      A  study  of  the  nMliodi 
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la  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  remarkable  sue- 
attained  by  these  men  who  have  ventured 
in  unknown  territory  to  engage  in  an  equally 
own  means  of  securing  a  livelihood.  Neces- 
ided  by  experience,  some  of  it  bitter  in  the 
me,  taught  them  to  husband  their  time  and 
,  They  studied  every  source  of  expense  to 
:ain  if  it  could  not  be  reduced.  They  did 
confine  their  investigation  to  the  farming 
ssea  alone.  Realizing  the  outlay  for  trana- 
tion  and  commission  in  sending  the  rice  to 
uice  to  be  prepared  fur  market,  they  built 
in  sight  of  the  fields  which  cit'an,  polish, 
apsrate  the  cereal  into  its  markmabk-  grades. 
M  greatest  economic  factor  is  this  wonder- 
bternnean  sea,  which,  scieutists  say,  contains 
ar  supply  that  cannot  fail.  These  "wati^rs 
•  the  earth  "  are  held  in  gravel  strata  having 
adation  of  hard  clay,  which  the  woll-borer's 
reach  at  distances  ranging  from  lOU  to  200 
mIow  the  surface.  To  lill  the  camils  from 
lod  stream  one  of  the  most  e.xli'nsive  jnimi)- 


■rid  has  bofi 


>laiits  distributed  thruiighoul  the  diiitrict. 
gle  station  hlliiig  one  of  the  larger  canals 
■erre  the  needs  of  a  city,  as  it  lifui  G0,aiiO 


to  7o,000  gallons  a  minute  the  ;tO  feet  or  40  foet 
to  the  conduit  level.  The  canals  i-caching  the 
larger  rice  fields  range  from  20  to  30  miles  in 
length,  sustaining  a  volume  of  water  100  feet  in 
width  and  five  to  six  feet  in  depth.  From  the 
main  or  feed  cliannels  are  excavated  branches 
which  connect  directly  with  the  fields.  Wooden 
aqueducts  or  fioines  are  extensively  employed  to 
carrj'  the  water  across  valleys  and  for  waterways 
at  tlie  source  of  supply  in  order  to  give  suflicieut 
elevation  to  create  a  rapid  current.  During  the 
flooding  season  these  artt-'ries  of  nourishment  en- 
hance the  anistic  elTect  of  what  is  in  tniiii  an  at- 
tractive laiidsi'iipe,  gli'aiiiinn  like  rihl>ons  of  silver 
in  tiie  sunlight  and  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  masses  of  luxuriant  green  which  later 
turns  to  gi'ld.  It  is  a  pieture  which  pleases  the 
(esthetic  and  the  nialerial  sense  alike,  for  it  is  a 
picture  of  plenty  and  prosperity  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  spent  a  day  or  a  week 
in  the  rice  i>ell. 


The  production  of  this  cereal  in  the  .Soullnvi-st 
las  long  since  passed  the  e.\pennieiital  singe,  :iiid 
he  luau  wbo  wishes  to  become  a  rice  farmer  can 
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eectire  an  ample  fiinO  of  statistics  from  any  of 
the  various  centei-s  to  enaWe  him  to  calculate 
closely  on  tlie  cost  of  tilling  a  tract  of  10,  100, 
or  10. 0(111  acres,  for  lie  can  find  companies  who 
have  invested  half  a  million  dollars  to  purchase 
and  prepare  "forms"  of  the  last-named  size  for 
the  industry,  but  the  majority  of  llie  growers 
have  confined  their  individual  effort  to  50  or  100 
acres,  Taking  a  group  of  the  Inindred-acre  proj- 
ects and  averaging  Ihe  results,  the  expenses  are 
as  follows :  I'loiigliing  and  cultivating,  $4  an 
aero;  seeding,  $3. JO  ;  linrvesting,  threshintr,  and 
hauling  crop  to  mill  or  railroad  station,  ^.>.  Leveo 
work  and  otiicr  items  swell  the  total  cash  outlay 
of  "making"  the  crop  to  *20  an  acre.  The 
owner  contracts  with  tlie  irrigation  company  to 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  season  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  yield,  unless  he  controls  his  water- 
works, which  for  a  hundred-acre  farm  cost  from 
$1,000  to  8:,r>00.  The  harvest,  of  coui-se,  varies 
considerably.  It  may  bo  1 0 
barrels  of  1G3  pounds  each 
to  the  acre.  A  specially 
favorable  seasou  may  in- 
crease it  to  1  'i  barrels.  Tlie 
price,  too,  fluctuates.  Bas- 
ing it  at  $3.50  per  barrel 
for  Che  minimum  yield,  the 
farmer  obtains  S"*00  from 
his  rice  alone.  Deducting 
interest  at  C  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  liis  land  nt  Sfld  an 
acre,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
he  nets  a  profit  of  (>iino. 
ButtothislLecana.ld*.)Da. 
the  value  of  tbo  straw  and 
bran  left  after  threshing. 
Thus  oO  per  cent,  of  the 
original  laiid  value  may  be 
paid  by  (he  proceeds  of  one 
year's      harvest,      I'sually 


enough  vegetables,  ])erhaps  fruit,  are  raised  for 
the  family  supply,  and  the  tendency  to  diversity 
ia  becoming  yearly  more  pronounced  ;  for  the 
energetic  grower  has  an  opportunity  to  produce 
some  other  staple  during  the  half-year  when  the 
rice  is  not  under  cultivation.  The  profit  may 
average  nearer  %2b  or  $30  an  acre  from  all 
sources  of  income  than  the  estimate  given. 

CAN    AMERICA    COMPETE   WITH   THE   ORIENT? 

Stimulated  by  their  success,  the  aim  of  these 

ambitious  agriculturists  is  to  place  the  American 
rice  belt  in  as  dominant  a  position  aa  the  com, 
wheat,  and  cotton  belts.  "As  the  South  regu- 
lates the  price  of  cotton  in  the  world's  market, 
the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  dictate  the  rica 
market  as  well,"  is  the  universal  seutiment. 
Although  readily  disposing  of  the  bulk  of  their 
staple  at  home,  they  have  already  entered  Europe ; 
and  with  an  opportunity  to  sell  on  equal  tenas 
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their  Oriental  competitors,  they  are  san- 
ol  attaining  their  object.     The  cl&im  tliat 

mine  land  will  produce  grainat  a  lower  cost 

sveo  Asiatic  fields  is  well  (oiuuled  by  com- 

%  the  average  yield  ^'>er  acre  and  the  time 

Uibor  required.     The 

leae  ia  content  to  till 

lilt    at   one-si.ith    of 

agea  paid  the  laborer 

oniaiana    and    Texas, 

ne  Americ&n  with  his 

tion  system  and  ina- 

ry  can  cultivate  a  hun- 

acres  in  a  year  where 

istem  competitor,  de- 

ngnpon  natural  flood- 

uid    hand   tools,  can 
but  three- fourths  of 

re.    Every  rice  esiiert 

liliar  with  this  fact. and 

aeof  the  sources  of  the 

al  optimism  that  pre- 
Xo  one  can  predict 

mit  of  full 

CITY   BVl 

e  cooperation  so  api'rtirent  throuffhout  the 
ory  18  anoiiier  feature  of  interest.  Every- 
:  is  to  be  foiind  an  interdependence,  so  to 
.  The  producer  is  not  merely  the  land- 
r  and  farmer,  but  a.  stucklioldur  in  the  ir- 
on company,  wliile  he  patronizes  another 
any,  harvesting  and  tlircshing  his  crop,  tliat 
jents  an  alhance  of  iiis  neighbors.'  As  lie 
lulates  a  surplus  lie  becomes  part  owner  of 
if  the  adjacent  rice  mills.  If  a  bank  is 
;red  in  the  neighboring  town,  iie  subscribes 
stock,  jierliaps  takes  a  partnership  in  one 
'mercantile  enterprises.     Thus  are  liis  in- 


terests so  diversified  that  the  general  prosperity 
is  of  as  vital  importance  to  liim  as  the  e.xtent  of 
the  harvest  itsi'lf.  The  economy  of  this  plan  is 
at  once  apparent  in  a  reduction  of  expenses  in 
raising  and  pieparing  the  crop  for  market.     The 


I.V   THE    BICE    BELT. 


bulk  of  the  money  received  is  held  at  home  and 
distributed  in  local  channels,  benefiting  those 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  tlio  main  and 
dependent  indtistries.  TJie  yearly  extension  of 
Ihe  area  under  cultivation  and  the  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  irrigation  system  broaden  the 
niaiket  for  necessary  machinery  and  supplies  and 
requii-o  additional  labor.  Tliese  evidences  of 
pi-osiiority  offer  inducements  to  immigration,  not 
only  to  tiie  agricultural  element,  but  to  tlie 
merchant  and  the  capitalist,  who  realize  the 
future  of  the  locality  and  the  prospective  gi-owth 
of  its  cities  and  towns.  A  stimuhis  has  been 
given  railroad  building  as  well  ;  for  not  only 
must  means  of  transportation  be  afforded  for  the 
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yeai'ly  harvest,  but  for  tlie  iniscellaneoua  articles 
reqiiireJ  in  town  and  country. 

The  communities  wliich  have  been  createti  in- 
clnile  notable  illustrations  of  the  general  cooper- 
ation. Townsfolk  and  countryfolk,  alike  inter- 
CBteU  in  their  growth,  liave  joined  iu  adopting 
plans  which  tbey  hope  will  culminate  in  impor- 
tant cities.  Indeed,  some  have  already  iiR'reased 
80  rapidly  in  population  and  business  as  to  right- 
fully deserve  this  title.  Here  is  another  [wrallel 
to  the  development  of  the  Wei^t,  for  instances 
are  known  where  they  have  originated  from  a 
nucleus  of  a  few  huts  ;  others  were  born  on  the 
bare  prairie,  not  even  a  tree  lo  mark  the  site. 
~  .  typical  community. 

venues  were  laid  out  with 
a  building  stood  upon  the 
oC  rice  growing  within 
t  the  promoters  had  such  faith  in 
I  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 


The  city  of  Crowley 
When  its  streets  and  a 
tripod  and  sextant  not 
land,  nor  was  a  speat 
miles  of  it, 
the  future 


way  Company  refused  to  stop  its  trains  at  a 
"station"  in  the  open  country,  they  moved  a 
shed  to  t!ie  (own  site  from  an  adjacent  settle- 
ment, engaged  a  ticket  agent  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  offi-red  llio  building  and  the  agent's 
services  to  the  company  if  it  would  consider  the 


place  as  one  of  its  depots.  It  reluctantly  agreed. 
Next  thoy  succeeded  in  getting  a  colony  of  Ger- 
mans to  locate  here,  then  they  began  excavating 
with  their  own  hands  the  fli'st  irrigation  cauol  in 

the  Southwest,  assisted  by  the  colonists.  From 
the  half-mile  used  to  flood  the  first  rice  fieKl  iu 
1894,  it  has  been  enlarged  to  10  miles  in  lengiii 
and  40  feta  iu  width.  The  colony  and  the  can*! 
develoijed  the  "one- building  "  town  into  a  city  ol 
7,000  inhabitants,  with  courthouse,  puhlic 
scliools,  churches  of  the  principal  denoniin*- 
tions,  opera  lioiiso,  three  banks,  eight  rice  inilli, 
and  a  score  of  pretentious  business  blocks. 
From  its  mills  a  million  barrels  of  I'ice  are  seot 
annually  to  market,  while  its  merchants  serve  t 
territory  forty  miles  square.  Throughout  tlii 
belt,  and  far  away  in  eastern  Texas,  can  be  founJ 
other  examples  of  equally  rapid  urban  growtli. 
but  these  people  are  building  for  the  future  is 
well  as  for  the  present,  and  it  can  be  said  in  all 
sincerity  that  they  are  fonning  a  civilization  out 
of  this  seiui- wilderness  that  rests  on  a  broad  auJ 
permanent  foundation  composed  of  educaiiou, 
religion,  patriotism,  and  the  type  of  moiieriL 
vigorous  Americanism  to  wliich  the  great  West, 
their  example,  owes  so  much  of  its  prosperity.^ 


UCI  BTUAW  AT  TUB  B.NII  UIT  THE  HARVEST. 


ENGLAND'S   GREATEST  LIVING  ARTIST: 
GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


"  I  often  think  that  in  the  future,  and  in  stronger  hands  than  mine,  art  may  yet  speak  as  great  poetr}-  itself, 
with  the  solemn  and  majestic  ring  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  spoke  to  the  Jews  of  old,  demanding  noble 
aspirations,  condemning  in  the  most  trenchant  manner  prevalent  vices,  and  warning  in  deep  tones  against  lapses 
from  morals  and  duties.  There  is  something  more  to  be  done  in  this  way,  I  believe,  than  has  yet  been  done."— 
Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Q.  F,  Watts  to  Miss  Julia  Cartwrlght, 


FOR  many  years  Mr.  Watts  lias  been  employed 
in  modeling  a  colossal  equestrian  figure 
typical  of  Energy  and  Foresight.  It  represents 
an  explorer  mounted  upon  a  noble  steed  which 
be  has  tamed,  and  who,  having  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  shades  his  eyes  from  the 
sun  with  his  hand,  as  be  looks  out  upon  the  vast 
unknown  lands  awaiting  his  discovery  and  con- 
quest. This  magnificent  symbolic  statue  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Watts  to  Rhodesia.  It  is 
now  being  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  soon  be  on 
its  way  to  the  Matoppos,  where  it  will  be  erected 
as  the  tribute  of  England's  greatest  living  painter 
to  Africa's  greatest  son.  The  figure  is  purely 
symbolical,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Rhodes ;  but  it  will  stand  on  that  lofty  table- 
land looking  out  northward  to  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa  not  yet  spanned  by  the  Cape -to - 
Cairo  railroad.  Mr.  Rhodes  stood  to  Mr.  Watts 
for  his  portrait,  and  although  they  met  only  in 
the  last  year  of  Mr.  Rhodes*  life,  the  interview 
deepened  the  admiration  and  affection  with  which 
Mr.  Watts  had  ever  regarded  Mr.  Rhodes.  The 
two  men  differed  enormously,  but  they  were 
alike  in  being  idealists  of  the  first  water.  Both 
spent  their  lives  in  making  their  ideals  visible  to 
mankind.  They  labored  in  very  different  ma- 
terialSy — Mr.  Watts  in  the  pigments  with  which 
he  made  his  canvases  visions  of  dream -like 
beauty ;  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  roaring  loom  of 
time,  foonding  commonwealths  and  rearing  and 
wrecking  empires.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  gone  ;  Mr. 
Watte  ranains,  the  greatest  of  ail  the  Victorians 
who  still  survive  among  us. 

Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  both 
octogenarians,  linger  among  us,  reminding  a 
puny  generation  that  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  philosopher 
whose  writings  have  profoundly  influenced 
thoughtful  men  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Watts  is  an  artist  whose  pictures  have  appealed 
to  a  much  wider  public.  It  is  perhaps  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  he  is,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered, the  greatest  of  all  living  Englishmen. 


Compared  with  his  renown,  the  fame  of  the  King 
cannot  for  a  moment  compare.  Kings  are  the 
best  advertised  of  mortals,  for  limitless  adver- 
tisement is  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges 
of  the  monarchy.  But  Mr.  Watts,  who  is  a 
monarch  in  the  realm  of  art,  swavs  a  far  more 
potent  scepter  in  his  brush  than  the  bejeweled 
staff  which  will  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  Edward 
VII.  at  the  Abbey. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  Mr.  Watts  is  the  supremer 
genius,  lie  has  only  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  career  a  sense  of  ])ublic  d#^  wliich, 
unfortunately,  is  rare  among  mortals,  a^o  artist 
of  our  time  has  so  much  regarded  himself  as  the 
servant  of  the  i)eople.  No  one  has  so  lavishly 
given  of  his  best  without  fee  or  reward  to  those 
whom  he  wished  to  serve.  He  has,  indeed,  been 
true  to  his  own  conception  of  the  j)rophetic  mis 
sion  of  the  aitist.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  left  his  millions 
to  the  promotion  of  his  ideaL^,  co  Mr.  Watts  has 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  allegorical  pictures  to 
the  nation,  together  with  the  portraits  of  distin- 
guished Englishmen  whom  he  had  painted  in  the 
last  half  century.  When  he  was  a  comparatively 
young  man  he  painted  the  north  side  of  the  great 
hall  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  executing  this  fresco,  which 
is  40  feet  high  by  45  feet  long,  without  any  re- 
muneration. But  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  generation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
ho  offered  the  directors  of  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway  to  decorate  the  station  at  Euston 
with  frescoes  illustrating  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  although  he  proposed  to  do  this  at  his  own 
expense,  his  offer  was  rejected  ! 

*' In  early  days,"  said  Miss  Cartwright,  in  a 
charming  essay  which  she  wrote  for  a  special 
issue  of  the  Art  Journal  some  years  ago,  '^the 
young  artist  dreamt  of  building  a  great  temple  or 
house  of  light,  with  wide  corridors  and  stately 
halls,  containing  a  grand  series  of  paintings  on 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  That  dream, 
alas  !  w^as  never  destined  to  be  realized,  so  we 
shall  never  have  a  Sistine  Chapel  adorned  by  the 
hand  of  our  own  Michael  Angelo. " 
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But,  altliough  Mr.  AV rats  was  not  al)li»  to  carry 
out  that  spk'inlid  itloa.  lu»  has  paiiito«l  many  pic- 
ture's which,  in  his  own  wonls,  suggest  groat 
thoughts  that  will  appeal  to  tlio  imagination  and 
tho  heart,  and  kindle  all  that  is  host  and  nol)lest 
in  huTiianitv.  In  his  lator  voars  li(»  has  ]»ainted 
pictures  illustrative  of  herrnsm  in  humhle  life. 
But  spaco  would  fail  mo  to  n»count  all  his  i)ono- 
faciions  to  the  nation.  A  hook  <*ontaining  ro- 
productions  of  all  his  painiings,  with  a  narrative 
telling  the  story  of  all  tho  ih«*mes  which  hav(» 
kintUotl  his  imagination  and  stimulated  his  geniu.s 
would  end)ody  most  of  thegn*at  traditions  of  our 
race.  English  history,  ►Scriptun*  history,  and 
the  myths  of  ancient  Hollas  have  all  ap])oalod  to 
liim.  and  ho  has  touched  nothing  that  ho  did  not 
adorn.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  writing  upon 
Mr.  Watts  or  his  art.  It  was  my  privilege  last 
montli  to  spend  a  <layat  Limnorsleaso.  and  to  hear 
from  tlie  lips  of  the  *»ol«l  man  eloquent"  his 
ideas  and  aspirations,  which  I  now  place  on  per- 
manent record  for  the  instruction  and  edilicatiou 
of  mv  readers. 

Mr.  Watts  is  in  liis  eighty-sixth  year.  Al- 
though he  is  so  a<lvance<l  in  years,  h<*  carries 
himself  erect,  and  his  eyesight  is  undimmoil. 
lie  uses  no  glasses,  walks  without  a  stick,  and 
until  the  last  three  (»r  four  vears  ho  was  known 
as  one  of  tiie  host  riders  in  Surrev.  Kleven 
years  ago  he  bought  a  small  piece?  of  ground  on 
the  southern  sloi)e  of  tht;  Hog's  Back,  between 
throe  and  four  miles  from  (iuihlford.  There  he 
en'ctod  Limnorsleaso,  an  ideal  artist's  house,  laid 
out  the  grounds  aroun<l  it,  and  created  for  him- 
self a  t(?rrostrial  paradise,  with  a  spacious  studio, 
a<lmirably  lighttMl.  in  which  he  is  to  be  found  at 
work  every  morning  at  sunrise*.  As  ho  rises 
with  the  sun,  ho  goes  to  bed  with  it, — at  least  in 
summer-time,  when  he  is  often  uj)  and  at  work 
with  his  pictures  or  his  statues  as  early  as  3:30 
o'cloek  in  the  morning. 

THK  OCToCJKNAIMAN's  SKCUKT. 

And  what  is  the  secret  (»f  this  extraonlinary 
longevity,  or  rather  unabated  vitality  ?  Many  men 
vogeMato  wlien  they  are  as  (»hl  as  Mr.  Watts,  })Ut 
Imw  f«'W  thfrt'  are  whose  natural  fore*-  is  un- 
abateij.  and  wlu^  preserve  in  old  age  the  vigor, 
the  .^kill,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  v«.uih  ! 

"  \V  hai  is  tin*  secret.  Mr.   Walls?"  1  said. 

'»  I    have  ahvavs  bo«*n   xrrx  sii'klv,"  was  th<' 

•  •  • 

])ainii'r"s  somewhat  paradoxical  replv.  »•  Krnm 
my  rjjrlirst  yeai-s  1  have  n»*v«M'  Ium-h  n»i)ust  :  :iud. 
iii'loj'd,  for  this  n'ast>n  I  was  (•(•m[iciled  !•»  re- 
frain from  most  of  the  violent  e'XtTcisrs  of  vi»utli. 
1  neither  drank  nor  smoked, — nor  \\v\  anvlhintr. 
in  fact.  I  am  a  very  in-gativo  s<»i't  of  a  person. 
1  have  just  livni. — witii  the  «'xcepli«>n.  of  cnursr. 


of  my  work.  But  although  I  have  been  success- 
ful, far  beyond  anything  I  ever  hoped  when  I 
began  life,  I  cannot  say  that  the  joy  of  life  has 
ever  been  mine.  1  enjoy  my  work;  I  am  in- 
tensely int<»rostod  in  it,  and  am  continually  en- 
<loavoring  to  improve,  for,"  said  Mr.  Watts,  with 
a  doligiitful  smile.  *»if  I  don't  improve  now, 
when  shall  I  ever  liave  a  chance  of  doing  so  ? 
What  I  mean  is  tliat  the  buoyant  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits,  which  leads  many  people  to  re- 
joice in  life  for  the  mere  sake  of  living,  I  have 
never  known. 

II IS    CONCEPTION    OF    DEATH. 

"  Xor  have  I  ever  shrunk  from  death.  In  mv 
works  I  have  endeavored  to  destroy  the  fear  of 
Death,  to  cause  him  to  be  regarded,  not  aa  a  dread 
enemv.  but  as  a  kindly  friend,  and  such  has  ever 
been  my  feeling.  I  should,  of  course,  regret  to 
leave  work  uiKione,  and  to  part  with  those  friends 
whom  I  love,  but  a  sense  of  the  weariuMa  of  the 
world  and  the  suffering  and  sadness  which  aeem 
to  be  iidiorent  in  mortal  things,  have  weakened  if 
not  destroyed  that  joy  of  life  which  ia  common 
to  most  young  tilings.  Tho  condition  of  things 
in  this  world,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it,  full  of  sailer- 
ing  and  sorrow,  saddens  me.  I  feel  it  might 
have  been  so  much  better  arranged  in  many 
things,  and  the  burden  of  it  weighs  upon  me. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  that  every  theo- 
logical student,  l>efore  he  applies  himself  to  theol- 
ogy, should  bo  thoroughly  grounded  in  physiology. 
Too  often  theologians  seem  to  regard  the  body 
with  contempt,  not  to  say  dishke. 

THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    BODY. 

♦♦  To  live  a  healthy  life.''  continued  Mr.  Watts, 
**  to  have  the  body  in  which  your  soul  dwells  in 
good  working  onler, — that  is  surely  the  first  duty 
of  tho  religious  man.  How  many  generations 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  l>elief  that  piety  con- 
sists in  tho  maceration  of  the  body,  and  in  apend- 
ing  many  hours  upon  their  knees  crying  to  God 
to  do  this.  that,  and  the  other  for  them.  Inatead, 
how  much  biMtor  it  would  liave  been  if  they  had 
lo«»kod  after  their  own  health  and  looked  after  their 
noighiors'.  In  tho  long  run.  the  body  avenges 
itself  upon  the  soul  which  neglects  or  abuses  its 
hitbitMtion.  iM'in^  naturally  sickly,  I  had  orders 
to  tjiki'  care  of  mv  bod  v.  1  have  never  smoked. 
lJn'nt«T  things  were  done  in  the  world,  im- 
nu'asurably  greater,  before  tobacco  was  dis- 
(M^vcml  than  have  r'vor  boon  done  since.  The 
ciirarette  is  th«'  linndmaid  of  idleness.  I  do  not 
sav  i];ai  ]>ossil)lv  it  mav  not  boa  sedative  to  over- 
wr«';ii;lit  uervfs.  but  overwrought  nerves  in  them- 
selves are  tilings  that  ouglit  not  to  be.  Of  wine 
1   have  takt'u  very  little.     In  my  earlier  years  1 
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used  to  take  a  litlle,  but  for  a  long  time  I  have 
never  toiiclieii  any  form  of  alcohol.  At  meals 
I  never  drink  anything,  not  even  water.  Tea, — 
yes,  ill  moderation.  And  so  with  regard  to  food 
I  have  been  coinjielled  to  be  veiy  abstemious, — 
to  eat  moderately  and  of  simple  fooil,  to  go  to 
bed  early  (9  o'clock,  for  tlie  most  part),  to  rise 
willi  the  sun,  to  avoid  violent  exercise,  and  to 
enjoy  plenty  of  fresh  air." 

HIS    FAITH    l.S    HBOOREMK. 

Mr.  Walts'  n;gii)ieii  has  left  liiiu,  for  a  person 
"naturally  sickly,"  in  possession  of  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  vitality.  For  nearly  two  hours 
England's  laat  reniaioinjj  Grand  Old  Man  stood 
on  his  feet  discoursing  with  eloquence  and  fervor 
upon  many  subjects  that  are  very  dear  to  his 
heart. 

■'I  am  a  flnn  believer  in  progress,"  said  he  ; 
'•  but  in  some  res[iects  we  have  not  pi-ogressed, 
but  retrogressed.  Certain  faculties  which  an- 
imals and  savages  possess  arc  no  longer  at  our 
command.  Our  senses  are  not  so  keen  as  they 
were,  and  some  we  have  lost  altogether.  Take, 
.  for  instance,  the  estraoniinary  homing  faculty 
which  belongs  to  most  animals  and  a  great  many 


savages,  ^'ery  few  civilized  men  possess  tbe 
faculty  of  finding  tJieir  way  home  when  tbey  are 
lost  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  1  remember  a 
friend  of  mine  who  possessed  that  faculty  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  We  would  occasionallv 
walk  together  to  tlie  east  of  London,  and  some- 
times entirely  !ose  our  bearings.  I  could  never 
bave  found  my  way  home,  but  my  friend  was 
never  at  a  loss.  No  matter  where  he  might  be, 
he  always  struck  out  for  borne,  and  found  bi« 
way  back  without  any  doubt. 

"Take  another  instance, — evesiglit.  I  remem- 
ber Sir  William  Bowman,  the  oculist,  tpOlUng  me 
of  sojne  educated  Zulus  wJiose  eyesight  was  bo 
keen  that  they  could  read  the  Timts  newspaper 
at  the  distance  of  one  wall  to  the  otber  of  his 
consulting  room !  Wiiellier  we  could  T^;>in 
those  lost  faculties  or  not  I  do  not  know.  We 
are  crowded  together  in  cities,  a  healthy  country 
life  is  impossible  to  an  increasing  proportion  ot 
our  people,  and  our  physique  ia  decaying. 

AUCHEKV    AND   FHrSIQUK. 

■'When  1  was  in  Yorkshire,  some  years  ago, 
tbe  frieixls  with  whom  1  was  staying  showed  me 
one  of  their  cherished  relics,  a'long-bow,  which. 
according  to  traijilion,  had  been  tbe  weapon  of 
Little  John  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads.  A  lit- 
tle bit  was  bi-okeu  ofi  one  end,  but  it  was  other- 
wise intact.  Tliat  bow  was  as  thick  as  mv  wrist. 
Just  imagine  a  inodcrn  man  set  to  draw  such  a 
bow.  He  conld  not  move  it ;  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely inipos-sible.  How  was  it  possible  in  those 
days  ?  It  was  because  the  whole  population  was 
traineil  to  tbe  use  of  the  bow.  It  was  practiced 
with  pleasure  by  everybody.  Ask  one  of  our 
modern  toxophilites  to  handle  such  a  bow.  anil 
be  would  laiigb  at  you.  I  don't  suppose  we  could 
restore  the  practice  of  archery  in  our  counlrj- ; 
but  it  we  could,  it  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  restore  tbe  physique  of  our  people.  As 
Uieiiop  Latimer  said  in  one  of  bis  sermons,  be 
was  taught  by  his  yeoman  father  to  throw  tbe 
whole  weight  of  his  body  into  his  bow  hand. 
Evidently  the  aim  was  suddenly  taken  by  the 
left  hand  ;  and  in  this  way  they  of  olden  time 
launched  tbe  arrows  which  did  such  havoc 
at  C'rc^y  and  Agincourt.  You  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  it  developed  the  chest,  and  strength- 
ened the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  perfected  the 
physique.     The  modern  rifle  is  a  miserable  sub- 

TIIK   CASE   FOil    (.■ONSCKIPTION. 

"  1  am  inclined  to  bebeve,"  said  Mr.  Watts. 
"  that  nothing  would  be  bi'tter  for  the  physique, 
and  also  for  the  morale  of  the  population,  than 
the  ado[itioii  of  some  system  of  compulsory  mili- 
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tary  service.  IC  every  youtip  man  ivere  to  lio 
subjected  to  two  j'ears  of  salutaiT  ilisci|i)iiie  in 
the  camp,  and  more  ospeciaily  in  tlio  navy,  !ie 
would  learn  to  obey,  and  be  passed  tbrou^h  a 
rigorous  jiliysical  training.  In  (xerniany,  iit  least, 
I  understand  that  there  is  only  one  opinion  ns  to 
the  pliysical  and  moral  benefits  of  military  train- 
ing."' 

1  said  my  impression  was  tliat  in  France  there 
were  somewhat  dilTcrent  opinions  ;  Chat  young 
men  learned  a  good  many  things  in  the  barmcks 
that  wi-ro  anvthing  but  mornl. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  ho.  "  Pn-bniily  they 
wiiuM  have  picked  them  up  all  thi!  same  if  thoy 
had  l-een  scrambling  round  with  nothing  lo  do 
in  their  own  villages. 


we  must  always  liave  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  only 
tu  keep  our  own  slioves  safe  from  attJiek.  Hut  if 
I  bad  my  way,  I  would  niakt:  it  compulsory  for 
every  soldier  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  his 
time  on  board  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  I  should 
let  till'  sailor  have  every  opfKirtunity  of  learning 
to  rido  and  shoot. 

naiTisn  iiiiKSKMAXsiiir. 
"^''e  plume  ourselves  in  England  on  lieiiig 
the  liest  Imrsemen  in  the  world,  and  I  am  iir.t 
Iiy  any  means  sure  that  we  are  not  the  wor^t. 
To  be  a  pood  horseman  is  much  moi-e  limn 
merely  to  be  able  to  lieej)  your  seat  iu  the 
saddle.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  tiie 
You  will  constantlv  be  t^Od  that  you  should 


"  Bill  I  much  pivier  the  trainiii>; 
that  of  a  soldier.  It  was  my  for 
some  time  once  upon  a  man-of-war 
mediately  impressed  with  the  sailn 
sailor  is  trained  first  of  all  to  oU 
observation  is,  after  all,  the  met.  nf  educniion. 
Sailors  are  int«lligent.  resuui'cel'ul  men.  fidl  of 
vitality,  genial,  gooil -tempered  men.     I  siipi>ose 


LT  of  a  sa 
inne  to 

lor  to 
.,),.nd 

.      I  w. 
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curb,  l.wcaoso  then  vou  don't  hurt  the  Imrse  if 
voH  pull  liiin  with  (lie  bridle.  On  the  conirarv. 
a  sharp  bit  and  a  light  htmd,— indeed,  anything 
but  a  light  hand  with  a  sharp  bit, — will  not  do, 
as  the  rider  would  soon  funi.  A  good  rider  de- 
]>ond3  iipfin  his  grip,  kiiei-s 


bodv  for  Ihe 


of  h 


n<l  indicai 


of  bis  will,  never  dei>en'.ling  on  i-oins  or  stirrup 
at  all  for  firmness  in  the  saddle.      Xo  groom  is 
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ever  taught  tliis,  and  every  horse's  mouth  is 
spoiled.  I  regard  riding  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
1  love  a  horse,  but  would  abolish  the  Turf, — 
fruitful  source  of  garni )ling,  the  one  vice  for 
which  Nature  offers  no  excuse  I  " 

A    PLEA    FOR    KKAL    EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Watts  warmed  to  his  subject  as  he  spoke. 

*  *  The  education  of  the  people, "  he  continued, — 
<*that  is  the  great  question.  Why  do  you  not 
concentrate  attention  upon  that  ?  To  educate 
your  people,  to  draw  out  of  them  that  which  is 
latent  in  them,  to  teach  them  the  faculties  which 
they  themselves  possess,  to  tell  them  how  to  use 
their  senses  and  to  make  themselves  at  home 
with  nature  and  with  their  surroundings, — who 
teaches  them  that  ?  Your  elementary  schools 
don't  do  it.  No  ;  nor  your  public  schools.  Your 
Eton  and  your  Harrow  are  just  as  much  to  blame, 
perhaps  even  more  so.  What  is  the  first  object 
which  a  real  education  should  aim  at  ?  To  de- 
velop observation  in  the  person  educated,  to 
teach  him  to  use  Ids  eves  and  his  ears,  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  surrounds  him,  to  teach 
liira  to  see,  to  observe, — in  short,  everything  is  in 
that.  And  then,  after  you  have  taught  him  to 
observe,  the  next  great  duty  which  lies  imme- 
diately after  observation  is  reflection, — to  teach 
him  to  reflect,  to  ponder,  to  think  over  things, 
to  find  out  the  cause,  the  reason,  the  why  and 
tlie  wherefore  ;  to  put  this  and  that  together,  to 
understand  something  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  and  so  prepare  him  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  in  which  he  may  be  found. 
But  observation  !  Was  there  ever  any  method 
less  calculated  to  develop  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion than  the  practice  of  cramming  up  boys  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  grammar? 

♦<  Heaven  forbid!"  said  Mr.  Watts,  *<  that  I 
should  sav  a  word  against  the  learnint^  of  Latin 
or  Greek.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  mastering  the 
language  of  the  classics,  especially  Greek  ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  is  but  as  an  in- 
strument with  which  vou  can  unlock  the  treasures 
of  thought  of  these  people.  What  do  you  do  ? 
You  send  your  boys  to  school,  and  simply  im- 
press, as  it  were  with  a  stamp,  tlie  rules  of  gram- 
mar, to  them  utterly  meaningless,  and  till  ap])lied 
uttorlv  witliont  interest.  The  result  is  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  boy  never  gets  more  than 
a  smattering  of  tlie  language,  and  forgets  it  as 
rapidly  as  he  possibly  can  after  leaving  school. 

THE    DOMESTIC    ARTS. 

*'  It  is  tvpical  of  the  how  not-to-doit  wav  that 
is  characteristic  of  all  our  e<lucation.  It  neither 
teaches  a  man  to  live,  nor  liow  to  make  the 
best  of  himself,  nor  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 


surroundings.  Look  in  any  direction  you  please. 
You  turn  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  from  your  schools  to  mate 
and  to  make  homes  for  themselves  without  tea<!h- 
ing  the  girl  how  to  bake  or  how  to  cook,  and  the 
boy  the  best  way  to  lay  a  fire  or  boil  a  kettle.  Every- 
tlnng  hinges  upon  this, — they  are  not  taught  to 
o'jserve  ;  they  are  not  taught  to  reflect  ;  and  ed- 
ucation, instead  of  being  the  development  of  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  enable  them  to  use 
their  senses,  and  to  reflect  on  what  they  see,  has 
given  place  to  a  mere  mechanical  stamping  upon 
the  memory  of  forms  of  words  many  of  which 
liave  no  relation  to  anything  that  they  will  have 
to  see  and  do  in  their  after-life. 

THE    EDUCATIOX    OJf   A    SAILOR. 

**  Contrast  this  with  the  education  of  a  sailor. 
Oh,  1  wish,"  said  Mr.  Watts,  **that  you  would 
endeavor  to  rouse  public  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  point  out  tlie  abominable  waste  that  goes 
on  of  human  faculties,  the  amount  of  misery 
that  comes  into  the  world  from  the  fact  that 
our  young  people  are  turned  loose  without  any 
training  that  is  calculated  to  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable.  The  smaller  their  means,  the 
more  need  there  is  for  them  to  be  able  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  But  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity recently  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  by 
giving  something  of  the  education  of  the  sailor 
to  our  village  lads.  A  boy  in  this  neighborhood 
who  was  left  without  proper  guardianship  was 
sent  to  school  for  a  little  time,  and  then  after- 
ward sent  to  a  training  ship.  He  came  back  re- 
cently on  a  visit  to  the  old  village,  and  his  peo- 
ple were  surprised  by  the  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  him.  It  was  a  transformation  ;  the 
lad  was  respectful,  alert,  quick  in  movement,  nice 
in  his  manners,  and  his  faculties  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained.  Now  what  an  object  lesson  is 
that !  Here  is  a  great  task  that  might  surely  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  excellent 
ladies  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  land  who 
are  anxious  to  do  good,  but  who  do  not  know 
exactlv  how  to  set  about  it. 

T;IE    Wi^STE    OF    CHILD-LIFE. 

''  Whv  should  thev  not  endeavor  to  check  the 
waste  of  chikl-life  that  is  going  on,  and  to  recog- 
nize in  practical  fashion  the  guardianship  which 
the  nation  owes  to  these  its  wards  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  many  children  there  are  grow- 
ing up  in  our  midst  wli-o  have  either  no  parents, 
or  worse  than  none, — children  of  tramps,  the  off- 
spring of  criminals,  or  orphans,  disinherited  .even 
of  paivntage, — who  are  growing  up,  if  not  ex- 
act! v  nobodv's  cliildren,  nevertheless  without 
adequate  pai-futagf  ?    Why  should  we  not  rec(^» 
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nizfl  the  redemption  of  tliese 
children  u  one  of  those 
Bftvred  tasks  which  in  every 
ftge  have  appealed  to  the 
chivalrous  sentiment  of  peo- 
ple ?  I  would  not  call  tliem 
Children  of  the  State.  No  ; 
they  are  the  Children  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  nation  slioidd 
set  itself  to  the  task  of  their 
redemption.  Here  and  there 
philanthropists,  no  doubt, 
have  done  nxcellent  work  ; 
but  still,  after  all  that  has 
been  done,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  children  at  this  mo- 
ment are  growing  up  unnur- 
tured, untended,  uneducated 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  to  swell  the  tide  of  hu- 
man misery  !  It  is  a  marvel 
to  me.  It  only  shows  how 
good  we  were  originally,  tliat 
human  creatures  who  have 
such  an  origin  should  not 
grow  up  positive  fiends. 

THE   HOST    tKGENT   REFORU. 

"There  is,  in  fact,  some 
goodness  in  human  nature 
that  seems  ineradicable  by 
circumstances.  Even  among 
the  Hooligans  and  roughs  of 
the  slums  you  will  find  im- 
mense capacities  for  self- 
sacrifice,  which  are  occa- 
sionalty  revealed  when  fii-es 
or  accidents  make  a  sudden 
appeal  to  -the  heroism  of 
humble    hfe.      Why   should  {Mr. 

we  allow  such  rough  dia- 
monds to  escape  without  giving  them  adequate 
setting  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  stud 
the  coasts  of  our  country  with  training  ships 
in  which  we  should  give  the  best  education  in 
the  world  to  these  Children  of  the  Nation  who 
are  growing  up  to  be  the  scourge  and  despair 
of  civilization.  This  is  the  most  urgent  n^forni, 
— the  utilization  of  the  waste  of  humanity.  I 
remember  my  old  friend  Lord  Aberdare  telling 
me  once  of  a  stream  in  Wales  which  was  pol- 
luteti  by  the  waste  product  oC  some  factory  that 
had  l>een  established  higher  up  the  hills.  It  was 
a  beautiful  stream  before  the  poisonous  chemical 
refuse  was  flung  into  the  upper  water,  but  after 
that  it  was  poisoned.  All  remonstrances  were 
in  vain.  The  owners  of  the  factory  relied  upon 
legal  right,  and  went  on  polluting  the  stream, 


until  at  last  the  dwellers  down  stream  took  coun- 
sel with  some  chemists.  They  intercepted  the 
waste  product  of  the  factory,  and  found  that  it 
was  possible,  by  chemical  treatment,  to  convert 
it  into  a  source  of  great  revenue.  So  it  is  with 
us.  This  stream  of  neglected  boyhood  flows  into 
the  channel  of  our  national  life  at  present. — 
neglected,  waste,  and  poisonous  material.  Itut 
training  ships  would  be  as  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist,  converting  what  had  been  a  source  of 
danger  into  a  source  of  health,  strength,  and 
wealth  to  the  community." 

I  ventured  at  this  point  to  state  the  familiar 
objections  to  institutions' for  training  children, 
and  said  I  thought  a  very  third-rate  mother  was 
better  than  the  best  head  of  a  barracks.  Mr.  Walts 
said  he  did  not  argue  in  favor  of  huge  instita- 
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tions.  His  idea  was  training  ships.  Wlien 
painting  his  memorial  to  Che  heroes  in  humHe 
life  he  bod  been  more  anO  more  impressed  by 
tlie  way  in  which  the  primal  instincts  of  manly 
lieroism  burst  out  anil  floweret!  umler  most  rough 
and  riigtrtd  surroundings. 

THE  LAW  OK  COMBAT  TllK  LAW  OK  LIKE. 

"How  is  il,"  I  asked,  "that  huriiaii  society 
always  seems  to  go  rollim  at  the  top?" 

"  It  is  a  natural  law,''  said  the  painter;  "  Cor 
the  struggle  for  cxislence  cannot  be  suspended 
williout  luss.  Thi!  law  of  combat  is  the  law  of 
life.  When  a  man  is  comfortable,  aud  has  all 
that  he  wants,  his  fillers  become  relaxed.  Ho  is 
no  longer  pivssed  by  the  daily  and  hourly  con- 
test which  is  the  condition  of  a  strenuous  life. 
Hence  all  racts  teinl  to  ilecay  when  they  achieve 
couifort.  And  that  law  of  combat,"  said  he, 
suddenly  giving  the  conversation  a  personal  turn, 
"is  what  you  ignore  in  your  opposition  to  war. 
War  is  bul  the  ultimate  form, — gross,  rude,  hor. 
ribly    painful,    no   doubt,    but    the    culminating 


point  of  tho  rock  of  combat  which  ia  tbe  cond^ 
lion  of  progress," 

I  ventured  to  protest  against  that  theory. 

"  Logically,"  said  I,  "your  principle,  whid 
I  acce]>t  in  certain  aspects,  would,  if  applied  w  jroB 
apply  it,  lead  you  to  advocate  the  restoration  of 
the  Heptarcliy  or  of  tho  condition  of  intemediw 
ffud  which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Age*.  It 
seems  to  me  that  war  between  nations  ia  aimjdy 
a  hideous  waste  of  forces,  which,  if  compalkd 
to  confine  their  combat  within  less  barfauou 
Iwnnds.  would  produce  greater  reaultB  for  the 
good  of  the  race." 

THE    PAUABLE    OK  THE   HC6CLES. 

Mr.  Watts  shook  his  head. 

"  Yoii  may  be  right,  but  the  time  for  achleT- 
ing  chat  ideal  is  not  yeC  come.  Yoii  must  learn 
to  tolerate  the  universal  law  which  governs  the 
progress  of  mankind.  It  does  not  follow  that 
when  you  go  to  war  with  people  you  hate  them. 
I  think  that  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa  have 
demonstrated  that.    They  have  done  their  bestio 
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I  lonkeil  al  it  closely,  ntxl 
wished  that  I  could  read  ihe 
secret  of  the  iiinumeral'le 
id  re- 

crosst'd,  not  only  the  I'alm. 
iml.  every  phalaune;  the 
hand  Iff  the  artist  and 
thinkef, — a  band  every  inch 
of  the  surface  of  which  was 
scored    deep    with    eloquent 


defeat  the  Boers  who  invaded  on 
Having  defeated  them,  they  harhor  no  ill  will, 
but  regard  tbem  with  humane  feelincs.  Nu,  no." 
snid  he,  clinching  his  fist  and  stretching  out  Ida 
rifrht  arm,  "combat  does  not  involve  malice. 
Difference  of  function  dims  not  imply  eveu  iin- 
Tagonism.-  Look  at  my  ariti.  With  the  extensor 
I  thmst  out  my  arm  ;  with  the  Hexor  on  the  other 
side  I  draw  it  back.  The  two  nuiseles  hnve  al>- 
solutely  opptosita  functions,  but  you  need  l«>tb  of 
them  in  order  to  use  your  arm.  So  it  is  in  life. 
Tliero  is  an  appai'ent  oppositiou,  a  duality  of  func- 
tion necessary  to  bnihl  np  a  true  unity.  Ileiioe 
intolerance  of  opposition  is  oiie  of  the  worst  sins 
against  progress." 


"Creeds,"  said  lie,  "are  all  very  well  in  their 
way  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  but  ]iieliires  of  the 
Infinite  as  seen  by  the  human  mind.  T;ikit  iiu 
illusiration.  I  Iiave  seen  simie  picture  of  some 
natural  object,  and  I  wish  to  make  you  under- 
stand what  it  is.  Far  simpler  than  to  descriW  it 
in  voida  is  to  mako  a  pictui-e,— ilraw  a  sketeb, 
and  let  yon  look  at  it.  U  is  the  sjune  with 
creeds.  The  Church  maki^s  croedn  as  1  make  a 
picture.  For  the  ordinary  man,  who  has  had  no 
vision  himself,  it  suflices.  If  you  can  see  Die 
object  yourself,  yoii  rixognizo  tliut  my  skiMcli  is 
only  a  picture,  and  not  Ihe  real  thinj:.  The 
tendency  is  always  to  subsiituie  the  sketched 
object  for  the  reality.  Look  at  this  hand,"  !-aid 
he.  ""What  wonderful  things  wo  can  do  with 
the  human  hand." 


iviif^io 

vorced  fn)m  reason  or  reason  frotn  religion.  -As 
you  Tniisi  have  your  lingers  and  your  thumb  in 
onier  t"  gnisi)  anvthiiig,  so  man  needs  binh  iitf- 
son  and  religion"  in  unler  to  conduct  his  lite. 
Hut  slay."  said  ho;  ■'  I  have  hud  typed  out  for 
you  two  quotations  which  seem  to  me  to  e.\pres3 
the  highest  tliougliL  uttered  by  man  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  There  is  nothing  higher  or 
simpler  or  rwovn  noble." 


With  that  he  left  the  rn, 
turned  with  a  sheet  of  pii^ie 


OOl.DKN    SEXTENfE.S. 

and  prest 


itlv  re- 


■  tyi>«-'- 

he  said. 

■■contains   the    closing  words  of   tlio  sjwoch  of 
.Xbraham  Lincoln": 

Witli  innllce  toward  ikhi.',  with  cliiirity  for  all,  witli 
flnniie»'9  in  the  rijjtit  as  (Jml  pviw  ii»  to  si'e  (lie  ri^llt, 
let  us  Ktrive  on  to  ftniMh  the  work  we  are  in.  to  tiinil  uji 
tbe  nalion's  wounds,  to  care  for  lilni  who  Khali  have 
Inme  the  buttle,  and  fur  his  widow  and  his  childn'ii,  to 
du  all  which  may  aeliieve  and  cherish  a  jnr>taud  lattlnj; 
peace  ainoiiK  ourselves  and  with  all  nation:!. 


"  Oh,  he  was  a  great  n 
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one  of  llic!  tcroBtost  of  nn'ii.  1  siiinnisi\"  sniil  Mr. 
^Valls,  '-Naijoli;!)!!.  if  lit.-  lijiil  U-i'ii  a  guoa  man, 
woidd  Iiave  bei-ii  tlii>  groalt^st  man  Tlinl  over  liveil  ; 
liiit  lies  WHS  nor.  a  ynoil  man,  uml  so  lii'  full  ehort. 
liut  fnc  int(.'il«ct  ami  entn-pv  ami  fji^niiis  lii?  was 
the  f^'ivatust  of  all.  All.  if  l.e  lia.l  Imt  L.-.-n  cu- 
Iial.l.' of  utun-inysn.-!i  WMnlsasllicsooC  Al.rahaiii 
Liiir-oln.  tli.-n  h.Mvi.ul.i  have  K.w.-r.-.l  aloft.  Hut 
iTd.l  iiiv  otli.;r  L.-xt.  whk'li  is  sljon.-r"  : 


1..V 


■\Vlint<liiilitlif 


il  wiilk  1i 

mioM.f  ;jn  .>1.1  ]If.hiw 

ryfhri.'iiaii.     Tli.>  t- 

ITMliST   mil   THK   niu 


vvvljicl.  sl.'.ulil 
s^.fnce  of  it  all 


■•Ve5.  inde.-.i,"l  sai.l.  •■nuil  tho  .-ssonce  of  all 
ri'iijiiijn  is  tlio  saint.'.  What  ia  wantuti  istocivate 
scjiue  center  where  tin;  Inist  tiioiijilit  ol  tliu  bi-st 
men.  all  the  l>i;st  that  has  U-en  ihnie  nmi  thought 
in  the  worhl,  should  bo  rfutier.-i  accessiljlu  to 
eveiy  one,  an>l  that  from  that  c<fntt;r  shoiiM  t;o 
forth  tlie  MUTftiiiiiig  for.v,  ivvivinycivic  rolitfion 
and  summoning  ami  directing  us  all  in  the  service 
of  mankind.'' 

"All.  yes,"  said  he,  "if  you  could  make  surh 
a  church,  then  indeed  we  would  all  belong  to  it. 
You  know  my  motto,"  he  continued,  pointing  as 


he  spoke  to  a  sundial  which  bore  eloquent  teiti- 
iiiony  to  the  skill  of  the  |)otter- artists  who  worked 
under  the  dtreclion  of  Mrs.  Watts.  I  read  the 
inscription. 

i  utmost  for  the  highest.'    Tbatliuflver 


been  my  ■ 
good  one  ? 


t'd.     Do  you  not  think  it  ia  a 


I  replied.     "  But  it  is  easier 
for  us  to  know  when  we  have  done  oar  ntnioat 

tban  to  bo  sure  about  the  highest." 

The  painter  <lid  not  speak,  but,  walking  t 
little  way,  lie  picked  up  a  daisy  Irom  the  lawn 
and  gave  it  me. 

-It  is  my  flower,"  said  he;  «a  famnUe 
thing,  but  it  ever  looks  upwai-d." 


•'Ah,"  said  .Mr.  Watts,  '-Mr.  Rhodes  mi  a 
:reat  personality,  one  of  the  few  of  the  gnat 
nes  u-ho  were  left  to  us.  Bismarck,  I  auppoHi 
>'as  a  great  man;  lint  hero  among  tu  I  do  not 
see  any  other  personality  so  great  aa  BhodM. 
Von  know,  he  came,"  said  Jlr.  Watta,  "at  ah 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stood  here  for  his 
portrait  for  two  or  thi-ee  hours.  I  never  finiahad 
it.  Some  day  1  lio[)e  I  shall  do  so.  He  waa  a 
great  man.  and  yet,"  said'  he,  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  cure  veiy  much  for  the  idea  of  Im- 
perialism. " 

THK    STATUE    OF    TEXSY80S- 

One  of  these  good  men  to  whom  England  pave 
birth  iu  the  nineteenth  century  is  engaged  in 
modeling  plaster.  Mr.  Watts  took  me  to  the 
Qutbuihling  in  wliich  he  was  modeling  a  colossal 
figure  of  Tennyson,  It  represented  the  poet 
wearing  his  familiar  cloak.  The  head,  though 
not  then  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  gigantic 
figure,  U-gan  to  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  tlie 
deaii  [Kiel. 

.Speaking  of  ideal  figures,  Mr.  Watts  men- 
tioned iiicidenlatly,  when  we  were  talking  in 
the  studio,  that  in  painting  his  ideal  pictures 
be  never  employed  the  services  of  any  model. 
Hylhis  means  he  avoided  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing the  copy  of  an  actual  physical  creature 
into  a  picture  wliich  was  designed  solely 
to  repre^i'nt  an  idea.  If  he  found  himself  i^ 
a  loss  for  any  particular  anatomical  detail, 
he  woidd  mode]  the  figure  in  clay,  and  use 
tliai  as  a  g\iide  to  his  brush.  Of  late  Mr,  Watts 
has  bet-n  painting  iree^*.  His  pictures,  of  panel 
shape,  wen'  painted  from  trees  wiiich  can  be  seen 
from  the  windows  of  Limnerslease.  There  was 
.■d  picture  in  liis  studio  represent- 
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her  of  all  man- 
k  to  the  spectator,  tread- 
ly.  while  a  long  glorious 
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veallh   of  flaxen   hair  Blreams    from  her  he&d, 
whicli  is  sliglilly  bowed  in  gi-ief. 

"  II  is  a  stiniy,"  aaid  Mr.  WatL'^,  "of  penitent 
wom&n,  which  is  prolably  the  lii((hest  form  ot 
womanhood  ;  and  yet  they  are  often  penitent, 
poor  things,"  he  aaid,  "when  tliey  Ijave  little 
reason  for  remorse.  They  Buffer  much  at  tlie 
hands  of  others." 

THK   OKNEROSITY    OF   QENIUS. 

Mr.  Watts  Las  been  singularly  reckless  and 
proilifial  with  the  gifts  of  his  genius.  Now  ami 
tlii-'u  lie  sells  a  picture  merely  to  sttpply  the  wants 
of  every  day  ;  but  most  of  his  work  lie  has  done 
without  other  fee  or  reward  than  the  conscious- 
ness  of  artistic  creation  and  the  joy  of  hiit  art. 
From  the  time  he  was  sixteen, — that  is  to  aay, 
for  three  score  years  and  ten, — Mr.  Watls  has 
maintained  himself  by  his  brush.  lie  might 
have  l>een  a  ver)'  wealthy  man,  but  he  is  oiii'  of 
till-  children  of  light  whom  the  skill  of  tlm  ciiil- 
dn;n  of  the  world  in  amassing  worldly  gear  iti- 
|H-ls  rather  than  attracts.  In  the  course  of  an 
artistic  career  extending  over  tlie  life  of  two 
generations,  Mr.  Watts  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  men  in  sU  sorts  of  positions,  from  the 


Kingo 


I  throne  to  the  Hooligan  in  the  street, 
whether  he  had  ever  kept  a  journal. 
:  he  did  not  care  for  personal  gossip. 


THE   PAR  Am 


I.IHNICRSI.KASE. 


After  lunch,  whilo  Mr.  Watts  rested,  Mrs. 
Watts  took  mo  round  the  tittle  domain,  which 
was  beginning  to  glow  with  the  early  glory  of 
spring.  It  was  difficnlt  to  n'alize  that  all  this 
wealth  of  sliniblwry  and  wood  was  the  growth  of 
only  eleven  j'eare.  Everywhere  the  touch  of  the 
tiia»<tur'  and  the  gra<:e  of  the  mistress  had  together 
made  LiTuuersleaso  itself  a  beautiful  picture,  the 
idyllic  [H^ace  of  which  imprinted  itself  upon  all 
its  di-nizens.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sweet  serenity  and  calm  of  the  artist's 
retreat.  The  servant  who  ojwned  the  door,  the 
man  who  drove  him  to  the  station,  seemed  to 
share  in  the  restful  ease  which  soothed  and  trau' 
fjiiilliwd  the  eager  Colossus.  "  And  do  you 
know,"  said  he,  in  his  odd  way,  "I  believe  if  I 
had  gone  down  to  the  kitchen,  I  am  sure  T  should 
have  found  the  same  sweet  serenity  on  the  face 
of  the  cook." 

A  little  way  to  the  south  of  the  house,  in  the 
valley,  lies  the  art  pottery  wnrks  originally  es- 
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tablisbed  as  a  kind  of  recreation  scliool  for  the 
use  of  the  village,  and  now  carried  on  as  a  serious 
business  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Watts.  It  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and 
one  which,  I  am  very  glad  to  know,  is  succeeding 
well.  Mrs.  Watts,  like  her  husband,  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  latent  artistic  capacity  of  the 
English  child. 

**  Train  him  early,  let  him  taste  the  joy  of 
creative  work,  and  you  can  achieve  much  greater 
things  with  him  than  'o  have  yet  ventured  to 
hope." 

The  pottery  naturally  suggested  itself  as  one 
of  the  most  obvious  and  simple  means  by  which 
to  teach  children  to  make  things.  Near  Lim- 
nerslease  lies  a  long  deep  narrow  stratum  of  clay, 
the  product  of  the  attrition  of  granite  boulders 
in  ages  .long  gone  by,  which  have  left  behind 
them  this  clay  as  part  of  tlie  inheritance  of  the 
imman  race.  From  this  stratum  the  clay  is 
brought  out,  disintegrated  by  winter's  frost,  then 
caked  together,  and  passed  through  a  mill  whose 
revolving  knives  chop  it  up.  It  is  then  taken  to 
a  well,  where  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  in  the 
consistency  of  a  muddy  liquid  it  passes  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  the  vats,  where  it  remains  until 
sufficient  moisture  is  removed  to  render  it  avail- 
able for  the  potter's  wheel.    The  one  great  staple 


of  the  pottery  manufacture  is  the  great  globular 
vase  which  is  usually  brought  from  Italy,  but 
which  can  now  be  supplied  from  the  Compton 
pottery.  Another  important  department  of  the 
output  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  window- 
boxes  in  what  appears  to  be  terra  cotta,  with 
beautifully  modeled  bas-reliefs  and  fronts.  These 
arc  supplied  at  IO5.  and  125.  6(/.  each.  The  cost 
of  the  vase  is  2O5. 

THE    WORK   OF    THE    VILLAGE   ARTISTS. 

They  also  produce  sundials  in  clay  at  varioiu 
prices,  everything  being  done  with  the  hand,  and 
nothing  by  machine  or  by  mould.  Endless  va- 
rieties of  pattern  can  be  obtained.  All  the  pro- 
ductions are  stamped  with  a  special  seal.  I  saw 
some  of  these,  on  the  bases  of  which  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  purchaser  had  been  carefully 
modeled,  and  then  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  globe. 
All  manner  of  charming,  quaint,  and  symbdic 
work  can  be  seen  at  the  pottery  ;  but  to  see  what 
can  be  done  when  good  clay  is  moulded  by  nim- 
ble fingers  under  the  direction  of  an  artistic  brain, 
a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  mortuary  chapel  in 
the  little  graveyard,  close  to  Limnerslease.  It  is 
all  the  work  of  the  Compton  people,  and  the  iron- 
work at  the  door  was  done  by  the  village  black- 
smith. 


A   LIST   OF   SOME   OF   MR.   ^v^ATTS'    MOST   IMPORTANT   WORKS. 


"  The  Wounded  Heroes  "^  and  two  portraits  of  women, 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837  ;  '*  Isabella 
Finding  Lorenzo  Dead,"  from  Boccaccio  (1840) ;  "  Ca^ 
ractacus  I^ed  in  Triumph  Through  the  Streets  of 
Rome"  (1842) ;  *' Alfred  Inciting  the  Saxons  to  Prevent 
the  Landing  of  the  Danes  by  Meeting  Them  at  Sea  "— 
a  cartoon  (1847),  for  which  he  won  a  prize  of  £600,  pur- 
chased with  his  "Echo"  by  the  Commissioner,  and  now 
at  Westminster ;  **  Justice,"  or  **  School  of  I^egislation  •* 
(1859),  a  fresco,  in  dining  hall  of  Lincolns  Inn;  ** Or- 
lando Pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana"  (1848);  "The Good 
Samaritan"  (1850),  painted  in  honor  of  Thomas  Wright, 
of  Manchester,  and  presented  to  the  Town  Hall  of  Man- 
chester by  the  artist;  "Life's  Illusions"  (1849);  "St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  a  fresco,  in  the  upper  waiting 
room  at  Westminster,  begun  in  1848,  and  completed  in 
1853  ;  "  The  Window-Seat,"  "Sir  Galahad  "  (1862),  "Vir- 
ginia" and  "Ariadne"  (1868),  "Esau"  (1865),  "I^ve 
and  Death"  (1877),  presented  by  the  artist  to  Whit  worth 
Institute  at  Manchester;  "Paolo  and  Francesca "  and 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  (1879),  both  in  possession  of 
the  artist ;  "  Psyche  "  (1880),  "  Rider  on  the  Pale  Horse  " 
and  "Rider  on  the  White  Horse"  (1881),  "  Rider  on  the 
Black  Horse"  and  "Rider  on  the  Red  Horse"  (1883), 
"Ix)ve  and  Life"  (1884),  "Death  of  Cain,"  "The  Soul's 
Prism"  and  "Hope"  (1886),  in  possession  of  William  R. 
Moss  ;  "  Ix)ve  Steering  the  Boat  of  Humanity,"  exhib- 
ited this  year  at  the  New  Gallery. 

Among  his  sculptured  works  are  "Clytie,"  "Statue 
of  Hugh  Lupus"  *'The  Huntsman"  (at  the  Duke  of 


Westminster's  country  seat,  near  Chester),  '*  Physical 
Energy,"  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  Bishop  Lonadale 
in  Litchfield  Cathedral. 

He  has  painted  portraits  of  Guizot  (1848),  Tennyaoo 
(1859),  also  one  early  unfinished  study  and  a  paiDting 
finished  from  the  study  in  May,  1890,  another  in  pooKB 
sion  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Bowman,  another  in  red 
rol)es  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  another  in  m 
peer's  robes  in  possession  of  the  artist;  Browning, 
Swinburne  (1865),  William  Morris,  Carlyle,  J.  Stnait 
Mill  (1874),  Matthew  Arnold,  Dean  Stanley,  W.  £. 
I^iecky,  Gladstone  (1865),  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Leslie 
Stephen,  Holman  Hunt,  Burne-Jones,  Millais,  Lei^ 
ton,  Ijord  Lyndhurst,  presented  to  the  National  Gmlleiy 
by  the  artist,  with  portraits  of  Lord  John  RusBell  mid 
Ijord  Lyons  ;  John  Lothrop  Motley  (1882),  Cardinal  Man- 
ning (1882),  Lord  Lytton  (1882),  Sir  Alexander  CockbanK 
Viscount  Sherbrooke,  Mrs.  Frederick  Meyjers,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  (1884),  Earl  Lytton  (1884),  Rt.  Hon.  Gerald 
Balfour  (1899),  Livingstone,  Joachim  (1887),  Dr.  Martl- 
neau,  Calderon,  Max  Mttller,  Lady  Mount>lVmpk^ 
Walter  Crane  (1893),  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  Hon.  Mn. 
Percy  Wyudham,  Major-General  Baden-Poweil,  ezhll^> 
it-ed  at  this  year's  Academy,  and  several  portraita  of 
himself,  one  in  possession  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Bow- 
man, and  one  in  the  Uffizzi  at  Florence.  Mr.  Watts  Imo 
paint«d  five  generations  of  the  lonides  family.  Many  of 
the  portraits  first  in  the  list  were  seen  at  the  MetropolW 
tan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  winter  of  1884-8&.  A  nninlMroC 
these  portraits  will  go  to  the  nation. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

IN   CUBA. 

BY  ALBERT  G.  ROBINSON. 


CUBA*S  present  is  dark  with  the  gloom  of  in- 
dustriid  disaster  an<l  comuiercial  stagnation. 
Her  future  is  bright  with  the  promise  of  peace 
and  abundant  prospenty.  Given  a  land  of  im- 
measurable fertility,  readily  accessible  to  the 
markets  of  the  great  world  outside  it, — a  land 
receiving  in  due  measure  the  kiss  of  the  sun  and 
the  benediction  of  the  rain, — and,  if  that  land 
be  not  unduly  and  artificially  bari*ed  from  the 
world's  markets,  prosperity  is  inevitable.  That 
is  Cuba's  future.  The  days  which  lie  immedi- 
ately before  her  are  filled  with  an  uncertainty 
which  renders  prediction  concerning  them  little 
else  than  folly.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  clouds 
and  the  doubts  which  oversliadow  the  Cuba  of 
to-day  will  pass,  and  the  island  will  take  its 
place  in  the  world  as  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty. 

SPANISH    TRADE    RESTRICTIONS. 

Cuba's  present  distress  is  but  the  crisis  of  an 
economic  disease  of  many  years*  standing.  The 
original  provoking  cause  was  the  unjust  and  un- 
wise colonial  policy  adopted  and  maintained  by 
the  mother  country.  It  began  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1503,  when  a  royal  ordinance  established 
the  Casa  de  la  Contratacion,  or  House  of  Com- 
merce, at  Seville.  This  body  was  empowered  to 
grant  licenses,  to  dispatch  fleets,  and  to  regulate 
and  control  Spanish  colonial  trade  as  an  exclusive 
monopoly.  In  1717,  the  institution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The  colonial  trade 
was  thus  restricted  to  a  single  Spanish  port. 
Farther  restrictions  prohibited  both  intercolonial 
trade  and  trade  with  any  country  other  than 
Spain.  For  a  period  during  the  seventeenth 
oentaiy  such  trade  was  made  an  offence  punish- 
able by  the  death  of  the  trader  and  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  involved.  In  the  first 
fifty  yeaiB  of  Cubans  history,  Santiago  was  the 
only  port  of  the  island  through  which  merchan- 
dise eonid  be  either  imported  or  exported  with- 
out violation  of  the  law.  With  the  establishment 
of  Havana  as  the  capital,  in  1552,  that  city 
became  the  only  port  officially  recognized.  With 
the  exception  of  the  brief  term  of  British  occu- 
pation, 1762-63,  this  condition  obtained  until 
the  clote  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  royal 
order,  inued  in  1801,  opened  the  other  ports  of 
the  iidwd  to  foreign  tiade.    This  was  annulled 


by  another  order  in  1809.  A  few  years  later  a 
new  policy  was  adopted.  The  ports  were  opened, 
but  the  same  results  were  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  discriminating  tariffs  which  gave  Spain 
a  practical  inonojwly  of  Cuban  trade.*  This 
continued,  subject  to  sundry  minor  modifications, 
until  tlie  execution,  in  1891,  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  With  the  termi- 
nation of  that  treaty,  in  1894,  there  came  a  re- 
version to  the  old  system  of  discriminating,  pref- 
erential, and  special  tariffs  in  favor  of  Spain 
and  against  all  other  countries. 

This  restriction  of  the  fullest  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island  was  one  of  the  prom- 
inent fundamental  causes  of  all  the  numerous  re- 
volts, large  and  small,  which  have  occurred  in 
Cuba  since  her  first  really  notable  revolt,  in  1823. 
The  Ten  Years*  War  (1868-78)  made  no 
serious  inroads  upon  Cuba's  production.  The 
abolition  of  slavery,  finally  effected  in  1886,  made 
a  material  difference  in  the  cost  price  of  her 
products.  This  was  one  of  the  direct  results  of 
the  Ten  Years'  War.  Coincident  with  the  war 
and  this  enhanced  cost  of  sugar  production,  there 
came  the  vigorous  competition  of  Europe's 
bountied  beet  sugar,  which  forced  the  f.  o.  b. 
prices  of  Cuba's  raw  sugar  down  from  5  to  5^ 
cents  per  pound,  which  it  obtained  from  1870- 
80,  to  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound  twenty  years 
later.  To  meet  this  competition,  Cuban  planters 
borrowed  heavily  for  the  construction  of  grind- 
ing mills  equipped  with  modem  machinery.  In 
spite  of  the  benefits  of  the  years  of  reciprocity 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  (1891- 
94),  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1895 
found  many  Cuban  planters  burdened  with  over- 
whelming mortgages,  and  facing  a  further  down- 
ward tendency  in  sugar  prices.  The  three  years 
of  devastatmg  war  destroyed  scores  of  mills  and 
plantations,  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  mortgages 
and  the  financial  obligations  of  the  planters. 

KCONOMIC   CONDITIONS    AFTER    THK   SPANISH- 

AlCEBICAN    WAR. 

American  intervention,  in  1898,  terminated  a 
war  which  left  Cuba  an  industrial  wreck,  with 
her  finances  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Unfortunately 
for  Cuba,  and  for  the  United  States  as  well,  her 
real  condition  was  neither  realized  nor  under- 
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stood  by  those  who  essayed  Her  political  redemp- 
tion. There  was  a  distinct  failure  in  the  diag- 
nosis. Of  tliose  who  were  sent  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  tlie  island,  only  one  man,  Gen.  James 
H.  Wilson,  correctly  diagnosed  the  disease,  and 
prescribed,  in  general  terms,  the  proper  remedy. 
In  the  report  submitted  ])y  that  officer,  under 
date  of  June  20,  1899,  there  occurs  the  following  : 

I  am  so  convinced  of  the  futility  of  approaching  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  from  any  other  direction  that 
I  must  again  urge  the  necessity  of  some  action  to  relieve 
the  want«  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  to  put 
agriculture  on  a  sound  basis  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

In  his  report,  dated  December  31,  1900.  SeSor 
Perfecto  Lacoste,  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Conunerce,  and  Industry,  states  : 

No  order  of  general  nature  has  been  issued  during  the 
period  to  which  this  report  refers,  nor  during  the  six 
preceding  months,  which  comprise  those  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  intervening  government,  rela- 
ting to  our  agriculture. 

In  a  later  report,  dated  March  15,  1901,  Sefior 
Lacoste  makes  the  same  statement  for  a  second 
time,  and  it  might  with  equal  accuracy  have  been 
included  in  a  report  dated  May  19,  1902.  Cu- 
bans present  economic  distress  is  no  surprise  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  Cuban  situation 
during  the  term  of  American  intervention.  For 
two  years  the  Cuban  press  has  sounded  a  warning  ; 
for  two  years  bankers  and  merchants  throughout 
the  island  have  noted  the  coming  storm.  Those 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  power  of  relief,  and  upon 
whom  there  rested  the  responsibility  for  relief, 
were  blind  to  the  danger  signals  and  deaf  to  both 
protest  and  warning.  As  nearly  all  of  these 
were  printed  in  the  Spanisli  language,  they  did 
not  come  to  the  general  American  reading  pub- 
lic, and  such  translations  as  were  submitted  were 
brushed  aside  as  the  querulous  complaints  of  the 
disgruntled  or  the  pessimistic.  For  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject,  I  quote  the  following  trans- 
lations from  editorials  which  appeared  during 
the  winter  of  1900-01  : 

Over  a  year  ago  it  was  clearly  seen  and  predicted  by 
those  who  took  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  unless  some  general  measures  were  taken  to  assist 
the  agricultural  interests  and  other  industries  of  the 
island,  its  productive  capacities  would  be  so  crippled 
that  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  the  country 
would  dwindle  to  almost  nothing.  That  is  now  taking 
place,  and  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that,  if  immediate  remedy 
is  not  applied  to  the  evil,  it  will  soon  reach  appalling 
proportions,  and  misery  and  destitution  will  become  a 
sad  reality.— (1??  Avisador  ComercUtl^  Havana.) 

What  has  the  intervention  done  during  the  two  years 
which  have  passed  ?  Nothing  has  been  done  for  our 
permanent  interests ;  nothing  to  encourage  our  pro- 
duction ;  nothing  for  our  extinct  credit ;  nothing  to  re- 
vive our  paralyzed  industries ;  in  one  word,  nothing  by 


which  we  could  be  assured  of  life,  or  which  wonid  give 
us  confidence  that  the  result  of  our  energies  would  be 
the  provision  for  our  necessities.  —  (£1  Nuevo  PaU, 
Havana.) 

It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  intervening  power,  on 
taking  charge,  would  attend  more  to  giving  an  Impolse 
to  our  agriculture  and  our  few  industries  than  to  the 
production  of  that  Niagara  of  unnecessary  ordinaDCM 
with  which  it  has  augmented  the  existing  laws  of  our 
country.  But  it  appears  that  the  necessities  of  politics 
—which  ought  to  be  laid  aside  when  it  is  a  question  of 
economical  existence — overshadowed  all  other  oonsider- 
ations.— (La  Independenciay  Santiago.) 

I  take  these  from  such  clippings  as  lie  imme- 
diately at  hand.  They  are  sufficiently  represen- 
tative of  a  large  amount  of  similar  matter  which 
has  appeared  within  the  last  two  years.  Any 
thouglitful  investigation  of  the  past  three  years 
in  Cuba  will  disclose  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  America's  responsibility  for  Cubans  present 
industrial  distress  antedates,  by  several  years,  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  island.  CuWs  normal 
position  as  a  commercial  country,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  that  of  a  creditor  nation  to  the  extent  of 
|30,00Q,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year.  After  three 
and  a  half  years  of  American  government,  her 
merchants  are  indebted  to  foreign  creditors  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $50,000,000,  and  are  re- 
lying upon  those  creditors  to  see  them  through 
an  almost  inevitable  period  of  utter  stagnation  in 
commercial  lines. 

OUR    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR   GUBA's   ECONOMIC 

WELFARE. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  it  is,  unfor- 
tunately, only  too  accurate.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  United  States  in  her  intervention 
in  Cuban  affairs  was  not  the  establishment  of 
Cuban  independence.  It  was  the  establishment 
in  the  island  of  conditions  which  would  put  an 
end  to  disturbances  which  were  a  "  menace  to 
American  interests  '*  and  <  <  intolerable  **  to  the 
American  people.  A  peaceful  Cuba  might  be 
an  independent  nation  or  a  colonial  possession  of 
any  country.  Our  primary  object  was  the  es- 
tablishment  of  that  peace  and  order  and  govern- 
mental stability  which  rest  upon  the  contentment, 
of  a  reasonably  prosperous  people.  Cubans  long- 
standing disorder  was  rooted  in  oppressive  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Spain  failed  to  remedy  the 
evil  which  existed  in  her  colony.  She  was  in 
large  measure  directly  responsible  for  its  exist- 
ence. The  United  States  interfered,  and,  blindly 
or  otherwise,  sought  to  remedy  an  economic  evil 
by  the  application  of  political  plasters.  It  ia  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers, — Cuban,  Span- 
ish, American,  and  European, — that  Cuba  is  to- 
day worse  off,  economically,  than  she  waa  at  any 
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time  under  Spanish  domination.  The  proper 
remedy  and  the  power  to  apply  it  have  been  in 
American  hands  for  more  than  three  years. 
Cuba's  streets  may  be  the  cleanest  in  the  world, 
and  there  might  be  a  schoolhouse  to  every  one 
of  her  28,000,000  of  fertile  acres  ;  but  if  her  in- 
dustries are  wrecked, — her  planters,  tlie  source 
of  her  wealth,  bankrupt ;  and  her  laboring 
class  without  employment  and  destitute, — clean 
streets  and  schoolhouses  will  be  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  national  prosperity.  No  parallel 
lies  between  the  Cuba  of  to  day  and  our  own 
South  in  1865.  Northern  capital  went  into  tlie 
South  to  develop  its  resources,  and  the  South 
had  free  access  to  the  market  for  her  products, 
— her  cotton,  her  tobacco,  her  rice,  and  all  the 
rest  of  her  boundless  resources.  Give  Cuba  that 
market,  even  now,  and  her  government  is  as- 
sured, and  her  people  will  knock  at  no  man's 
door  for  alms  or  aid. 

It  is  a  frequent  comment  that  the  future  of 
Cuba  depends  absolutely  upon  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  That  is  true, 
as  a  broad  proposition.  Cuba's  highest  and  most 
rapid  development  hangs  chiefly  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  her  resources  by  American  capital,  and 
upon  an  open  doorway  to  the  markets  of  her 
northern  neighbor.  Cuba  is  distinctly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  dependent  for  her  wealth  upon 
the  products  of  her  soil.  There  is  little  or  no 
probability  that  her  manufactures  will  ever  be 
more  than  a  comparatively  insignificant  item  in 
her  economy.  Her  trade  and  her  commerce  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Cuban  does  not  take  to  trade.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  soil ;  or,  if  he  be  not  a  planter,  he  takes  to 
some  profession, — law,  medicine,  engineering,  or 
politics.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that,  to-day, 
no  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  tbe  total 
wealth  of  the  island  is  represented  by  the  posses- 
sions of  those  who  are  distinctly  Cubans.  Taking 
the  figures  given  in  Sanger's  Census  of  1899,  it 
appears  that  the  total  real- estate  valuation  of  the 
island  is,  in  round  figures,  1325,000,000.  This 
ia  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  about  $250,- 
000,000. 

NEED   OF    AMERICAN   CAPITAL. 

An  unfortunate  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Cuban  case  during  the  past 
winter.  She  has  been  put,  and  to  some  extent 
has  put  herself,  into  the  attitude  of  a  petitioner 
if  not  a  beggar.  The  truth  is,  that  Cuba  can 
offer  an  ample  quid  pro  quo  for  any  concessions 
which  might  be  made  in  our  tariff.  Out  of  her 
long  list  of  customers,  the  United  States  can 
show  only  five  foreign  nations  whose  annual  pur- 
nhaifw  exceed  $75,000,000.     A  reasonably  pros- 


perous Cuba  can  offer  us  a  trade  which  would 
give  lier  the  fourth  if  not  the  tiiird  place  on  our 
list,  while  a  highly  developed  Cuba  might  well 
become  a  purchaser  of  some  j;200,000,000  worth 
of  food  and  manufactured  products  per  year. 
This  highly  developed  Cuba  is  a  ready  possi- 
bility. But  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that 
the  development  must  and  will  come  through 
the  investment  of  American  capital.  Spanish 
capital  is  not  inclined  to  industrial  exploitation. 
More  or  less  of  it  is  available  for  loans  and  for 
investment  in  fairly  stable  enterprises  after  they 
are  established,  but  it  is  rarely  available  for  the 
initiation  of  sucli  enterprises.  The  Cubans  have 
no  money  for  either  investment  or  development. 
Few  of  them  now  have  enough  for  even  the 
proper  up- keep  of  their  mills  and  plantations. 
Some  European  capital  is  already  in  Cuba,  not- 
ably the  English  investment  in  Cuban  railways 
and  cigar  factories.  But  it  is  to  American  capi- 
tal that  Cuba  will  look  for  its  widest  development. 

PRESENT    AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS. 

In  1894,  the  year  preceding  that  of  the  in- 
surrection, it  was  estimated  tiiat  some  j|550,000,- 
000  of  American  money  were  invested  in  various 
properties  and  enterprises  in  tlie  island  of  Cuba. 
During  the  war  period  there  was  little  or  no  in- 
crease of  that  amount.  The  estimates  for  the 
present  time  are  in  the  vicinity  of  |{80,000,000. 
It  is  impossible,  under  existing  conditions,  to 
obtain  exact  figures,  but  this  sum  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  approximation  of  American  in- 
vestments in  Cuba  at  the  present  time.  A  part 
of  this  sum  is  represented  by  the  holdings  of 
non-resident  investors  ;  a  part  by  the  property 
of  native-born  Cubans  who  have  become  Amer- 
ican- citizens  by  naturalization,  though  their 
property  and  their  homes  are  in  the  island  ;  and 
a  part  shows  as  the  possessions,  generally  small 
in  amount,  of  Americans  who  have  gone  to 
Cuba  for  permanent  residence  and  business. 

For  various  reasons,  chiefly  because  of  political 
uncertainty  and  the  unavoidable  conditions  of  a 
period  of  transition,  American  investment  in  the 
island,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  come 
short  of  the  optimistic  predictions  which  found 
circulation  during  the  opening  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  Notwithstanding  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  of  to-day,  there  has  been  a 
notable  rehabilitation  of  the  industries  of  the 
island.  Credit  for  this  is  due,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Cubans  themselves.  Although 
woefully  destitute  of  resources,  they  have  strug- 
gled manfully  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  old 
life,  to  establish  homes  where  there  were  but 
ruins,  and,  by  a  most  commendable  method  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  to  provide   for  themselves 
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and  for  those  dependent .  upon  them.  To  those 
of  us  who  saw  tlie  devastation  and  the  destitution 
of  tliree  and  four  years  ago,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  hopeful  features  in  the  life 
of  the  island. 

Among  the  outside  influences  which  are  now 
contributory  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the 
island,  the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable 
is  found  in  the  department  of  railroad  communi- 
cation. 

RAILROADS. 

The  first  railroad  in  Cuba  was  built  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  system  developed  gradually 
until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  represented 
altout  1,100  miles  of  road,  much  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
island,  with  a  center  in  Havana.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  island  was  practically  without  rail- 
way facilities.  The  war  left  the  railways  in  bad 
condition,  and  many  of  the  Cuban  and  Spanish 
stockholder  were  ready  to  part  with  their  hold- 
ings. American  investors  looked  the  properties 
over,  but  decided  that  the  prices  asked  were  en- 
tirely unreasonable,  and  declined  to  purchase. 
An  English  company  already  owned  the  line 
from  Havana  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  Another  Eng- 
lish company  bought  up  the  system  known  as  the 
United  Railways,  which  covers,  generally,  the 
ground  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so  to  the  eastward 
of  Havana ;  and  another  English  organization 
secured  the  Cuba  Central  Railway,  which  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  field  eastward  of  the  United 
Railways.  These  companies  have  done  something 
in  the  way  of  improvement  and  reconstruction, 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  extension. 

The  leading  railroad  feature  of  the  island  is  the 
work  being  done  by  the  organization  of  which  Sir 
William  van  Home  is  the  directing  head.  The 
company  holds  a  New  Jersey  charter,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  a  colossal  development  enterprise  in  which 
its  railway  line  is  but  an  incident,  although,  neces- 
sarily, the  whole  scheme  rests  upon  means  of  trans- 
portation. Up  to  the  present  time  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  $10,000,000  has  been  actually  expended. 
For  some  months  a  force  of  5,000  to  6,000  men 
has  been  busily  at  work  clearing  a  way  through 
forest  and  jungle,  grading,  bridging,  ditching, 
and  laying  tracks  and  rails  over  a  stretch  of 
about  450  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  San- 
tiago. Unless  the  work  be  blocked  by  the  rainy 
season,  August  1  should  see  a  rail  connection 
from  Pinar  del  Rio,  100  miles  west  of  Havana, 
to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  more  than  500  miles  east. 

A  unique  difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  this  enterprise.  The  so-called  Fora- 
ker  Law  of  the  American  Congress  proiiibited 


the  granting  of  any  concessions  or  franchises  to 
individuals  or  corporations  during  the  period  of 
American  occupation.  In  the  face  of  this,  Sir 
William  van  Home  and  his  associates  began  their 
work  upon  an  enterprise  which,  before  it  is 
definitely  concluded,  may,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
William,  involve  **  twenty  millions,  thirty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'*  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  work  was,  in  fact,  a  violation 
or,  at  best,  an  evasion  of  the  Foraker  Law.  That 
is  not  the  case.  It  has  complied  with  the  law. 
Tliat  law  prohibited  concessions  and  franchises. 
The  Cuba  Company,  as  it  is  calle<i,  neither  has 
nor  has  asked  for  either.  It  has  bought  lands 
throughout  its  intended  route  and  has  laid  down 
rails  and  ties  upon  tiie  lands  thus  bought.  It 
has  purchased  a  continuous  strip  of  laud  some 
450  miles  in  length  and  30  meters  in  width.  It 
obtained  a  revocable  license  to  cross  streams  and 
highways,  and  thereby  placed  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  any  government  which  might  be  established. 
It  encountered  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  individ- 
ual owners  who  refused  to  sell  except  at  exorbitant 
figures.  It  encountered  areas  to  which  no  owners 
at  all  could  be  found,  and  other  areas  of  doubt- 
ful and  complicated  title.  Upon  its  surface,  it 
was  a  gigantic  speculation  whose  outcome  was 
exceedingly  doubtful.  Yet  it  went  ahead,  spend- 
ing its  millions  along  the  way. 

The  laws,  as  they  existed,  gave  the  company 
no  rights  of  expropriation.  Those  laws  gave  the 
right  to  construct  railways  upon  private  lands, 
and  many  miles  of  such  railways  were  in  opera- 
tion upon  the  sugar  estates,  but  they  gave  no 
right  to  operate  them  for  public  uses.  Such 
roads  could  carry  no  passengers  and  no  freight 
except  their  own.  The  company  bought  an 
existing  line,  of  some  twenty  miles  in  length, 
running  from  Santiago  northward  to  San  Luis, 
and  leased  the  military  line  which  Spain  built  in 
connection  with  its  line  of  blockhouses,  trenches, 
and  barbed- wire  fencing,  from  Jucaro  to  Moron, 
in  the  hope  of  confining  the  insurrection  to  the 
area  of  its  inception  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island.  To  the  outsider,  the  whole  scheme  pre- 
sented every  sign  of  an  extremely  precarious  un- 
dertaking. Newspapers  attacked  it,  and  various 
local  politicians  frankly  declared  their  purpose  to 
make  the  company  open  its  check  book  whenever 
it  should  come  into  their  power  to  regulate  the 
laws  of  the  island.  But  the  company  proceeded 
with  its  work,  placating  here  and  receiving  sup- 
port there,  gradually  and  surely  diminishing  its 
opposition  througiiout  the  entire  area  of  its  oper- 
ations. Its  processes  of  construction  put  liurge 
sums  of  ready  money  into  circulation  in  a  region 
where  it  was  greatly  needed.  While  in  that  see» 
tion  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  the  l<>«Hiii£ 
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le  told  me  that  without  the  money  which 
Followed  the  work  of  the  Cuba  Company,  it 
bjr  BO  means  improbable  that  the  people  of 
riQgioii  would  have  been  starved  into  a  con- 
II  of  revolt 

I  FebroAry  7,  1902,  there  was  issued  from 
leadqoarters  of  the  military  government  an 
r  known  as  No.  34.  This  is  unquestionably 
of  tlie  ablest  railroad  laws  which  was  ever 
ed.  It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive.  It 
icta  both  public  and  private  interests,  is 
i  in  conception  and  extensive  in  scope, 
ibjection  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
ion  of  so  important  a  law  by  the  American 
>rities  at  a  time  so  little  preceding  the  day 
I  the  Cubans  were  to  undertake  the  control 
eir  own  afCairs.  But  its  justification  lies  in 
(lerits  of  tlie  law  itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
•  possible  the  rapid  prosecution  of  an  enter- 

whose  development  constitutes,  beyond  all 
ion,  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  island  of 
k.  The  railway  and  development  scheme  of 
/uba  Company,  in  which  English  and  Cana- 
ci4>ital  is  associated  with  American  capital, 
>pen  to  settlement  and  productive  cultivation 
rea,  hitherto  little  more  tlian  a  vast  wilder- 

of  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  the 
st  land  in  one  of  the  richest  spots  on  the 
oe  of  the  globe. 

SUGAR    PROPERTIES. 

somewhat  general  circulation  has  been 
1,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  allegations 

certain  intei*ested  persons  are  seeking  to 

the  economic  destruction  of  Cuba  in  order 
they  may  purchase  sugar  properties  in  the 
I  at  prices  far  below  the  actual  value  of 
I  properties.  While  it  is  only  too  evident 
there  is  an  effort  on  foot  to  effect  annexation 
ly  and  all  means,  creditable  to  the  United 
8  or  otiierwise,  I  cannot  accept  that  inter- 
dou  of  the  underlying  motive.  Such  pur- 
m  would  involve  large  investment  of  capital. 
B  who  contemplate  such  investment  are  fully 
B  of  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
Iready  established  estates  would  be  in  any 
a  desirable  purchase,  in  view  of  the  much 
ar  advantages  offered  to  the  investor  in 
D    lands  for  plantations  and   the  erection 

them  of  up-to-date  grinding  mills.  Any 
)er  of  the  old  estates  can  now  be  purchased 
most  any  price,  and  there  have  been  few 
actions.  Nor  is  there  any  probability  that, 
r  any  circumstances,  the  virgin  lands  could 
Niglit  at  any  lower  prices  than  those  which 
ow  quoted.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
Mr  of  ettafees,  which  the  present  owners  can 
1  to  liold  and  operate,  the  opportunity  for 


profitable  investment  lies  distinctly  upon  the  side 
of  the  virgin  land  with  the  modern  mill.  Before 
many  years,  these  will  almost  inevitably  crush  out 
a  large  number  of  the  old  estates.  The  new  lands 
are  available  to-day  at  prices  which  offer  no 
probability  whatever  of  reduction,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  competent  reason  for  forcing  general 
disaster  in  order  to  purchase  undesirable  or  less 
3  desirable  properties. 

The  total  of  American  investment  in  Cuban 
sugar  production  is  to-day  probably  not  far  from 
$40,000,000, — about  equally  divided  between 
Cubans  who  have  taken  out  naturalization  papers 
and  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  natural  right.  Of  the  amount  held  by  the 
latter  class,  about  two-thirds  is  of  a  standing 
which  antedates  the  insurrection  of  1895.  This 
is  represented  by  such  estates  as  the  Constancia 
and  the  Soledad,  both  near  Cienfuegos.  These 
have  been  owned  by  native-born  Americans  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  $7,000,000  to 
$8,000,000  will  probably  fairly  cover  all  Ameri- 
can investment  in  Cuban  sugar  properties  since 
the  Spanish  evacuation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  other  millions  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
move  in  if  the  movement  be  justified  by  political 
conditions  and  a  fair  market,  particularly  the 
latter. 

The  sugar  industry  is  a  business  for  large  in- 
vestors. Renters  or  owners  of  comparatively 
small  properties,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
large  '< centrals,"  or  grinding  mills,  find  the 
production  of  cane  a  reasonably  profitable  enter- 
prise under  normal  market  conditions  as  a  cash 
crop.  Many  of  the  mills  depend  largely  upon 
this  source  of  supply.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  season  the  number  of 
mills  in  operation  was  about  160,  while  the  num- 
ber x)f  cane-growers,  large  and  small,  is  estimated 
at  from  18,000  to  20,000. 

MINING    ENTERPRISES. 

Although  many  metals  and  minerals  are  in- 
cluded among  the  potential  intei*ests  of  Cuba,  few 
mines  of  any  importance  have  been  developed 
thus  far.  As  far  back  as  the  early  days  of 
Spanish  settlement,  the  copper  mines  near  Santi- 
ago, across  the  bay  to  the  westward,  were  a 
source  of  supply,  and  they  have  been,  in  later 
years,  a  highly  profitable  investment.  The  war 
of  1868-78  Slopped  their  operation  for  a  time, 
and  no  extensive  work  has  been  carried  on  since 
that  date.  The  numerous  properties  have  now 
been  bought  up  by  American  capital,  represented 
by  Messrs.  Rand  and  Chanler,  and  they  will 
soon  be  reopened.  Some  $600,000  has  already 
been  expended,  and  it  is  probable  that  half  a  ' 
million  dollars  or  to  more  irlll  be  laid  out  before 
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the  mines  are  put  upon  a  paying  basis.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  vahie  of  the  properties,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  enterprising 
gentlemen  who  are  reopening  the  Cobre  mines 
will  find  ample  returns  for  their  outlay. 

The  iron  and  manganese  mines  to  the  eastward 
and  northward  of  Santiago  have,  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  repaired  their  damaged  prop- 
erties, and  are  again  in  operation.  The  Spanish- 
American  Iron  Company,  at  Daiquiri,  represents 
an  investment  of  iS,  000, 000  of  American  money. 
Its  iron  is  of  a  liighly  desirable  quality,  and  its 
output  finds  ready  sale  in  the  American  market. 
Tlio  Juraguairon  mines  represent  ano  the  riji  1,5  00,- 
000.  This  has  been  a  prosperous  affair,  but  its 
ore  now  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  its  ship- 
ments are  greatly  reduced.  The  Sigua  iron  prop- 
erty swallowed  some  <J2,000,000  of  American 
money,  with  no  returns.  The  Guama  mine  has 
absorbed  about  $1,500,000,  and  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  promise  of  revenues. 

Three  manganese  mines  are  open  in  the  same 
district.  The  Panupo  represents  $500, 000,  and 
the  Cuban  Manganese  Company  and  the  Stand- 
ard represent  $250,000  each.  Work  is  being 
carried  on,  and  the  proprietors  are  hopeful  of 
ample  results.  Some  200  other  mining  claims 
are  located  in  the  same  region,  but  they  are  as 
yet  in  the  form  of  claims  only.  Some  may  de- 
velop in  to  paying  j)roperties,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber will  probably  remain  as  prospect  holes  and 
nothing  else.  In  otlier  parts  of  the  island  claims 
have  been  filed,  and  talk  may  be  heard  of  un- 
developed possibilities  of  great  wealth.  Here 
and  there  some  mine  may  pay.  But  the  great 
riches  of  Cuba  will  be  found  in  that  which  will 
grow  out  of  the  soil,  and  not  in  that  which  lies 
beneath  the  surface. 

FRUITS. 

Some  money,  particularly  that  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  has  gone  into  lands  for  fruit 
growing.  This  company  has  acquired  extensive 
plantations  on  the  northeastern  coast.  Bananas 
will  constitute  a  large  portion  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  there  is  ample  assurance  that  the  locali- 
ty will  prove  a  marked  advantage  over  Jamaica 
and  Central  America.  Kastern  Cuba  may  well 
grow  all  of  the  bananas  and  cocoanuts  that  can 
be  consumed  in  our  Eastern  market.  In  several 
sections,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana, 
Americans  have  bought  tracts,  some  large  and 
some  small,  for  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  pine- 
apples, and  vegetables.  The  greater  number  of 
these  have  met  with  fair  success,  and  the  industry 
offers  many  inducements  to  those  of  small  means 
who  are  willing  to  back  their  capital  with  due  in- 
telligence and  hard  work. 


TOBACCO    AND    OTHER    INTEBE8T8. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  the  Henry  Clay  and 
the  Bock  k  Co., — large  cigar  manufacturing  con- 
cerns,— effected  a  consolidation  of  interests  and 
bought  up  a  number  of  other  factories.  The 
capital  was  English.  American  capital, — some 
$6,000, 000  in  amount, — sought  a  similar  consoli- 
dation through  an  organization  known  as  the 
Havana  Commercial  Company.  This  absorbed  a 
large  number  of  the  factories  which  had  not  been 
taken  in  by  the  Henry  Clay- Bock  combination. 
Both  of  these  organizations  paid  very  high  prices 
for  the  concerns  which  they  purchased.  During 
the  month  of  May  last,  there  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  a  combination 
known  as  the  Havana  Tobacco  Company.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  so-called  <*  Tobacco  Trust,"  and 
its  capitalization  provides  for  130,000,000  of 
common  stock,  |5, 000,000  of  preferred  stock, 
and  110,000,000  in  bonds.  This  organization 
takes  over  the  Henry  Clay-Bock  combination, 
the  Havana  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Ca- 
banas factory,  thus  giving  it  control  of  much  the 
greater  part,  and  practicfdly  all  of  the  important 
part  of  the  Cuban  cigar  and  cigarette  trade.  Its 
greatest  success  depends,  naturally,  upon  the 
establishment  of  favorable  trade  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States.  As  revision 
of  the  American  tariff,  if  not  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  seems  inevitable  at  some  early  day,  there 
is  sound  reason  for  belief  that  those  who  control 
so  large  a  percentage  of  the  limited  output  of  the 
choice  V^uelta  Abajo  tobacco  are  well  in  the  way 
of  ample  dividends,  notwithstanding  their  pay- 
ment of  large  prices  for  their  purchased  proper- 
ties. 

The  business  of  these  companies  is  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The 
leaf- tobacco  business  of  the  island  shows  no 
located  American  capital,  although  the  United 
States  is  a  large  purchaser  of  Cuban  leaf  for  ad- 
mixture with  American  leaf  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  which  we  know  as  ** domestic"  cigars. 
Purchases  of  leaf  for  A  merican  account  and  ship- 
ment are  matle  by  visiting  or  by  resident  buyers. 

A  few  Americans  have  settled  in  the  tobacco 
regions  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
C/uban  leaf.  At  present  there  is  little  room  in 
that  line  ;  but  if  the  American  market  shall  be- 
come open  to  the  cheaper  grades,  there  are  con- 
siderable areas  in  which  there  is  ample  promise. 
At  present,  these  grades  are  completely  barred 
from  the  American  market  by  a  tariff  of  aome 
oOO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  a 
zine  article  to  review  in  detail  the  variooa 
ing  and  projected  enterprises.     Foreigii  i 
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partly  American,  has  purchased  the  street-rail- 
way system  of  Havana,  and  is  planning  exten- 
sion in  and  around  that  city  and  construction  in 
other  cities.  At  present  Havana  is  the  only 
city  on  the  island  having  street  car  service.  The 
telegraph  system  is  a  government  institution,  in- 
herited from  Spain,  and  improved  and  extended 
by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  army. 
Telephone  systems  are  in  general  use  in  the  cities 
and  in  many  of  the  larger  towns.  Banking  fa- 
cilities are  ample  in  the  principal  cities,  but  an 
efficient  system  of  country  banks  is  greatly 
needed.  With  the  establishment  of  a  genend 
government^  and  of  municipal  governments,  upon 
a  sound  financial  basis,  there  must  come  a  large 
amount  of  contract  work,  notably  in  the  line  of 
sewer  and  pavement  work  and  in  harbor  im- 
provements. The  country  will  also  need  public 
buildings  and  school  buildings.  But  all  of  these 
must  wait  for  a  reestablishment  of  productive 
industry  as  a  basis  for  national  and  municipal 
revenue. 

Americans  have  gone  to  Cuba  with  various 
minor  interests  representing,  in  their  aggregate, 
several  millions  of  dollars.  These  have  met 
with  varying  success.  A  few  have  gone  into 
commercial  lines,  but,  as  a  rule,  their  trade  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  resi- 
dents. The  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
essayed  retail  trade  have  made  a  failure  of  it. 
The  Spanish  merchant  is  a  difficult  competitor. 
Some  have  opened  offices  in  professional  capa- 
cities, as  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  etc.  Ameri- 
cana have  opened  hotels,  barrooms,  and  boarding 
houses.  American  real-estate  agents  and  specu- 
lators are  also  in  evidence. 

Cuba's  industrial  futube. 

Caba  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  great  field 
for  legitimate  enterprises,  well  and  conservatively 
managed.  The  failure  of  many  thus  far  should 
not  be  discouraging,  inasmuch  as  their  mishap  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  tact  or  to  an  absence 
of  sound  business  methods.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  island  is  now  done  with  the  pro- 
moter who  has  no  money,  but  who  hopes  for  a 
profitable  sale  of  the  option  which  he  obtains  by 
such  methods  as  are  the  custom  of  his  kind. 
The  same  is  to  be  hoped  regarding  the  ihan  who 
goes  to  Cuba  to  introduce  ice  machines  or  to  es- 
tablish electric- light  plants,  carrying  with  him  an 
idea  that  Cuba  and  Darkest  Africa  are  correla- 
tive terms.  Much  is  said  about  defective  land 
titles  in  Cuba.  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
on  thai  score  if  one  retains,  as  he  should  and 
would  at  home,  a  duly  competent  legal  adviser. 
Most  of  the  titles  are,  or  can  be  made,  good  and 
Tlnst  which  ars  dsftetive  are,  for  the 


present,  beyond  redemption.  Under  the  system 
of  registration  employed  in  the  island  the  ques- 
tion of  titles  is  settled  with  little  difficulty. 

Cuba  will  reach  her  highest  development  when 
she  becomes  a  land  of  small  farmers,  with  such 
diversity  of  products  as  is  readily  possible  with 
her  soil  and  her  climatic  conditions.  For  years 
sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  her  great  industries. 
With  freer  access  to  the  American  market,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  attain  much 
larger  proportions  than  tliey  have  yet  reached. 
But  Cuba  must  and  will  diversify  her  products. 
Many  very  promising  lines  are  open  to  investors 
of  large  or  small  capital.  The  labor  problem 
presents  a  serious  difficulty,  and  no  greater  mis- 
take could  be  committed  than  that  of  the  impo- 
sition of  any  immigration  laws  which  would  pro- 
hibit or  limit  the  incoming  of  men  and  families 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  from  certain  Span- 
ish provinces.  Tliese  form  the  best,  most  suita- 
ble, and  most  desirable  element  that  comes  to 
the  island.  The  Cubans  do  not  want  ** coolies*' 
any  more  than  Americans  do.  They  do  want 
and  need  those  who  would,  in  large  numbers,  be 
shut  out  by  the  unmodified  application  of  the 
American  immigration  laws. 

The  *  *  bonanza  *'  days  of  sugar  raising  are  past. 
Under  any  reasonable  trade  treaty,  or  even  under 
free  trade,  the  industry  would  find  but  a  duly 
normal  development.  Its  extension  will  depend 
far  more  upon  an  influx  of  a  class  of  immigrants 
physically  capable  of  doing  the  necessary  field 
work  than  it  will  upon  the  readiness  of  capital  to 
invest  in  the  business.  With  its  present  equip- 
ment, the  island  can  produce  little  if  anything 
beyond  1,200,000  tons  per  year.  The  doubling 
of  that  output  would  involve  an  investment  of 
some  $250,000,000  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
population.  It  will  be  many  years  before  such  a 
combination  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  in  any 
danger  of  glutting  the  world's  market  with  Cuban 
sugar.  The  areas  of  possible  cultivation  of  the 
unique  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  have  been  fully 
occupied  for  many  years ;  but,  if  given  a  market, 
there  is  room  for  a  vast  extension  in  the  produc- 
tion of  less  valuable  but  still  desirable  and 
readily  marketable  grades '  of  the  weed.  With 
the  increase  of  these  two  major  products,  and 
with  the  extension  of  transportation  facilities  and 
a  due  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant  rates  of 
transportation ;  with  settled  governmental  con- 
ditions and  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States ;  and  with  the  opening  for  pro- 
ductive cultivation  of  those  vast  areas  of  middle 
and  eastern  Cuba,  that  Cuban  Question,  which  has 
intruded  itself  into  American  politics  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  will  be  definitely  settled,  and  Cohtk 
will  be  again  the  Pearl  ol  ti[^  Ksl^bO^m. 
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WHEN  our  officials  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  Spain's  former  colonies,  they 
found  in  existence  a  local  political  unit  unfamiliar 
to  their  past  experience.  Many  were  probably 
unaware  how  very  distinct  from  any  homologous 
division  in  the  United  States  was  the  Spanish 
municipality  which  they  then  encountered.  Yet 
it  had  existed  continuously  in  the  New  World 
since  the  time  of  the  discovery,  with  only  such 
clianges  as  were  necessary  to  keep  it  in  harmony 
with  the  institutions  of  the  home  country.  Its 
ancestry,  traditions,  and  tlieory  of  government, 
however,  were  not  only  different  from  those  of 
an  American  township  or  county,  but  they  repre- 
sented a  line  of  political  development  that  had 
begun  to  diverge  from  our  own  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  Cuban  municipality  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Roman  municipality,  which  in  turn  was  a 
product  of  a  Mediterranean  civic  culture  extend- 
ing back  to  the  days  of  Troy  and  Pergamiim. 
The  GraBco-Italic  civilization  was  urban,  and  dur- 
ing its  long  continuance  the  historical  precedence 
of  the  rural  to  the  city  community  was  forgotten. 
The  city  was  regarded  as  the  primary  element  of 
the  body  politic.  It  ruled  the  country  like  a 
])Cfssession  or  a  piece  of  property.  Such  a  civili- 
zation could  not  develop  representative  govern- 
ment, which  is  essentially  the  political  machine 
of  a  scattered  rural  population  undominated  by 
any  urban  center.  Rome's  easy  conquest  of  the 
ancient  world  was  partly  due  to  this  feature  of 
its  political  organization.  A  city  could  not  evade 
her  armies,  and  when  she  had  once  mastered  this 
central  ganglion  of  civic  activity  all  the  coopera- 
tive life  of  the  dependent  territory  was  paralyzed. 
The  rural  organization  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  was 
a  barrier  to  her  progress.  It  is  from  Rome, 
who  in  turn  borrowed  from  her  predecessors, 
that  we  get  the  theory  and  methods  of  centralized 
administration,  which,  applied  to  local  govern- 
ment, produce  the  Cuban  municipality.  With 
us,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  primary  cell  of  the 
body  politic  is  the  rural  community.  The  local 
unit  is  the  depositary  of  all  residual  authority, 
and  in  it  originate  the  ultimate  motor  impulses 
of  government.  We  may  not  formulate  this 
thought  clearly  in  our  minds,  but  unconsciously 
we  accept  and  apply  it  in  our  political  reasoning. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  tliat  the  municipal 
system  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  unfamiliar,  in 
both  form  and  theory,  to  our  administrators. 


SURVIVALS    OF   THE    BOMAN    8TSTE1C. 

The  municipality  in  Spanish  times  was  essen- 
tially an  imposed  government.  Its  authority  was 
derived  and  its  activities  were  directed  from 
above.  Sometimes  it  was  principally  a  taxing 
unit,  instituted  primarily  for  fiscal  interests. 
During  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire 
nmnicipal  officials  were  made  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  imperial  revenues  of  their  locality.  It 
was  obligatory  to  accept  appointment  to  these  un- 
welcome dignities,  and  many  a  subterfuge  was 
adopted  by  the  wealthier  residents  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  to  escaj)e  honors  that  often  im- 
perilled their  private  fortunes.  In  this  respect 
history  repeated  itself  in  Spain's  colonies.  A  na- 
tive work  on  Philippine  customs  tells  us  how  a 
municipal  officer  loses  his  patrimony  through  the 
expenses  of  his  office,  and  another  involuntary 
appointee  finds  his  property  bonded  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  state  against  his  will  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  official  obligations, — which  consisted 
of  wringing  a  certain  sum  of  taxes  from  his  fel- 
low townsmen. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments early  assumed  prominence.  The  name  of 
the  principal  city  officer — the  alcalde — is  the  Ara- 
bic word  for  judge,  the  familiar  el  cadi  of  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights.*'  Court  fees  once  made  these 
offices  very  lucrative.  They  were  sold  or  granted, 
like  English  church  livings,  to  wealthy  subjects, 
and  until  quite  recently  were  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion. It  was  not  until  1844  that  this  practice  of 
selling  municipal  offices  to  the  highest  bidder  was 
entirely  discontinued  in  Cuba. 

CUBAN    CITY    COUNCILS    IN    EARLY    TIMES. 

The  earliest  Cuban  municipalities  date  from 
1540.  They  were  formed  after  the  precedent  of 
Spain's  mediaeval  cities,  with  an  alcalde  and  city 
council,  the  latter  often  known  in  those  days  as 
the  cahildo.  For  several  hundred  years  these 
local  bodies  were  vigorous,  and  possessed  con* 
siderable  authority.  The  Cuban  cabildas  made 
grants  of  their  hinterlaiid  to  private  petitioners, 
and  exercised  other  property  and  judicial  rights 
almost  like  independent  colonies.  Some  of  the 
city  councils  in  South  America  actually  levied 
war  and  instituted  rebellions.  Spain  promptly 
discouraged  such  an  exuberant  exercise  of  local 
powers,  however,  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
councils  merely  administrative  bodies.  In  185^ 
ten   of  the  thirty-two  towns  of  Caba  wam  ia 
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inicipal  committees,  which  consisted 
)gal  officer  and  two  advisers.  The 
mI  functions  at  this  time  were  nom- 
ne  as  at  present,  and  inchided  the 
aapervision  of  police,  primary  edu- 
\  healthy  and  public  improvements. 
Intiee  were  so  neglected  that  Trini- 
;hteen  thousand  inhabitants,  had  no 
die  water  supply,  schools,  charities, 
police.  The  only  public  enterprise 
eat  lamps  supported  by  private  sul> 
hnilar  conditions  prevailed  in  San- 
ivana  the  police  received  no  regular 
by  a  share  of  the  fines  collected 
arrested  by  them  and  from  cer- 
liied  extortions.  There  was  no  local 
ic  improvement  except  a  carriage 
aeda  of  which  were  devoted  to  pav- 
a. 

niBNT  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

nmcipal  government  in  Cuba  dates 

0  of  the  ten  years'  insurrection,  in 
he  organic  municipal  laws  of  Spain 
d  to  that  island.  It  was  this  form 
imment,  very  slightly  modified  by 
9la  and  administrative  decrees,  that 
found  in  operation  in  Cuba.  The 
smment  instituted  a  number  of 
mded  by  reconstruction  conditions, 
oitant  of  which  relate  to  elections 
.     Some  municipalities   were   also 

1  the  interest  of  economy,  having 
unnecessarily  in  Spanish  times  to 

18  for  peninsular  politicians.  The 
constitution  contains  a  municipal 
in  a  broad  way  the  relations  of  the 
;o  the  other  governing  powers  and 
ta  form  of  government.  This  title 
rued  80  as  to  guarantee  local  auton- 
ete  as  exists  in  the  United  States, 
'ention  by  superior  authority  must 
f  8ome  violation  of  the  constitution 
iral  laws  and  confirmed  by  a  judicial 

titntional  provisions  place  the  mu- 
pon  a  new  basis — Anglo-Saxon  in 
make  them  the  depositaries  of  orig- 
Aa  yet  this  change  is  only  nominal, 
J  of  the  untried  municipal  adminis- 
M  with  the  new  responsibilities  in- 
lo  means  demonstrated.  The  con- 
tber  provides  that  Congress  can 
nethoda  by  which  the  municipalities 
powers  through  general  legislation, 
quite  possibly  lead  to  a  retention  of 
don  by  the  central  authorities.  It 
med  that  old  habits  of  administra- 


tion and  political  thought  will  assert  themselves 
to  make  the  local  governments  less  independent 
and  spontaneous  than  in  our  own  country. 

PRESENT  FUNCTIONS  OF   ♦  *  ALCALDE  "  AND  COUNCIL. 

Until  the  Cuban  Congress  enacts  laws  supplant- 
ing those  in  force,  the  details  of  municipal  organ- 
ization and  administration  will  be  regulated  by 
the  Spanish  municipal  code,  as  amended  by  the 
orders  of  the  military  government.  The  consti- 
tution provides  for  a  municipal  council  and  alcalde 
elected  by  direct  vote,  and  gives  the  council  au- 
thority to  decide  all  matte i-s  relating  exclusively 
to  the  municipalities,  prepare  budgets,  provide 
necessary  revenues,  contract  loans,  and  appoint 
and  discharge  employees.  The  alcalde  is  an  ex- 
ecutive officer,  with  a  qualified  veto  upon  tiie 
legislation  of  the  council.  Every  municipality 
is  a  judicial  district,  and  justices  are  elected  at 
municipal  elections  and  paid  from  the  municipal 
budgets.  Other  officers  have  no  judicial  func- 
tions. 

WARDS    AND   DISTRICTS. 

A  municipality  consists  of  a  town  and  a  sur- 
rounding rural  district.  The  area  of  the  latter 
may  vary  from  a  few  square  miles  to  that  of  one 
of  our  larger  counties.  It  may  itself  include 
villages  of  considerable  size.  The  municipality 
is  divided  into  wards  or  barrios^  each  of  whicli 
has  its  ward  mayor,  who  performs  administrative 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  latter  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  ward,  and  is  not  a  member  of  the 
municipal  council.  Several  barrios  form  a  sub- 
district  of  the  municipality  and  have  at  tiieir 
head  a  deputy  mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the 
council  from  among  its  members.  There  is  a 
third  municipal  subdivision,  the  electoral  dis- 
trict. Councilmen  are  residents  of  and  represent 
these.  Their  limits  are  determined  by  the  mu- 
nipal  council.  Provision  is  made  for  minority 
representation  by  allowing  no  elector  to  vote  for 
the  full  number  of  councilmen  representing  his 
district.  For  instance,  if  there  are  four  alder- 
men to  be  chosen, — which  is  the  most  usual  num  • 
ber, — he  can  vote  for  but  three  of  the  candidates. 
The  councils  are  renewed  by  half  every  two  years. 

MUNICIPAL    FINANCES. 

General  taxes  are  assessed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  the  municipal  council  and  an  equal  number 
of  citizens  drawn  by  lot  from  lists  of  representa- 
tive taxpayers.  This  board  also  authorizes  new 
taxes  and  audits  municipal  accounts.  Incomes 
from  real  property  are  assessed  at  practically 
their  actual  value,  though  an  order  of  tlie  Span- 
ish council  required  that  they  f&UouV^Xy^  «tiC\x&aiM^ 
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at  one  and  a  half  times  the  rent  in  case  of  rural 
estates.  Plantation  crops  for  occupants'  con- 
sumption are  not  included  in  reckoning  incomes. 
The  maximum  legal  tax  rate  varies  from  6  to 
12  per  cent,  on  urban  property,  and  from  2  to  6 
per  cent,  on  exclusively  agricultural  property, 
according  to  locality, — the  rate  being  highest  in 
Havana  and  vicinity.  Sugar  plantations  con- 
taining mills  pay  8  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Cuban  munici- 
palities during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $4,270,- 
000,  of  which  |j 1, 349, 000  was  derived  from  the 
tax  on  incomes  from  land  and  improvements, 
and  Jj;I,2()'2,0()0  from  the  tax  on  industries  and 
occupations.  In  tht;  order  of  their  importance 
the  other  sources  of  revenu(;  were, — water  service, 
$350,000  ;  income  from  municipal  property, 
|;321,000;  abattoir  fees,  ^5297,000  ;  liquor  con- 
sumption tax,  $183,000  ;  and  fines  and  penalties, 
$110,000.  The  remaining  $389,000  was  raised 
from  sixteen  other  sources,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant of  wliich  were  a  carriage  and  transportation 
tax  and  a  license  fee  required  of  peddlers  and 
venders  in  the  public  highways.  Urban  property 
pays  $1,034,000,  and  rural  property  pays  $315,- 
000  of  the  territorial  tax.  The  military  govern- 
ment has  suppressed  the  consumption  taxes  on 
food,  which  were  formerly  a  main  reliance  for 
local  revenues. 

The  liquor  business  contributes  the  largest 
item  CO  the  industrial  tax.  There  are  4,797 
drink  shops  in  Cuba,  which  pay  an  aggregate 
tax  of  $122,375.  Next  in  order  come  123  bank- 
ing houses,  paying  $75,675  ;  1,482  general 
stores,  paying  $69,508  ;  485  pharmacies,  pay- 
ing $41,690  ;  776  caf^s,  paying  $36,208,  and  so 
on  through  the  236  minor  industries  included  in 
the  assessment  rolls.  Formerly  the  collection  of 
taxes  was  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
this  practice  has  been  stopped  by  the  military 
government,  and  they  are  now  collected  by  pub- 
lic officials. 

Since  the  war  the  general  treasury  has  paid  an 
important  share  of  the  municipal  expenses.  This 
amounts  at  present  to  nearly  $1,500,000,  and 
includes  in  round  numbers  $1,250,000  for  public 
schools,  $150,000  for  hospitals  and  charities,  and 
$50,000  for  jails,  besides  such  assistance  as  may 
be  given  for  local  sanitation  and  public  works. 
The  expenses  charged  to  municipal  revenues  are 
$1,075,000  for  administration,  $1,225,000  for 
police,  $700,000  for  the  support  of  municipal 
services, — such  as  street  lighting  and  cleaning, 
parks,  and  cemeteries, — and  approximately  an 
equal  sum  for  pensions,  subventions,  and  inter- 
est.   Over  $614,000  of  this  last  item  is  repre- 


sented by  interest  and  amortization  of  Havani 
city  bonds.  Nearly  $118,000  is  expended  for 
jails,  $125,000  for  public  improvements,  and 
$40,000  for  municipal  charities. 

MUNICIPAL    DEBTS. 

Of  the  128  municipalities  in  tlie  island  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  only  36  had  standing 
debts  of  any  kind.  Exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Havana,  which  had  $10,000,000  (Spanish  gold) 
six  per  cent,  bonds  outstanding,  there  was  no 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  the  total  interest  charge 
was  less  than  $5,000.  Most  of  this  was  repre- 
sented by  census,  or  permanent  annuities  charged 
against  estates  that  had  in  one  way  or  another 
become  city  property.  Some  of  these  annuities 
return  to  the  municipal  treasuries  as  income  from 
the  endowment  funds  of  municipal  schools  ant) 
hospitals.  The  total  floating  debt  of  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities was  $170,000,  against  which  the  local 
treasuries  held  $152,000  in  cash  and  $542,000  in 
credits  for  back  taxes  and  other  unpaid  revenues. 

THE    MUNICIPALITY    AS   A    SCHOOL    IN    8ELF- 

OOVERNMENT. 

The  political  capacity  of  a  whole  nation  is 
demonstrated  by  its  local  more  than  by  its  gen- 
eral government.  The  Spanish  immigrants  in 
Cuba  show  greater  talent  for  self-organization, — 
judging  by  their  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  co. 
operative  societies,  —  than  the  natives.  Cobs 
might  therefore  appear  less  fitted  than  Spain  to 
create  a  system  of  vigorous  local  autonomy.  But 
we  must  allow  for  the  reaction  of  the  general 
upon  the  local  government  and  for  the  communi- 
cation of  political  ideals  and  methods  from  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  influences  may 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  municipal- 
ities, and  is  already  predicted  in  the  new 
constitution.  Many  abuses  will  certainly  arise. 
The  cacique,  or  boss,  will  flourish  upon  misap- 
propriated funds  and  authority.  It  will  be  a 
slow  task  to  instill  in  the  mass  of  Cubana  an 
intelligent  conception  of  even  primary  dvie 
obligations.  This  must  be  done  principally 
through  the  concrete  and  local  interests  of  the 
municipality, — not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Therefore  it  is  not  at 
an  instrument  of  administration,  for  here  its 
effectiveness  has  already  been  tested,  nor  as  aa 
organization  for  cooperative  and  social  enter 
prise,  for  these  functions  are  as  yet  largely  un- 
developed, but  as  a  school  for  the  elementaiy 
political  education  of  a  people  that  the  Cnbti 
municipality  assumes  new  importance  with  the 
birth  of  the  republic. 


THE   NEW  PORTO  RICAN  LAW  CODES.* 


CONTACT  OF  THE  SPANISH  WITH  THE  -  AMERICAN  LEGAL 

SYSTEM. 


IN  the  discussion  aroused  by  our  annexation 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  public 
attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  form  of 
government  to  be  given  to  these  new  possessions. 
The  unique  character  of  the  juristic  questions 
arising  out  of  our  contact  with  the  Spanish- 
American  civilization  seems  to  have  escaped  at- 
tention. The  report  of  the  Porto  Rican  Code 
Commission,  which  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  throws  an  inter- 
esting light  on  the  relation  between  the  two  sys- 
tems of  law,  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  closer 
liarmony  between  them.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  commission's  completed  work  we  must  con- 
sider the  two  reports,  which  have  been  issued 
almost  simultaneously.  The  first  commission, — 
consisting  of  Joseph  F.  Daly,  of  New  York  ; 
L.  S.  Rowe,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Juan  Her- 
nandez-Lopez, of  Porto  Rico, — was  appointed 
by  President  Mc  Kin  ley  pursuant  to  a  provision 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  12,  1900.  The 
tei-m  of  this  commission  expired  in  April,  1901, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  The  personnd 
of  the  second  commission  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  first,  except  that  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Keedy 
was  substituted  for  Judge  Daly,  and  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe  was  made  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  first  commission,  as 
shown  by  the  report,  was  to  deal  with  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  reforms,  without  attempting  a 
general  revision  of  the  Spanish  codes.  The 
second  report,  which  covers  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission from  April  12,  1901,  to  January  1,  1902, 
and  which  is  published  by  the  Porto  Rican  Govern- 
ment in  eight  volumes — four  in  English  and  four 
in  Spanish — contains  a  systematic  revision  of  the 
Civil  Code,  the  Penal  Code,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  the  Political  Code.  Most  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  report  have  been 
embodied  in  the  codes  prepared  by  the  second 
comgiiasion. 


«  Report  of  the  United  States  Ck>mmis8ion  to  Revise  and 
Compile  the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico.  Parts  I..  II.,  and  III.— Coni- 
meniarlaa  on  Propoeed  Revision.  Parts  IV .  and  V.— Text  of 
Revision.— Washington,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Report  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

IntrodnctorTTolume.— Commentary  on  Revision. 

Volamo  L— Revision  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Volume  II.— The  Politioal  Code. 

Volume  III. — The  Penal  Code. 

Volume  IT.--TheCode  of  Criminal  procedure. 


The  most  important  question  to  which  the  first 
commission  addressed  itself  was  the  revision  of 
the  organic  act  of  Porto  Rico.  The  measure  as 
drafted  by  Congress  was  in  many  respects  frag- 
mentary, especially  in  the  sections  dealing  with 
the  organization  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government.  Congress  evidently 
did  not  fully  realize  that,  in  a  country  with  laws 
and  traditions  essentially  different  from  our  own, 
the  organization  of  an  administrative  department 
cannot  be  effected  by  reference  to  institutions  es- 
tablished in  the  other  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  attorney-general  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Foraker 
Act  provides  that  the  attorney-general  **  shall 
have  all  tlie  powers  and  discharge  all  the  duties 
provided  by  law  for  an  attorney  of  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States."  The  restricted  duties  of 
an  attorney  of  a  Territory  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  densely  populated 
island  accustomed  to  a  system  of  administration 
under  which  the  attorney -general  is  the  head  of 
a  complex  judicial  system, — a  kind  of  minister  of 
justice.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  heads  of 
executive  departments. 

In  the  revision  of  the  organic  act  the  commis- 
sion was  compelled,  therefore,  to  formulate  with 
great  detail  the  powers  and  functions  of  executive 
officers.  On  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
the  legislaiive  branch  of  the  government  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  are  divided. 
The  majority  favors  the  introduction  of  a  bi-cam- 
eral elective  assembly  modeled  after  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  Territories.  The  minority  advocates 
the  retention  of  the  present  system, — an  appoint- 
ive upper  house  and  an  elective  lower  house. 

ROMAN    LAW    NOT    DISCARDED. 

As  regards  the  system  of  private  law,  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commission  possess  a  pe- 
culiar significance.  In  Porto  Rico  we  have,  for 
the  first  time,  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Spanish  system.  It  is  true,  that  in  both  California 
and  New  Mexico  we  find  the  Spanish  law  in 
force,  but  it  soon  gave  way  to  the  American 
system,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  inhab- 
itants was  rapidly  overcome  by  the  influx  of  im- 
migrants from  the  East  and  North.  In  Porto 
Rico,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  densely 
populated  island  which,  because  of  climatic  con- 
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ditions,  will  never  attract  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons from  the  North.  The  system  of  law  must, 
therefore,  always  remain  in  close  harmony  with 
the  inherited  ideas  and  traditions  of  a  population 
essentially  different  from  that  which  we  find  in 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Both  reports  furnish 
ample  evidence  that  the  connnission  realized  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  force  upon  the  people  of 
Porto  Kico  a  new  svstem  of  law  which  would  be 
certain  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  resent- 
ment in  the  native  population. 

It  is  furthermore  evident,  from  the  commentary 
contained  in  the  report,  that  considerable  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  commission  to 
sweep  away  the  Spanish  system  at  one  fell  blow, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  codes  of  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  this  attitude  toward 
foreign  systems  of  law  there  is  involved  the  most 
serious  danger  incident  to  the  contact  with  civili- 
zations different  from  our  own.  The  training 
of  the  American  lawyer  is  in  the  common  law. 
Little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  great  body 
of  civil  or  Roman  Kw,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  legal  systems  ol  Continental  Europe  and  of 
the  entire  South  American  continent.  This 
ignorance  of  foreign  systems  explains  the  feeling, 
so  prevalent  at  the  bar,  that  any  system  other 
than  the  common  law  is  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  justice.  We  are  not  always 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
common  law,  and  that  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies there  has  l)een  a  gradual  aj)proach  of  the 
two  systems  toward  a  common  standard,  especially 
in  the  law  of  commercial  relations. 

THK    CIVIL    CODE. 

In  the  ("ivil  Code,  the  points  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  American  systems  relate 
to  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  structure, — 
namely,  the  law  of  inheritance  and  of  domestic 
relations.  Tlie  theory  of  the  family  evolved  in 
the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  ujwn 
which  our  law  rests,  is  based  upon  the  principles 
of  individual  liberty  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. The  father's  legal  obligation  toward  his 
children  ceases  at  his  death,  just  as  his  power 
over  them  terminates  with  their  majority. 
Under  the  Spanish  law,  the  principle  of  family 
solidarity  ami  parental  authority' is  emphasized. 
The  patria  potesfas,  while  greatly  circumscribed, 
does  not  cease  when  the  child  becomes  of  age. 
The  family  as  the  social  unit  is  the  basic  idea  of 
the  system,  and  in  the  logical  development  of  this 
principle  the  obligation  of  the  father  does  not 
terminate  with  his  death.  The  children  are 
given  a  legal  rig\j(|  to  a  certain  share  in  the 
estate,  and  can  only  be  disinherited  for  certain 


reasons  specified  in  the  law.  It  is  evident  tint 
such  a  system,  whatever  its  merits  or  defects, 
cannot  he  swept  away  without  unsettling  domes- 
tic relations.  The  commission  has  retained  the 
feature  of  the  Spanish  law  which  gives  to  chil- 
dren the  right  to  a  minimum  share  in  the  estate 
of  their  parents.  In  the  revision  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  code  the  same  conservative  spirit  bts 
prevailed. 

THE    PENAL   CODE. 

In  dealing  with  the  Penal  Code  the  commis- 
sion was  able  to  act  with  a  freer  hand  in  both 
the  substantive  law  and  in  the  law  of  procedure. 
The  Spanish  system,  which  was  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  earlier  Italian  codes,  is  out  of 
touch  with  modern  standards  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence. It  bears  the  earmarks  of  the  period 
of  class  privilege,  and,  as  applied  in  Porto  Rico, 
many  of  its  provisions  presuppose  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Its  primitive  character  is  further- 
more illustrated  bv  the  fact  that,  while  offences 
against  the  person  are  treated  leniently,  offences 
against  property  are  visited  with  a  punishment 
both  harsh  and  cruel. 

The  system  of  criminal  procedure  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  antiquated  than  the  substantive 
law.  It  gives  to  the  courts  and  the  law  oflScers 
of  the  government  a  measure  of  discretion  in 
dealing  with  accused  persons  which  leads  to  the 
woret  forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  tii- 
cnmunicado^  by  which  the  accused  is  isolated  and 
subjected  to  every  device  that  cunning  can  de- 
vise in  order  to  extract  a  confession,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  ei- 
traordinary  power  and  influence  given  to  the 
district  attorney,  or  **  fiscal,"  tends  still  further 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  prosecution.  In 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  trial  the  accused  is  first 
put  on  the  stand,  and  the  attitude  of  the  district 
attorney  naturally  places  him  in  a  position  in 
which  he  must  prove  his  innocence.  The  •'pre- 
sumption of  guilt,''  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  itself,  hut  rather 
in  the  position  in  which  the  accused  finds  hiniseif 
by  reason  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  trial. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Penal  Code  the  com- 
mission evidently  determined  to  bring  the  Porto 
Rican  system  into  close  harmony  with  Americaa 
standards.  The  code  submitted,  which  is  nov 
in  force;  in  the  island,  is  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  penal  codes  of  California 
and  Montana,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  based  npoo 
the  David  Dudley  Field  code.  While  the  change 
is  radical,  it  cannot  be  said  to  involve  ftny  dan- 
ger to  the  orderly  development  of  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  the  island.  The  only  posBible  hard- 
ship involved — if  such  it  be — \^  the  piiuwify 
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imposed  on  the  native  lawyers  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  a  new  code.  To  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  the  new  system  cannot  help  but  work 
great  benefit,  as  it  assures  to  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  peon  effective  guarantees  against  the  ar- 
bitrary acts  of  the  oflScers  of  the  minor  judiciary. 

THE   POLITICAL   CODE. 

The  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  differences 
lietween  the  Spanish  and  American  admipistra- 
live  systems  forced  upon  the  commission  the 
task  of  formulating  a  political  code.  In  the 
early  stages  of  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico, 
great  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  relation  of  the  Spanish  law, 
which  was  continued  in  force  by  the  Foraker 
Act,  to  the  new  administrative  system  introduced 
by  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  The 
political  code  prepared  by  the  commission,  which, 
with  important  modifications  in  the  chapters  on 
elections  and  local  government,  was  adopted  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  it«  last  session, 
covers  the  entire  fieM  of  administration.  The 
subjects  treated  are :  Jnnsdiction  over  Persons 
and  Property,  Citizenship  and  Domicile,  the  Po- 
litical and  Judicial  Divisions  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  Executive  Officers, 
Judicial  Officers,  Oeneral  Provisions  Relating  to 
Different  Classes  of  Officers,  Nominations  for  In- 
sular and  Local  Officers,  Elections,  Local  Gov- 
ernment, Public  Safety  and  Police,  Education, 
Highways  and  Roads  and  Public  Works.  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation,  Miscellaneous  Provisions,  and 
the  Insular  and  Local  Civil  Service. 


The  most  serious  question  that  presented  itself 
was  involved  in  the  possibility  of  assuring  to  the 
towns  a  larger  measure  of  local  self-government 
The  Spanish  system  is  one  of  extreme  centraliza- 
tion, the  Governor- General  and  his  agents  main- 
taining minute  control  over  local  officials,  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  directing  local  policy.  No, 
opportunity  was  therefore  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  local  initiative  and  energy  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  smooth  working  of  a  decen- 
tralized system. 

The  general  principle  which  has  guided  the 
commission  throughout  the  formulation  of  this 
code  is  to  place  the  initiative  and  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  local  serv- 
ices upon  the  town  officials,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  reserve  to  the  central  government  sufficient 
control  to  guarantee  a  definite  minimum  of  effi- 
ciency. The  code  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  successful  working  of  a 
system  of  self-government  are  not  of  spontaneous 
growth,  but  are  the  result  of  painfully  acquired 
experience,  and  of  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
national  character. 

The  fact  that  the  commission,  while  proceeding 
in  a  conservative  spirit,  has  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  Spanish  system  into  harmony 
with  American  standards,  is  at  ribute  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  our  institutions.  The  test  is  one  that 
we  shall  have  to  meet  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  the 
decades  to  come,  and  it  is  well  that  in  our  first 
contact  with  the  new  situation  the  conditions, 
l>oth  political  and  economic,  have  been  so  favor- 
able to  a  successful  issue. 
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BY  LOUIS  WINDMULLER. 


NO  corporal  exercise  is  better  adapted  to  pro- 
mote health,  none  more  reluctantly  prac- 
ticed, than  walking.  Americans  will  patiently 
suffer  the  indignities  that  public  vehicles  inflict 
rather  than  move  their  feet.  They  use  cars  which 
are  close  in  winter,  draughty  in  summer,  to  bring 
them  from  airless  workshops,  where  they  have 
paflwd  their  day,  to  spend  the  night  in  unven- 
tilative  homes.  Ask  for  directions  in  any  city 
and  you  are  carefully  told  what  trolley  will  con- 
vey you.  When  you  inquire  how  to  reach  your 
deelinmtion  afoot,  the  same  courteous  stranger  is 
apt  to  leave  you  without  reply,  but  with  a  sug- 
gestive shrug  of  his  shoulders  ;  the  man  who  per- 
sists in  walking  where  he  can  ride  is  considered 
a  fool. 

The  tortnres  endured   by  frequenters  of  the 


trolleys  of  cities  during  « « rush  "  hours  are  ex- 
cruciating ;  many  passengers  could  lessen  by 
their  absence  the  pressure,  if  they  would  walk 
all  reasonable  distances.  They  rather  permit  in- 
solent conductors  to  elbow  and  jostle  them,  in  a 
crowded  car  which  jerks  at  every  stop  and  turn 
with  such  violence  that  hapless  strappers  are 
huddled  together,  or  thrown  on  the  knees  of  com- 
pressed sitters,  while  they  must  listen  to  the 
familiar  ejaculations:  «*Move  forward,"  *«Step 
lively,"  and  "  Fares. "  The  pedestrian,  independ- 
ent of  motors,  strides  over  comfortable  sidewalks 
and  looks  with  complacent  pity  on  the,  often 
slowly,  passing  victims  of  their  indolence. 

Avenues  like  <<  Commonwealth"  in  Boston, 
*'  Delaware"  in  Buffalo,  wi|iich  are  beautified  by 
art  or  nature,  are  practically  deserted,  while  tjbi^ 
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*' Champs  Elysees  "  in  Paris  and  the  **Thiergar- 
ten  Strasse  "  in  Berlin  are  frequented  by  appre- 
ciative promenadors.  Our  parks, — ''Central'* 
in  New  York,  ''Lincoln'*  in  Chicago,  and 
"  Fairmount"  in  Philadelphia, — are  chiefly  pat- 
ronized on  fine  Sundays,  by  persons  who  at  other 
times  are  confined  in  tenement- house  districts. 
In  those  retreats  they  refresh  their  eyes  by  the 
verdure  of  vegetation  and  their  brains  by  free- 
dom from  agitation.  City  lungs  are  a  blessing 
to  the  poor,  who  would  not  find  their  equal  on 
country  highways,  if  they  could  reach  them. 

We  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  virgin  nature  in 
secluded  forests  when  we  climb  mountains  ;  but 
the  gratification  becomes  tiresome  when  we  find 
nobody  to  share  it.  Even  Mr.  Burroughs  has 
been  obliged  sometimes  to  content  himself  with 
the  company  of  his  faithful  dog.  A  comrade  is 
always  welcome  but  not  indispensable  in  streets, 
where  the  pleasure  of  exercise  is  heightened  by 
ever- changing  sights  and  sounds.  The  most  har- 
monious cries  of  street  venders  are  less  sweet 
than  the  melodies  of  singing  birds  ;  flowers  that 
greet  us  from  windows  of  houses  lack  the  fra- 
grance of  nature.  But  I  consider  the  melodious 
chimes  of  city  churches  preferable  to  the  thimder 
of  Niagara,  and  the  friendly  look  of  a  charming 
woman  to  the  vista  from  Pike's  Peak.  Dickens 
found  in  every  street  of  London  a  subject  worthy 
of  description  by  his  marvelous  pen  ;  personal 
observation  enabled  Victor  Hugo  to  delineate 
the  old  streets  of  Paris,  as  if  he  had  lived  at  the 
time  of  Quasimodo. 

Most  Americans  dress  on  streets  as  they  do 
at  home.  Even  in  Washington,  uniforms  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  remember  that 
policemen  and  Tailwaymen  objected  against  don- 
ning such  * '  livery  "  until  public-spirited  citizens, 
to  demonstrate  that  it  would  not  degrade  them, 
wore  it  at  ])ublic  functions.  But  on  the  streets 
of  Continental  Europe  uniforms  are  in  evidence 
wherever  you  go,  and  of  the  young  wearers  too 
many  are  inclined  to  swagger. 

Tt  is  amusinc:  to  watch  the  promiscuous  varietv 
of  teams  that  pass  through  our  thoroughfares, — 
beer  wagons  and  trucks,  ambulances  and  fire  en- 
gines, freely  intermingle  with  autos,  and  in  many 
streets  predominate  ;  while  in  fashionable  thor- 
oughfares and  parks  carriages  are  in  the  majority. 
Vehicles  used  for  business  purposes  are  seldom 
prohibited  in  a  country  ruled  by  business  men. 
On  "Rotten  Row  "  in  London,  the  "  Cascine  " 
in  Florence,  a  hired  hack  is  not  tolerated.  Pri- 
vate convevances  and  riders  absorb  the  drive- 
ways,  promenaders  the  sidewalks. 

In  no  other  cities  do  we  find  buildings  of  such 
different  architecture  as  on  the  busy  streets  of 
Chicago  and  New  York.     Scpiatty  houses,  built 


long  ago  for  residences,  have  been  altered  into 
warehouses,  or  are  being  demolished  to  make 
room  for  modern  structures ;  interplaced  be- 
tween them  and  the  storehouses  of  a  past  gen- 
eration, often  overshadowing  them,  are  the  tall 
buildings  called  skyscrapers,  that  give  to  narrow 
streets,  where  they  prevail,  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance and  a  baroque  aspect  to  the  rest.  The  mo- 
notonous uniformity  of  brownstone  and  brick 
houses  in  residential  thoroughfares  is  gradually 
changing,  by  the  erection  ot  a  variety  of  "Amer- 
ican basenient "  dwellings  of  a  modem  and  more 
cheerful  exterior. 

To  "dress"  windows  of  retail  shops  with  se- 
ductive taste,  an  accomplishment  the  practice  of 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  Europe,  has  be- 
come more  general  here  ;  a  small  dealer  is  wont 
to  place  the  best  part  of  his  stock  with  exquisite 
consideration  of  color  and  symmetry  on  revolv- 
ing glasses  in  his  showcase,  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  thus  allure  bim 
to  enter.  The  signs  which  French  shopkeepers 
display  are  more  attractive  than  ours.  LiUely 
shrewd  Parisians  have  returned  to  the  ancient 
habit  of  employing  artists  to  design,  sometimes 
to  execute,  them.  This  gives  to  ambitious  paint- 
ers an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  skill  of 
their  brush,  and  makes  the  thoroughfare  more 
attractive. 

The  street  of  one  city  differs  from  every  other; 
and  almost  every  one  has,  to  the  pedestrian,  a 
peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  We  must  not  look 
from  the  tops  of  'buses  nor  from  the  windows  of 
cars  if  we  want  to  know  and  appreciate  an  inter- 
esting way, — we  must  measure  its  length  with  our 
steps.'  (3n  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  we 
meet  the  original  types  of  our  slopers,  and  freeze 
on  the  shady  side  while  we  broil  in  the  sun  on 
the  other.  On  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  we 
admire  the  fashions  and  gait  of  Creole  beau- 
ties, and  wonder  at  ships  that  lie  on  the  elevated 
Mississippi,  above  the  surface.  The  "Nevsky 
Prospect,"  in  St.  Petei-sburg,  is  crowded  with 
drojkies  rapidly  driven  by  unkempt,  unwashed 
Tartars,  dressed  in  long  kaftans.  On  the 
"Grande  Rue  de  Pera,"  the  only  street  in  Con- 
stantino])le  where  we  can  walk  with  a  certain 
degree  of  comfort,  we  meet  almost  every  human 
type  of  the  Orient  and  Occident ;  but  encounter 
not  as  many  canines  as  formerly,  nor  as  many  as 
continue  to  hover  on  the  crooked  alleyways  of 
Stamboul. 

Method  will  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  walking. 
When  1  i)ass  an  organ  or  a  band  of  music,  I  love 
to  measure  my  steps  by  the  notes  I  hear  ;  where 
none  are  audible,  1  rehearse  those  I  happen  tore- 
UKjmber  myself.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  I  re- 
turned with  my  class  in  rank  and  file  from  as 
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outing,  we  kept  stop  to  the  tunes  of  some  favorite 
college  song,  like  <*Gnadeainu8  ; '*  1  have  con- 
tinned  this  habit,  hiiinining  any  tune  adaptable 
to  my  step,  like  <*  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  the  stir- 
ring battle  hymn  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Going 
witli  ease,  at  the  rate  of  three  niiles  an  hour,  I 
btvHthe  tlirough  my  nose  to  filter  the  air  that  en- 
toi-s  my  hmgs  and  give  full  play  to  my  swinging 
arms.  I  exhale  on  the  second  double  step  the 
air  1  inhaled  on  the  first,  and  lean  the  back  of 
my  neck  against  my  shirt  collar,  to  look  into  a 
blue  sky  or  gray  clouds,  when  I  veer  my  eyes 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  immediate  surroundings. 

The  Latin  advice,  **  Post  coennm  sUihia  sen 
passus  mt'lle  meabis,^^  I  modify  ])y  resting  aiior 
every  meal.  It  is  pernicious  to  strain  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  and  1  would  rather  go  without 
foo<i  than  without  walk.  (Obstacles  increase  the 
])leasure,  vexations  cannot  dampen  the  ardor  for 
the  luxury  I  covet  nu)st.  Rain  or  shine,  in  every 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  I  go,  wlien  feasible,  sev- 
eral hours  a  day, — twice  as  long  when  my  spirits 
are  depressed.  In  warm  weather  it  may  increase 
perspiration,  but  that  is  a  discomfort  which  must 
willingly  be  borne.  H.  W.  Beecher  said  :  *' There 
are  many  troubles  which  you  cannot  cure  by  the 
Bible  or  hymn  book,  but  which  you  can  cure  by 
perspiration  and  fresh  air."  External  gymnasi- 
ums are  scarce  ;  golf  and  most  otiier  outdoor 
plays  require  some  exertion  of  the  brain.  But 
when  we  walk  we  can  give  the  mind  a  complete 
rest,  and  graduate  our  effort  according  to  our 
8t)*ength.  Let  those  who  are  feeble  walk,  at  an 
easy  gait,  half  a  mile, — when  tlu»ir  muscles 
strengthen,  a  mile, — and  they  will  soon  find  the 
exercise  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  ix^nance  ;  it  will 
dispel  the  gloom  which  they  hugged,  and  their 
aches  will  vanish.  Air  is  man's  element ;  he  has 
no  more  excuse  to  refrain  from  walking  tlirough 
it  than  a  fish  would  have  from  swimming  in 
wat^r. 

The  ruddy  cheeks  and  stalwart  figures  of 
policemen,  the  brigjit  eyes  and  elastic  step  of 
letter  carriers,  demonstrate  the  healthfulness  of 
their  calling ;  those  whose  occupation  compels 
indoor  work,  like  typesetters  and  tailors,  look 
pale  and  haggard . 

Tlie  idle  tramp  is  happier  than  the  busy  mil- 
lionaire ;  still  happier  are  those  who  go  forth 
with  a  distinct  aim, — physicians  to  help  the  sick, 
ministers  to  console  the  afQicted.  The  ambulat- 
ing journeymen  of  Germany  belonged  to  this 
class.  They  formed  associations  for  mutual  help 
and  protection.  When  an  apprentice  had  served 
his  time  and  was  admitted  to  a  guild,  he  shoul- 
dered his  knapsack  and  wandered  from  place  to 
place  over  the  continent  trying  to  find  work. 
Where  he  found  none  the  poor  traveler  was  en- 


tertained free  of  charge  in  the  liostelry  of  his 
craft.  Not  all  wore  as  pretentions  as  the  "Hotel 
des  Brasseurs,"  the  brewer's  hall  on  the  market 
place  in  Brussels.  But  all  were  equally  hos- 
pitable. When  work  had  been  found  and 
finished,  he  continued  liis  journey  with  a  light 
heart ;  as  soon  as  he  had  acquiied  suflicient  ex- 
perience and  saved  enough  money  to  marry,  he 
established  himself  as  **Meister,  '  master  of  his 
trade. 

A  banker,  troubled  with  gout,  was  obliged 
yearly  to  go  to  Saratoga.  Having  lost  his  for- 
tune, he  l)ecame  a  broker  to  support  liis  family  : 
going  from  house  to  house,  from  morning  until 
night,  he  solicited  the  orders  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates. This  proved  to  be  a  moie  efficient  cure 
tlian  water  ;  the  gout  disap})eared,  lie  became 
healtliier  an<l  stronger  than  he  had  ever  been. 
Another  friend,  who  daily  walked  to  his  town 
office,  retired  with  a  competence  from  active 
business.  He  built  a  manor  house  on  a  vast  es- 
tate, and  filling  his  stables  witii  horses  and  car- 
riages, he  e.xercised  his  roadsters  to  keep  them 
in  gootl  condition,  but  failed  to  exert  himself. 
Rolling  wherever  he  wanted  to  go  on  the  luxuri- 
ous cushions  of  his  vehicles,  his  blood  ceased  to 
circulate,  and  he  lay  down  to  die. 

The  common  excuse  of  those  who  preach  1)UT 
fail  to  practice  exercise  is  want  of  time  ;  in 
pursuit  of  fortune*  or  jwwer  they  forget  their 
well-being  and  shorten  their  tiays  more  than  they 
would  require  for  the  proptM*  care  of  their  bodies 
while  they  live.  Pedestrians  should  combine  and 
form  federations  like  the  *'  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,''  for  mutual  protection  and  encour- 
agement. 

Successful  authors,  men  of  thought,  have  been 
fond  of  the  practice  :  Walter  Scr)tt  walked  fifteen 
miles  a  dav,  James  Russell  Lowell  never  rode 
where  he  could  walk,  William  Wordsworth  found 
his  promenade  more  exhilarating  than  old  port. 
The  chief  editor  of  a  large  daily  newspajHir 
marches  five  miles  every  night  to  his  distant 
home,  when,  at  I  :.'^0  in  the  morning,  he  leaves 
his  office.  President  Roosevelt  is  an  ardent 
walker. 

Habitual  walking,  combined  with  diet  and 
other  corporal  discipline,  promotes  digestion  and 
inhibits  dyspepsia.  (Jbesity,  with  its  conse- 
quences, has  no  terrors  for  a  pedestrian  ; 
he  can  never  be  troubled  w^ith  paralysis  or 
apoplexy. 

For  every  ailment,  activity  in  the  open  air  is  a 
more  effective  remedy  than  Christian  Scienct*, 
more  reliable  than  patent  medicine,  and  mon* 
soothing  than  physicians'  advice.  Fitting  a 
sound  body  to  a  sound  mind,  it  pacifies  a  ruffled 
temper  and  clears  the  tired  brain  of  cobwebsj 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

IN  the  August  McClureSy  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens 
has  a  brief  and  very  eulogistic  sketch  of 
John  Mitchell,  the  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workera,  who  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  anthra- 
cite  coal  miners'  strike. 

Mr.  StefTons  says  that  Mitchell  was  against  the 
strike  at  the  beginning ;  that  lie  thought  the 
hard-coal  miners*  organization  was  too  new,  and 
that  it  was  composed  too  largely  of  men  wlio 
were  foreigners,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
tlieir  lesson  of  self-restraint  and  sound  principles. 
So  Mitchell  was  overruled. 

Mr.  Steffens  says,  moreover,  tliat  Mitchell 
was  decidedly  against  calling  the  convention 
to  consider  the  question  of  calling  out  the 
bituminous  miners.  The  soft- coal  workers  are 
under  contract,  and  Mitchell,  who  had  con- 
tended in  the  steel  strike  that  Shaffer  had  made 
a  mistake  in  allowing  strikers  to  break  contracts, 
kept  the  call  for  the  Indianapolis  convention  in 
his  pocket  for  six  weeks  because  he  believed  it 
was  unbusinesslike  to  consider  at  all  the  calling 
out  of  the  bituminous  men,  who  were  satisfied, 
and  working  on  a  basis  they  had  agreed  to  work 
on  with  their  employers.  He  hoped  that  a  set- 
tlement could  be  made  in  the  interval.  MitcheH's 
final  action  on  July  17,  in  advising  the  bitumi- 
nous miners  not  to  strike,  is  fully  in  line  with  Mr. 
Steffens*  ideas  of  the  labor  leader^s  high  standards 
and  purposes. 

A  NEW  TYPE  07  LABOB  LEADEB. 

**  If,"  Mr.  Steffens  says,  **  Mitchell,  appeal- 
ing, as  I  think  he  will,  privately  or  publicly,  to 
the  men's  sense  of  honor,  can  keep  them  from 
voting  to  repudiate  the  soft-coal  union's  con- 
tracts, then  he  will  have  triumphed  the  greater 
for  his  defeats  and  patience,  and  organized  labor 
the  world  over  will  have  scored  a  most  conspicu- 
ous victory."  Mr.  Steffens  insists  on  the  fact 
that  Mitchell's  policy  is  so  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  organized  labor  that  its  leaders  will  have 
credit  with  any  business  man  and  their  contracts 
of  certain  value.  He  represents  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  class  of  labor  leader  of  the  new  order, 
who  talk  little  and  work  hard,  and  whom  the 
workingmen  have  turned  to  because  they  are 
leaders  who  could  command,  and  who  knew  how 
to  compromise  with  their  employers. 

**  Such  a  leader  John  Mitchell,  the  young  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is  trying  to 
prove  himself.     He  is  a  small,  spare  man,  with 


black  eyes  steady  in  a  white,  smooth  face,  which, 
with  his  habitual  clerical  garb  and  sober  mien, 
gives  him  the  ap|>earance  of  a  priest.  The 
breaker  boys  find  him  kind  ;  their  elden  ap- 
proach him  easily,  but  only  on  business,  which 
they  talk  while  he  listens  coldly,  giving  answers 
that  are  soft  but  short,  cast  in  the  form  of  advioe 
or  a  direction,  with  the  reason  for  it.  He  is 
never  dictatorial,  only  patient  and  reasonable. 
He  has  no  vanity,  no  fear  for  his  dignity.  It  is 
said  he  is  brave.  Once  during  a  strike  in  Pana, 
111.,  his  men  set  oUt  to  attack  some  non-nnion 
men  at  work  behind  a  stockade  with  guards  who 
shot  to  kill.  The  strikers  seized  two  of  their 
employers,  and  putting  them  in  front,  made 
them  lead  the  attack.  Mitchell  heard  of  it,  and 
running  to  the  scene,  rescued  the  <  bosses'  His 
men  turned  on  him  in  wrath  ;  but  he  explained, 
and  led  off  the  captives  from  the  furious  crowd. 
* '  But  it  is  no  one  trait,  however  conspicuous, 
that  will  win  success  for  .Mitchell,  if  he  wins 
(and  that  is  a  question  which  may  be  answered 
before  this  article  is  printed).  At  present  he 
stands  not  quite  midway  between  Wall  Street 
and  the  mines.  He  has  the  personal  respect  of 
both.  When  President  McKinley  was  shot,  and 
the  news  spread  to  the  coal  region,  the  workmen 
gathered  into  a  mob,  crying,  <  Who  shot  oar 
President  ? '  They  dispersed  when  they  learned 
that  it  wasn't  President  Mitchell  who  was  shot. 
When  Mitchell  went  to  New' York  in  1900  to  see 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financial  head  of  tiiecoal  busi- 
ness, he  was  not  received.  Tliis  year  an  associ- 
ate of  Mr.  Morgan  happened  to  meet  him  socially; 
and  when  he  reported  what  manner  of  labor 
leader  Mitchell  was,  Mr.  Morgan  received  him 
at  his  down-town  office.  '* 


HOW  LABOR  IS  ORGANIZED. 

MR.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER  describes 
in  the  August  World's  Work  the  character 
of  representative  labor  unions  and  how  they  per- 
form their  functions,  and  discusses  the  project  of 
a  general  federation  of  labor. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  epoch-making  event 
of  the  complete  unification  of  the  coal  minen^ 
This,  he  thinks,  is,  with  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  events  of  our  time.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  have  now  the  laigeM 
membership,  and  perhaps  the  gn^atest  inflaence^ 
of  all  trade  unions  ever  formed.     The  member- 
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than  190,000,  supporting  a  popula- 
a  million  i)eople,  and  influencing  a 
number.  But  it  is  only  the  greatest 
tance  of  the  tremendous  movement, 
?ery  tenth  voter  in  America  is  a 
labor  organization. 

OF    INTEREST    IN    LABOR    UNIONS. 

shows  how  the  familiar  idea  of  the 
f  interest,  which  Mr.  Morgan  and 
applied   to  the  steel    factories  and 

being  carried  out  on  the  side  of 
6  councils  of  the  American  Feder- 
»r  are  officers  of  such  organizations 
d  Mine  Workers,  the  Brotherhood 
^  the  Machinists,  the  Cigarmakers, 
"Workers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
Vorkers,  the  Painter^,  the  Clerks, 
and  several  score  of  other  national 
ional  unions,  representing  a  mem- 
,250,000  men.  A  few  prominent 
till  outside  tlie  combination, — four 

of  the  railwav  workers,  the  Brick- 
le  Plasterers,  for  instance. 

NTRALIZATION    OF    POWER. 

sre  is  a  centralization  of  power  in  the 
w  men  who  are  running  our  rail- 
kking  our  steel,  so  trade-unionism  is 
rd  centralization  of  {)ower  in  national 
onal  unions,  each  of  a  single  indus- 
rning  board  of  which,  and  especially 
t  himself,  is  yearly  getting  greater 
m  years  ago  the  members  of  almost 
in, — say,  in  New  York  City, — could 
their  tools  and  strike  ;  but  now  i)er- 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  officers 
lal  organization,  who  are  perhaps 
listant  city. 

riZATION    OF   THE    UNIT,    THE    LOCAL 
UNION. 

al  union  has  the  regular  officers,  in- 
(nportant  business  agent  (once  called 
)gate,*  a  name  now  generally  discard - 
Beer,  usually  the  .secretary -treasurer 
B8  agent  in  large  unions,  sometimes 
s  a  salary  equal  to  the  pay  which  he 
he  worked  at  his  trade,  together 
Bxpense  allowances.  Meinl>ers  are 
red  under  penalty  of  fines  to  attend 
the  union  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
,  although  in  some  cases,  where  the 
try  large,  no  such  requirement  exists. 
,  *  Big  Six,*  New  York  Typograph- 
ncluding  all  the  printers  of  the  city, 
e  a  very  large  building  to  contain  ita 
era.      But  this   is  tiie   largest   local 


union  in  America.  The  cigar  makers  have  no 
fewer  than  ten  local  unions  in  New  York  C\X.\ 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  6,000,  an  average 
of  600  members  to  the  union." 

INITIATION    FEES. 

**  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
initiation  fees.  In  some  unions  a  large  fee  is 
collected, — sometimes  as  high  as  $50,  or  $75,  or 
more, — on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  pays  a  large 
sum  to  get  in  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  loyal  ; 
but  other  successful  unions  charge  as  little  as 
$2, — the  cigar  makers'  fee  being  only  $3.  Tlie 
dues  subsequently  collected  are  usually  about  one 
dollar  a  month,  this  low  payment  often  including 
liberal  benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  strike,  or 
death.  Many  of  the  unions  now  use  the  stamp 
system  in  collecting  their  dues.  A  little  book  is 
presented  each  week  or  each  month  to  the  treas- 
urer, who  pastes  in  and  cancels  the  official 
stamps  of  the  union  for  the  amount  of  the  dues 
paid.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  on  a  Saturday 
or  a  Monday  to  watch  the  workmen,  or  their 
wives,  or  their  children,  each  with  a  book,  lined 
up  in  a  long  row  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  certain  unions,  waiting  to  pay  their  dues." 

THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR. 

Nearly  every  large  city  has  a  Central  labor 
union,  a  body  made  up  of  delegates  from  all  or 
nearly  all  the  local  unions  of  every  trade. 

*'  But  the  greatest  of  all  American  organizations 
is  the  National  Federation, — the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor, — of  which  Samuel  Gompers  is 
president,  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  A 
great  combination  of  national  and  international 
unions,  with  yearly  conventions  of  delegates, 
a  staff  of  well-paid  officers  and  organizers,  an  ex- 
tensively circulated  magazine,  this  federation  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  great  national  and  inter- 
national unions.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  founded  in  1881,  and  is  now  made  up 
of  eighty-two  national  and  international  unions 
composed  of  9,494  local  unions,  16  State  federa- 
tions, 206  city  central  labor  unions,  and  1,051 
local  unions  not  attached  to  national  bodies.  I'he 
total  membership  is  over  1,*250,000, — a  body  of 
men  united  for  the  single  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  labor,  and  yet  taking  no  political 
action.  This  number  represents  something  more 
than  three-quarters  of  all  the  trade-unionists  in 
America.  The  federation  is  supported  by  a  small 
tax  on  affiliated  organizations,  its  receipts  last 
year  being  about  $71,000,  its  expenses  $68,000, 
mostly  for  salaries  and  organizing  expenses,  and 
for  the  annual  convention.  Its  chief  work  con- 
sists in  securing  legislation  in  the  Ignited  States 
Congress,   in    harmoniziw^  )8kXvvV  v\\tw!\\tl^  \5CtLV5iPa. 
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effort  in  the  struggles  common  to  all  union  labor  ; 
in  using  its  influence  in  securing  the  use  of  union 
label  goods  and  in  behalf  of  certain  kinds  of 
strikes,  and  in  urging  union  labor  everywhere  to 
refuse  to  purchase  goods  manufactured  or  sold 
by  *  unfair '  concerns.  Every  month  a  long 
list  of  these  'unfair*  houses  api>ears  in  the 
American  Fctlerationist  under  the  heading.  *  We 
Don't  Patronize.'  Not  infrequently  it  is  able 
to  prevent  ill-advised  strikes.  The  federation 
has  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
many  laws  which  have  greatly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  American  workmen.  A  bare  list  of 
them  is  evidence  enough  of  the  remarkable  rise 
in  standards  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
wages,  comfort,  and  independence  among  the 
workers  of  the  countrv. " 

Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  old  method  of  the 
strike  is  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  if  possible, — as  a  last  resort,  an  ap- 
peal to  brute  force  when  diplomacy  fails.  He 
thinks  this  feeling  among  workmen  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  employers  have  generally  come  to  recog- 
nize the  union  as  a  sober  business  realitv. 

THK    DEMANDS    OK    AMERICAN    LABOR. 

The  demands  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  made  in  resolutions  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion, will  give  an  idea  of  what  American  work- 
men are  thinking  about,  and  what  they  seek. 
Here  is  the  list  of  the  demands  : 

1.  Compulsory  education. 

2.  The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  laws 
affecting  seamen  and  other  workmen,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  federal  and  State  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  A  legal  workday  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours. 

4.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  mines, 
and  homes. 

5.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health, 
bodv,  and  life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all 
public  works. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system. 

S.  The  municipal  ownership  of  street  <*ars, 
waterworks,  and  gas  and  electric  plants  for  the 
distribution  of  heat,  light,  and  power. 

\).  The  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, railways,  and  mines. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  of 
land-hoUiing  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 
title  of  occupancy  only. 

11.  Direct  legislation  and  the  principle  of  ref- 
erendum in  all  legislation. 

12.  The  al)olition  of  the  monoi}oly  privilege 
of  issuing  money  and  substituting  therefor  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  issuance  to  and  by  the  people. 


ARBITRATION  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  STRIKES. 

IN  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  the  labor  unions  in  all  reoeut 
differences  between  employer  and  employee  in 
this  country,  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  proposition  for  compulsory  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  preventing,  or  at  least  greatly  reiluc- 
ing,  the  number  of  costly  and  prolonged  strikes. 
The  problem  is  restated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John 
Handiboe,  contributed  to  the  July  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  Mr.  Handiboe  lays 
much  stress  on  the  point  that  Ulx>r  unions  have 
come  to  stav  and  must  l>e  taken  into  all  the  cal- 
culations  of  industrial  enteqirise.  He  decries 
the  mistaken  policy  of  many  employers  in  refus- 
ing to  treat  with  employees  as  a  body  of  united 
workmen,  and  in  declaring  their  determination  to 
consider  thesQ  men  only  as  individuals.  Refer- 
ring to  the  history  of  labor  disturbances  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  this  writer 
names  as  one  source  of  irritation  and  disturl)- 
ance  the  continued  refusals  of  the  operators  to 
meet  the  miners  in  joint  conference  as  to  wage 
scales  or  grievances,  and  to  submit  to  arbitration 
matters  in  dispute. 

If,  however,  labor  unions  are  to  be  recognized 
and  treated  with  as  legitimate  organizations,  Mr. 
Handiboe  lays  down  the  proposition  that  all  unions, 
whether  lo<*.al,  state,  or  national,  should  be  incor- 
porated. This  should  be  done  in  order  that  the 
two  parties  to  labor  disputes  should  be  on  an 
equal  footing,  the  common  ground  being  equal 
responsibility  for  violation  of  contracts.  **Ak 
present,"  says  Mr.  Handiboe,  **  labor  unions  can 
abrogate  a  contract,  real  or  implied,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  without  the  least  fear  of  conse- 
quential punishment  of  any  kind;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  employers  doing  likewise. 
There  must  be  created  a  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  wage  or  work  contracts  as  a  basis 
for  the  elimination  of  all  deterrents  that  now  pre- 
vent cure  of  the  strike  evil.  For  tiiis  purpose, 
there  should  be  a  binding  contract  entered  into 
by  employer  and  employee,  and  he  who  violates 
it  should  bo  held  accountable  under  tbe  lav. 
Such  contract  cannot  be  made,  however,  unless 
employers  recognize  tlie  labor  union,  which  many 
of  them  now  refuse  to  do, — and  unless  labor 
unions  become  incorporated,  a  step  to  which  thej 
have  no  inclination.'' 

COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    AND   PERSONAL    RIOHTB. 

Mr.  Handil)oe's  argument  for  compulsory  ar 
bitration  is  based  not  on  the  predilections  of  either 
capital  or  labor,  but  on  the  interests  of  the  great  ' 
public,  which  is  indeed  the  chief  sufferer  when  a 
stnkc  occurs.  In  his  view  the  capitalist  *<wbo 
has  nothing  to  arbitrate  "  is  equally  at  fanlt  with 
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the  labor  leader,  who  opposes  compulsory  ar- 
bitration from  a  fear  tliat  it  might  deprive  him 
of  some  of  his  present  power  in  the  union,  and 
the  highest  good  of  the  community  demamls  that 
both  parties  bi»  brought  to  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment. To  the  objection  that  a  law  designed  for 
the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  would  be  un- 
constitutional because  it  would  invade  the  rights 
anvl  privilegres  of  the  individual  and  take  out  of 
his  hands  the  prerogative  of  controlling  his  own 
business,  Mr.  Handiboe  replies  that  theoretically 
lh«»  objection  is  true,  but  practically  it  is  not  true. 
**  For  the  good  of  the  community,  laws  are  en- 
acted and  enforced  which  deprive  men  of  thorough 
freedom  of  action  and  regulate  even  the  degree 
of  personal  Iit)erty  which  they  may  enjoy.  In 
his  own  home  he  must  comport  himself  in  such 
manner  that  he  shall  not  annoy  his  neighbors. 
He  must  send  his  children  to  school  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not.  He  must  build  his  house,  his 
factory,  or  his  theater  as  the  law  specifies.  He 
cannot  dress  as  he  may  elect,  although  he  boasts 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  employer 
should  not  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  peace  of 
any  community  by  an  appeal  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bounderby ;  and  the  employee  should  )ye 
prevented  from  putting  into  practice  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ranting  demagogue.  A  compulsory 
arbitration  law  need  not  regulate  the  wages  paid 
by  any  man  to  any  other  man.  But  it  would 
provide  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a 
wage  dispute,  when  the  parties  to  that  dispute  are 
not  inclined  to  end  the  matter  for  themselves." 

BOW  TH^   PUBLIC  INTEREST  WOULD  BE  FURTHERED. 

After  referring  to  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law  which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation 
in  New  Zealand  for  several  years,  Mr.  Handiboe 
concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

*  *  Unions  having  been  incorporated,  a  system 
of  contracts  provided,  and  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  enacted,  the  plans  for  preventing  strikes 
could  be  said  to  be  well  advanced.  Such  a  law 
need  not  be  invoked  in  all  cases,  but  only  when 
all  other  efforts  toward  the  settlement  of  a  dis- 
pute shall  have  been  exhausted.  The  em- 
ployer and  his  employee  should  endeavor  to 
adjust  matters  at  issue  between  them  without  the 
interference  of  anybody  else, — walking  delegate, 
union  oflScial,  or  other  functionary.  And  it  is 
obvious  that,  with  a  compulsory  arbitration  law 
enacted,  such  adjustments  would  be  reached  with 
growing  frequency.  In  no  case  should  a  ^sym- 
pathy'strike,  or  a  strike  in  a  whole  labor  dis- 
trict where  only  a  local  grievance  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, be  permitted  under  a  law  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  Unless  the  dispute  of  itself  spread 
beyond  a  local  area,  the  district  officers  of  a 


union  should  not  be  called  upon  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations or  direct  the  actions  of  the  working 
men.  The  smaller  the  area  of  disaffection  shaft 
1x5,  the  greater  will  be  tiie  probability  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  But  if,  as  is  now  too  frequently 
the  case,  neither  side  is  inclined  to  give  ear  to 
the  other,  the  preeminence  of  the  public  sliould 
be  demonstrated.  Then  compulsory  arbitration 
should  be  invoked  and  enforced,  and  recalci- 
trants siiould  be  punished  for  violation  of  the 
orders  of  the  board.  With  the  unions,  as  well 
as  the  employers,  incorporated,  this  could  be 
done.  With  compulsory  arbitration  operative, 
we  shouhl  have  closer  relatfons  l)etwe(Mi  capital 
an<l  labor;  fewer  disturbances  of  business  ;  the 
elimination  of  private  armies  ;  less  marcliingand 
intimidation  ;  less  rioting  and  bloodshed  ;  less 
financial  loss  to  the  community  ;  fewer  strikes  ; 
and  the  placing  of  real  public  welfare  above  sup- 
posititious private  right." 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  PROFIT-SHARING. 

THOSE  economists  who  are  working  out  plans 
for  the  partnership  of  capital  and  labor  in 
industrial  enterprises  are  seeking  a  broader  basis 
than  the  mere  distribution  in  casli  of  a  percent- 
age of  the  profits  among  wage -earners.  A  care- 
fully thought-out  project  of  industrial  partnership 
is  presented  in  the  current  number  of  Anjiafs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  S(tcial 
Science,  bv  Mr.  Alexamier  Purves.  treasurer  of 
Hampton  Institute.  Mr.  Purves  has  taken  ac- 
count of  the  various  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  ordinary  profit-sharing, — as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  well-grounded  fear  that  wage-earnera 
would  often  make  an  unwise  use  of  profits  thus 
distributed, — and  the  result  of  his  studies  on  the 
subject  is  a  care  fully -matured  plan  by  which  he 
believes  that  the  interests  of  both  capitalists  and 
wage-earners  will  be  conserved,  while  the  ser- 
vices of  the  employees  will  increase  in  value  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  rewards  of  their  industry. 

KKGULAK    DIVIDKNDS    AND    WAGES    PAID    FIRST. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Purves'  proposition  may  be  stated 
as  follows  :  A  binding  agreement  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  regular  standard  of  cash  wages 
to  all  employees  of  the  concern,  including  the  of- 
ficials and  the  management,  and  will  also  name  a 
definite  amount  which  shall  be  determined  to  be  a 
just  and  fair  annual  return  to  capital  for  its  simple 
use;  this  amount,  however,  will  not  exceed,  say, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  average  established  net  earn- 
ings. The  agreed  amount  to  be  paid  annually 
(in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  installments)  as  a 
cumulative  dividend  on  the  common  stock  of  the 
corporation ;  it  is  to  l:>e  especially  understood  that 
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the  company  by  a  two -thirds  vote  of  its  common 
stockholders  may  issue,  if  needed  for  additional 
capital,  preferred  stock;  wages  to  be  a  first  claim 
upon  the  assets,  and  the  dividends  to  capital  stock 
to  have  the  fii'st  claim  upon  the  net  earnings,  and 
to  be  cumulative  at  a  rate  fixed  by  agreement. 
After  the  payment  of  such  dividends  as  are  first 
charged  upon  a  net  part  of  the  business,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  then  remaining  shall  be 
set  aside  in  a  contingent  fund,  and  the  balance  of 
the  annual  net  profits  then  remaining  shall  be 
held  in  the  business, — one- half  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stockholders,  and  one- half  for  the  employees 
(under  certain  agreements  and  restrictions  to  be 
explained).  Thus  the  surplus  earnings  in  excess 
of  the  regular  casli  dividends  would  continue  to 
be  accumulated  in  the  business,  and  so  increase 
the  security  of  the  original  investment,  while  the 
power  of  the  stockholders  to  control  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  would  be  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished or  endangered. 

DISPOSITION    OF   SURPLUS    EARNINGS. 

This  will  bo  ejected,  Mr.  Purves  explains,  by 
the  following  method  :  It  is  proposed  that,  after 
the  regular  cash  dividends  have  been  paid  to 
capital,  and  a  percentage  set  aside  for  the  contin- 
gent fund,  the  annual  stock  dividends  shall  be 
declared,  covering  the  amount  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings, which  are  to  be  held  in  the  business ;  that 
the  certificates  issued  for  these  stock  dividends 
shall  be  in  the  nature  of  deferred  stock  deben- 
tures, which  will  have  no  voting  power,  and  which 
shall  be  subordinate  in  every  respect  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  both  as  to  dividends  and  principal, 
so  that  these  deferred  stock  debentures  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  dividend  interest  whatsoever, 
except  when  earned  during  the  then  current  year, 
and  not  until  after  the  dividends  upon  any  pre- 
ferred stock  shall  have  been  paid  or  set  aside, 
nor  until  the  agreed  sum  (equal  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  established  average  net  earnings)  shall 
Jiave  been  paid  or  set  aside  for  the  dividends 
upon  the  common  stock,  and  a  contribution  made 
to  the  contingent  fund.  These  deferred  stock 
debentures  are  to  receive  dividends  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  annum  when  earned  in 
the  then  current  year,  and  in  no  sense  are  these 
dividends  to  bo  cumulative.  In  the  event  of 
liquidation  or  dissolution,  the  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  shall  be  paid  in  full  before  any  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  upon  the  deferred  slock 
debentures  ;  but  the  debentures  shall  then  receive 
all  of  the  assets  remaining  after  the  payment 
in  full  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  and  of 
all  outstanding  indebtedn(!ss,  and  the  debentures 
shall  always  be  subordinate  to  the  general  credit- 
oi*s  of  the  company. 


STOCK    DEBENTUKKB    HELD    IN    TBUBT   TOR 

EMPLOYEES. 

These  deferred  stock  debentures  are  all  to  be 
issued  to  a  trustee,  — one  -  half  to  be  lield  in 
trust  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  common  stock- 
holders ;  and  one- half  to  be  considered  as  extra 
wages,  and  to  be  held  by  the  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees.  Cash  dividends  .on  all 
deferred  stock  debentures  when  declared  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  trustee,  who  will  disburse  theiu, 
— one- half  to  the  liolders  of  the  common  stock 
pro  rata,  and  one- half  to  the  employees  in  pru- 
portion  to  the  prospective  (or  respective?) 
amounts  standing  to  their  credit  on  their  deben- 
ture books.  Mr.  Purves  explains  the  workings 
of  his  scheme  by  the  following  illustration  : 
Supposing  the  capital  of  the  concern  to  be 
$1,000,000,  and  the  net  earnings  for  several 
years  to  have  averaged  $200,000  a  year.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  these  earnings,  or  $120,000,  would 
be  the  amount  agreed  on  as  the  annual  cash  divi- 
dend to  capital  represented  by  the  common  stock ; 
20  i)er  cent,  of  the  balance  of  these  earnings,  or, 
say,  $1 6,000,  would  be  the  amount  to  be  paid  into 
the  contingent  fund,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  plant  the  balance,  or  sum  of 
$64,000,  would  be  held  in  the/business  ;  butde 
f erred  stock  debentures  to  cover  this  amount 
would  be  issued  to  the  trustee, — $32,000  to  !« 
held  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders,  and  $32,0UU 
as  extra  wages  to  be  held  for  the   employees. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  to  the  common  stock  and 
a  percentage  to  the  contingent  fund,  a  dividend 
would  be  declared  upon  the  $64,000  of  deferred 
stock  debentures,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  net 
profits  still  remaining  another  issue  of  deferred 
stock  det)ontures  would  be  made  to  the  trustee, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  Thus  the  effect  of 
the  arrangement  would  be  that  the  surplus  earn- 
ings of  the  corporation  would  be  capitalized  in 
the  form  of  deferred  stock  debentures,  and  held 
in  trust  for  the  joint  interest  of  the  original 
owners  or  their  assigns  and  their  employees. 
The  amount  of  deferred  stock  debentures  to 
which  each  employee  is  entitled  would  be  ascer- 
tained each  year  by  determining  the  proportion 
that  his  wages  for  the  year  bears  to  the  whole 
salary  list  for  that  period.  This  amount  is  then 
set  down  in  the  debenture  book  of  the  employee, 
and  on  this  sum  he  is  entitled  to  I'eceive  tlirougii 
the  trustee,  when  earned,  dividends  not  exceed- 
ing 6  per  cent,  per  annum  uncuinulatively  and 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  These  limitations, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Purves,  secure  the  manage* 
ment  fully  against  any  usurpation  of  its  control 
of  the  business,  confirm  it;s  authority  to  employ 
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or  discharge  employees^  and  provide  for  its 
supervision  of  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
business. 

Our  space  limitations  do  not  permit  of  a  more 
extended  summarizing  of  Mr.  Purves'  plan,  but 
for  further  details  our  readers  ai'e  referred  to  the 
complete  paper  as  it  appears  in  the  Annals  for 
July. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ROUTE. 

THE  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called 
**Spooner  substitute^'  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal  bill,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  canal  is  to 
be  constructed  under  certain  conditions  by  the 
Panama  route  rather  than  the  Nicaraguan,  lends 
an  additional  interest  to  Prof.  William  H. 
Burr's  elaborate  study  of  the  Panama  route,  the 
first  portion  of  which  appears  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  July.  Professor  Burr,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  engineer 
members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  materials  re- 
lating to  the  Panama  route  that  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  commission,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  special  surveys  and  investigations  made  under 
the  commission's  authority  during  the  past  three 


years.  While  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
line  adopted  by  the  canal  commission  for  the 
purpooes  of  its  plans  and  estimates  was  the  route 
selected  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  several 
features  of  that  route,  as  described  by  Professor 
Burr,  are  not  matters  of  general  knowledge. 
The  route  as  outlined  by  Professor  Burr  is  as  fol- 
lows :  <*  Starting  from  the  six-fathom  contour  in 
the  harbor  of  Colon,  the  line  follows  the  low- 
marshy  ground  adjoining  the  Bay  of  Limon  to  its 
intersection  with  tlie  Mindi  Hiver  ;  thence  through 
the  low  ground  continuing  to  Gatun,  about  six 
miles  from  Colon,  where  it  firet  meets  the 
Chagres  River.  From  this  point  to  Obispo  the 
canal  line  follows  practically  the  general  course 
of  the  Chagres  Kiver,  although  at  one  point  in 
the  marshes  below  Bohio  it  is  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  farthest  bend  in  the  river  at  a  small 
place  called  Ahorca  Lagarto.  Bohio  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  the  Atlantic  terminus,  and 
Obispo  about  thirty  miles.  At  the  the  latter 
point  the  course  of  the  Chagres  River,  passing 
up  stream,  lies  to  the  northeast,  while  the  general 
direction  of  the  canal  line  is  southeast  toward 
Panama,  the  latter  leaving  the  former  at  this 
location.  The  canal  route  follows  up  the  general 
course  of  a  small  stream,  called  the  Camacho,  for 
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a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  where  the  conti- 
nental divide  is  found,  and  in  which  the  great 
Culehra  cut  is  hx-ated,  about  tliirtv-six  niilea  from 
Colon  and  thirteen  miles  from  th<^  Panama  ter- 
minus. After  passing  through  the  Culebra  cut, 
the  canal  route  follows  the  course  of  the  Rio 
(irande  Hiver  to  its  mouth  at  Panama  Bay.  The 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  canal  line  is 
located,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  westerly  of  the 
city  of  Panama.  The  Rio  (irande  is  a  small, 
sluggish  stream  thnmghout  tlie  last  six  miles  of 
its  course,  and  for  that  distance  the  canal  excava- 
tion would  be  made  mostlv  in  soft  sdt  or  mud." 

HAKBOU    IMPKOVKMKNTS. 

The  commission  considered  the  feasibility  of  a 
sea-level  route  with  a  tidal  lock  at  the  Panama 
end,  and  it  was  found  that  the  approximate  cost 
of  completing  the  work  on  that  plan  would  be 
about  Ii5'250,000,00(),  while  the  time  required 
would  probably  be  nearly  or  twice  that  needed 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  with  locks.  The 
commission  therefore  adopted  a  project  for  a  canal 
with  locks.  The  commission  projcjcted  a  canal 
cliarfnel  into  the  harbor  of  Colon  which,  with  the 
construction  of  the  harbor  itself,  was  estimated 
to  cost  over  $8,000,000,  while  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  was  placed  at  $30,000.  Regarding 
the  habor  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  channel.  Pro- 
fessor Burr  says  : 

**  The  harbor  of  Panama,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
a  large  area  of  water  at  the  extreme  northern 
liniit  of  the  bay,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Panama,  protected  from  the  south  by  the 
three  islands  of  Perico,  Naos,  and  ( -ulebra.  It 
has  been  called  a  roadstead.  'J'here  is  good 
anchorage  for  hcjavy-draft.  ships,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  water  is  shallow.  VVitli  the  com- 
missi(m's  requirement  of  a  minimum  depth  of 
water  of  thirty- five  feet,  a  channel  about  four 
miles  long  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  six- fathom  line  in  Panama  Bay  must  be  ex- 
cavjited.  This  chann(»l  wouhl  havu  a  l^jttom 
width  of  two  hundred  feet  with  side  slopes  of 
one  on  tliree  where  tlie  material  is  soft.  Con- 
siderabhi  rock  would  have  to  be  excavated  in 
this  channel.  At  \.\  I  miles  from  the  six-fathom 
line  is  located  a  wharf  at  the  jK)int  called  La 
Boca.  A  branch  of  the  Panama  Raili-oad  Com- 
pany runs  to  this  wharf,  and  at  the  pre.sent  time 
ileep-draft  ships  lie  up  alongside  of  it,  and  take 
on  and  discharge  cargo,  as  do  the  trains  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company.  This  wharf  is  a 
steel- framed  structure,  founded  upon  steel  cylin- 
ders, carried  down  to  bedrock  by  the  pneumatic 
process.  Its  cost  was  about  $1,284,00(1.  The 
total  cost  of  this  excavated  channel,  leading  from 
Pjiiiam.-i  Harbor  to  the  ])ier  at    La   Boca,  is  (\<ti- 


mated  by  the  commission  at  $1,464,513.  As  the 
harbor  at  Panama  is  considered  an  o|)en  road- 
stead, it  requires  no  estimate  for  annual  cost  of 
maintenance.'* 

TIIK     DAM    AT    BOHIO. 

The  principal  engineering  feature  of  the  route 
is  found  at  Bohio,  where  there  will  be  a  great  dam 
constructed  across  the  (-hagres  River,  forming 
Lake  Bohio,  tlie  summit  of  the  canal.  Tliis  lake 
will  have  a  superficial  area  dnring  high  water  of 
about  foity  square  milcjs.  The  water  will  be 
backed  up  to  a  point  called  Alhajuela,  about 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  river  from  Bohio.  For  a 
distance  of  nearly  fourteen  miles,  from  Bohio  to 
Obispo,  the  route  of  the  canal  would  lie  in  this 
lake.  Although  the  water  would  be  from  eighty 
to  ninety  feet  deep  at  the  dam,  Professor  Burr 
says  that  for  several  miles  below  Obispo  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  excavation  along  the 
general  course  of  the  Chagres  in  order  to  secure 
the  minimum  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  for  the  nav- 
igable canal.  The  Bohio  dam  will  raise  the  water 
surface  of  the  canal  from  sea  level  in  the  At- 
lantic maritime  section  to  an  ordinary  maximum 
of  ninety  feet  above  sea  level.  This  total  lift  is 
divided  into  parts  of  forty -five  feet  each.  There 
will  therefore  be  a  flight  of  two  locks  at  Bohio. 


FORMOSA  UNDER  JAPANESE  RULE. 

NOT  all  Americans  are  aware  that  Japan,  for 
the  ])ast  seven  years,  has  had  to  deal  with 
conditions  in  her  dq)endency  of  Formosa  not 
unlike  those  which  are  now  confronting  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines.  Formosa  was 
conceded  to  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  war  with 
China  in  1894-95.  After  the  cession  the  island 
passed  through  a  i)eriod  of  military  government 
corresponding  with  our  own  administration  in  the 
Philippines  ;  and  after  the  military  rule  was 
ended  a  civil  governor  was  appointed,  who  was 
made  entirely  responsible  for  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  island.  Thus  far  there  liave  been 
in  succession  four  governor-generals  and  three 
civil  governors.  At  present,  Baron  Kodama 
is  govtjrnor-^jeneral  and  Dr.  Shimpei  Qoto  civil 
governor  of  Formosa.  Dr.  Goto  has  visited  the 
United  States  during  the  present  summer,  for 
the  i)urpose  of  studying  our  institutions.  During 
his  visit  he  contributed  an  account  of  the  Japaneee 
administration  of  F'ormosa  to  the  Independent  oi 
July  3.  To  this  article  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  facts  : 

As  in  the  IMiilippines,  the  population  of  For- 
mosa is  made  up  of  various  racial  elementa 
Acirording  to  the  statistics  for  1899,  tlie  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  island  was  2,725^041| 
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tlie  Japanese  language  throughout  the  island, 
but  at  till!  same  time  tfiey  have  felt  tlio  need  ot 
having  JajMincge  oilicialH  conversant  with  the  na- 
tive tongiii'.  A  central  language  school  was 
thenifoiv  estahliwhed,  for  the  iloulilu  imrposo  of 
teat^Uing  the  Ja)>auesu  language  to  the  natives 
and  tlie  native  language  to  the  Japanese.  This 
institution  is  divided  into  a  normal -scliool  de- 
partment and  a  language- school  department,  thf 
former  trainiiin  Japanese  studenU  to  serve  as 
tcHcliers  in  primary  schools  for  native  cliildren, 
local  language,  and  normal  schools  and  primary 
schools  f»r  Japanese  dnldren.  In  the  language- 
school  dt-pariment  the  Japanese  language  is 
studied  liy  the  native  siudenis  and  the  native 
language  hy  the  Japanese  students,  the  students 
in  both  sections  being  trained  with  the  object  of 
fitting  them  for  public  service  or  for  private  oc- 
cupations in  Formosa.  The  eihicational  work 
conducted  under  the  government  auspices  is  by 
no  means  oonfineil  to  language  sludy,  but  up  to 
this  time  this  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  of 
instruction  to  which  chief  atienlion  has  been 
devoted. 


less  than  100,000  of  these  are  aborigines.  Chi- 
nese emigrants  from  the  soutli  of  China  or  llieir 
ilescendauts  constitute  a  large  jirojHirtion  of  the 
ItopulatioD-  Thus  far  only  about  33,000  Japa- 
nese have  taken  up  their  residencit  in  the  islanii, 
although  this  number  does  not  include  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  island.  According  to  Dr.  Goto, 
tlie  Chinese  in  Formosa  are  oidy  half-civilized, 
and  while  their  customs  and  religious  proclivities 
are  similar  to  those  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
Knithern  provinces  of  {'hina,  few  of  the  Chinese 
in  Formosa  are  acquainted  with  Chinese  charac- 
ters. t)ne  reason  for  the  tardiness  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  migrate  to  the  island  is  to  t>e  foiinrl  in  the 
unhealthful  climate.  But  the  sanitary  measures 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  authorities  have  already 
w^orked  wonders,  and  many  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  life  in  Formosa  have  Iteen  greatly 
modified  or  wholly  eliminated.  For  instance, 
the  numlier  of  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  noxions 
insecta  has  been  greatly  decreased.  The  streets 
of  some  of  the  cities  have  iH'i-n  cleansed  by 
drainage  systems,  ami  a  good  water  supply  has 
been  secnrwl  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  The 
percentage  of  sickness  and  deaths  among  the 
Japanese  officials  resident  in  Formosa  has  shown 
ft  great  improvement  since  the  first  years  of  Japa- 
nese occupation.  The  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
has  beeu  more  than  75  per  cent. 

KD  LOCATION. 

The  authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
Tigoroua  measures  to  secure  the  prevailing  use  of 
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over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  together  with  a 
project  for  establishing  government  monopolies 
of  industries.  These  undertakings^  as  described 
by  Dr.  Goto,  include  ( 1 )  the  laying  of  a  trunk-line 
railway  extending  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  ;  (2)  the  surveying  of  lands  ;  (3)  the  con- 
struction of  harbors,  anci  (4)  the  building  of  gov- 
ernment offices  and  residences.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penditures require<i  for  these  works,  the  Formosan 
government  was  authorized  to  raise  loans  to  the 
amount  of  35,000,000  yen,  of  which  the  principal 
and  interest  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  island.  It  is  estimated  that  the  railroad 
work  alone  will  require  28,810,000  yen,  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbor  of  Kelung  2,000,000,  the 
land-surveying  3,000,000,  and  the  building  of 
government  offices  and  residences  1,200,000.  It 
is  believed  that  the  railroad  will  be  finished  much 
within  the  ten  yeaiV  time  originally  assigned  to 
the  work,  and  that  it  will  have  a  remarkable  effect 
in  stimulating  industries  on  the  island.  Revenues 
accruing  from  the  part  of  the  island  now  open 
to  traffic  are  greater  than  they  were  expected  to 
be.  The  completion  of  an  accurate  land  survey 
will  confirm  rights  over  land,  will  make  landed 
property  secure,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  trans- 
fers. This  work,  by  the  way,  was  undertaken 
by  the  Chinese  governor  some  years  ago,  but 
without  success.  As  to  the  projected  harbor 
works  at  Kelung,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
improvements  for  that  port  which  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  of  yen.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  make  this  the  chief 
port  of  Formosa,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  grow- 
ing industry  and  commerce  of  the  island  justify 
all  the  expenditures  that  have  been  projected. 
In  the  erection  of  public  buildings  great  care  has 
Ijeen  taken  in  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  the  structures  already  built  or  in  process  of 
completion  will  serve  as  models  for  the  whole 
island . 

GOVERNMENT    MONOPOLIES. 

With  a  view  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
pernicious  habit  of  opium  smoking,  the  Japanese 
government  has  established  a  monopoly  of  the 
article  in  Formosa  which  yields  an  annual  rev- 
enue at  present  of  about  4,000,000  yen.  Under 
the  restrictions  established  by  the  government, 
only  those  who  have  been  already  |)oisoned  by 
opium  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to 
abandon  the  habit  of  smoking  without  great  pain 
are  allowed,  by  special  warrant  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  use  it  as  a  medicine.  The  formation 
of  the  habit  is  absohitely  forbidden,  or,  in  fact, 
its  continuation  in  cases  where  poisoning  has  not 
advanced  so  far  as  to  make  abstention  impossi- 
ble.    There    is   also   a   salt    monopoly   yielding 


700,000  or  800,000  yen,  and  this  commodity  b 
now  exported  to  Japan  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  produced  by  permitting  salt  water-to  flow 
into  fields,  and  then  causing  it  to  evaporate  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Almost  the  whole  supply 
of  camphor  of  the  world  comes  from  Formosa. 
When  Japan  acquired  Formosa  a  camphor  mon- 
opoly was  established,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  camphor  trees,  improving  the  niethods  of 
manufacturing,  and  putting  the  industry  on  a 
secure  basis.  The  production  is  now  regulated 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  world's  market. 
The  revenue  yielded  by  the  monopoly  is  now 
about  4,000,000  yen.  The  present  governor- 
general  has  also  formed  a  plan  for  eventually 
making  the  Formosa  finances  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  imi)erial  aid.  The  imperial  government 
began  the  administration  of  Formosa  with  a  grant 
of  nearly  6,900,000  yen,  and  this  grant  has  been 
annually  diminished  until  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Haron  Kodama's  project,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Diet,  the  grant  will  be  steadily 
decreased  until  it  will  entirely  disappear  in  1910. 
The  (lossibility  of  this  gain  of  financial  inde- 
pendence may  be  seen  when  we  consider  the  re 
cent  remarkable  increase  of  the  revenue, — from 
5,000,000  yen  in  1897  to  14,000,000  yen  at 
present,  with  the  prouability  of  an  increase  to 
20,000,000  yen  in  two  or  three  years,  this  in- 
crease being  largely  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  monopolies,  the  adjustment  of 
the  land  tax,  and  other  financial  reforms.  As 
the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  Japan  in  con- 
nection with  Formosa  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  March  31,  1901,  amounted  to  150,- 
000,000  yen,  including  the  military  expenses, 
while  in  the  same  |)eriod  the  revenue  amounted 
to  only  40,000,000  yen,  the  financial  burden  to 
be  charged  to  Formosa  may  be  reckoned  as 
110,000,000  yen  in  ail.  As  the  annual  revenue 
derived  from  Formosa  is  now  from  14,000,000 
to  20,000,000  yen,  it  may  be  said,  as  Dr.  Gtoto 
points  out,  that  the  capital  invested  by  the  im- 
perial government  is  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  import  of  Japanese 
commodities  into  Formosa  is  now  about  15,- 
000,000  yen.  Supposing  the  profit  of  this  trade 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  the  annual  gain 
of  Japan  is  about  3,000,000  yen,  which  nearly 
covers  the  present  amount  of  the  grant  which 
the  F'ormosan  government  receives  from  the  im* 
perial  government. 

KESOUKCES    OF    THE    ISLAND. 

Among  the  more  important  products  of  For- 
mosa named  by  Dr.  Goto  are  tea,  rice,  sugar, 
hemp  and  tlax,  indigo,  paper,  silk,  minerals,  cal- 
tie,  and  marine  produce.     Dr.  Goto  predicts  thai 
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the  prod  action  of  sugar  will  be  greatly  increased 
within  a  few  years.  As  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  island,  gold,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum  are 
found  there  in  considerable  quantities,  the  yearly 
output  of  gold  beinp:  alK)ut  1,000,000  yen  at  the 
present  time.  All  in  all,  Br.  Goto  draws  a  very 
favorable  pictui*e  of  Forniosan  resources,  and 
seems  to  fully  justify  his  assertion  that  this  de- 
pendency, far  from  being  a  financial  burden  to 
the  home  government,  is  really  a  valuable  invest- 
ment. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  MINES. 

SINCE  the  close  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa, 
attention  is  again  concentrated  on  the  min- 
ing possibilities  of  the  Rand.  The  Rnyiueering 
Magazine  for  July  opens  with  an  article  by  the 
famous  mining  expert,  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond. After  giving  a  general  summary  of  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  the  mines,  he 
reviews  the  probable  benefit  of  the  change  of 
government  for  mine  owners.  The  amount  of 
ore  mined  in  1887  was  23,000  ounces  ;  in  1898, 
4,295,609  ounces,  valued  at  £15,141,376. 

THE    WATER    SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  chief  diflBculties  to  be  contended 
with  is  the  poor  supply  of  water,  which  at  present 
is  obtained  by  local  storage  of  rain  water, — not 
a  very  satisfactory  arrangement.  Witliin  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  of  Johannt»sburg  there  are, 
however,  other  sources  of  waU»r  supply  which 
will  probably  be  utilized.  Of  the  maps  prepared 
Mr.  Hammond  says : 

<  <  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation 
of  maps  of  the  underground  workings,  geological 
sections,  and  plans  upon  which  assays  are  plotted. 
In  these  i-espects  the  Rand  practice  is  far  ahead 
of  that  of  any  other  country  with  which  I  am 
familiar. '' 

AMERICANS    FOR    RESPONSIBLE    POSITIONS. 

The  labor  question  is  always  a  difficult  one. 
Mr.  Hammond  says : 

<*  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  labor 
question,  in  statistics  of  tlie  relative  number  of 
whites  and  blacks  employed.  The  white  work- 
men are  predominantly  British,  though  many  of 
the  important  membei*s  of  technical  staffs  are 
Americans ;  the  mine  and  mill  foremen  are 
usually  either  Americans,  or  British  subjects  who 
liave  had  mining  experience  in  America.  This 
labor  is  generally  below  the  American  standard, 
but  is  rapidly  improving.  Manual  workers  on 
the  surface  and  all  miners  except  those  running 
machine  drills,  are  blacks,  and  tlte  quality  of  the 
black  labor  is  very  poor,  especially  on  first 
arriving  at  the  mines. " 


TRANSPORT    DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr.  Hammond  looks  for  a  reduction  in  the 
present  excessive  railway  rates.     He  says  : 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of  tlie  principal 
machinery,  erected  on  the  ground,  will  be  two 
and  one- half  times  its  home  cost.  In  res|M*et  of 
labor,  cost  of  dynamite,  and  charges  for  railway 
transport,  marked  improvement  is  confidently  to 
be  expected  from  the  change  of  governmental 
conditions." 

LAWS    AND    MONOPOLIES. 

Mr.  Hammond  spt»aks  well  of  the  Transvaal 
laws  : 

"The  mining  laws  of  the  Transvaal  are  most 
excellent  in  character,  and  while  the  claims  cover 
every  square  foot  of  land  for  an  area  of  nearly  40 
miles  long  by  from  2  to  W  miles  wide,  there  have 
been  practically  no  conflicts  over  extra-lateral 
rights. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  political 
status  of  the  Transvaal  which  will  follow  the  re- 
cently concluded  peace  and  final  establishment  of 
British  rule,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the 
main  features  of  the  mining  law  of  the  South 
African  Republic  will  be  retained,  and  certain 
oppressive  features  of  monopolies,  etc.,  bearing 
with  special  weight  on  the  mining  industry,  will 
be  abolished.  The  dynamite  monopoly  was  one* 
that  bore  most  heavily  on  the  mining  industry: 
antl,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  state  mining 
engineer,  explosives,  including  fuse  and  detona- 
tors, amounted  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  tot^l 
working  costs  of  the  mines. 

A    FEW    FORECASTS. 

<'  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  mile  in  length 
along  the  course  of  the  reefs,  down  to  a  vertical 
depth  of  1,000  feet  for  the  dip  of  the  reefs,  gold 
to  the  value  of  about  £10,000,000  will  be  ex- 
tracted. This  is  a  conservative  estimate, — at  least 
as  applied  to  the  central  section  of  the  Rand.  If 
we  assume  these  conditions  to  obtain  to  a  depth 
of  6,000  feet  vertically,  we  have  the  enormous 
sum  of  £60,000,000  for  each  mile  in  length.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  condi- 
tions will  be  maintained  along  most  of  the  cen- 
tral section, — say,  for  a  distance  of  X^m  miles, — in 
wldch  case  we  would  have  an  auriferous  ai-ea, 
within  practicable  mining  depths,  containing  up- 
ward of  £600,000,000  value  of  gold." 

"■  If,"  says  Mr.  Hammond,  •*  I  were  calleii 
upon  to  express  my  opinion,  I  would  estimate 
the  future  duration  of  profitable  operations  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  district  at  less,  rather  than 
more,  than  twenty-five  years.  1  believe  that, 
as  the  result  of  economic  reforms,  there  will  be 
an  ultimate  saving  of  6.v.  jHjr  ton  of  ore  treated." 
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PROFESSOR  HEILPRIN  ON  HOKT  PEL£B. 

TIIEltB  rttcently  rettn-ned  froiu  Maitinique  a 
[liirty  of  BcientislK.  Hrcista,  aod  newspaper 
melt,  who  liatl  hastened  lo  ihe  site  of  !^t.  Pierre 
almost  as  soon  as  tile  iiitws  uf  ttie  catastrophe  was 
made  known,  Dne  of  tlieae  was  I'i'of.  Anpelo 
Heilprin,  who  lias  for  tweuty  years  been  identi' 
fiiul  with  the  scientific  institutions  of  Fliilade!- 
[iliia.  Professor  Heilprin  writes  in  the  August 
.\tc('/iivr.i  of  liis  observation  on  Mont  I'elte,  and 
of  th«  di>du<;Lions  he  has  drawn  from  these  ob- 
M-rvatiunit  a»  tii  the  original  cause  of  the  great 
Volcanic  nplienval. 

Professor  Heilprin  was  the  first  man  to  ascend 
tlie  volcano  after  the  great  catastrophe.  On  May 
■^  1 ,  ho  went  up  Iho  crater  to  an  altitude  or  about 
4,000  feet.  He  found  that  the  old  crater  had 
not  )>een  blown  out,  as  was  reported.  The  next 
day  Professor  Ileilprin  made  another  ascent  to 
the  same  crater,  accompanied  by  Messre.  Kennan, 
.Iiiccaci,  and  the  artist  George  Varian,  who  con- 
tributes the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  article. 
The  party  arrived  at  an  elevation  of  4,025  feet. 
They  found  the  tempei-ature  to  be,  two  or  three 
inches  Iwlow  the  surface,  124"  to  130°,  and  at  a 
!<<.inieu'liat  greater  depth  11)2°.  PiifTs  of  steam 
were  issuing  from  a  number  of  vents,  and  from 
beneath  great  bowlder  masses,  whose  heated  sur- 
faces wure  scarred  with  sulphur  blotches. 

THE    VIEW    INTO   THE   CKATER. 

"  We  waited  patiently  for  a  lifting  of  the 
clouds,  and  it  came  at  last.  A  sudden  gust 
cleared  the  summit,  and  sunlight  illuminated  the 
near  iiori/.on.  We  dasheil  to  the  line  above 
wJiicli  welled  out  the  huge  steam  cloud  of  the 
volcano,  and  in  a  fow  instants  stood  upon  the 
rim  of  tlie  giant  rift  in  whose  interior  the  world 
was  being  re-made  in  miniature. 

■■  We  were  four  feet,  perhaps  less,  from  a 
point  whence  a  plummet  could  be  dropped  into 
the  seething  furnace.  Momentary  flashes  of  light 
jiermitted  us  to  peer  deep  into  the  tempest -tossed 
caldron,  but  at  no  lime  coiild  we  see  its  floor,  for 
over  it  roilitd  the  vapors  that  rose  out  to  moun- 
tain heights.  ()pi>osite  us,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
haps 200  feet  or  mort%  across  the  thin  steam 
vapor,  trembled  the  walk  of  the  other  face  of 
the  crater.  Halfway  between  rose  the  central 
core  of  the  burned-out  ciiKier  masses,  top{>ed  by 
enormous  wliile  rocks,  whose  brilliant  incan- 
descence fliiBhe<l  out  the  beacon-lights  which 
were  observed  from  the  sea  some  days  after  the 
fatal  8th,  and  even  at  our  later  day  illumined  the 
night-crown  of  the  volcano  with  a  glow  of  fire. 
From  the  interior  came  deep  rumbling  detona- 
tions, the  clinking  of  falling  and  sliding  cinders, 
llie  hissing  of  tin lerging  steam,   and    other 
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PROFESSOR  HEILPRIN  ON  MONT  PEL£b. 

THERE  recently  returned  from  Martiiii(iue  a 
party  of  scientists,  artists,  and  newspaper 
men,  wlio  had  liastened  to  the  site  of  St.  Pierre 
ahnost  as  soon  as  tlie  ntjws  of  the  catastroplie  was 
iriade  known.  One  of  these  wjvs  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin^  who  lias  for  twenty  years  been  identi- 
fied with  the  scientific  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia. Professor  Heilprin  writes  in  the  August 
}fcClHrf\s  of  his  observation  on  Mont  Pelee,  and 
of  the  deductions  he  has  drawn  from  these  ob- 
servations as  to  the  original  cause  of  the  great 
Volcanic  upheaval. 

Professor  Heilprin  was  the  first  man  to  ascend 
the  volcano  after  the  great  catastrophe.  On  May 
31,  he  went  up  the  crater  to  an  altitude  of  about 
4,000  feet.  He  found  that  the  old  crater  had 
not  been  blown  out,  as  was  reported.  Tlje  next 
day  Professor  Heilprin  made  another  ascent  to 
the  same  crater,  accompanied  by  Messi^s.  Kennan, 
Jaccaci,  and  the  artist  George  Varian,  who  con- 
tributes the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  article. 
The  party  arrivcjd  at  an  elevation  of  4,025  feet. 
They  found  the  temperature  to  be,  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  124°  to  130°,  and  at  a 
somewhat  greater  depth  102°.  Puffs  of  steam 
were  issuing  from  a  number  of  vents,  and  from 
beneath  great  bowlder  masses,  whose  heated  sur- 
faces wt^re  scarred  with  sulphur  blotches. 

TIIK    VIEW    IXTO    THE    CRATER. 

<*  We  waited  patiently  for  a  lifting  of  the 
clouds,  and  it  came  at  last.  A  sudden  gust 
cleared  the  summit,  and  sunlight  illuminated  the 
near  horizon.  We  dashed  to  the  line  above 
which  welled  out  the  huge  steam  cloud  of  the 
volcano,  and  in  a  few  instants  stood  upon  the 
rim  of  the  giant  rift  in  whose  interior  the  world 
was  being  re- made  in  miniature. 

''  We  were  four  feet,  perliaps  less,  from  a 
point  whence  a  plummet  could  be  dropped  into 
the  seething  furnace.  Momentary  flashes  of  light 
permitted  us  to  peer  deep  into  the  tempest- tossed 
caldron,  but  at  no  time  could  we  see  its  floor,  for 
over  it  rolled  the  vapors  that  rose  out  to  moun- 
tain heiglits.  Opposite  us,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
liaps 200  feet  or  more,  across  the  thin  steam 
vapor,  trembled  the  walls  of  the  other  face  of 
the  crater.  Halfway  between  rose  the  central 
core  of  the  burned -out  cinder  masses,  topped  by 
enormous  white  rocks,  whose  brilliant  incan- 
descence flashed  out  the  beacon- lights  which 
were  observed  from  the  sea  some  days  after  the 
fatal  8th,  and  even  at  our  later  day  illumined  the 
night-crown  of  the  volcano  with  a  glow  of  fire. 
From  the  interior  came  deep  rumbling  detona- 
tions, the  clinking  of  falling  and  sliding  cinders, 
the  hissing  of  the  <Mnerging  steam,   and    other 


sounds  which  were  too  feebly  defined  to  be  de- 
scribed. We  felt  no  inconvenience  from  either 
gas  or  steam. 

**  We  found  that  we  were  standing  on  an  over- 
hang, and  therefore  dared  not  tarry  beyond  the 
time  needed  to  make  observations.  I  attempted 
to  locate  the  axis  of  the  vent  as  nearly  as  the 
direction  of  its  largely  obscured  walls  and  the 
position  of  the  basin  of  Lac  des  Palmistes  per- 
mitted. 1  found  it  to  be  N.-S.,  slightly  S.  \V. 
The  magnetic  needle,  which  the  day  before 
showed  a  marked  deflection,  was  nearly  normal. 
The  form  of  the  crater  is  that  of  a  caldron,  pitch- 
ing steeply  downward  toward  the  Caribbean,  and 
oi)ening  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  the  line  to 
St.  Pierre.  At  no  time  could  we  positively  ascer- 
tain the  extrenie  boundaries.  Its  length  must 
have  been  500  feet ;  it  may  have  been  much 
more.  There  can  be  no  (Question  that  at  the 
downward  side  of  the  crater  the  rift  traverses 
the  position  of  the  narrow  rift  known  as  the 
Fente,  or  the  Terre  Fendue^  which  had  been  i 
feature  of  the  mountain  since  the  eruption  of 
1851,  and  perhaps  existed  long  before  that  event. 

**  Any  statement  regarding  the  depth  of  the 
crater  must  for  the  time  remain  conjectural.  I 
should  say  that  it  could  hardly  be  less  than  from 
200  to  250  feet ;  it  might  be  very  much  more." 

WHAT   CAUSED    THE    ERUPTION   OP   MAT    8? 

Professor  Heilprin  says  that  the  death-dealing 
eruption  of  May  8  was  from  the  lower  crater.  He 
proves  that  the  description  of  the  catastrophe 
which  spoke  of  moving  sheets  of  flame  were  er- 
roneous. Instead,  there  was  a  luminous,  or 
incandescent,  cloud  which  may  easily  in  that 
terrible  time  have  given  the  impression  of  flame. 

This  gldwing  cloud.  Professor  Heilprin  says, 
was  composed  of  one  of  the  heavier  carbonic 
gases  brought  under  pressure  to  a  condition  of 
extreme  incandescence  <  *  and  whose  liberation  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  as- 
sisted by  electric  discharges,  wrought  this  ex- 
plosion, or  series  of  explosions,  that  developed 
the  catastrophe." 

The  great  cloud  of  incandescent  vapor  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  tornado,  and  Professor 
Heilprin  found  evidence  of  storm  paths  lying 
across  the  city's  ruins.  He  also  considers  it 
certain  that  electric  explosions  had  their  share  in 
the  phenoniena. 

THK    ORIGIN    OF    THE   GARBONIO    QAB. 

<  ^  To  the  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  souroe  of 
this  carbon  gas, — to  my  mind  the  main  factor  of 
the  catastrophe, — the  geologist  points  to  those 
vast  bituminous  deposits,  like  those  of  Venerasis 
and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  lie  but  little  out 
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of  the  line  of  the  connected  series  of  volcanoes, 
of  which  the  Soufri^re  of  St.  Vincent  and  Pelee 
of  Martinique  are  a  part.  He  also  points  to  the 
limestone  deposits,  with  their  enormous  masses 
of  locked* up  carbon,  forming  the  foundation  upon 
which  these  same  volcanoes  are  implanted,  which 
indicate  a  source  of  energy  far  greater  than  was 
required  for  the  catastrophe  of  Pelee.  Though 
no  one  could  have  foretold  the  cataclysm  long  in 
advance  of  its  coming,  the  episode,  except  in  its 
magnitude  and  terrible  consequences,  is  no  sur* 
prise  to  the  geologist,  wlio  knows  this  region  to  bo 
in  an  area  of  extreme  weakness  in  the  earth's 
crust.  This  region  of  terrestrial  instability  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf 
basins,  and  defines  in  its  eastern  contour  the  line 
of  disappearance  and  breakage  of  the  South 
American  Andes,  whose  sunken  crest  is  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  lesser  Antilles.  What  great  dis- 
turbances,  if  any,  have  taken  place  in  the  sea 
bottom  as  the  result  of  the  recent  occurrences  is 
a  question  ^hat  will  take  time  to  determine  ;  but 
there  is  evidence  already  that  somti  change  has 
taken  place  west  of  Martinique,  l>etween  the 
depth  of  1,500  and  2,000  fathoms.  The  erup- 
tions  of  Colima  in  Mexico,  the  earthquakes  that 
so  recently  destroyed  the  towns  of  Chilpancingo 
in  Mexico  and  Quetzal tenango  in  Guatemala,  the 
minor  disturbances  in  Nicaragua,  are  but  phases 
of  the  phenomena  which  culminated  so  disas- 
trously in  the  explosions  of  the  Soufriero  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Mont  Pel^e  of  Martinique." 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  DEATHS  AT  ST.  PIERRE  ? 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  cause  of  science, 
several  unusually  competent  investigators 
were  able  to  visit  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  be- 
fore the  volcanic  eruptions  of  May  had  cc^ased, 
and  their  observations  have  already  been  reported 
in  detail.  The  full  report  of  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  appears  in  the 
July  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Marja- 
zine.  This  report,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr, 
Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  Stares  Geologif,al 
Survey,  is  interesting  not  only  as  a  presentation 
of  facts  regarding  the  great  catastrophe,  but  also 
for  the  theories  that  it  suggests  to  account  for  tlie 
enormous  fatality  at  St.  Pierre. 

Dr.  Hill  states  two  such  theories,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  may  ultimately  be  adopted  : 

'•1.  The  heat-blast  theory.  This  hypothesis 
assumed  that  the  lapilli,  gases,  and  steam  of  the 
ejected  cloud  were  sufficiently  hot  to  have  in- 
flamed the  city  and  destroyed  the  people  by 
singeing,  suffocation,  and  aspliyxiation.  It  does 
not  account  lor  the  forces  exerted  radially  and 
horizontally,  nor  the  flame. 


**2.  The  aerial-exi>losion  theory.  The  ex- 
plosion of  gases  within  the  erupted  cloud  after 
their  projection  into  the  air  would  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  observed. 

*'  The  aerial  explosion,  if  it  occurred,  was  most 
probably  a  combustible  gas,  but  science  is  still 
unable  to  state  its  nature.  The  discussion  of  ex- 
plosive gases  involves  a  line  of  scieiitilic  s|)eoial- 
ization  which  tlie  wiiter  does  not  possess  ;  but 
as  sudden  and  mysterious  as  was  the  great  secret, 
it  has  left  its  tiaces  and  chies  wliicli  the  detect- 
ives of  science  will  follow  up.  Metal  surfaces 
of  objects  in  the  ruins  will  be  e.xainined  and 
analyzed  for  traces  of  sulphur  and  chlorides. 
The  deposits  from  the  numerous  steaming  fuma- 
roles  are  already  within  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Even  the  ash  and  rocks  of  the  island  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  minute  investigation. 

*<And  then  there  were  those  frightful  light- 
ning bolts  !  What  of  them  and  their  igniting 
power  ?  *' 

THOUSANDS    KILLED    BY    STEAM    AND    DUST. 

Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell,  another  geologist  who 
represented  the  Geographic  Society  in  Marti- 
nique, says  regarding  the  nature  of  the  blast 
which  swept  over  St.  Pierre  from  M(mt  Pelee  : 

'*  It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  tlie 
inhabitants  of  8t.  Pierre  were  asphyxiated  by 
noxious  gases  or  killed  by  a  gas  explosion.  My 
own  observations  and  the  best  interpretation  1 
can  place  upon  the  testimony  of  surviving  wit- 
nesses favors  the  opinion  that  the  general  cause 
of  death  was  a  blast  of  steam  (rharged  with  hot 
dust.  Gases,  probably  in  part  inflammable,  were 
no  doubt  present,  as  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid 
was  perceptible  at  the  time  of  my  visit  ;  but  the 
part  that  such  gases  played  was  seemingly  second- 
ary. In  order  to  l)e  able  to  judge  of  the  condi- 
tions where  everything  was  destroyed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  learn  what  took  place  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  storm.  The  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
devastated  area  wdio  escaped  were  in  some  in- 
stances injured,  and  the  injuries  were  inflicted 
by  hot  dust,  which  on  touching  the  skin  adhered 
and  burned.  These  burns  resemble  scalds,  and 
destroyed  only  the  epidermis.  In  several  such 
instances  tht»  hair  on  the  burned  portions  was  not 
destroved,  and  where  the  bodies  of  the  suffer(»rs 
were  protected  by  even  light  clothing  they  wen? 
uninjured. 

*'IIad  the  dust  which  struck  the  injured  peo- 
ple been  sonn^wliat  hotter,  their  clothing  would 
have  been  ignited  ;  ami  if  they  had  inhaled  the 
hot  dust,  death  would  have  lu'eii  almost  instan- 
taneous. Tlie  comlition  of  the  dead  in  St.  Pierre 
favors  the  conclusion  that  this  deduction  shows 
what  took  place  there.     While  tlie  inhalation  of 
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steam  charged  with  burning  hot  dust  may  seem- 
ingly be  accepted  as  the  principal  cause  of  death 
in  the  stricken  city,  it  niust  be  admitted  that 
many  persons  were  no  doubt  killed  by  falling 
walls,  by  nervous  shock,  etc. 

*  *  The  blasts  which  swept  St.  Pierre  on  the 
morning  of  May  8,  and  again  on  May  20.  passed 
through  the  city  with  hurricane  force.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  great  trees 
were  uprooted,  strong  masonry  walls  thrown 
down,  the  lighthouse  overturned,  etc.  The 
direction  in  which  all  these  ol>jects  were  swept 
was  a  little  west  of  south,  or  directly  away  from 
Mont  Pelee.  The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  blast  which  wrought  the  me- 
clianical  destruction  is  furnished  by  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  referred  to  above.  That 
statue, — composed,  I  unde]*stand,  of  iron,  and 
measuring  over  1 1  feet  in  height  and  nearly  1 0 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  shoulders,  and  weigh- 
ing several  tons, — was  swept  from  its  pedestal  and 
carried  southward  about  45  feet.  All  the  evi- 
dence collected  in  this  connection  cannot  here  be 
presented,  but  it  indicates  that  the  blast  which 
wrought  the  havoc  referred  to  passed  over  the 
city  with  full  hurricane  force." 


PRIZE  CORONATION  ODES. 

THE  Good  Words  comes  out  this  July  very 
much  enlarged  in  size  and  greatly  elated 
in  spirit  at  the  response  to  its  coronation  ode  com- 
petition. Prizes  of  £50,  £15,  and  £10.  were 
offered  last  Christmas.  The  final  award  was 
given  by  Stopford  Brook,  Edmund  Gosse,  and 
William  Canton.  Odes  were  received  from  1,084 
competitors,  and  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire.  The  editor  is  almost  swept  off  his  feet 
by  the  unexpected  number  and  widely  distributed 
origins  of  these  odes.  *  *  The  young  loyalty  has 
come  to  its  manhood."  The  empire  has  found 
voice  as  a  unit. 

*  •  To  read  them,  poem  after  poem,  from  all 
parts  of  the  (empire,  is  to  become  conscious  of  an 
imperial  force  the  like  of  which  history  holds 
no  record  and  the  chronicles  of  the  nations  show 
no  trace.  Turning  over  ode  after  ode  the  beauti- 
ful strains  of  harmonious  patriotism  blond  into  a 
single  stately  imperial  anthem  until  the  reader, 
pausing  as  it  were  to  listen,  finds  almost  over- 
powering the  glorious  diapason  of  the  song.  .  .  . 
V'ery  interesting,  indeed,  is  the  mingling  of  races 
and  creeds,  when  side  by  side,  upon  a  table  in 
London,  lie  some  eleven  hundred  odes,  written 
by  Brahmin  and  Mohanmiedan  and  Buddhist  and 
native  Christians, — negroes  of  the  West,  from 
the  Leeward  Isles  and  the  Windward,  natives  of 
the   East,    Indian,    Burmese   and   Cingkadese, — 


Protestant.  Roman  Catholic,  Dissenter,  Quaker, 
and  Jew.  Their  pens,  some  of  them,  would  have 
run  more  readily  in  Tamil  or  Tehigu,  Pushtu  or 
Persian  or  Arabic,  but  they  are  all  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ruling  race,  and  cramped  of  course 
though  they  are,  they  are  all  of  them  real  and 
living  in  thought  and  sentiment.  Of  course,  the 
majority  of  the  odes  are  by  writers  of  our  own 
race.  .  .  .  Never  have  poets  sung  with  such  i 
voice  before.  Knowledge  of  the  splendid  respon- 
sibilities of  empire  with  boundaries  that  encom- 
pass the  world, — and  vexed  along  all  their  length 
by  the  uncharitableness  of  envious  neighbors  or 
the  turbulence  of  tribes  that  cannot  yet  under- 
stand,— give  dignity  to  the  singers  and  noble  fonn 
to  their  song." 

The  first  prize  falls  to  Lauchlan  MacLean 
Watt,  B.D.,  minister  of  Alloa,  Scotland;  the 
second  to  Rev.  S.  Cornish  Watkins,  Kingston, 
Herefordshire ;  the  third  is  divided  between 
Lucy  Eveline  Smith,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
and  F.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Bromley  Park,  Kent. 
Perhaps  as  characterful  as  any  is  the  passage  in 
Mr.  Watt's  Ode  on  the  Union  Jack  : 

Ah,  ^tis  no  empty  fluttering  of  a  dream. 

Our  flag*8  proud  gleam : 
Many  and  tired  the  fingers  that  have  sewn  It, 

Scam  by  seam. 
Staining  it  with  lifers  crimson,  and  the  blue 
Of  northern  skies  and  seas,  till  winds  have  blown  It 
Wider  than  all  their  wonder  and  their  dream. 

Thin  re<l  lines  of  pulsing  lives  were  the  thread  of  It, 
Pulsing  lives  that  bled  away  for  its  sake  beneath  the 
spread  of  it. 

Till  the  wide  seas  knew  it. 
And  the  winds  of  the  wide  world  blew  it. 
And  the  host  of  England  followed  the  flag  till  earth  trsD- 
bled  under  the  tread  of  It. 

Up  with  it  into  the  sky. 

Let  it  blow  abroad,  let  its  message  fly 

Like  the  gray  gull,  over  the  deep. 
As  glad  and  free. 

Tlie  Good  Words  is  so  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  as  to  offer  similar  prises 
for  the  three  best  songs  of  the  empire,  to  be 
adjudged  next  Christmas. 


'•  LORD  SALISBURY  AS  A  SAINT/' 

SUCH  is  the  inscription  beneath  a  picture  of 
statuary  in  Mr.  F.  D.  How's  sixth  paper  on 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  Good  Words,  It  might  fitly 
liead  the  entire  article.  <<  The  curious  and  in- 
teresting statue  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sculpture 
gallery  of  tlie  bt^autiful  reredos  of  the  Chapol  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  The  reredoB  was 
erected  about  forty-two  years  ago,  at  the  time 
that  Lord  Salisbury  had  just  been  elected  to  a 
fellowship  of  all  Souls',  and  the  artist,  haying 
determined  to  give  his  saints  the  laoes  of  actoal 
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a^  people  rather  than  idealized  features,  chose 

Salisbury's  face  as  his  type   of  a   Chris- 

warrior.**    Mr.  How  exclaims   against   the 

^  of  extreme  partisanship  ou  the  ritualistic 

* 
* 

So  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Lord 
bury  is  a  high  churchman,  but  of  the  most 
•minded  and  charitable  kind.  He  is  no 
d  to  the  advanced  school  of  modern  ritual - 
neither  does  he  fail  to  appreciate  at  its  full 
\  the  piety  and  learning  of  ^  Evangelicals ' 
whom  he  may  not  be  in  all  matters  in  per- 
sympathy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice 
dvice  tliat  he  has  given  to  the  crown  as  to 
ppointments  to  bishoprics  to  be  assured  of 
tnpartiality  and  wisdom  of  his  views.'* 

A   RECORD    BISHOP- MAKER. 

id  then  Mr.  How  recalls  tlie  extraordinary 
that  as  prime  minister  Lord  Salisbury  has 
concerned  in  the  appointment  of  tliirty- 
i  bishops  !  This  surely  establishes  some- 
:  like  a  record  in  bishop-making.  Yet  Lord 
jury  used  to  say  there  were  few  whom  he 
dered  eligible  for  the  episcopal  bench,  and 
rhom  the  Queen  considered  eligible,  but  the 
)er  whom  both  he  and  Her  Majesty  thought 
»le  was  very  small  indeed. 

SUNDAY    AT    HATFIELD. 

ter  describing  the  chapel  in  Hatfield  Hail, 
low  proceeds  : 

rhe  services  in  this  chapel  include  daily 
ing  prayer  at  9:30  (the  general  breakfast 
being  10);  and  on  Sundays  an  early  celebra- 
1 1 9 : 1 5,  wi th  af tern  oon  service  at  3 : 3  0 .  These 
:;e8  are  taken  by  one  of  the  curates  at  the 
h  church  ;  but  when  there  is  no  one  staying 
itfield,  the  morning  service  on  Sundays  is 
I  up.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lady  Gwendolen 

coming  to  the  church  inst^^ad.  These  ar 
)ments  are  all  the  easier  to  make,  as  the  rec 
of  Hatfield  is  held  by  Lord  William  Cecil 
h  recalls  the  fact  that  the  rectory  of  Hawar 
A  held  by  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
rival  statesmen  each  having  had  the  happi 
of  being  ministered  to  by  one  of  thoir  sons 
Jier  coincidence  is  the  circumstance  that  both 
ries  are  of  exceptional  value/* 

portrait  of  the  rector  of  Hatfield  has  a 
ge  resemblance  to  the  bishops  of  Worcester 
Rochester.  Mr.  How  has  shown  *  *  the 
mgh  attachment  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
ch": 

His  love  for  her  has  alwavs  been  sincere 
unostentatious.  He  has  made  few  profes- 
,  be  has  not  taken  prominent  part  in  her 
except  as  a  regular  worshiper,  but  the 


one  thing  which  has  had  the  power  to  rouse  him 
to  an  outburst  of  indignation  has  been  an  attack 
upon  her  by  her  so-called  friends." 

SAINT    AND    SCIENTIST    IN    ONE. 

It  is  significant)  that  this  devout  churchman 
and  maker  of  bishops  has  been  at  the  same  time 
and  in  this  critical  age  a  noted  man  of  science : 

<*  What  is  sometimes  called  *  Lord  Salisbury's 
den,'  consists  of  a  laboratory,  a  dressing  room, 
and  a  bathroom  on  the  ground  floor.  Though 
not  nearly  so  much  used  of  late  years,  there  yet 
remains  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  former  of  the  industrv  with  which  at  one 
time  its  occupant  pursued  his  scientific  researches. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  Lord  Salisbury 
is  a  geologist  of  the  first  rank.  He  has  also 
given  time  to  photography,  and  to  the  practical 
study  of  electricity  ;  the  splendid  electric  lip:hi- 
ing  at  Hatfield  House  having  been  carried  out 
under  his  direction." 

HIS    PERSONAL    HABITS. 

Mr.  How  brings  to  a  close  in  the  July  Good 
Words  his  valuable  series  of  sketches  of  the 
veteran  premier.  He  touches  on  several  personal 
characteristics.  He  first  mentions  Lord  Salis- 
bury's calm,  and  next  his  good  health  : 

**  Always  an  advocate  of  regular  exercise,  ho 
still  tricycles  every  morning  when  the  weathei* 
permits,  and  at  8  o'clock  is  to  be  often  seen 
thus  wheeling  along  the  London  streets  before 
the  traffic  of  the  day  has  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  Some  years  ago  he  was  a  tennis 
player  of  some  repute." 

His  *  *  mental  aloofness  "  comes  in  for  frequent 
comment : 

*  *  Trifles  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  his  rever- 
ies. An  eye-witness  described  how  she  watched 
him  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  at  King's 
Cross,  while  the  rug  which  he  carried  trailed 
along  the  dusty  pavement.  At  last  a  man  ap- 
proached and  said,  <  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
your  rug  is  trailing  on  the  ground.'  »  Ah  !'  said 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  smile,  *  it  generally  does.' 
This  little  story  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  oc- 
casion when  Dean  Stanley,  who  was  staying  away 
from  home,  came  down  to  dinner  with  his  collar 
hanging  down  attached  by  one  button  only.  His 
hostess  went  up  to  him,  and  gently  pointed  out 
the  fact.  <  Do  you  object  ? '  said  Dean  Stanley. 
*  Oh,  no  I  '  was  the  only  possible  reply.  *  Well,' 
said  the  dean,  '  no  more  do  T  ! ' 

*  *■  In  addition  to  this  ^  mental  aloofness, '  as  it 
has  been  called,  Lord  Salisbury  is  extremely 
short-sighted,  and  is  also  one  of  the  shyest  of 
men.  W^hen  traveling  in  a  train  he  buries  him- 
self instantly  in  a  book, — probably  a  novel,  for 
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he  is  a  great  reader  of  this  class  of  literature, — 
and  spends  much  of  his  spare  time  when  indoors 
in  this  manner.  Music  and  art  have  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  lie  has,  indeed,  been  known  to 
express  his  inability  properly  to  ap])reciate  the 
compositions  of  Wagner  ! 

**  When  lie  is  at  work  he  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ent man.  He  is  phenomenally  rapid,  not  only 
in  his  grasp  of  a  subject,  but  also  in  his  method 
of  getting  through  his  business.  He  writes  far 
more  letters  himself  than  is  usual  for  a  man  in 
his  position,  although  he  still  (since,  that  is.  he 
has  resigned  the  Foreign  Secretaryship)  retains 
the  services  of  two  private  secretaries." 

His  relation  to  boys  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  many  : 

**0f  Lord  Salisbury's  attachment  to  his  fam- 
ily it  is  scarcely  fitting  to  speak  during  his  life- 
time, but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  intense.  His 
fondness  of  children  is  perhaps  less  notorious, 
but  is  none  the  less  true.  He  is  especially  *  jolly  ' 
with  boys.  There  is  one  tiny  bit  of  evidence  in 
Hatfield  House  that  the  young  ones  are  not  for- 
gotten, for  a  miniature  children's  billiard- table 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  cloisters." 

These  sketches  will  be  read  with  intense  inter- 
est by  men  and  women  of  all  political  parties, 
and  will  help  to  deepen  the  personal  regard  en- 
tertained for  the  venerable  statesman. 


DOES  BRITAIN  STARVE  HER  BLUEJACKETS? 

''T^HE  question  of  food  for  the  men  who  man 
A  her  fighting  ships  is  becoming  a  burning 
one  in  England.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  after  mak- 
ing a  special  investigation  in  Germany,  states  in 
the  National  Review  for  July  that  **a  sufficiency 
of  well-cooked,  plain,  good  food,  equal  to  their 
necessities,  is  given  to  the  bluejackets  in  the  Ger- 
man, American,  and  French  navies." 

But,  it  will  be  said,  was  not  the  whole  subject 
inquired  into  ?  It  was,  and  certain  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  which  will  not  be  carried  out 
until  some  time  next  vear.     Mr.  White  savs  : 

**Tlie  committee  were  desired  to  inquire  into 
the  sufficiency  of  the  present  ration.  The  ration 
was  pronounced  insufficient.  They  were  desired 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  meal  hours.  It 
was  recommended  that  there  should  be  five  rec- 
ognized meal  hours  instead  of  three,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  the  time  allowed  for  these  five 
meals  should  be  three  hours  thirty- five  minutes 
instead  of  two  houre  thirty  minutes  allowed  for 
the  three  meals  at  present.  Under  the  present 
system  no  food  is  served  out  by  tlu;  state  to  the 
British  bluejacket  after  4.15  r.M.  If  he  feels 
hungry  between   4.45   p.m.  and    his  cocoa-time 


next  morning,  he  is  compelled  to  buy  what  he 
wants  at  the  canteen  and  stint  his  wife  or  him- 
self of  other  things." 

**The  private  outlay  of  the  seaman,  stoker, 
and  marine  is  not  less  than  6e/.  a  day,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Rations 
Committee.  Surely  every  possible  influence 
should  he  brought  to  bear  on  Parliament  and  on 
public  opinion  to  increase  the  amount  due  from 
the  country  to  the  navy  for  the  leveling  up  and 
improving  of  its  rations." 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  NAVIES  COMPARED. 

THE  English  reviews  are  publishing  com- 
parisons of  the  British  with  the  German 
navy  which  are  by  no  means  flattering  to  the 
former.  llerr  Ernst  Teja  Meyer's  **Los  von 
England, '*  a  translation  of  which  appeal's  in  the 
Contemporary  for  July,  declares  that,  *  *  apart  from 
the  number  of  ships,  England's  navy  will  find  a 
superior  enemy  in  the  marine  of  every  great 
power  wliich  is  abundantly  provided  with  ill 
that  gives  force  at  sea." 

THK    BRITISH    FLEET    ^<MADE    IN    OERMANT." 

Herr  Meyer  passes  in  review  the  whole  British 
fleet,  and  its  bases,  the  coaling  stations,  etc.  He 
maintfiins  that  in  every  respect  the  establishment, 
when  weighed  in  the  balances,  is  found  wanting.  In 
everything  but  numbers  England's  navy  is  inferior 
to  those  of  other  nations,  and,  Herr  Meyer  would 
have  us  believe,  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of 
Germany.  England  cannot  build  her  ships  with- 
out buying  materials  from  Germany.  The  gnns 
and  shells  are  bought  from  Krupp  and  Erhardt. 
Steel  for  English  bayonets  comes  from  Solingen, 
brown  powder  from  Westphalia,  and  new  boilen 
for  the  ships  are  to  be  supplied  by  German  work- 
shops. It  is  also  recommended  that  armor  platM 
should  be  bought  from  Krupp.  The  whole  Brit- 
ish navy,  so  far  as  there  is  any  good  in  it,  ac-' 
cording  to  Herr  Meyer,  will  soon  have  to  be 
labeled  **Made  in  Germany,*'  while  Grermany, 
for  her  part,  builds  her  ships  from  her  own  ra- 
sources  in  her  own  shipyards,  with  her  own  work- 
men, and  is  independent  of  England  and  everj 
other  power. 

A    MERE    rLAYTHINQ. 

Xot  only  are  the  British  ships  inferior  in  the 
weight  of  broadside  and  in  tactic  value  to  the 
Germaa  ships,  but  so  many  accidents  and  mu- 
tinies take  place  on  British  vessels  as  to  reveal* 
state  of  things  w^hich  recalls  the  sorry  and  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Spanish  navy  at  Ae 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
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The  British  fleet  is  little  more  than  a  national 
playtliing.  Instead  of  naval  maneuvers  and 
squadron  practice,  there  are  holiday  cruises  from 
port  to  port,  in  which  everything  is  subordinated 
to  regattas  and  banquets.  Herr  Meyer  main- 
tains that  the  British  naval  officer  would  come 
out  of  action  just  as  hopelessly  discredited  as  his 
military  brother. 

**To  most  officers  in  the  British  navy  the 
service  is  but  a  business.  They  all  suffer  from 
their  hereditary  complaint, — national  pride,  to- 
gether with  an*  inordinate  self-conceit,  an  incred- 
ibly boorish  ignorance,  and  a  scorn  of  all  for- 
eigners." 

BRITISH    SAILORS    MUTINOUS. 

The  bluejackets  are,  Ilerr  Meyer  admits,  bet- 
ter than  the  **  mercenary  blackguards  in  red  or 
in  khaki  *'  who  are  recruited  for  the  army.  But 
it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  compare  them 
with  German  sailors,  for  *«  they  lack,  above  all, 
that  deep  moral  seriousness  with  which  our  blue- 
jackets win  hearts  tlie  world  over  ;  that  unselfish 
devotion  ;  that  firm,  I  might  say  i)ious,  sense  of 
duly."  The  men  are  discontented,  and  rightly 
50.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  treated  arrogantly 
ind  offensively  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
aeglected.  The  English  fleet  is  the  only  one  in 
he  world  in  wiiich  serious  mutinies  occur. 

But  Herr  Meyer  says  tliat  on  tlie  Majestic  the 

Qtire  crew  rose  because  shore-leave  was  refused 

;  and  in  the  flagship  Barjleur  the  crews  muti- 

ed  because  they  got  nothing  out  of  Peking  plun- 

r.     Whether  the  men  are  bad  or  good,  there 

»  not  half  enough  of  them.     The  question  of 

'sonnel  is  entirely  unsolved.     Therefore,  Herr 

yer  concludes  that  the  navy  of  England  is  just 

ittle  prepared  for  hostilities  as  the  army,  and 

it  will  fail  just  as  much,  though  it  is  cer- 

ly  incomparably  better  than  **  those  hordes 

•.h  despise  everything  most  needed  for  the 

ue  of  a  world  power  and  a  civilized  state. 

midshipmen  should  prove  themselves  stra- 

geniuses." 

uys  Herr  Meyer,  and  he  concludes  by  de- 

%  that  the  English  will  not  listen.     They 

and  despise  plain  lessons  and  experiences 

ory ;  the  coming  collapse  in  a  war  with  a 

Inropean  power  will  at  last  and  forever  de- 

^^heold  boast,  *<  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 

Itish  Estimate  of  the  German  Navy. 

\.rchibald  S.    Hurd   contributes   to   the 

ih  Century  for  July  a  very  good  article 

"The  Kaiser's    Fleet."   "  His   studv  is 

'y   largely   comparative,    for   while   he 

the  German  navy  he   has  always  the 

▼y  in  his  eye.     The  German  navy  bill 


of  1900,  which  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
|{365,000,000  on  new  men  of -war  and  *65,000,- 
000  on  dockyards,  in  which  they  can  be  prepared, 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  British  Naval 
Defense  Act,  inasmuch  as  the  Gennan  measure 
takes  account  of  all  the  needs  of  the  fleet  which 
it  is  to  create.  It  makes  provision  for  every  de- 
tail of  the  ships  down  to  the  last  rivet,  while  the 
extension  of  the  organization  of  the  great  naval 
ports  will  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  men-of-war.  In  1920  the  German 
navy  will  consist  of  38  thoroughly  modern  battle- 
ships and  17  older  reserve  battleships,  making 
55  in  all.  Behind  these  battleshi])s  there  will  be 
52  cruisers.  In  that  year  the  British  navy  will 
only  be  three  battleships  stronger  than  tliat  of 
Germany.  Germany  will,  therefore,  be  tlie  socond 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  her  battle 
squadrons  will  exceed  in  value  such  ships  as 
England  will  be  able  to  allocate  to  tlie  defense  of 
the  hear  seas.  The  preamble  of  the  navy  bill 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  Gorman  fleet  is  to 
be  strong  enough  to  coj)e  with  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

THE    GERMAN    FLEET    UNDER    INSPECTION. 

Mr.  Hurd  sj)eaks  very  highly  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  the  inspiration  whicli  it. 
receives  from  the  Kaiser.  During  the  visit  of 
Prince  Henry  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Hurd  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  German  ships  at  sea. 
He  says  that  their  color  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  invisibility  wliich  can  be  obtained  under  the 
usual  conditions.  The  painting  of  the  ships  is 
provided  for  out  of  the  national  funds,  whereas 
in  the  British  navy  much  of  the  expense  falls 
upon  the  officers.  One  feature  of  the  German 
ships  is"  that  there  is  no  wood  to  be  holystoned, 
and  no  brasswork  to  be  polished  by  the  crews. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  ships  there  is  no  gleam 
from  a  square  inch  of  metalwork,  brass,  or  steel. 
The  weather  decks  are  laid  with  a  light  reddish 
colored  cement,  which  can  be  cleansed  easily  by 
the  turning  on  of  a  hose.  The  cement  will  not 
splinter  or  ignite  under  gunfire,  and  nothing 
can  look  smarter  than  this  hard  and  even  mate- 
rial. There  are  very  few  wooden  fittings,  and 
though  the  insides  of  the  cabins  are  made  of 
wood,  these  could  be  cleared  away  in  a  few  hours 
before  going  into  action.  The  comfort  of  the 
crews  is  considered  more  than  in  British  ships. 
The  vessels  are  ventilated  mechanically  in  hot 
weather,  and  heated  in  cold  weather  by  pipes 
that  run  everywhere.  There  are  baths  for  the 
officers,  and  for  the  men  numerous  hand  basins 
with  water  laid  on  in  comfortable  airy  spaces. 
The  food  is  good,  is  supplied  in  excellent  a^«A\\?3 
and  in  ample  quantity.    TYiq  m«t\  'v>— 
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ferent  diet  every  day,  and  enjoy  their  meals; 
nor  do  they  need  to  supplement  their  rations 
at  the  canteen  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

'  *  In  summary  the  German  navy  reveals  some 
admirable  points.  It  is  a  force  which  is  ham- 
pered by  few  traditions.  It  exists  w^ith  one  object 
only, — to  fight  and  to  win.  It  may  be  that  it  has 
glaring  faults  ;  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  per- 
fect. Its  seamanship  certainly  is  not  yet  as  high 
as  that  of  the  British  fleet,  and  probably  other 
holes  could  be  picked  in  its  training ;  but  the 
fact  remains  tliat  it  is  ti-ained  with  serious  pur- 
pose, that  all  smartness  for  mc^e  smartness'  sake 
is  swept  aw^ay,  and  among  the  sea  forces  of  the 
world  it  marks  in  several  important  particulars 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  yet  attained." 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  BRITISH  PROTECTION. 

THERE  is  a  characteristic  free-trade  article  by 
M.  Yves  Guyot  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  July.  !M.  Guyot,  of  course,  is  a  free- 
trader as  regards  all  countries,  but  he  is  in  par- 
ticular convinced  that  the  continuance  of  the  free- 
trade  policy  is  an  essential  for  England. 

He  begins  his  paper  by  pointing  out  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  there  has  been  a  scare  over 
British  trade.  A  book  on  *  <  The  Decadence  of 
England"  was  published  in  1851,  on  the  eve  of 
a  development  of  prosperity  of  which  the  most 
optimistic  could  not  have  dreamed.  Englishmen 
living  in  a  free-trade  country  are  so  used  to  its 
blessings  that  they  do  not  notice  them.  Much  of 
the  protecticJfvfst  advocacy  is  based  upon  the  fal- 
lacious doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the 
past  the  clear-sighted  policy  of  Englishmen  was 
adjusted  to  the  progress  of  industry,  while  the 
political  economy  of  the  Continent  aimed  at  an- 
nihilating it. 

The  protectionist  nations  are  guilty  of  a  mon- 
strous self-contradiction  when  they  establish  tele- 
graph lines,  build  railways,  and  subsidize  ships, 
and  at  the  same  time  neutralize  this  machinery 
by  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  entry  of  for- 
eign goods.  The  logical  protectionist  must  re- 
gret the  good  old  times,  whtiu  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  American  Indians  lived  where 
seventy-six  million  inhabitants  now  dwell  in 
peace  and  activity.  The  protectionists  complain 
that  the  Americans  are  making  themselves  self- 
sufficing  economically.  But  the  Indians  were 
Btill  more  self-sufficing,  yet  England  had  no  trade 
with  them.  English  protectionists  cannot  wish 
to  close  English  ports  against  foreign  raw  material. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  free  trade.  Among  the  nations 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  evolution  it  forms  a 
jrroup  of   nearly  eighty  millions  of  individuals 


who  are  not  isolated  in  compartments  by  custom- 
house barriers.  It  is  not  the  tariffs  that  have 
built  up  American  industries, — they  have  only 
served  the  trusts  ;  and  in  lessening  the  power  of 
purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  Americans  they  have 
only  impeded  their  rise  instead  of  favoring  it 

M.  Guyot  gives  some  remarkable  figures  to 
show  the  effect  of  state  interference  upon  the 
price  of  food.  In  Austria- Hungary,  export 
sugar  is  worth  21  crowns  at  Trieste,  and  sugar 
for  home  consumption  84  crowns  at  Prague. 
In  France,  the  French  consumer  pays  for  100 
kilos  of  sugar  more  than  65  francs,  36  of  which 
go  into  the  treasury  in  order  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  more  sugar.  M.  des  Essars  has  made 
a  comparison  between  the  retail  prices  in  Lion- 
don  and  in  Paris  of  forty -six  articles  of  gro 
eery.  The  total  of  the  French  prices  came  to 
109.95,  that  of  the  English  only  to  89.09. 


SPEED  RECORDS  ON  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

STATEMENTS  that  American  express  trains 
have  run  at  the  rate  of  75,  100,  or  even  120 
miles  an  hour  have  been  repeatedly  circulated 
in  Europe,  and  in  Germany  the  state  railwtj 
management  has  been  severely  criticised  lor  its 
failure  to  equal  tliese  alleged  records  of  speed. 
Writers  in  the  German  periodicals,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  state- . 
mcnts,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  convicted 
their  authors  of  gross  exaggeration  of  the  facta 
The  discussion  has  at  least  shown  the  lack  of 
well-attested  records  of  such  performances.  In 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  June,  Mr. 
George  G.  Tunell  analyzes  a  recent  attempt  in 
the  Archiv  fur  Uisenbahnwesen^  an  official  publico 
tion  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  public  works,  to 
disparage  the  claims  of  American  railroads  m  to 
the  speed  of  trains. 

Whether  or  not  the  Fi^issian  authority  suooei^ 
fully  impeached  the  value  of  the  records  in  dii- 
pute  is  a  question  of  minor  importance.  Mr. 
Tunell  is  himself  skeptical  as  to  the  accvLimcj  of 
the  extreme  records  quoted.  He  would  not,  he 
says,  accept  any  statement  of  speed  in  ezoeei  of 
85  miles  per  hour  over  level  track,  unless  it  wai 
satisfactorily  vouched  for.  This  admission  indi- 
cates the  writer^s  cautious  habit.  The  signifteut 
passages  in  his  article  are  his  statements  regtrd- 
ing  speed  records  which  he  regards  as  satisfifr 
torily  attested.  Tlie  most  recent  instance  eilfld 
by  him  is  the  following : 

HIGH    SPEED    ox   A   WESTERN    ROAn. 

<<  During  April  and  May  of  the  present  Jttf 
(1902)  some  tests  were  made  on  the  Chicago  i^ 
North -Western  Railway  to  ascertain  ths 
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between  stations  of  their  fast  mail  trains  running 
between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs.  The  tests 
were  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Quayle,  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  who  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Percy  H.  Batten  and  Mr.  Horace  H.  New- 
8om,  both  of  whom  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  taking  records.  The  speed  recorder 
used  was  carefully  adjusted  and  tested  in  the 
shops,  and,  after  being  placed  on  the  engines, 
was  checked  with  a  stop-watch  over  stretches  of 
track  that  had  previously  been  carefully  meas- 
ured. On  many  occasions  a  speed  of  75  or  more 
miles  an  hour  was  recorded,  and  on  one  trip  a 
speed  of  82,  on  another  a  speed  of  86,  and  on 
another  a  speed  of  89  miles  per  hour  was  at- 
tained and  held  for  a  short  distance. 

'•On  April  28,  train  No.  10,  between  Carroll 
and  Boone,  in  Iowa,  ran  six  miles,  five  of  which 
were  consecutive,  at  a  speed  of  76  or  more  miles 
an  hour,  and  for  one- half  of  a  mile  maintained  a 
speed  of  82  miles  per  hour.  The  speed  over  the 
five-mile  stretch  was  as  follows  for  tlie  successive 
miles  :  76,  78,  8. 15  (.5  of  this  mile  being  at  82), 
78  and  76.  On  May  1  the  record  of  April  28 
was  surpassed,  10.5  miles,  7.5  of  which  were 
consecutive,  being  run  at  a  speed  of  75  or  more 
mfles  per  hour.  On  this  run  a  speed  of  86  miles 
per  hour  was  attained,  but  was  held  only  for  a 
very  short  distance,  scarcely  one-  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  speed  over  the  7.5-mile  stretch  was  at  the 
rate  of  the  following  miles  per  hour  for  the  suc- 
cessive miles  or  parts  thereof,  75  (for  .5  of  a 
mile),  77,  78,  81,  84  (for  1.3  miles),  86  (for  al- 
most .25  of  a  mile),  83  (for  .5  of  a  mile),  80,  and 
77.5.  On  May  10,  the  record  of  May  1  was 
surpassed  by  train  No.  9.  Of  the  202  miles 
between  Clinton  and  Boone,  82.5  were  covered 
at  a  speed  exceeding  70  miles  per  hour,  13.5  at 
a  speed  exceeding  80  miles  per  hour,  and  4  miles 
at  a  speed  exceeding  85  miles  per  hour,  a  speed 
of  89  miles  per  hour  being  reached  and  held  for 
about  one -fourth  of  a  mile  between  the  stations 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Cedar  Rapids." 

These  runs  were  made  with  four  cars,  by  lo- 
comotives having  19  by  26  inch  cylinders,  80- 
inch  driving  wheels,  and  a  steam  pressure  of  190 
pounds,  the  total  weight  of  each  engine  being 
approximately  133,800  pounds. 

THE  <<  LAKE  SHORE"  RECORD  OF  1895. 

Mr.  Tunell  also  refers  to  the  famous  run  made 
by  the  special  train  of  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  on  October  24,  1895.  The  official  time- 
keepers of  this  run  were  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  and  Mr.  Willard  A. 
Smith,  sometime  chief  of  the  transportation  de- 
partment at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.     Note- 


worthy records  made  on  this  run  were  as  fol 
lows: 


A  distance  of  510.1  miles  at 
A  distance  of  289.3  miles  at 
A  distance  of  181.5  miles  at 
A  distance  of  85  miles  at 
A  distance  of  71  miles  at 
A  distance  of  59  miles  at 
A  distance  of  52  miles  at 
A  distance  of  42  miles  at 
A  distance  of  83  miles  at 
A  distance  of     8     miles  at 


65.07 
66.C8 
«9.r)7 
?3.92 
75.06 

76.as 

78.00 
79.04 
80.07 
85.44 


miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 


an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour, 
an  hour. 


Tlie  train  was  composed  of  two  lioavy  Wagner 
parlor  cars,  each  w^eigliing  92,500  pounds,  and 
Dr.  Webb's  private  car  EJsmpre,  wiiich  alone 
weighs  119,500  poiinds.  All  tlie  engines  used 
in  this  relay  race  wore  built  by  the  Hrooks  Loco- 
motive Works,  after  designs  furniiihed  by  Mr. 
George  W.  iStevens,  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway. 
The  lirst  four  engines,  wliicli  drew  the  train  as 
far  as  Erie,  wore  of  the  American  type,  or  eight 
wheelers,  comparatively  light,  but  built  for  fast 
running.  These  engines  weighed  only  52  tons, 
had  17  by  24  inch  cylinders,  and  72 -inch  driving 
wheels.  The  last  engine  was  of  a  different  type, 
being  a  ten-w^heeler,  with  three  jmirs  of  coupled 
drivers  and  a  four-wheele<l  swiveling  truck.  It 
weighed  56.5  tons,  its  cylinders  boing  of  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  other  engines.  Its 
driving  wheels  were  only  OS  inches  in  diameter. 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  ARGENTINE  WHEAT. 

IT  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  gained  recognition  as  a  serious 
competitor  with  the  United  States  in  the  supply 
of  wheat  for  European  consumption.  The  fact 
that  among  all  the  transoceanic  sources  of  wheat 
supply  for  western  Europe  Argentina  now  ranks 
second  only  to  the  United  States  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  statisticians,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  rapid 
and  unheralded  development. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  situation,  but 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to 
compare  the  freight  rates  from  the  farms  of  Ar- 
gentina to  European  ports  with  those  from  the 
wheat  belts  of  the  United  States  to  the  same 
ports.  Such  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made, 
however,  by  a  Washington  statistician,  Mr. 
Robert  K.  Kuczynski,  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation appear  in  the  current  numl.>er  of  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press). 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  paper  there  is  a 
table  giving  for  the  last  two  quinquennial  periods 
the  average  yearly  wheat  cio^  oi  ^  \}aft  ^:^\>s^x\sii^ 
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having  an  aTcragis  annual   output  of  moro  than 
60,000,000  buslipls. 
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From  tliis  table  it  fl])poars  tliat  Argentina's 
■wheat  crop  is  only  2.27  per  cent,,  or  one  forty- 
fourth  of  the  world's  total  wheat  product.  Thia 
fact,  taken  by  itself,  iniKht  lead  the  superficial 
reader  to  infer  that  the  Soutii  American  republic 
can  never  become  formidable  as  a  competitor 
with  the  United  States,  where  20  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  product  is  now  annually  raised.  It 
is  only  when  wo  consider  the  question  of  homo 
consumption  in  the  various  wheat  ■  growing 
countries  that  we  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  relative  impoi-tanee  as  exporters.  Argen- 
tina has,  in  fact,  a  smaller  population  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  twelve  countries  included  in 
the  table.  It  has,  therefore,  a  smaller  need  of 
wheat  for  home  consumption.  From  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Argentine  Departmeift  of  Agri- 
culture, it  appears  that  only  about  31  ])er  cent,  of 
the  wheat  crop  ia  consiimod  within  the  country, 
and  9  per  cent,  is  used  for  seed,  leaving  GO  per 
cent,  available  for  export,  while  in  the  United 
States  only  about  one-third  of  the  crop  can  be 
exported.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  present  ox- 
port  of  wheat  from  Argentina  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  tiio  United  States  and  Russia.  In  the 
last  decade  (1801-inOO)  the  average  annual  ex- 
port of  domestic  wheat  from  the  United  States 
and  Russia  amounted  to  102,000,000  bushels 
each,  and  from  Argentina  to  35,000,000  bushels. 

ARQESTINK    WnKAT    LAID    TOWN    IN     EUKOPE    FOit 
LESS   MOSKV    TUAN   THE   NOUTll   AMERICAN 

I'KonroT. 

On  the  subject  of  ti-ansportation  charges,  it  ia 
impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  do 
more  than  quoto  the  conclusion  of  the  very 
elaborate  discussion  presented  in  the  Journnl  of 
Political  Ecnnomy: 

"The  freiglit  rate  on  wheat  from  the  local 
station  to  the  ocean  lias  been  estimated  for  Ar- 


gentina at  7  cents,  for  the  Pacific  co&st  region 
at  lOJ  cents,  for  the  wheat  territory  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  about  14  or  15  cents  pet 
bushel.  If  to  these  rates  the  different  averags 
ocean  rates  are  added,  the  total  freight  rate  per 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  English  market  would  be 
from  Argentina  about  16  cents,  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  wheat  shipped  over  the  Atlantic 
ports,  about  20  cents  ;  over  the  guif  ports,  ftbont 
22  or  23  cents  ;  over  the  Pacific  ports,  about  30 
cents. 

"  The  conclusions  which  might  bo  drawn  from 
the  preceding  study  may  be  suutinarized  aa  fol- 
lows :  It  seems  that  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
wheat  from  the  tann  to  the  local  station  is  con- 
siderably lower  in  Argentina  than  in  the  United 
States;  that  tbo  cost  of  transporting  the  wheat 
from  the  local  station  to  the  sliipping  port  ii 
lower  in  Argentina  than  in  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion of  the  United  Slates,  while  it  will  be  about 
as  high  as  that  of  transporting  the  wheat  grown 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a  local  rate  to 
the  primary  market ;  that  the  ocean  rales  from 
Argentina  are  considerably  lower  than  those  from 
the  Pacific  coast  region,  and  that  therefore  the 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  local  station  in 
Argentina  to  Euroi>e  is  considerably  lower  than 
from  the  local  station  in  the  Pacific  coast  region 
to  Europe  ;  that  while  the  ocean  rates  from  A^ 
gcntina  are  higher  tlian  from  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  seaports,  the  difference  ia  by  far  not  so  Ui^ 
as  the  freight  rate  from  the  primary  market  lo 
the  ocean  in  the  United  States  ;  that  as  a  conse- 
quence hereof,  even  if  account  is  taken  of  re- 
bates and  of  the  existence  of  through  rates  from 
local  stations  to  the  ocean,  the  transportation 
from  the  local  station  in  Argentina  to  the  Euro- 
poau  market  is  likewise  lower  than  from  the  locil 
station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Europe, 
and  that  consequently  the  average  rata  for  trani- 
porting  the  wheat  from  the  Argentine  farm  to 
the  European  market  is  lower  than  from  the  fann 
in  the  United  Slates." 

HOW  TO  SAVE  A  DBOWNIHG  HAN. 

IN  Ouling  for  August,  Mr.  Alexander  Meffect 
tells  how  to  go  about  saving  a  drowning 
person.  In  the  first  place,  he  shows  that  the 
direct  danger  of  cramp  seizure  is  not  at  all  «> 
serious  as  swimmers  suppose.  Nearly  every  swim- 
mer  seized  with  a  cramp  could  save  himself  if  lie 
did  not  get  frightened.  Cramp  comes  from  going 
into  the  water  when  overheated,  from  swimming 
with  a  stomach  full  of  undigested  food,  or  from 
staying  too  long  in  the  water  and  talcing  k  diilL 
It  attacks  only  a  leg  or  an  arm,  ot  perhaps  vmij 
a  foot  or  a  hand.     Any  good  swimmer  ooaU  git 
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along  with  such  a  handicap  if  he  did  not  get 
frightened  ;  but  nearly  every  one  gets  frightened, 
thrashes  around,  and  (ills  his  hmgs  with  water. 

Mr.  Meffert  says  the  great  thing  in  trying  to 
save  a  person  in  danger  is  to  take  one's  time  at 
the  rescue.  A  little  water  swallowed  by  the 
drowning  person  will  not  Iiurt,  and  to  swim  riglit 
up  to  him  invites  the  one  great  danger  of  his 
grasping  the  rescuer,  which  practically  always 
means  the  death  of  both. 

Mr.  Meffert  says  the  proper  way  is  to  swim 
up  to  the  struggling  man,  but  to  keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  arms  until  he  has  become  inca- 
pable of  violent  effort.  If  he  tries  to  seize  hold 
of  you,  the  left  hand  should  be  put  against  his 
lower  jaw  to  push  him  away. 

When  the  drowning  man  seems  to  be  quiet, 
the  best  way  is  to  take  him  by  the  hair  with  the 
left  hand  and  swim  ashore  with  your  riglit.  If 
his  hair  is  too  short,  then  the  back  of  his  coat  or 
shirt  collar  is  the  proper  place  to  take  hold.  If 
there  are  neither  clothes  nor  hair  to  afford  a  grip, 
the  safest  way  is  to  approach  from  behind,  put 
one  of  your  hands  in  each  of  his  armpits,  tread- 
ing the  water  meanwhile,  and  then  pull  the 
drowning  man  back  until  he  is  floating  face  up, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  your  feet  upward  and 
forward  until  they  are  under  the  other's  body. 
Then  you  swim  on  your  own  back,  dragging  the 
unconscious  man.  This  cannot  be  done  with  very 
heavy  people,  of  course.  In  such  a  case  the  best 
way  is  to  take  hold  of  his  left  hand  with  your 
left  hand,  turn  and  swim,  dragging  him  after 
you,  but  this  has  a  danger  of  making  it  easy  for 
him  to  grasp  you. 


THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

IN  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  de  Pan's, 
M.  Aulard  contributes  some  interesting  pages 
concerning  the  centenary  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  great  French  order,  admirably  named  by 
Napoleon,  was  instituted  by  him  on  May  19,  1802. 
It  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul 
to  reconstitute  at  least  one  of  the  old  honorable 
distinctions  which  have  played  so  great  a  part  in 
monarchic  France,  and  it  was  intended  to  take  the 
place— as,  indeed,  it  has  done  during  a  hundred 
years — of  the  three  great  P^'rench  orders, — that 
of  St.  Michael,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
of  St.  Louis.  The  last  of  these,  founded  in  1G93, 
was  purely  military,  but  was  only  given  to  those 
who  could  prove  themselves  possessed  of  four 
quarters  of  nobility. 

Only  Catholic  soldiers  could  receive  this  dis- 
tinction, an  exception,  however,  being  made  in 
favor  of  officers  belonging  to  Swiss  regiments. 
During  the  Revolution  such  distinctions  were 


abolished,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  which  had  a  brief  run,  being  cop- 
ied from  the  American  military  decoration  of 
that  name.  Napoleon,  even  as  First  Consul,  was 
most  anxious  to  revive  some  form  of  honorable 
distinction  which  should  replace  the  old  cross  of 
St.  Louis;  accordingly,  when  he  considered  the 
time  was  ripe,  he  let  it  be  known  that  a  new  order 
was  about  to  be  instituted,  of  which  the  members 
would  bear  the  honorable  name  of  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  proposition  provoked  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  opposition,  but  of  course  there 
w^ere  many  more  who  approved  than  who  disap- 
proved, and  once  Napoleon  became  Emperor  the 
Legion  of  Honor  became  one  of  his  most  cher- 
ished institutions,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  bestowing  <  ♦  the  cross,"  as  it  soon  became 
universally  known,  on  tliose  who  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  it.  Probably  few  people  are  aware 
that  at  first  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make 
the  knighthood  obtained  by  the  reception  of  the 
decoration  hereditary,  and  that  not  only  to  legiti- 
mate children,  but  to  natural  children  and  even 
to  adopted  children.  This  absurd  suggestion  was 
soon  brushed  aside  by  the  Emperor's  good  sense. 

Under  Napoleon  nearly  filty  thousand  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  all  grades  of  society  were 
enrolled  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  of  this 
large  number  only  fourteen  hundred  were  civ- 
ilians, the  cross  remaining  essentially  a  military 
decoration.  Napoleon  founded  many  other  or- 
ders ;  notably  in  Italy  that  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
Yet  another  order  of  knighthood  of  a  very  ex- 
clusive character  was  known  as  the  Three  Golden 
Fleeces,  and  was  only  bestowed  on  the  highest 
knights  created.  Yet  a  third  order,  which  went 
by  the  absurd  name  of  the  Reunion,  was  intended 
to  be  equally  suitable  for  bestowal  on  the  great 
personages  of  all  those  countries  whom  the  great 
conqueror  annexed. 

Now,  as  most  people  are  aware,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  has  become  the  one  great  honorific  dis- 
tinction possessed  by  France.  It  has  rather  un- 
fortunately changed  in  its  original  character. 
Thus,  it  is  bestowed  as  a  matter  of  course  on  all 
those  worthy  civilians  who  have  served  the  state 
and  public  offices  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Again,  a  great  number  of  crosses  were  rightly 
given  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  were  thus  the  reward  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  action.  Occasionally  a 
signal  act  of  personal  courage,  such  as  the  saving 
of  a  number  of  persons  from  drowning,  will  se- 
cure some  modest  village  hero  the  much-coveted 
decoration.  A  very  limited  number  of  French 
women  have  been  given  the  cross  ;  of  these,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  outside  the  limits  of  her 
own  country  was  the  Late  Rq«»i  l^Q\^<^\rL« 
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DARWINISM  AND  EMPIRE. 

OUR  readers  will  remember  liow  Mr.  Rhodes 
evolved  the  idea  of  imperialism  from  what 
he  believed  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Darwinism.  Mr.  Ramsden  Balmforth,  in  the 
Westminster  Revicu',  writes  on  the  subject  of 
**  Darwinism  and  Kmpire,"  without  referring, 
however,  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  maintains  that 
Darwinism  and  the  evolutionists  have  been  father 
to  the  doctrine  which  they  w^ould  have  been  tlie 
first  to  njpuiliate.  The  average  man  is  apt  to 
think  that  lit  test  means  best,  w^hereas  it  really 
means  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  environment.  Tlie  idea  that  fitness 
and  selection  can  be  determined  by  strength, 
military  power,  cunning,  or  even  intelligence  is 
inadequate,  for  the  environment  of  man,  the 
moral  or  spiritual  shell  in  which  our  lives  are 
cast,  demands  morality,  an  ever-ascending  type 
of  morality,  from  us,  or  we  perish.  As  Darwin 
himself  says,  a  tribe  rich  in  moral  qualities  would 
spread  and  bo  victorious  over  other  tribes,  and 
its  social  and  moral  qualities  \vould  tend  slowly 
to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  world. 
•  According  to  evolutionary  ethics,  it  is  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals  :  nor  strength  nor  cim- 
ning,  nor  intelligence  alone,  but  character  de- 
termines fitness. 

What  kind  of  character  is  it,  then,  asks  Mr. 
Balmforth,  which  determines  fitness  ?  Not,  he 
answers,  the  pushful,  cunning,  trading  character, 
or  the  self-righteous,  proselytizing  character,  but 
rather  the  restrained,  self-contained  'character, 
which  is  content  with  a  modest  competence, 
which  seeks  righteousness  rather  than  gain,  which 
keeps  its  word  even  to  its  own  temporary  hurt, 
and  which  is  the  friend  and  defender  of  weak 
and  struggling  nationalities.  Mr.  Balmforth  does 
not  think  that  England's  policy  either  in  South 
Africa  or  in  China  has  been  such  as  to  promote 
the  survival  of  the  highest  types  of  character. 
In  both  countries  England  was  tlie  original  ag- 
gressor. And  to  attempt  to  persist  in  securing 
success  is  to  promote  the  survival  of  a  low  fili- 
bustering type  of  character.  It  is  no  use  for 
Englishmen  to  say  that  they  have  gone  so  far 
they  cannot  turn  back.  Nature  will  allow  no 
excuses  of  that  sort.  The  farther  we  go  in  a 
wrong  direction  the  greater  wnll  be  the  distance 
over  which  we  shall  have  to  retrace  our  steps. 
England's  war  policy  has  not  the  test  of  fitness, 
which  natural  selection  itself  imposes — a  test  of 
character.  Without  it  England  would  ultimately 
have  triumphed  more  completely  than  with  it, 
and  the  policy  has  been  a  decided  set-back  to  the 
moral  development  of  the  race. 

In  China  things  have  been  even  worse.  Hence 
he  thinks  that  true  statesmanship  on  Darwinian 


principles  should  aim  at  bringing  the  will,  intel- 
ligence, and  moral  ideals  into  quickened  activity 
and  emulation,  rather  than  the  lower  powers  and 
activities  which  seem  to  bring  out  the  latent  in- 
stincts of  the  ape  and  tiger.  The  wisest  states- 
men are  those  who  set  their  faces  like  a  flint 
against  the  policjr  of  war,  and  who,  by  concili- 
ation, by  conference,  by  arbitration,  by  respect 
for  national  rights,  by  international  deputations 
and  congresses,  bring  the  best  thought  of  each 
civilization  into  sympathetic  contact  with  that  of 
the  other,  and  seek  to  resolve  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  each  in  the  harmony  of  the  higher 
unity,  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
permanent  welfare  of  mankind. 


THE  PYOMIES  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  Mr.  Samuel 
Phillips  Verner  has  an  unusually  readable 
article  on  **The  African  Pygmies,"  whom  be  has 
visited  and  studied  in  their  native  town  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  on  the  Kasai  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Congo.  These  are  the  true  pygmies  of  He- 
rodotus, the  fabled  dwarfs  of  Ethiopia.  The  little 
folk  lived  in  a  city  called  Ndombe,  ruled  over  by 
a  king  of  the  same  name.  There  are  about  5,000 
in  the  city,  and  300  more  around  it.  They  dwell 
in  little  huts  shaped  like  a  beehive,  with  an  open- 
ing on  the  side  at  the  bottom,  barely  large  enough 
to  admit  their  bodies  crawling.  Although  a  full- 
grown  negro  could  not  even  lie  down  at  full 
length  in  such  a  house,  one  of  them  suffices  for  a 
pygmy  and  his  whole  family,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 

The  pygmies  are  occupied  almost  solely  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  their  chief  weapon  being  a  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows.  These  arrows  have  no 
heads  except  the  mere  sharpened  point  of  bam- 
boo, but  they  are  dipped  into  a  vegetable  decoc- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  poisons  known, 
and  which  produces  insanity  or  death  almost  im- 
mediately, even  if  the  arrow  makes  not  much 
more  than  a  scratch. 

The  pygmy  community  is  ruled  by  a  giant 
king,  Ndombe,  who  stands  six  feet  six  inches  in 
stature,  with  broad,  square  shoulders,  Herculean 
limbs,  and  massive  statuesque  features  of  a  dis- 
tinctively Egyptian  cast.  Mr.  Verner  says  h« 
has  never  seen  the  man's  physical  superior.  He 
has  thirty-one  wives  and  over  forty  children,  and 
his  family  connections  are  so  extensive  that  they 
occupy  a  whole  town.  The  pygmies  themselves, 
however,  do  not  usually  have  more  than  one  wile. 

The  clothing  of  the  little  negroes  was  the  most 
primitive  imaginable.  The  children  and  some  of 
the  women  went  nude,  and  the  most  elabotati 
costume  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  yud 
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Bber  around  their  loins,  this  garment 
lined  from  the  other  natives. 
ftverage  height  of  fifty  grown  men  of 
I  village  was  fifty-one  and  seven-eighths 
r  four  feet  and  nearly  four  inches. 
these  were  less  than  three  feet  and  nine 
^h,  and  five  of  them  were  over  four  feet 
.  It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  the 
submit  to  measurement,  but  eight  of 
thers  of  families,  averaged  forty- seven 
I -eighths  inches,  four  inches  shorter 
men.  The  prevalent  color  was  a  light 
brown.     The  older  men  wore  scanty 

A  of  the  pygmy  is  of  the  brachycephalic 
he  mean  cranial  index  of  the  skulls  of 
t  males  was  eighty- one  degrees.  The 
mall,  but  more  aquiline  than  that  of  the 
The  mouth  was  large,  and  the  chin 
loeding.  The  hair  was  of  a  lighter 
most  a  shade  of  brown, — and  was  kinky 
J.  Their  hands  and  feet  were  small 
shaped,  the  hands  in  particular  being 
formed.  In  proportion  to  their  size, 
Lgth  far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other 
Their  powers  of  endurance  on  the 
in  the  chase  were  phenomenal.  Fifty 
y  was  an  ordinary  march  for  them,  and 
almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  trees  as 
)y8  themselves.  The  senses  of  the  pyg- 
unusually  acute.  At  quite  a  distance, 
i  distinguish  the  chameleon  from  the 
which  it  was  hidden,  notwithstanding 
hat  the  color  of  the  little  animal  coin- 
.  that  of  its  hiding-place.  Much  of  their 
8  discovered  through  the  powers  of  the 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
lense  of  smell  was  as  keen  as  that  of 
.  They  were  such  shots  with  the  bow 
e  seen  one  send  an  arrow  through  a  rat 
yards,  while  it  was  running  across  the 
The  Bantu  would  spear  fish  as  they 
m  the  water,  or  darted  among  the  rocks 
ams. 

mer  cites  the  scientific  fact  that  no 
re  been  found  of  any  human  beings 
;e  pygmies.  It  is  certain  that  the  little 
^e  apparently  preserved  and  enjoyed  a 
atity  for  five  thousand  years.  He  does 
pt  to  decide  between  the  various  hy- 
18  to  the  origin  of  the  pygmy  race, 
ling  that  the  ancestors  of  the  pygmies 
er  men,  and  that  the  present  dwarfs 
(nerate  race,  and  others  that  the  pyg- 
\  been  unchanged  from  tlieir  creation. 
Mting  to  know  that  the  Kasai  valley 
dy  been  opened  to  steam  navigation,  a 
for  the  river  having  been  built  at  Rich- 


mond, Ya.,  and  that  the  ethnologists  will  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  study  of 
the  peculiar  race  of  men. 


AN  ENGUSHMAN'S  PLEA  FOR  A  NATIONAL 

THEATER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  contributes  to  the 
Monthly  Review  for  July  an  earnestly 
written  statement  of  the  case  for  national  the- 
aters. By  this  he  means  that  theaters  should  be 
created  in  every  center  of  population,  which 
would  not  be  conducted  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals,  but  should  be  held  in  trust  for  tlie 
public  at  large  by  some  representative  body, 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  control 
them.  As  libraries,  museums,  and  picture  gal- 
leries are  public  institutions,  so  the  theater, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  intellectual  glories  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  must  also  be  a  public  in- 
stitution. The  drama  fiourishes  best  in  countries 
like  Germany  and  France,  which  treat  it  as  a 
public  concern. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  MODERN  THEATER. 

Mr.  Archer  points  out  tiiat  for  any  play  to 
succeed  it  must  attract  at  least  50,000  specta- 
tors in  the  course  of  three  months.  Plays  that 
do  this  succeed,  plays  that  do  not  fail.  What 
chance,  asks  Mr.  Archer,  would  there  be  of 
Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy  being  able  to  place 
a  new  novel  before  the  world  if  they  had  to  find 
fully  50,000  purchasers  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  incurring  an  initial  outlay  of  from 
£1,000  to  £3,000,  and  to  publish  a  fresh  edi- 
tion every  day  at  a  cost  of  £100?  The  conse- 
quence of  the  theater  being  run  solely  as  a 
money- making  institution  is  deplorable.  Mr. 
Arclier  says  : 

<  <  Can  it  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that  '  mu- 
sical comedy,'  English  and  American,  does 
more  than  ten  thousand  pulpits  can  undo  to 
glorify  and  enforce  the  sporting,  gambling,  bar- 
haunting,  champagne-drinking,  flashy,  and  dis- 
solute ideal  of  life  which  dominates  that  class  of 
production  ?  Do  we  not  see  whole  regiments  of 
young  men  modeling  themselves  in  dress,  man- 
ners, vocabulary,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
morals,  upon  this  or  that  popular  comedian 
whose  leering  inanities  they  regard  as  the  last 
word  of  human  wit  ?  " 

MB.    archer's   SUGOESTION. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  canker  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  London  musical  extravaganza  has  almost  com- 
pletely swamped  the  higher  forms  of  drama.  It 
is  a  political  force,  and  draws  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  together  in  the  bonds  of  rafiiaL 
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vulgarity.  Mr.  Archer  hopes  that  the  idea  of  an 
endowed  theater  will  find  practical  expression  in 
some  pioneer  city  from  the  cooperation  of  private 
munificence  with  public  intelligence.     He  says  : 

*  *  Could  there  be  an  object  of  greater  public 
utility  than  that  of  rendering  the  most  fascinating 
and  universally  popular  of  the  arts  a  source  of  in- 
tellectual and  emotional,  as  well  as  merely  sen- 
suous and  sensational,  pleasure  ? 

*<  The  realization  is  gradually  spreading  among 
us  Anglo-Saxons  that  a  well-ordered  theater 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  institutions  indispensa- 
ble to  an  enlightened  community. 

In  Germany  the  ideal  of  the  theater  as  a  public 
institution,  not  a  private  money-making  machine, 
has  always  triumphed  and  pulled  things  together. 
The  result  is  that  the  German  theater  of  to-day 
keeps  the  classics  of  German  literature  constantly 
before  the  people  ;  treats  Shakespeare  far  more 
intelligently  than  we  do  ourselves  ;  and  has  pro- 
duced an  extraordinarily  rich  and  varied  con- 
temporary drama,  vying  with  that  of  France,  and 
incomparably  more  important,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  the  contemporary  drama  of  England 
and  America. 

<  <  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
repertory  theater,  on  the  lines  of  the  German  city 
theaters,  in  every  considerable  town  (say,  of  150,- 
000  inhabitants  and  upward)  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  would  be  a  magnificent  national 
and  racial  investment,  even  if  each  theater  in- 
volved a  considerable  annual  outlay." 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  GERMAN  DRAMA. 

IN  the  first  quarterly  issue  of  the  Forum^  Mr. 
John  Corbin  contributes  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  drama  in 
the  United  States.  By  way  of  contrast  he  pic- 
tures theatrical  conditions  in  Germany  : 

*<The  theatrical  situation  in  Germany  is  geo- 
graphically the  same  as  in  America, — that  is  to 
•ay,  there  are  many  widely  separated  cities,  each 
one  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  civic  spirit.  The  com- 
mercial basis  of  the  German  theater,  however, 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  in  America.  The 
origin  of  the  theater  was  not  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  public,  but  in  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
it  associated  with  the  royal  courts  of  Germany. 
In  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  many 
other  capitals  there  are  theaters  which,  like  the 
Thedtre  Fran^ais,  are  supported  in  part  by  the 
national  treasury.  These  theaters  are  what  we 
should  call  local  stock  companies  of  the  highest 
character  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  they 
have  given  frequent  productions  of  the  best 
dramas  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern.     Modeled  upon  these,  in  the  lead- 


ing commercial  cities,  stock  company  theaters 
have  been  founded  which  depend  for  support  on 
the  municipality,  and  even  on  private  subscrip- 
tion. 

HEALTHFUL    VARIETY    FOR    ACTORS   AND    PUBLIC. 

*  *  No  sooner  has  a  play  proved  successful  in 
one  German  city  than  it  is  rehearsed  and  put  on 
the  boards  in  all, — thus  becoming  a  part  of  the 
repertory  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  companies 
at  once.  This  does  away  at  a  stroke  with  such 
organization  of  booking  as  is  at  the  root  of  the 
commercial  evil  of  the  American  theater.  It  also 
does  away  with  the  long  run,  which  is  the  root 
of  our  artistic  evil,  for  the  rules  of  the  theaters 
generally  require  that  even  the  most  successful 
pieces  shall  not  be  played  more  than  four  times  a 
week,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  time  may  be 
taken  up  with  revivals  of  the  classics  and  with 
productions  of  new  plays.  The  actors  are  thus 
uon' fit(  d  by  constant  variety.  In  spite  of  this, 
nowevor,  a  play  is  in  the  end  given  as  often  as 
there  is  a  public  to  witness  it,  runs  of  one  and 
two  hundred  performances  being  perhaps  as  fre- 
quent as  in  America.  It  is  true  that  in  any  par- 
ticular city  the  returns  to  the  authors  and  the 
managers  come  in  more  slowly,  but  this  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  play  runs 
simultaneously  in  all  the  leading  cities.  In  many 
other  ways  this  system  is  superior  to  ours. 
The  author  has  a  score  of  managers  to  whom  to 
offer  a  new  play.  The  actor,  when  his  abilities 
warrant,  travels  as  a  guest  from  this  theater  to 
that,  availing  himself  of  the  local  company  and  of 
its  stock  scenery.  The  public  is  constantly  able 
to  see  the  best  old  plays,  and  at  the  same  time 
every  novelty  of  the  season.  Even  the  mercan- 
tile classes  share  in  the  general  profit,  for  a  large 
floating  public  of  well-to-do  people  is  attracted  by 
the  great  educational  advantages  which  a  reper- 
tory theater  offers. 

GERMAN  ACTORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

<<  As  for  America,  or  at  least  English-speaking 
America,  no  one  who  knows  the  conservative 
power  of  established  organization,  even  of  the 
worst,  will  look  for  any  early  duplication  of  this 
system.  As  far  as  the  German- speaking  public 
is  concerned,  the  system  is  to  be  seen  in  fall 
operation  :  there  are  vigorous  and  successfal 
repertory  theaters  in  New  York,  Fhilaiielphia, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  and  every  season  gr^eat 
German  actors,  such  as  Possart,  Sorma,  Odilon, 
Bonn,  and  Sonnenthal,  make  the  tour  of  all 
these  theaters  as  guests.  But  it  will  be  many 
years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  before  this  adminUa 
example  is  imitated  by  the  English- speakiog' 
public.'* 
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EDUCATION  BY  NEWSPAPER. 

A  NOVEL  plan  for  a  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation has  been  proposed  in  India.  The 
proposal  is  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Thorbum,  read  before  the  East  India  Associa- 
tion, and  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly.  Mr.  Thorburn's  proposal  is, 
briefly,  to  publisli  in  each  center,  and  in  all  the 
vernacular,  a  government  newspaper  which 
would  educate  the  people.  At  present  educa- 
tion in  India  is  bad,  and  journalism  worse. 
Only  about  one  in  four  hundred  of  the  number 
of  boys  in  India  is  being  seriously  educated, 
and  only  10  per  cent,  are  undergoing  any  edu- 
cation at  all.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of 
educated  candidates  for  government  employ- 
ment must  struggle  for  positions  worth  less 
than  $100  a  year.  Education  higher  than  ele- 
mentary is  almost  confined  to  town -dwellers  ; 
the  educated  product  is  cast  upon  the  world  at 
an  age  when  instruction  is  only  beginning  to  ex- 
pand the  mind  into  a  thinking  machine  ;  and 
the  educated  class,  unfit  for  oilier  pursuits, 
seeks  clerical  employment,  in  whicli  the  open- 
ings are  few. 

The  reading  of  this  new  class  is  restricted  to 
the  cheai)est  of  the  vernacular  papers,  of  whicli 
thei*e  are  nearly  six  hundred.  These  paper's  pay 
badly,  and  have  small  circulations,  while  the  fear 
of  being  prosecuted  for  seditious  writing  is  ever 
before  them. 

GOVERNMENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr.  Thorbum,  in  view  of  these  facts,  proposes 
that  the  government  of  each  department  should 
start  and  maintain  a  fii*st  class  daily  paper  in  the 
town  vernacular,  which  would  be  sold  at  a  rate 
which  would  compare  with  the  cheapest  journals 
now  circulating.  He  thinks  that  even  if  a  loss 
of  a  lac  of  ruj)ecs  in  each  case  resulted,  the  out- 
lay would  be  proiluctive.  The  editors  should  be 
persons  worthy  of  respect,  either  English  or 
native,  and  such  men,  says  Mr.  Thorburn,  would 
\)e  cheap  at  3,000  rupees  a  month.  Mr.  Thor- 
burn thinks  that  after  a  time  the  loss  would  be 
inconsiderable. 

WUAT    ANGLO-INDIANS    THINK. 

Mr.  Thorburn  calls  this  education  by  news- 
paj>er,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  would  be 
political  as  well.  After  his  paper  was  read  the 
project  was  discussed  by  several  members,  none 
of  whom  approved  of  it.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  said 
he  did  not  think  that  the  starting  of  a  few  news- 
papers would  be  enough  to  tackle  the  grave  dif- 
ficulty which  the  higher  educatiim  of  the  natives 
was  every  day  making  more  important.  Mr. 
Digby  was  even   less    favorable.      He  does  not 


think  that  British  newspapers  make  good  citi- 
zens. He  points  out  certain  practical  difficul- 
ties. Would  the  editor,  he  asks,  have  a  free 
hand  ?  If  so,  he  would  have  to  circulate  dam- 
aging criticisms  on  the  Indian  Government,  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Caine  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
The  government  would  be  a  resounding  board, 
through  which  the  voice  of  criticism  would  eclio 
through  the  land.  The  editor  wouhl  be  com- 
pelled to  take  sides,  and  would  thus  incur  the 
enmity  of  one  party.  A  large  number  of  papers 
would  be  needed,  there  being  eighty  languages 
in  India,  twenty  of  which  are  spoken  by  not  less 
than  a  million  persons.  K  the  papers  were  good, 
they  would  supersede  the  present  English  and 
native  papers,  destroying  the  occupation  of  the 
present  journalists.  Mr.  Digby  does  not  think 
that  the  men  could  be  found  to  work  the  project. 
If  the  Indians  are  to  become  loval  citizens  of  a 
prosperous  empire,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
equals.  The  Hritish  cannot  for  all  time  stand  in 
luco  jmrentis  to  230,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Thorburn,  in  his  reply,  argues  that  if  the 
government  newspapers  were  to  kill  all  the  lower- 
class  newspapers  circulating  in  India,  so  much 
the  better.  He  maintains  also  that  the  news- 
papers would  not  need  to  l>e  published  in  so 
many  different  languages,  as  no  claily  is  now  pub- 
lished except  in  the  recognized  official  vernacular 
of  a  province  and  one  spoken  by  all  educated 
Indians. 

The  project,  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  meet  with 
favor.  It  is  an  interesting  one,  nevertheless. 
But  surely  a  simpler  plan,  both  in  India  and 
Russia,  would  be  for  the  rulers  to  test  for  a  tin.e 
the  effect  of  granting  real  liberty  to  the  press, 
the  most  effective  of  all  enemies  of  sedition. 


TOLSTOY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

IN  La  Revue  for  Juno  15,  M.  Jean  Finot  pub- 
lishes an  unrevised  fragment  from  Count 
Tolstoy's  pen  on  education  and  instruction.  For 
the  ideas  therein  he  disclaims  all  responsibility. 

RELIGIOUS    DOCTRINE   THE     BASIS    OF    EVERYTUINQ. 

As  the  basis  of  everything  should  be  a  re- 
ligious doctrine  suited  to  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion of  men,  this  doctrine  cannot  be  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  lUiddhism,  nor  any  creed  based 
on  trust  in  certain  prophets. 

**  This  doctrine  must  be  justified  by  the  reason, 
aspirations,  and  experience  of  each  man.  And 
this  doctrine  is  Christian  doctrine  in  its  most 
simple  and  rea.sonable  exi)ression.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing we  teach  children  intentionally  ...  is 
conscious  inspiration  ;  everything  which  children 
imitate  ...   is  unconscious  suggestion. 
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<<  Conscious  suggestion  is  what  is  called  in- 
struction ;  unconscious  suggestion  is  what  we 
call,  in  the  narrow  sense,  education,  and  what  I 
shall  call  enlightenment.  .  .  .  In  our  society  in- 
struction is  very  advanced,  but  real  enlighten- 
ment is  not  only  backward,  but  absent.  .  .  . 
That  education  may  be  good  and  moral  it  is 
necessary,  strange  to  say,  that  the  life  of  the  edu- 
cators should  be  good.  It  must  be  good,  not  by 
chance  in  certain  details,but  its  bases  must  be  good." 

"  A  good  life  '*  he  defines  as  one  that  aspires 
toward  perfection,  toward  love. 


<*  INSTRUCTION. 


J> 


As  for  instruction,  or  science,  it  is  merely  the 
transmission  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men 
on  divers  subjects.  Such  thoughts  of  good,  intel- 
ligent men  are  always  about  (1)  religious  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  its  importance;  (2)  experimental 
and  natural  sciences;  (3)  logic  and  mathematics. 

**  All  these  are  true  sciences.  .  .  .  You  know 
or  you  do  not  know.  All  sciences  not  corre- 
sponding to  these  requirements,  such  as  theo- 
logical, legal,  and  historical  studies,  are  mischie- 
vous, and  should  be  excluded." 

Count  Tolstoy  also  strongly  insists  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  some  manual  labor,  be  it 
carpentry,  sewing,  or  other  useful  employment. 

A    DIVISION    OP    TIME. 

*'This  is  how  I  represent  things  to  myself: 
the  teachers  fix  hours  themselves,  but  the  pupils 
are  free  to  come  or  not.  .  .  .  Entire  freedom 
for  the  pupil  to  study  when  ho  wants  to  is  the 
condition  sine  qud  7ion  of  all  useful  teaching, 
is  just  as  in  eating  the  condition  sifie  qud  non  now 
that  the  eater  desires  to  eat.  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  material  things  the  mischief  of  restric- 
tion of  liberty  is  shown  at  once, — by  sickness 
and  derangement  of  the  stomach, — and  that  in 
spiritual  matter  the  results  are  shown  less  quickly, 
perhaps  years  later." 

Eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  for  *<  education 
in  the  narrow  sense — enlightenment,"  also  house- 
cleaning,  manual  work,  with  intervals  for  rest  or 
play  (dependable  on  age)  ;  eight  hours  for  study, 
the  subject  to  be  entirely  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

ON    LANGUAGE    TEACHING. 

"As  for  the  teaching  of  languages — the  more 
one  knows  the  better — I  think  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  learn  French  and  German,  English, 
and,  if  possible,  Esperanto  (a  universal  language). 
Languages  must  be  taught  by  making  the  pupil 
read  a  book  he  knows  and  trying  to  make  him 
understand  the  general  sense,  then  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  essential  words  and  their  roots  in 
the  grammatical  forms." 


MARY'S  HOUSE  AT  EPHESUS. 

IN  the  NouveUe  Revue^  M.  B.  D'Agen  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  ancient  building  at 
Ephesus  which  is  now  believed  by  many  Roman 
Catholics  to  have  sheltered  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  during  the  last  year  of  her  life  on  earth. 

Not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Westphalia  a  village  woman,  Katherine  Emme- 
rich, who  enjoyed  a  great  local  reputation  for 
sanctitv,  and  who  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite. 
She  had  a  Boswell  in  the  person  of  a  humble 
priest  named  Brentano,  to  whom  she  recounted 
at  great  length  her  marvelous  visions,  which  all 
concerned,  and,  as  it  were,  reconstituted,  the  life 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  earth.  He 
kept  a  careful  record  of  all  she  told  him,  and 
after  her  death  several  volumes  dealing  with  her 
**  revelations  "  were  published  ;  these  included  a 
**Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  in  which  are  to  be 
found  many  extraordinary  and  most  elaborate 
details,  which  the  believers  in  Katherine  Emme- 
rich's exceptional  sanctity  regard  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  this  volume,  as  indeed 
all  the  <*  revelations  "  in  question,  never  received 
the  imprimata  of  Rome,  and  no  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  discover  whether  any  of  the 
statements  contained  in  the  volumes  could  be 
verified  by  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  the 
other  places  mentioned  therein. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  superior  of  a  monastery 
at  Smyrna  happened  to  come  across  the  **  Life  of 
the  Virgin,"  and  reading  it  with  a  certain  in. 
credulous  interest,  came  upon  a  passage  where 
the  visionary  described,  with  the  most  minute 
care,  the  house  in  which  it  had  been  revealed  to 
her  that  the  Virgin  Mary  dwelt,  near  EphesuB, 
during  the  last  few  mpnths  of  her  life.  Struck  by 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  details  concerning 
the  country,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  for 
this  spot,  **some  three  leagues  or  three  and  a 
half  leagues  from  Ephesus,  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain  reached  by  a  tortuous  and  narrow  way,  and 
from  the  top  of  which  can  be  seen  Ephesus  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other."  The 
priest  and  a  friend  started  off  on  July  27,  1891. 
After  a  short  journey  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Bulbul  Dag,  the  mountain  clearly  indicated  by 
the  visionary,  and  there,  after  a  stiff  climb,  they 
found  the  building  in  question.  The  news  was 
sent  off  to  Rome,  where,  however,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  skepticism,  greatly  owing  to  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  about  the  year  200,  made  no  mention 
in  his  letters  to  the  then  pope  of  the  boose  in 
question.  In  Asia  Minor  the  spot  has  become  a 
great  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  writer  of  this 
interesting  little  paper  evidently  believes  firmfy 
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that  here  the  modern  world  may  indeed  see  the 
spot  where,  ''after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  together 
with  St.  John,  journeyed  to  Ephesus,  and  there 
spent  the  remaining  year  of  her  life.'' 


THE  SHEEP-DOG  TRIALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

THERE  is  a  delightful  article  by  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore  in  Everybody's  for  August,  de- 
scribing "The  Sheep-Dog  Trials  at  Troutbeck," 
in  the  north  of  England.  In  this  little  retired 
village  the  sheep- herders  of  the  north  gather 
together  every  year  to  witness  the  trials  of  their 
collies,  conducted  according  to  the  most  stringent 
rules  and  regulations.  The  display  of  intelli- 
gence and  beautiful  training  on  the  part  of  the 
sheep-dogs  is  most  fascinating.  Mr.  Dugmore  is 
not  only  a  real  artist  with  the  camera,  but  is,  as 
well,  a  wonderful  observer  and  student  of  nature. 
The  accounts  of  these  trials  are  illustrated  with 
his  beautiful  photographs  taken  at  the  last  sheep- 
dog  trials  in  August,  1901. 

The  task  set  each  dog  was  to  convey  three  sheep 
over  rough  ground  from  the  starting  pen  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  finishing 
pen.  The  route  was  fixed  by  flags,  and  the 
sheep  had  to  be  conveyed  between  these  flags. 
The  man  whose  dog  was  working  stood  on  a 
knoll  about  150  yards  from  the  starting  point, 
and  not  until  his  dog  had  gotten  the  sheep  to  the 
finishing  point  was  he  allowed  to  leave  this  knoll. 
From  that  distant  point  he  had  to  guide  his  dog 
as  best  he  could  by  signs  and  signals,  shrill 
whistling,  and  sometimes  calling. 

Forty -two  dogs  were  entered  in  the  last  trial, 
and  Mr.  Dugmore  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
performance  of  the  fii*st  starter,  Laddie. 

The  dog  seemed  to  realize  that  some  special 
effort  was  called  for  to-day,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly first  at  his  master  and  then  toward  the 
judges'  tent.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  eagerly 
to  be  released.  The  wave  of  a  red  flag  was 
the  signal  for  the  simultaneous  release  of  the 
three  penned  sheep  and  the  anxious,  eager  dog. 
At  once  the  latter  made  toward  the  three  be- 
wildered sheep,  directed  first  by  his  master's  call, 
for  the  bracken  was  high  and  hid  the  animals 
from  the  dog's  view. 

*'  But  not  long  before  he  saw  them,  however. 
Without  seemingly  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  his  master's  call,  he  hurried  them  along  at  a 
lively  speed.  Up  the  stone- covered  hillside  they 
scampered  till  they  reached  the  first  flag.  Then 
Laddie  stopped  an  instant  for  orders, — a  simple 
whistle  which  he  understood, — and  once  more 
the  three  sheep  are  off,  with  the  dog  following 
dose  behind,  guiding  them  carefully,  and  keep- 


ing all  three  closely  bunched  together  as  they 
pass  the  first  of  a  scries  of  flags.  .  .  .  Over  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  down  the  slope  they  went, 
faster  and  faster,  until,  still  well  bunched,  the 
brook  was  passed,  and  they  were  going  up  hill 
toward  the  first  pair  of  flags.  Then  one  of  the 
sheep  made  a  bolt  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
crag  ;  but  Laddie  turned  it  back  quick  as  a  flash, 
thereby  saving  much  time.  Once  more  tliey  made 
for  the  opening  between  the  two  flags  that  seemed 
to  be  planted  so  very  close  together.  When  quite 
near  they  hesitated,  and  had  to  be  urged  on.  As 
soon  as  they  started  in  the  right  direction,  Lad- 
die lay  down  and  watched  them  as  they  walked 
slowly  along,  leaving  the  flags  on  either  side. 

**  Looking  toward  his  master  for  new  direc- 
tions, he  quickly  overtook  his  charges,  who  were 
slowly  making  their  way  for  the  hilltop,  and, 
turning  them  in  the  direction  of  the  next  flag, 
now  forced  them  into  a  gallop.  Over  tlie  rocks 
they  went,  sure-footed  as  goats,  frequently  lost  to 
view  among  the  bracken,  but  each  time  reappear- 
ing with  the  gray  dog  close  at  their  lieels. 

<*  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  to  within  six 
feet  of  the  flags,  and  seemed  to  be  going  well,^ 
when  suddenly,  without  warning,  they  galloped 
off  on  the  wrong  side.  The  bracken  was  so  high 
that  the  poor  dog  had  not  seen  the  second  mark. 
*Coom  t*mo,  lad  I  coom  t'me  I  *  shouted  his  mas- 
ter, and  then  the  dog  realized  that  a  mistake  had 
.  been  made,  and  ran  to  a  clear  piece  of  ground, 
from  which  he  could  see  his  master  and  get  his 
signals.  The  sheep,  fortunately,  had  stopi>ed 
soon  after  passing  the  flag,  and  the  dog  under- 
stood that  they  must  be  driven  back  outside  the 
mark  (for  such  is  the  rule),  then  turned  sharply 
round  and  brought  between  the  two  flags. 

*'How  he  undei-stood  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize,  but  that  he  did  was  proved  by  his  ac- 
tions ;  try  as  tlie  sheep  might  to  go  the  wrong 
way.  Laddie, — now  coaxing,  now  forcing  them, — 
soon  had  all  three  in  ppsition  for  starting  again 
for  the  narrow  way  that  led  between  the  two 
fluttering  flags. 

<  <  <  T'hame,  Laddie  !  t'hame  I '  called  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  Laddie  turned  those  sheep  sharply 
round  and  brought  them  between  the  two  red 
and  white  flags  at  full  gallop." 

Finally  Laddie  gets  them  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  pen,  and  his  master  leaves  his  knoll 
and  runs  to  assist  in  the  penning.  The  pen  has 
an  opening  only  big  enough  to  admit  one  sheep, 
and  so  placed  as  to  give  the  worst  possible  angle 
of  entrance.  Moreover,  the  driving  has  to  be 
completed  in  a  certain  time,  and  only  one  minute 
and  twenty  seconds  remains. 

<<  J.  R.  stood  on  one  side  of  the  pen  and  beck- 
oned Laddie  to  bring  the  three  scared-looking 
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sheep  forward.  Slowly  they  came  until  near  the 
goal ;  then,  before  man  or  dog  could  stop  them, 
all  three  bolted  past,  and  fully  half  a  minute  was 
lost  in  bringing  them  back. 

"At  last,  by  coaxing  ever  so  gently,  they  were 
taken  to  the  pen,  and  two  were  passed  through 
the  narrow  entrance  and  penned.  The  third, 
however,  turned  at  the  critical  moment  and 
bolted. 

**  Time  was  nearly  up  ;  but  a  few  seconds  re- 
mained. Could  the  animal  be  recovered  before 
those  seconds  had  i)assed  T 

*  <  The  spectators  held  tlieir  breath  and  watched 
intently;  the  time-keeper  stood,  watch  in  hand, 
ready  to  call  tlie  fatal  word  <  Time, '  while  the 
man  and  the  dog  were  working  with  nervous 
energy.  It  was  a  race  against  the  second-hand 
of  a  watch,  and  the  odds  were  in  favor  of  the 
second-hand.  Fortunately  the  two  sheep  in  the 
pen  had  remained  there,  so  the  undivided  atten- 
tion was  given  to  bringing  in  the  third,  which 
had  run  about  fifty  yards  before  Laddie  could 
turn  it.  Back  they  came,  the  driven  and  the 
driver,  until  once  more  they  were  close  to  the 
pen.  Then  the  dog  dropped  down,  with  his 
head  on  his  paws,  watching  the  sheep  as  it  stood 
near  the  narrow  entrance. 

*  <  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  man,  with  arms 
outspread,  while  the  dog  crawled  on  his  belly 
toward  the  staring,  panting  sheep.  Once  the 
sheep  turned,  as  though  to  run,  when,  quick  as 
a  flash.  Laddie  stood  up  and  took  a  step  forward, 
ready  to  cut  off  the  retreat;  but  the  sheep, 
thinking  better  of  it,  turned  toward  the  pen, 
and,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  slowly  entered, 
one  second  ahead  of  time." 

Our  friend  Laddie,  however,  did  not  win  the 
prize  on  this  day.  It  went  to  an  old  dog  named 
Jack,  **  who  gave  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of 
the  day,  making  some  wonderful  retrieves,  keep- 
ing his  sheep  well  in  hand  while  he  completed 
the  course  and  the  penning  in  seven  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds." 


MOVEMENTS  OF  BRAINLESS  ANIMALS. 

THE  purposef Illness  and  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  animals  from  which  the  brain 
has  been  wholly  or  partially  removed  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Merzbacher,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Archiv  fur  die  gesammie  Physio' 
logic  lies  Menschen  und  der  Thieve. 

What  the  physical  basis  of  consciousness  is, 
and  how  bodily  activities  are  incited  and  con- 
trolled, are  questions  which  have  always  both 
interested  and  eluded  learned  men.  The  Chinese 
held  the  belief  that  the  stomach  was  the  seat  of 
the  mind.     In  later  times  the  doctrine   of   the 


spirits  prevailed  among  European  nations,  ac- 
cording to  which  thought  and  motion  were 
caused  by  a  fluid  that  passed  out  from  the  brain 
through  a  system  of  tubes  in  the  body  and  back 
to  the  brain  again.  After  that  scientists  took 
up  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  mere  theorizing 
became  unpopular.  From  anatomical  studies  it 
seemed  that  the  brain  was  a  great  mass  of  nerv- 
ous material  that  exerted  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  body,  responded  to  stimuli,  and  origi- 
nated impulses  which  were  conducted  through  the 
body  over  nerves  extending  out  from  the  brain. 
We  are  now  turning  away  from  this  extreme 
view  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  brain,  in 
the  light  of  certain  experiments  made  upon 
animals  with  mutilated  brains,  and  with  the 
present  diversity  of  opinion  the  scientist  may  say 
with  the  poet  that  he  has  come  <  *  Wo  er  niehts 
Festes  zu  erfassen  weiss,^* 

For  the  studies  described,  a  number  of  frogs 
were  chloroformed,  their  skulls  opened,  and  parts 
of  the  brain  removed,  after  which  the  frogs  were 
cared  for  until  they  recovered.  Those  frogs 
from  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  optic 
thalami  had  been  wholly  removed  were  able  to 
use  their  legs  as  well  as  before,  making  all  cus- 
tomary  movements,  and  coordinating  the  move- 
ments  with  each  otlier.  Operations  upon  both  the 
brain  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
that  extend  into  the  legs  produce  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  movements,  the  hind  legs  doing  as  they 
will,  sometimes  acting  in  harmony  with  the  fore 
legs,  sometimes  not,  or  each  leg  would  move  in- 
dependently without  regard  either  to  the  fore 
legs  or  to  the  corresponding  member  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  a  number  of  frogs  the  sensory  roots  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  hind  legs  were  cut  through. 
When  only  one  side  is  operated  upon,  the  frog 
is  usually  ready  to  spring  away  immediately  after 
the  operation,  the  only  difference  being  a  slight 
tendency  of  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  to 
cling  to  the  thigh.  If  the  legs  do  not  assume 
the  right  position  at  once  after  the  spring,  they 
usually  do  in  a  short  time.  When  both  sides 
are  operated  upon,  the  effects  are  more  pronounced 
and  of  a  different  nature,  showing  that  the  move- 
ments of  one  extremity  are  affected  by  the  move- 
ments of  its  mate  on  the  opposite  side  ;  that  the 
sensibility  and  motility  of  one  foot  indaoes 
equally  strong  reactions  in  the  opposite  mem- 
ber. 

This  influence  which  the  mobility  and  send* 
bility  of  one  side  exerts  on  the  other  has  its 
parallel  in  human  pathology,  as  shown  in  cases 
of  one-sided  paresis,  when  one  limb  can  be  moved 
only  when  similar  motions  are  made  at  the 
time  by  the  other. 
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The  writer  finds  throe  sources  of  control  for 
every  member.  Parts  of  the  brain,  the  sensibil- 
ity of  the  extremity  itself,  and  sympathetic  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  sensibility  and  motility  of 
the  corres|K)nding  organ  opposite.  The  regula- 
tion through  sensibility  is  relatively  strongest. 


(( 


THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

THE  Glory  and  Decadence  of  the  White 
Elephant"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
M.  Henry  de  Varigny  in  tliie  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle,  from  which  may  be  gleaned  some  curious 
details  as  to  this  favored  one  among  his  kind. 

The  white  elephant,  as  is  not  perhaps  univer- 
sally known,  is  not  wliite  at  all, — only  of  lighter 
hue  than  his  fellows,  his  hide  being  light  or 
reddish  gray.  A  perfect  specimen  should  have 
pink  eyes  with  y(;llow  iris,  hide  of  a  light  brown- 
ish red,  and  tlie  interior  of  his  oars  and  trunk, 
as  well  as  liis  nails,  should  be  white,  and  his 
hair  red.  But  Europeans  are  unjust  in  attrib- 
uting the  epithet  ''white"  to  Oriental  exngger- 
ation,  as  the  error  is  that  of  translators  having 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fine  points  of 
Eastern  vernaculars.  **Tho  truth  is,"  says 
Pyana,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Imperial  and 
Asiatic  QuarkrJy  Review^  "that  the  term  of 
wliite  elephant  does  not  exactly  translate  the 
Siamese  or  Burniose  word  which  indicates  the 
color  of  the  animal.  In  Burmese,  for  instance, 
they  say  sin  ]>i/u^  sin  moaning  elephant.  But 
]*y»ij  although  nieaning  white,  has  also  other  ac- 
ceptations,— such  as  gray,  light,  loss  dark.  It  is 
used  to  characterize  the  lighter  complexion  of  a 
native  woman  less  dusky  than  her  countrywomen 
without  being  even  remotely  to  be  confounded 
with  a  Caucasian.  Besides,  the  Burmese  often 
use  the  expression  sin  ncc,  meaning  rod  elephant. 
In  Siamese  the  animal  is  called  clmng  pueuk^ 
chang  being  equivalent  to  elephant.  Pueuk, 
wliich  formerly  meant  white  or  light,  is  now 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  albino.  Thus  wo  see 
that  the  native  expressions  are  erroneously  trans- 
late<l  by  whit^  elephant ;  the  correct  term  would 
be  light  elephant." 

THE    WHITE    ELEPHANT    IN    MYTHOLOGY. 

According  to  the  Buddhist  legend,  iKjfore  as- 
suming the  human  form  of  Gautama,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  Buddha  lived  in  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant ;  so,  in  all  probability  the  prestige  of  the 
white  elephant  dated  much  further  back  than 
Buddhism,  else  he  would  not  have  been  chosen 
as  the  precursor  of  Gautama.  Indeed,  the  ele- 
phant had  his  place  in  the  Indian  pantheon  since 
the  most  remote  periods.  Indra  was  always  rep- 
resented as  mounted  on  an  elephant,  wlio  shared 


in  his  divinity  ;  and  in  the  ancient  worship  of 
the  sun,  the  white  elephant  and  the  white  horse 
were  considered  emblems  of  the  sun  himself. 
Inspired,  doubtless,  byrominisconcos  of  the  solar 
myth,  there  is  a  Vodic  tradition  that  at  certain 
long- separated  periods  in  the  existence  of  the 
world,  a  universal  monarch  makes  his  appear- 
ance on  earth.  He  is  of  c(»lostial  origin,  and  the 
initiated  recognize  him  by  varied  and  numerous 
signs.  For  the  feet  alone  there  are  thirty-two 
signs.  Besides  physical  signs,  this  miraculous 
personage  possesses  seven  })articularly  precious 
accessories,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  a  white  ele- 
phant. Without  the  white  elephant,  all  claims 
lack  authenticity,  llonce  it  is  easily  understood 
why  the  different  kings  of  the  Indo-Chinese  re- 
gion and  of  the  Buddhist  countries, — each  deem- 
ing himself  the  only  authentic  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  kings,  all  cherishing  the  hope  of 
becoming  the  legendary  universal  monarch, — 
consider  the  white  elephant  an  indispensable  pos- 
session, and  have  done  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  procure  him,  by  hook  or  by  crook, — by  crook 
preferably,  because  it  is  tiio  surer  way. 

But  the  true  country  of  the  white  elephant  is 
Indo-China.  There  his  prestige  has  boon  long- 
est maintained.  There  the  proudest  orders  of 
knighthood  boar  liis  imago  on  their  regalia  ;  there 
he  still  majestically  represents  the  national  an- 
tiquity and  glory  on  the  royal  banner.  The 
travelers  who  visited  Siam  and  the  neighboring 
regions  in  the  sixteenth  century  bear  witness  to 
this  veneration  in  many  passages.  When  the 
Trojans  were  fighting  because  of  a  woman,  many 
Orientals  waged  war  to  gain  a  white  elephant, 
and  even  about  1050  there  was  continual  strife 
between  the  Siamese  and  the  king  of  Pegu  be- 
cause of  seven  white  elopliants  the  latter  coveted. 

HOXOHEI)    IN    HIS   OWN    COUNTBY. 

Only  twenty-five  years  ago  the  lot  of  the  white 
elephant  in  Siam  was  an  extremely  enviable  one. 
A  party  of  hunters  discovered  a  very  good  speci- 
men. The  news  spread,  and  the  whoh^  country 
went  wild  with  delight.  The  king  immediately 
dispatched  an  escort  of  great  personages,  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  mount  guard  around  the  animal, 
which  was  tied  by  silken  ropes  in  the  forest 
where  he  was  found.  For,  like  his  ordinary 
brethren,  the  white  elopliant  has  to  undergo  a 
course  of  taming  and  domestication  b(»foro  he  is 
brought  to  the  capital.  Professionals  instructed 
him  in  etiquette,  and  the  great  personages  served 
as  guard  of  honor.  Meanwhile,  people  fiockojl 
from  all  directions  to  see  him,  bringing  presents 
and  invoking  for  him  the  divine  prott^ction.  He 
was  then  conducted  in  royal  pomp  to  Ayuthia, 
special  roads  having  been  built  from  the  ^Uiq^qI 
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his  discovery  to  the  nearest  higliway,  and  a  sort 
of  floating  house  of  rare  wood,  drawn  by  pon- 
toons, lined  with  silk,  adorned  with  banners, 
and  surrounded  by  a  flotilla  of  gilded  barks,  was 
furnished  to  convey  him  across  the  river.  The 
king,  with  the  court,  met  the  cavalcade  here, 
and  kneeling  before  the  elephant  made  appropri- 
ate offerings.  Tlie  priests  then  read  a  very  long 
address  of  welcome,  ending  thus  :  * '  It  is  due  to 
your  own  merit  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  see 
this  beautiful  city,  to  enjoy  its  riches  and  to 
become  the  favored  guest  of  His  Most  Serene 
Majesty  the  King."  Then  the  Brahmins  baptized 
him  with  holy  water,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
highest  title  the  king  could  confer. 

This  title  was  written  on  a  piece  of  sugar  cane, 
together  with  a  number  of  phrases  enumerating  the 
qualities,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  the  new  lord, 
and  the  sugar  cane  was  extended  to  His  High- 
ness, who  swallowed  it  on  the  spot,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  he  accepted  the  honors  granted  him. 
Then  the  procession  advanced  to  Bangkok,  all 
illuminated  and  decorated  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Here  awaited  him  a  palace  second  in  splendor 
only  to  the  king's  ;  an  elaborate  wardrobe, — 
velvet  and  silk  coverings  embroidered  in  gold  and 
jewels, — ornaments  and  marvelous  trappings, 
with  a  gold  plaque  to  bo  suspended  on  his  fore- 
head (on  which  was  inscribed  his  patent  of  nobil- 
ity) ;  a  prime  minister,  a  retinue  of  slaves,  a 
choir  of  priests,  an  orchestra  of  musicians,  anu — 
a  corps  de  hallet  I  To  maintain  this  establishment 
a  whole  district  was  granted  him,  all  the  revenues 
of  which  were  paid  into  his  treasury.  Thus 
amply  provided  for,  His  Elephantine  Highness 
led  a  life  so  indolent  that  he  soon  succumbed 
to  the  too  great  kindness  lavished  upon  him. 
Then  a  royal  funeral  was  given  him,  and  the 
search  for  a  successor  was  begun. 


DEATH  IN  FOLK-LORE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  is  that  by  M.  Le  Braz, 
dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  folk-lore  view 
of  death.  From  time  immemorial,  he  points  out, 
the  Celtic  race  have  believed  in  a  future  life,  and 
'have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  death.  In  southern  Europe  the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  great  Destroyer  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  intense  horror  and  fear.  The 
Romans, — who  were,  of  course,  southern, — were 
amazed  at  the  calmness  with  which  the  northern 
races  conquered  by  them  regarded  death.  The 
Gauls  had  among  their  divinities  one  who  was 
styled  the  God  of  Death,  and  many  of  them  be- 
lieved that  from  him  all  mankind  was  descended. 
The  Celtic  ancients  believed  that  the  country  of 


the  dead  lay  beyond  the  seas,  and  was  in  fact  a 
real  country  or  tract  of  land. 

Occasionally,  in  the  oldest  folk-lore  of  Brit- 
tany, historians  come  across  traces  of  this  idea, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  be- 
reaved widow  would  set  sail  on  the  sea  in  the 
firm  hope  that  she  would  reach  the  **  other  side.*' 
Of  ghosts,  or  returning  spirits  (those  that  come 
back,  as  they  are  styled  in  France),  the  Celtic 
people  seem  to  have  had  no  thought  at  all  till 
about  the  tenth  century  ;  but  during  the  last 
thousand  years  spirits  have  played  a  considerable 
rdh  in  Celtic  literarature,  and  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Brittany  is  constant  reference  made  to 
the  banshee,  who  foretells  disaster  by  her  pres- 
ence. 

Brittany  has  remained  curiously  medisBval, 
and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  her  somewhat 
morbid  interest  in  death.  Even  now  in  many  a 
Breton  village  the  parish  church  is  not  known  as 
the  House  of  God,  but  as  the  **  House  of  the 
Dead  ;*'  and  till  quite  recently  there  was  a  place 
put  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the 
departed.  Not  unfrequently,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  village  fane,  a  second  chapel,  entirely 
given  up  to  the  cult  of  the  dead,  claimed  each 
Sunday  the  suffrages  of  the  villagers.  Many  of 
these  remain,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  nota- 
bly the  Campo  Santo  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon.  In- 
scriptions,— some  curious,  some  pathetic,  some 
strangely  pagan, — are  to  be  found  running  round 
these  mortuary  chapels.  Many  are  in  Latin, 
others  in  French,  and  even  more  in  Celtic  A 
favorite  motto  is  that  addressed  to  the  still  living 
passer-by  :  **  Oh  I  sinner,  repent  while  there  is 
still  time,  for  one  day  you  will  also  be  here." 
Yet  another  favorite  dictum  is  a  Celtic  verse  of 
which  tlie  sense,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  ren- 
dered :  <*  Death,  judgment  and  hell ;  when 
mankind  thinks  on  these  things  it  should  trem- 
ble. He  who  does  not  think  of  death  is  surely 
lacking  in  mind."  Once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  processions  take  place  all  over  Brit- 
tany, each  wending  its  way  to  one  of  these  mor- 
tuary chapels. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  build 
these  mortuary  chapels  at  some  distance  from  the 
villages.  This  appears  like  profanation  to  the 
pious  Bretons,  whose  ideal  mortuary  would  al- 
ways be  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  village, 
with  the  houses  grouped  round.  It  is  thought  to 
be  unlucky  if  an  infant  on  its  way  to  be  chxis- 
tened  does  not  go  through  a  burial  ground,  and 
the  cemetery  is  the  chosen  meeting-place  for 
lovers.  There  is  something  profoundly  touching 
about  a  Breton  churchyard  ;  the  graves  aze  beau- 
tifully kept  and  covered  with  quaint  offenagi. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  August  Century  is  *'The 
New  New  YorlE,**  Mr.  Randall  Biackshaw's  ac- 
ooant  of  what  is  being  done  to  make  a  great  city  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  original  purchase  price  of 
Manhattan  Island  was  about  124.  To-day  building 
sites  have  brought  more  than  $340  a  squ.are  foot,  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Greater  New 
York  is  to-day  about  $8,250,000,000.  Mr.  Blackshaw 
thinks  that  of  all  great  works  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  Manhattan,  the  most  significant  are  the 
projected  railway  tunnels,  with  the  East  River  bridges 
taking  second  place.  Next  to  these  comes  the  erection 
of  such  magnificent  buildings  as  the  Episcopal  cathe- 
dral, the  public  library,  the  proposed  post  office  and 
the  custom  house,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
stock  exchange.  Mr.  Blackshaw  thinks  that  the  pro- 
posed tri-centennisl  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  will  find  us  in  1900  with  a  city  three  cen- 
turies old  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

THE  KINO  OF  AMERICAN  SHOWMEN. 

There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  late  **P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Showman  and  Humorist,''  by  Joel  Benton.  Mr. 
Benton  writes  of  Bamum  as  the  gigantic  dispenser  of 
amusement.  Mr.  Barnum's  home  was  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  he  was  fond  of  putting  something  in  the 
buildings  and  fields  that  suggested  a  show.  On  one  oc- 
casion be  had  an  elephant  engaged  in  plowing  on  a 
sloping  hill  where  it  could  plainly  be  seen  by  passen- 
gers of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. This  sight  was  so  widely  described  and  dis- 
cussed that  the  shoirman  received  letters  from  farmers 
all  over  the  United  States,  asking  him  how  much  hay 
an  elephant  ate,  and  if  it  were  more  profitable  to  plough 
with  an  elephant  than  with  horses  or  oxen.  Mr.  Bar- 
nnm  invariably  answered:  **If  you  have  a  large  mu- 
secra  in  New  York,  and  a  gr-.a\;  railway  sends  trains 
full  of  passengers  within  eyeshot  oi  the  performance,  it 
will  pay,  and  pay  well ;  but  If  you  have  no  such  in- 
stitution, then  horses  or  oxen  will  prove  more  economi- 
cal.'' At  Mr.  Bamum's  house  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut could  be  often  seen,  unbending  himself; 
Horace  Greeley  was  a  not  infrequent  visitor,  '*  Mark 
Twain  "  and  Elias  Howe  often  dropped  In;  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  when  he  came  to  America,  was  the  guest  of 
the  showman. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  VOLCANIC  DI    *.STEBS. 

Prof.  James  F.  Kemp,  of  Columbia  University,  writes 
on  **  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes."  There  is  a  graphic 
record  of  the  Martinique  disaster  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  Tioap^neral  of  the  island  in  the  form,  of  a  journal 
from  May  3  to  May  21,  and  the  life  in  the  doome<i  city 
is  shown  by  translations  from  the  leading  newspaper  of 
St.  Pierre,  Le$  Colonies,  in  its  editions  of  May  1  to  7, 
the  week  prerious  to  the  disaster.  The  CctUury  pays 
attention,  too,  to  St.  Yincent^s  catastrophe,  by  printing 
the  observatlcms  and  narratives  of  two  eye-witnesses, 
Cmptein  Calder,  chief  of  police  of  St.  Vincent,  and  T. 
IfdG.  MeDooAld,  owner  of  the  Richmond  Vale  estate 
«thtMiw4 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Harper's  contains  an  article  on  "  The 
Lineage  of  the  Classics,"  by  Dr.  F.  6.  Kenyon, 
who  tells  how  the  works  of  the  great  authors  of  the 
ancient  world,  of  Homer  and  Thucydides,  of  Virgil  and 
Livy,  have  been  preserved,  and  illustrates  his  explana- 
tion by  reproductions  from  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  Of  the  classics  proper  we  have  no  original 
autographs,  nor  any  copies  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
them.  The  plays  of  .£schylus  were  written  between 
485  and  450  B.C.,  for  instance,  and  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  them,  a  few  unimportantscraps  excepted, 
was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  an  interval  of 
some  1,500  years.  For  Sophocles,  for  Thucydides,  for 
Herodotus,  the  interval  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
for  Pindar  and  Euripides  it  extends  to  1,600  years.  Thus 
the  destruction  of  manuscripts  of  the  classics  has  been 
enormous  owing  to  the  fragility  of  the  papyrus  on 
which  the  original  matter  was  written.  Then  the  rolls 
of  manuscript  might  be  thirty  feet  long,  which  rendered 
tlicm  unwieldy  and  more  liable  to  destruction.  Many 
g-.-'-xt  authors  have  totally  perished,  and  some  of  the 
greiit  works  of  the  classics  we  do  know  have  been  finally 
lost. 

Prof.  Robert  K.  Duncan  writes  on  "Radio- Activity, 
A  New  Property  of  Matt^jr."  The  cathode  rays  and  the 
X-rays  arise  from  a  Crookes  tube,  a  mechanism  which  is 
the  complicated  result  of  centuries  of  thought ;  they  are 
a  property  of  condition.  The  Becquerel  rays,  discov. 
ered  by  Henri  Becquerel,  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, come  from  radium,  a  substance  dug  from  the 
ground,  which  emits  them,  apparently,  forever  and 
forever,  as  it  has  emitted  them  through  the  countless 
centuries  of  the  past,  without  any  extrinsic  infiuence. 
It  is  their  natural  intrinsic  property— a  new  property 
of  matter— radio-activity.  The  radium  rays  possess  the 
X-ray  properties  of  penetrating  matter  generally  con- 
sidered opaque.  Aluminum  is  transparent  to  the  rays, 
whose  power  is  infiuenced  only  by  the  density  of  the 
substance  interposed.  Lead  is  comparatively  opaque. 
The  physiological  effect  of  Becquerel  rays  is  curious. 
A  pinch  of  radium  salt  contained  in  a  sealed  glass  tube 
was  placed  in  a  cardboard  box,  which  was  then  tied  to 
the  sleeve  of  a  professor  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  An 
intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed  by  a  suppu- 
rating sore  which  took  more  than  three  months  to 
heal.  Mr.  Duncan  says  that  considering,  then,  the 
cost  of  the  pitch-blende  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
the  value  of  radium  would  be  at  least  $10,000  a 
gramme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  a  gramme 
exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock  writes  on  "The  Primeval  North 
American^  and  the  civilization  which  flourished  in 
North  America  about  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Korean  immigration  of  the  year  544,  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Mexican  empire  in  1S25,  was  but  an 
Incidental  contribution  to  the  growing  population  of 
North  America.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Oldys  contributes  a 
very  suggestive  essay  on  "Parallel  Growth  of  Bird  and 
Human  Music,"  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
imaginative  material  embellished  with  pictures  in 
colors. 
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his  discovery  to  the  nearest  higliway,  and  a  sort 
of  floating  house  of  rare  wood,  drawn  by  pon- 
toons, lined  with  silk,  adorned  with  banners, 
and  surrounded  l)y  a  flotilla  of  gilded  barks,  was 
furnished  to  convoy  him  across  the  river.  The 
king,  with  the  court,  met  the  cavalcade  here, 
and  kneeling  before  the  elephant  made  appropri- 
ate offerings.  Tlie  priests  then  read  a  very  long 
address  of  welcome,  ending  thus  :  *'  It  is  due  to 
your  own  merit  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  see 
this  beautiful  city,  to  enjoy  its  riches  and  to 
become  the  favored  guest  of  His  Most  Serene 
Majesty  the  King."  Then  the  Brahmins  baptized 
him  with  holy  water,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
highest  title  the  king  could  confer. 

This  title  was  written  on  a  piece  of  sugar  cane, 
together  with  a  number  of  phrases  enumerating  the 
qualities,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  the  new  lord, 
and  the  sugar  cane  was  extended  to  His  High- 
ness, who  swallowed  it  on  the  spot,  thus  indicat- 
ing that  he  accepted  the  honors  granted  him. 
Then  the  procession  advanced  to  Bangkok,  all 
illuminated  and  decorated  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Here  awaited  him  a  palace  second  in  splendor 
only  to  the  king's  ;  an  elaborate  wardrobe, — 
velvet  and  silk  coverings  embroidered  in  gold  and 
jewels, — ornaments  and  marvelous  trappings, 
with  a  gold  plaque  to  be  suspended  on  his  fore- 
head (on  which  was  inscribed  his  patent  of  nobil- 
ity) ;  a  prime  minister,  a  retinue  of  slaves,  a 
clioir  of  priests,  an  orchestra  of  musicians,  anu — 
a  corps  de  ballet  I  To  maintain  this  establishment 
a  whole  district  was  granted  him,  all  the  revenues 
of  which  were  paid  into  his  treasury.  Thus 
amply  provided  for.  His  Elephantine  Highness 
led  a  life  so  indolent  that  he  soon  succumbed 
to  the  too  great  kindness  lavished  upon  him. 
Then  a  royal  funeral  was  given  him,  and  the 
search  for  a  successor  was  begun. 


DEATH  IN  FOLK-LORE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  is  that  by  M.  Le  Braz, 
dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  folk-lore  view 
of  death.  From  time  immemorial,  he  points  out, 
the  Celtic  race  have  believed  in  a  future  life,  and 
•have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  death.  In  southern  Europe  the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  great  Destroyer  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  intense  horror  and  fear.  The 
Romans, — who  were,  of  course,  southern, — were 
amazed  at  the  calmness  with  which  the  northern 
races  conquered  by  them  regarded  death.  The 
Gauls  had  among  their  divinities  one  who  was 
styled  the  God  of  Death,  and  many  of  them  be- 
lieved that  from  him  all  mankind  was  descended. 
Tb9  Celtic  ancients  believed  that  the  country  of 


the  dead  lay  beyond  the  seas,  and  was  in  fact  a 
real  country  or  tract  of  land. 

Occasionally,  in  the  oldest  folk-lore  of  Brit- 
tany, historians  come  across  traces  of  this  idea, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  be- 
reaved widow  would  set  sail  on  the  sea  in  the 
firm  hope  that  she  would  reach  the  **  other  side." 
Of  ghosts,  or  returning  spirits  (those  that  come 
back,  as  they  are  styled  in  France),  the  Celtic 
people  seem  to  have  had  no  thought  at  all  till 
about  the  tenth  century  ;  but  during  the  last 
thousand  years  spirits  have  played  a  considerable 
role  in  Celtic  literarature,  and  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Brittany  is  constant  reference  made  to 
the  banshee,  who  foretells  disaster  by  her  pres- 
ence. 

Brittany  has  remained  curiously  medisBval, 
and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  her  somewhat 
morbid  interest  in  death.  Even  now  in  many  a 
Breton  village  the  parish  church  is  not  known  as 
the  House  of  God,  but  as  the  *' House  of  the 
Dead  ;"  and  till  quite  recently  there  was  a  place 
put  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  bones  of  the 
departed.  Not  unfrequently,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  village  fane,  a  second  chapel,  entirely 
given  up  to  the  cult  of  the  dead,  claimed  each 
Sunday  the  suffrages  of  the  villagers.  Many  of 
these  remain,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  nota- 
bly the  Campo  Santo  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon.  In- 
scriptions,— some  curious,  some  pathetic,  some 
strangely  pagan, — are  to  be  found  running  round 
these  mortuary  chapels.  Many  are  in  Latin, 
others  in  French,  and  even  more  in  Celtic.  A 
favorite  motto  is  that  addressed  to  the  still  living 
passer-by  :  **  Oh  I  sinner,  repent  while  there  is 
still  time,  for  one  day  you  will  also  be  here." 
Yet  another  favorite  dictum  is  a  Celtic  verse  of 
whicli  tlie  sense,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  ren- 
dered :  **  Death,  judgment  and  hell ;  when 
mankind  thinks  on  these  things  it  should  trem- 
ble. He  who  does  not  think  of  death  is  surely 
lacking  in  mind."  Once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All 
Saints*  Day,  processions  take  place  all  over  Brit- 
tany, each  wending  its  way  to  one  of  these  mor- 
tuary chapels. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  build 
these  mortuary  chapels  at  some  distance  from  the 
villages.  This  appears  like  profanation  to  the 
pious  Bretons,  whose  ideal  mortuary  would  al- 
ways be  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  village, 
with  the  houses  grouped  round.  It  is  thought  to 
be  unlucky  if  an  infant  on  its  way  to  be  chiis- 
tencd  does  not  go  through  a  burial  ground,  and 
the  cemetery  is  the  chosen  meeting-place  for 
lovers.  There  is  something  profoundly  touching 
about  a  Breton  churchyard  ;  the  graves  are  beau- 
tifully kept  and  covered  with  quaint  offerings. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  August  Century  is  **  The 
New  New  York,"  Mr.  Randall  Blackshaw's  ac- 
count of  what  is  being  done  to  make  a  great  city  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  original  purchase  price  of 
Manhattan  Island  was  about  $24.  To-<la3'  building 
Rites  have  brought  more  than  $340  a  square  foot,  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Greater  New 
York  is  to-day  about  $3,350,000,000.  Mr.  Blackshaw 
thinks  that  of  all  great  works  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  Manhattan,  the  most  significant  are  the 
projected  railway  tunnels,  with  the  East  River  bridges 
taking  second  place.  Next  to  these  comes  the  erection 
of  such  magnificent  buildings  as  the  Episcopal  cathe- 
dral, the  public  library,  the  proposed  post  office  and 
the  cu.stom  house,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
stock  exchange.  Mr.  Blackshaw  thinks  that  the  pro- 
posed tri-centenninl  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  will  find  us  in  1909  with  a  city  three  cen- 
turies old  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 

THE  KING  OF  AMEUICAN  SHOWMEN. 

There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  late  **P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  Showman  and  Humorist^"  by  Joel  Benton.  Mr. 
Benton  writes  of  Barnum  as  the  gigantic  dispenser  of 
amusement.  Mr.  Barnum^s  home  was  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  he  was  fond  of  putting  something  in  the 
buildings  and  fields  that  suggested  a  show.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  had  an  elephant  engaged  in  plowing  on  a 
sloping  hill  where  it  could  plainly  be  seen  by  passen- 
gers of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. This  sight  was  so  widely  described  and  dis- 
cussed that  the  shov/man  received  letters  from  farmers 
all  over  the  United  States,  asking  him  how  much  hay 
an  elephant  ate,  and  if  it  were  more  profitable  to  plough 
with  an  elephant  than  with  horses  or  oxen.  Mr.  Bar- 
num invariably  answered:  **If  you  have  a  large  mu- 
seura  in  New  York,  and  a  gr.av^  railway  sends  trains 
full  of  passengers  within  eyeshot  oi  the  performance,  it 
will  pay,  and  pay  well ;  but  If  you  have  no  such  in- 
stitution, then  horses  or  oxen  will  prove  more  economi- 
cal." At  Mr.  Barnum's  house  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut could  be  often  seen,  unl)ending  himself ; 
Horace  Greeley  was  a  not  infrequent  visitor,  "Mark 
Twain  "  and  Elias  Howe  often  dropped  in^  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  when  he  came  to  America,  Wcis  the  guest  of 
the  showman. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  VOLCANIC  DI    \STERS. 

Prof.  James  F.  Kemp,  of  Columbia  University,  writes 
on  '*  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.*'  There  is  a  graphic 
record  of  the  Martinique  disaster  in  a  letter  written  by 
the  vicar-general  of  the  island  in  the  form,  of  a  journal 
from  May  2  to  May  21,  and  the  life  in  the  doomed  city 
is  shown  by  translations  from  the  leading  newspaper  of 
St.  Pierre,  Lea  CoUmiea,  in  its  editions  of  May  1  to  7, 
the  week  previous  to  the  disaster.  The  Century  pays 
attentionf  too,  to  St.  Vincent's  catastrophe,  by  printing 
the  observations  and  narratives  of  two  eye-witnesses, 
Captain  Calder,  chief  of  police  of  St.  Vincent,  and  T. 
HcO.  McDonaldf  owner  of  the  Richmond  Vale  estate 
OS  tto  iaiiind. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Harper's  contains  an  article  on  "  The 
Lineage  of  the  Classics,"  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
who  tells  how  the  works  of  the  great  authors  of  the 
ancient  world,  of  Homer  and  Thucydides,  of  Virgil  and 
Li\'y,  have  been  preserved,  and  illustrates  his  explana- 
tion by  reproductions  from  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  Of  the  classics  proper  we  have  no  original 
autographs,  nor  any  copies  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
them.  The  plays  of  iEschylus  were  written  between 
485  and  450  B.C.,  for  instance,  and  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript  of  them,  a  few  unimportantscraps  excepted, 
was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  an  interval  of 
some  1,500  years.  For  Sophocles,  for  Thucydides,  for 
Herodotus,  the  interval  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
for  Pindar  and  Euripides  itextends  to  1,600  years.  Thus 
the  destruction  of  manuscripts  of  the  classics  has  been 
enormous  owing  to  the  fragilitj-  of  the  papyrus  on 
which  the  original  matter  was  written.  Then  the  rolls 
of  manuscript  might  be  thirty  feet  long,  which  rendered 
tlioui  unwieldy  and  more  liable  to  destruction.  Many 
g'Mt  authors  have  totally  perished,  and  some  of  the 
great  works  of  the  classics  we  do  know  have  been  finally 
lost. 

Prof.  Robert  K.  Duncan  writes  on  "Radio-Activity, 
A  New  Property  of  Matter."  The  cathode  rays  and  the 
X-rays  arise  from  a  Crookes  tube,  a  mechanism  which  is 
the  complicated  result  of  centuries  of  thought ;  they  are 
a  property  of  condition.  The  Becquerel  rays,  discov. 
ered  by  Henri  Becquerel,  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, come  from  ratlium,  a  substance  dug  from  the 
ground,  which  emits  them,  apparently,  forever  and 
forever,  as  it  has  emitted  them  through  the  countless 
centuries  of  the  past,  without  any  extrinsic  infiuence. 
It  is  their  natural  intrinsic  property — a  new  property 
of  matt-er — radio-activity.  The  radium  rays  possess  the 
X-ray  properties  of  penetrating  matter  generally  con- 
gidered  opaque.  Aluminum  is  transparent  to  the  rays, 
whose  power  is  influenced  only  by  the  density  of  the 
substance  interposed.  Lead  is  comparatively  opaque. 
The  physiological  effect  of  Becquerel  rays  is  curious. 
A  pinch  of  radium  salt  contained  in  a  sealed  glass  tube 
was  placed  in  a  cardboard  box,  which  was  then  tied  to 
the  sleeve  of  a  professor  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  An 
intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed  by  a  suppu- 
rating sore  which  took  more  than  three  months  to 
heal.  Mr.  Duncan  says  that  considering,  then,  the 
cost  of  the  pitch-blende  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
the  value  of  radium  would  be  at  least  $10,000  a 
gramme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  a  gramme 
exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock  writes  on  "The  Primeval  North 
American"  and  the  civilization  which  flourished  in 
North  America  about  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Korean  immigration  of  the  year  544,  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Mexican  empire  in  1325,  was  but  an 
incidental  contribution  to  the  growing  population  of 
North  America.  Mr,  Henry  W.  Oldys  contributes  a 
very  suggestive  essay  on  *' Parallel  Growth  of  Bird  and 
Human  Music,"  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
imaginative  material  embellished  with  pictures  in 
colors. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Sr.rlhncfH  begins  with  a  new  short 
story  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  "Wireless,"  and  the 
only  break  in  this  Action  number  is  Edith  Wharton's 
Italian  travel  sketch,  *' A  Midsummer  Week's  Dream." 
Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch's  story  is  impressively  illus- 
trated with  colored  reproductions  of  Howard  Pyle's 
drawings ;  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  serial  by 
J.  M.  Barrie,  "The  Little  White  Bird  ;"  and  a  number 
of  other  capital  contributions  of  fiction  go  to  make  up 
a  notable  story  number. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  McClurc'8  contains  a  sketch  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  lal)or  leader,  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  and  a  study  of  "  Mont  Pel6e  In  Its  Might,"  by  Prof. 
Angelo  Heilprin,  from  both  of  which  we  have  quoted  in 
another  department. 

Miss  Stone's  account  of  her  experience  among  the 
brigands  is  followed  this  month  by  Mrs.  Tsilka's  story 
of  the  little  baby  that  was  born  while  that  lady  was 
sharing  Miss  Stone's  captivity. 

M.  Santos-Dumont  contributes  an  autobiogrnx)hical 
sketch  under  the  title,  "llow  I  Became  an  Aeronaut." 
The  balloonist  is  only  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  was 
bom  in  Brazil.  He  says  he  was  an  aeronaut  by  nature, 
and  his  playmates  used  to  t-ease  him  about  his  pro^jen- 
sity  to  flying  kites  when  he  was  a  little  lx)y.  He  has, 
in  fact,  evidently  been  studying  the  principles  of  hu- 
man flight  his  whole  life.  M.  San tos-D union t  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  petroleum  motor,  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  experiments  has  been  the  effort 
to  minimize  weight.  Early  in  his  experiments  he  con- 
structed a  3X  horse-power  motor  weighing  only  6(5 
pounds,  a  very  remarkable  engine  at  that  time. 

The  balance  of  the  August  number  is  comi)osed  of 
Action,  int  hiding  a  daring  but  delicious  little  idyl  by 
Stewart  I  dward  White,  "  The  Life  of  the  Winds  of 
Heaven."  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  August  CosmojyoUtany  E.  A.  Bennett  has  a 
sketch  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  his  work.  "Anticipa- 
tions" is  not  the  work  of  a  Jules  Verne,  this  writer  ex- 
plains. "  The  great  difference  between  Jules  Verne  and 
Mr.  Wells  is  that  the  latter  was  trained  In  scientific 
methods  of  thought,  while- the  former  was  not.  Before 
Jules  Verne  took  to  romances  he  wrote  operatic  libretti; 
before  Mr.  Wells  t^x>k  to  romances  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Huxley's  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  He  grad- 
uated at  London  University  with  Arst-class  honors  in 
science,  and  his  first  literary  production  was  a  text- 
book of  biology." 

The  Cosmopolitan  continues  its  sketches  of  "Cap- 
tains of  Industry,"  with  articles  on  William  Rockefeller, 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  II.  M.  Flagler,  W.  C.  Whitney,  and 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Of  William  Rockefeller,  Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett  says  he  is 
not«d  among  f..s  associates  and  subordinat<»s  for  his 
Ijerfect  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
the  company,  his  clear  and  sound  judgment,  and  his 
keen  critical  faculty.  "He  is  not  a  physical  weakling, 
like  his  formidable  brother.  The  steam  that  drives  his 
mental  m;ichinery  comes  from  a  capacious  mat-erial 
boiler.  His  physique  is  of  the  robu.st,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan type.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  horseman,  and  a  lover 
of  the  fields  and  wcxkIs.  But,  like  all  the  Rockefellers, 
he  is  di  voutly  religious.    He  litis  only  one  vice,— he 


plays  the  violin.  Aside  from  that^  he  is  exemplary  in 
his  private  relations." 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed  gives  Mr.  Cassatt,  the  president 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  system,  credit  for  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  selecting  the  importimt  thing,  and  of 
leaving  the  next  most  important  for  another  time  or 
another  man.  Mr.  Cassatt  was  highly  educated,  and 
then  went  through  a  rough-and-tumble  experience  as  a 
surveyor's  rodman  on  the  Pennsylvania  road. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke,  in  an  essay  on  "  What  Men  Like 
in  Men,"  places  the  quality  of  "squareness"  first,  then 
reasonableness,  then  courage,  generosity,  modesty,  dig- 
nity, and  tenderness,  in  the  order  named.  There  are 
articles  on  "Ijondon  Society,"  "Diversions  of  Some 
Millionaires,"  "  The  Organization  of  a  Modern  Circus," 
"City  Ownership  of  Seaside  Parks,"  and  the  love  story 
of  Heine  and  Mathilde.  

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August  Muiiacy's^  Donald  Mackay,  writing  on 
"  The  Cow  Puncher  at  Home,"  tells  something  of 
the  life  of  the  cowlx)y,  who  is,  he  says,  practically  the 
same  to-day  as  in  the  early  development  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  Cowlx)ys  are  Americans  generally,  and 
sometimes  English  ;  "no  man  has  ever  seen  a  German 
cowboy,  or  a  French."  The  cow  puncher  gets  $30  to  $75 
a  month,  kiid  saves  it  up  for  a  considerable  time,  until 
he  gets  to  the  city,  where  it  does  not  take  long  to  sepa> 
rate  himself  from  it.  In  the  round-up  each  outfit  con- 
sists of  a  cook  wagon,  a  cook,  two  horse  hustlers,  and 
eight  riders.  Every  5,000  head  of  cattle  requires  such 
an  outfit.  Plach  rider  possesses  eight  horses,  three  of 
which  he  uses  every  day.  The  cowboy  country  extends 
over  the  great  prairies  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  thence  northward  to  Wyoming  and  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Mackay  says  that  in  Texas  women  have 
taken  to  ranching,  and  that  one  of  the  most  successful, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Whitman,  owns  a  ranch  of  900,000  acres 
in  the  Pan  Handle.  She  raises  15,000  cattle  annually, 
and  requires  twenty  cowboys  for  their  handling. 

Mr.  Oscar  K.  Davis,  formerly  the  New  York  SufCu 
correspondent  in  the  Philippines,  contributes  an  article 
on  "The  Moros  in  Peace  and  War,"  which  is  timely  in 
view  of  the  recent  peacemaking  with  the  More  people. 
Mr.  Davis  says  the  Moros  are  the  most  formidable  <tf 
the  native  tribes  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  campaign 
against  them  must  l>e  a  serious  affair.  The  center  of 
Moro  i)opulation  in  Mindanao  is  about  Lake  Lanao,  in 
a  fine  upland  country,  where  the  natives  cultivate  great 
fields  of  rice  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  Spaniards  fought 
their  way  to  this  lake  from  the  north  coast  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  resistance.  They  opened  a  road,  which 
they  protect^id  with  numerous  blockhouses,  and  np 
which  they  lugged  three  small  gunboats  built  in  sec- 
tions. The  boat^  were  put  together  at  the  lake  and 
launched,  but  never  saw  much  service,  and  were  finally 
scuttled.  Mr.  Davis  says  the  Moro  fighters  are  very 
differ  :it  from  the  Filipinos.  Although  they  are  poorly 
arnu  I,  they  use  with  deadly  skill  and  energy  terrible 
kniv^  4  which  they  make  themselves,  and  with  which 
they  can  easily  cut  a  man's  head  from  his  shoulders  by 
one  b  ow. 

Thei  3  are  other  articles  in  this  number  of  MwMeifU 
on  "(runtry  Life  in  England,"  by  Lady  Colin  Camp- 
l)ell ;  the  Stony  Wuld  sxmatorium  for  consampttTes 
being  3stablished  in  tlio  Adirondacks;  "The  New  Pho- 
tography," by  Charles  H.  Caflln  ;  and  "College  OllV 
Dramatics,"  by  Al^ce  K.  Fallows. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IX  the  August  World's  Work  there  is  an  article  by 
Ray  Stannanl  Baker  telling  how  labor  is  organized 
in  America,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  another  de- 
partment. The  August  number  of  this  magazine  is 
taken  up  largely  with  sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  pictures 
and  text  descriptive  of  recreation  grounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  To  show  what  important  financial  terms 
the  recreation  of  to^ay  is  sometimes  expressed  in,  the 
writer  of  the  sketch  ** Across  the  Canadian  Border^' 
>ays  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  pays  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
in  the  St.  John  River  $3,000  a  year,  with  $500  more  for 
the  St.  Paul.  Mr.  H.  W.  de  Forest  has  leased  for  him- 
self and  his  associates  the  fishing  in  the  Grand  Gasca- 
pedia  for  $7,500  a  year ;  Mr.  I.  W.  Adams,  of  Boston, 
has  paid  $30,000  outright  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
the  Moisie,  and  half  as  much  more  for  another  stream  ; 
Mr.  Lewis  Cabot  refuses  $50,000  for  his  salmon-fishing 
rights  in  the  Gaspe.  The  Restigouche  Salmon  Club, 
composed  entirely  of  Americans,  is  so  much  sought  for 
that  its  membership  shares  are  worth  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000  each. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  writes  of  "West  Point  After  a 
Century  ;"  O.  P.  Austin  asks  the  question,  "Will  Our 
Commercial  Expansion  Continue  ?"  and  gives  his  opin- 
ion in  the  affirmative  ;  and  Mr.  Russell  Doubleday  de- 
scribes, in  "  New  York  to  Chicago,— 20  Hours,"  a  trip  on 
the  new  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral, that  make  the  fastest  long  rim  in  the  world,— en- 
abling a  man  from  one  city  to  do  business  in  the  other 
and  be  gone  only  one  day. 


C.  Egan  gives  good  practical  directions  "  How  to  Make 
a  Garden,"  and  there  are  various  pleasant  suggestions 
for  vacation-seekers  and  nature  students  at  home. 


COUNTRY   LIFE. 

IN  Country  Life  for  August  there  is  an  article  on 
"The  Automobile,"  with  some  instructions  for  be- 
ginners. This  writer  does  not  attempt  to  award  the  palm 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  different  types  of  automobiles 
in  use  now, — electric,  gasoline,  or  steam.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  gasoline  macliine 
is  ver>'  convenient  and  practical,  and  is  easy  to  start, 
and  can  run  for  a  long  distance, — one  or  two  hundred 
miles,  on  one  filling  of  gasoline  and  water,— on  the  other 
hand,  steam  vehicles  have  remarkable  hill-climbing 
power,  and  give  an  extraordinarily  delicate  control  of 
the  carriages  and  their  speed.  They  run  quietly,  too, 
without  vibration.  But  the  steam  vehi  jlcs  must  be  re- 
plenished with  water  about  every  twenty- five  or  forty 
miles.  As  to  prices,  this  writer  does  not  seem  to  think 
there  will  be  any  radical  lowering  r.i  prices  in  the  near 
future.  Steam  and  gasoline  autr  mobiles  may  now  be 
purchased  as  low  as  $600  or  $700.  Well-built  machinery 
is  expensive;  cheap  and  fiimsy  machinery  is  out  of 
question  on  an  automobile.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
price  of  bicycles  would  show  that  automobiles  are 
rather  cheap,  for  a  bicycle  in  its  best  form  is  built  to- 
day for  about  two  dollars  a  pound,  whereas  an  automo- 
bile costs  only  about  one  dollar  a  pound.  He  advises 
beginners  to  buy  second-hand  machines  and  paint 
them  up. 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Martin  writes  in  the  series  on  "The 
Making  of  a  Country  Home,"  and  gives  some  general 
advice  as  to  "The  Main  Features  of  the  House." 
William  L.  Underwood  tells  how  to  make  a  water  gar- 
den and  how  to  keep  it  free  from  mosquitoes.  T.  W. 
Burgess  describes  the  wonderful  country  home  of  Mr. 
£.  C.  Benedict  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  which  is  one  of  the 
favorite  haiinta  of  Ez-Preddent  Grover  Cleveland.    W. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  August  Frank  Leslie's  there  is  a  description 
of  "The  Birds  of  Farthest  South,"  by  C.  E.  Borch- 
grevink,  the  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Antarctic 
Continents  The  penguins  are  the  most  characteristic 
birds  within  the  South  Polar  circle,  and  these  are  found 
in  gn^at  numbers  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  legs  are 
placed  so  far  l)ack  on  the  penguin  that  when  the  bird  is 
walking  it  stands  upright,  and  the  wings  are  so  rudi- 
mentary that  they  are  more  like  fiippers.  When  they 
wish  to  leave  the  water,  they  put  on  a  great  spurt  of 
swimming  speed,  and  then,  with  a  mighty  fiappiug  of 
their  wings,  they  rise  two  or  three  yards  in  the  air.  Mr, 
Borchgrevink  shows  some  remarkable  photographs  of 
the  populous  penguin  colonies  of  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent, and  some  curious  incidents  in  the  birds'  life. 
Their  great  enemy  is  the  skua  gull,  which  hangs  around 
the  desert  islands,  trying  to  steal  the  eggs  and  young 
ones.  The  penguins  live  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack  in 
winter  time,  and  live  off  of  fish  and  crustaceans,  the 
fiesh  being  so  unutterably  oily  that  a  human  being  can- 
not stand  it. 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Otis  Skinner,  the  actor,  by 
Franklin  E.  Fyles,  who  calls  his  subject  the  l)ost  elocu- 
tionist on  the  American  stage,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne.  The  remainder  of  this  number  is  de- 
voted to  fiction. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  number  of  Everybody's  Magazine  con- 
tains  a  description  of  the  sheep-dog  trials  in  the 
north  of  England,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  in  another  department.  The  magazine  l)e- 
gins  with  a  harvesting  idyl  in  prose  by  Martha  McCul- 
loch  Williams,  whose  recent  volume  of  nature  studies, 
"  Next  to  the  Ground,"  has  been  so  handsomely  received. 
Arthur  E.  Johnson  tells  of  a  welcome  invention  by  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  "A  Sum- 
mer-Time  Stove."  This  curious  contrivance  turus  in  an 
instant  air  of  the  temperature  of  a  hundred  degrees  to 
a  temperature  below  freezing  point,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
thinks  it  promises  to  become  a  factor  of  no  mean  im- 
portance in  furnishing  not  only  comfort  to  humanity 
in  general,  but  aid  to  the  manufacturing  world,  where 
room  temperature  is  an  item  in  the  protection  of  goods. 
Professor  Moore  calls  the  novel  refrigerator  a  gravity 
cooler.  In  outward  appearance  it  is  a  plain  round 
cylinder,  connected  with  the  outside  air  by  a  pipe  of 
generous  diameter,  and  having  a  similar  pipe  extending 
from  beneath.  Mr.  John.son's  account  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  is  not  very  elaborate  or  convincing. 
"  Place  your  hand  in  front  of  the  discharge  pipe  near 
the  fioor  and  you  can  feel  ice-cold  air  coming  forth  in  a 
strong  draught.  An  anemometer,  a  machine  for  meas- 
uring air,  placed  in  front  of  this  pipe  announces  that 
air  is  coming  out  at  the  rate  of  200  cubic  feet  a  minute, 
or  13,000  feet  an  hour.  Turn  a  damper  in  the  piiHJ 
which  leads  to  the  outer  air,  and  the  wiieels  of  the  ane- 
mometer immediately  cease  turning.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  the  air  enters  the  machine  from  the  top  and 
goes  through  it  of  its  own  sheer  weight,  being  made 
heavier  as  it  is  cooled." 
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Holman  F.  Day  describes  "  The  Day's  Work  of  a  New 
England  Farmer,"  there  is  a  dramatic  story  by  Frank 
Norris,  "A  Deal  in  Wheat,*'  and  other  summery  con- 
tributions. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have 
selected  the  excellent  travel  sketch  describing 
Pygmy  life  in  Central  Africa,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips 
Verner,  to  quot«  from  among  the  **  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

An  appreciation  of  Hret  Harte  by  H.  C.  Merwin  places 
that  author  very  high  among  the  literary  artists  Amer- 
ica has  produced.  Mr.  Merwin  thinks  Bret  Harte 
would  still  have  l)een  a  genius  and  great  writer  if  gold 
had  never  been  discovered  in  California.  Mr.  Merwin 
says  that  Bret  Harte  at  his  best  had  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  balance  of  his  sentences,  and  the  rhythm  of 
his  paragraphs,  a  very  nearly  perfect  style.  He  was 
essentially  an  artist  with  the  artistic  incapacity  to  deal 
with  abstract  notions  or  general  propositions.  Mr. 
Merwin  thinks  that  Hawthorne  himself  could  not  have 
conceived  a  purer  character,  or  have  told  the  story 
more  delicately,  than  Bret  Harte  in  "The  Idyl  of  Ked 
Gulch."  The  deficiency  in  Bret  Harte's  work  was  a 
certain  limitation  of  creative  power,  which  prevented 
Bret  Harte,  as  it  i>re vented  Kipling,  from  writing  a  suc- 
cessful novel.  Mr.  Merwin  thinks  Bret  Harte's  one 
sustained  effort,  *' Gabriel  Conroy,"  is  a  nightmare. 

In  discussing  "The  Revival  of  Poetic  Drama,"  Mr. 
E^dmund  Go.sse  thinks  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  since  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  we  have  not  l^eforo  seen  an  occa- 
sion upon  which  two  dramatic  poems  of  real  and  high 
literary  merit,  by  the  same  author,  have  enjoyed  runs 
and  success  at  the  same  time  upon  the  lx)ndon  stage. 
Mr.  Gasse  refers*,  of  course,  to  the  "Ulysses"  and 
"Paola  and  Francesca"  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Mr. 
Gosse  thinks  the  reason  why  poetic  drama  has  always 
failed  in  England  since  the  seventeenth  century  is  that 
It  remains  faithful  to  the  Elizabethan  tradition.  Ac- 
cordingly he  places  iiis  greatest  hope  for  the  newest 
revival  of  poetic  drama  in  England  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  Elizal>ethan  tradition.  While  he 
thinks  Mr.  Phillips  "has  been  the  victim  of  more  inju- 
dicious praise  than  is  oft«n  poured  out  upon  young 
writers  even  in  this  crude  and  inipetuous  age,"  still  he 
gives  him  credit  for  having  produced  already  "one  of 
those  revivals  of  poetic  drama  which  occur  in  our  his- 
tory three  or  four  times  in  every  century." 

This  August  issue  of  the  Athmtic  refrains  from  dis- 
cussions of  heavy  and  serious  topics.  There  is  a  vivid 
description  of  "  The  Moonshiners  at  Home,"  by  Ijeonidas 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  and  contributions  of  fiction  from  Norman 
Duncan,  Bettina  von  Hutton,  Jack  Ijondon,  Arthur 
Colton,  Alice  Brown,  and  a  breezy  essay,  "The  Brown- 
ing Tonic,"  by  Martha  B.  Dunn. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  first  number  of  the  Forum  as  a  quarterly  re- 
view the  general  character  of  the  magazine  is 
changed,  while  it-s  former  high  standards  are  main- 
tained, but  the  review  and  outlook  features  are  more 
fully  developed.  In  other  words,  the  magazine  is  turned 
into  what  is  chilled  in  the  English  and  Euroi)ean  reviews 
a  "chronique,"  including  not  only  a  record  of  current 
events,  but  in  most  cases  estimates  of  general  tenden- 


cies. There  are  nine  departments,  each  conducted  by  a 
specialist,  who  writes  a  critical  exposition  of  such  eveDts 
of  the  last  three  months  as  come  within  his  owr  sphere. 
In  the  issue  for  July-September,  Mr.  Henry  IJtchfield 
West  discusses  American  politics,  Mr.  A.  Maoiioe  Low 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  finance,  Mr.  Henry  Hs^ 
rison  Suplee  applied  science,Mr.  John  Corbtn  the  Ameri- 
can drama,  Mr.  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  literature, 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  architectural  art^  Mr.  Ossian  H. 
Lang  educational  events,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine,  educational  research. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  first  of  the  three  special  articles,  so-called,  which 
appear  in  this  number,  supplementary  to  the  reviews 
of  events,  is  on  the  subject  of  "Chinese  ExclusioD/ 
and  is  signed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  our  former 
minister  to  China.  Mr.  Denby  argues  in  favor  of  a 
continuation  of  our  policy  of  exclusion;  but  holds  that 
we  should  act  openly  and  honorably  in  the  matter,  and 
not  under  cover  of  a  strained  interpretation  of  words. 
"  We  should  declare  that  a  certain  numl>er  of  students 
may  come  to  this  countr}*,  as  well  as  a  certain  number 
of  merchants,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  classes  if 
desirable,  and  the  remainder  should  be  excluded.  Sar- 
veillance  should  be  exercised  over  the  persons  so  ad- 
mitted in  order  that  they  might  not  become  laborers. 
Our  trade  relations  with  China  are  promisiDg.  and 
they  ought  not  to  l)e  disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  un- 
necessary and  unjust  laws.  A  respectable  Chinese 
merchant  engaged  in  business  in  China,  and  desirous 
of  doing  business  with  the  United  States,  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  this  country,  and  to  buy  snpplieii 
here.  If  we  are  to  lose  onr  trade  with  China,  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  acquiring  the  Philippines  will  be 
defeated." 

The  second  special  article  in  this  number  is  contrib* 
uted  by  Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  on  '*  Grermany  as  a 
World  Power,*'  and  the  third  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  North  A  mcrican  Revicv 
for  July,  Thomas  A.  Edison  briefly  describes  the 
tests  applied  to  his  recently-perfected  storage  battery 
for  motor  cars.  Mr.  Edison  declares  that  the  battery 
has  sustained  and  overcome  the  four  very  thoron^ 
tests  applied  to  it,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
the  same  result  from  the  fifth  and  last  test.  Mr.  Ed- 
ison's own  conception  of  the  condition  to  be  met  by  the 
storage  battery  is  that  it  should  be  a  perfectly  reverd- 
ble  instrument,  **  receiving  and  giving  out  power  like  a 
dynamo  motor,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  me- 
chanism of  conversion.**  Mr.  Edi.<«on  describee  the  mn 
mads  by  an  automobile  supplied  with  power  from  his 
storage  Imttery  in  which  a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles 
over  country  roads  containing  many  gradesi  some  as 
steep  as  twelve  feet  in  a  hundred,  was  covered  fay  the 
vehicle,  making  at  the  end  of  the  run  83  per  cent,  of 
the  original  speed,  the  average  speed  over  the  entire 
distance  being  11  2-100  miles  per  hour.  On  a  oompafs* 
tively  level  country  road,  a  little  heavy  from  a  recent 
rain,  the  same  vehicle  on  one  charge  came  to  a  stop  at 
the  eighty-fifth  mile.  Mr.  Edison  expresses  the  opinlOB 
that  the  automobile,  aided  by  the  new  batfieiy,  wiO 
ultimately  come  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  mod* 
erate  means.    **  With  an  initial  outlay  of  fTQO  aad  «p 
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ward,  tke  storage  battery  automobile  can  be  used  once 
a  week  at  the  cost  of  a  fifty-cent  charge,  or  twice  for  a 
dollar,  and  so  on,  the  cost  of  use  being  met  as  it  is  in- 
curred and  so  ceasing  to  be  the  bugbear  that  fixed 
charges  must  always  be  to  the  householder  of  moderate 
income/'  The  fifth  endurance  test  of  the  battery,  the 
results  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  is  the 
running  of  five  different  models  of  automobiles  of 
▼arions  weights  and  construction  over  five  thousand 
miles  of  country  road  at  an  average  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  day. 

AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDIXO  AND  THE  SHIPPING  TRUST. 

The  inter-relation  of  two  great  recent  developments 
in  the  industrial  world, — the  forming  of  the  Atlantic 
steamship  merger  and  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  trusty — is  suggested  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  of  the  famous  firm  of  shipbuilders.  Mr. 
Cramp  expresses  the  belief  that  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Morgan  steamship  trust  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  American  shipbuilding.  He  shows  that 
the  agreement  with  the  Belfast  shipyard  of  Harland  & 
Wolff  will  by  no  means  prevent  the  management  of  the 
trust  from  building  some  of  their  ships  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  hints  at  certain  desired  legislation  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  enable  any  American  to  build 
and  operate  ships  under  the  American  flag  as  favorably 
as  under  foreign  fiags. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR'S  PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

Mr.  Wolf  Ton  Schierbrand  makes  a  rather  savage  at- 
tack upon  Emperor  William  II.,  the  autocrat  of  modem 
Germany.  He  asserts  that  the  Kaiser's  influence  has 
been  wonderful,  not  only  in  public  life,  **  lowering  the 
national  standard  of  political  thought  and  lil)erty,"  but 
also  in  Grerman  literary  and  art  life.  This  writer  con- 
demns him  especially  for  his  war  upon  wliat  is  known 
as  the  "Secessionist'*  or  "Realistic"  movement  in  liter- 
ature, represented  by  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann,  and 
a  corresponding  movement  in  German  art  represented 
by  BOcklin,  Liebermaun,  Klinger,  and  others.  The 
greatest  injury,  however,  accortling  to  this  writer,  has 
resulted  from  the  Kaiser's  attempt  to  curb  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  periodical  literature.  "  The 
practice  of  the  courts  all  over  Germany,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  has  been,  since  the  accession  of 
William  II.,  growingly  and  steadily  illiberal  and  sys- 
tematically inimical  to  the  press.  Honest  expression 
of  opinion,  whenever  it  contravened  the  Kaiser's  ideas 
and  convictions,  has  been  so  severely  and  persistently 
punished  that  it  maybe  said  to  be  effectually  muzzled.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Karl  Blind  writes  on  "The  Prorogued  Turkish  Par- 
liament ;  **  Commissioner-General  T.  V.  Powderly  on 
"  Immigration's  Menace  to  the  National  Health  ; "  Mr. 
M.  W.  Haieltine  on  "Mr.  Camegie*s  New  Book  ;**  Mr. 
Vernon  Lee  on  "  The  Economic  Dependence  of  Women;  ** 
H.  Cust,  M.P.,  on  "Cecil  Rhodes;"  Auditor  H.  A. 
Castle  on  "  Defects  and  Abuses  in  Our  Postal  System,** 
and  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner  on  "The  Public  Debt  of  Prus- 
sia.*' Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  Nicaragua  as  contraste<l  with  the  Panama 
route  for  a  canal.  Mr.  John  Handiboe's  article  on 
"Strikes  and  the  Public  Welfare**  is  reviewed  in  an- 
other departments 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  July  number  of  the  A rcna  opens  with  a  sym- 
posium on  "  Why  I  am  Opix)8e<l  to  Imiwrialism,"  by 
President  George  McA.  Miller,  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will, 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby.  Among  the 
reasons  state<l  by  thesi*  gentlemen  f«>r  their  <)p{)osition 
to  the  present  policy  of  the  T'nit<*d  States  Government 
are  that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  a  high  national  ideal ; 
that  it  is  a  breaking  of  national  faith  ;  that  it  is  an  intro- 
duction of  despotism  ;  that  it  is  a  policy  prove<l  by  his- 
tory to  \ie  a  failure  ;  that  it  is  based  uiK)n  physical  force ; 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  false  pride  of  race ;  that  it  is 
"steeped  in  cant  and  hypocrisy,*' and  that  it  distracts 
our  attention  and  our  material  resources  from  home 
problems. 

WHY  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  FAVORS  NICARAGUA. 

Mr.  Edwanl  Berwick  explains  why  the  I*Jioific  coast 
producer  has  all  along  favored  the  Nicaragua  route  for 
the  canal' as  opi)ose<l  to  the  Panama,  even  to  the  point 
of  declaring  for  "  Nicaragua  or  nothing.'*  The  wheat 
grower  of  California  wishes  to  l>e  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  his  rival  in  the  Argentine  H(»pnblic,  and  pre- 
fers the  Nicaragua  route  Ijeeause  of  its  availability  for 
sailing  vessels.  Farmers'  most  perishable  pnxlucts,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  suffer  less  from  detention  in  trop- 
ical heat  and  damp  by  the  Nicaragua  route  than  by  the 
Panama,  while  for  all  purposes  of  interstate  commerce 
the  nearness  of  Nicaragua  commends  it  as  the  more 
desirable  route. 

THE  ACTOKS'  CliniCn  ALLIANCP;. 

Dr.  George  Wolf  Shinn  gives  anm'icountof  the  forma- 
tion and  objects  of  the  Actors'  Church  Alliance,  which 
has  now  established  itself  in  four  hundred  cities  in  the 
Unite<l  States  and  Canada,  and  counts  a  nieml)ership  of 
over  two  thousand.  The  olgects  of  tliis  organization 
are  to  promote  the  l)est  interests  of  the  stage  and  the 
Church  by  seeking  to  pnxluce  on  the  part  of  each  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  ()i>portuniti«»s  and  rt»sponsibilities  of 
the  other,  and  to  endeavor  to  unite  the  stage,  the  Church, 
and  the  general  public  in  a  mutual  effort  for  the  better- 
ment of  all.  The  Boston  chapter  has  had  receptions  in 
theaters,  lectures,  essays,  and  discussions  in  halls,  and 
smaller  gatherings  here  and  there.  It  has  successfully 
carried  through  a  benefit  performance  and  a  bazjiar  to 
raise  funds,  and  luis  had  a  religious  service  once  each 
month  in  some  church,  to  which  actors  and  their  friends 
were  especially  invited.  Both  the  Boston  and  New 
York  chapters  now  possess  headquarters  of  their  own, 
and  are  engaging  in  active  work. 

OTHER   AUTICLEfl. 

Mr.  William  H,  Morrell  writes  on  "Evolution  and 
Optimistic  Politics,**  Mr.  Adam  Rosenl>ergon  "Social- 
ism in  Ancient  Israel,**  Mr.  Marvin  Dana  on  "The 
Pride  of  Life,*'  Mr.  William  Tieighton  on  "Whitman*s 
Note  of  Democracy,**  and  Mr.  El  tweed  Pomeroy  on 
"The  Present  Political  Outlook.** 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  number  of  GuntniCs  the  editor  attempts 
to  make  clear  the  real  issue  in  the  present  coal- 
strike  discussion  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Whether  the  demand  for  an  eight<-hour  day  and  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  wages  is  reasonable  or  unrea- 
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sonable  really  cuts  no  figure  in  this  strike  problem.  If 
the  employers  had  consented  to  the  conference  with  the 
unions,  it  is  altogether  probable  tliat  the  demands  of 
the  men  might  and  would  have  been  modified  down  to 
a  thorouglily  reasonable  and  economic  basis.  After  the 
reply  of  the  corporations,  there  was  nothing  for  the 
laborers  to  do  but  accept  the  deciHion  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  making  the  contract 
under  which  they  would  have  to  work  or  strike. 

"In  this  stat«  of  facts*,  as  developed  by  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Wright's  investigation,  it  is  clear  that  the  cor- 
porations are  responsi})le  for  the  strike.  All  the  incon- 
venience to  the  public  is  chargeable  to  the  railroad 
managers,  because  their  attitude  left  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  the  men  except  unconditional  surrender  of  all 
voice  in  determining  their  conditions." 

FACTS  ABOUT  SOUTHERN  CHILD  LABOR. 

Mr.  Hayes  Robbins,  in  a  paper  on  "The  New  South^s 
Rare  Opportunity,"  estimates  the  number  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  t  he  cotton  mills  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgiii,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi at  23,000.  Eight  or  t4.'n  thousand  of  these  chil- 
dren are  believed  to  Ixj  under  twelve,  while  the  fact  is 
well  established  that  some  children  of  nine,  eight,  and 
even  six  years  are  at  work  in  Southern  mills.  In  con- 
nection with  these  fact^*,  we  are  reminded  that  fourteen 
years  is  nearly  the  average  age  under  which  factory 
lalx)r  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  most  of  our  Northern 
States  and  of  European  countries  where  there  has  been 
any  legislation  on  the  subject. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  Sir  Robert  An- 
derson, writing  on  Tx)ndon  "Hooliganism,"  main- 
tains that  magistrates  should  he  empowered  to  deal  with 
any  lad  l)etween  sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  habitually 
frequents  the  streets  and  highways  and  Inis  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence.  By  dealing  with  them  he  means 
that  they  should  l)e  sent  to  training  ships.  The  most 
interesting  thing  in  his  pajier  is  the  statement  which  he 
makes  as  to  the  estimate  of  some  American  friends  of 
his  as  to  the  numl)er  of  murders  which  they  exj)ected 
would  take  place  every  year  in  London.  After  much 
discussion,  they  fixed  an  average  of  about  200.  In  real- 
ity, the  average  number  is  about  18. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes  a  somewhat  cheerful 
article  upon  this  subject,  maint^iining  that  if  British 
shipowners,  shipbuilders,  and  railway  companies  wake 
up  and  brace  themselves  for  the. struggle,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear.  He  wouhi  pass  a  simple  resolution 
through  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  the  sale  or 
transfer  by  any  firm  of  vessels  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  on  the  British  register  for  possible  use  in  war,  and 
pass  a  short  act  re-imposing  the  old  navigation  laws, 
which  would  close  the  iiritish  register  and  coasting 
trade  to  foreign-built  vessels.  He  also  suggests  that 
countervailing  subsidies  should  be  paid,  and  iu  other 
ways  he  would  abandon  the  theory  that  the  British 
shipowner  is  the  natural  enemy  of  mankind. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA. 

The  government  resident  on  Thursday  Island,  the 
pearl- fishing  station  in  the  north  of  Australia,  gives 


some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  influenoe  likely 
to  be  exerted  by  Asia  on  Australia.  He  admits  thtt 
the  pearl-fields  could  not  be  worked  without  AsiaticK, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  passionate  advocate  of  i 
white  Australia.  This,  he  says,  is  the  opinion  not  of 
the  labor  party  alone,  but  it  is  the  determination  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  present  people  of  Australia.  The 
southern  Australian  states  will  never  consent,  come 
what  may,  to  the  systematic  introduction  of  colored 
labor  into  northern  Australia. 

UNEDUCATED  BRITISH  OFFICERS. 

Maj.-Gen.  Frank  Russell  declares  that  he  thinks  the 
great  war  now  brought  to  a  close  will  be  noted  in  his- 
tory as  having  brought  about  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  education  and  training  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
army.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  a  startling  and 
a  remarkable  document.  He  examines  its  recommen- 
dations in  detail,  approving  of  them  in  the  main,  and 
concludes  his  paper  by  calling  attention  to  the  striking 
phenomenon  that,  although  the  committee  examined  no 
fewer  than  seventy-two  witnesses,  some  of  them  more 
than  once  and  many  of  them  at  great  length,  they  neTer 
asked  Ix)rd  Wolseley  to  attend  and  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  his  advice  and  unrivaled  experience.  The  unac- 
countable omission  detracts  very  much  from  the  value 
of  the  report  as  a  whole. 

PROPHECIES  OF  DISRAELI. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  claims  that  no  one  ever  showed 
greater  prescience  as  to  the  future  of  Great  Britain 
than  Disraeli.  He  quotes  many  passages  from  bii 
speeches  in  proof  of  this ;  among  others,  as  far  back  as 
1850  he  pointed  out  that  American  expansion,  so  far 
from  being  injurious  to  England,  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  England  more  than  it  increased  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  In  1872,  he  made  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, self-government  should  have  been  conceded  to  the 
colonies.  The  pa.ssage  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  well 
worth  quoting : 

**  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  imptriaX 
tariffs  by  securities  for  the  i)eople  of  England  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code 
which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and 
the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies  should  be 
defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  coantry 
should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  themselves.  It 
ought  further  to  have  been  accompanied  l^  the 
institution  of  some  representative  council  in  the  m^ 
tropolis,  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies  into 
const]int  and  continuous  relations  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ford  comes  to  the  rescne  of  the  oenBor  of 
plays,  and  maintains  that  one  scene  at  least  in  "Mooha 
Vauua"  is  quite  inadmissible  on  the  English  stag^ 
Tlie  late  Ch'mt  Justice  of  Hyderabad  writes  on  "The 
Islamic  Libraries,"  and  Mrs.  Aria  discourses  on  the 
practice  of  going  to  the  play  in  order  to  display  yoor 
dresses  and  meet  your  friends.  Miss  6.  E.  Trontbflck, 
in  an  article  entitled  "A  Forerunner  of  SL  Franois  of 
Assisi,"  revives  the  almost  forgotten  memory  of  Abbot 
Joachim  of  Flora,  who  was  born  in  Calabria  in  tho 
year  U32. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  FortnighilM  Rcftew,  Mr.   Fnuicis   Gribble 
gives  a  very  vivid   and   picturesque   account   of 
Alexandre  Dumas.    He  says  : 

"One  may  »«peak  of  liiin,  for  instance,  as  a  dissolute 
Sir  Walter  Scott,    a    niaKniHed    non-natural    George 
Augustus  Salii,  a  literary  Baron  Grant,  a  Henri  Mlir- 
gerwith  a  talent  for  getting  on,  ))ut  the  analogies  do 
not  help  one  very  far.    DuniaH  was  all  these  things,  but 
he  was  a  good  many  otiier  things  as  well.    His  life  is  a 
real  drama  which  loses  none  of  its  significance  thn)ugh 
the  lapse  of  time.    Here,  at  leiust^  we  have  the  true 
Btory  of  a  TiUmic  conflict.    On  the  one  band,  we  have 
the  man  of  genius  proudly  defying  all  the  conventional 
decencies  of  the  social  order,  and  trusting  to  genius, 
unsupported  by  any  force  of  character,  to  pull  hiui 
through;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  imtient,  un- 
tiring social  forces  biding  their  time  and  taking  their 
terrible  revenge.    The  collapse  has  been  compared  to 
the  breaking  up  of  an  empire  ;  and  the  story  is  like  the 
story  of  Napoleon,  transferred  to  the  field  of  literary 
and  social  life.** 

MAOERSFONTEIN. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  tells  the  story  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Highlanders  at  Magersfontein,  putting  forwani  for 
the  first  time  the  unexampled  series  of  mishaps  which 
led  to  their  destruction.  The  first  mishap  was  the 
overcharged  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  found 
expression  as  soon  as  the  march  l)egan  in  a  trenuMidous 
thunderstorm  which  affected  the  nerves  of  every  man 
in  the  force.  The  brigade,  from  Wauchope  downward, 
started  with  a  premonition  of  defeat.  Wlien,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  the  Black  Watch  tore  themselves  through 
clinging  thorns  and  sinewy  branches  by  nuiin  force,  a 
continuous  cataract  of  magazine  fire  smote  them  down. 
When  they  recoiled,  shattertnl  beneath  the  sudden  ])low, 
the  quick  African  dawn  rose  full  u^ion  the  scene  of  fail- 
ure, enabling  the  Boers  to  take  aim.  At  that  moment 
of  confusion  the  brigade  found  themselves  practically 
%vithout  officers,  for  the  new  kit  in  which  the  oflicers 
were  dressed  rendered  them  undistinguishable  from 
their  men.  On  this  leaderless  force  lying  prone  on  the 
veldt  the  sun  arose  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  ther- 
mometers registered  108  in  the  sha<le.  A  misunderstoml 
operation,  ordered  by  Colonel  Hughes- 1 lallett,  was 
taken  as  a  signal  for  a  general  retirement,  and  the  bri- 
gade— shaken,  broken,  decimated— retreated  over  the 
coverless  zone  swept  by  the  Boer  fire. 

THE  PIIOSPECT  IN  TURKEY. 

A  writer  calling  himself  A.  Rustem  Bey  de  Bilinski 
declares  that  Abdul  Hamid  has  made  his  unfortunate 
empire  a  veritable  hell  on  earth,  and  this  he  has  done  of 
resolute  purpose,  displaying  gn»at  genius  in  the  system- 
atic efforts  in  which  he  has  struck  poison  into  every 
branch  of  national  activity.  Believing  that  prosperity 
would  lead  to  discontent,  he  pursues  a  policy  of  devasta- 
tion and  desolation.  His  precautions  against  assjissina- 
tion  are  complete.  The  Young  Turks  are  powerless  for 
some  years  to  come,  the  Christian  races  will  not  rise, 
and,  therefore,  as  long  as  AIkIuI  Hamid  reigns  there  is 
not  much  prospect  that  the  Eastern  Question  will  be 
raised.  If,  however,  he  were  to  die,  the  dogs  of  war 
would  be  unloosed,  and  a  general  conflagration  might 
ensue.  If  his  successor  adopted  a  policy  of  reform  and 
progrgMi  Great  Britain  might  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  Sultan  might  make  himself  the  center  of  a  confed- 


eration of  which  his  former  Christian  subjects,  now 
completely  enfranchised,  would  form  the  outer  circle 
and  join  hands  to  resist  Europe. 

SCIKNCE  AM)  UELKJION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Malhx'k  gives  the  fourth  instalment  of  his 
papers  on  "Science  and  Religion  at  the  Dawn  of  the 
Twentieth  Century."  This  leiids  him  to  the  following 
conclusion  : 

"  Science,  then,  in  the  principles  from  which  it  starts, 
and  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads,  is  essentially 
non-religious.  It  not  only  fails  to  support  tlie  essential 
doctrines  of  religion,  but,  as  is  every  day  Ixjcoming  mpre 
a{)parent,  it  exchnles  them.  If,  then,  we  accept,  as  all 
reasonable  people  do  accept,  the  facts  whicli  science 
teaches,  are  we,  as  reasonable  people,  l)ound  to  reject 
religi«)n  1"  I  shall  show  in  the  next  article  that  we  are 
not,  and  why  we  are  not." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contcmporai'u  llcvicw  for  July,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jolinstou  contributes  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing summary  of  the  evidence  against  tlie  theory  of 
natural  selection.  (leological  and  paheontological  evi- 
dence, he  siiys,  is  every  day  tending  to  weaken  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  The  earth  is  now  proved  to  In?  not  so 
old  as  was  lH»lieved,  and  tlie  enormous  jH'rioils  of  time 
demanded  by  pure  natural  selectionists  can  no  longer 
be  granted.  Recent  discoveries  have  brouglit  to  light 
manj"^  animals  in  the  oldest  strata  which  were  quite  as 
highly  develoiwd  as  their  posterity  in  new  strata.  Mr. 
Johnston  gives  a  list  of  such  cases,  and  concludes  that 
while  natural  selection  has  played  some  part  in  the  <U»- 
velopment  of  life,  it  is  the  part  of  the  eliminator  much 
more  than  that  of  the  creator.  Paheontology  furnishes 
a  viust  body  of  pnH)f  that  a  tyi)e  appears  perfect,  or 
almost  perfect,  from  the  first,  or  at  least  the  ty^Hi's 
acuu*  is  reached  very  early  in  its  history. 

Colonel  Maude  writes  upon  '*  The  Educatiim  of  Offl- 
cers."  There  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell  on  "  The 
Mind  of  AnuTica."  Miss  Hannah  Lynch  has  one  of  her 
brilliantly-worded  articles  ujK)n  "Reb<*l  Catalonia.** 
There  is  also  a  pajn'r  on  the  somewhat  unprofitable 
subject  of  "Imujortality  ''  by  Emma  Marie  Caillard. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Waatminstcr  Review  for  July  contains  a  very 
instructive  pai)er  by  Mr.  Hubert  Keade  entitle<l 
"Empire  as  Made  in  Ciemiany."  It  was  written  l)efore 
peace  was  signed  in  South  Africji,  Mr.  Readers  purjwse 
bt»ing  to  show  the  careful  and  nunlerate  methods  of  Bis- 
marck in  founding  the  Genuan  Empire  as  contrasted 
with  the  pretences  of  British  imperialists.  Bismarck 
succeeded  in  roping  in  the  German  stjites  into  the  new 
empire  owing  to  his  moderatitm  and  his  care  to  save 
their  (unour  prupre.  He  knew  how  fatal  it  would  Ik* 
to  Prussia  to  have  sulx)rdinate  to  it  a  large  Ixxiy  of 
citizens  hankering  aft^r  a  vanished  past.  A  tactless 
statesman  would  in  18W5  have  annexed  Bohemia,  anci 
have  filled  the  palaces  of  Vienna  with  kings  in  exile, 
making  the  Prussian  flag  the  emblem  of  subjection. 
But  Bismarck  was  extremely  moderate ;  in  the  art  of 
saving  appearances  he  could  have  given  lessons  to  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  China.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Gernum  Empire  he  was  ecjually  careful,  keeping  up  the 
Action  of  independence  everywhere.  TL\\5h  ^a>\\>cw  ^3«t- 
man  states  closed  l\\e  v;at  'sv\X\v  Ytv\\i<(:ji&  Vs  «^\ax«X» 
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treaties  of  peace  ;  tlie  federal  states  were  all  to  be  rep- 
resented by  special  envoys  at  the  King's  coronation. 
In  short,  Bismarck  recognized  the  suiwriority  of  diplo- 
macy ovtT  edicts  in  settling  international  questions, 
and  built  up  the  German  Empire  with  treaties,  not  with 
proclamations.  If  Bismarck  had  been  P^nglish  prime 
minister,  he  would  not  have  refused  to  treat  with  Presi- 
dent Kriiger.  lie  would  not  have  troubled,  so  long  as 
every  B(x?r  was  effectivi'ly  subject  to  England,  to  force 
upon  him  the  recognition  of  this  subjection  at  every 
turn.  It  would  have  mattered  little,  while  Transvaal 
and  Free  State  representatives  s^it  in  the  Fe<leral  Par- 
liament of  Scmth  Africa,  whether  these  states,  like  tho 
Ilanseatic  cities,  were  ofTicially  styled  republics.  He 
would  not  have  lost  a  kingdom  for  the  color  of  an 
emblem. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Goilard  continues  his  pai)er  on  "Imperial- 
ism :  Its  Spirit  and  Tendencies.'*  There  is  au  article  on 
the  Indian  Famine  Commission. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

I'^HE  Natloudl  Ilci'lcw  for  July  contains  an  im- 
portant article  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  upon  **  The 
Foo<I  of  the  Lower  Deck — jind  a  Message  from  Kiel," 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  a  very  interesting 
article,  Sir  Horace  Rumlx>krs  *' KecoUection  of  a  Dii>- 
lomatist-,"  full  of  good  stories  about  such  well-known 
men  as  Sir  Kolwrt  Morier,  Sir  Harry  Elliot,  Sir  Ham. 
ilton  Seymour,  and  less  great  names  in  the  British 
diplomatic  service.  Capt^iin  Mahan  contributes  some 
"Considerations  Governing  the  Disposition  of  Navies," 
and  Admiral  Fremantle  discourses  upon  "Merauitile 
Cruisers  and  Conunerce  Protection."  Mr.  Whitmore, 
M.  P.,  writes  pleasantly  and  genially  concerning  the 
recently  acquired  Ijondon  parks,  such  as  Clissold  Park, 
and  Waterloo,  Brockwell,  and  llavenscourt  parks, 
which  are  old-fashioned  suburban  gardens  rather  than 
city  parks. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  makes  the  following  suggestion 
as  to  the  first  step  being  taken  toward  imperial  federa- 
tion : 

"  What  would  be  the  objection  to  having  a  represen- 
tative of  viich  colonial  government  for  the  time  l)eing 
as  a  member  of  a  permanent  council  ?  The  council 
must  necessarily  be  composed  of  the  executive  powers 
in  each  part  of  the  empire,  but  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation would  be  duly  observed,  and  it  would  seem 
easy  to  make  a  bmly  so  composed  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  converting  it  into  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  A.«  the  council  would  in  itself,  to  begin  with, 
have  neithei  executive  nor  legislative  functions,  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  the  federal  authority  attempting  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  central  will  upon  any  reluctant 
member  of  the  voluntary  association." 

The  Karl  of  Konaldsliay  describes  a  journey  taken 
through  Baloochistan  and  eastern  Persia. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

ONE  of  the  mo.st  interesting  articles  in  the  Monthly 
Ilcviciv  is   Mr.  Arthur   Morrison's   illustrated 
paper  on  the  **  Painters  of  Japan." 

The  editor,  in  his  opening  pajwr  on  "Trade  and  the 
New  World,"  reconunends  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
partly  protective  and  partly  aggressive,  but  he  admits 
tliat  forprelizniDnry  work  necessiiry  to  lay  the  founda- 


tions of  his  policy  it  would  be  futile  to  look  either  to 
the  government  now  in  power  or  to  any  alternative  gov- 
ernment at  present  conceivable.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
worth  discussing  from  the  point  of  view  of  practic^ 
politics. 

Mr.  Worsfold  continues  his  defence  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  dealing  with  the  much-disputed  question  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  disaster  at  Spion  Kop.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Rose's  paper,  entitled  "  Our  An ti- National  Party 
in  the  Great  War,"  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  who  thinks  that  the  more  completely  British 
foreign  policy  is  examined  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
records  the  better  it  comes  out.  He  quotes  Dr.  Gardiner 
as  agreeing  with  him  in  this  matter,  for,  said  the  emi- 
nent historian,  "It  always  does;  it  always  does." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  contributes:  an  Irish  poem  which 
deals  with  the  fate  of  two  lovers,  Baile  and  Aillinn. 
The  Master  of  I^ove,  wishing  them  to  be  happy  in  his 
own  land  among  the  dead,  told  to  each  the  story  of  the 
other's  death,  so  that  their  hearts  were  broken  and  they 
died. 

There  is  a  curious  article  entitled  "Si  Jeunesae  Voa- 
lait,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  a  sermonette  to  young  people 
on  the  conduct  of  life.  We  have  dealt  at  length  else- 
where with  Mr.  William  Archer's  plea  for  national 
theaters. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

<*  OLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  for  July  contahis 
X3  another  instalment  of  the  instructive  articles, 
"On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet."  The  writer  thinks  that 
whether  or  not  De  Wet  was  the  best  of  the  Boer  gen- 
erals, he  certainly  owed  a  great  deal  to  good  luck.  The 
culpable  stupidity  of  his  pursuers  often  saved  him,  and 
even  when  surrounded  by  the  best  leaders  and  best 
men,  chance  has  stood  by  him.  Luck,  however,  gener- 
all}"^  seemed  to  have  come  in  the  form  of  what  the  writer 
calls  "effete  British  leaders ; "  and  he  gives  an  amusing 
dialogue  to  illustrate  the  stupid  timidity  with  which 
the  British  senior  officers  hampered  and  interfered  with 
their  enterprising  subordinates. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  anonymous  article  on 
"Celestial  Photography,"  in  which  the  writer  points 
out  the  uses  and  drawbacks  of  photography  as  used  in 
astronomy.  The  writer  says  that  even  with  perfect 
clockwork,  human  supervision  is  necessary  in  photo- 
graphing the  sky,  as  owing  to  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere the  stars  change  their  positions  by  refraction. 
As  they  sink  toward  the  horizon  the  refraction  in- 
creases. Photography  is  not  very  useful  when  fine  de- 
tail is  wanted,  as  on  all  but  two  or  three  nights  of  the 
year  the  star-image  dances  and  quivers  in  the  tele- 
scoi)e,  and  the  sensitized  plate  reprodncea  its  aberra* 
tions.  Photography  is  especially  valuable  in  the  woik 
of  measurement,  which  the  writer  insists  is  a  much 
more  imi)ortant  work  than  mere  searching  for  new 
celestial  objects.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  pho- 
tography is  that,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  sUver 
particles,  the  picture  will  only  bear  a  small  magnifr 
cation— some  twenty  diameters — after  which  it  begins 
to  show  single  grains.  Also  the  plate  is  too  faithfol, 
and  records  everything  whether  wanted  or  not^  It  li 
in  observing  faint  sources  of  light  that  photograjdiy  li 
supreme.  The  Lick  telescope,  when  used  in  comUBfr 
tion  with  photography,  discovered  some  180,000  MfV 
nebuhe,  where  only  6,000  had  been  discoTered  by  lulqf 
the  telescope  alone. 
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RBVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDEa 

THE  ttfrribiA  e^ntoof  1871  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
gurded  in  Fnmoe  as  ancient  history,  and  accord- 
ingly mneh  ia  being  published  which  throws  a  strong 
light  on  many  events  which  at  the  time  appeared  utterly 
myatcrioiiB  and  inoomprehenaible.  The  place  of  honor 
in  the  Ant  June  number  of  the  i2«ime  d€«  Duex  JIfofuIes 
ia  given  to  an  arUele  entitled  <'  The  Biarrits  Interview,*' 
written  (wlieraln  Ilea  its  special  interest)  by  M.  Ollivier, 
the  Freneh  statesman  who  has  remained  notorious  as 
having  used  in  18«0  tb€  unfortunate  phrase,  "The 
French  army  is  absolutely  ready  to  go  into  action,  even 
to  the  last  button  of  the  last  gaiter."  Here,  apparently 
for  the  Unt  time,  is  told  fromthe  French  point  of  view 
the  inner  story  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
Schleawlg-Holstein  struggle^  and  students  of  modem 
history  will  find  much  that  is  valuable  in  these  pages. 
At  the  present  moment  one  reads  with  melancholy  in- 
terest the  vivid  description  of  how  great  a  part  deadly 
dinmsn  plsyed  in  the  life-story  of  Napoleon  III.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years  of  the  empire  the  emperor  was 
constantly  ill ;  but  the  fact  was  more  or  less  hidden 
from  thoee  around  him,  although  his  ministers  were,  of 
course,  aware  that  often  the  extremity  of  pain  which 
he  was  enduring  compelled  him  to  leave  the  councils 
over  which  he  used  to  preside  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity and  intelligence.  M.  Ollivier,  in  the  second 
number,  oontinuea  his  diplomatic  and  political  confes- 
sions with  a  long  account  of  thelQrst  Hohenzollem 
candidature— in  other  words,  the  history  of  how  the 
present  King  of  Roumania,  a  prince 'of  the  house  of 
HohenaoUem,  became  sovereign  of  the  eastern  state 
over  which  he  still  reigns,  and  to  which  the  heir  is  his 
nephew,  equally  allied  by  marriage  to  the  British  sov- 
ereign. M.  Ollivier  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  Bis- 
marck hoped  to  plant  out  cadets  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
ftoiily  all  over  Europe,  and  that,  emboldened  by  the 
suoeesB  of  this  attempt  in  Roumania,  he  plotted  the 
disaatiooa  Hdhenxollem  candidature  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  which  practically  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Fruseian  War. 

THE  CKNTSNABY  OF  OOMTE. 

Angoste  Comte,  one  of  the  comparatively  very  few 
thinkers  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  reli- 
gion, was  bom  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  centenary 
haa  inspired  M.  Brunetiftre,  the  distinguished  French 
philosopher  and  critic,  to  write  a  courteous  analysis  of 
Comtek  theories,  writings,  and  general  opinions  on  the 
inteUeet  ai  some  thinkers  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
even  gi eater  than  himself.  He  points  out  that  Comte 
had  a  grMt  reapeet  lor  all  that  had  gone  before,  in  this 
matter  differing  from  any  of  his  disciples,  who  seem  far 
more  anzioua  to  destroy  than  to. preserve  the  edifices 
built  np  in  the  ooniae  of  ages. 

OtHBB  ABnCLIS. 

other  artidea  indode  a  abort  sdentiflc  summary 
of  the  worid%  voloaale  eruptions,  by  M.  Dastre ;  a 
detailed  aooount  ci  fba  battle  of  Oodenarde,  by  the 
Comte  d^HMUMMiTille ;  and  yet  another  section  of  M. 
LentbMote  ptotnieecpia  and  yet  most  detailed  de- 
snUtitloa  eCtiwaovilwni  eoaat-linos  and  seaport  towns 

or: 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

AS  usual  the  NouveUe  Revue  for  June  is  composed 
of  a  very  great  number  of  short  articles,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  is  that,  by  M.  Buret,  entitled  **The  . 
Rights  of  War,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Wounded.''  Next 
May,  at  St.  Petersburg,  will  take  place  a  great  inter- 
national congress  of  Red  Cross  societies.  The  last  was 
held  at  Vienna  in  18d8,  at  a  moment  when  none  foresaw 
the  grievous  struggle  which  has  just  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  said  on  the  Continent  that,  in  view  of  recent  events 
in  South  Africa,  certain  articles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion will  be  there  revised.  This  will  be  more  necessary 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  famous  convention  omitted 
to  deal  both  with  the  captive  wounded,  and  with  the 
case  of  prisoners  of  war.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  the  Grerman  military  authorities  complained  bit- 
terly that  certain  articles  of  the  convention  made  it  easy 
for  active  combatants  to  pose  when  convenient  as  doc- 
tors and  ambulance  men,  and  the  same  complaint  was 
made  in  Great  Britain  apropos  of  the  many  Russian, 
Dutch,  and  American  ambulances  which  attempted  to 
make  their  way  into  the  Boer  lines. 

THE  MARTINIQUE  DISASTER. 

The  Martinique  disaster  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
M.  Desmarest,  who  gives  some  little-known  details  con- 
cerning the  doomed  town  of  St.  Pierre.  He  points  out 
that  many  of  the  houses  were  made  of  wood,  and  so 
caught  fire  almost  at  once.  The  one  survivor,  a  negro, 
happened  to  be  confined  in  an  underground  prison,  and 
so  escaped.  It  is  clear  that  the  island  had  had  ample 
warning,  for  during  the  last  hundred  years  several 
terrible  earthquakes  took  place,  that  of  1830  completely 
destroying  Fort  de  France.  Many  ancient  prophecies 
foretelling  the  awful  eruption  of  this  spring  were  cur- 
rent In  the  island,  but  even  the  more  superstitious  in- 
habitants fully  believed  that  this  would  not  occur  for 
at  least  another  thousand  years. 

THE  JAPANESE  WORKMAN. 

According  to  M.  Dumoret,  the  Japanese  workman  is 
far  more  pleasantly  situated  than  his  European  brother. 
In  the  country  of  fiowers,  strikes  are  absolutely  un- 
known, for  as  yet  trade  unionism  has  made  no  way  in 
the  East.  Every  man  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can 
for  himself,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  a  time  exceeding  three 
years.  A  bad  element  in  the  working  life  in  Japan  is 
the  existence  of  a  professional  intermediary  who  acts  aa 
go-between  between  men  and  masters,  and  who  obtains 
a  commission  from  both  sides.  Yet  another  regrettable 
fact  is  the  immense  number  of  children  employed  in 
the  various  factories.  On  the  other  hand,  every  house 
of  business  in  Japan  is  regularly  inspected  by  a  govern- 
ment official,  and  aa  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  fbod  for 
workers  inside  factories  and  workshops,  this  also  has 
to  be  inspected  and  of  good  quality.  The  hours  are 
very  long,  only  one  hour  being  allowed  for  meals  during 
the  whole  day.  Japan  has  long  had  something  very  like 
the  British  Employers'  Liability  Act  in  force,  and  the 
sick  worker  has  a  right  to  the  best  of  hospital  treat- 
ment. The  Japanese,  as  America  has  discovered  to  her 
cost,  is  a  first-rate  emigrant,  and  soon  becomes  a  for- 
midable competitor  to  the  native-bom  workman ;  for 
x>ne  thing,  the  Jap  artisan  is  very  sober,  and  lives  ma&sA:) 
on  rioe  and  fliBh.   In  Japan  gnAJt  -c«wtL\xn.«GL\»  N&  V\^  ^% 
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to  the  fact  that  both  ia  America  and  in  Australia  the 
Japanese  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  strata 
of  humanity  as  do  the  Chinese.  The  Japs  consider 
themselves,  and  justly  so,  very  superior  to  the  other 
yellow  races,  and  would  like  to  feel  that  they  were  wel- 
come in  those  new  countries  where  good  workmen  are 
scarce. 

REVUE   DE   PARIS. 

THE  June  numbers  of  the  Revue  dc  Paris  are  ex- 
ceedingly good.    We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M. 
Aulard^s  account  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

M.  Viallate  offers  a  careful  analj'sis  of  the  effect  on 
British  finance  of  the  South  African  war.  The  French 
writer  has  long  made  a  study  of  the  British  financial 
system  and  of  British  taxation,  and  he  points  out  that 
there  was  practically  no  provision  made  for  such  a  war  as 
that  which  has  just  been  concluded.  When,  in  the  Octo- 
ber of  18d0,  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  country 
for  money,  they  did  so  feeling  certain  that  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  would  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
then  small  expedition  to  South  Africa.  Three  months 
later,  however,  Parliament  had  again  to  be  asked  for 
money;  and  more  than  a  year  later, — that  is,  when  the 
budget  of  1901  had  to  be  presented  to  the  country,— the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  war  was  in  no  sense  a  small  war ;  but,  in  point  of 
view  of  finances,  a  very  great  war.  In  two  years  and  a 
half  the  war,  which  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  a  trifling 
matter,  had  cost  the  country  more  than  twice  the  im- 
mense sum  spent  over  the  Crimean  War.  The  French 
writer  does  not  consider  that  with  the  end  of  the  war 
will  come  an  end  of  the  supplementary  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  late  struggle;  he  points  out  that  even 
the  Liberal  Imperialists  are  extremely  desirous  of  pro- 
moting costly  army  reforms,  and  of  adding  yet  further 
to  the  navy;  and  he  says  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
death  duties  imposed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  have  had  to  discover 
new  sources  of  taxation,  and,  even  as  it  is,  he  believes 
that  soon  British  free  trade  will  be  but  a  name. 

THE  RUIN  OF  A  CITY. 

M.  Charl^ty  contributes  a  striking  historical  article 
of  the  kind  French  writers  so  delight  in.  In  it  he  de- 
scribes the  ruin  of  the  one-time  prosperous  medieval 
city  of  Lyons  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
story  is  a  curious  one,  and  shows  clearly  why  the  Revo- 
lution found  so  many  ardent  adherents  in  the  famous 
silk-making  town.  Unfortunately,  Lyons  was  known 
to  be  a  wealthy  city ;  accordingly,  whenever  the  Sun 
King  went  to  war,  built  a  palace,  or  led  a  campaign 
against  heresy,  he  immediately  taxed  the  unfortunate 
townspeople  as  heavily  as  possible.  Even  in  those  days 
there  was  a  gpreat  dislike  to  direct  taxation ;  accord- 
ingly, the  new  tax  was  not  called  a  tax,  but  by  some 
other  name.  Office-holders  were  compelled  to  buy  in 
their  offices ;  the  town  had  certain  rights,  and  it  was 
asked  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  them.  Then  the 
reyocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  proved  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  silk  industry.  When  the  municipality  begged 
leave  to  light  up  the  streets,  the  king  said  he  would 
allow  this  to  be  done  if  his  government  was  given,  as 
It  were,  the  job.  The  townspeople  were  informed  that 
they  must  pay  a  huge  sum,  but  that  in  exchange  the 
town  would  be  thoroughly  well  lighted ;  the  sum  was 


paid,  but  only  a  thousand  lamps  were  provided.  And 
this  was  but  one  example  out  of  many.  At  last  the 
industry  by  which  the  town  lived  was  attacked,— that 
is,  it  was  heavily  taxed.  Every  weaver  had  to  pay  for 
the  right  of  working  his  loom  ;  and  so,  little  by  little, 
came  ruin,  and  in  1715  the  whole  town  becaifie  bank- 
rupt. The  great  manufacturers,— for  even  in  those 
days  there  were  great  manufacturers, — closed  their 
manufactories,  their  workpeople  emigrated  or  became 
beggars  on  the  high  roads,  and  the  population  dwindled. 
The  facts  concerning  this  extraordinary  tragedy— for 
tragedy  it  was — have  been  carefully  gathered  together 
by  M.  Charl^ty  after  prolonged  study  of  the  archives 
of  the  town  of  Lyons,  and  they  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  why  France 
parted  with  so  little  struggle  from  her  monarchical 
system. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  POPULAR  DRAMA. 

That  many-sided  genius.  Napoleon  I.,  is  still  ever  pro- 
viding entertaining  copy.  M.  All>ert  describes  the  great 
Boldier^s  delight  in  the  drama.  He  believed  that  the 
theater  has  a  great  influence  on  popular  imagination^ 
accordingly  he  greatly  encouraged  all  those  actors  and 
actresses  who  made  a  point  of  playing  patriotic  plays. 
He  did  not  care  for  literary  comedy.  To  give  an  example : 
he  was  quite  indifferent  to  Moli^re  ;  but  he  delighted 
in  the  cheap  drama,— that  is,  in  those  plays  which  cele- 
brated his  victories,  and  which  predicted  his  future 
triumphs. 

THE  SHIPPING  COMBINE. 

Under  the  name  of  **The  Ocean  Trust,"  M.  de  Ron- 
siers  attempts  to  givS  his  French  readers  an  account  of 
the  great  shipping  combine.  He  declares  that  in  Eng- 
land the  fact  has  escaped  most  people  that  the  shipping 
combine  is  really  intimately  associated  with  the  great 
American  railway  systems,  and  he  attempts  to  analyie 
the  effect  of  the  combine  on  any  future  Eurojiean  war. 

THE  SPANISH  MONABCHT. 

Spain  is  of  more  importance  to  France  than  she  is  to 
any  other  European  country.  Many  patriotic  French- 
men hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  most  fertile 
and  most  ill-governed  of  European  countries  will  be- 
come French  soil.  Accordingly,  the  course  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  is  closely  watched  and  criticised  in  France. 
M.  B^rard  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Spanish  people. 
Madrid,  where  the  young  King  has  lived  most  of  his 
life,  is  absolutely  the  capital  suited  to  an  autocratic 
monarch.  The  stately  city  is  far  from  the  commercial 
centers  of  Spain,  and  during  many  centuries  the  great 
Spanish  empire  was  governed  from  Madrid.  Now,  how- 
ever, Spain,  shorn  of  her  colonies,  is  less  willing  to  take 
her  orders  from  Madrid.  Even  the  country  clergy  have 
no  love  for  the  young  king  and  his  mother ;  and  were  It 
not  for  the  strong  personal  support  of  the  Pope,  they 
would  flnd  in  each  country  priest  a  more  or  less  dis- 
guised enemy.  M.  B^rard  gives  a  curious  account  of 
how  great  a  part  the  colonies  played  in  the  life  of  the 
modern  Spimiard.  Apparently  the  Zollverein  theoiy 
was  in  full  force  ;  a  Spanish  colony  was  practically oon^ 
pelled  to  deal  with  Spain  only ;  even  absolutely  forelgD 
produce  reacluKl  each  Spanish  colony  vid  a  Spanlah 
\yoTt.  During  the  last  four  years,  thanks  to  the  latoi^ 
vention  of  the  United  States,  the  colonial  aonne  of 
revenue  has  practically  come  to  an  end,  and  this 
disorganized  the  whole  of  Spanish  trade.    From 
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point  of  view  only  has  Spain  benefited  by  the  Ioks  of 
her  colonies.  In  the  old  days  a  constant  tide  of  emi- 
gration of  the  coantry*s  strongest  and  healthiest  sous 
was  ever  set  toward  "  Greater  Spain  ; "  now,  liowever, 
the  Spaniard  stops  at  home,  and  acconlingly  prosperity 
has  come  back  to  many  a  village  and  townlet,  to  say 
nothing  of  certain  seaport  towns  quickly  becoming 
centers  of  activity. 

LA  REVUE. 

IN  La  Hcvuc for  June  the  interest,  as  usual,  is  highly 
varie<l.    Count  Tolstoy^s  reflections  on  education 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 

DUELLING. 

M.  Emile  Faguet,  of  the  French  Academy,  discusses 
duelling.  French  duels,  he  says,  lK»come  rarer  and 
rarer,  and  are  seldom  fatal,  one  great  reason  for  which 
is  the  excellence  of  the  French  seconds.  Many  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  duels,  liowever,  are  still  fatal. 

Therefore  M.  Faguet  believes  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
recent  "  Ligue  contre  le  Duel  **  in  France.  He  has  joined 
himself,  and  obtained  the  expected  reward— being 
called  a  coward.  The  objects  of  the  league  are  "to 
preach  everywhere  the  stupidness  of  the  institution, 
and  afterward  obtain  legislation." 

As  punishments  for  duellists,  he  suggests  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  a  little  prison — 
both  for  conqueror  and  conquered.  The  provoker  of  the 
duel  shall  not  escape,  nor  \c  provoqut'.  As  for  the 
seconds,  they  are  accessories ;  make  it  dangerous  and 
difl^cult  to  be  a  second,  and  you  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
duelling. 

But  M.  Faguet  would  not  entirely  abolish  all  duels, 
only  "toti«  U'.s  pcUt»  duels  Z>^£c«,"  and  all  futile  duels  ; 
he  would  allow  them  for  "very  grave  causes,  for  those 
matters  which  no  one  would  willingly  bring  before  the 
courts,  and  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  so 
brought  forward." 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LYING. 

After  reading  the  article  by  M.  Camille  M^linand  on 
this  subject,  one  realizes  as  never  1)efore  that  all  men 
(and  all  women  and  children)  are  liars  ;  and  that  in  our 
own  days  it  is  extraordinarily  difRcult  to  be  otherwise. 
For  M.  M^liuand  would  class  as  mensniifjetf  any  word 
or  act  (negative  or  positive)  which  caused  another  either 
to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  or  to  get -the  slightest  er- 
roneous impression.  Extremely  sincere  people  are  often 
extremely  blunt  and  unix)pular,  but  M.  M^linand 
thinks  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  All  suppression 
is  a  form  of  lying,— negative  lying.  Politeness  forbids 
our  saying  what  we  think  ;  modesty  and  reserve  make 
us  conceal  our  feelings  or  assume  indifference  when  we 
are  acutely  anxious,— all  is  lying. 

The  following  classillcation  of  lying  is  interesting. 
There  is  first  lying  by  making  up  something  entirely. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  lie  universally  so-called, — a  real 
out-and-out  lie.  It  is  also  the  most  flangerous  kind, 
and  thus  the  rarest  Lying  may  also  be  done  simply  by 
suppression  of  something,  or  by  exaggeration,  or  by  em- 
broidering facts,  the  most  common  form  of  all. 

As  for  the  motives  which  tempt  to  lying,  cowardice 
is  far  the  commonest  We  are  not  1)rave  eiiougli  to  face 
the  natnral  consequenccis  of  our  conduct.  Piission  is 
responsible  for  an  indefinite  numljer  of  lie.s,  hatred 
and  detraction  in  particular.  And  as  for  love,  lovers 
lie  endlewly.    Party  spirit,  the  {Mission  for  money  and 


for  power  and  success,  aie  also  all  prolific  fathers  of 
lies. 

But,  although  rarely,  temptation  to  lie  comes 
through  kindness,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice. 

And  yet  M.  M^linand  considers  it  ijossible  to  be  ab- 
solutely truthful,  never  U)  lie  in  any  of  Mie  senses  in 
which  he  uses  the  word.  In  children  lying  should  be 
more  severely  punished  than  any  other  fault 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Many  of  the  other  articles  are  excellent.  Carmen 
Sylva  writes  idealistically  of  the  nobleness  of  woman, 
an  article  refreshing  by  its  *' Excelsior"  spirit  M. 
Novicow  writes  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  an  article  by  no  means  always  just  Mr.  J.  A. 
Peiuse  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  write  of  slavery  in  Eng- 
lish lands,  chiefiy  Zanzibar  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
M.  Henry  B^renger  greatly  admires  "Monua  Vanna'' 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  June  number  of  the  SociaUstiavhc  Monats- 
hcfte  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  great  prob- 
lem of  strikes.  The  opening  paper  is  by  Edouard  Ah- 
seele,  of  Ghent,  and  tells  the  st4)ry  of  the  fight  for 
universal  suffrage  in  Belgium.  Strikes  have  played  an 
imi)ortant  part  -in  the  struggle,  which,  although  not 
yet  (juite  successful,  will  Imj  so,  he  says,  in  the  cour.»*e 
of  a  year  or  so.  Edward  Bernstein,  of  lierlin,  continues 
the  subject,  going  more  into  the  details  of  that  particu- 
lar political  strike.  The  strike  problem  in  Sweden  is 
dealt  with  by  Hjalmar  Brunting,  of  Stockholm,  who 
rejoices  in  the  great  victory  of  the  workmen  when  last 
on  strike.  This  api)ears  to  have  been  the  first  general 
strike  the  country  has  experienced.  Some  1 10, (XX)  work- 
men *'came  out,"  and  the  town  became  paralyzed  in 
consequence.  No  electric  cars,  no  omnibuses,  no  cabs 
no  vehicles  of  any  sort  could  run,  all  factories  and  ware- 
houses being  at  a  standstill.  All  this  wiis  effected  by 
C2iref ul  organization  for  over  fift-een  years. 

An  interesting  article  ujion  the  language  question  in 
Bohemia  is  contributed  by  I^eo  Winter,  of  Prague. 

In  the  Deutsche  Jlcvue,  Liuly  Hely  Hutchinson  de- 
scril>es  some  of  the  good  work  done  by  women  in  South 
Africa  during  the  war.  As  wife  of  the  governor,  she 
had  naturally  many  opportunities  of  coming  into  per- 
sonal touch  with  those  who  were  engage<l  in  work  for 
the  sick  and  fighting  soldiers.  After  describing  many 
little  acts  of  kindness  for  which  there  can  l)e  no  reward 
save  that  coming  from  their  performance,  Lady  Hutch- 
inson protests  against  those  women  who  went  up  to  the 
battlefields,  uot  to  as,sist^  but  to  see  what  could  be  seen. 
In  Cape  Town  she  says  that  for  eighteen  months  a  band 
of  devoted  ladies  met  in  a  bare  room,  ami  every  day  from 
ten  to  four  prepared  comforts  for  "Tommy."  The 
nurses  naturally  come  in  for  a  sixjcial  word  of  prai.se. 

A  German  diplomatist  writ<?s  upon  tlie  value  of  Eng- 
land to  Germany.  He  says  that^  according  to  the  Ger- 
man newspai)ers,  there  is  absolutely  no  value,  but  those 
who  refiect  and  .study  the  question  are  bound  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  great  deal.  England's  action  in  1848, 
18W,  1870-71,  in  theSamoan  question,  and  in  the  stopping 
of  German  ships  in  African  waters,  has  excited  a  bitter 
feeling  against  her  ;  but  in  the  diplomatist's  opinirin,  it 
in  no  way  excuses  the  opposition  to  everything  English 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Germany  during  the  last 
three  years.  England^s  cliief  uses  howeve.T,  «»^wv^\a\3^ 
to  keep  the  balance  even  Vu  l^wtov^aw  v^YvWes^ 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES   ON   RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMMER  READING  ABOUT  NATURE. 

"Nature  Portraits"  (Double<lay,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a 
portfolio  of  studies  with  pen  and  camera  of  American 
wild  birds,  animals,  fishes,  and  insects.  There  are  fif- 
teen large  plates  and  many  smaller  illustrations  by  the 
most  skillful  nature  photographers,  among  whom  Mr. 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Carlin  easily 
rank  as  experts.  The  accompanying  text  is  by  Profess- 
or Bailey,  the  editor  of  Country  Life  inAmertcay  and 
is  written  in  his  usually  happy  vein.  The  work,  as  a 
whole,  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  American 
achievement  in  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of 
animal  life. 

The  "American  Sportsman's  Library,"  edited  by 
Caspar  Whitney  (Macmillan),  is  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive series  of  books,  and  will  interest  not  only  the  ama- 
teur sportsman,  but  every  American  nature-lover, 
whether  he  be  a  devotee  of  rod  and  gun,  or  not.  The 
volume  on  "Tlie  Deer  Family,"  written  by  President 
Roosevelt,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  D.  G.  Elliot,  and  A.  J. 
Stone,  appeals  more  especiallj*,  perhaps,  to  the  dweller 
in  northern  latitudes,  .where  the  animals  described  in 
this  volume  have  their  habitat.  President  Roasevelt 
describes  the  various  species  of  North  American  deer 
and  antelope,  with  which  he  has  for  many  years  been 
familiar  through  his  exf>editionsin  the  West^  especially 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  con- 
tributes sketches  of  the  deer  and  elk  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  caribou  is  descriljed  by  Dr.  Elliot,  and  the  moose 
by  Mr.  Stone.  In  a  volume  on  "Upland  Game  Birds" 
there  are  excellent  descriptions  of  various  varieties  of 
quail,  partridge,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  turkey,  woodcock, 
plover,  and  crane,  with  a  special  chapter  on  the  quail 
and  grouse  of  the  Pacific  coast.  These  chapters,  written 
by  Mr.  Edwyn  Sandys  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  not 
only  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  birds  considered, 
but  add  full  information  regarding  the  regions  to  which 
they  are  native,  and  all  other  matters  that  the  hunter 
needs  to  know  relating  to  the  birds  and  their  habits.  A 
volume  to  which  the  late  Dean  Sixge  and  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Townsend,  H.  M.  Smith,  and  William  C.  Harris  have 
contributed  is  devoted  entirely  to  "  Salmon  and  Trout." 
The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  anglers  about 
the  casting  and  working  of  flies,  selection  of  tackle,  and 
all  the  approved  methods  of  fishing  for  these  "gamest" 
of  American  fish. 

For  a  comprehensive  account  of  all  the  species  of  fish 
found  in  America  north  of  the  equator,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  referring  the  reader  to  the  new  volume  on  "  Amer- 
ican Food  and  Game  Fishes,"  by  President  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  Barton  W. 
Evermann,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  While  this  book  is  the  work 
of  eminent  specialists,  its  aim  is  to  furnish  information 
to  the  multitude,  and  it  may  be  truly  described  as  a 
"  popular "  work.  The  book  takes  for  granted  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  as  the  introduction  states,  "a  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  Euglish  as  used  by  Americans  of  fairly 
good  education,  and  a  willingness  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  find  out  more  about  the  food  and  game  fishes 


of  our  country."  The  l)ook  is  technical  only  so  far  as  Is 
necessary  to  enable  it^s  readers  easily  and  readily  to 
identify  any  American  fish  that  is  used  as  food  or  game. 
Two  sizes  of  type  have  been  used  in  printing  the  book, 
the  smaller  size  for  those  who  would  study  fishes  with 
specimens  in  hand,  and  the  larger  for  those  who  read 
about  fishes,  whetlier  the  fishes  themselves  are  present 
or  not.  The  book  also  gives  an  account  of  the  geo* 
graphic  distribution,  habits,  life-histories,  and  com- 
mercial and  food  value  of  fishes,  together  with  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  angler.  Many  photographs  of 
live  fishes  were  taken  for  this  work  by  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore,  and  the  plates  made  from  these  photogrsphfl 
grreatly  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

Another  book  that  has  special  attractions  for  anglen 
and  naturalists  is  "  The  Brook  Book,"  by  Mrs.  Mazy 
Rogers  Miller  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  This  is  an  In* 
teresting  study  of  the  various  activities  of  brook  exist* 
ence  throughout  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
presentation  not  only  of  the  life  of  the  brook  itself,  bat 
of  its  manifold  accompaniments  and  of  the  varied  forms 
of  nature  *with  which  the  brook's  rise  and  progress  Is 
associated.  • 

In  a  little  work  entitled  "Among  the  Waterfowl* 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  gives  an 
account  of  many  of  the  waterfowl  found  in  the  Northern 
and  Central  States  of  the  Union,  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous photographs  from  nature,  most  of  which  were  se- 
cured by  the  author  himself.  The  whole  influence  of 
Mr.  Job's  book  is  to  discourage  the  shooting  of  living 
birds,  and  to  substitute  as  a  pastime  the  practice  of 
"hunting  with  a  camera."  Mr.  Job's  pictures  are  re- 
markably successful,  and  the  enthusiastic  amatear  will 
be  tempted  to  make  some  similar  efforts  on  his  own 
account. 

Mrs.  Martha  McCuUoch -Williams*  "Next  to  the 
Ground"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  is  a  delightful 
series  of  chronicles  of  country  life,  including  not  a  few 
suggestions  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  information, 
all  of  which  is  related  in  the  most  entertaining  fashion. 
If  we  cannot  locate  precisely  the  American  farm  whidi 
Mrs.  Williams  describes,  and  where  all  the  experiences 
of  her  book  took  place,  we  are  at  least  assured  by  the 
writer  that  it  was  a  Southern  countryside  somewhere 
between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  nearly 
midway  between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  The 
things  that  Mrs.  Williams  writes  about  are  every-dsj 
happenings  about  the  farm,  but  seldom  have  they  been 
recounted  in  so  vivacious  a  record. 

There  is  a  further  revelation  of  boy-and-girl  life  on  tlie 
farm  in  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Travels  of  a  Bar- 
nacle," by  Mrs.  James  Edwin  Morris  (New  York  :  The 
Abbey  Press).  The  main  purix)se  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  to  present  a  series  of  studies  of  sea  life,  for 
which  materials  were  gathered  by  Mrs.  Morris  in  the 
course  of  ol)servation  tours  in  a  glass-bottomed  boat  in 
the  Bay  of  Avalon,  off  the  const  of  California.  Besides 
these  studies  of  the  crab  family  and  their  neighboi% 
there  is  a  chapter  on  "A  Day  With  the  Birds," andi 
on  "Life  in  a  Marsh." 
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ODg  the  new  books  that  appeal  to  the  amateur 
ner,  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  is  **The  American 
cultural  Manual/'  Part  I.,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of 
iwa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
[Xew  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons).  This  work 
rifles  a  full  statement  of  the  leading  principles  and 
ioes  connected  with  the  propagation,  culture,  and 
(▼ement  of  fruits,  nuts,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
lants.  It  is  illustrtfted  by  more  than  one  hundred 
•  and  explanatory  designs. 

Bnglish  gardening  lore  there  is  a  full  supply  in 
Lane*s  numerous  publications  adapted  partieu- 
to  the  wants  of  English  country  gentlemen,  the 
of  which  is  entitled  **  In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and 
here,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  EUacombe. 
intent  in  a  Garden  "  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully 
id  Tolume  of  essays  and  botanical  studies  by  Can- 
Vlieeler  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  The  marginal 
l^ns  of  the  volume  are  supplied  by  Dora  Wheeler 
1  In  the  main  the  book  is  a  pleasant  description 
urden  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  the  writer 
its  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  the  thoughts 
selings  which  she  fancifully  attributes  to  all  her 

James  H.  Emerton  indulges  in  the  fond  hope  that 
ook  on  **The  Common  Spiders  of  the  United 
I**  (Ginn  &  Co.)  will  help  to  lessen  the  popular 
lice  against  spiders,— and  lead  the  public  into 
such  acquaintance  with  these  insects  as  is  now 
Bd  by  many  students  with  birds  and  butterflies. 
merton  states  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  city 
B  country  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  hundred 
8  of  spiders,  and  that  thus  far  tliero  have  been 
ew  collections  made.  Mr.  Emerton  describes  in 
took  only  those  species  that  are  well  known  and 
been  described  before.  He  omits  all  rare  and 
fol  species.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  draw- 
nd  photoglyphs  made  by  the  author,  who  has  been 
^hnsiastic  collector  for  many  years. 

>  excellent  school  readers,  which  will  do  much  to 
rage  nature  study  in  this  country  have  recently 
to  hand — "Seaside  and  Wayside,"  No.  8,  by  Julia 
ir  Wright  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  and 
!8  in  Prose  and  Poetry,'*  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and 
ace  Fickett  (Ginn  &  C^o.). 

BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

a  fall  and  np-to-date  account  of  the  extension  of 
a's  influence  in  northern  Asia  we  are  indebted  to 
Greorge  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin  (College, 

>  two-volume  work  on  **  Asiatic  Russia"  has  just 
red  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  An  article  by 
■or  Wright,  on  *'The  Russian  Problem  in  Man- 
1,"  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  July, 
and  formed  an  important  contribution  to  our 
ledge  of  present-day  conditions  in  the  far  East 


from  the  American  point  of  view.  As  Dr.  Wright  is  a 
geologist,  it  was  natural  that  in  the  extended  journey 
which  he  made  through  the  region  described  two  years 
ago  he  should  have  an  eye  primarily  for  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wright  is,  however,  a 
student  of  people  as  well  as  of  rocks  and  water-courses, 
and  his  views  of  the  mtxleru  development  of  this  won- 
derful land  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  sociologist. 
As  our  readers  may  have  gathered  from  Dr.  Wright's 
Review  article,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  his  predilections  toward  the  Russian  administra- 
tion are  favorable  rather  than  otherwise.  His  grounds 
for  this  belief  are  well  set  forth  in  his  chapters  on 
social,  economic,  and  i)olitical  conditions  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  While  his  account  of  the  various  features 
of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Siberia  is  full  of  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  has  never  before  been  accessible  to 
American  readers,  there  are  also  interesting  chapters 
on  the  geological  history,  the  climate,  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  land.  Altogether  these  two  volumes  sum 
up  the  impressions  of  an  exceptionally  shrewd  observer 
of  political  and  social  conditions  as  affected  by  physical 
environment. 

**  Highways  and  Byways  in  Hertfordshire,*'  by  Her- 
bert W.  Tompkins  (M^icmillan),  is  a  volume  well 
packed  with  minute  information  about  a  region  of 
England  comparatively  little  known  to  the  traveler 
from  other  lands.  Like  other  l)ooks  in  the  same  series 
to  which  we  have  made  allusion  from  time  to  time  in 
these  pages,  this  new  volume  is  a  combination  of  the 
better  class  of  guide-books,  with  a  condensation  of  local 
history  of  the  highest  order.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
the  time  when  sucli  lx>oks  will  be  written  about  any 
portion  of  the  United  States;  but  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, rich  in  historical  associations,  they  All  a  distinct 
niche.  The  illustrations  for  tlie  present  volume  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Frederick  h.  Griggs. 

"The  World's  Shrine"  is  tlie  title  chosen  by  Virginia 
W.  Johnson  for  her  sketch  of  Lake  Como  (New  York  ; 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.).  In  her  description  of  this  l)eautiful 
Italian  lake  the  writer  traces  some  of  its  historical  as- 
sociations, especially  those  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
younger  Pliny  on  the  shores  of  Como. 

Hilaire  Belloc's '*The  Path  to  Rome"*  (Longmans) 
may  perhaps  be  counted  as  a  book  of  travel,  although  the 
most  cursory  examination  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
that  was  not  the  author's  primary  purpose.  There  is  in 
the  story,  however,  a  suggestion,  at  least,  of  actual  jour- 
neyings,  and  for  lack  of  any  definite  basis  of  classiflcar 
tion  we  may  group  the  book  among  the  travel  tales.  To 
those  disposed  to  take  the  author  seriously,— as  he  him- 
self does  not,— we  may  say  that  the  journeyings  began 
at  Toul  on  the  Moselle,  and  ended  at  Rome.  The  tedious 
portions  of  the  way  are  enlivened  by  the  writer's  inex- 
haustible fund  of  song  and  story,  and  the  individuality 
of  his  style  so  enchains  the  reader's  attention  that  the 
work's  deficiencies  as  a  guide-book  are  soon  forgotten. 
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I^ndon  Depicted  by  Tony  Grubhofer,  IntS. 

London  Spring  Exhibitions,  Some  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture at  the.  Int^. 

Modelling  in  Wax,  AA,  June. 

Mural  Decorations,  Recent,  at  Boston.  IntS. 

Murphy,  J.  Francis,  H.T.  Lawrence,  BP. 

New  Gallery  Exhibition  of  1902,  AJ. 

Ornament,  Laws,  and  Materials  of— TIL,  L.  Rhead,  AL 

Problems  of  an  American  Art  School,  W.M.  R.  French,  BP. 

Rodin.  Auguste,  at  Home,  A.  Anderson,  PMM. 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1902,  F.  Rinder.  A  J ;  MA. 

Sculpture,  Modern,  Difllculty  of  Costume  in,  Isa  C.  Cabell, 

•*  Spirit  of  the  Confederacy,  The,"  C.  de  Kay.  Out. 

Turin  Exhibition,  Austrian  Section  at  the,  A.  S.  Levetus, 

IntS. 
Women,  Fair,  Portraits  and  Miniatures  of,  O.  H.  Baldwin, 

BP. 
Yohn.  F.  C,  E.  Knauftt,  BB. 
Asia  and  Australasia.  J.  Douglas.  NineC. 
Astronomers:  What  They  are  Doing,  S.  Newcomb.  Harp. 
Atoning  Saviour  of  the  Shiahs,  S.  Ci.  Wilson,  PRR. 
Bacteria  and  Ice.  G.  C.  Frankland,  Long. 
Balances,  Foreign  Trade,  Mystery  of  the,    W.   H.  Allen, 

Bank  NY. 
Baloochistnn  and  Eastern  Persia,  NatR. 
Bananas,  T.  Holiinson,  OutW. 

Bank  Cli-rk  und  Civil  Service,  W.  E.  Stevens,  BankNY. 
Bank.  liulivi<lual  Liability  of  the  Officers  of  a,  E.  T.  Berger, 
BnnkW. 


Banking  Amalgamations,  British,   Financial    Aspect  of, 

BankL. 
Banks,  City  and  Country,  Bookkeeping  fur— V.,  Bank,  NY. 
Banks,  National  and  Other  Banks,  KankNY. 
Banks,  Savings,  Britisli— II..  BankL. 
Bathing  Places,  The  World's.  J.  Brent,  Mun. 
Battleship.  Building  of  a,  G.  W.  Dickie.  Over. 
Bavarians  Entrance  Into  the  Rhinebund,  Count  Bray-Stein- 

burg,  Deut.  June. 
Beagle,  The,  J.  Watson.  CLA. 

Beauty  Through  Repose.  R.  Rommc,  Revue,  July  1. 
Beef  Trust,  G.  Gunton.  Gunt. 
Belgian  Elections,  F.  Fischer.  RSoc,  June. 
Belgium,  School  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  In,  C.  d*UmI, 

RGen,  June. 
Bengal,  Mafassal  Law  Courts  of,  A.  T.  Sibbald,  GBag. 
Besant,  Sir  Walter,  W.  P.  Trent,  Forum. 
Bible,  Englisli,  American  Revision  of  the.  E.  Gould,  KC 
Bible,  Latest  Translation  of  the— II.,  H.  M.  Whitney,  RibS. 
Biblical  Archaeology,  New  Domains  of.  Dr.  La  Toache-Tr6- 

ville.  Revue,  June  15. 
Biblical  Law:   The  Position  of  Women,  D.  W.   Amram, 

GBag. 
Bibliomania,  A.  L.  Lang,  Com. 
Bird-Courtship.  A.  H.  Japp,  Gent. 
Birds,  A  Talk  on,  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  Out. 
Birds:  How  They  Protect  Themselves,  N.  Blanchan,  LHJ. 
Birds :  Ruby-Throat  and  Its  Flower  Favorites,  N.  Blanchan. 

CLA. 
Birds:  Strange  Experiences  of  a  Blue  Jay  Family,  F.  M. 

Chapman,  Cent. 
Books,  £lizal)ethan  D<Hlication8  of,  E.  Gossc,  Harp. 
Boston  Schools  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  G.  H.  Martin, 

NEng. 
Breathing,  Art  of,  R.  T.  McKenzio,  O. 
Brieux,  Eugene,  Plays  of,  G.  P.  Baker,  Atlant. 
Bridge.  Exposition  of.  J .  S.  McTear,  Gent. 
Browning's  "  Lauria,"  Study  of,  M.  K.  Hall,  Temp. 
Browning's  Treatment  of  Nature— IV.,  8.  A,  Brooke,  Grit. 
Burma,  In,  with  the  Viceroy,  Mrs.  E.  Cotes.  Scrib. 
Cables:  How  They  Unite  the  World,  D.  Murray,  WW. 
Cable-Ship,  Work  of  a,  P.  W.  Hart,  Lipp. 
California,  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent— II.,  C.F.Lom- 

mis,  OutW. 
Camper,  Amateur,  Some  Hints  for  the,  £.  T.  Keyser,  OLA. 
Camphor  Industr>'  in  Formosa,  Perils  of  the,  F.  H.  Major, 

Over. 
Camping,  Chat  About,  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Canaan  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  B.C.,  L.  B.  Paton,  Bib. 
Canada,  Appeal  from,  W.  F.  Hat  heway.  Con  tern. 
Canadian   Budgetary  System,   R.   C.  Matthews,  JPEcon. 

June. 
Cape  Nome,  Gold  Sands  of,  A.  L.  Qucneau,  Eng. 
Carib  Ra<^e  in  the  West  Indies,  C.  W.  C^urrier,  Cath. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  A  Personal  Recollection  of,  J.D. 

Cent. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  C.  S.  Gleed.  Cos. 
Carnegie,  A  ndrew :  His ''  Empire  of  Business,"  M.  W.  Haxel- 

tine,NAR. 
Cascade  Mountains,  Three  Months'  Outing  in  the— II.,  J.  £. 

Ross,  Over. 
Catacombs,  Story  of  the,  J.  F.  Mullany,  Ros. 
Cathedrals,  Ancient,  of  Scotland— III..  M.  Barrett,  AGQB. 
Cavalry  in  the  War  of  Secession- II.,  JMSI. 
Centennial  Habit.  Dial,  June  10. 
Chautauqua,  Evolution  of.  Chaut. 
Chautauqua  Literature,  Recent.  Makers  of,  Chaut. 
Channiug,  Ellery,  Walks  with.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Atlant. 
Charity,  Twentieth  Century  Christian,  H.  F.  Perry,  BIbS. 
Chateaubriand  Memoirs,  G.  McL.  Harper,  BB;  JSdith  K. 

Dunton,  Dial.  June  10. 
Child  Labor  Problem,  Florence  Kelley,  F.  N.  Brewer,  H. 

Robbins.  H.  F.  Fox.  E.  Duliois.  and  H.  W*hite,  Annals. 
Child,  Natural.  So-called,  I*.  Lagrange  and  J.  de  Noavloa, 

Revue,  July  1. 
China: 
China's  New  Rebellion.  F.  Poole.  Era. 
Colleges,  Modern,  Empress  Dowager's  Sj'stem  of»  B.  K 

Lewis,  AMRR. 
German  Troops,  Conduct  of,  A.  Herbert,  Co?Diem. 
Health  Conditions  in  China,  F.  L.  Oswald,  i^ 
Manchuria,  Russian,  J.  Legras,  RDM,  July/L 
Chinese  Exclusion,  C.  Denby,  Forum.  | 

Chloroform— Its  Uses  and  Dangers,  J.  II.  GiMMr,llUu 
Chrisma  and  the  Labanim,  P.  Curus,  OC. 
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Christian  Science,  Growth  of,  J.  D.  Miller,  Era. 
Christianity,  BeKinnines  of,  T.  J.  Shahan,  ACQR. 
Ohristfauity  ?    What,  Tlien,  Is,  G.  G.  Shaw,  MRNY. 
Chun'li :  Federation  or  Union  V    D.  H.  Evans,  Horn. 
Church,  Growth  of  the,  E.  A.  Whiaton,  NO. 
City  Government,  R<.*sponsibility  in,  W.  L.  Hawley,  Gunt. 
I'ivil  War.  Diplomatic  Episodo  in  the.  Deut.  June. 
Clark,  George  Rollers,  and  the  Great  Northwest,  C  T.  Brady, 

McCl. 
Coal  Mines  and  Mining,  Anthracite,  Rosamond  D.  Rhone, 

AMRR. 
Coal  Mining  Industry,  Organization  of  the,  C.  Bcnoist,  RDM, 

July  1. 
Coal  Strike  and  the  Piibllc,  G.  Gnnton,  Gunt. 
Coal  Strike,  General  View  of  the,  T.  Williams.  AMRR. 
lV>al  Strike.  Real  Issue  of  the.  M.  G.  Cunniflf.  WW. 
Collectivism,  and  Industrial  Development,  W.  £.  Walling, 

J  PEoon,  June. 
Colonies,  American,  England  and  the,  II.  L.  Osgood,  PSQ, 

Juno. 
Columbus.  Story  of  the  Ashes  of,  W.  II.  Glendell,  PMM. 
Compass.  Inventor  of  the,  R.  Montclavel,  Nou,  June  15. 
Concert  Caf^  and  Music  Halls,  M.  Talmeyr.  RDM,  July  1. 
Congress,  Southern  Representation  in,  E.  D.  Crumpacker, 

FrL. 
Constantinople,  Memories  of,  B.  Odcscalchi,  NA,  June  1. 
(Cougar,  About  the.  V.  W.  Calkins,  O. 
Country  Clubs,  American.  F.  S.  Arnett,  Mun. 
Country  Home,  Making  of  a-  IV.,  C LA. 
Courts,  JuTenile,  Mrs.  £.  E.  Williamson,  A.  M.  Beitlcr,  and 

F.  Almy,  Annals. 
Cramps,  Craft,  T.  Hopkins.  LeIsH. 
Creation— Story  of  Genesis  I.,  H.  Radau,  Mon. 
Cricket  Characterist if >s,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
Cricket  for  Ladies,  Edith  Thompson,  Cass. 
Cricket,  The  Two  Sides  of.  Fort. 
Cuba,  The  Administration  and,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Cumberland  Gap«  The  Folk  of  the,  O.  O.  Howard,  Mun. 
Currency,    Paper,  Rcclassiflcatiou   of    the,  F.  L.  McVey, 

JPEcon.  June. 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  R.  Lc  Galllcnne.  Cos. 
Dante's  Conception  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  F.  de  Capitain, 

ACQR. 
Dante's  Ideal  of  Patrla,  A.  Galasslnl,  RasN,  June  1. 
D*Art4ignan,  The  Real,  C.  Selller,  Harp. 
Darwinism  and  Empire,  R.  Balmforth,  West. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Eleventh  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the-- 11.,  AMonM,  June. 
Davis.  Richard  Harding,  Maturer  Period  of,  R.  S.  Yard, 

BK. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Homes  of  the  Signers  of  the, 

.  Martha  B.  Clark,  AMonM,  June. 
Delnge,  Noahian,  Geological  Confirmations  of  the— II.,  G.  F. 

Wright,  BlbS. 
Development  of  the  Individual  and  the  Riice,  W.  L.  Gladish, 

NC. 
Disasters.  The  World's  Great,  C.  B.  Taylor,  Ev. 
Disraeli.  Prophecies  of ,  W.  Sickel,  NhieC. 
Dogs,  Breeding  and  Showing  of,  by  Women,  Lillian  C.  Moe- 

ran.  O. 
Domestic  Finance,  Experiment  in.  J.  II.  Canfield,  Cos. 
Drama,  American,  J.  Corbin,  Forum. 
Drama,  Bases  of  the.  Marguerite  Merington,  Bkmun. 
Dramatizations.  P.  Wllstiich.  Dial,  July  1- 
Dnmaa,  Alexandre,  the  Elder,  G.  K.  ChcHtorton,  Bkman; 

F.Gribble,Crlt;  Fort. 
Dvorak.  Anton,  Work  of,  D.  G.  Mason.  Out. 
Et^-kmlihl.  Campaign  of,  180»,  F.  L.  HuidekoiHT,  JMSI. 
Economic  Interpretation  of  Histor>'-III.,  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 

man,  PSQ,  June. 
Education : 
Cannibals,  Educational  Experiment  with,  S.  P.  Verner, 

WW. 
Economics  for  Business  Men,  JPEcon,  June. 
Education  and  Instruction,  L.  Tolstoy.  Ke\'uc,  June  15. 
Education,  Early,  Function  of,  J.  T.  Prince,  NC. 
Edocational  Events,  O.  H.  Lang,  Forum. 
Educational  Research,  J.  M.  Rice,  Forum. 
New4?hnrch  Light,  Education  in.  J.  Reeil,  NC. 
Univeraities^ncient.  ('.  A.  Cauchie,  RGon,  Juno., 
Edward  VII.,  Ring.  G.  W.  Smalley,  Out. 
Edwards,  Arthur,  S.  J.  Herben,  MRNY. 
Egypt.  Affrarian  Loan-Banks  in,  M.  Ferraris,  NA,  June  1. 
Electric   Railway.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  an,  H.  P. 

Quick,  Eng. 
Electric  Railway  Traction,  J.  Trochia,  RasN,  June  1. 
Electrical  Forma,  Curious,  A.  Parker,  C-ent. 
Electrical  Fountain,  The,  H.  S.  Archer,  (?os. 
Elephant,  White,  Grandeur  and  Decadence  of  the,  H.  de 

Varigny.  BU. 
Elliott,  Maxine,  E.  F.  Edgett,  FrL. 
England :  see  Great  Britain. 

Evolutionary  Method  and  Morality— II..  J.  Dewey,  Phil. 
Extradition,  L.  Irwell,  GBag. 

Factory  Office  aa  a  Productive  Department— IV.,.  K.  Fal- 
coner, Eng. 


Factory  Legislation  and  Inspection  In  the  United  States, 

Sarah  S.  \Vhlttelsey.  Annals. 
Falconry  of  To-day,  V.  Thompson,  Harp. 
Farm,  Giant  Kansas,  C,  H.  Matson,  WW. 
Farmer  Aristocracy,  Our.  W.  H.  Dratwr,  Aius. 
Fashions:  How  They  are  S<*t.  N.  M.  W.  Wo<Mlrow,  Cos. 
Feminist  Movement,  Mrs.  Sciiirniaclier,  Hcvue.  June  15. 
Fiction,  Politician  in,  F.  C.  Williams.  Bkinan. 
Field,  Eugene,  the  Humorist,  F.  Wilson,  Cent. 
Financial  Afl^airs,  A.  D.  Noyes.  Forum. 
Financial    Legislation,   Inertia   of    Congress    Rospi'cting, 

BankNY. 
Finland,  Ruseiflcation  of.  T.  Glordana,  RasN,  June  1. 
Fire,  Place  of.  in  Civilization.  J.  C.  Fernald,  Harp, 
Fishes,  Some  Habits  of,  F.  G.  Afialo,  Corn. 
Flora  of  Holy  Church,  A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling,  ACQR. 
Flowers,  Dancing,  and  Flower  Dances,  A  lice  M.  Karlo,  NEng. 
Flowers,  Wild,  SJmie  California,  lHa))ella  G.  Oakley,  LeisH. 
Foibles  of  Great  Men,  F.  Regnault,  Uevue,  July  1. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  as  Bibliographer  and  Hinitorian,  V.  H. 

Paltsits,  Bkinan. 
Forests,  American  Private,  O.  W.  Price,  Harp. 
Fourth  of  July,  On  Keeping  the,  R.  Perry.  Atlant. 
Fox-Hunting  in  the  English  Lake  Country,  A.  (i.  Bradley, 

Mac. 
France : 
Asst»mhly  of  Bonleaux,  1871,  A.  Bortrand.  BU. 
Constitution  and  the  Anti-Frentrh   Laws,  KefS,  Juno   1 

and  1ft. 
Crime  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  .1.  Signorel,  KPP, 

June. 
Military  Life  in  France,  A.  Veuglaire,  BU. 
Poetry  and  Music  in  France.  C.  Mauclair,  Revue,  July  1. 
Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  HisSucces8i>r,  O.  Guerlac, 

AMRR. 
Sea  Ports  of  France.  C.  Lenth^ric,  RDM.  Jump  ir>  aii<l  July  1. 
Sugar  Industry   After   the   Conference  of    Brussels,  A. 

Souchon,  RPP,  June. 
Universities,  Popular,  H.  Mackenzie,  Temp;    E.  Kahn, 
RS<R',  June. 
Francescas,  The  Three,  Edith  Wharton,  NAR. 
Fraternal  State,  Foregleams  of  the,  W    II.  Morrell,  and  A. 

Rosenberg,  Arena. 
Freo-Will  and  Physiological  Psychology,  W.  H.  Johnson, 

French  Revolution,  Rationale  of  the,  R.  1).  Hunt,  MRNY. 

Friendship  and  Politics,  Mary  K.  Simkliovitih,  PSQ,  June. 

Frohman,  Charles.  S.  K.  Moflfett,  Cos. 

Fruits,  Midsummer,  -A  8yniiM)siuni,  ('LA. 

(iarden.  In  an  Old  French,  W .  H.  Low,  Scrib. 

Garden,  Japanese,  in  America,  C.  H.  Townsen<l  and  E.  C.  B. 

Fassett,  (-LA. 
Garibaldi,  Victor  Emanuel  and,  P.  Valle,  NA,  June  1. 
Geometry,  Psychology,  and  Development  of,  E.  Much,  Mon. 
Germany: 

China,  Conductof  German  Troops  in,  A.  Horlwrt,  Contein. 

Colonial  Forces  of  (lermany,  USM. 

Empire— as  Mad«  in  Germany,  II.  Hoade,  WcKt. 

England :  What  Is  She  Worth  to  (icrinany  't  Deut,  June. 

Fleet,  Germany's,  A.  S.  Hurd.  NineC. 

Germany  as  a  World  Power,  W.  von  S<-hierhrand,  Forum. 

Kaiser,  Personal  influence  of  tlic,  on  I'uhlic  Life,  W.  von 
Schiorbrand.NAR. 
Godkin,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Crit. 
Golf  Greens  of  London,  G.  (r.  Smith,  Cuf-  *. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  South  Africa. 

Admiralty,  USM. 

America, English  I»olicy  Toward,  in  iTOO  1791,  AHR. 

American  Colonies,  England  an<4  tl.e,  H.  L.  Osgood,  PSQ, 
June. 

Anti-National  Party  During  the  Great  War  with  France, 
J.  H.  Rose,  Mon R. 

Coronation  Ceremony,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  C.  Brown,  FrL. 

Coronation,  Strategic  Significance  of  the,  T.  M.  Maguire, 
USM. 

Coronation,  The  Empire  and  the,  Fort. 

Cruisers  and  Commerce  Protection,  E.   R.  Fremantle, 
NatR. 

Education  Bill,  Duke  oT  Northumberland,  NatR. 

Englaml  After  War,  Fort. 

Free-Trade  Nation,  How  to  Ruin  a,  J.  B.  Crozier,  Fort. 

House  of  Hanover,  Passing  of  the,  E.  Clavering,  Mun. 

Naval  Education.  Side-Lights  on,  USM. 

Navy,  British,  German  Vktw  of  the,  E.  T.  Meyer,  Contem. 

New  Zealand  and  the  Emi)ire,  A.  R.  Atkinsim,  Mon  It. 

OflUcers,  Report  on  the  Education  of,  F.  N.  Maude,Contem ; 
F.  S.  Russtdl,  NineC. 

Parish,  English,  What  Happened  to  the,  Sidney  and  Bea- 
triJcWebb,  PSQ,  June. 

Protection,  England  and,  Y.  Gnyot,  Contem. 

SiK'iety  of  the  British  Empire.  W.  J.  Courthope,  NatR. 

South  Africa,  Peace  in.  (\  de  Thierry,  I'SM. 

South  Afri<*an  Peace.  th(^  Coronation,  and  the  British  Out- 
look, W^  T.  St^ad,  A  M  R  R. 

Trade  and  the  New  WorM,  MonR. 
Greek  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  F.  CoUard,  RGen,  June. 
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Onnn,  Disapponrinff,  In  the  Defense  of  Our  Seaports,  J.  W. 

Kuckman,  JM8I. 
Haeckel'H  "  Kiddle  of  the  UnlverRe."  J.  11.  Stevens,  Mind. 
Hale,  Kdward  Everett:  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— IX., 

Out. 
Hale,  Nathan,  (.-ountry  of,  F.  Stvrkett,  Kra. 
Handicrafts,  Feminine,  Revival  of,  .Minnie  J.  Reynolds,  Ev. 
Handwork.  Skilled,  Revival  of,  C.  Harnanl,  WW. 
Harnaek's  *'  Essence  of  Christianity."  O.  Zrtckler,  BibS. 
Harte,  Bret,  J.  Douglas,  Bkman  ;  G.  K.  ("hesterton,  PMM. 
Hawaii  and  the  Japanese,  I).  Srudder,  MisH. 
Heinze,  F.  Augustus— Copper  King,  R.  Harlowe,  Ains. 
Henley  Regatta,  M.  R.  Rotwrts,  Cass. 
Hewlett,  Maurice,  H.  T.  Baker,  MRNY. 
Historians.  Some  Living  American,  H.  M.  Stephens,  WW. 
"Hooliganism,"  How  to  Put  Down,  R.  Anderson,  NineC. 
Horse  Racing  in  (Canada,  F.  Nelson.  Can. 
Horses  as  a  Luxury  of  the  Millionaires,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Housing  Problem,  K.  W.  DeForest,  Jane  Addums,  R.  T. 

Paine,  and  Mary  R.  Sayles,  Annals. 
Howe,  Lord.  Victory  of.  Black. 
I»»ex  on  the  Red  Sea  Coast.  C.  E.  Eldred,  Bad. 
Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck.  Struggle  Between  the  Soul  and  the 

Will  in,  E.  Schur^,  Revue,  June  l.'i. 
Idealism,  Optimistic  Implications  of,  J.  I).  Logan,  IJE. 
Ideals,  VV.  B.  Atwood,  KC\ 
Immigration's  Menace  to  the  National  Health,  T.  V.  Pow- 

derly,  NAR. 
Immortality  from  the  Christian  Standpoint,  Emnia  M.  Cail- 

lard.Contem. 
Imperialism:  Its  Spirit  and  Tendency,  J.  fJ.  Go<lanl,  West. 
Imj)erialism.  Why  I  am  Opi>osed  to  :  A  Symposium.  Arena. 
Inaia:  Guerrilla  Warfarti  on  the  Frontier,  R.  T.  Halliday, 

Cham. 
Indian  Famine  Commission,  Report  of  the,  1901.  A.  Rogers, 

West. 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  M.  A.  Hanna,  S. 

Gompers,  O.  S.  Straus,  W.  U.  Pfahler,  and  A.  Purves, 

Annals. 
Inquisition  in  Northern  France,  Beginnings  of,— II.,  C.  H. 

Haskins.  AHR. 
Intuitionism  and  Teleology,  F.  Thilly,  IJE. 
Irrigation  in  the  Great  Southwest,  R.  S.  Baker,  Cent. 
Irrigation  Works,  Government  Construction  of,  R.  P.  Toele, 

JPEcon,  June. 
Islamic  Libraries,  K.  Bukhsh,  NineC. 

Isthmian  Canal:  Whv  Is  It  Not  Built  ?    L.  M.  Ilaupt,  NAR. 
Italy :  Agrarian  Banks  and  Sicilian  Peasants,  Duca  di  Co- 

saro,  RjisN,  June  1. 
Italy,  Coasts  of,  E.  Ol)erti,  RasN,  June  1. 
Italy,  Emigration  from,  A.  Bodio,  N  A,  June  1. 
Japan,  Workingman  in,  M.  Dumoret.  Y.M. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  Higher  Education.  G.F.  Mellon,  Eng. 
Jehovah  and  the  Altar  Service,  M.  A.  Bullock,  BibS. 
Jesuits  In  the  Trials  for  Witchcraft,  Attitude  of  the,  R. 

Schwickeratb,  ACQR. 
Joachim,  a  Forerunner  of  St.  Francis  of  Ass<si,  Miss  G.  E. 

Troutbeck,  NineC. 
Johnston,  Sir  Harry:  The  Man  and  His  Book,  W.  T.  St«ad, 

RRL. 
Jonmalism.  Modern,  Ethicrs  of,  C.  B.  Connolly,  Cath. 
Keller,  Helen :  The  Story  of  My  Life-IV.,  LHJ. 
Kitchener,  Lord,  the  Man  of  tlie  Hour,  T.  W.  WMlliams, 

Pear. 
Klondike.  Gold  Mining  In,  H.  A.  Miers,  PopS. 
Labor:  Child  Lalx)r  Problem :  A  Svm|>osium,  Annals. 
Labor:  Conciliation  and  Arbitration:  A  Symi>osium,  An- 
nals. 
Lace  Industry' in  Belgium,  P.  Verhaegen,  RefS,  June  1  and  16. 
Lakes,  Great,  of  America.  R.  Linthicum,  Ains. 
Language.  Character  in,  E.  Riggs,  1*RR. 
Lawn  Tennis,   liecent  American  Development  in,  J.  P. 

Paret,  O. 
Leibnitz  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  W.  H.  Kent,  ACOR. 
Lenox  (Massachosetts)  in  Literature,  R.  de  W.  Mallary, 

Crit. 
Literature,  American,   Beginnings  of,  G.  E.  Woodberry, 

Harp. 
Literature,  English  Pastoral,  L.  Antheunis,  RGen.  June. 
Literature:  The  Min<l  of  America,  G.  H.  Powell,  Cont«m. 
Locomotive  Construction.  European— II.,  (^  R.  King,  Eng. 
London  Gardens,  Some.  C.  A.  W  hitmore,  NatR. 
London,  Port  of.  Earl  Egerton,  NineC. 
London  Press,  Life  on  the— IV.,  LelsH. 
London,  Transportation  Improvements  in,  W.  H.  Y.  Webber, 

PMM. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Religion  of  the  Scholar-Poet,  G.  M. 

Hammell.MRNY. 
Lying,  Psychologv  of,  C.  Mellnand,  Revue,  June  15. 
Mackenzie,  W^ilTlam  Lyon,  Some  Reminders  of,  F.  Yelgh, 

Can. 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  In  Southern  History,  W.  E.  Dodd,  AHR. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  Talk  with,  R.  Phillips,  BB. 
Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna,"  Fort;  NineC. 
Manners  of  the  Past,  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  Harp. 
"Murk  Twfrin,"  Day  with,  W.  S.  Northrop,  Cass, 


Martinique :  sec  West  Indies, 

Maskinonge  and  Bass  Fishing,  F.  M.  Ivis,  Can. 

Matter,  Elements  of,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  July  1. 

McCall,  John  Augustine,  C.  S.  Gleed,  Cos. 

McKinley,  William,  First  Statue  of,  D.  Malloch,  NatM. 

Mental  llealing-ll.,  \V.  J.  Colville,  Mind. 

Methuen,  Massachusetts,  The  King's  Highway  in,  C.  W. 

Mann,  NEng. 
Mexlcjin  Empire,  Last,  W.  C.  Robinson,  ACQR. 
Military  Maneuvers  of  Swiss  Troops,  W.G.  Fitzgerald, Pear. 
Miller,  Alfre<l.  W.  Lennard,  Fort. 
Mills,  Darius  Ogden,  S.  E.  Mf»ffett,  Cos. 
Ministry  as  a  Profession,  D.  M.  Steele,  WW. 
Mis.sions: 

Backward  Movements  of  Our  Times,  A.  T.  Pierann,  HisB. 

Christianity  and  Other  Religions,  R.  E.  Speer,  MisR. 

Gucheng,  Story  of,  S.  McFarlane,  Misii. 

Hawaii  and  the  Japanese,  D.  Scudder,  MlsH. 

Home  Missions,  One  Hundred  Years  of,  C.  L.  Thompaon, 
and  T.  Roosevelt,  MisR. 

Hospitals,  Memorial,  in  the  Orient,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey. 
MisR. 

India,  ('hrlstian  Literature  for,  J.  P.  Jones.  MIhR. 

Missionaries  as  Seen  by  a  Pastor,  J.  F.  Loba,  MisH. 

Philippopolis,  New  Church  at,  MisH. 

Thomas,  Wilhelm,  the  Apostle  of  Nias.  B.  Hitjer,  MisR. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  John  Qinncy  Adams  and  the,  W.  C.Kord, 

AHR. 
Mormonism,  Study  of— TI.,  G.  R.  Lunn,  BibS. 
Moses— An  Ui)-to-<iate  Statesman,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  HonL 
Mosouito,  A  ( -ampaign  Against  the,  L.  O.  Howanl,  and  H.C. 

Weeks.  Cent. 
Mnni(Mpal  Lighting  in  Massachusetts,  A.  D.  Adami,  PSQ, 

June. 
Nantucket:  Whale  Oil  and  Spermaceti,  Mary  E.  Starback, 

NEng. 
Napier,  Sir  William,  D.  Hannay,  Mar. 
Napoleon  and  the  P(»pular  Drama,  M.  Albert,  RPar,  JnnelS 
Napoleon,  Prince  Louis,  and  the  Nicaragua  CanaU  Sara  V. 

Stevenson,  Cent. 
Natural  Selection  ?  What  About.  J.  B.  Johnnton,  Contcm. 
Naval  Academy,  The  New,  R.  Wainwnght,  WW. 
Navies,  Considerations  Governing  the  Disposition  of,  A.  T. 

Mahan,  NatR. 
Negro,  Anotlier  View  of  the,  A.  Sledd,  Atlant. 
New  South  W^ales.  Aljorigines  of,  A.  Graham,  MisR. 
New  York  City.  Cham. 

New  York,  Lit^trary  Landmarks  of,  C.Hemstreet,  Crit. 
New  York,  Problem  of  Life  in,  W.  Cre«dmoor,  Mun. 
New  York  State,  Canals  and  Railways  of,  A.  Charga^rand, 

RT*P.  June. 
New  Zealand,  Coming  Fight  for  Prohibition  In,  F.  W.  Lritt, 

and  E.  d' Ester  re,  RRSI,  May. 
Nicaraugua  or  Panama  ?    B.  Berwick,  Arena. 
Norn?,  Alaska,  Fourth  of  July  at,  Josephine  V.  ScroggStOrer. 
Nore,  Mutiny  at  the,  French  Share  in  the,  W.  L.  CIow««,C(hil 
Northwest  Boundary,  Along  the,  B.  Willis,  WW. 
Norwalk,  Connecrticut,  Angeline,  Scott,  NEng. 
Novels,  French,  Latest,  H.  Berenger,  Revae,  Jnjhr  1. 
Obligation,  Consciousness  of,  E.  B.  McGilvary,  PhiL 
OrigTnalit\\  M.  E.  Robinson,  IJE. 
1 'ackers.  The  Public  and  the,  NatM. 
Pampas  Plumes.  A.  Inkersley,  Str. 
Panama  Route  for  a  Ship  Canal,  W.  H.  Bnrr,  PopS. 
Pan- American  Congress  in  Mexico,  J.  P.  do  Qiunmn,  ESL 

Juno. 
Paper-Chasing  in  India.  D.  Fraser.  Bad. 
Paris :  The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  B.  De  S.  Lias,  Cath. 
Pastor  in  His  Study,  W.  H.  Mayhew,  NC. 
Pater,  Walter,  E.  Dowden,  Atlant. 

Patten's  Theory  of  Prosperity,  A.  8.  Johnson,  PSQ,  Jam. 
Paul,  Social  Teaching  of— VI.,  8.  Mathews,  Bib. 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  Lucy  F.  Bittinger,  NEng. 
Phllipnines: 

Craeltles,  American,  L.  de  Norvlns,  Rsme,  July  L 

Fighting  Tactics  of  Filipinos,  C.  J.  Crane,  JMSI. 

Fighting  Life  in  the  Philippines,  H.  C.  Rowland,  McCL 

Filipino  (.-haracteristics.  Some,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 

Friars,  Spanish,  (Captivity  of  the,  Ros. 

Island  Republic  for  the  I<  llipinos.  P.  MacQac«in,  NatM. 

Peoples  of  the  Philippines,  O.  T.  Mason.  MIsR. 

Philippine  Problem,  T.  Roosevelt,  G.  F.  Hoar,  and  J.  A. 
Le  Roy,  WW. 

Race  Prejudice  in  the  Philippines,  J.  A.  Le  R(i7,  Atlant* 

School  Question,  Cath. 
Phillips,  Stephen,  Poetry  of,  C.  L.  Thomson,  YSf. 
Photograi)hy: 

Architectural  Photography— VII.,  H.  C.  Delery,  FfmlT. 

Celestial  Photography,  Black.  , 

Dogs.  Photographing,  (;.  Oliver,  WPM,  Jnne. 

Hot  Weather  Troubles,  A.  G.  Woodman,  CDR. 

llyiK),  Complete  Elimination  of,  WPM,  June.  

Int4.>nsification,  Various  Methods  of,  H,  W.  Bennett^WM, 
June. 

Lena,  The  Universal,  G.  Strat ton-Porter,  PhoT. 

Mirror,  The  Aid  of  a,  W.  J.  Rote,  WPMt  Jlin«» 
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Nemttvei.  Improvement  of,  J.  Hadden,  GDR. 

Night  PhotoffTHphy,  J.  Boyd,  PhoT. 

Osotype,  WPM,  June. 

Permanence,  Pliotngmphlc,  C.  F.  Hlmos,  WPM,  June. 

Persulphates  and  Tlieir  Use  in  Photography,  H.  ManhalU 

WPM^une. 
Pinhole  Photography,  H.  McB.  Johnstone,  PhoT. 
Reducer,  Choice  of  a,  WPM,  June. 
Snapshot  Photography,  Success  In,  A.  J.  Jarman,  CDR. 
Trimming.  Mounting,  and  Framing,  W.  J.  Cotterell,  ('DR. 
Uranium  Printing  and  Toning.  W.  F.  Thompaon,  CDR. 
Physics,  Experimental,  and  Mathematical  Physics,  li.  Poin- 

car^,  Mon. 
Political  Outlook,  Present.  E.  Pomeroy,  Arena. 
Politics,  American.  H.  L.  West,  Forum. 
Polo,  L.  Lamharu  Had. 
Pony,  Plea  for  the,  J.  Bums,  CLA. 
Porto  Rico,  Two  Years*  Legislation  in,  W.  F.  Willoughby, 

Atlant. 
Postal  System,  Defects  and  Abuses  in  Our— II.,  H.  A.  Castle, 

NAR. 
Powder-Horns,  Historical  Military,  G.  Thompson,  AMonM, 

June. 
Preeident*s  Btisiuess  Office  at  the  White  House,  W.  Faw- 

c«tt.WW. 
Princeton  in  the  Nation's  Service,  W.  Wilson,  PopS. 
Printlng-Telogrnphs,  Strange  Stor>'  of,  1).  Murray,  Ev. 
** Problem  of  Conduct:"    A  Criticism,   A.  J.  JenlcinsoB, 

IJE. 
Tmssia',  Public  Debt  of.  A.  Wagner,  NAR. 
Puritanism,  Influence  of,  on  American  Literature,  H.  S. 

Clapham,  Mac. 
Queensland,  Cheerful  View  of.  Lord  Lamington,  RRM, 

May. 
Race  Differences,  Views  ot  Dr.  Rizal  Upon,  PopS. 
Railroad  Superstitions,  H.  K.  Hamblen,  Mun. 
Railway  Signalling,  Revolution  in,  H.  (i.  Archer.  PMM. 
Railways,  Effect  or  Waterways  on,  S.  A.  Thonipson,  Eng. 
Rebel  Catalonia  Hannah  Lynch.  Coutem. 
Rest  and  Fatigue.  U.  S.  Ilall,  Ains. 

Resurrection  800(HOOO  B.C.  and  tiie  Old  TesUment,  H.  Os- 
good, BlbS. 
Revival  Ser\-ices,  R.  Q.  Mallard,  Horn. 
Rhodes.  Cecil  J.,  J.  B.  AVallcer,  Cos ;  H.  Cust,  NAR. 
Rochdale  Cooperative  Society,  G.  L.  McNutt,  S<k'S. 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  Archit4^^rture,  L.  Gorman,  Cath. 
Rosary,  Our  Lady's,  T.  Esser.  Ros. 
Rosea.  Martha  McCullocli-Williams.  FrL. 
Ruskln,  John,  Debt  of  the  Christian  World  to,  J.  F.  Bon- 

nell.MKNY. 
Raskin.  John,  Memorials  of,  Katherino  Hoffman,  Mun. 
Roasian  Literature— I..  L.  Wiener.  Crit. 


St.  Vincent :  see  West  Indies. 

Sailing.  W.  J.  Henderiion,  Atlant. 

Salisbury.  The  Marquis  of,  J.  Ralph,  Cent. 

Salmon,  Sacramento,  Natural  Hist(»ry  of  the,  C.  Ratter, 

Pops. 
Salmon  Fishing,  Dellghtn  of.  C.  Hullork,  Ev. 
Saloon,  Liquor,  Lifting  Up  the,  W.  H.  Tolnian,  WW. 
Sampson,  Rear-Admiral  William  T..  J.  1).  Ixtng.  McrCl. 
Sampson,  Rear-Admiral  William  T.,  Naval  Career  of,  A.  T. 

Mahan,  McCl. 
Santos-Dumont,  Over-Sea  Experiments  of,  S.  Ileilig,  McCl. 
Say  brook,  Connecticut,  C.  Johnson,  NEng. 
Scholars  of  tiie  Cloister:  A  Defense,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  IJE. 
Schwab,  Charles  Michael,  S.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Science  and  Rellgion-lV.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Fort. 
Science  and  Religion.  Reaction  Between,  F.  W.  Sardeson, 

BibS. 
Science,  Applied.  H.  H.  Snplee,  Forum. 
Scriptarallnteipretation,  Spirit's  Aid  in,  W.  Caven,  Hom. 
Sea  Dlaaster  and  Its  Lesson,  W.  S.  Greene,  NatM. 
Shad-Catching  for  the  Market,  W.  A.  Stimpson.  O. 
Shakespeare  aa  a  Man  of  Science,  E.  Dowden,  NatR. 
Shlpbaildlng  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  G.  W.  Diclcio,  Over. 
Shipping  Combine,  Atlantic: 
Atlantic  Shipping  Trust,  O.  Eitzluicher,  Contem. 
British  and  American  Shipping,  B.  Taylor,  NineC. 
British  Shipping,  DtMimed,  P.  Barry,  Webt. 
Shipping  Combine.  P.  de  Rousiers,  RPar,  June  i5. 
Shipping  Combine  from  a  Naval  Point  of  View,  Black. 
Steamship  Mei^er  and  American  Shipbuilding,  C   H. 

Cramp,r7AR. 
Ships  of  tlie  Sea,  Our,  J.  R.  Spears,  Out. 
Shop,  Money-Making  Management  for  the— VI.,  C.  U.  Car- 
penter, Kng. 
SIde-Shows  of  the  Past,  J.  Nix,  Str. 
Slavery  in  English  Countries,  C.  Dilko  and  J.  A.  Pease, 

Revue,  Jane  15. 
Sleep.  The  Realm  of,  N.  Boyce,  Ains. 
Smallpox,  Fight  Against,  C.  F.  Scott.  Ains. 
Snake.  Common  Garter,  Color  Variations  of  the,  E.  C.  Eckel, 

ANat,Jane, 


South  Africa :  sec  also  Great  Britain. 

Anglo- Boer  War  and  Universal  Peace,  J.  de  Bloch,  Revue, 
July  I. 

British  Army,  Impre85<lons  of  the,  USM. 

Canada  and  the  War,  N.  Patterson.  Can. 

Cape  Constitution,  Suspeiibiou  of  the,  A.  Wilmot  and  Dr. 
Wirgnian,  Nine(.'. 

Cause  of  tlie  War— III.,  W.  D.  Mncgrcgor.  West. 

Education  in  South  Africa.  W.  (irefiwell,  Mac. 

Justice,  Local,  Future.  Administration  of.  Fort. 

Magorsfontein,  P.  Landon.  F(»rt. 

Natal  Battlefields,  Visit  t^.  the,  USM. 

Peace  in  South  Africa.  E.  Talllchet.  BU;  Black:  M.  ,T. 
Farrelly.MonR:  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR  ;W.T.Stead,KRL. 

Spion  Kop,  True  Story  of-II.,  W.  B.  Worsfold,  MonR. 

Transvaal  Mines  Under  the  New  Regime,  J.  H.  Hammond, 
Eng. 
South  America,  Pioneer  Farming  in,  Cham 
South,  New,  Rare  Op!»ort unity  of  the,  H.  Rolibins,  Gunt. 
Spanish  Monarchy,  \  .  B6raru.  RPar  June  15. 
Sprint,  The  Fa»te8t.  A.  Kidd,  O. 

Stars  and  Stripes  a  Ijoston  Idea.  G.  .1.  Varney,  NEng. 
Steeplechaslng.  Knglish,  G.  (\  Roller,  O. 
Stoking.  Mechanical.  Economy  of,  W.  W.  Christie.  Eng. 
Stone,  Ellen  M.:    Six  Months  Among  Brigand**-  III..  AicCL 
Storn«?e  Kattery  and  the  Motor  Car,  T.  A.  Edison,  NAR. 
Street,  A  Mo«lern,  S.  F.  Peckhani.  PopS. 
Strikes  und  tlie  i'ubllc  Welfare,  J.  Handil)Oo,  NAR. 
Suct'ess,  Study  of -Twentieth  Century,  K.  G.  Dexter,  PopS. 
Swedenborg  and  MiHlern  Ideall.sni.  L.  F.  Hite,  NC. 
Swimming,  Short  Cut  to,  J.  P.  Thompson,  O. 
Tails  of  Animals,  L.  Robinson,  Pear. 
Talne,  Youth  of-l.,  A.  Chevrllhm,  RPar,  July  1. 
Tcheklmff  AnUHi,  K.  E.  C.  Long,  Fort. 
Temperance  Movement,  Next  Step  in  the,  D.  D.  Thompson, 

M  R  N  Y . 
Theaters  National, The  Case  for,  W.  Archer,  MonR. 
Theatrical  Disguitve,  Art  of,  S.  Dark,  (.'ass. 
Theism,  Ki)iHteniologlcal  Argunwnt  for,  E.  H.  Griffln.  PRR. 
Theology  as  a  Scieiu-e,  P.  (^arus,  Mon. 
Thrones  of  the  World,  P.  Brooklyn,  Cass. 
Time.MetaphyKicHof,  W.  Smith,  Phil. 

Tolstoy.  Count  Leo,  A  Nearer  View  of,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Evans,  OC. 
Trade  Unionism,  Social  Value  of,  J.  Martin.  IJE. 
Trains,  American  and  German  High-Siwcd,  G.  G.  Tunell, 

JPEcon,  June. 
Tramps,  Sign  Language  of,  V.  Pltkethlev,  Str. 
TransporUitlon,  Social  Effects  of,  M.  A.  Kna))p,  Annals. 
Transvaal:  see  South  Africa. 
Trapper,  Story  of  the— V.,  The  Buffalo  Runners,  Agnes  C. 

liaut,  O. 
Troney-l»ark,  Th. .  D.  A.  Willey,  Cos. 
Trusts  and  (.?oiubinatlonF.  OpiK>riitlon  t/),  BankNY. 
Trusts  and  Iiulustrial  Combinations,  Origin  of,  C.  Cornells- 
sen,  RSoc,  Juno. 
Tulwrculosis  Que.aion.  M.  Bene<likt,  SocS. 
Turkey.  Situation  in,  A.  R.  Bey  de  Bllinski,  Fort. 
Turkish  Empire,  Glimpsi'S  of  the.  J.  Strong,  SocS. 
Turkish  Parliament,  Proroscued,  K.  Blind.  NAR. 
Volcano  Systems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  R.  T.  Hill, 

(.'cnt. 
Volcanoes,  World's,  M.  TIndal,  Pear. 
Wager  of  Battle,  M.  S.  Gllimtric,  GBag. 
Waldi'ck-Rousseau,  M.,  O.  Gnerlac,  AMRR ;  Nou,  June  1. 
Wall  Street:  Making  It  Safe,  WW. 

War, Modem,  Offensive  Tiwtlcs  In,  A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  USM. 
Warfare:  Trench,  Parapet,  or  "The  Open,''  JMSI. 
Warships,  Color  of,  USM 

Washington  in  Fiction,  F.  W.  Carruth,  Bkman. 
Waters,  When  Man  Turns  to  the,  L.  Vandervort,  O. 
Wealth,  Right  Use  of,  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Hom. 
Wesley,  John,  Invalid  Year  of,  J.  B.  Y^oung,  MRNY. 
West  Indies,  Volcanic  DisturlMinces  in  the : 

Martinique,  Volcanic  Disaster  in,  E.  S.  Scott,  Cos;  C.  E. 
Borchgrevink,  FrL;  F.  A.  Obcr.  Mun;  H.  Desmarest, 
Nou,  June  1 ;  G.  Kcnnan,  Out ;  J.  R.  Church,  Scrib ;  WW. 

Boraima^  Destruction  of  the,  E.  S.  Scott,  FrL. 

St.  Vincent,  Souffrifere  of,  H.  L.  Havell,  Mac. 

Volcanic  Disturbances  in  the  West  Indies,  R.  T.  Hill,  I.  C. 
Russell^.  S.  Diller,  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Nat(»M. 

Volcanic  Eruptions  in  the  West  Indies,  A.  Gcikie,  PMM. 

Volcanoes,  Antillean,  W.  J.  McGee,  PopS. 
West  Point,  A  Hundred  Years  of,  J.  Barnes,  Out- 
West  Point  and  Its  Centenary,  S.  E.  Tillman,  AMRR. 
Westcott,  Bishop  Brooke  Foss,  F.  N.  Chase.  Bib. 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Center  of  tiie  British  Empire,  H.H. 

Henson,  Corn. 
Westminster  Confession,  Printing  of  the— IV.,  B.  B.  War- 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


With  Congressional  elections  pend- 
1/  ing,  and  State  campaigns  on  foot  in 
many  of  our  commonwealths,  the 
►f  the  United  States,  nevertheless,  were 
y  much  more  interested  last  month  in 
lings  than  they  were  in  party  politics. 
ave  frequently  remarked,  this  country  is 
e  enough  at  present  not  to  be  greatly 
jd  by  those  bitter  prejudices  and  fierce 
;  of  party — amounting  almost  literally  to 
— that  are  inevitable  certainly  at  periods 
lion's  career,  but  that  ought  not  to  be 
il.     Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than 

country  is  well  satisfied  with  President 
»lt*8    conduct    during    his    first    twelve 

as  Chief  Magistrate.  It  will  be  one 
I  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  since 
it  McKinley's  tragic  death  at  Buffalo, 
administering  of  the  oath  of  office  to  his 
r.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fulfilled  all  rea- 
expectations.  He  has  shown  marvelous 
ility  in  every  direction,  has  given  untir- 
ustry  to  the  varied  details  of  his  great 
nd   has  borne  the  strain  with  unfailing 

vigor  and  imperturbable  good  temper. 

He  has  stood  strongly  for  the  poli- 
"^  1^  cies  which  he   believed   to   be  wise 

and  riglit  for  the  country,  without 
',rifice  of  agreeable  personal  relations 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party,  and,  in 
th  all  public  men  of  whatever  affilia- 
His  appointments  have  been  felicitous, 
general,  highly  praised.  He  holds  the 
ill  of  the  Democratic  Soutli  almost  as 
Bly  as  of  the  Republican  Northwest.  He 
ta  grata  in  New  England,  and  is  idolized 
the  Missouri  River.  He  maintains  good 
\  with  the  party  leaders  of  New  York 
QDsylvania.  and  has  the  hearty  approval 
lain  people  of  those  great  States.  That 
be  renominated  in  1904  is  now  consid- 
be  even  more  probable  than  was  Mr.  Mc- 
\  renomination  in  the  middle  of  his  first 


term.  Never,  indeed,  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  has  it  appeared  so  likely  that  a 
President  would  be  his  own  successor.  This,  of 
course,  in  a  sense  pertains  to  1904  rather  than 
to  1902.  But  it  is  well  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  remarkable  popularity  of  the  President, 
and  this  quite  general  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  whole,  form  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  political  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  electoral  situation  this  fall.  The  politicians 
have  their  own  all-powerful  reasons  for  partisan 
effort ;  but  people  at  large,  being  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  having  no 
political  objects  of  their  own  at  stake,  are  rather 
indifferent  than  otherwise,  through  sheer  con- 
tentment and  preoccupation.  The  great  Repub- 
lican argument  of  the  year  will  be  the  advisabil- 
ity of  letting  well  enough  alone.  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  Democratic  party  should  not  regain 
something  of  its  normal  strength  in  Congress  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing  so  far  back  as  to  put  the  oppo- 
sition party  in  control  of  the  House, 

Next  to  the  widespread  feeling  of  con- 
Crops  anil  fidcuce  in  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Prosperity,  administration,  the  best  reliance  of 
the  Republicans  for  success  this  year  will  lie  in 
the  marvelously  prosperous  state  of  our  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  It  is  now^  certain  that  the 
crops  of  1902  are  to  exceed  in  quantity  and  value 
those  of  any  previous  year  in  our  history.  Last 
year  the  corn  crop,  which  was  a  partial  failure, 
amounted  to  1,522,500,000  bushels,  the  average 
of  the  ten  preceding  years  having  been  about 
2,000,000,000  bushels.  Last  year,  therefore, 
the  corn  crop  was  only  three-quarters  of  the 
normal  yield.  This  year  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  crop  will  be  at  least  1,000,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  last  year,  and  Bradstrtef s 
declared  in  the  middle  of  August  that  *♦  there  is 
a  prospect  of  1,250,000,000  more  bushels  of  corn 
being  raised  than  a  year  ago."  In  our  judgment, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  corn  crop  may 
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exceed  2,800,000,000  buBliels.  Much  tlio  largest 
prcvimis  corn  crop  was  tliat  of  1890,  which 
amouiitea  to  a  little  less  than  2,2BJ,000,000 
bushels.  Last  year's  corn  hroiij^ht  a  liigh  price, 
BO  that  those  farmers  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  crop  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
it  needs  little  d  em  oust  ration  to  make  it  plain  that 
a  generally  aituiidant  yield  at  lower  prices  con- 
tributes more  to  the  general  prosperity  than  a 
scanty  yield  at  proportionately  high  prices.  One 
of  the  results  of  a  billion  busheU  of  extra  corn 
must  be  to  lower  the  price  of  meat.  Tlie  defense 
of  the  great  beef-supply  companies  against  the 
charges  of  extcjrtioiiate  prices  has  been  the  short- 
age of  the  corn  cr(tp.  Tliis  excuse  now  disajipears, 
and  the  retail  butchers  ought  before  long  to  be 
obtaining  their  stock  at  the  old  prices. 

The  smaller  corn  crop  of  last  year 
ry«?rfo/*ea?  "^'"^  counterbalanced  by  tlie  extraor- 
dinary yiehl  of  wheal,  much  the 
greatest  on  record.  Tlio  wheat  crop  of  1901 
amounted  to  nearly  7.^0,000,000  bushels.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  has  generally 
been  considered  an  average  American  wheat 
crop.  (July  twice  before  last  year  liad  the  crop 
exceeded  000,000,000,— namely,  in  1891,  when 
it  was  1)12,000,000,  and  in    1898,  when  it  was 


675,000,000.  In  1899  it  waa  547,000,000,  and 
in  1900  a  little  more  than  522,000,000.  The 
Xew  York  Times  last  month,  rejecting  the  Gov- 
ernment estimates  of  this  summer's  wheat  yield, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  nearly  or 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  last  year.  A  contrib- 
utor to  this  number  of  the  Review,  Mr.  William 
R.  Draper,  estimates  it  at  fully  700,000,000 
bushels,  which  we  do  not  believe  at  all  too  high. 
Improved  methods  of  farming  in  the  United 
States  have  made  wheat  both  a  surer  and  a  more 
prolific  crop  than  it  waa  some  years  ago.  Like 
corn,  itentersimjTortantly  into  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  nearly  all  the  States.  The  crop  is  divided 
about  evenly  between  winter  and  spring  wheat. 
Northern  Te.xas  now  grows  vheat  in  abundance. 

The  South  was  busily  engaged  last 
^*iim'crcp''  '"o"'''  '"  picking,  baling,  and  mar- 
keting tlie  new  cotton  crop.  Early 
in  the  season  the  prospects  had  been  favorable 
for  the  largest  and  finest  crop  ever  grown.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  done  in  some  localities,  u 
the  crop  was  maturing,  by  unfavorable  condition* 
of  weather.  But  witli  reports  and  estimsCes 
somewhat  conflicting  as  these  commenta  were 
written,  there  was  a  chance  that  the  output  might  - 
reach  almost  12,000,000  bales,  aa  against  an 
average  for  the  previous  four  years  of  about  10,- 
500,000.  Our  Southern  cotton  crop  has  doubled 
in  twenty  years,  thus  showing  a  very  much  larger 
relative  gain  than  the  wheat  and  com  of  the 
West,  each  of  which  has,  roughly  speaking,  io- 
creased  by  al)out  50  per  cent,  in  two  decades. 

-  These  three  great  crops  by  no  means 

SBurcHof  exhaust  the  list  of  those  products 
Farm  »ea(tii.  ^jjjgjj  niake  up  Our  current  agricul- 
tural wealth.  The  oat  crop  of  1902  is  the 
lai'gest  wo  have  ever  had,  and  may  amount  to 
from  8.10,000,000  to  900,000,000  bushels.  And 
although  this  particular  cereal  la  not  enough  io 
demand  to  justify  a  vast  increase  of  acreage,  we 
shall,  doubtless,  within  two  or  three  year«,  be  pro- 
ducing an  average  of  a  thousand  million  buahels 
of  oats  |H;r  year.  The  barley  crop  is  estimated 
al  aliout  120,000,000  bushels,  as  against  an 
avei-age  for  some  yeai-s  past  of  perhaps  70,000,- 
000.  The  volume  and  value  of  paatura^  and 
hay  are  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  aoma  of  the 
other  crops,  but  imdoiibtedly  these  have  been  con- 
siderably greater  this  year  than  ever  before,  Hie 
grass  crop  for  the  most  part  finds  its  way  to  the 
market  in  the  form  of  dairy  products,  wool,  beet 
and  mutton,  hogs,  horses,  and  mules.  The  nam - 
her  of  farm  animals  and  the  value  of  mvketeble 
animal  products  of  the  farm  have  incrsMed  b7~ 
abimt  100  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 
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._  ...  ^'e  publish  elao- 

urfAM^rtty.  where  some  in- 
tc-resting  agricul- 
tural statistica  compiled  by 
Mr.  T\'illiaiii  R.  Draper,  en- 
titled '■  The  Farmer's  Balance 
Sheet  for  I90'i,"  and  a  brief 
article  on  "The  Diffusion  of 
-Apricnltnral  Prosperity," 
from  the  pen  of  the  distin- 
guished political  economist, 
Prof.  Henry  C.Adams,  of  the 
University  of  MichigaD. 
Prof.  Adams'  analysis  will 
bear  very  careful  study,  for 
it  contains  some  profound 
underlying  tnilhs.  Xothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  take  a  purely  materi- 
alistic view  of  the  prevalence 
of  pro8i>erity  in  the  United 
folates  at  the  present  time. 
Moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tions, forming  the  essence  of 
our  civilization,  are  at  tlio 
Ifflsis  of  ail  this  agricultural 
development  and  industrial 
progi-ess.  The  growth  and  diffusion  of  weahh  in 
the  United  .States  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible bul  for  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic 
ideals.  The  value  is  not,  after  all,  in  the  crops, 
but  in  the  man  who  produces  ilieui,  who  owns  the 
land,  who  receives  tlie  income,  and  who  expends 
it  for  the  advancement  of  himself  and  his  family 
in  rational  ways,  that  also  benefit  the  neighborhood 
and  the  country.  intelligence  is  what  makes 
American  farming  prosi>erous.  We  V«>g  to  call 
attention  to  another  article  in  this  nuinlier  of  tlie 
Revieu;  from  a  Western  contributor,  Mr.  Matstm, 
on  "Improved  Conditions  in  ilie  American  Karm- 
er's  Life."  With  mortgages paiil  off,  andaseiiae 
of  freedom  and  prosperity,  tho  typical  farmer 
of  the  West  is  asserting  his  rightful  place  as 
tiie  proprietor  of  an  estate  and  as  a  well-cstal.i- 
lisheil  citizen  of  a  great  country.  lie  is  improv- 
ing bis  farm  buildings;  grading  up  his  live  stock; 
learning  from  the  authorities  of  his  Htato  agri- 
cultural college  and  from  tho  Farmers'  Institute 
Iff  his  county  more  and  more  about  scientilic 
agriculture  :  and  providing  for  his  family  more 
and  niorr.'  of  the  luxuries  of  life  that  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Itanker  and  the  successful  merchant  or 
professional  man  in  the  county  town. 

The  farmer  is,   furthermore,  as  Mr, 

HiTiMmriami  Matson  shows,  turning  his  attention  to 

'■'f'-        the    impi-ovement    of    neighborhood 

conditions,  so  that  country  life  may  nut  b^  too 
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irksomo  for  hi; 
livery  of  the  mails  is  by  no 
yet,  ihe  telephone  ia  found  i 
ing  ueiphborliood  of  the  country. 
Matson  says  about  the  j>rogress  of  llio 
for  consolidating  coiintiy  schools  is 
attention  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  lo  w1ji< 
in  fuluw  numbers  of  the  Rkvikk  recu 
ticular  attention  and  emphasis,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  significauco.  In  tho  towns  thei-e 
have  been  vast  strides  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  in  public-school  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion, whik*  until  very  littely  tlie  old-fashionetl 
district  schools  of  the  rural  neighborhoods  had 
been  either  at  a  standstill  or  were  positively 
retrograding.  I'ndei"  the  new  impulse  there  is 
to  be  not  merely  a  radical,  but  a  revolutionary 
change  in  country  schools.  The  diminutive  "  red 
sclioolhoHso''of  the  Xorthand  the  log-cabin  school 
of  tho  ^outh  have  about  served  their  day.  Some- 
thing vastly  lietter  and  more  modern  is  easily 
within  reach  of  thousands  of  rural  neigh liorhoods. 

The  new  mandate  that  has  gone  forth 
»°"mw/.'*  *<>  "'"'  ^'^"•^t  •■''**  neighboring  dis- 
tricts must  consolidate  in  oiiier  to 
build  a  good  centi-al  school  building,  with  several 
rooms  and  several  teachers,  and  a  consequent 
opportunity  for  grading  the  scholars.  It  is 
further  decreed  that  the  childivn  must  bo  brought 
t<>  this  central  schiHil  on  ii  cociperativo  plan,  in 
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suilable  convoyances  for  protection  from  cold 
and  wet  and  fatigue.  Furtlior,  ii  is  in  the  air 
tliat  tlio  new  ci>nscli dated  country  sc)iool  miiBt 
adapt  its  melltods  of  instruction  to  tlie  roal  con- 
ditions of  life.  It  must  lie  a  social  and  intol- 
lectual  cenlcr  for  prown-up  ])eopte  as  well  as  for 
tlie  children  of  tljo  region.  It  must  havo  an 
ample  piece  of  ground,  and  tins  must  lie  kept  in 
tlie  most  perfect  order,  oa  one  of  tlio  primary  in- 
terests ami  duties  of  tlio  school.  Nature-study 
must  enter  largely  into  school  lite  and  work,  and 
a  positive  ta^to  for  niral  pursiuts  and  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  sciences  must  be  inculcated. 
The  scliool  grounds  must  furnish  object  lessons 
in  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees  anil 
flowei-s,  and,  in  so  far  as  i>o!fsiblc,  may  well  be 
utilized  to  teach  practical  gardening.  A  certain 
amount  of  manual  training  for  both  girls  and 
boys  should  enter  into  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  every  neighborhood  should  strive  to  surpass 
all  others  in  its  zeal  to  secure  good  teachers  by 
oflenng  pro]x>r  inducements. 

^^^  Instances  of  pi-ecisely  this  sort  of 
Eaucatieaai  school  development  are  fortunately 
C«thatia>m.  „p  longer  isolated.  Great  educational 
leaders  and  oHicial  heads  of  scliool  systems,  in- 
chuling  some  of  the  foremost  State  sujierinten- 
dents  of  education,  are  making  themselves  the 
zealous  and  eloquent  apostles  of  this  new  move- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  country  schools. 
The  Southern  Education  Board,  under  llm  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Kohert  ('.  Ogden.  of  Now  York, — 
with  its,  membership  largely  made  up  of  .South- 
cm  professional  educators, — backc<l  linancially 
in  its  work  by  the  General  Kducation  Board 
of  New  York,  is  making  this  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  the  object  of 
Its   chief   solicitude.      It  has   been  going   almut 


its  work  in  various  ways.  First,  it  lias  bean 
leading  a  propagan<la  for  local  taxation  tor 
school  purposes ;  second,  it  has  stimulated  in 
many  ways  the  work  of  institutions  which  ire 
training  teachers;  and,  third,  it  has  in  Tartous 
instances  directly  promoted  district  school  coD' 
solidation.  Tliese  objects  were  held  constantly 
before  the  attention  of  tho  great  summer  achool 
fur  teachers  held  in  June  and  July  at  Kdox- 
ville,  Tenn. ,  where  it  enjoyed  the  hoapitElity  of 
tho  State  University.  It  was  orguiized  bv 
President  f'harles  W.  Dabney  of  that  inatitution. 
in  association   with  Professor  Claxtoa,    rocentlr 
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President  Dubney. 


ProtewoT  Claxtoa. 


of  North  Carolina,  who  is  henceforth  to  be  tbe 
head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  The  enthusiasm  for  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  South  through  educatioul 
[)rogrcss,  as  manifested  in  tiiis  summer  school, 
was,  by  report  of  many  expert  witnesses,  a  freth 
evidence  that  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  We«, 
education  is  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as  lh« 
most  ini[iortant  of  all  public  interests  and  the  chief 

task  of  local  atatesmanship. 

This  is  very  auspicious. 


1,1  ..  More  than  tiro 
otiitrSiim-  thous&nd  t«ach- 
merSakaalt.  ers  Came  togetliW 
at  thisgreat  summer  school  it 
Kno.iville,  and  a  greatniuii' 
Ijer  of  able  inetructors  weie 
assembled.  The  Qenenl  Ed- 
ucation Board  haa  been  lO 
impressed  with  the  extnor 
dinary  value  of  iLia  work  thil 
it  has  promised  a.  generou 
contribution  toward  its  en- 
largement next  year.  Asv> 
have  already  remarked,  mia- 
ual  training,  oonsolidattoa  of 
country  schools,  aad  At 
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thorough  adaplation  of  sclioal  wotk  lo  ikctiiul 
jirobleras  and  comlilions  were  coiistanlly  im- 
phasized  at  Knoxvillo,  and  PrtfRiiioiit  Dabiii'v 
ia  one  of  tlio  foremost  exponent  of  these  modern 
viows  lo  be  found  in  the  entire  country.  \Vliili> 
this  summer  school  al  ICiKhtviHo  was  uml'iiiliti'dly 
the  center  for  the  conntrf,  tliis  summer,  ot  en- 
ihuaiasm  for  rural  civilization  and  jiroftri'ss  in  tli-> 
half  of  the  country  that  most  neeils  school  le- 
forra.  it  should  not  l>c  for^icotteii  that  :iii  ailmi- 
rable  sntnmor  scliool  for  \'ir(;iiiia  tea<-!n-r,^  was 
carried  on  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  iiC 
Oliarlottesvilte,  with  nearly  a  thnnsanil  mt.-mhois 
enrolled  ;  that  South  ramliria  hail  an  ■■xi-elh'nl 
summer  school  for  teachers  at  Uock  Hill,  willi 
leadership  of  great  earuestnxss,  anil  tliiit  si-v- 
era!  more  strictly  local  assemhlagiis  of  leacliers 
were  in  session  for  a  porioii  of  several  wwks  iu 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Lnuisiana,  and  ■■iln-r 
Southern  ii> tales.  The  great  suiumer  whooU  I'f 
the  Korth, — as,  for  example,  those  hfld  by  to- 
himbia  University,  IIarvar<l,  and  the  I'niversiiy 
of  Chicago, — have  hail  prospttrous  seasons,  and 
these,  together  with  the  ('hantivu'{ua  a».temblii's 
and  other  conferences  and  gathoiiugs  of  an  eihi- 
national  nature,  have  adiled  sonierhinir  l<i  tlu' 
(mining  and  much  to  the  iiieals  ami  insiiiiiiiiiKi 
of  many  thousands  of  Xorthern  nnil  WesHTii 
teachers.  Hut,  generally  speaking,  it  is  ihi!  well- 
paid  teacher  of  the  towns  and  nmio  pronivrous 
villages  who  can  afford  to  attemi  these  line  wuni- 
mer   schools.      For    New    York,    rennsylvnni:i. 


New    Kiiyhiiiil.   iiMil    tlie    North    in   {rfii.T.il,    th.> 

proi.Kttu  of  tlu-  .■..iiiitry  s.'hool  must   I...  f; 1,  ,is 

uiLi|Ui-stioi:ablv  it  will' lie,  with  ever-iriiT«';,sing 
n.n.[)rolii>n.<ioi'i  ..f  i(J=  iiMpoiri.iioe.  M.^nnwhilc, 
ill  th.-  Ni,rtli..rii  <-iii,.s  tlie  vficaii.iii  ^■■hi...ls  have 
m,,.l.- muHuirojiress  in  this  iList  .umm,.r. 

thV%aM„i  National     K.iiK-alioiuil     Association. 

'•">!"«•"'■  „-hi.-h  was  hi-ld  at  Minneapolis  in 
July,  seemed  lo  us  to  touch  high-water  mark  in 
its  iippr<'i.'i:i(ion  of  the  vital  needs  of  our  schools, 
iinil  in  its  consciousiieiiis  of  the  duly  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  ti'a<-hing  profession.  In  its  sci-ics 
<if  general  resiilutions  it  declared  that  the  coin- 
iiion  schools  of  this  country  •'  aro  the  one  great 
agency  upon  which  the  nation  is  to  rely  -for  a 
l-arrier  jigiiiu!"!  the  setting  up  of   Mrhiss  liistiiic- 

Having  expcesseil  its  ideal  of  the  '■  coiuplcle 
educaiion  of  the  child."  it  declared  as  folhiws 
comi'ming  the  country  schools  : 

Viv  lielieve  tliHt  it  fs  ImhIi  just  luul  iiossibU'  tn  keep 
tlie  country  sclioulx  In  the  furciiubiK.  ami  all  resiH-c't*. 
ii|)  til  tlie  tiiKlioHt  HtHiiiliinl  ot  excelli'Dce  ami  (■tlii'ieticy. 
The  iiiovrniplit  to  consolidate  the  weaker  ilUtrU-tH  In  tlie 
eouulry,  iiml  toiin)v]de  pnlillc htkI  tiw  tmiisimrtiitioii 
fur  till-  t>upils  Id  iinilfrom  the seltiH.ls.  (i-nilx  (o  t)i:it  <>i>il. 

It  made  other  declarations  in  eoiisonance  with 
the  new  movement  for  vitnliiiiiig  schoiil  life  and 
wiirk.  ami  bringing  it  all  intodiivct  relation  with 
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the  moral  and  luaterial  welfare  of  tin;  cuiiuuii- 
nity.  The  Summer  Scliool  of  the  Soutli  at  Knox. 
ville,  to  which  wq  liavc  referred,  in  its  declai'a- 
tion  of  principles  iDchidcd  the  following  sciiteiicos, 
II  to  us  tu  sound  the  keyimte  of  the  i: 


^  fur  the  Simth,  but 


must  lie 
is  tlie  iieeil  of  intei- 


schoul  movement  not  ii 
for  the  whole  country  : 

IE  an  increttseil  expenditure  nl  muiiey  is  I 
ing  value,  n  more  intelligent  public  inter 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  scliuuls.    But  e' 
than  the  need  ol  inuney  nnd  intvrc: 
ligent  direction. 

A  men:  extension  u(  tile  preitent  school  tenii  with 
the  present  cuuriN)  of  study  will  nut  meet  the  needH  of 
the  children.  Tlie  lines  o(  development  in  the  ijouti) 
mitst  be  botli  agricultural  and  mechanical.  Our  people 
must  bring  a  trained  brain  and  a  trained  hand  to  tlie 
daily  labor.  Kducation  should  l«  a  means  not  of  escap- 
ing labor,  but  ut  making  it  more  elTective. 

Tiie  sclioul  should  bo  the  social  center  of  tiie. com- 
munity, and  should  actively  and  sympatheticnlly  touch 
all  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  ttie  people.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  academic  studieH,  tlieretore,  our 
courses  should  include  mnnuitl  trniuing,  nature  study, 
and  agriculture. 

To  secure  more  efQcieiit  nupervision,  to  encuunige 
gnuling,  and  to  broHdeu  the  social  life  oE  the  children, 
we  favor  the  consolidation  of  weak  schools  tiito  strong 
central  schools.  It  is  better  in  every  way  to  carry  the 
child  to  the  school  tliau  tu  carry  the  school  to  the  chitil. 
We  eudorse  the  movements  rei-ently  made 
by  the  women  ot  the  Soutli  for  model 
schools,  built  with  dne  regjird  to  sanitiu- 
tion.  ventilation,  and  beauly. 

Teaching  should  be  a  profession,  and 
tint  a  stepping-stouo  to  somelliing  else. 
We  therefore  stand  for  tlie  highest  trniii- 
tng  1^  teacliers  and  urge  the  school  au- 
thorities ot  every  State  tn  encourage 
those  who  wish  to  make  the  educating 
of  children  a  lite  profession.  We  call 
upon  the  people  to  banish  forever  politics 
and  nepotism  from  tiie  public  scllool^  and 
tu  establish  a  system  iu  which,  from  the 
humblest  teaciier  to  the  iifficeuf  the  State 
superintendent,  merit  shall  be  the  touch- 

Tlie  .South  will  liavu  a  Rroat  work  on 
its  hatidii  if,  indi-ed,  it  is  tu  inakf 
guofi  the  bruvtt  delL-rmi  nation  of  its 
new  educjatiotial  apostlos :  but  its 
school  reforms  are  in  the  hands  of 
iium  who  have  earuw!  the  right  to 
lead,  and  who  have  uh-eady  won  the 
prejitige  uf  sui.i-ess  in  their  individ- 
ual undei'takii 


self  chiefly  in  the  gratification  of  physical 
wants  and  material  aims,  is  as  untrue  to  tlie 
facts  as  conhl  well  bo.  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  vho 
18  director  in  the  British  Education  Department, 
has  i-ecently  spent  several  months  in  study- 
ing educational  work  in  this  country,  and  be 
re{)ea[edly  e.\pressed  his  admiration  and  v,- 
tonishnient  at  the  comparative  devotion  ot  the 
United  States  to  intellectual  and  moral  ob- 
jects, and  cs[)tiL'ially  at  the  unprecedented  de- 
vt'lopTiiont  of  educational  work  of  all  grades. 
An  occasional  visitor  of  great  insight,  like  Mr. 
Sadler  or  Mr.  Biyce,  discovers  the  paradox  of 
Ainericaii  life,  which  is  that  the  abounding  ma- 
terial prusj>erily  of  this  country  lias  grown  out  of 
its  idealism, — its  search  for  things  not  material, 
llussia  lias  a  vast  population  and  a  tremendous 
agricultiii'al  area,  but  its  people  lack  the  intelli- 
gence needed  to  develop  their  resources.  Ameri- 
can devotion  to  the  principles  of  equality  and  ' 
democracy,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  universal 
training  of  the  young,  have  given  us  our  ptos- 
l>erity.  We  must,  in  turn,  make  it  more  than 
ever  our  business  to  utilize  our  abounding  mate- 
lial  resources  for  the  more  perfect  and  mora  Com- 
plete work  of  adapting  school  training  to  the 
tu-eds  of  every  child. 


1(1  ngs. 

Thus  the  prevailing  Ku- 
^tmEr/cali^/*. '"''l***"  idea  that  .Ameri- 
can life  is  svnonvmous 
with  greed  and  Mammon  worshi|., 
and  that  the  superior  pros|>erily 
of  till'    L'nitcd  Suites  expresses    it- 


Tiiliine  I'nlverslly :  :l.  K.  O.  I.>-Ie.  prliicipul  ut  the  Slate  Nonul  School, 
Millersvllle,  ]>h.:  4,  NIvboliui  Murmy  Hutler,  president  of  Ccdamtfe 
Uiiiversll)-;  S.  J'lhii  .K.  (Jreen,  numaser  of  (be  Anwricaa  B«ok  Cn«- 
IMiri]';  II,  Mlrliar]  K.  Kmller,  of  KnKlniKl;  T,  X.  C.  DoDBbertr. npnlB- 
t.-iiili.iitofB.'liniilial  Pi'uriii.  Memrs.Uuve.  Lyte.Batler,Bnd  DvogbtTtr 
liiiv.'PiiiMi  bitv.mI  Bsjirral'lent  ut  llieNntlonalEclQcBtlonBl  a 
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Communities,  whether  rural  or  urban, 

fSrtiimh^p.  '^^*  *'"®  engaged  in  advancing  these 
local  measures  for  the  common  good, 
may  well  be  a  trifle  reluctant  to  drop  it  all  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  politicians,  and  to  separate 
for  the  electoral  season  into  rival  camps  under 
the  standards  **  Republican "  and  "Democrat." 
Efficiency,  rather  than  partisanship,  seems  to  bo 
tlie  demand  of  the  day.  Thus,  Massachusetts  ap- 
proves of  Governor  Crane  and  his  administration 
as  tlioroughly  as  possible, — not  so  much  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  Republican  as  because  he  has 
shown  himself  a  thoroughly  upright,  business- 
like, and  ca|>able  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
wliose  hands  the  executive  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth are  so  honorablv  and  so  ablv  conducted 
that  everybody  admires  and  nobody  finds  fault. 
In  New  York,  (iovernor  Odell  has  so  carried  on 
his  administration  that  many  of  his  strongest 
supporters  belong  to  the  class  of  independent 
voters.  He  has  been  business-like,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Democrats  are  not  really  finding 
any  serious  fault  with  him.  They  are  trying  to 
harmonize  their  factions  and  find  a  candidate 
\\\>o\\  whom  all  can  uuit^,  chiefly  because  it  is  their 
business  as  politicians  to  hold  the  party  together 
for  the  sake  of  the  future.  They  will,  neverthe- 
less, undoubtedly  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  period 
by  selecting  a  candidate  who,  like  Mr.  Odell, 
will  commend  liimself  to  the  judgment  of  tlie 
community  as  an  efficient  man,  and  who,  if 
elected,  would  carry  on  State  affairs  in  a  busi- 
ness-like rather  than  a  partisan  manner. 


Wlmtar€ 


Local  issues  of  various  sorts  are  quite 

tiH^kmlrtf    sure,    under  these  circumstances,    to 

iaatMMf     piny  n  larger  part  than  usual  in  the 

political  campaigns  of  the  present  season  tlirough- 
out  the  countr}'.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an 
intelligent  man  who,  in  friendly,  private  conver- 
sation, can  at  present  show  any  great  zeal  of  par- 
tisanship. The  war  with  Spain  was  as  much  the 
work  of  one  party  as  of  the  other,  and  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  bv  whicJi  we  aoiiuired  the 
Philippines  was  not  wholly  a  Republican  act. 
Whatever  distinctions  certain  learned  individuals 
may  make,  the  countr}'  as  a  wIidIo  will  not  now 
find  it  eajsy  to  make  any  sharp  issue  between  tlie 
parties  out  of  existing  differences  of  opinion  as  tu 
our  present  Philippine  policy.  Some  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats say  that  we  ought  to  declare  to  the  Fili- 
pinos that  we  intend  in  the  future  to  givti  them 
self-government ;  but  the  Republicans  reply  that 
we  are  actually  giving  them  self-governnutnt  just 
as  fast  as  it  can  Ije  forced  upon  them,  and  that 
when  you  are  doing  your  best  to  teach  a  chihl  to 
walk,  there  is  no  particular  use  in  proclaiming  to 
him  daily  that  lie  shall  some  time  bo  permitted  to 


run.  Nor  will  the  country  be  likely  to  find  any 
radical  difference  between  the  parties  as  resjwcts 
such  a  (^..ostion  as  how  to  deal  with  trusts  and 
great  combinations.  Experience  and  study,  ob- 
servation and  discussion,  are  giving  us  a  clearer 
understanding  of  these  problems  every  day. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  no  great  divergence  in  the 
avowals  of  the  two  parties  on  the  trust  question, 
and  certainlv  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Attorney -General  liave  not  hesitated  to  attempt 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  Nor,  finally, 
IS  there  much  use  in  trying  any  longer  to  make 
the  tariff  question  the  footl.)all  of  politics.  Busi- 
ness men  of  all  j)arties  and  all  sections  arise  in 
their  might  and  demand  that  tlie  tariff  issue  serve 
no  longer  as  a  mere  party  convenience.  When 
the  Democratic  politicians  had  their  opportunity 
to  reform  the  tariff  a  ili^cade  ago,  they  modified 
it  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  but  thev  left  it 
in  gtMieral  what  it  was  iKjfore, — namely,  a  charac- 
teristic American  high  protective  tariff.  If  they 
were  given  the  oi)portunity  again  in  the  near 
future,  tliey  would  mutilate  the  Dingley  sched- 
ules a  good  deal,  no  ikmbt  ;  but  when  they  got 
through,  there  would  remain  an  American  pro- 
tective tariff.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  would 
have  been  agitation  and  uncertainty,  with  the 
consecjuenoe  that  various  important  industries 
would  curtail  operations,  and  with  harmful  indi- 
rect effects  ext(?nding  throughout  the  business  life 
of  the  country. 

o*.    .^  ..      Y(»t  the  i)resent  tariff  is  I'V  no  means 

Should  the       .       ^       ^    ^.  i  i    i        j      *•       i         fm 

Tariff  be     the  best  that  could   l)e  devised.      1  lie 

Reuised  ?  pj-jncipal  thing  in  its  I'avor  is  the  fact 
that  business  conditions  have  adjustinl  themselves 
to  it,  that  the  Treasury  Dejiartinent  understands 
its  qualities  as  a  pro«lucer  of  revenue,  and  that 
the  reasons  for  disturbing  it  are  of  a  general 
nature  rather  than  practical,  specific,  and  imme- 
diately urgent.  (.)n  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  American  industrial  ilevelopment 
ha5  reached  that  condition  of  maturity  to  ]>ro- 
inote  which  the  protective  system  was  originally 
<levised.  We  are  l)ecoming  a  great  exporting 
nation,  and  foreign  countries  are  growing  more 
and  more  uneasvand  disturbed  over  the  invasion 
of  their  markets  by  American  goods,  while  this 
country  keeps  up  its  high  barriers  against  for- 
eign commodities.  Furthermore,  some  at  least 
of  our  protected  industries, — like  tin  ]>late,  for 
exain[)le, — have  ])assed  under  the  control  of  a 
partial  or  almost  complete  monop».»ly  ;  and  in 
these  cases,  it  is  urged,  tarilT  protection  should 
be  considerably  reduced,  if  not  alt(»getlier  with- 
drawn. The  fact  is,  that  the  American  wage 
system  is  no  longer  dependent  chiefiy  upon  the 
tariff,  but  upon  the  efticiency  of  labor  in  actual 
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production.  President  McKinley,  the  great 
apostle  of  protection,  had  arrived  at  tlie  opinion 
that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  a  i:-. edification 
of  our  policy.  His  last  speech  at  Buffalo  was  a 
plea  for  enlarged  commercial  relations  through  a 
system  of  reciprocity  treaties.  Free  trade  with 
Cuba  and  the  I'liilippines  would  Ije  a  good  start' 
ing  point,  and  reciprocity  amounting  practically 
to  a  zoUverein,  or  commercial  union,  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  might  prove  to  be 
an  act  of  the  most  far-reaching  statesmanship. 
A  revision  of  the  iron  and  stee!  schedules  would 
not  hurt  this  highly  developed  American  industry, 
and  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  several 
other  schedules,  liepublican  bnsiness  men  in 
almost  every  comnnmity  of  the  country  would 
like  to  see  some  conservative  modification  of  the 
tariff,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  political 
agitation  and  clamor,  and  provided  certain  n  em 
bers  of  the  United  States  Senate  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  rules  of  that  body  to  prevent 
conclusions  by  interminable  debate, 

„  „,  This  feeling  among  Repnblicans  was 
Ob/b/oh  fn  (*«  expressed  very  strongly  in  the  Iowa 

*""*'*"'■  State  convention  a  month  ago  Tl  e 
platform,  as  finally  adopted,  was  the  same  one 
which  had  done  service  in  the  State  cai  paign 
of  1901,  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  it  this  year,  led  chiefly  by  the 
influential  gentlemen  who  represent  Iowa  in  Con- 


gress. These  men  had  naturally  become  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  any 
change  of  the  tariff  is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring 
about,  and  with  the  further  view — prevailing  iu 
conservative  Republican  circles  at  Washington — 
that  present  conditions  do  not  justify  a  reopening 
of  the  tariflf  question.     Governor  Cummins,  on 


I.  TOHNPIKB. 

Spkakir   HeNDBRSOH:   "Hi   there  1     Clear  the 
Tou'rc  scaiinK  my  elephant  I " 
QOT.  CdmmihS:  ■■Theeleplianfll  have  to  get  nsed 
From  Uie  Juunial  (Minneapolis). 


the  Other  hand,  supported  by  local  opinion  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  State,  held  tenaciously 
to  the  view  that  if  the  tariff  is  not  soon  revised 
by  Republicans  in  a  cautious  and  friendly  way, 
it  will  be  revised  by  anti- protectionists  in  a  hos- 
_..  ,  tile  and  radical  waj'.  Governor  Cummins  be- 
r~^l^  lieves  that,  although  it  is  only  five  years  since 
the  Dingley  tariff  was  adopted,  our  industrial 
•  conditions  havo  made  greater  changes  in  this 
.^^  period  than  in  a  precetling  term  of  twenty  years. 
The  Iowa  platform  stands  by  "  the  historic  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  in  giving  protection  to 
home  industries  ; "  but  it  favors  '  ■  such  changes 
in  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  as  become  advisa- 
ble through  the  progress  of  our  induBtriea  and 
their  changing  relations  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world."  The  platform  endorses  the  policy  of 
reciprocity,  and  favors  "any  modification  oLtbe 
tariff  schedules  that  may  he  required  to  prevent 
their  affording  shelter  to  monopoly.'"     The  Iowa 


Republicans  do 


ny  particular  scbed- 
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ulea,  nor  set  any  time  for  action.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Wisconsin  and  several  oilior 
Northwestern  States,  there  is  much  llie  Kame  feel- 
ing as  in  Iowa  in  favor  oC  conservative  tarift  re- 
vision. Many  Republican  newspapers  throughout 
llie  country  have  commended  the  Iowa  platform, 
allhoiigh  there  aeema  very  sliglit  disposition  on 
the  part  of  any  Republican  leaders  to  come  for- 
waixl  with  more  specific  suggestions. 

-  Mr.    Babcock,    of   Wisconsin,  who  is 

Oiiitai  Party  chairman  of  tlio  Republican  Congres- 
AWtuat.  gional  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
year's  campaign,  has  heretofore  beenexceeclingly 
active  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  tfrd- 
clea  which  enter  largely  into  our  exports,  or 
which  arc  controlled  m  the  domestic  inarkot  by 
trusts  or  combinations  of  capital.  But  his  posi- 
tion at  present  is  one  of  general  defense  of  the 
tariff  system,  as  against  Democratic  attacks  upon 
it  led  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  campaign  committee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw  of  Iowa,  while 
undoubtedly  appreciating  the  fact  that  business 
conditions  liave  grown  quite  away  from  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  does  not  believe  it  worth  whilo  to 
agitate  the  subject  now,  because  he  sees  no  pros- 
pect of  tariff  revision  until  after  the  next  Presi- 
dential election, — unless,  indeed,  tl)e  Republicans 


(Cliainnan  of  the  Coti 


il  Demofrntli-  Canip«tBii 


should  Ijo  taught  quite  emphatically  in  the  ("o 
gressioiial  elections  this  fall  that  the  people  i 
mand  an  earlier  revision.  I'ndoiibtedly,  the  poi 
tioii  now  held  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Fayne,  cha 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  i^peak 
Henderson,  ami  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  the  Hous 
and  Messrs.  Hanna,  Aktrich,  ami  other  inline 
tial  leaders  in  the  Senate,  is  that  tariff  revisii 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  tiie  Congresa 
be  elected  this  year,  but  ought  to  be  deferred  i 
its  successor,  to  bo  chosen  in  the  President 
year  1904.  The  Congressional  elections  will 
held  nnder  the  new  apportionment  based  up' 
the  census  of  1900.  Under  the  new  apportio 
ment  the  total  membership  of  the  House  will 
380,  instead  of  357,  an  increase  of  'JO  nienibei 
The  object  of  this  change  was  to  enable  eve 
State  to  keep  at  least  its  present  re]>i'esentatio 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Texas  each  gain  tin 
members,  while  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  ai 
Minnesota  gain  two  apiece.  Fotirleen  i^tale.s  ge 
one  member  each,  these  States  being  scatter 
East,  West,  Noith.  and  South. 

Thfprttnint  Tlie  White  House  at  Washington  h 
poUi'mtMor  ****"  ""forgoing  e.xtcnsivealleratio 
Tuio.  and  repairs,  and  President  Uoosev 
has  spent  as  much  as  pyasibie  of  the  summer 
his    own    jiernianent    home    at    Clyster  Bay,   i 
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Long  Island.  His  plans  comprise  a  twelve  days' 
journey  through  the  New  England  States,  to  end 
on  September  3,  and  a  vieit  to  the  West  to  at- 
tend solOiera'  reunions,  and  for  some  other  sim- 
ilar objecta,    beginning    on  September  19,   and 


<R«tirin|i  from  tlie  Tiilled  Statea  Supreme  Com 


■continuing  for  two  or  thfee  weeks.  With  Con- 
gress adjourned,  and  no  very  critical  problems 
pending,  oilhor  of  domestic  or  foreign  concern, 
it  has  been  possible  for  high  government  offi- 
cials, from  the  President  and  his  cabinet  down, 
to  relax  somewiiat  through  the  summer  months. 
There  have  been  no  cabinet  changes,  and  no 
rumoi-s  of  any.  Tlie  most  important  appoint- 
ment of  last  month  was  that  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
MassBcbusetts.  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  Justice 
Horace  Gray.  Several  months  ago  Justice  Gray, 
who  is  seventy -four  yt^ars  old,  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  and  it  was  known  that  he  would  not 
again  appear  on  the  bench.  Justice  Holmes,  his 
successor,  has  served  for  twenty  years  on  the  bench 
in  Massachusetts,  and  is  sixty -one  years  old.  He 
is  a  man  of  brilliant  and  varied  attainments,  and 
«n  eminent  legal  scholar,  of  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent and  modern  order  of  mind .  We  present 
«lBewhere  in  this  number  an  interesting  sketch 
of  him  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  contributor, 


Mr.  Morris.  Justice  Gray,  who  now  retires,  was 
also  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  appointed  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  tliat  Justice 
Shiras  intended  soon  to  retire  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  was  authoritatively  stated  last 
month  that  he  would  resign  next  spring,  having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  j'ears.  It  was  also 
announced  that,  with  the  completion  of  his  three- 
score and  ten  yeai-s,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White 
would  soon  resign  as  ambassador  at  Berlin. 
While  no  formal  announcement  was  made,  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  tlie  position  at  Ber- 
lin would  be  filled  by  the  transfer  thither  of 
some  other  prominent  member  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  those  most  frequently  named  being  Mr. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  now  ambassador  at  St. 
Petei-sburg,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer,  now  minis- 
ter to  Spain  and  recently  minister  to  Belgium. 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  is  the  best  known  and 
most  conspicuous  man  in  the  American  foreign 
service,  and  bis  retirement  will  be  much  re- 
gretted, although  his  return  to  the  United  Slates 
will  doubtless  result  in  bis  being  drawn  into 
various  activities  of  a  literary,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  nature. 

g^^  In  the  domain  of  political  personali- 
poiiticai  ties  the  summer  has  brought  forth  lit- 
"""""'"'■  tie  of  special  note  or  interest.  It  is 
to  be  said,  however,  that  the  emphatic  voice  of 
the  country  regarding  the  value  of  the  services 
of  Senator  Spooner  at  Washington  has  had  its 
due  weight  in  Wisconsin.  Spooner  clubs  have 
been  forming  all  over  the  Slate.  It  is  now  prac- 
tically certain  that  Mr.  Spooner  will  be  the  Sen- 
atorial choice  of  the  Hepublican  members  of  the 
new  Legislature,  without  any  regard  to  those 
qualiScations  in  its  endorsement  of  him  that  the 
Republican  State  platform  contains.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Governor  La  Folletle's  strong supjxirt 
throughout  the  State  has  weakened  in  the  least, 
or  that  the  dominant  element  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
publicanism is  any  the  less  devoted  to  the  proj- 
ects of  tax  reform  and  nomination  reform  that 
are  set  forth  in  this  year's  platfoiin  ;  but  it  be- 
gins to  see  the  impropriety  of  forcing  local 
tests  upon  a  Republican  like  Senator  Spooner, 
whose  duties  at  Washington  have  nothing  to  do 
with  State  issues  at  home.  The  perennial  strug- 
gle about  Addicks  has  broken  forth  with  renewed 
vigor  in  Delaware,  which  remains  without  any 
representation  at  all  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
through  the  stubbornness  of  the  Addicks  dead- 
lock. The  death  of  that  silent  but  powerful  Re- 
publican Senator,  Mr.  McMillan  of  Michigan, 
has  made  a  vacancy  for  which  the  ex-Secre- 
tary    of     War,     General      Alger,     was     mucit 
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mentioned  last  month  as  a  willing  candidate. 
The  Penaeylvanifl  State  campaign  has  brought 
Judge  Penny  packer,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  into  luuoh  prominence,  and  he  has 
been  a  good  deal  criticised  by  the  more  indopen- 
dent  element  of  Peimsylvania  Republicans  for 
his  unexpectedly  warm  and  much  reiterated 
eulogies  of  Senator  Quay.  It  is  asserted  that 
this  attitude  on  Judge  rennypacker's  part  may 
make  votes  for  his  Democratic  opponent,  ex- 
Governor  Paltison.  The  Democrats  of  New 
York  seemed  as  (ar  as  ever  last  month  from 
agreement  upon  a  candidate  for  governor,  De^ 
termined  efforts  were  on  foot  lo  i-eorganize  Tam- 
many Hall  on  an  anti-Croker  basis.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  continued  to  be  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
national  Democratic  i>olitics,  and  he  has  been 
making  visits  and  public  addresses  in  the  East. 
He  lias  declared  plainly  that  he  is  not  a  candidate 
for  renominalion  in  1D04.  He  has  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  he  would  decline  a  nomina- 
tion which  might  come  without  any  seeking  on 
iiis  part.  Of  itepublican  loadei-s,  Senator  Hanna 
remains  tbe  most  conspicuous,  apart  from  the 
President.  If  he  reads  the  newspapers,  he  can- 
not possibly  forget  that  lie  is  i-egarded  all  over 
the  country  as  a  probable  Republican  nominee  in 
case  of  conditions, — now  improbable  and  unex- 
j>ected, — which  might  take  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of 
the  field.  Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  brought  into  added  prominence  thi'ough 
the  report  that  he  will  be  asked  to  manage  the 
next    national     Republican    campaign,    Senator 


Hanna,  however,  remaining  as  chairman  of  tl 
National  Committee.  Apart  from  Mr.  Bryai 
the  most  conspicuous  and  promising  personaliti< 
in  the  Democratic  field  seem  to  be  Mayor  Tom  1 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Edwai 
M.  Shepard,  of  New  York.    It  is  entirely  possib 


that  Mr.  Bryan  might  give  the  weight  of  his  ir 
fluenco  to  eitlier  of  these  two  men  in  1904.  Judg 
A.  1).  Parker,  of  New  York,  is  another  posaibilitj 

Mr.  Johnson,  by  the  way,  now  find 
cVartifi!"  '•'"•sfilf  *t  tlifl  head  of  a  city  go> 
ernment  whose  charter  has  bee 
found  unconstitutional.  A  recent  decision  o 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  condemned  an< 
annulled  the  many  enactments  relating  to  th 
governmHut  of  particular  Ohio  cities  which  hav 
been  in  evasion  of  that  clause  of  the  State  con 
stitution  which  requires  such  legislation  to  b 
general  rather  than  special  in  its  application.  I 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  this  ailualion  in  ; 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  this  wa 
accordingly  called  late  in  July  by  Governo 
Nash,  to  assemble  at  Columbus  on  August  25 
Under  the  constitution  it  will  be  permissible  ti 
divide  Ohio  cities  into  regidar  groups  or  classes 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  uniform  gen 
eral  framework  of  government  for  all  the  citiei 
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that  belong  in  the  same  class.  Ohio  has  thus 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  municipal  government, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  wise  results  may  ac- 
crue from'  this  special  session.  We  believe  that 
experience  sliows  that  a  very  large  measure  of 
home  rule  may  well  be  accorded  to  the  people 
of  our  American  towns  and  cities,  and  that  they 
ouglit  not  to  be  much  hampered  or  restricted  in 
carrying  on  their  affairs  and  in  spending  their 
own  money  for  local  improvement.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ohio  Legislature 
will  be  broad-minded  enough  to  adopt  such  pro- 
visions as  have  been  found  in  practice  to  aid  in 
the  lifting  of  municipal  government  out  of  the 
ruts  of  party  politics.  The  National  Municipal 
League,  which  has  for  some  years  past  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  reform  of  municipal  char- 
ters, and  which  has  a  number  of  influential 
members  in  Ohio,  has  been  finding  many  news- 
papers of  the  Buckeye  State  friendly  to  its  ideas. 
Its  president  is  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
bar,  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  of  New  York,  and 
its  secretary  and  executive  officer  is  a  well- 
known  young  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  politician, 
Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

^  ,  ,  Societies  like  this  league,  and  like  the 
Municipal  League  of  American  Municipalities 
Progreai.  (^i^ich  Is  an  organization  of  public 
officials),  and  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  (wliich  includes  in  its  member- 
ship several  hundred  park  commissioners  and 
superintendents,  and  which  recently  held  a  very 
brilliant  annual  meeting  in  Boston),  are  contribut- 
ing a  very  great  deal  to  the  advancement  of 
municipal  government,  and  to  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  our  towns.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  progressive  of  American 
municipalities  has  had  the  bad  luck  this  year  to 
fall  into  disgrace  through  its  folly  in  electing  a 
notoriously  unfit  man  as  its  chief  executive.  We 
refer  to  Minneapolis,  where  indictments  have 
followed  astounding  charges  of  malfeasance  in 
office,  and  where  the  lesson  will  doubtless  be 
taken  to  heart  and  remembered  for  many  years 
to  come.  Now  that  the  tendency  in  American 
cities  is  to  concentrate  authority  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  a  group  of  depart- 
ment chiefs  selected  by  him,  it  becomes  indis- 
pensable that  the  mayor  should  be  a  man  of 
judgment  and  poise  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  personal  character.  Thus  it  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  that  is  accruing 
week  by  week  to  the  great  metropolis  of  New 
York,  under  its  concentrated  system  of  munici- 
pal government,  from  the  efficient  services  of 
Mayor  Seth  Low  and  his  appointed  heads  of  the 


various  branches  of  the  administration.  High 
tone,  business  efficiency,  genuine  public  spirit, 
and  interest  in  municipal  progress  characterize 
not  merely  the  mayor's  office,  but  the  work  of 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  numerous  depart- 
ments. New  York  is  developing  wonderfully, 
and  Mayor  Low's  administration  is  contributing 
in  a  hundred  valuable  ways  to  the  city's  progress. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  continues  to  be 

Troubles      one  fraught  with   trials,   difficulties, 

and  Perils.    ^^^^  dangers.     It  is  hard  to  keep  the 

sense  of  righteous  indignation  within  moderate 
bounds  when  one  remembers  how  clear  and  un- 
mistakable was  the  moral  obligation  of  Con- 
gress last  winter  to  give  tariff  concessions  to 
Cuba  which  would  have  obviated  all  the  existing 
distress.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Cubans  should 
feel  bitterly  disaffected  toward  this  country.  Nor 
is  it  unnatural  that  their  disposition  should  be 
to  disregard  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment as  embodied  in  their  constitution,  or  else 
to  construe  them  as  unfavorably  toward  this 
country  as  possible.  In  its  serious  financial 
plight  the  Cuban  Government  is  proposing  to  try 
to  raise  a  loan  of  $35,000,000  in  gold,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  soldiers 
of  the  insurgent  army,  with  a  large  slice  to 
be  loaned  to  planters  and  agriculturalists,  to 
enable  them  to  tide  over  the  present  disastrous 
season.  This  loan  project  is,  of  course,  unfortu- 
nate, if  not  wholly  ill  advised  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  in  what  other  direction  Cuba  is  to  find  relief. 
No  man  of  any  party  ought  to  be  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  this  fall  who  will 
not  admit  the  duty  of  entering  into  a  liberal 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Cuba,  and  will  not 
promise  to  support  such  a  policy.  Meanwhile, 
the  Cubans  would  do  well  to  try  to  exercise 
patience,  and  keep  their  faith  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who,  indeed,  are  distinctly  with 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Cuban  policy,  and  as 
distinctly  against  the  behavior  of  Congress 
in  the  last  session.  The  Cuban  authorities 
in  particulai*  will  make  a  mistake  if  they 
disregard  the  obligations  that  they  volunta- 
rily assumed  in  adopting  the  Piatt  amendment. 
The  lower  house  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, passed  a  resolution  the  other  day  repudiat- 
ing an  arrangement  that  Governor-General  Wood 
had  entered  into  with  the  Catholic  Church  au- 
thorities regarding  compensation  to  the  Church 
for  certain  property.  If  this  resolution  should 
be  adopted  by  the  upper  house,  and  bf^come  effect- 
ive, it  would  be  not  only  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States, 
but  in  defiance  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. 
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There  would  lie  no  alterna- 
tive for  this  coimtr)'  under 
SHcIi  circumstances  but  to  in- 
terfere, on  tlie  groiinii  of  its 
agreement  witli  tlie  govm'n- 
inent  at  Madriil. 

...       ,   The  separation  of 

"C*unr*aiitf  C  litirohan<l  Mate, 
«"•■"  IIS  understood  in 
tliia  country,  does  not  signify 
antagonism  toward  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  nor  any  dis- 
jtosition  to  confiscate  their 
])i-o[>erty.  Those  settlements 
arranged  in  Cuba  were  in 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  and  tlieCulians 
would  do  well  to  accept  tliem 
as  honorable  and  just,  and  to 
study  diligently  the  methods 
by  which  we  secure  to  all 
churches  freedom  and  con- 
tflntment.  while  giving  none 
of  them  a  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  tlie  stale.  Tlie  Euroiiean 
governments  and  new8pa|>era 
sceni  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  apparently  delightful  re- 
lations between  the  Uovorn- 
ment  at  Washington  and  the 
Vatican,  in  view  of  the 
pleasant  things  that  have 
iieen  said  on  Iwth  sides  in  connection  willi  the 
visit  of  Oovernor  Taft  to  Rome,  the  friendly 
exchange  of  greetings  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Pope,  and  the  announcement  that 
all  difficulties  in  the  Philippines  are  in  the 
way  of  being  settled.  Europe  continues  to  smile 
in  an  aniusod  and  superior  way  at  the  American 
statement  to  the  effect  tiiat  Governor  Taft'a  mis- 
sion was  not  a  diplomatic  one.  They  fail  to  un- 
derstand because  the  explanation  is  so  aimple 
and  easy,  whereas  they  are  looking  for  some- 
thing more  complicated.  The  I'nited  States  has 
no  controversy  at  all  with  the  Vatican,  with  the 
Catholic  authorities  in  the  Philippines,  or  with 
the  friai-s.  It  has  no  policy  that  would  lead  it 
to  demand  the  exclusion  of  any  class  of  men 
whatsoever  from  its  jurisdiction,  whether  in  the 
Philippines  or  in  the  United  States.  It  had 
simply  a  business  transaction  or  two  on  foot  that 
could  be  better  initiated  at  Home  than  elsewhere. 
Its  position  in  dealing  with  the  land  question  was 
in  some  ways  analogous  to  that  of  the  British 
Government  in  its  treatment  of  the  land  question 
in  Ireland.  Practical  conditions  made  it  neces- 
sary that  tbe  friars,  who  could  no  longer  live  in 


their  parislies  on  account  of  thf  hostility  of  the 
people,  sliould  sell  their  lands.  The  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  was  t!ie  liest  and  most 
responsible  agency  for  negotiating  the  purchase 
and  subsequently  ~">"iH""  i"  ''>"  -^L.-t  ,-^„., 
pants  and  cultivaK 


r   to  the  actual  i 


n«  Friara 


As  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 

friars  from  the  Philippines,  there  were 

miippiiwM.  fgjjgo^a  ,^jiy  oji  g]\  accounts  this  waa 
much  to  be  desired.  It  was  also  evident,  after 
conference  at  Rome,  that  it  was  neither  necessary 
nor  advisable  that  there  should  be  any  specified 
agreement  on  this  point,  but  only  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding of  the  policy  that  would  actuate  tbe 
head  of  the  Church.  Since  under  the  American 
rule  no  church  establisliment  is  possible,  it  is 
plain  enougli  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Phibppines  must  as  soon  as  possible  be  brought 
under  the  management  of  ecclesiastics  accustomed 
to  the  American  system  ;  and  we  iiave  the  assur- 
ance of  Archbishop  Ireland  arid  ISisliop  O'Oor- 
man  (who  acconjpanied  Judge  Taft  to  Rome)  that 
lliia  is  jierfectly  understood  and  agreed  to  at  the 
A'atican.    The  completion  of  the  negotiationa  will 
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be  at  Manila,  where  a  papal  aelegate  will  represent 
tbe  Vatican.  The  Spanish  friara  will  have  no 
further  career  in  the  Philippines,  the  friars'  lands 
will  be  paid  for  honorably  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
religious  associations  will  have  neither  more  nor 
leas  position  and  authority  in  the  Philippines  than 
they  have  in  the  I'nited  States. 

y^^„u^.  The  position  of  the  United  Slates  and 
OH^  tue  stati  its  dependencies  in  the  treatment  of 
""'■  such  quest  ions  seems  a  very  fortunate 
one  when  compared  witli  the  agitation  and  strife 
into  which  other  countries  are  plunged  by  com- 
plicated relations  hctween  governmental  and  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.  For  example,  two  great 
European  nations, — namely.  Prance  and  Eng- 
land,— were  last  month  principally  absorbed  with 
topics  of  this  character.  Hysterical  excitement 
prevailed  for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  later  in  more 
remote  provinces  of  France,  over  the  enforce- 
ment by  the  new  ministry  of  the  law  relating  to 
associations  which  was  passed  under  the  auspices 
of  Premier  "Waldeck- Rousseau  about  a  year  ago. 
As  explained  to  our  readers  at  that  time,  this  law 
wu  aimed  at  the  existence  in  Franco  of  a  groat 
nnmber  of  conventual  establishments  to  which 
some  30,000  or  40,000  monks  tjelonged  and 
aboat  135,000  nuns.      Some    of  the  orders  to 


which  these  persons  belonged  were  duly  author- 
ized by  law  and  registered  ;  but  many  others 
were  not  authorized,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
many  good  reasons  of  public  policy  why  such 
associations  should  all  conform  to  the  terms  of 
some  general  law.  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  new  associations  law  contemplated  the- 
brutal  expulsion  of  members  of  religious  orders 
from  France.  To  an  American,  its  requirements 
would  not  soom  unreasonable.  The  associations 
were  asked  to  apply  for  registration,  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  to  set  forth  what  we  should  call  the 
articles  of  agreement  which  held  them  together 
as  a  corporate  body,  and  to  meet  further  require- 
ments of  a  general  nature.  Rather  than  meet  these 
requirements,  a  number  of  religions  orders  with- 
drew altogether  from  French  soil ;  some  Uiat. 
remained  have  acted  in  disregard  of  the  law. 

The  agitation'  last  month  was  due  tO' 
I^\X«',.  *''«  closing  by  the  government  of  the 

schools  carried  on  by  members  of 
ordere,  mostly  women,  who  had  not  complied 
with  the  law.  To  make  such  schools  legal  in. 
France  it  is  requisite  that  an  application  shonld 
be  entered,  and  certain  other  formalitiea  com- 
plied witb.  The  closing  of  schools  in  some  in- 
stances led  to  physical  conflict,  and  there  were> 
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street  denionetr&tions  and  no  little  violent  ha- 
ranguing. Tiie  semi-politic-al  ac:italion  ou  IxtliaU 
of  tlie  prieetliood  naturally  k'll  tu  anti  olerical 
demonstrations  on  the  pnrt  of  tlie  socialists  and 
advocates  of  an  extrtmie  policy.  Tiie  Vaiican 
hu  obaerred  silence  throu)j:houl  this  slniggk:  in 
France.  Perhaps  it  is  pcrcdvod  iii  Honii'  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Fn-iich  Catholics  iii  the 
long  run  if  something  like  the  Ain(>i'icnn  system 
could  be  worked  out.  The  iiewst>apor  ro|iortM  to 
the  effect  that  the  enforcGineiit  of  the  aiisociatiuns 
law  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  revolution  thtit  would 
overthrow  the  republic  arc,  of  course,  absurd. 
France  is  accustotDnd  to  the  nunisti'atiotis  of  the 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  women  who  belong 
to  the  religious  orders,  and  will  not  dispense  with 
thetn.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  their 
schools  should  not  be  registt'ri'd  and  authorized, 
and  brought  into  some  sort  of  conformity  to  nt' 
quired  educational  methods  and  stun<lards.  Tlio 
government  ought,  however,  to  Imvii  been  tactful 
and  tolerant..  Religious  fanaticism  is  at  least  more 
excusable  than  fanaticism  on  )»ehalf  of  so-called 
liberalism  or  secularism.  It  was  not  obligatory 
upon  Premier  Combes  to  chise  all  the  luilicensed 
schools  carried  on  by  nuns  of  the  teachiiiir  ordurs, 
but  merely  permissive,  Thoufands  of  tht'so  very 
M'hools  had  alraadv  shown  deft-n-nce  to  the  new 
law  by  entering  their  apitlicat ions.  It  would  have 
been  more  statesmanliicu  to  avoid  conllict  by  al- 
lowing ample  time  for  the  law  to  lake  i^lTi-i-t. 


While  America  has  given  remarkable 
"'Abw""  ''^-i'l'-'ic'-s  *'f    '"'<■  "f  its  i.j-gressive 


fi|.]ii 


ml 


while  the  Krencli  are  nwilutely  workiiifj  ont  a 
more  inodi-ru  school  sysii^tii  ou  an  educational 
rather  [bun  an  I'cdesiuslical  basis,  Kngland  has 
]nvs('titiHl  (lie  }'itiable  spectacle  ol!  a  |)ersiMeiit  at- 
tein]>t  on  ihi^  [wrt  ol  the  jirenent  'rt)ry  govern- 
ment to  break  down  the  elective  public  school 
boards,  and  to  drive  the  system  of  elementary 
education  back  under  the  contml  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  riiurch  of  Knghiml.  Willi  a  huge 
majority  at  ila  back  in  the  IIousi^  of  t'linimonii, 
the  government  lias,  however,  iwen  obliged  to 
throw  its  ediicatioiiai  bill  over  to  the  next  ses- 
sion. The  sbatter.-<l  Liberal  party  had  gratefully 
discovered  iliai  the  Tory  government's  slight  tax 
upon  imported  grititi.  and  its  oflicial  deli'rmina- 
tion  to  put  the  schools  under  ecelfsiatilical  con- 
trol, wnf"  providing  a  l>asis  upon  which  the  Lib- 
erals could  come  together  again  with  eonviciion 
and  enthusiasm.  The  effective  Lib.'ral  op]>osiiion 
Bh.iwn  in  the  House  of  Commons  debates,  wliilu 
Cidculaled  to  retard  somewhat  the  progri'.'is  ol 
the  nu'iL^iire,  was  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
object  lesson  I'urnislied*  in  a  sp.-cial  election  to 
lill  a  vacant.  I'arliamonUirv  si-al  for  tlio  North 
Leeds  district.     Tliis  consl'itueticv  ha<]  be.>n  C.u- 


but  1 


■r  of  the  House  was  promolc'd   to  t 
■■;ige  tlie  other  day,  the  Liberals  i 
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opportunity  to  carry  tlie  district  very  decisively 
upon  the  school  question  as  the  chief  issue.  It 
seems  likely  that,  if  an  appeal  were  taken  to  the 
country,  the  Liberals  would  return  a  majority  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr,  Balfour  allowed  his  etiucational  bill 
to  be  postponed,  and  it  may  never  become  a  law. 

The  coronation  of  King  Edward,  post- 
fBBiam/"    poned  from  June  20  by  reason  of  the 

King's  illness,  was  duly  carried  out 
on  Saturday,  August  9,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
amidst  surroundings  of  a  highly  s]>ectacular  na- 
ture, reminding  most  observers  rather  of  theat 
rical  pageants  than  of  anything  else  that  had 
come  within  the  range  of  their  own  experience. 
The  King  bore  the  ordeal  very  well  indeed,  while 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
officiated  in  the  cei-emonies,  seemed  to  have 
scarcely  strength  enough  for  his  duties.  Subse- 
quently the  King  returned  again  to  the  royal 
yacht  Victoria  anil  Albert,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  further  recuperation.  The  ar- 
rival in  Europe  of  prominent  lioers  aroused  the 
utmost  interest  last  mof  ih.  Gen.  Lucas  Meyer 
and  his  wife  were  received  with  every  courtesy 
in  England.  Going  to  the  Continent,  General 
Meyer  unfortunately  succumbed  suddenly  to  an 


(From  «  photosrsph  taken  in  Jul^. 


attack  of  illness,  and  died  on  August  8.  Ex> 
President  St«yn,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  arrived 
early  in  August,  too  ill  to  proceed  to  London, 
and  he  was  transferred  at  Southampton  to  a 
vessel  which  carried  him  directly  to  Holland. 
The  most  enthusiasm,  however,  was  aroused  by 
the  arrival  of  Generals  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  De- 
larey  at  Southampton,  on  August  16.  They 
found  that  officialdom  had  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  their  reception,  and  that  they  were  ex-  ' 
pected  to  bo  prominent  figures  at  the  great  naval 
review  following  the  coronation  festivities.  Th.ey 
declined,  however,  to  witness  the  review,  al- 
thouglk  accepting  the  King's  invitation  to  visit 
him  on  board  his  yacht,  where  their  Majesties 
received  the  distinguished  South  Africans  with 
friendlinp9s  and  tact.  With  the  least  possible 
delay  these  Boer  leaders  then  proceeded  to  Hol- 
land, Their  object  in  coming  to  Europe  was 
to  collect  money  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Boers  ou   their   farms.     Tiiey  contradict  abso- 
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lutely  the  statements  given  out  by  the  liritisb 
Oovernment  as  to  tlie  extent  to  which  Hoer  farm 
property  waa  devastated.  1'he  fcenerals  liave 
stated  that  it  is  Ihcir  intention  Id  visit  the  United 
States  before  goinp  back  to  A  frica.  ThHre  is  not 
much  news  as  to  pluns  for  the  carrying  onl  of  tlie 
BjKreement  to  transport  the  Hoer  war  priioners 
iMick  to  their  hotnes.  Kviiienliy  the  reeonsl  ruction 
period  in  Soutli  Africa  must  !»'  one  of  a  good 
deal  of  private  sufferinji;  and  public  liilTiculty.  The 
Boers  must  Ixi  loyal,  and  the  Ilrilish  generous. 

«.  .,     .,     Until  something  very  decisive  occurs 

Tilt  Uitttti/ltig  .       ,  T  t      '  -    -t  »  » 

amh  Ameri-  tn  the  course  of  tlie  civil  combats  that 
can  Sirift.  ii^yg  i>pen  running  along  so  obscurely 
in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  it  is  uot  ex[iected 
that  the  outside  world  will  try  to  follow  the 
meager  and  contradictory  details  of  tl'e  march- 
ing.  countermarching,  and  occasional  fighting. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  the  la.et  month  Gen-. 
eral  Matoa.  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
that  were  trying  to  overthrow  ilie  CuHtro  govern- 
ment in  Venezuela,  was  gaining  groiinil,  and  whs 


likely  in  the  near  future  to  achieve  complete  suc- 
cess. E^rly  in  Augnst  be  was  said  to  have  cap- 
tured the  important  town  of  Barcelona,  and  to 
have  invested  Puerto  Cabello,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  early  and  successful  termination  of  the 
campaign.  In  Colombia  the  fortunes  of  war 
seem  to  be  going  against  the  insurgents,  and 
President  Marroquin  seems  likely  to  suppress  the 
uprising  and  to  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. In  that  case,  it  will  be  with  bim  that  our 
Oovernment  will  deal  in  concluding  the  final 
agreements  about  the  Panama  Canal.  They  have 
been  having  another  revolution  in  Haiti,  but  the 
details  are  too  trivial  to  bo  worth  our  space.  It 
is  to  lie  noted,  however,  that  the  United  .Stales 
navy  is  on  the  ground  nowadays  to  guard  the 
terests  of  American  citizens  wherever  disturli- 
anctis  occur  in  the  West  Indies  or  South  Amer- 
ica. Thus,  we  had  several  vessels  last  month 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  a  gunboat  watch' 
ing  the  situation  in  Haiti.  The  navy  renders 
good  service  under  these  circumstances,  and  its 
growth  and  efliciency  are  matters  of  pride  to  the 
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Ml  w  ^'^^  navy  had  Bome  new  experience 
eamitntiit  IftBt  montli  in  the  playing  of  the  game 
^'""""''""'■of  war  ofE  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
and  New  England.  Rear-Admiral  Hipginson 
was  in  command  of  the  maneuvers,  with  the 
battleship  Kearsarge  as  his  flagship.  Operations 
began  on  August  20,  and  were  to  continue  until 
September  6.  From  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  of 
the  navy  of  all  classes  were  engaged  in  sham  ac- 
tions, to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  coast  defensea 
of  Long  ]8land  Sound  under  various  conditions. 
These  so-called  games  had  been  thought  out  with 
the  utmost  care  and  scientific  skill,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly destined  to   be  of  value  both  in  the 


American  people.  The  old  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo  and  Haiti  has  been 
revived  by  the  chronic  inability  of  those  ill- 
governed  republics  to  maintain  order,  protect 
property,  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  beau- 
tiful island  that  they  share  between  them.  From 
our  own  point  of  view,  the  acquisition  seems 
scarcely  desirable.  A  better  bargain  would  be 
the  outright  purcliase  of  the  L'itlimus  before  we 
Bpead  Uncle  Sam's  money  on  a  ship  canal. 


(WhowlllhavochusBOf  the  Invading 


training  of  our  naval  and  military  forces,  and 
also  in  the  better  understanding  of  all  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  seaboard  defense.  The  part 
that  the  army  was  to  play  in  the  work  of  coast 
defense  was  not  so  fully  announced  in  advance. 
In  fact,  aa  to  details  great  seciecy  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  authorities  both  of  the  army  and 
the  navy.  It  was  evident,  however,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August  that  things  were  going  to  be  done 
on  a  largo  scale,  and  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
Tlie  Army   and  Xavy   Journal  declared,  apropos 
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of  the  attempt  at  secrecy  ea  to  tlie  objects  and  officers  in  charge  had  to  deal  with  many  dis- 
couraging conditions,  including  ungarrisoned 
poBls,  unfinished  forts,  incomplete  armament, 
threatened  delay  in  the  delivery  of  supplies,  and 
a  demand  for  immediate  modifications  which  it 


,  plans  ot  t!ie  maneuvers  of  the  forces  engaged, 
that  "scarcely  less  important  tlian  the  test  of  the 
coast  defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  series  of  maneuvers  like  those 
projected  can  be  organized  and  executed  without 
the  discovery  beforehand  of  their  working  plans. 
For  that  reason  all  details  as  to  the  proposed 
erohitiona  are  sedulously  guarded  from  the  pub- 
lic, the  purpose  being  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
possible  for  an  enemy,  which  will  be  virtually 
represented  by  the  newspaper  correspondents,  to 
gather  correct  advance  information  as  to  the  plana 
of  the  Government's  opei'ations  under  conditions 
likethose  which  prevail  in  time  of  war.  What  may 
be  counted  on  with  reasonable  certainty  is  that 
these  evolutions  will  show  splendid  progress  in 
the  use  of  the  search-light,  signalling,  including 
wireless  telegraphy,  naval  scouting,  and  gun 
practice  ashore  and  afloat." 

-^^  As  to  the  part  that  the  army  was  to 
A/mn  play  under  command  of  Major-Gen 
fftU«m.  g^^j  jj^  Arthur,  tlie  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  further  remarked  :  "  It  is  an  open  secret 
in  military  circles  that  these  maneuvers  will  find 
the  ordnance  and  artillery  in  a  state  of  unpre- 
parednesB.     AVhen  tlie   preparations  began,  the 


(ComniaDdlnB  the  land  forceR  and  (ortreuea  Involved  In  the 


was  originally  intended  to  accomplish  a  year 
hence.  These  disheartening  conditions  have 
been  largely  overcome  or  will  be  before  the  date 
set  for  the  maneuvers,  but  it  will  be  only  because 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  wearisome 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  cliarge." 
If  as  one  result  of  the  maneuvei-s  Congress 
shoiUd  deal  more  liberally  and  intelligently 
with  the  coast-defense  problem,  this  war  game 
will  have  been  played  to  good  purpose. 
N'aval  maneuvers  on  a  much  larger  scale  are 
planned  for  the  Caribbean  Sea  nest  winter. 
Meanwhile,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Ucrman  Emperor,  American  officer  have  gone 
to  attend  the  forthcoming  maneuvers  ot  the  Ger- 
man army  in  East  Prussia.  President  Roosevelt 
seiit  as  our  chief  representatives,  not  to  mention 
the  junior  officers  who  attended  them.  General 
Young,  Adjutant -General  Corbin,  and  General 
Wood.     Tins  invitation  came  as  one  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  American  visit  ot  Prince  Henry, 
Another  result  has  been  the  liberal  distribution  of 
German  decorations  among  those  in  this  country 
who  were  officially  concerned  witli  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  tLe  Prince. 

The  return  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Finaici  and  to  tlie  United  States  from  his  summer 
induatry.  gQJQyfn  in  Europe,  on  August  20,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  greater  interest 
and  concern  in  the  realm  of  actual  affairs  than 
the  doings  of  Eurojiean  monarcha  ;  while  the  re^ 
ported  serious  breakdown  of  the  health  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  was  seized  upon  by 
the  press  as  a  matter  hardly  less  vitally  impor- 
tant than  the  illness  of  the  King  of  England  a 
few  weeks  before.  As  for  the  great  movements, 
national  and  international,  in  the  business  world, 
they  have  counted  for  more  of  late  witli  practi- 
cal men  than  the  talk  of  alliances  and  combina- 
tions among  the  governments  of  the  world. 
Certainly  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  industrial- 
ism such  as  could  hai-dly  have  been  imagined  a 
generation  ago.  Mr.  Morgan's  return  was  e-x- 
pected  to  affect  favorably  several  things  of  deep 
moment.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  ])ro- 
tracted    anthracite    coal    strike,    which   entered 


upon  its  fifteentli  week  as  Mr.  Morgan  landed  in 
New  York.  Tlie  retail  price  of  anthracite  coal 
in  New  York  on  that  date  was  (i9  a  ton,  but 
much  higher  rates  were  about  to  go  into  effect, 
with  the  wholesale  prices  advanced  to  610  and 
$11  a  ton,  according  to  grade.  Thousands  of 
people  were  putting  in  gas  ranges,  and  there  was 
much  uneasiness  as  to  the  winter's  supply  of  fuel. 

Rioting  and  disorder  at  Shenandoah, 
C»a/9('f*«    ^*-'  ^cainfi   so    violent  toward    the 

end  of  July  that  Governor  Stone 
was  obliged  to  order  fifteen  hundred  State  troopa 
to  the  town,  and  military  aid  was  also  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  order  at  several 
other  points.  Several  lives,  meanwhile,  had 
been  sacrificed  in  incidental  conflicU,  although 
in  the  main  the  strikers  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  unexpected  restraint.  President 
Mitchell's  powerful  influence  had  been  con- 
stantly exerted  in  behalf  of  the  strict  avoidance 
of  lawbreaking  and  disorderly  methods.  Mr. 
Wilson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  stated  on  August  20  that  the  funds 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  strikers  on  the  plan 
arranged  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  wei-e 
coming  to  hand  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
that  the  bituminous  minei-B  alone  were  contribut- 
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ing  $130,000  a  week.  It  was  somehow  expected 
on  all  sides  that  Mr.  Morgan,  in  view  of  his 
financial  relations  to  the  coal- carrying  roads, 
might  help  to  find  a  basis  upon  which  the  strike 
could  be  ended  in  September. 

A  te  Trust  ^^  ^^^  further  hoped  that  Mr.  Morgan 
Mi  "Com-  would  bring  with  him  some  definite 
*/flM."  news  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
great  steamship  combination  that  was  pending 
under  his  leadership,  but  which  had  not  yet  as- 
sumed a  corporate  form.  His  arrival  was  simul- 
taneous with  reports  from  England  to  the  effect 
that  the  much- talked- of  project  of  a  rival  steam- 
ship service,  to  be  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
Canadian  and  English  governments  and  to  be 
administered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  materialize  in  the  near 
future.  Certain  railroad  amalgamations  in  the 
South  were  also  said  to  be  awaiting  Mr.  Morgan^s 
coming.  Mr.  Schwab,  whose  indisposition  had 
been  much  exaggerated  by  tlie  newspapers,  went 
abroad  for  a  rest  on  tlie  day  following  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's return.  The  great  iron  and  steel  interests 
of  the  country, — so  largely  under  control  of  the 
corporation  of  which  Mr.  Schwab  is  president, — 
continue  to  show  unfiagging  prosperity  ;  and  it 
is  as  nearly  certain  as  possible  that  they  will  be 
kept  busy  on  a  profitable  basis  for  at  least  two 
years  to  come.  The  amalgamating  tendency  has 
had  further  illustration  in  the  formation  of  a 
company  which  unites  a  number  of  the  largest 
grain  harvester  concerns,  with  a  capital  of  $120,- 
000,000,  under  the  very  appropriate  presidency 
of  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  McCormick,  of  Chicago.  On 
the  day  following  the  incorporation  of  this  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  there  was.  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  incorporation,  at  Pierre,  S.  D., 
of  the  Farmers*  National  Exchange  Company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000,000.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  farmers  can  ad- 
vance their  interests  by  attempting  to  enter  on  a 
large  cooperative  scale  into  the  business  of  mar- 
keting their  products. 

^    ,         As  to  foreign  affairs  in  t^eneral  this 

Foreign  ^      .  ,         .'^         !•     i        * 

Affaira  In  past  summer,  tliere  has  been  little  of 
Oentrai,  achievement  or  action,  but  floods  of 
strenuous  discussion.  In  England,  for  instance, 
Parliament  adjourned  on  August  8,  not  to  reas- 
semble until  October  16,  with  the  declaration  that 
the  question  of  subsidies  to  British  steamship  lines 
was  not  ready  for  action,  and  that  the  pending 
education  bill  would  also  have  to  be  postponed  as 
unfinished  business.  The  conference  between  the 
colonial  department,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
lead,  and  the  visiting  premiers  of  the  self-govern- 
ing colonies  also  failed  to  accomplish  the  specific 


results  which  much  talk  had  led  the  world  to 
believe  were  going  to  accrue,  Tlie  conference 
ended  on  August  11.  On  the  Continent,  the 
Russian  Government  had  started  a  world-wide  dis- 
cussion by  suggesting  to  the  other  principal  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  an  international  conference 
on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  industrial  combina- 
tions. Nothing  but  talk  is  likely  to  result  from  this 
proposal.  The  powers  do  not  take  to  the  idea. 
The  suggestion  grew  more  particularly  out  of 
the  action  taken  at  the  recent  Brussels  confer- 
ence for  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties.  There 
are,  however,  some  very  interesting  problems  of 
international  trade  arising  from  new  commercial 
methods  made  possible  by  the  American  trusts 
and  the  great  exporting  syndicates  of  Germany  ; 
and  M.  de  Witte's  proposed  conference  is  by  no 
means  so  Quixotic  as  at  first  blush  it  may  have 
seemed  to  some  of  the  newspapers.  While  such 
a  conference  could  not,  under  present  conditions,' 
result  in  practical  agreements,  it  might  greatly 
aid  in  the  study  of  modern  trade  problems,  and 
thus  indirectly  help  to  bring  about  solutions. 

The  activity  of  the  German  Kaiser 
Ubiquitous  has  been  unabated  during  the  past 
Kaiser.  summer,  and  he  has  been  much  at 
sea  on  board  his  royal  yacht  the  HohenzoUern, 
and  also  on  his  dashing  yacht  the  Meteor, 
which,  while  not  very  lucky  in  winning  races, 
has,  nevertlieless,  proved  a  satisfactory  boat. 
Early  in  August,  the  Kaiser's  maritime  excur- 
sions brought  him  to  the  coast  of  Russia,  where 
he  hobnobbed  with  the  Czar  for  two  or 
three  days,  visited  various  Russian  war- 
ships, and  observed  their  maneuvers.  A 
topic  of  anxious  discussion  in  Germany  last 
month  was  the  proposed  holding  of  the  autumn 
army  maneuvers  in  the  province  of  Posen  (the 
Polish  part  of  Prussia),  where  disaffection  has  of 
late  been  so  bitter.  It  was  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  a  mistake  of  policy  for  the  Emperor 
to  march  into  Posen  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  troops,  not  to  mention  the  considerable 
danger  of  attempts  on  his  life.  Late  in  August 
it  was  announced  that  the  plans  had  been  changed 
somewhat,  and  that  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  would  be  made  the  Emperor's  headquarters 
for  the  reviewing  and  the  maneuvering  of  the 
troops.  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  Russia 
had  continued  last  month  to  form  a  favorite  topic 
of  European  discussion,  as  marking  the  growing 
friendliness  between  the  great  powers  as  grouped 
in  the  triple  and  dual  alliances.  There  is  con- 
stant talk  of  closer  economic  relations  among  the 
European  states,  to  meet  the  increasing  pressure 
of  American  competition.  European  wars  grow 
more  and  more  unlikelv. 
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In  the  far  East  tix're  were  no  events 
Far  £a't      **'   ""   c'^Ppl'^w^llv   dtcisivo   nature, 

tli(iutJ:h  it,  was  reporlcd  tliat  the  fresli 
Mcemlenoy  of  .lupan  in  Kor<!ft  liail  boen  seiaeil 
as  a  pretext  hv  ilie  ItusHiaiis  for  a  posiponouifnt 
of  tlie  eva.;iiati.m  of  Manclitiria.  There  lias 
novel'  been  any  pood  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Russian izat ion  <if  Manchuria  would  be  nbiin- 
duiied,  akhoLif;!]  formal  annexation  might  l>e  in- 
definitirly  postjioned.  t'.'hiua  comes  duly  forwanl 
with  interest  iwynients  up"U  the  war  indemnity  ; 
lias  s<feureil  the  irvaeuation  of  Tieti-tsiii  hy  the 
powers;  ami  siwiiis  to  he  introdueiufi  very  con- 
sideraltlc  n-fornis.  Tim  Hon,  John  Itari-eLt,  who 
is  in  the  far  Ka<;t  on  hclialf  of  the  i^i.  Loiiis 
Kxpositioti,  is  niijetiii^  witli  splenilid  success  in 
IHirsuadiiig  tho  Otii^rHal  nations  to  niiiko  Urge 
and  attractive  dispiavK.  The  lime  is  exceedingly 
favorable  for  a  gtvut  j(rowtb  of  trade  relations 
between  the  rniUHl  States  and  tbu  Orient,  and 
the  St.  Louis  fair  ought  to  be  made  the  nieanK 
uf  adding  imim'nselv  to  the  profitable  Irafllc  that 
Jollows  the  I'acific  IJcean  r..iitea.  The  death  of 
'Air.  John  \V.  Jlackay  has  not  thwarted  or  seri- 


ously delayeil  the  project  of  a  cable  line,  to  be 
laid  by  the  eonipany  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
pi-omoter,  from  ?an  Francisco  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  by  way  of  Hawaii  and  Guam. 
The  recent  visit  to  llio  United  Slates  of  Uaron 
Shibuzawa.  the  leader  in  the  commercial  devel- 
opment of  Japan,  gives  limeltaess  to  a  sketch  of 
his  career  that  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Hevikw.  Prince  Henry  is  not  the  only  scion  of 
a  royal  family  who  has  visited  the  United  States 
in  the  year  11MJ2.  Last  mont)i.  Prince  Tsia 
t'hen,  a  Cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who 
had  gone  to  England  as  sjH'cial  re^iresentative  at 
the  coronation,  spent  several  days  liero  on  bin 
way  home.  With  him  was  tho  distinguished 
diplomat,  Sir  Liasig  Chen  Tung,  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  genial  and  irrepressible  Mr.  'Wti  as 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  Slates.  He  will 
not,  however,  enter  upon  his  ofUcial  duties  liero 
for  several  inonlbs.  Mur  Halations  with  China 
are  now  [lariicnlarly  favorable,  ihanks  to  the 
coursi!  that  has  been  consistently  pursuei^by  our 
Stab:  Di-partnient  during  the  last  two  or  threo 
years,  and  that  has  b<?en  ajipreciated. 


i» 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITtCa  AND  OOVSRNHENT-AMBRICAN. 

July  31. — The  Kiuibiis  Supreme  Court  Issues  a  writ 
ousting  the  American  Book  Company  troni  the  State. 
. . .  .President  Boosevelt  designates  Col.  R.  M,  O'Reilly 

Rs  Hurgeon-general  ot  the  army Maj.-Gen.  John.  R. 

Brooke,  U.S.A.,  Is  p1ace«I  on  the  retired  list  i  Major- 
General  MacArthur  takes  command  of  the  Department 
ot  the  E^t. 

July  23. — Governor  Nash  convenes  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture in  extra  session  on  August  3S,  to  provltle  for  the 
government  of  municipalities,  the  Supreme  Court  hav- 
ing declared  exiBtiiig  lan-s  uncuastitutionai. 


MATOS.  TAB  VatlBECBI^H  RETOLtrTtOnST. 


July  28.— North  Dakota  Republicans  renominate 
Gov,  Prank  White. 

July  24.— Vermont  Deiiiocrsts  nominate  Felix  Mc- 
Gettrick  for  governor. 

July  30.— Iowa  Re[niblicRns  declare  in  favor  o(  tariff 
revision,  name  Presiiieiit  Rooxevelt  an  a  ciuidi<lat«  to 
succeed  hiinself  In  1901,  and  commend  tlie  jHilicy  uf 
reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

July  St.— Michigan  DemocrntH  nominate  George  H. 
Dnrand,  Gold  Democrat,  fur  governor. 

AngOBt  1. — North  Dakota  Detuocrats  nominate  J.  E. 
Cn>gan  for  governor. 

August  3.— Hawaiian  Repn)>ticHn  primaries  indicata 
a  large  Increase  in  the  party  vote. 

August  T.— Democratic  can01di<t«B  fur  judges  of  the 


o  AiiDUil  M,  loot.) 

State  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Chancery  Appeali 
are  electad  in  Tennessee. .  ..Wyoming  Democrats  uomt 
nute  George  T.  Beck  for  governor. 

August  8. — President  Roosevelt  approve.'^  certain  con 
ditions  attached  by  Attorney  -  General  Knox  to  thi 
proposal  of  tlie  Paeitic  Comniercial  Cable  Company  foi 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable, 

August  II.— The  retirement  o(  Justice  Horace  Gray 
of  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  announced 
President  Roosevelt  names  as  his  successor  Justici 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts  <see  page  307) 

August  13.  — The  California  primaries  result  favorabl] 
for  the  regular  Republican  organization. 

August  U.— Palmer  S.  Mostly  defeata  William  L 
Byrd  for  governor  of  the  Ciiickasaw  Nation,  Indiai 
Territory,  by  six  votes. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  21.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  appointa  a  commls 
sion  to  consider  reforms  in  Macedonia. 

July  23.— Tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr 
Justice  Uigham,  and  Sir  John  Anlagh  are  appointed  i 
royal  corainis.slon  to  proceed  to  South  Africa  and  In 
quire  into  fceiitances  imposed  by  the  Britiiih  authoritie! 

under  mart ial  law Sentences  are  pronounced  on  thi 

officials  ot  the  Ijcipziger  Bank,  which  faile<l  in  1901. 

July  35.— President  Loubet  of  Prance  signs  a  decrei 
for  the  forcible  seiiure  of  aiiditional  Church  school: 
under  the  Law  of  Associations:  intense  opposition  t< 
the  government's   policy  continues  to  be  nianifestec 

throughout  the  country The  Turkish   commissiot 

author! sell  by  the  Silltan  report  on  Macedonian  reforms 

July  36. — The  provisional  government  of  Haiti  de 
Clares  General  Firmin,  the  revolutionary  leader,  ai 
outlaw. 

July  30.- For  the  assassination  of  the  Marquis  di 
Mores,  which  took  place  in  the  Sudan  in  June,  IWe,  E 
Kheir  Is  condemned  to  death  at  Snsa,  near  Tunis,  anc 
Hamnia  Cbiekh  is  sentenceil  to  twenty  years'  Imprison 
ment ;  of  IT  other  Arabs  accused  of  complicity  in  thi 
crime,  6  are  sentenced  in  default  to  be  put  to  death  ant 
11  to  hard  labor. 

Jul;  SI.— The  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  Issues  ( 
statement  showing  a  serious  dellciency  in  the  uationa 

revenues Ijord  Rosebery  makes  an  Important  addres: 

to  the  Liberal  League  of  Great  Britain. 

August  4. —The  Cuban  House  passes  a  bill  anthoriz 
ing  a  loan  of  «85.000,000,  the  minimum  issue  to  be  DO  pei 
cent,  and  the  maximum  interest  5  per  cent.,  redeemabli 
in  forty  years. 

August  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  Firmin  party  ii 
Haiti  has  fomieil  a  provisional  government  atGonaives 

Premier  Sagftsta  of  Spain  announces  his  desire  t< 

retire  from  public  life. 

August  T. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  ma 
jorityot  133,  adopts  clause?  of  the  eilucntion  bill,whicl 
gives  the  preilomi nance  In  the  management  of  volun 
tory  schools  to  churchmen. 
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Augusts. — ADBten  Chamber- 
lain,  sou  ol  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, becomes  Postmaster-Gen- 
eralof  Great  Britain,  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Cliarlea  T.  Kltcbie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(see  page  297)  —  The  Britiuh 
Parliament  adjourns  until  Oc- 
tober 16. 

AngOBt  9.  — King  Edward 
yiL  iacrowned  in  WestmiDster 
Abbey. 

Aagost  11. — The  conference 
of  colonial  premiers  In  London 
holds  its  flnal  session,  adopting 
a  resolntioQ  in  favor  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and 


August  13.— The  city  of  Bar-  . 
celona,  VeneKuela,   is  reported 
captured    and    sacked  by  the 
revolutionists,  after  a   severe 
battle,  in  which  IQT  men  were  killed. 

August  18.— Seflor  EmiUo  Terry  offers  his  resignation 
as  Caban  Secretary  of  Agricultnre- 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  98.- Diplomatic  relations  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland  are  resumed,  througt(  the  mediation  of 
Gernumy. 

July  28.- As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  United  States, 
President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  commutes  the  death 


(ShowlDK 


SIS  feet  in  helBbt.) 


eenteitce  imposed  on  Dr.  Kuaseli  Wilson,  of  Ohio. . .  .The 
Spanish  Cabinet  Council  discossea  negotiations  lor  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Culia. 

July  S8.— The  United  States  Government  refuses  to 
recognise  the  exclusive  lauding  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines granted  to  cable   companies  by  Spain Great 

Britten  withdraws  all  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Bay  Islands  of  Utilia,  Bnatao,  Bonacca,  or  Onanaja, 
Felna,  and  Barbarat,  acknowledging  that  they  belong 
to  Hondnms. 

August  1.— -By  agreement  be- 
tween Italy  and  Switterland, 
important  changes  are  made  in 
the  consular  services  of  the  two 
countries. 

August  B.— The  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  offers  bis 
resignation,  to  take  effect  on 
November  T  next. 

August  II.— The  treaties  be- 
tween Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion and  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, are  approved  by  the 
Chilean  Congress  by  a  large 
majority. 

August  13.— A  United  Statea 
warship  is  ordered  to  Veneiuela, 
at  the  request  of  Minister  Bowen, 
to  protect  American  interests. 

August  10.-The  cityof  Tlei»- 
tein  is  transferred  to  the  Chinese 
Government. 


(The  King  in  the  center,  with  the  Czar  at  the  left.} 


July  at.— Governor  Taft  baa  a 
farewell  UiUdience  with  the  Pope 
The  excursion  steamer  Pri- 
mus is  cut  down  by  a  Hamburg- 
American  tug  in  the  Elbe;  60 
persons  are  drowned. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


sa 


Jnlr  fl£.— A  miMinmeiit  to  Gen.  William  H.  T.  Walker, 
a  tamouB  Coafederate  officer,  U  unveiled  at  AtlantH, 
6a....Tbe  PenDsylranla  Capitol  CommlssioD  an- 
noances  th«  selecCioo  of  Edwin  A.  Abbey  as  mural 
painter  and  George  Barnard  as  sculptor  for  tlie  new 
capitol. 

July  28.— By  the  capsidng  of  a  Chinese  stAamer  on 
tbe  Weet  Rirer  SOO  persons  are  drowned. 

July  M.— Judge  Jackson,  of  the  United  StatM  District 
Court,  Northern  District  ol  West  Vlrglola,  seotCDces 
miners'  agitators  to  prison  for  violation  of  an  In- 
JDuetlon. 

July  S6. — An  alarming  report  is  made  by  the  Costa 
Rican  commlasion  appointed  to  investigate  recent  vol- 
canic eruptions. 

July  2T.— Earthquake  shoclu  do  great  damage  In 
Santa  Barbara  Conaty,  Cal. 

July  aS.-~An  area  900  miles  eqnare  in  aortbem  Ne- 
braska, North  and  Sonth  Dakota,  and  Dortheastem 
Iowa  ii  visited  by  an  earthquake  shock. 

July  39.— Cardinal  Gotti  Is  chosen  to  sticceed  the  late 
Cardinal  Ledochowskl  as  Prefect  o(  the  Propaganda  at 

July  SO. — Troopn  are  ordered  out  to  quell  the  rioting 
of  striking  anthracite  miners  at  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

July  SI.— Earthquake  shocks  iuCaliCornia again  cause 
dentructlon  of  property,  enpeclally  Id  Santa  BarlMra 
County. 

August  ^. — The  Italian  Government  orders  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
on  all  Its  warships. 

August  5.— Tbe  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  tbe  settlement  of  York,  Maine,  is  celebrated. 

August  13. — The  Intematiocml  Harvester  Company, 
with  a  oapltalot  $130,000,000,  Is  Incorporated  at  Trenton, 
N.J. 

August  16.— The  Boer  generals,  Botha,  De  Wet,  and 
Delarey,  are  cordially  received  In  England King  Ed- 
ward reviewed  the  British  Channel  Fleet  in  Portsmouth 

August  18.— A  volcanic  eruption  on  the  small  island 

of  Toriahima,  Japati.  Itills  150  people The  Moroaon 

the  island  of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  begin  active  hostilities. 

Augnst  10. — The  Boer  generals  arrive  in  Holland. 

August  30.— The  maneuvers  of  the  United  States 
navy  off  the  New  Eniilind  coaxt  are  begun,  the  defense 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Hlgglnson,  starting 
from  Kockport,  Mass.,  on  a  search  for  the  attacking 
cruisers  Prairie,  Panther,  and  Swpply,  under  Com- 
mander PiUsbury. 

OBITUARY. 


July  32.— Archbishop  Thomas  W.  Croke,  of  Caahel, 
Ireland,  78 — Cardinal  Ledochowaki,  Prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  uf  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  80. 

July  38.— Col.  William  H.  Lockwood,  a  prominent 
cititen  of  South  Carolina,  «...  Frank  Mulgrave  Tay- 
lor, of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Journalist,  88 Royal  E. 

Uobbins,  of  Boston,  founder  of  the  American  Waltham 
Watch  Company,  T8. 

July  3t.— Bishop  Robert  Woodward  Barnwell,  of  tbe 


Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alabama,  BS — Ei-Congranmii 
Robert  H.  McCleltan,  of  Galena,  Ills.,  TO. 

July  35.— Bev.  T.  C,  Reed,  president  of  Taylor  tJnl 
versity,  Indiana,  fW. ...Philip  J.  Marbley,  o(  Nev 
Britain,  Conn.,  national  advocate  of  the  Knlghta  o 
Columbus.  4T. 

July  30.— Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  former  preal 
dent  of  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin,  AT  <see  page  810) 
....Prof.  George  Mann  Richardson,  of  the  faculty  o 
Leiand  Stanford  Uiiiveralty,  38. 

July  ST. — Philip  II.  Kumter,  a  prominent  attorney  o 
Cincinnati,  6S. 

Jiiiy  38.— Jehsn  Georges  VIbert,  French  painter  ani 

author.  62 Rev,  Dr.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  secretar 

of  the  Misalonary  Society  of  the  Methodist  EpUcops 

Church,  OT Chief  Rabbi  Jacob  Joaeph,  bead  of  the  oi 

thodox  Jews  in  the  United  States,  63  {see  page  311). . . 
Ex-Judge  Van  B.  Patterson,  of  the  California  Suprem 
Court,  54. ...Col.  Jiimea  B.  Maynard,  of  Indianapolii 
formerly  a  prominent  newspaper  man  of  Indiana,  B8. 

July  39.— John  W.  Ross,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  foi 
mer  Commissioner  of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  61... 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Searle,  master  of  Pembroke  Coll^« 
Cambridge,  "ii. 

July  31.— Rabbi  Benjamin  Szold,  of  Baltimore,  T3. 

August  1.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Drew  Barstow  Stoddard 

poet  und  novelist,  79 Rt.   Rev.  F.  UUoa  y  Larioa 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  84. 

August  2. — Alanson  Trask,  formerly  a  prominen 
business  man  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (M. 

August  8.— Rev.  William  Bryant  Brown,  D.D.,  o 
East  Oraiige,  N.  J..  86. 
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Archbishop  Croke. 


Cardinal  LedochowBlci. 


(Host  Rev.  Thomns  W.  Croke,  who  died  od  Jul 

NatlonallBt  cnuse.  Cnrdlnal  Ledochowskl.  wl 
sj^ndn  Ht  Rome;  he  bud  been  created  cardii 
waB  the  llrst  ecckslnBtlc  to  preside  over  tlie  ki 


Archbishop  Feehan. 


y  23.  bad  been  cloaelr  Identified  for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  Irish 
Hodl^  on  (he  same  day  with  ArchbUbop  Croke.  was  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 
riHl  by  Pope  Plus  IX.  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  Feehan.  who  died  on  July  IS, 
-chdIoceHe  of  Chicago. > 


Angtist   4.— Henilrik    Willem    Mesdng,    the   Dutch 

painter    of   sea   scenes,    Tl Cummodore 'Joseph    B. 

Montgomery,  of  the  Contedernte  navy,  85 James  F. 

Legate,  a  veteran  Kansas  poliUcimi,  7i — Swanii  Vive- 
kananda,  organizer  of  the  Veilanta  movemeut  to 
America,  36. 

August  5.— President  William  M.  Beardshear,  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  53. 

August  6. — Prot.  John  Jay  Watson,  viollnixt,  com- 
poser, and  musical  director,  T2 Sherlfl  Samuel   F. 

PenrBon,  of  Portland,  Me.,  61. 

August  7.— Rudolph  von  Bennlgsen,  German  Liberal 
BtateHman,  78. 

AugUHt  8.— Gen.  Lucas  Meyer,  of  tbe  Boer  army.... 
John  H.  TwHchtman.  American  laudacape  painter, 
40. . .  .Col,  John  W.  Taylor,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  86. 

Auguxt  B.— James  J.  J.  TIsaot,  the  French  artist,  86. 

August  10.— United  States  Senator  James  McMillan, 


of  Michigaii,  a* — Mrs.  Eliza  Young,  the  oldest  actress 
in  America,  BO. 

August  1  a.— Ex-Governor  Lorrin  A.  Cooke,  of  Con- 
necticut, 71 — Dr.  Martin  Luther  Holbrook,  specialist 
in  hygiene,  71  —  Ex-State  Senator  .lames  Arkell,  of 
New  York,  T3. 

August  13.— Gen.  Henry  N.  Hooper,  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  67. 

August  IH.— Luther  R.  Marsh,  law  partner  of  Daniel 
Webster,  89. 

August  IT. — George  M.  Hopkinn,  associate  editor  of 
the  Scientific  Aincrlcun,  60.. ..William  A.  Hemphill, 
founder  of  the  Atlanta  ConHltution.  60. 

AngiiBt  18,— Prof.  Ijeopold  Schenck,  of  Vienna,  author 

of  "The  Determ- nation  of  Sex,"  (13 Gen.  Charles  G, 

Ijoring,  for  many  years  ilirector  of  the  HOHton  Mluieum 
of  Fine  Arts,  74..,. Benjamin  F.  Guild,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors and  owners  of  the  Boston  Commcrdul  BuKcIin,  88. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  month  ;  National  Convention  of  Em- 
ployer and  Employee,  at  Jlinneapolis,  Minn,,  on  Sep- 
tember !S3-30  :  International  Conference  on  Hybridiza- 
tion and  Plant  Breeding,  at  New  York,  on  September 
SO-Oetober  3;  Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
•nnnal  musical  festival,  at  Worcest<^r,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 32-271  National  Baptist  Convention  (Colored), 
ftt  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  September  17-^1;  American 
AsBOciatlon  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologist's  it 
Washington,  D,  C„  on  September  16-18;  AmeHcan 
Orifleial  Surgeou.t'  AssoclatloD,  at  Chicago,  o[i  Septem- 
ber S;  Fifty- Year  Jubilee  of  the  Swedish  Baptixt  De- 
nomination of  America,  al  Chicago,  on  September  '21--28; 
American  Dettnatological  Association,  at  Boston,  on 


September  lS-21};  National  League  of  Veterans  and 
Sons,  atSagiuaw,  Mich.,  on  September  10-11  :  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  September2-fi;  American  Civic  Improvement  League, 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  24-36 :  International 
Mining  Congress,  at  Butte,  Mont.,  on  September  1-5 ; 
National  Railway  Transportation  Association  at  Buf- 
falo, on  September  10 1  American  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association,  at  Kaaterskill.  N.  Y.,  on  September  2-1 ; 
American  Electro-Cliemical  Society,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
on  September  15-17 ;  Society  of  ilie  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  September  19-30 ;  National  Prison 
ARBOciation,  at  Philadelphia,  on  September  la-lS; 
United  Typothette  of  America,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on 
September  8-11. 


RECENT 

CARTOONS 

ON   POLITICS 

AND 

BUSINESS. 

THERE  ia  a  pretty  wide- 
spread oploion  tbat  the  or- 
tbodox  Republican  leaders  are 
quite  too  mach  disposed  to  treat 
the  questioQ  ot  tariff  revision 
as  a  purelj  "  academic  "  one,  to 
quote  the  word  used  by  Secre- 
tary Shaw  in  his  speechee  last 
month  1q  New  England.  This 
year's  Republican  campaign 
book  gloriflea  the  protective 
tariff  In  well-worn,  old-Iasb- 
loned  phrases,  Imt  does  not  say 
nnythlDg  alx>ut  revision  ;  and 
th«  word  Reciprocity  does  not 
even  occur  Id  the  index.  It 
does,  to  tie  sure,  print  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley'8  last  speech. 


BUN.— From  Ihe  Eatfic  (Brooklyn,  N.  V,). 


.-From  the  iEoffle  (Brooklyn,  N,  Y.). 
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W«  devot«  this  p&gs  to  (our  cartooDs  from  the  last 
mouth's  work  of  Mr.  Bowiiiun,  of  the  MiDnenpolis 
Tribune.  They  relate  (U  to  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  recent 
friendly  confereuceu  with  the  Carmers  of  the  Nurth- 
west  who  are  served  by  the  );re»t  railroad  systems  that 
he  domtoates ;  <2)  to  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  iictlvlty  and 
promlneDce  in  political  discussion ;  (3)  to  the  reniarlui- 


( Minneapolis). 


ble  way  to  which  Senator  Spooner  1b  looming  up  on  the 
Wisconsin  horizon,  In  spite  of  recent  happenings ;  and 
(4)  to  the  alleged  discomllture  of  the  Democratic  party 
because  Its  riral  has  undertaken  to  appropriate  the 
anti-trust  issue  as  a  part  of  Its  own  stock  1q  trade. 
Mr.  Bowman's  work  is  always  humorous,  and  It  nsoally 
shows  political  keenness,  thongh  utrlctlj  Republican. 


From  thelVfburM  (Minr 


DBHOCniTIC  PlHTT  I 

'ery  flsh  I  wanted  to  a 

From  the  Trltntnt  (Minneapalis). 


Anyway ;  he's  landed  tl 


RECENT  CARTOONS  ON  POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS. 


Little  Bor  Blae.  coma  blow  your  horn ; 
There  are  tmsta  In  the  meadow  and  trusts  In  i 
To  CQrb  the  tut  trusts  not  an  eflort  he'll  mnke 
Aa  B  champion  sleeper  he  cnptQres  the  cake  I 

From  the  Joumot  (New  York). 


Old  King  Coal  waa  a  Jolly  old  soul. 

And  a  Jolly  old  eiml  was  he : 
When  he  (elt  In  the  humor 
He'd  roh  the  connumer 

And  chackle  with  Uendlsh  glee. 
From  the  Jnumal  (New  York). 


From  the  OMo  State  Jouttui)  (Colnmbiu). 


From  the  Ofcto  Statl  Journal  (ColuroboS). 
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*'ftte 

1 

^^^^^M 

^S 

1 

S-rnm  the  ll'orW  'Skyi  Yor 


**  Ootwratnlatiotia.  your  Eicellency,  upon  your  wlectlon 
>■  prime  mtiilii(er.>*  •' 

"WhMt  I  prima  minister?  I  dldn'tkoowlt;  Inererread 
ili«  newap^pen." 

FrDmUEft  (Berlin). 


From  the  Htrald  (New  York). 


RECENT  CAR  TOONS  ON  POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS. 
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The  cartooDlat  noted  the  renewal  o(  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance OS  assaring  the  peace  of  Eampe,  follotrlng  the         ^ 
making  at  peace  ia  South  ACrica  and  in  the  Philip- 


From  the  IVfbutie  tMlmieDpollnJ. 


■■  H  Is  niinonncpd  that  Hif  I'rtaiiient  will  ouiii 
liiK  iltirltiH  his  Wi'Bipni  lour." 

From  the Dallv Enfllt  (Brookljii.  X.  Y. 


RECENT  CARTOONS  ON  POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS. 


Apropos  of  the  retirement  of  the  gorgeous  Iioril  Hope-      is  sni'l  to  h»ve  found  the  salary  hopelessly  Insufficient 
tOQU  from  the  governor-generalship  of  Australia.    He      to  support  his  ideas  ot  the  dignity  of  the  office. 


Mahoctt  ChaHBkIilAin:   "'VVHl.  here  li 

I've  Mwn  off  hlB  tUBkB.  anil  I  Diliik  In  til 

4iilte  lame.  Mid  feed  out  of  your  IihiicI." 

J.  B.:"ltatwon'tllie)n  tu«k><Kn>»- i.);nlii 

Ime  will  M\.  eir," 

From  the  Bulletin  (Sydtier) 


FromDcrA((xlir))(iI(cr(ZOrfcU). 
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Oahactacith  di  Wbt  (to  Emperor  Juet;  "Wliy 

le  my  poor  cotlageln  South  Africa?" 
tiOB:  "  Because,  my  friend.  Cohen  told  me  yoar  i 
garden  crushed 

From  the  BulMln  (Sydi 


■oimcll,  hftvina  heard  wit 
tlun  of  pcHceJiaatEreatpl 
ilstlonot  South  Africa  fii 


_  Jna 

„—_.^"by  cable:  "At 

nluht's  meetluB  of  BurHOod  Coonctl  the  mayor  moved ; 

U  the  HurwaoirCoimcll,  hnvlnB  beard  with  sroat  (atlft- 

'  'aagreatpleaBurelnwel- 

L  Africa  into  the  anpln- 

ish  subjects  enjoy ;  snd 

lie  Boer  leaders  throDEh 

.      .  .  been  declared  It  should 

recogiilied  IhaC  Che  Boera  were  Brlt- 

■  —'■'—■-    -ind  they  should  sympo- 

n,  Inanmach  as  Ihey  had 

suffered  the  loss  of  tbelr  country.'' 

Chohus  or  SuAi.1.  Pri-:  "Are  yoD 
sure  you've  got  n  hold  on  him,  gov 'nor  ? 
'Cause  we  want  to  embrace  oui 
lost  brother!" 

From  Bulittin  (Sydney,  M.  8.\ 


MIGRATION   TO   THE   CANADIAN    NORTHWEST. 


BY  CY  WARMAN. 


WHY  do  they  "  trek  "  7  This  is  a  question 
which  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  United  States  are  now  aaking;  with  refjard  to 
the  stream  of  emijtrants  from  the  Republic  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  But  yesterday  the 
stream  flowed  the  other  way,  and  the  poople  of 
Canaila  trooped  over  to  the  United  Ptates,  thou- 
sands of  them,  every  year.  They  settled  on  our 
vacant  lands,  they  entered  our  workshojis,  they 
competed  with  native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  positions  of  trust  in  store  and  ware- 
house, and  they  took  places  of  eminence  in  the 
professions,  notably  law  and  medicine. 

Xow  the  trek  is  to  the  north  ;  the  ■'  balance  of 
trade  "  ia  with  the  Canadians.  It  is  not  through 
any  antiiwthy  to  American  institutions  that  these 
hai'dy  sons  of  the  soil, — for  the  einigi'ants' are 
notably  the  best  type  of  agriculturists, — go  forth 
to  take  up  new  homes  in  the  s[>arsely  settled 
preat  land  of  tbo  north.  T!ie  outgoers  are  men 
and  women  who  have  notliiug  but  the  kindest 
regard  for  the  Republic  and  rejmblican  institu- 
tions. Many,  indeed,  leave  their  old  homes  in 
the  United  States  with  rcfircl.  In  that  inspect 
they  do  not  resemble  the  vast  body  nf  our  fellow 
,  citizens  who  have  come  from  the  Old  World. 
Those  foreigners  n-joice  to  ihrow  off  the  shackles 
of  militarism  and  the  crainpint;  tyranny  of  auto- 
cratic  rule  so  prevah'iit  in  Kiirupean  nations  and 
welcome  the  institutions  uf  the  Tniti^d  States, 
which  are  devised  to  insure  fn^eiiom  and  fair 
play  to  every  citizen.      The  person  who  leaves 


the  I'nited  States  tor  Canada  goes  to  a  land 
equally  free,  if  not  more  free,  in  all  that  affects 
the  lives  of  ordinary  individuals.  From  the  Re- 
public, indeed,  the  Canadians  have  Iwrrowed 
withont  stint  in  forming  their  constitution.     Kor 


lake  of  c 


,  tliev  long 


ago  imitated  our  system  of  decimal  currency. 
They  have  followed  our  methods  of  local  self- 
government,  have  their  township  and  city  coun- 
cils, local  legislature,  and  central  system  of  gov- 
ernment, jtiat  as  the  United  Stales  have  ;  the 
chief  and  almost  only  diJTerence  being  the  ex- 
ecutive, which,  in  Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
is  a  responsible  cabinet  with  ministers  having 
seats  ill  I'arliament,  an<l  amenable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply 
to  tlie  chief  magistrnte, 

THE  LSDKVKI.Ol'ED  H1CIIE8   OF  NORTHWEST  CANADA. 

Social  and  industrial  reasons  alone  dictate  the 
emigration.  The  desire  of  the  emigrants  is  to 
belter  themselves,  AVithin  the  past  few  vears 
Canada  has  been  discovered.  She  might 'have 
been  discovered  Twfore,  only  the  enterprising 
popidation  to  the  south  of  the  Dominion  vro,re  too 
Inisy  discovering  the  almost  boundless  resoiii'ces 
of  their  own  country,  and  bringing  them  into 
subjection,  to  permit  of  mucli  linu'  being  devoted 
(o  their  neiglibors.  Xow,  tlmugh  there  is  yet, 
no  doubt,  much  to  do  Iwfon-  it  chu  be  said  of 
the  United  States  that  the  opporluuilics  for  in- 
vesting capital  and  employiug  tabor  are  used  up, 
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it  is  conceded  that  undeveloped  Canada  at  pres- 
ent offers  tlie  liest  oppoituiiiiy  for  tlio  enlerpris- 
iDg  capitalist  and  i)ie  poor  man  willing  to  work. 
A  liundretl  yeai's  ago  the  development  of  western 
Canada  was  be);nn.  It  was  known  to  a  select 
few  that  the  tei-rilories  lying  between  ilie  Red 
River  and  tlie  Rwky  ^[ul)n[ainson  tlje  one  liand, 
and  the  United  States  border  and  tlie  Great 
Mackenzie  lUver  on  tho  other,  were  marveloualy 
fertile.  But  the  handful  of  men  wlio  were  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact  were  ofFJcera  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  other  great  fur-trading  companies,  who 
bad  seciti'ed  a  monopoly  of  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  industry,  and  who  for  generations 
had  fostered  the  hnpressiou,  whicli  became  world 
wide,  that  this  enormous  territory  was  a  wilder- 
ness, cold,  inliospi table,  and  unfit  for  tho  settle- 
ment  of  man.  and  only  of  use  as  a  stamping 
ground  for  tlie  fur-bearing  animals, 

Kven  as  late  as  1879  there  were  many  wlio 
regarded  the  lale  James  \\ .  Taylor,  United 
States  consul  at  Winnipeg,  as  an  extravagant, 
overaanguiiie  dreamer,  Ijecaiise  lie  foreshadowed 
a  great  future  for  the  northern  Dominion,  and 
pointed  out  that  three-fourths  of  the  wheat-grow- 
ing area  of  North  America  "is  north  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada.  There,"  he  added,  "the  futiii-e  bread 
supply  of  America,  and  of  the  Old  World  too,  will 
be  raised."  But  Mr.  Taylor,  now  dead  for  a 
dozen  years,  is  being  vindicated,  ('anadians, 
slow  to  appreciate  the  great  wealth  that  has  been 
lying  dormant  within  their  bordera,  have  now 
been  aroused  to  the  im]>ortauce  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country,  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  ever  keen  for  the  almighty  dollar,  are 
.cheerfully  joining  in  the  development. 


VAST   AREAS   OPKN   TO    8KTT1,KMEXT. 

The  settlement  of  Canada's  vast  vacant  lands 
is,  nevertheless,  barely  begun.  Tliore  are,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  in  northwestern  Ontario,  in  (he 
province  of  Manitoba,  and  in  the  territories  of 
Alberta,  Assinaboia,  and  Saskatchewan,  at  least 
;iO0, 000,000  acres  of  farm  lands:  over  250,000 
aquai-e  miles  of  habitable  territory,  of  which 
probably  seven-eighths  are  as  yi't  unoccupied. 
The  possibihties  are  great,  the  outlook  captivat- 
ing to  an  adventurous  American.  Take  Mani- 
toba as  an  object  lesson.  It  has  within  its  bounds 
47,332,840  acres,  of  which  6,3211,000  are  lakes 
and  1,300,000  in  timber  reserves,  leaving  25,- 
000,000  aci-es  of  cultivable  land.  Though  last 
year  only  2,952,002  acres  of  this  territory  was 
under  crop,  so  great  was  the  yield  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  other  crops  in  the  province  and 
neighboring  territories  that  the  railways  were 
blocked  for  months,  and  every  available  means 
of  transit  by  land  and  water  are  yet  busily  en- 
gaged in  cariying  the  products  of  the  phenomenal 
harvests  to  the  world's  markets.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  to  head  oft  similar  prospective 
conditions  this  season,  has  just  obtained  power 
from  Parliament  to  add  *20,000,000  to  its  capi- 
tal stock,  of  which  one-half  will  be  devoted  to 
purchasing  rolling  stock  and  the  other  to  pro- 
viding new  lines.  These  great  crops  and  bright 
prospects  have  given  an  impetus  to  railway  build- 
ing in  Canada,  and  whereas  the  Dominion  was 
until  recently  contented  with  but  one  transcon- 
tinental line,  the  construction  of  another  is  now 
being  rushed,  to  run  aeveral  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  a  company 
liaa  been  chartered,  and  has  already  begun  the 
building  of  a  third  overland 
line,  which  will  open  up  the 
fertile  lands  of  northern 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 
pass  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  rich  plains  of 
tlie  Peace  River  region  of 
northwestern  Canada. 


Now  that  land  can  no 
longer  bo  had  in  the  United 
Slates  for  the  squatting  on, 
and  when  even  railroad 
lands  bring  big  prices  in 
the  open  market,  the  temp- 
tation which  such  a  country 
as  wc  have  here  described 
offei-s  lo  the  progressive 
American   farmer   ia  very 
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great.  If  be  hae  iiiuuey,  lie 
can  buy  a  good  improved 
prairie  farm  Id  western 
Canada  for  very  niiicb  less 
then  his  own  holding  will 
bring.  .  If  he  has  a  wealth 
of  grown  boys,  ho  can  ob- 
tain free  of  cost  to  himself, 
and  for  every  boy  over 
eighteen  years,  a  farm  of 
160  acres  ready  for  the 
plough,  and  hy  united  effort 
ihty  can  double  their  hold- 
ings by  the  yield  of  their 
)al)or  in  two  or  three  years. 
This  statement  is  not  made 
at  random.  I  have  been 
over  the  territory,  and  have 
met  with  numerous  in- 
stances of  success  in  this 
regard.  I  knew  a  man  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
toiled  on  a  stony,  hard-to- 
work  hundred  acres  in  east- 
ern     Canada,     and     barely 

made  enough  to  feed  and  educate  his  four  sons 
and  one  daugliter.  He  took  the  western  fever, 
and  settled  west  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  sold  his  farm  in  Ontario,  in- 
vested the  money  in  adding  360  acres  to  his  free 
grant  of  160  acres  ;  obtained  160  each  for  his 
thi-ee  full-grown  boys,  and  together  they  began 
to  work  this  immense  farm.  The  money  bor- 
rowed at  in  per  cent,  to  stock  the  place  was  all 
paid  off  in  five  years,  anil  so  well  did  the  venture 
turn  out  that  the  daughter  was  sent  to  a  ladies' 
college  in  Ontario  to  complete  her  education,  and 
the  boys,  at  the  end  of  eiKht  years,  were  able 
to  take  a  trip  to  Eurojm.  This  is  no  exceptional 
picture  of  the  successful  prairie  farming  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
present  rush  to  the  northwest  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent  and  from  Europe.  So  the  Yankee 
is  treking. 

INFLUX   OF    AMKRICAN    OAHTAL. 

Last  year  he  crossed  the  border  20,000  strong, 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1!)0'2  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  was  11,480, 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  Canada  over 
*l, 000,000  worth  of  property.  As  1  write  they 
are  slill  pouring  in,  and  it  is  ex|>ected  that  this 
year  the  number  of  new-comers  from  the  United 
States  will  be  more  than  double  that  of  1901. 
Nor  are  the  emigrants  from  over  the  border  en- 
tirely restricted  to  the  farming  population.  All 
over  the  Dominion  the  enterprising  "Yankee," 
as  the  people  from  the  United  States  are  called 


in  Canada,  is  in  evidence.  He  is  a  controllin 
power  in  the  iron-mining  and  smelting  in  tl 
maritime  provinces,  lie  is  heavily  interested  i 
the  Ontario  factories  and  mines.  The  grei 
nickel  industry  at  Sudbury,  Cntario,  the  large 
and  most  profitable  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
under  his  control.  He  is  everywhere  in  ev 
deuce  in,  the  mining  region  of  northwestern  Oi 
tario,  and  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  he  has  establislie 
great  iron  smelting,  pulp,  and  paper  mannfactu 
ing  industries.  He  is  m<'a.iaring  the  nortl 
shore  country  like  an  army  worm,  hunting  ft 
iron  ore.  In  the  far-off  Yukon  he  is  cocl 
of-tbe-walk  as  a  miner  and  speculator.  He  owi 
Canadian  railroads,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  pu 
new  life  and  energy  into  the  community.  In  tt 
awakening  of  the  "Sleeping  Empire  of  tl 
North"  the  American  sees  bis  opportunity,  ft 
already  great  deals  for  the  control  of  land  gran: 
given  to  railroad  and  other  corporations  have  bee 
arranged.  Purchases  have  been  made  withi 
the  last  few  days  of  millions  of  acres  of  choic 
lands,  and  more  are  in  negotiation,  the  speculi 
tors  having  in  view  in  many  instances  the  eai-l 
settlement  of  the  property  by  immigranis  froi 
the  United  States.  These  big  holding.^  are  reli( 
of  the  old  rigimc  of  siieculation  and  rnilroad  Ian 
bonuses,  which  are  no  longer  in  vogue,  Tli 
government  that  has  held  power  in  Canada  ft 
six  years  came  into  office  with  a  pledge  to  bol 
the  public  lands  for  the  settler,  and  not  for  tl) 
Bi>eculator.  They  have  kept  their  promises,  an 
laml  cannot  now  be  obtained  from  the  goven 
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ment  except  by  bon&-fide  settlers,  who  do  not  get 
ft  deed  until  they  build  a  house,  cultivate  some  of 
their  land,  and  remain  iu  possessioD  several  years. 

WHAT    Tnii    SETTLEK8    FISD. 

Far-sighted  Amerieans  who  desire  to  get  hold 
of  land  for  speculative  piirpost's  have  therefore  to 
deal  with  those  who  obtained  big  grants  in  the 
early  days.  Kven  that  description  of  land  has 
gone  up  in  price.  Within  tlie  last  year  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  t'onipany,  which  has 
16,000,000  acres  of  choice  territory  under  its 
control,  raised  the  price  of  much  of  it  from  $3  to 
(5  an  acre,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  com- 
pany from  more  than  doubling  its  land  sales  in 
the  last  six  months.  At  the  present  rate  ten 
years  will  not  liave  elapsed  before  all  of  its  vast 
land  grant,  —  larger  than  the  whole  of  culti- 
vated Ontario, — has  been  disposed  of,  and  proba- 
bly well  settled.  The  Yankees  cross  a  bound- 
ary line  wliich  is  largely  imaginary,  and  find  a 
vast  country  with  abundance  of  the  very  biist 
grain- growing,  cattle -raising,  butter- and-chcese- 
making  land  for  the  taking  up,  if  governmont 
teiTitory,  and  for  a  more  song  if  the  pi-operty  of 
others.  They  find  a  land  witli  a  bracing,  liealth- 
promoting  climate, — cold  at  seasons  it  is  truo. 


but  just  as  enjoyable  as  to  climatic  conditions  as 
the  tier  of  States  along  its  southern  border,  and 
withal  conducing  to  longevity.  Witli  men,  in- 
deed, it  is  as  with  animals  and  cereals,  the  far- 
ther north  they  can  bo  raised  in  comfort  the  bet- 
ter the  quality,  the  more  robust  they  are.  Then, 
the  fuel  question  has  been  solved,  even  for  tJie 
Canadian  prairie  settlers.  "West  of  the  li«.'d 
River  and  east  of  the  Rockies  there  is  much  wood, 
and  where  it  is  not  easily  obtainable  there  is 
plenty  of  coal.  Over  65,000  square  miles  of  coiil 
lands,  much  of  them  under  government  contixil, 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  area  named.  Xew- 
comers  from  the  United  States  find,  too,  that 
Canada  is  a  country  with  institutions  like  our 
own,  and  with  perfect  security  to  life  and  prop- 
erty everywhere.  Let  me  note  that  };40,000  was 
spent  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in  tracking  and 
bringing  to  justice  a  murderer  who  waylaid  and 
killed  two  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were 
coming  out  of  the  Yukon  territory.  It  was  a 
large  sum,  hut  wlieti  some  one  in  Parliament 
asked  tliu  Minister  of  Justice  for  an  explanation 
of  it  he  said  it  was  well  spent,  and  would  be 
spent  again  under  like  circumstances,  for  the 
Canadian  Government  was  determined  that  life 
and  property  should  be  protected. 


THE   POLITICAL  SITUATION   IN   ENGLAND 
AFTER  SALISBURY. 


BY  W.   T.    STEAD. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  disappearance  has  been 
received  witli  extraordinary  nonchalance  by 
tlie  British  public.  The  paasing  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Lord  Iteacoiisfield,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  cre- 
ated a  very  deep  and  sincere  emotion.  Lorii 
Salisliiiry's  resignation,  altliongli  he  has  been 
longi-r  prime  minister  than  any  other  Knplishman 
of  our  litne,  has  hardly  produced  a  ripple  in  the 
stagnant  waters  of  English  political  life.  Mr.  La- 
bonchere's  cynical  phrase,  that  it  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  the  uncle 


or  the  nephew  was  lieacl  of  the  government,  rej 
resitnta  not  unfairly  the  general  impression.  Tbi 
spirit  of  apathy  or  indifference  is  probably  due  t 
two  causes  :  tirst,  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  th 
House  of  Lords,  not  in  the  House  of  Commonf 
and  although  he  ceases  to  be  prime  minister,  ii 
remains  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  quitte 
the  cabinet,  it  is  true,  but  the  cabinet  is  a  bod 
which  does  its  work  in  secret.  Its  proceeding 
are  never  chronicled,  ami  Lord  Salisbury  ha 
concealed  raiher  than  advertised  the  importaii 
part  which  be  has  played  as  prime  minister. 

The  second  cause  goes  deejwr.  Tlie  storm, 
emotions  generated  by  the  war  have  left  a  cei 
lain  fiaccidity  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  Britisl 
public.  A  drum  upon  which  Mars  haa  beei 
thumping  wilh  all  his  miglil:  for  three  year 
naturally  makes  little  response  to  the  gentle  tap 
ping  of  jxjlitical  incident.  An  eminent  Indiai 
scientist  is  publishing  a  book  this  autumn  ii 
wliich  he  demonstrates  by  a  series  of  admirable 
ingenious  experiments  tbe  e.xistcnce  of  what  h< 
calls  "response  in  metals."  He  has  discovere* 
that  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  inan 
imate  solistances,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  are  cap 
able  oE  response  to  influences  to  which  they  hai 
hitherto  Ijeen  considered  impervious,  They  cai 
be  made  sick,  for  instance,  with  poison,  and  re 
diiced  to  a  condition  of  apparent  death,  fron 
which  tliey  can  be  resuscitateil  or  resurrected  b; 
the  administration  of  antidotes.  If  metals  ar 
thus  capable  of  response,  it  would  be  wrong  t 
despair  ot  a  nation,  even  although  for  the  mo 
ment  it  seems  to  be  drugged  into  lethargy  b; 
the  combined  influence  of  material  prospent; 
and  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  no  mis 
taking  the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour's  succession  li 
tbe  premiership  has  occasioned  less  stir  thai 
many  political  incidents  of  much  less  impor 
tance.  Mr.  (iladstone  lived  over  in  the  publi 
eye.  Week  days  and  Sundays  he  was  ahvay 
doing  or  saying  something  which  afforded  ma 
terial  for  newspaper  comment.  The  jinblic  loo] 
the  keenest  interi'st  in  his  books,  in  his  [wii-ce 
lain,  in  his  cutting  down  trees  at  Hawarden,  ii 
his  reading  the  services  at  the  parish  church 
He  was  a  performer  always  in  the  glare  of  th 
footb'ghts,  whetber  in  office  or  out  ot  it.      Lon 
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Salisbury  lived  in  comparative  seclusion.  If  he 
did  not  direct  the  affairs  of  a  world-wide  empire 
from  a  hermitage,  he  governed  it  from  Hatfield, 
and  often  for  weeks  together  he  would  never 
leave  his  retreat,  even  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other 
powers  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Cecils  are 
a  world  unto  themselves,  and  if  Lord  Salisbury 
may  not  bo  exactly  said  to  be  one  of  those 
world -forgetting  mortals  by  the  world  forgot, 
he  lived  and  lives  apart.  Of  late  years  his 
memory  failed  him,  not  for  facts  so  much  as  for 
faces,  and  all  manner  of  odd  stories  are  current 
as  to  the  mistakes  which  he  made  owing  to  his 
inability  to  distinguish  between  individuals. 
On  one  occasion  a  worthy  wine  merchant,  who 
was  invited  to  spend  a  week-end  in  a  family 
party  at  Hatfield,  is  said  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  the  late  prime  minister  for  Lord  Roberts. 
The  delusion  was  so  complete  that,  after  opening 
the  conversation  at  the  dinner  table,  he  carried 
his  astonished  guest  off  into  the  library,  and  in- 
sisted upon  learning  from  his  uninstructed  lips 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  the  campaign  in 
Africa.  ''Tell  me,"  so  the  story  goes, — **tell 
me,*'  he  said  to  the  flattered  but  l>ewildered 
wine  merchant,  '*  what  you  really  think  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  Will  Lord  Kitchener  make 
as  great  a  mess  of  it  as  all  our  other  generals  ?  " 

The  good  man  rose  to  the  situation,  and  was 
rewarded  by  being  anxiously  asked  by  the  prime 
minister  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  South 
Africa  at  that  moment.  It  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  the  guest  was  aware  of  the  reason 
for  the  strange  solicitude  which  the  prime  minis- 
ter had  shown  for  his  opinion  upon  military 
tactics. 

On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  asked 
who  that  remarkably  intelligent  young  man  was 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  transacting  busi- 
ness. <*lt  is  one  of  your  private  secretaries," 
was  the  reply.  When  a  man  forgets  the  face  of 
a  private  secretary,  and  confounds  wine  mer- 
chants with  commanders  in  chief,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  find  the  time  had  come  for 
his  departure. 

This,  however,  was  probably  accelerated  by 
the  difference  with  the  King.  Edward  VIL, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  never  held  in  much 
regard  by  Lord  Salisbury.  There  was  a  marked 
contrast  in  this  respect, — which  the  prince  was 
quick  to  appreciate  and  resent, — between  the 
manner,  in  which  he  was  kept  in  the  dark  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  carefully  informed  of  all 
that  was  going  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  late  prime  minister  deemed  it  his 
duty  on  at  least  one  occasion  formally  to  remon- 
strate with  the  King  on  matters  which  His  Maj- 


esty did  not  consider  came  within  the  scope  of 
ministerial  surveillance,  and  the  difference  is  said 
to  have  culminated  when  the  King  insisted  upon 
making  an  entirely  different  list  of  coronation 
honors  from  that  which  had  been  prepared  for 
his  acceptance  by  his  ministers.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  these  stories,  the  fact  is  that 
Lord  Salisbury  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
first  day  on  which  the  King  could  receive  him 
after  his  operation.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened. Otherwise  Lord  Salisbury  could  hardly 
have  quitted  the  stage  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
coronation. 

So  marked  was  the  estrangement  that  Lord 
Salisbury  fixed  the  day  of  his  departure  for 
France  before  the  coronation.  He  was  probably 
induced  to  remain  over  the  ceremony  by  consid- 
eration of  the  scandal  which  his  absence  would 
have  occasioned. 

He  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  nephew 
installed  in  the  premiership,  and  leaving  his 
party  with  an  assured  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  The  one  danger-point  was  the  risk 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  asserted  his 
own  claims  to  the  premiership.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully averted,  and  Mr.  Balfour  entered  upon 
his  new  functions  with  the  formal  and  public 
benediction  of  his  own  possible  rival.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  claims  were  never  strongly  put 
forward,  not  even  by  himself.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
succeeded.  The  first  was  the  fact  that  by  uni- 
versal consent  he  could  not  lead  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  gifts  requisite  for  managing 
that  deliberative  assembly  are  often  possessed 
by  persons  with  much  less  of  character  and 
debating  ability  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  suc- 
cessfully to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  much -abused  word.  This  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  ordinary  gentility.  There 
were  few  more  successful  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  w^ho  began 
life  as  a  newsboy,  and  who  ended  it  as  a  million- 
aire news  agent.  But  by  consent,  even  of  his 
own  friends,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  an  im- 
possible leader  of  the  House.  Even  if  he  had 
possessed  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
he  would  still  have  been  impossible  for  another 
reason.  Although  in  many  respects  he  is  more 
Tory  than  the  Tories,  he  is  nevertheless  not  a 
Tory  by  profession,  but  a  Liberal  Unionist.  The 
Conservatives,  who  enormouslv  outnumber  the 
Liberal  LTniouists,  acquiesce  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  leadership  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  they  would  have  resented  it  if  the  leadership 
in  both  houses  had  been  vested  in  Liberal  Unionist 
iiands. 
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A  third  reason  was  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Cham- 
b«riftin  as  Colonial  Secretary  has  plunged  the  em- 
piro  into  difficultiee  out  of  whidi  it  is  his  duty  to 
extricate  it — if  he  can.  Tlu'  difficulties  are  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  ClianiberJdin. 
He  allowed  Lord  Mitner  to  bring  on  tlie  war,  be- 
lieving all  the  while  that  President  Kruger  would 
never  light ;  and  he  has  just  now  experieuced  as 
great,  although  not  so  conapicuoiia,  a  reverse  in  the 
collapse  of  his  high-Hying  sclieines  for  converting 
the  colonies  into  a  highly  organized  military  6m- 
pire.  As  in  one  case  he  reckoned  without  Presi- 
dent Kriiger,  so  in  tlio  other  lie  reckoned  without 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Hir  Kdmiind  liarton. 
Hence  he  may  well  feel  rehiciant  to  surrender  the 
control  of  colonial  politics  to  any  otlior  bands 
than  his  own.  Hail  be  tteconic  lender  of  the 
House,  be  would  have  undertaken  a  task  for 
which  he  was  not  competent,  excited  jealousies 
within  the  party  which  might  have  rent  it  in 
twain,  and  he  would  besides  have  had  to  hand 
over  tbe  control  of  the  South  African  settlement 
to  new  and  possibly  nnsympatbetic  hands. 

Themoment  itwas  known  that  Mr.  Chatuberlain 
snpiwrted  the  premiership  of  Mr,  Halfour  public 
interest  in  the  crisis  evaporated.  It  was  only  parti- 
ally revived  by  the  annotmcement  of  the  approach- 
ing retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-lieach.  "Black 
Michael,"  as  he  is  called,  is  a  long-legged  Wilt- 
shire squire,  who,  altiiough  f'unservative  by  tradi- 
tion, hasneversliownany  avnipatby  with  the  here- 
sies of  his  own  party,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  nothing  more  ilian  reversions  to  the  primitive 
Tory  faith.  In  nothing  is  this  niort!  conspicuous 
than  in  his  dislike  of  Jingoism  and  his  devotion 
to  free  trade.  It  is  true  that,  although  a  man  of 
peace,  he  consented  to  the  war  ;  and  althoiigh  a 
free-trader,  he  consented  to  the  imposition  of  the 
corn  tax.  Nevertheless,  no  one^not  even  bis 
worst  enemies — accused  him  of  doing  either  one 
or  tbe  other  excepting  bv  an  act  of  violence  to 
his  own  convictions,  lietween  him  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  there  has  lH>en  very  little  love  lost. 
The  story  goes  that  ill  tbe  summer  of  1S!I9,  before 
the  outbi-eak  of  war.  Black  Micbai?l  observed 
grimly  to  one  of  his  associates  that  he  could  not 
help  feeling  profound  sympathy  for  President 
Kriiger, — seeing  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  During  the  war  time,  once 
and  again,  it  was  announced  that  he  whs  on  the 
jKiint  of  I'esigning  ;  but  like  the  latly  who  swore 
she  would  never  consent,  and  consented,  Sir 
Michael,  while  always  swearing  he  would  resign, 
never  quitted  office.  He  has  not  yet  even 
abandoned  the  post  of  (.'haiu-ellDr  of  the  Kx- 
chequer,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  he  may 
continue  in  office  from  the  sheer  inability  of  J[r. 
Balfour  to  find  a  presentable  successor.     There 


has  l>een  some  talk  of  putting  Mr.  Chainlwrlai 
in  his  plai'e  ;  but,  apart  fmm  Mr.  l^-liamberlain 
reluctance  to  leave  the  Colonial  Office,  there 
very  little  to  tempt  him  in  the  succession  to  a 
office  wliiipi;  occu|>ant  must  provide  the  expend 
lure  of  i-he  war.  Acconliiig  to  the  latest  est 
mate  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Kxchequer,  the  wt 
has  cost  (Jreat  Britain  .£228,000,000,  of  wliic 
only  .£75,000,000  have  been  paid  out  of  taxatioi 
Tbe  rest,  ,£15:(,000,000,  has  been  added  to  tli 
national  debt. 

The  news  has  just  come  that  Mr.  liitcbit 
who  has  niaile  a  jiassable  Home  Se(:retary,  is  t 
be  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer.  H 
is  a  plain  man  of  Imsiness,  not  much  of  a 
orator,  who  is  probably  tbe  best  man  availabl 
for  the  post.  His  place  at  tbe  Home  (Ulice  wi 
Ih!  fiUe-i,  BO  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  AkiTs  Douglas 
tbe  present  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Mi 
Akei-s  Douglas  has  been  very  successful  at  lli 
Board  of  Works,  but  now  miich  nf  liis  singes 
was  due  to  liis  periiiancnt  under  si>i:retarv,  l.or 
Kslier,  and  how  much  was  due  to  bis  own  inic: 
alive,  is  a  doubtful  ].oint.  Lord  Esher  will  ik 
accumpany  him  to  the  Home  Office. 
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The  next  change  to  be  announced  was  the 
resignation  of  tlie  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Cadogan,  a  wealthy  ground  landlord  of  Chelsea. 
He  bad  the  one  indisjicnsabte  qiia.li  It  cation  for  an 
Irish  viceroy — he  had  money  to  burn.  He  iias 
kept  up  serai-regal  state  at  Dublin  C'asUe,  without 
giving  any  particular  offense  or  making  any  par- 


ticular mark.  Although  he  represented  Ireland 
in  the  cabinet,  the  real  work  of  representation 
has  always  been  done  by  his  chief  secretary,  who 
has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
will  probably  in  the  new  a<! ministration  have  also 
ft  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Gleorge  Wyndbam, 
the  present  holder  of  the  chief  secretaryship,  is  a 
charming  personage,  who  ijegan  political  life  as 
Mr.  Balfour's  private  secretary,  and  who  acquired 
some  of  the  easy  nonchalance  of  his  chief.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters  and  of  wealth.  Ilfs  served 
with  distinction  at  iho  War  Office,  hut  as  chief 
secretary  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  meant  well,  but  the  jwir- 
manent  forces  of  reaction  were  too  strong  for 
him.  It  is  possible  he  may  be  transferre*!  lo 
ftuother  post. 

As  the  pi'eniiership  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  it  was  necessary  to  streiinthen 
the  representation  of   the  Chambcvlains  in  the 


cabinet.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  has  dis- 
played good  businesslike  capacity  as  Financial 
.Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  has  been  appointed 
Postmaster-General,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  Brit- 
ish post,  office  in  promoting  the  extension  of 
British  trade,  and  of  facilitating  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  ocean-severed  members  of 
the  English -speaking  race.  If  he  would  but  take 
up  and  carry  out  the  programme  of  Mr.  Hen- 
neker  Heaton,  he  would  render  good  service  lo 
the  community.  Lord  LondondeiTy,  his  pre- 
decessor, has  resigned  on  promotion,  but  at  the 
moment  of  writing  his  new  post  has  not  been 
announced.  He  might  return  to  Dublin  Castle, 
but  the  viceroyship  is  said  lo  be  promised  to  Lord 
Dudley. 

Another  resigning  minister  is  Lord  James,  of 
Hereford,  who  niaile  his  mark  as  Sir  Henry 
James,  but  who  has  done  little  or  nothing  since 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  is  seventy-four 
years  of  age  and  a  Liberal  Unionist,  He  vacated 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  filled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  "VValrond,  who  for 
some  years  has  been  chief  whip  of  the  Unionist 
ministry.  "With  the  exception  of  Lord  James, 
the  other  elder  men  cling  to  their  posts. 

The  cabinet  is  still  overladen  and  unwieldy. 
But  cabinet  ministers,  especially  when  they  are 
over  seventy,  shrink  from  resignation,  which  ap-  - 
pears  to  them  almost  as  the  countersigning  of 
their  own  death  warrant.  Lord  Plalsbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  seventy-seven  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  and  Lord 
Ashbourne,  who  is 
sixty  four,  the  Irish 
Chancellor  whose 
name  lives  in  connec- 
tion witii  tiie  Ash- 
bourne Act,  the  first 
measure  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Irish  peas- 
ant to  convert  himself 
into  a  proprietor  by 
the  aid  of  state  credit, 
ai'c  both  mentioned  in 
tb 


'spa])ers  as  se- 
niors whose  places 
miglit  well  be  left  va- 
caiit  or  filled  by 
younger  and  more  en- 
ergetic men. 

The  coloidal  con- 
ference, which  was  in- 
teudftl  to  crown  the 
edilice  of  Mr.  Chain- 
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berl&in's  ambition,  lias  brouglit  about  tlie  utter 
destruction  of  hia  ambitious  sclietties.  Ae  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  colonial  conference  are  pri- 
vate, very  tew  people  even  in  England  are  aware 
of  tlie  extent  to  wliicli  his  hopes  have  been 
bligliled.  He  had  built  a  Bhow_\-  house  of  cards, 
and  the  colonial  premiers  have  blown  upon  it, 
and  the  cards  ate  now  all  lying  in  a  shapeless 
heap  on  the  ground.  Tho  I'hief  credit  for  this 
remarkable  achievement  l>eloiig8  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 

When  Mr,  C'hamlwrlain  summoned  the  colo- 
nial premiers  to  London,  it  was  with  the  object 
of  securing  their  assent  to  a  great  scheme  of  Im- 
perial military  ami  naval  organ i nation,  which  would 
have  bound  all  parts  of  the  empire  together  in 
a  kriegsverein.  Tlie  zollverein  idea  had  been 
altandoned  as  hopeless,  and  an  Imperial  Council 
in  London  was  soon  seen  to  lie  out  of  the  ques- 
(ion  ;  but  tliey  pinned  all  their  hopes  upon  the 
kriegsverein.  Now,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  duly 
Eiibniittod  their  schemes  to  the  colonial  confer- 
ence, only  to  have  them  rejected  without  cere- 
mony. As  Americans  have  some  not  unnatural 
alarm  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the  new 
departure  which  was  taken  when  the  Canadian 
contingents  were  dispatched  to  the  seal  of  war  in 
.'^ou^h  Africa,  it  will  be  endnently  reassuring  to 
them  to  know  that  the  attempt  to  use  this  as  a 
precedent,  or  to  construct  upon  it  an  obligation, 
lias  been  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  represen- 
tative of  Canada.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been 
resolute  from  first  to  last  not  to  ent«r  into  any 
undeitaking  that  would  in  any  way  involve  Can- 
ada in  the  vortex  of  militarism,  or,  to  use  the 
phrase  which  he  employed  while  speaking  to  me, 
in  the  military  system  of  the  Old  World.  Can- 
ada reserved  her  right,  just  as  if  she  was  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  international  state,  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  she  will  take  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  empire,  or  whether  she  will  stand 
aloof ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  shows  himself  as 
zealous  against  involving  the  New  Worhl  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Ohi  as  it  !io  had  iK'i'n  a  thorough- 
going advocate  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

With  Sir  Wilfred  Laurii-r  stood  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  the  rcpro.senrative  nC  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia,  and  the  opposition  of  these  two 
men  paralyzed  the  ramjiant  Jingoism  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  isendcav-oriiig  to  put  as  good 
a  face  upon  it  as  poRsilile,  hut  his  more  candid 
aupportera  do  not  conceal  their  chagrin.  The 
kriegsverein  is  dead,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  killed  it. 

Only  one  of  the  coh)iital  proniiei-a,  Mr.  Seddon, 
of  New  Zealand,  showed  any  disposition  to  sup- 
port Mr,  Chamberlain  in  liis  project  of  convert- 


ing the  loosely  knit  alliance  of  independent  com- 
monwealths into  a  fighting  empire,  and  Mr. 
Seddon  to-day  is  a  disap[iointed  and  disillusioned 
man.  So  much  disappointed  is  he  that  it  is  prob- 
able he  will  only  return  to  New  Zealand  tor  the 
purpose  of  almndoning  his  premiership,  and  of 
transferring  his  energies  from  the  political  to  the 
financial  world.  Mr.  Seddon,  in  short,  is  going 
to  quit  Now  Zealand  pohtics,  and  take  to  money- 
making  in  Johannesburg.  So  passes  away  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  dream. 

Another  remarkable  fact  which  will  not  fait 
to  be  appreciated  abroad,  is  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  Hoer  generals.  Gen.  Lucas 
Meyer,  whose  sudden  death  in  the  Hague  was  an- 
nounced in  .August,  had  never  had  such  a  good 
time  in  his  life  as  he  had  in  the  last  week.  He 
had  been  fighting  England  for  the  last  two  a 
a  halt  vears,  and  on 
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lie  returned  to  England  after  his  cure  at  Carlsbad, 
Alas !   that  visit  will  never  be  paid. 

Qen.  Lucas  Meyer,  it  may  be  said,  was  always 
in  favor  of  peace,  and  opposed  the  war,  although 
be  bore  himself  gallantly  enougb  in  the  fighting. 
But  it  was  ari'auged  that  when  Generals  Botha, 
Delarey,  and  De  Wet  arrived  at  Southampton, 
tliey  should  be  accorded  a  royal  reception.  At 
the  Cape  they  had  been  received  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  knew  no  bounds;  and  it  seemed  that 
in  England  tbey  would  be  welcomed  quite  as 
heartily  as  by  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Steyn,  the  heroic  president  of  the'  Free 
State,  who  also  arrived  from  South  Africa  in 
August,  was  conveyed  direct  to  Holland,  with- 
out tarrying  on  British  soil.  This  was  due 
solely  to  the  state  of  his  health.  He  also  would 
have  been  welcomed  wiih  enthusiasm,  but  he  is 
paralyzed  in  his  Hmhs,  and  it  was  tliougbt  dan- 
gerous to  subject  him  to  the  double  railway 
journey  from  Southanipton  lo  London,  and  from 
London  to  Harwich,  to  say  nothing  of  the  driv- 
ing across  London.  Mr.  Fischer  came  over  from 
Holland  to  meet  his  President.  It  was  the  first 
visit  he  had  paid  to  England  since  the  war.  In 
talking  to  him  about  the  compensation  for  pri- 
vate property  whicli  had  been  destroyed,  under 
the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  war  in  the  republics, 
he  made  a  very  acute  suggestion. 

"Your  ministers,"  he  said,  "have  officially 
.  declared  that  only  (180  farms  have  been  burnt  in 
South  Africa  before  the  decree  was  issued  that 
farm  burning  had  to  be  stopped.  Since  then  they 
declared  that  only  a  very  tew  farms  have  been 
destroyed.  Suppose  that  we  take  it  that  the 
very  few  is  12f).  In  that  case,  according  to  the 
official  information  given  to  the  world,  only  800 
farms  will  have  l>een  destroyed.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  waive  all  claim  for  compensation  for 
these  800  farms,  which  are  the  only  farms  offi- 
cially admitted  to  be  destroyed,  if,  in  return,  you 
will  rebuild  and  restock  all  the  farms  which  an 
investigation  will  prove  have  been  really  de- 
stroyed by  your  troops  in  South  Africa." 

Mr.  Albert  Cartwriglit,  the  editor  of  the  South 
African  Xetcs,  is  returning  to  A  frica  to  resume  the 
eiHtorship  of  the  paper,  which  had  ceased  to  appear 
on  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  Cartwrigbt  and  Dr.  Jameson  are  traveling  to 
South  Africa  on  the  same  ship,  together  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit,  who,  since  Mr.  ithodes'  death,  may 


be  regarded  as  the  leading  representative  of  the 
South  African  financial  magnates.  When  they 
reach  Cape  Town  they  will  find  that,  owing  to 
the  inexcusable  folly  of  Lord  Milner  in  promot- 
ing an  agitation  for  the  suspension  of  tbe  consti- 
tution, Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  Cape  premier, 
will  be  at  tbe  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary 
majority,  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the 
Afrikander  Bund.  Therefore,  if  you  add  to  all 
these  facts  the  evidence  aiTorded  by  the  North 
Leeds  election,  where  a  Tory  majority  of  2,500 
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was  converted  into  a  Liberal  majority  by  758, 
and  the  secession  of  Mr.  Wason,  who  is  the  mem- 
ber for  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  group,  and  who 
has  publicly  repudiated  the  party  he  was  elected 
to  support,  and  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Liberals,  you  can  understand  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Lilierals  are  beginning  at  last  to 
believe  tlial  the  star  of  ("'hamberlain  is  waning, 
and  that  in  a  very  short  time  Ihe  British  public 
will  have  regained  its  equilibrium. 
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BARON   YEIICHI   SHIBUZAWA,  THE  CREATOR 

OF   INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN. 


BY  STANHOPE  SAMS. 


THERE  visited  this  country  in  June  and  July 
the  master-builder  of  the  present  commer- 
cial and  industrial  splendor  of  Japan,  Baron 
Yeiichi  Shibuzawa. 

The  Japan  we  know  to- day  is  less  than  half  a 
century  old.  Students  of  art  and  of  literature 
know  a  much  more  ancient  country  ;  but  the 
rival  of  America  and  England  in  the  commercial 
conquest  of  the  East,  who  sends  her  ships  into 
every  port,  and  her  trade  commissioners  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  globe,  was  created 
by  the  present  generation.  'Thirty -five  years 
ago,  when  Japan  had  been  thoroughly  aroused, 
when  the  Shogunate  and  feudalism  had  been 
shattered,  and  when  the  young  "  Mikado," — 
half -god,  half- man, — had  been  brought  trium- 
phantly by  the  forces  of  progress  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  temple,  and  made  all  man,  and  Em- 
peror, and  leader  of  his  people,  the  patriotic 
minds  of  the  nation  saw  visions  of  future  great- 
ness and  magnificence.  While  many  dreamed 
of  military  and  political  glory,  Yeiichi  Shibuza- 
wa saw  a  power  and  greatness  born  of  peace. 
He  saw  that  the  future  held  for  his  country  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  a  people  that 
were  conscious  of  it  and  able  to  grasp  it. 

The  moment  that  Baron  Shibuzawa  landed  on 
our  shores,  the  prass  hailed  him  as  the  <*John 
Pierpont  Morgan  of  Japan."  This  characteriza- 
tion, which  contains  only  tlie  usual  half-truth  of 
the  newspaper,  is  at  least  suggestive.  The  truth 
is  that  while  Baron  Shibuzawa's  present  position 
in  Japan  somewhat  resembles  tliat  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  each  is 
the  greatest  business  organizer  and  leader  in  his 
own  country,  the  careers  of  the  two  men  present 
a  remarkable  contrast.  Tliey  chose  widely  sep- 
arated paths,  and  tlie  aim  of  the  Japanese  was 
far  different  from  that  of  the  American.  Mr. 
Morgan  chose  business  as  a  career  ;  Baron  Shi- 
buzawa chose  it  as  the  best  means  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  The  great  American 
financier  has  contributed  largely,  but  indirectly, 
to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  his  coun- 
try ;  the  great  Japanese  financier  has  contributed 
even  more  largely,  and  directly,  to  the  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  Japan.  In  the  one  case, 
the  benefit  to  the  countrv  was  an  incident ;  in 
the  other,  it  was  the  high  and  governing  purpose. 


It  is  only  in  Japan,  among  the  countries  of 
the  modern  world,  that  a  career  so  varied  as 
Baron  Shibuzawa's  is  possible.  Born  in  1840, 
in  Musashi  province,  the  province  of  Tokyo,  as 
a  youth  he  attached  himself  to  the  powerful 
*'  clan  "  of  Lord  Hitotsubashi,  of  the  great  Toku- 
gawa  family.  In  this  service  his  creative  and 
organizing  genius  found  a  splendid  field.  He 
established  a  new  and  effective  military  system, 
and  reorganized  the  unsettled  finances  of  the 
clan.  These  reforms  led  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Hitotsubashi.  Lord  Keiki  became  Shogun, 
and  Shibuzawa  was  made  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment. After  a  visit  to  France,  in  1867-68, 
to  study  Western  civilization, —  during  which 
"the  Restoration"  was  effected  at  home, — he 
was  appointed  tax  controller  of  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  new  Imperial  Government. 
He  rose  rapidly,  becoming  successively  assistant 
Vice- Minister,  Junior  Vice- Minister,  and  Vice- 
Minister  of  Finance.  Unquestionably,  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  were 
within  his  grasp.  Suddenly,  he  gave  up  this 
brilliant  life.  Its  splendid  prizes  no  longer  lured 
his  ambition.  He  saw  a  new  light.  Not  military 
glory,  but  solid  prosperity,  wealth,  civilization, 
and  culture  are  the  real  foundation  of  a  nation's 
greatness. 

AX    INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZER. 

Though  trained  to  arms  and  statecraft,  he 
abandoned  a  high  career,  and  began  to  realize 
his  vision  of  a  new  Japan.  He  planned,  he  la- 
bored, he  organized.  He  won  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  an  in- 
dustrial revolution  whose  consequences  were  to 
be  far  more  important  than  were  those  of  the 
<<  Restoration,"  the  most  luminous  hour  in  Japa- 
nese history.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  directing 
and  masterful  genius,  which  embraces  all  fields 
of  industry,  that  to-day  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  Japan  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world  ;  that  .highways  of  steel  are  laid  be- 
tween her  great  cities  ;  that  the  exquisite  products 
of  her  craftsmen  are  known  in  every  houseliold 
of  the  West ;  that  her  merchant  fleets  cover  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  ;  and  that  her  people 
have  been  brought  abreast  of  modern  culture  and 
civilization,  and  are  prosperous  «.\\d  VNJW^Yi  -    ^^ 
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was  largely  due  to  him  that  Japan  deliberately 
set  aside  dreams  of  military  glory,  and  chose  the 
,  sober  triumphs  of  peace. 

"I  realized,"  said  the  baron,  in  speaking  to 
the  writer  of  the  hour  when  he  decided  to  break 
with  tradition, — ''I  rt^alized  that  the  real  force 
of  progress  lay  in  actual  business,  not  in  politics, 
and  that  the  business  element  was  really  the  most 
influential  for  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
so  I  gave  up  my  political  position  and  devoted 
my  life  to  business,  in  which  I  have  continued 
until  to-dav.  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  capital  of  an  individual  was  not  enough  to 
accomplish  very  much,  and  I  then  became  the 
means  of  introducing  the  company  system  into 
Japan.  The  idea  was  successful,  and  the  gov- 
ernment approved  it.  Since  then  I  may  say 
that  every  industry  in  the  country  has  increased, 
— some  twenty  times,  some  ten  times,  and  none 
less  than  five  times." 

Baron  Shibuzawa  shows  in  his  bearing  and 
conversation  the  manner  in  which  he  won  his 
great  successes.  While  sitting,  he  seems  to  be 
about  the  average  height  of  Americans ;  but  stand- 
ing, it  is  seen  that  he  is  much  shorter.  He  is, 
indeed,  about  five  feet  and  one  inch  in  height, — 
the  stature,  by  the  way,  of  so  many  prominent 
Japanese  that  it  is  commonly  said  of  them  that 
they  belong  to  the  <<  Fiveand-one  Club."  The 
baron's  erect  and  confident  bearing,  however, 
creates  a  distinct  and  flattering  illusion  as  to  his 
height. 

His  head,  large  and  fully  rounded,  and  his 
broad,  athletic  shoulders,  of  leonine  structure 
and  suppleness, — the  legacy  of  his  Samurai  train- 
ing,— really  constitute  the  man.  His  face,  which 
in  a  photograph  does  not  seem  very  foreign,  is 
highly  cliaracteristic  of  the  best  type  of  Japanese 
manhood.  It  is  wide  and  full,  and  crowned  by 
a  broad,  liberal,  overtopping  brow.  His  eyes  are 
small  but  piercingly  keen,  though  soft  and  ex- 
pressive in  conversation.  For  there  seems  to  be 
in  all  things  Japanese, — whether  it  is  art,  or  man, 
a  flower-picture,  or  the  face  of  a  hero,  or  of  a 
strong  master  of  trade, — something  essentially 
feminine  and  tender,  which  softens  and  adds  an 
indefinable  and  elusive  charm  to  all  ruggedness 
of  form  and  character.  The  baron  meets  all  men 
as  equals.  There  is  no  hauteur  or  stiffness,  and 
he  talks  without  the  palpable  reserve  so  common 
and  so  disagreeable  in  men  who  have  fought 
their  way  through  difficulties.  One  may  clearly 
see  here  the  sincere  complaisance  that  wins  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  others,  and  which 
must  have  counted  for  much  in  the  baron's  vast 
enterprises,  where  many  clashing  interests  had 
to  be  brought  into  harmony  and  cooperation. 

It  was  while  he  was  still  an  imperial  minister, 


thirty  yeara  ago,  that  he  undertook  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  organizing  the  industrial  life  of  a 
nation  of  40,000,000  people.  In  this  day,  when 
the  great  captain  of  industry  and  the  successful 
merchant  and  manufacturer  are  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  social  orders,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  Baron  Sliibuzawa's  day,  in 
.Japan,  to  enter  the  class  of  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer was  to  lose  ''caste,"  and  to  forfeit  all 
social  rank.  The  man  of  affairs  was  despised. 
But  the  ardent  reformer  in  turn  despised  all 
such  distinctions  as  empty,  unjust,  and  dishon- 
oring to  the  nation.  He  made  the  sacrifice,  be- 
came a  merchant,  and  sank  to  the  level  of  a 
lower  caste.  Then  he  proudly  uplifted  that  caste, 
by  his  own  deeds  and  by  the  deeds  he  inspired 
in  others,  until  its  members  were  called  into  the 
Emperor's  Council  Chamber,  and  Mutsu-hito, 
wisest  ruler  in  the  world  to-day,  felt  honored  in 
making  them  lords  and  peers  of  his  realm. 

JAPANESE    SniPBDILDlNG. 

His  first  work  of  organization  was  naturally  in 
the  field  of  shipbuilding.  Japan,  an  island  em- 
pire, must  have  merchant  fleets.  Her  old  life 
had  been  confined  within  her  own  shores  ;  but 
now  the  sea  was  to  her  what  it  had  been  to 
Fhenicia  and  England.  Let  us  see  what  she 
has  acomplished. 

When  Baron  Shibuzawa  started  the  ship- 
building industry  in  Japan,  there  were  no  ves- 
sels to  carry  the  Japanese  merchant  flag,  save  a 
lot  of  worthless  junks.  A  few  small  ships  had 
been  bought  in  Europe,  but  there  was  no  ship- 
building, no  native  dockyards.  By  1890,  586 
steam  and  865  sailing  vessels,  a  total  of  1,451, 
and  nearly  every  one  home-built,  bore  the  flag 
of  Japan.  More  shipbuilding  and  dock  com- 
panies were  organized,  and  splendid  vessels  were 
constructed,  at  a  rate  unequaled  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  shipbuilding.  By  1900  there  were 
1,321  steam  and  3,850  sailing  vessels,  a  total  of 
5, 171,  or  an  increase  of  3,720  ships  in  ten  years, 
or  nearly  400  per  cent.  Such  were  the  magnifi- 
cent results  in  a  single  field  of  his  genius  for  or- 
ganization. 

BANKING    AND    FINANCE. 

His  next  step  was  to  organize  the  banking  and 
financial  system  of  Japan.  This,  he  saw  from 
the  beginning,  was  necessary,  as  without  organ- 
ized capital  there  could  be  no  organized  industry. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  bank  in  the  Japa- 
nese empire.  In  1873,  he  organized  the  first 
Japanese  national  bank,  now  known  throughout 
the  financial  world  as  the  Dai  Ichi  Gingo,  liter- 
ally ''  Number  One  Bank."  Of  this  present  in- 
stitution he  still  remains  president. 
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It  was  in  tlie  early  (lays  of  liis  business  ca- 
reer ttiai  Baron  i^Iiiliuzawa  felt  tlie  lack  of 
trained  men  of  affairs  in  Japan.  A  well-traincit 
body  oE  workers  was  as  essentia!  as  organized 
capital.  .'Vnd  so  he  founiled  a  commercial 
school  at  Tsukiji,  which  lias  lon^  been  a  famous 
institution,  and  from  wliicli  have  come  many 
of  tlie  ablest  liusiness  men  and  tinanciere  of  the 
empire. 

His  visit  to  France  in  13C7-C8  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  peculiarly  modern  and 
western  method  of  organizing  the  business  of  a 
city  as  shown  in  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce.  Tlie  plan  of  achamWr  of  com- 
merce at  Tokyo,  the  new  capilal  and  business 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  was  its  immediate  re- 


enlt,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  this  plan  into  ef- 
fect in  1S7S.  No  sooner  was  the  Tokyo  Chandwr 
of  Commerce  oi-ganizeil  in  tliat  year  than  other 
cities,  stin-ed  into  new  life  by  the  great  events 
of  the  time,  began  to  emulate  the  business  enter- 
prise of  tlio  capital,  ami  a  hundre<{  and  more 
commercial  bodies  were  formed. 

Preceding  by  many  years  llie  master  sli-oke  of 
Mr.  Morgan  in  forming  a  great  "shipping  com- 
bination," Baron  Shibuzawa  combined  his  own 
original  steamship  company  with  its  rival,  the 
Kyotlo  Unyu  Kwaiaha,  and  again  merged  both 
these  lines,  together  with  others,  into  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kwaisha,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendidly  equipped  steamship  compaines  in  the 
world. 
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KAILKOAD-IU  ILDING. 

Tho  railway,  as  lliu  only  lueaiis  of  ileveloping 
the  interior  of  the  country,  soon  engaged  liis  at- 
tention. This,  at  first,  demanded  too  vast  an 
outlay  of  money  for  a  nation  of  farmers  and  fisher- 
men with  little  hoarded  wealth,  and  even  when 
it  was  introduced  the  government  made  the  d(?- 
plorable  mistake  ot  adopting,  presumably  lor 
economic  reasons,  the  "narrow  gauge"  system, 
which  has  hopelessly  complicated  and  trammeled 
railway  development  ever  since.  The  govern- 
ment constructed  the  line  between  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  18  miles  long,  in  I87li ;  and  a  private 
line,  63  miles  long,  was  built  in  188.'>. 

Baron  Shibuzawa  devoted  much  time,  atten- 
tion, and  money  to  extending  the  railway  system 
so  that  it  wouhl  furnish  an  artery  from  the  capital 
to  every  important  city  in  the  main  island,  or 
Hondo.  The  development  was  rapid  in  both  the 
government  and  private  system.  In  1890,  the 
government  lines  were  551  miles  in  length,  and 
private  lines  896  miles, — a  total  of  1,447  miles. 
fn  1900,  the  government  lines  had  grown  to 
1,010  miles,  and  private  lines  to  2,905  miles, — a 
tot«l  of  3,915  miles. 

In  1890,  the  income  of  the  government  rail- 
way lines  was  4,  *2 13, 804  }en,  the  profits  being 
2,212,531  yen  ;  while  the  private  lines  had  an  in- 
come of  4,360,478  yen,  with  profits  of  2,793,801 
yen.  In  1900,  the  government  lines  had  an  in- 
come of  15,920,385  yen,  with  profits  of  8,819.- 
277  yen  ;  while  the  private  lines  had  an  income 
of  31,059,696  yen,  with  profits  of  15,662,243 
yen.  Barun  Shibuzawa  is  now  president  of  four 
railway  systems. 

These  are  oidy  a  few  of  his  great  projects  that 
have  made  or  are  the  history  of  modern  Japan, 
'fhese  enterpriy?es  extend  over  the  thirty- five 
years  of  Meiji, — the  official  designation  of  the 
reign  of  the  present  Emperor, — and  stretch  on 
into  the  future,  when  thev  will  .serve  as  f<Hinda- 
tions  of  Japan's  commercial  empire  in  b^'ormosa, 
China,  and  Korea.  For  to  his  initiative  and  tin^- 
less  persistence  is  due  the  construction  of  tiie 
Seoul-(-hemulpo  ami  the  Seoul- Fusan  railways  in 
Korea,  and  the  organization  of  banking  and  in- 
dustrial as.socia tions  in  Formosa,  Koi«»a,  and 
('hina. 

ACTIVK  IX  OXK  UrXDllKI)  AND   FIFTY  COUIM^KATIONS. 

Perhaps  no  other  organizer  has  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  so  many  and  various  enter[>rises.  TIk; 
lay  mind  is  confused  anil  da/.zled  by  sucli  multi- 
plicity of  details.  A  Japanese*  admirer  lias 
counted  and  tabulated  the  organizations  and  com- 
panies of  which  the  baron  is  either  the  head  or 
the  guiding  si»irit.      Tliey  numlH?r  some  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty  concerns,  and  include  every  kind 
of  business  that  Japanese  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  has  evolved,  every  manifestation  of  civic 
and  national  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  every  form  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. 

( )ne  of  the  chief  factors  of  Baron  Shibuzawa's 
success  is  his  clearness  of  vision.  lie  is  never 
blinded  by  illusions.  He  believes  that  the  time 
will  come  when  Japan  can  measure  stride,  in  a 
commercial  and  industrial  sense,  with  the  great- 
est of  her  rivals, — America,  England,  and  Ger- 
many,— but  that  time  is  not  yet.  If  others  had 
understood  as  well  as  he  the  limitations  of  Japan, 
the  country  would  not  have  been  plunged  into 
that  reckless  investment  of  capital  which  followed 
the  successful  war  with  China,  and  which  so  ter- 
ribly crippled  the  national  resources.  His  coun- 
sel of  caution  was  not  heeded,  and  for  several 
years  the  nation  faced  bankruptcy  because  of  its 
very  prosperity.  It  had  sunk  its  capital  in  in- 
vestments that  were  certain  to  pay  big  dividends 
in  two,  three,  or  four  years  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while it  would  have  to  go  borrowing,  or  starve 
in  the  midst  of  its  immobile  wealth.  All  this 
Baron  Shibuzawa  foresaw,  but  could  not  prevent. 
In  the  sharp  competition  with  nations  of  the 
West,  he  alsy  clearly  recognizes  the  limitations 
of  Japan. 

"The  time  will  come,"  he  said  to  the  writer, 
•  ^  wlien  Japan  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
countries  that  have  long  occupied  the  field,  in 
all  lines  of  manufactured  goods,  but  this  time 
must  necessarilv  b(j  distant.  The  trouble  at 
present  is  tiiat  while  the  Japanese  can  imitate 
everything,  tliev  cannot  vet  invent  superior 
things." 

It  was  the  .Vmerican's  ability  "to  invent  su- 
perior things "  that  drew  him  to  the  United 
►States.  European  civilization  and  industrial  life 
he  had  studietl  at  the  commencement  of  his  own 
business  career.  It  has  hardly  advanced  since 
then.  The  new  life  of  industry  was  to  be  found 
in  the  T'nited  States.  Here  he  would  see  that 
in  veil  ti  veil  e.'^s  and  resourcefulness  which  is  con- 
(piering  the  worhl  of  trade.  He  came,  ami 
found  it  more  wonderful  than  he  had  imagined. 
The  whir  of  machinery,  the  roar  of  our  great 
matrlstrom  cities,  bewildered  him. 

••  What  in  America  has  impressed  you  most?" 
I  a,ske(l. 

"The  substitution  of  the  maciiiiK?  for  tlie 
man,"  he  replied. 

In  recognition  of  his  gr«*at  services  to  tlie  na- 
tion the  Kmperor  has  madt;  him  a  baron  and  a 
peer  of  the  realm, — the  first  time  in  Japanese 
history  that  such  a  dignity  has  Vjeen  bestowed 
upon  a  private  man  of  business. 
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BY  GEORGE   PERRY   MORRIS. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  t lie  doctor 
and  poet,  w&s  sliort  in  atatui-e  and  had  a 
jaunty  air  befitting  so  mirthful  and  witty  a  man. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  2d,  pi-eseiit  t'hief  Jiistic© 
of  thv  Supi-eme  Judicial  Court  of  the  ('ouutioii- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  tolwMr.  Justice  Gray's  succeasor 
on  the  bench  of  tlie  Federal  Supreme  Court,  is 
tall  in  stature  and  gaunt  and  solemn,  albeit  not 
without  much  of  his  father's  wit  and  humor,  but 
far  more  strenuous  a  worker  and  liver  than  his 
father  was,  and  less  optittiistiu  and  moi-e  of  a 
stoic.  The  strenuosity  of  his  professional  life, 
the  stern  grappling  not  only 
with  the  facts  of  this  but  the 
mysteries  of  tile  next  world, 
and  the  constant  struggle  of 
a  not  over- strong  physical 
frame  to  carry  the  burdens 
imposed  by  an  insatiably  hun- 
gry  intellect,  an  imperious 
will,  and  lender  heart,  iiave 
left  their  marks  ou  face  and 
form . 

As  tile  son  of  a  man  who 
was  both  physician  and  poet, 
scientist  and  man  of  letter^;. 
Chief  Justice  Holmes, — for 
such  he  must  be  called  still, un- 
til in  rising  he  takes  the  situ 
pier  title  of  "  justice"  again, 
— reveals  in  all  he  says  or 
writes  that  lie  has  )>oth  the 
poet's  amplitude  of  feeling 
and  love  for  and  use  of  sym- 
bolism, and  the  scientist's 
ii!verence  for  truth  and  facts, 
his  metho<l  of  ascertaining 
trntli,  and  his  stern  joy  in 
acceplin);  it  when  found,  lie 
it  ever  so  disillnsioniztng. 
Sometimes  the  poet  in  him  is 
ascendant ;  at  others  the  la- 
tionalistic  scientist  ;  at  all 
times  he  has  the  art  of  stat- 
ing his  thought  in  a  way  that 
justifies  the  opinion  that  he 
is  a  facile,  brilliant  prose 
stylist. 

Like  the  Higginsuus.  — 
H.  L.   and  T.  W.,_Robert 


Gould  SImw,  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  and  so 
many  others  of  the  flower  of  Massachusetts'  in- 
tellectual and  social  aristoci-acy,  young  Holmes 
went  from  Harvard's  classic  linlls  iu  1^461  to  fight 
for  !iis  country  in  the  Civil  War,  and  he  i-eturned 
a  hero,  having  Iven  thrice  w<.'iindt'd,  and  having 
been  brevetted  major,  lieu  tenant -colonel,  and 
colonel  in  turn  for  gallant  and  meritorious  action 
in  the  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Aniietani,  and  Chan- 
cellors villo. 

The  e.\|H'nences  of  this  [wrlion  of  liis  life  have 
so  inler(ie  net  rated  his  being  that  his  judicial  de- 
cisions, his  after-dinner  8[K'echeP,  his  eulogies  of 
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departed  friends,  bis  conversation  at  the  club,  are 
all  both  adorned  and  illuminated  bv  martial 
figures  of  speech  and  ideals  of  a  soldi(»r's  sense  of 
duty  and  honor.  Indeed,  so  much  does  the  idea 
possess  liim  that  thci  soldier's  proffer  of  self  for 
country  is  of  all  acts  the  noblest,  that  in  a  pnssa<re 
of  singular  impressiveness  and  poignancy,  in 
whicli  he  reveals  his  gen(?ral  agnosticism  as  to 
the  meaning  of  tin*  universe  and  his  fear  lest  all 
life  be  illusion,  he  adds  tliis  one  fact  of  which  he 
is  sure, — namely,  "that  the  faith  is  true  and 
adorable  which  leads  a  soldier  to  throw  away  his 
life  in  obedience  to  blindly  accepted  duty,  in  a 
cause  wdiich  he  little  undei'stands,  in  a  plan  of 
campaign  of  which  he  has  no  notion,  under 
tactics  of  which  he  does  not  see  the  use." 

Like  all  gallant  gentlemen  soldiers,  young 
Holmes  had  wliile  figjiting,  and  now  has,  sincere 
respect  for  his  foes — for  their  lienor  and  for  their 
bravery.  ''The  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,"  he 
says,  **need  no  explanations;  they  can  join  in 
commemorating  a  soldier's  death  with  feelings 
not  different  in  kind,  whether  he  fell  toward  them 
or  by  their  side."  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  to  the 
' '  noble  enemies  "  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  that  he  credits  his  learning  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  thirty  and  more  years  ago,  which  he 
still  holds,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  quoted  as 
expressing  his  point  of  view  of  human  life  as  well 
as  anything  wliich  could  be  cited,  although  it 
lacks  some  of  the  negations  and  questionings  of 
characteristic  ohitcv  dicta^  which  also  might  well 
be  quoted  were  there  space. 

In  the  strife  with  Southerners  during  the  Civil 
War  he  savs  that  he  learned  : 

That  the  joy  of  life  is  living,  is  to  put  all  one\s  powers 
as  far  as  they  will  go ;  that  the  measure  of  power  is 
obstacles  overcome  ;  to  ride  boldly  at  what  is  in  front  of 
you,  be  it  fence  or  enemy  ;  to  pray,  not  for  comfort,  but 
for  coml)at :  to  keep  the  soldier's  faith  against  the 
doubts  of  civil  llfr,  more  l^esetting  and  harder  to  over- 
come than  afl  tiic  misgivings  of  the  battlefield,  and  to 
remember  that  di^ty  is  not  to  be  proved  in  the  evil  day, 
but  tj^^n  to  be  ol>eye<l  unquestioning ;  to  love  glory 
more  tiian  the  temptations  of  wallowing  ease,  but  to 
know  that  one's  final  judge  is  one's  self. 

Feeling  thus  toward  tlie  Southern  soldier  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  the  South  need  have 
no  fear  that  cases  coming  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication  in  which  the  Southern 
point  of  view  is  involved  will  not  have  a  fair 
hearing.  Grant  was  more  of  a  friend  to  the 
South  than  Stanton  the  administrator  or  Sumner 
the  legislator,  and  Kitchener  has  done  more  to 
make  racial  unity  possible  in  South  Africa  than 
Milner.  So  Holmes,  who  fought  the  South,  will 
judge  the  South  l)etter  than  Hoar,  who  knew  it 
only  from  afar. 


\\\  describing  the  sensations  of  a  soldier's  life. 
Chief  Justice  Holmes  has  the  gripping,  realistic 
powder  which  Stephen  Crane  strove  after,  but 
witli  the  advantage  over  Crane  of  having  under- 
gone what  he  describes  ;  and  as  one  reads  the 
brief,  vivid,  unforgettable  word -pictures  of  his 
inilitarv  career,  whicli  Chief  Justice  Holmes  has 
again  and  again  painted  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Grand  Army,  or  for  youths  at  Har- 
vard, or  for  disciples  in  the  law,  one  cannot  but 
wish  that  ho  might  have  found  time  from  his 
professional  toil  to  have  painted  on  a  larger  can- 
vas, in  the  form  of  fiction,  a  story  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  his  rare  powers  as  an  analyst  and 
as  a  stylist  might  have  found  opportunity  for  full 
expression. 

A  man  whom  ''Fate's  dark  opacity'*  ha? 
made  a  calm  awaiter  of  personal  Destiny. — as 
much  so  as  ever  Omar  the  Persian  or  Marcus 
Aurelius  the  Roman  were, — and  a  man  to  whom 
the  martial  virtues  are  the  highest,  and  a  jurist 
who  believes  that  •'  the  present  has  a  right  to 
govern  itself  so  far  as  it  can,"  and  to  whom 
'*  historic  continuity  with  the  past  is  not  a  duty, 
it  is. only  a  necessity,"  is  not  likely  to  balk  at  the 
word  Destiny  when  applied  to  national  policy,  or 
to  draw  back  from  a  course  of  action  for  the  na- 
tion which  involves  possible  war,  or  to  be  over- 
much obedient  to  past  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution,  if  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  ati- 
just  judicial  decision  to  the  present  need,  as  in- 
terpreted by  popular  vote  or  by  legislative 
decree.  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  spec- 
ulation as  to  what  course  Justice  Holmes  will 
follow,  after  he  ascends  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  in  passing  upon  the  military,  diplomatic, 
and  legislative  history  of  the  nation  since  1898. 
so  far  as  it  is  amena})le  to  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. One  does  not  need  to  know  how  far  he 
was  "sounded"  by  the  President  ere  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  to  be  quite  certain  that  he 
will  not  prove  reactionary  or  obstructive. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  is  not  a  more  con- 
firmed advocate  of  the  strenuous  life  tlian  Chief 
Justice  Holmes.  Both  his  own  thrilling  joy  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Civil  War,  the  passion  of 
which  still  seems  to  him  most  glorious,  and  his 
domination  by  the  scientific  temper  of  his  day. 
lead  him  to  say  that  ''  the  struggle  for  life  is  the 
order  of  the  world,  at  which  it  is  vain  to  repine. 
.  .  .  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  fall  ;  but  meantime 
it  is  for  us  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  point  to  be 
stormed,  and  to  get  there  if  we  can  .  .  .  We 
need  it  (strife  or  war)  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  for  high  and  dangerous  action  teaches  us 
to  believe  as  right  beyond  dispute  things  for 
which  our  doubting  minds  are  slow  to  find  words 
of  proof.      Out   of  heroism  grows  faith  in  the 
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worth  of  heroism.  The  proof  comes  later,  and 
even  may  never  come.  Therefore  1  rejoice  at 
every  dangerous  sport  which  1  see  pursued. "  It 
is  for  uttering  such  sentiments  as  these  to  Har- 
vard students  on  patriotic  holidays  that  Chief 
Justice  Holmes,  along  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  Senator  Lodge,  has  incurred  the  ban  of  the 
coterie  of  the  academic  circle,  which  deprecates 
extolment  of  the  martial  virtues  or  emphasis  on 
athletics. 

Of  course  no  man  born,  bred,  and  educated  as 
Chief  Justice  Holmes  has  been  could  or  would 
undervalue  the  intellectual  side  of  life ;  and  he 
will  bring  to  the  Supreme  bench  not  only  capac- 
ity for  prodigious  industry,  but  learning,  brilliant 
penetration,  still  more  stnking  gifts  of  expression, 
a  theory  of  law  ^  ^  which  draws  its  postulates  and 
its  justification  from  science,"  and  a  knowledge 
of  anthropology,  economics,  penology,  and  allied 
themes  which  few,  if  any,  judges  now  on  the 
l>ench  possess.  But  neither  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments nor  his  occasional  exaltation  of  intel- 
lect above  feeling  can  obscure  the  fact  that  he  is 
fundamentally  a  man  of  feeling.  Life  for  him  is 
forever  being  seen  and  defined  in  terms  of  pas- 
sion and  action,  not  of  reason  and  contemplation. 
A  bencli  full  of  such  judges  would  be  dangerous; 
a  bench  adorned  and  supplemented  by  one  such 
may  somehow  seem  less  distant  and  superhuman 
and  coldly  abstract  than  it  often  seems  to  be  now. 
When  human  sympathy,  a  stern  sense  of  duty, 
moral  courage  to  run  counter  to  precedent,  and  to 
declare  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  men  are  joined  in 
one  person  with  intense  hunger  for  facts,  the  ideal 
of  science  in  formulating  generalizations,  long 
experience, — Chief  Justice  Holmes  ascended  the 
bench  in  1882, — and  a  very  vivid,  realistic,  hu- 
man way  of  formulating  opinions,  then  a  judge 
of  exceptional  quality  is  at  hand.  And  such  a 
one  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  masses 
are  quite  right  in  feeling  that  his  judicial  opin- 
ions on  the  Massachusetts  bench  have  shown  him 
to  be  one  who  will  conserve  the  rights  of  man  as 
well  as  those  of  property  ;  and  if  it  be  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  use  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  curb  the  undue  power  of 
vast  aggregations  of  property,  it  is  most  fortunate 
that  the  federal  judiciary  in  its  highest  court  is 
al>out  to  be  reenforced  by  one  who  has  remained 
a  democrat  amid  surroundings  making  for  dis- 
trust and  contempt  of  the  masses. 

That  Justice  Holmes  will  now  and  then,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  say  audacious,  unconven- 


tional words  is  to  be  expected.  The  man  who 
can  tell  Harvard  alumni  and  undergraduates 
assembled  in  Memorial  Hall  that  all  that  Har- 
vard did  in  the  Civil  War  was  * '  to  send  a  few 
gentlemen  into  the  field  who  died  there  becom- 
ingly,** or  who  can  tell  graduates  of  the  Law 
School  assembled  in  honor  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Lang- 
dell  that,  none  of  them  can  deny  that  half  the 
criminal  law  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
who,  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts' ceremony  in  honor  of  John  Marshall, 
ventured  to  intimate  that  Marshall's  work  as  a 
judge  proved  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  * '  a 
strong  intellect"  and  had  <*  a  good  style,  personal 
ascendancy  in  his  court,  courage,  justice,  and 
the  conviction  of  his  party," — such  a  man  may 
now  and  then  disturb  conventional  circles  in 
Washington,  whether  legal  or  political. 

While  intensely  American  in  the  best  sense, 
Chief  Justice  Holmes  is  a  cosmopolite  in  his 
his  reading,  in  personal  acquaintance,  in  his 
sympathies,  and  in  his  ideals  as  a  jurist.  For 
his  own  as  well  as  for  his  father's  sake,  he  has 
been  taken  into  European  circles  which  few 
American  jurists  have  y>enetrated.  He  knows 
Continental  literatures.  He  is  alive  to  Italian 
pioneer  investigation  in  jurisprudence  based  on 
science. 

Socially  he  will  adorn  the  cosmopolitan  society 
of  the  national  capital.  And  in  the  sacred  con- 
fines of  the  court  room,  whether  when  under  pub- 
lic scrutiny  or  when  the  justices  are  "by  them- 
selves," he  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  that 
father- wit  which  so  often  goes  along  with  the 
judicial  temperament.  Of  the  five  requisites  of 
success  in  the  calling  to  which  he  has  given  so 
much  of  his  life,  as  defined  by  the  late  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court, — moral  sense,  brains,  learning,  tact,  and 
experience, — Chief  Justice  Holmes  has  at  least 
four  strongly  marked.  In  addition,  he  has 
what  Chief  Justice  Bradley  said  must  be  added 
to  natural  aptitude, — viz.,  **  power  of  intense 
and  persistent  labor."  That  he  is  a  Papinian.  a 
Cujas,  a  Coke,  a  Hale,  a  Mansfield,  a  Blackstone.  a 
Marshall, — in  short,  a  genius  such  as  arises  now 
and  then  to  put  talent  to  shame  and  dazzle  the  legal 
profession,  none  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  in 
Massachusetts  will  claim.  Nor  will  those  who 
question  most  the  wholeness  of  his  vision  as 
judge  fail  to  pay  homage  to  the  insight  of  his 
partial  views,  or  the  moral  courage  and  lofty 
purposes  of  the  man. 


THE   LATE   DR.   CHARLES    KENDALL  ADAMS. 
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life    and    death    amid    an    unwonted    environ- 
nient. 

*•  He  was  too  good  for  America?"  (\xclaimed 
men  with  gray  side  docks  and  women  in  heavy 
wigs. 

**  Poor  k»arned  man  !  lie  was  out  of  his  eU'- 
ment  in  a  modern  town  like  tliis,"  said  tliose  who 
liad  tasted  '*  (ientile  wisdom." 

And  both  generations  lamented  him  as  a  mar- 
tyr, as  the  victim  <)i  changed  conditions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  hundreds  of 
stores  were  closed  in  honor  of  the  deceased  '*son 
of  Law."  Thousands  of  poor  mechanics,  labor- 
ers, peddlers,  and  pushcartmen  forewent  a  day's 
earnings  to  swell  the  hosts  of  mourners.  Every 
street  on  the  lower  East  Side  was  streaming  witli 
i)eople,  hurrying  and  scurrying  in  the  direction 
of  Henry  Street  and  Montgomery,  where  lay  the 
remains  of  the  great  scholar. 

**I  hope  It  isn't  yet  too  late  to  get  near  the 
rabbi's  house,*'  tht^y  whispered  to  each  other,  with 
solemn  mien. 

•*I  hope  it  isn't.  To  think  that  the  chief 
rabbi — the  memory  of  the  righteous  for  a  bless- 
ing ! — is  no  more !  1  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  believe  it." 

<  *  We  were  not  worthy  of  such  a  man  of  learn- 
ing  and  piety.  It's  for  our  sins  in  this  strange 
land  that  we  have  been  punished.  May  he  plead 
for  poor  Israel  before  tlie  court  of  Heaven." 

By  10  o'clock  the  pavements,  sidewalks,  stoops, 
fire  escapes,  and  o{)en  windows  were  literally 
jammed  with  people.  At  a  distance  it  almost 
looked  as  though  not  the  streets  below,  but  also 
the  walls  of  the  towering  tenement  houses  were 
covered  with  men,  women,  and  children.  News- 
boys were  singing  tlie  names  of  the  Yiddish  pa- 
IHjrs  as  they  pushed  and  jostled  their  way  through 
the  throng.  Here  and  there  a  venerable -looking 
man,  with  dangling  oar-locks  and  dragging  beard, 
was  telling  tiie  peoph*  around  him  of  the  erudi- 
tion and  acumen  for  which  Rabbi  Joseph  had  ac- 
quired fame  throughout  Lithuania,  and  how 
scarce  men  of  his  tyi)e  were  becoming  in  Israel  ; 
whereupon  the  old  women  nodded  their  bewigged 
heads  an<l  sighed,  while  the  men  asked  questions 
and  drew  comparisons. 

The  body  was  washed  and  clad  in  death-clothes, 
a  shroud,  and  a  praying  shawl.  Then  it  was  placed 
in  a  plain  wooden  coffin. 

When  the  proces.^ion  was  started  the  three 
hundred  boys  from  the  religious  schools  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn,  who  preceded  the  hearse, 
burst  into  song.  They  were  chanting  selections 
from  psalms,  and  as  their  lugubrious  soprano 
voices  rang  out,  accompanied  by  the  doleful  jingle 
of  charity  boxes,  many  a  woman  broke  into  sobs. 

The  funeral  proceeiled  to  six  of  the  largest 


synagogues  on  the  East  Side,  in  each  of  wbicli 
brief  services  were  held  while  the  hearse  waited 
in  front  of  the  house  of  God.  There  were  fullv 
50,000  mourners  in  the  crowd  which  followed 
the  coffin  as  far  as  the  ferry, — the  largest  Jewish 
procession  of  its  kind  ever  held  on  American  soil. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  was  born  in  1840,  of  a 
family  of  poor  old-fashioned  Jews, — in  the  town 
of  Kraus,  province  of  Kovno.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  world  in  which  the  Gentile  population  was 
in  the  firm  grip  of  mediaevalism,  and  in  which 
Talmudic  lore  was  the  only  source  of  intellectual 
life  known  to  Israel. 

There  are  no  places  of  amusement  in  a  Ghetto 
of  this  kind.  Playhouses  are  proscribed  by  the 
Talmud.  Balls  or  dancing  schools,  like  those 
which  teem  on  the  east  side  of  New  York,  are  un- 
imaginable. If  there  is  a  public  garden  in  Ta- 
vrig,  you  may  find  it  crowded  with  Jews  of  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  ;  but  if  it  ever  was  at  the  time 
Rabbi  Joseph  was  a  boy  there,  the  sexes  were 
kept  carefully  apart.  The  very  notion  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  taking  a  walk  together,  like  a  Gen- 
tile couple,  would  have  shocked  the  sense  of  de- 
cency of  every  God -fearing  Jew  in  the  place, 
llie  synagogue,  ringing  with  the  voices  of  schol- 
ars, was  at  once  the  clubhouse  and  the  univer- 
sity, the  theater  and  the  house  of  prayer.  <  *  A 
brainy  piece  of  Talmud  is  far  more  delicious 
than  a  fat  piece  of  meat,"  say  the  pious  old  peo- 
ple of  Tavrig. 

At  the  period  in  question  boys  of  the  class  to 
which  belonged  the  future  chief  rabbi  of  New- 
York  never  studied  any  of  the  **  Gentile  sub- 
jects "  taught  in  the  government  schools.  Their 
whole  time  was  occupied  by  the  chedei',  where 
they  spent  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  learn- 
ing the  Old  Testament  under  the  instruction  of  a 
bewhiskered  man  called  mehmed.  Learning  to 
read  and  to  write  Russian  or  German, — any  lan- 
guage, in  fact,  except  Yiddish  Hebrew  and  the 
mixed  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud — 
would  have  Ijecm  looked  upon  as  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  sin,  as  well  as  an  unpardonable 
waste  of  time. 

Already  while  at  chahr  Jacob  attracted  con- 
siderable  attention  by  his  unusual  reasoning  pow- 
ers and  memory.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  en- 
tered the  celebrated  Talmudic  academy  at  Walo- 
jin,  in  the  province  of  Wilna.  Here  he  was  at 
once  singled  out  as  the  most  promising  student 
in  the  place,  as  a  future  •*  great  one  in  Israel.'* 
It  was  here  that  he  was  surnamed  Yankele  Harif, 
or  Jacob  the  keen-witted. 

He  married  in  a  suburb  of  Kovno,   and,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  days,  he  left  his 
bride  soon  after  the  wedding  to  pass  a  year  or* 
two  in  holy  study,  away   from  the  effeminating 
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influences  of  liome.  Tliis  was  the  only  kind  of 
wedding  tour  known  to  the  world  in  which  he 
had  grown  up,  and  the  young  scholar  spent  this 
time  studying  the  Talmud  under  the  guidance  of 
Rabbi  Israel,  of  Salant,  perhaps  the  ablest  Tal- 
mudist  of  his  time. 

Armed  with  a  diploma  from  the  famous 
scholar,  Jacob,  shortly  after  rejoining  his  wife, 
accepted  a  rabbinical  position,  at  first  at  Valon, 
and  then  at  a  larger  town.  His  fame  as  a  <  <  keen 
head  *'  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  was  a  man  of  forty  or  more  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  <<  town -preacher  "  of  Wilna,  known 
as  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Lithuania  and  the  great- 
est center  of  Talmudic  scholarsliip  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  overflowing  immigration  of 
Russian  Jews  to  America,  ushered  in  by  the 
anti-Semitic  riots  of  1880,  had  built  up  on  the 
east  side  of  New  York  at  once  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  Ghetto  of  modern  times.  Am- 
bitious to  outstrip  the  people  at  home,  the  refu- 
gees imported  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  old 
Ghettos  of  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Rou- 
mania.  They  did  not  rest  until  they  had  secured 
the  best  synagogue  singers,  the  leading  wedding 
Ijand,  and  every  Yiddish  actor  known  to  fame. 

When  it  was  decided  to  invite  a  celebrated 
Talmudist  to  become  the  religious  head  of  the 
East  Side,  the  choice  of  the  eighteen  synagogues 
which  had  formed  a  joint  organization  for  the 
purpose  naturallv  fell  upon  the  town- preacher  of 
Wilna. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  arrived  in  New  York  on 
July  7,  1888.  His  advent  was  hailed  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American 
Judaism,  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  religious 
revival  not  only  on  the  east  side  of  New  York, 
but  in  the  Jewish  colony  of  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  hierarchy  in  the 
<'hurch  of  Moses,  yet  the  newly  arrived  Talmud- 
ist was  proclaimed  chief  rabbi,  the  older  ortho- 
dox rabbis  of  New  York  being  expected  to 
recognize  his  authority  of  their  own  accord  and 
out  of  respect  for  his  su|)erior  erudition. 

His  first  seimons  on  American  soil  attracted 
tiie  largest  crowds  ever  seen  on  similar  occasions 
on  the  East  Side,  but  while  these  sermons  fully 
l>ore  out  his  reputation  for  learning  and  acumen, 
the  more  far-sighted  of  his  friends  came  away 
heavy-hearted. 

There  were  plenty  of  immigrants  from  Wilna 
among  those  wlio  came  to  hear  him,  and  some- 
how the  same  people  who  had  admired  his  exhor- 
tations at  home  met  them  rather  lukewarmlv  in 
New  York. 

Rabbi  Joseph  was  the  same,  but  liis  listeners 
had  changed. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  which  they  had 


spent  under  American  influences  they  had  lived 
more  than  they  had  in  all  the  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  their  life  at  home  ;  and  although  many  of  them 
still  clung  to  the  essentials  of  their  faith,  they 
had  learned  to  wear  short  coats  and  to  dispense 
with  their  side- locks,  or  even  to  shave  their 
beards.  They  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  going 
to  theaters  and  reading  newspapers ;  they  had 
attended  public  evening  schools,  and  picked  up  a 
thousand  and  one  of  the  little  things  which  go 
to  make  up  modern  civilization,  and  without 
which  life  now  did  not  seem  to  them  worth 
living. 

Rabbi  Joseph  remained  the  man  of  the  third 
century  he  had  been  brought  up  to  1^,  while  his 
fellow  country  people,  whom  he  came  liere  to  lead, 
were  in  hourly  contact  with  the  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  gap  was  yawning  between 
the  chief  rabbi  and  his  people,  one  which  sym- 
bolized a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  but  which  foreshadowed  the  tragedy 
of  the  newcomer's  life  in  this  country. 

People  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were 
fascinated  by  his  magnetic  personality.  He  was 
a  plain-spoken,  mild -tempered,  unsophisticated, 
modest  man.  His  heart  went  out  to  Lithuania. 
There  are  college- bred  people  in  Wilna,  too,  but 
there  the  old-fashioned  members  of  the  com- 
munity still  hold  sway,  while  here  the  modern 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Ghetto.  One  cannot  wear  a  long- 
skirted  coat  without  l:>eing  scoffed  at  as  a  ^  <  green- 
horn." The  very  Yiddish  of  the  people  on  the 
East  Side  is  full  of  English  words  and  phrases 
to  which  the  imported  preacher  was  a  stranger. 

The  worshippers  who  attended  his  sermons 
found  them  <' green,*' — a  term  applied  in  the 
New  York  Ghetto  to  everything  that  is  not  up 
to  the  American  standard  as  interpreted  by  the 
East  Side.  They  looked  down  upon  his  ways  as 
they  do  upon  the  man  who  has  not  replaced  his 
Russian  cap  by  a  Grand  Street  hat.  The  cele- 
brated Talmudist  strained  every  effort  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  new  environment.  He  took  pains 
to  say  ** street'*  instead  of  gass,  and  <<room** 
instead  of  zimmer ;  he  strove  to  intersperse  his 
good  Lithuanian  Yiddish  with  broken  bits  of 
English  phraseology,  as  he  saw  his  followers  do  ; 
but  all  this,  so  far  from  tending  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  him  and  his  flock,  only  seemed 
to  accentuate  the  unnaturalness  of  his  position. 
His  audiences  were  gradually  thinning  out.  His 
sermons  became  few  and  far  between. 

He  was  the  same  Jacob  the  keen-witted  as  of 
yore,  but  the  people  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self had  heard  scores  of  effective  speakers  in 
Yiddish  and  in  English. 

The  older  rabbis  of  the  Ghetto  were  not  slow 
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to  apiirei'iaio  tlie  Bittiatimi.  Noc  utily  liiil  llicy 
refuBtt  to  ruciiniiuKi'  liis  siijwriiii'hy,  but  tliey  cvi'ti 
SiMi'il  tliis  tilli?  of  "rhiff  raiil.i"'  to  llioir  UHim-s. 
Thus  llje  Kast  Si<lt)  f(iuii<)  itself  in  |h)shi'!;sloii  of 
as  itiuiiy  c!iii.-f  rabbis  ns  it  liail  oilhutlo.x  religious 

OiK!  of  ilio  itinovatious  inlnuluiM'il  iu  tlu'  uiiim- 
«f  Habbi  Josi'i>b  wns  a  sysii'ui  of  s[i|ii'ivisiiijj  [lie 
"  kosher"  sJayirig  of  (.■aiile.  in  ordiT  lo  iiisuvu 
thiit  tliu  meat  1)uu>;1it  by  tlie  fiiilliliil  was  |>re- 
panK]  iu  accunliuxru  willi  [In-  laws  of  Morcs  utui 
the  TaliiUKi,  a  fo^^e  of  iiD^iiectiiig  mbbis  ami 
thoe.htim  (slayers)  was  aiipoiuleii,  Tbeae  actdl  uii- 
(lor  the aiiiH-rviHioii  of  lliecliief  rabbi,  ami  tho  i>a- 
troDS  of  tlioso  wlioli'hdih-  Imtdiei's  who  subiuiiteil 
U>  tills  system  receivetl  reviifKiaurs  ileclaring  tlioir 
■neat  "koshor," 

This  gave  lise  to  a  conflict  of  iiuert-sts  in  the 
iiii.>at  busiiicsti.  The  (jliettu  was  turu  into  fac- 
tions, thu  biildiers  of  u;ich  foclion  (lisgilayiup  the 
ceniticate  of  a  different  ■■  i-liitf  rabbi "  in  his  win- 

The  enemios  of  the  new  sysl cbarj^etl  liabbi 

Joseph  with  trying  to  force  <i|hi]i  llu^  [>oor  |ieo{>)c 
a  corolikii  (meat  task)  like  tlie  otu-  iinposeil  upon 
the  Jews  in  liussia.  Am  a  maiter  of  fac;t,  )iow- 
ever,  he  hail  very  little  tu  <Jo  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  nieiu'uri'.  ili<  was  ueither  a  man 
of  affairs  nor  a  fighter,  lie  remained  absorljed 
in  the  intricaciittt  of  his  Talmud  ;  i-oriiaiiied  ab- 
sorbed in  the  third  w-nturv.  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  all  his  life.      His  gr^t   .lesii-e  was  to  b<* 


tillowwl  to  read  his  holy  b.n-.ks  nn<lisHirl)ed.  lim 
the  meal  ccrlilicate  which  i>orc  his  iiaim'  pr.  ved 
to  have  a  far  greater  fascination  for  the  piou:* 
lious<'wife  of  the  (ibi:tlo  than  those  of  his  rivals, 
and  tlie  struggle  became  nLOw  biiter  every  day. 
Pi'ople  aecusiid  the  organiitalion  which  paiil  liiin 
bis  salary  of  acting  in  league  with  a  bnieher  trust, 
anil  the  rabbi  himself  with  serving  the  rich 
against  the  poor.  To  i^iip  the  clitnax,  be  delivered 
several  sermons  against  tra'ie  unionism.  ]n  one 
of  th.'se,  which  was  delivered  upon  the  death  of 
thive  Jewish  childi-en  by  fire,  lie  explained  the 
disaster  as  a  manifeslation  of  divine  wrath  called 
forth  by  the  large  nnuLlmrs  of  .lewish  working- 
men  Ix'longing  lo  labor  organisations. 

Tlii.s  was  the  saihlest  jwiod  of  his  life.  Hav- 
ing s[>ent  all  his  former  days  in  the  pi'-acetul 
study  of  his  favorite  subject,  and  aniid  the  cor- 
dial reveii'nce  of  devout  men  ami  women,  he  was 
now  drawn  into  <liseuj'siim  of  practical  issues 
with  which  he  had  neither  [latience  nor  faniiii- 
arily. 

(iiief  Rabbi  Joseph  was  the  epitome  of  ji 
worhl  which  was  and  still  is,  but  is  doomed  no; 
lo  !n'.  The  Tahnml,  wbich  be  knew  so  well,  is 
the  soul  of  a  jwoplc  ;  but  aiLOthei-  soul,  ihe  Mod- 
ern ."Spirit,  is  crowding  it  out  of  the  liosom  of 
life  on  lo  Ihe  diist-covered  shelves  ot  history. 
In  the  Ghettos  of  .America  this  pi-ocess  goes  on 
umch  niore  rapidly  than  it  does  in  Italibi  Joseph's 
birthplace.  The  celebraieil  Tabniidiat  died  hen- 
like  a  llower  transplanted  lo  uncongenial  soil. 


THE   RUSSIAN   JEW   IN   AMERICA. 

BY  MAURICE  FISHBERG.   M.D. 


THE  history  of  the  Jews  in  Auierica  l>e- 
gins  with  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
by  Columbus.  It  has  been  ostabhslied  l)eyond 
question  tliat  at  least  ^ve  Jews  were  with  him  on 
his  first  voyage.  Among  the  first  settlers  in 
South  America  and  Mexico,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  many  Jews,  mostly  refu- 
gees from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  of  these 
again  emigrated  to  the  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Many  other  Jews  came  directly  from  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Portugal.  There  are  records 
showing  that  there  were  German  and  Portu- 
guese Jews  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1650. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  colonies  was  comparatively  small  ; 
in  1818,  Mordecai  M.  Noah  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  3,000,  and  Isaac  C.  Harby  put  it  at  6,000 
in  1826.  The  American  Almanac  of  1 840  speaks 
of  15,000.  The  number  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  did  not  materially  increase  up  to  1880, 
when  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Israelites  estimated 
them  at  230,257.  Theliussian  Jewish  immigra- 
tion began  at  that  time,  and  in  1888  Isaac  Mar- 
kens  estimated  tlie  American  Jewry  at  400,000, 
nearly  double  that  of  eight  years  before.  The 
American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  1901-02  shows 
that  in  1900  there  were  1,058,133  Jews  in 
America.  The  largest  number,  400,000,  is  cred- 
ited to  New  York  ;  Pennsylvania,  with  95,000  ; 
niinois,  with  75,000  ;  Idaho  and  Nevada  appear 
as  having  the  least, — 300  Jews  each.  This  esti- 
mate is  far  too  low.  According  to  a  statistical 
investigation  by  Mr.  Josepli  Jacobs,  based  on 
the  number  of  dead  interred  in  Jewish  cemeteries, 
it  has  lately  been  calculated  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  584,788  Jews  in  Greater  New  York, 
which  is  184,788  more  than  that  of  the  American 
Jewish  Year  Book.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  etc.  i  think  that 
■  l.oOii^pOO  is  nearer  the  truth.  This  means  that 
there  are  more  Jews  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country,  excepting  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Greater  New  York,  with  its  584,- 
788  Jews,  has  more  than  Prussia  (379,716), 
France  (80,000),  and  Italy  (50,000)  combined. 
When  the  first  Russian- American  (-ongregation 
was  organized  in  New  York,  on  June  4,  1852, 
it  had  less  than  two  dozen  members.  But  since 
1882  the  number  of  Russian  Jews  has  been  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  at  present  tlieir  number  in 
Greater  New  York  is  estimate<l  at  367,690. 


A  fter  Alexander  \\.  was  assassinated  on  March. 
14.  1S81,  repeated  anti- Jewish  riots  broke  out 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Thousands  of  Jewish 
lionu'S  were  destrovod,  and  manv  Jews  who  were 
rich,  or  at  least  in  easv  circumstances,  suddenlv 
found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty.  The  police 
and  tlie  militarv  authorities  did  not,  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  these  riots,  make  any  serious  attempts 
to  help  the  Jews,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
known  they  even  assisted  in  the  pillaging  of  Jew- 
ish property.  The  cause  of  these  riots  is  known 
to  have  \yeen  purely  political.  The  constant  dis- 
content of  the  Russian  peasants,  due  to  incessant 
oppression  by  the  Russian  authorities  and  unbear- 
able taxation,  endangered  the  stability  of  the  new 
government  under  Alexander  III.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  inspired  press  used  the  Jew  as  a 
means  of  distracting  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  from  their  discontent  and  revolutionary 
tendency.  They  i)ointed  out  that  many  of  the 
younger  Jews  participated  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  Nihilists,  and  that  the  Jews 
were  consetjuently  responsible  for  tlie  death  of 
the  * '  Czar-Emancipator. " 

The  distressing  condition  of  the  Jews  became 
absolutely  intolerable  on  May  15,  1885,  when  the 
so-called  ^^  May  Laws'^  were  enacted  in  Russia. 
These  consist  essentially  of  the  establishment  of 
the  **  Pale  of  Settlement"  of  fifteen  governments 
(districts)  in  Poland,  Ukraine,  Lithunia, — *'  All 
stolen  by  Russia  from  other  people"  (Harold 
Frederic), — in  which  the  Jews  may  live,  and  pro- 
hibiting tliem  from  living  in  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia. In  the  "Pale"  the  Jews  may  live  only  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  not  in  the  villages.  All 
the  leases  and  mortgages  held  by  the  Jews  on 
landed  estates  were  canceled  by  this  act.  These 
laws,  in  addition  to  older  laws  exacting  from 
Jews  special  taxation  on  property,  rents,  legacies, 
breweries,  vinegar  fac^tories,  printing  presses,  etc., 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Jews  to  sustain  themselves.  Even  meat  killed 
*'  kosher"  is  taxed  in  Russia,  so  that  a  Jew  has 
to  pay  for  a  pound  ^^-  meat  nearly  double  the 
price  for  that  which  is  not  *' kosher."  Jewish 
children  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools  and 
universities  to  the  extent  of  only  5  j)er  cent,  of 
the  population  ;  and,  as  there  are  cities  in  the 
'*  Pale"  in  which  the  population  consists  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  Jews,  the  benches  of  the  high 
schools  are  vacant,  while  hundreds  of  the  Jewish 
youth  are  vainly  applying  for  adm\^"ft\R>\\.  '^Hjkfexvi- 
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suit  of  tliese  restrictions  can  be  easily  imagined. 
The  first  relief  came  by  emigration.  Baron 
de  Hirsch  rendered  some  assistance.  He  aided 
many  to  emigrate  to  Argentine  and  to  C'anada. 
Hut  the  United  States,  with  its  great  opportuni- 
ties, attracted  most  of  them,  and  up  to  date 
over  600,000  Russian-Jewish  immigrants  have 
settled  here.  Freedom  from  oppression  was  the 
chief  attraction  to  this  ccjuntry.  Then  the  great 
opportunities  offered  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Jews, — whose  enterprising  spirit,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  inexhaustible  energy  are  well 
known, — were  other  attractions.  Here  he  may 
engage  in  any  business,  trade,  follow  any  voca- 
tion, and  as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws 
of  the  country  he  is  not  interfered  with.  The 
schools  and  universities  are  open  to  him, — a  fact 
which  attracted  many.  I  personally  know  a 
goodly  number  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  reason  alone.  All  these,  and 
many  other  minor  causes,  have  been  operative  in 
the  Jewish  immigration  to  America,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  if  conditions  in  Russia  keep  up  in  the 
manner  they  liave  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at 
least  one -half  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  will  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century. 

OCCUPATION    OF    THE    JEWS    IN    RUSSIA. 

It  has  been  stated  by  people  who  have  never 
l)een  in  Russia  that  the  Jews  never  engage  in 
any  occupation  requiring  manual  labor  ;  that 
they  are  nearly  all  merchants,  small  traders, 
agents,  and  solicitors.  How  false  this  is  can  be 
seen  from  the  statistics  gathered  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobe,  showing  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  <<Palo"  are  artisans  (Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  115-116),  which  is  a 
higher  prop)ortion  than  in  the  general  commu- 
nities of  either  France  or  Prussia.  They  work 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  furriers,  bookbinders, 
house  painters,  opticians,  diamond  setters, 
glovers,  tanners,  watchmakers,  etc.  In  fact,  I 
have  observed  that  in  many  cities  in  the  Pale  no 
work  can  be  done  on  Saturdays  because  the 
Jewish  artisans  observe  the  Sabbath  ;  and  it  is 
agreed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
4litionB,  that  should  the  Jews  leave  in  a  body  it 
would  canst*  an  industrial  and  commercial  disas- 
t«r  in  Russia  from  whic^h  it  would  take  years  to 
rocover.  In  the  "  Pale,'*  particularly,  there  would 
}w  no  skilled  artisans  to  replace  them.  It  is 
also  agreed  by  all  tliat  as  skilled  artisans  they 
are  of  the  best.  In  fact,  the  Russians  give 
them  preference  on  account  of  their  skill,  steadi- 
neHH,  and  s<»briety,  the  two  latttjr  qualities  being 
uncommon  among  the  Russian  workmen  to  the 
same  extiMit.      Resides  all  these,   the  Jews  are 


represented  in  the  learned  professions  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Russians.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  law,  architecture,  engineering,  jour- 
nalism, and  the  like.  A  great  number  have 
also  achieved  international  fame  as  musicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  writers,  poets,  and  scientists. 

THE    JEW    PHYSICALLY. 

The  two  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  Jew  are  iheir  short  stature  and  their  con- 
tracted, flat  chest.  Their  average  height  is  about 
five  feet  four  inches,  equaling  in  this  regard  the 
average  American  youth,  who  has  yet  two  to  three 
inches  to  grow.  I  have  observed,  by  measuring 
3,000  Jews  of  all  ages  in  New  York,  that  this 
short  stature  improves  greatly  under  the  favorable 
environment  of  the  United  States.  I  find  that 
the  Jews  born  here  are  about  one  inch  taller  than 
their  Russian  parents.  The  same  can  be  stated 
about  their  characteristic  narrow  chests.  Those 
Jews  born  in  the  United  States  are  decidedly  of 
superior  development.  The  characteristic  *«  Jew- 
ish *'  attitude  of  the  body  and  the  peculiar  facial 
expression,  coupled  with  that  long,  narrow,  prom- 
inent, and  hooked  nose,  so  much  exploited  by  the 
caricaturists,  is  a  myth  in  the  case  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  Any  one  passing  through  the  streets  of 
the  East  Side  will  soon  be  convinced  of  this  fact. 
We  find  here  not  one,  but  at  least  a  dozen  Jewish 
**  types," — Jews  with  long  faces  and  Jews  with 
broad  faces,  the  latter  reminding  one  of  the  Mon- 
golians ;  long,  broad,  curved,  hooked,  prominent, 
and  flat  noses.  While  the  majoiity  of  the  Jews 
have  dark  hair  and  eyes,  still  we  find  a  large  pro- 
portion of  blondes,  with  light  or  red  hair,  and 
blue  or  gray  eyes.  All  .these  physical  traits  are 
of  importance  from  the  anthropological  stand- 
point, throwing  some  doubt  on  the  supposed  puri- 
ty of  the  Jewish  race. 

To  disp<jl  an  erroneous  inference,  we  must  em- 
phasize that  the  stunted  ap|)earance  of  the  Jew 
by  no  means  incapacitates  him  from  meeting  the 
usual  contingencies  of  every-day  life.  As  has  been 
shown  by  Herbert  Spencer,  tall  and  museular  men, 
who  can  lift  great  weights,  jump  great  heights,  or 
run  great  distances,  are  not  usually  the  ones  who 
are  fitted  to  withstand  the  strain  of  modem  life, 
or  do  hard  work  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jew,  we  may  observe  the  energy 
he  lacks  in  his  muscles  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
his  nervous  system,  thus  adapting  him  to  with- 
stand the  hazards  (»f  modern  civilization,  when 
brute  force  is  of  rather  secondary  importance. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  the  Russian  Jew  finds 
himself  handicap])e<l  to  a  greater  extent  than  im- 
migrants of  other  nationalities.  Besides  the  lack 
of  the  English  language,  he  also  finds  all  the.  con- 
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ditions  different  from  those  under  whicli  he  was 
reared  in  his  native  country.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  tlie  industrial  development  of  Russia,  partic- 
ularly the  fifteen  governments  of  the  *'  Pale,"  is  at 
least  fifty  years  behind  that  of  the  United  States. 
Any  trade  that  he  may  have  spent  years  in  ac- 
quiring he  must  learn  over  again,  according  to 
American  methods.  The  only  useful  qualifica- 
Ition  a  Russian  immigrant  brings  over  with  him 
to  the  United  States  is  his  adaptability.  This  he 
has  acquired  during  constant  migrations  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years,  bringing  him  in  contact 
with  all  peoples  and  their  civilizations,  and  ren- 
dering his  organism  pliable.  This  power  of  easy 
adaptation  to  a  new  environment  is  peculiar  to 
the  Jews  to  such  an  extent  that  scientists  are  in- 
clined to  consider  them  a  cosmopolitan  people, 
who  can  live  and  prosper  in  all  continents,  in 

.  all  climates,  and  under  anv  environment.  An- 
other  characteristic  of  tlie  Jewish  immigrant  is 

'  his  readiness  to  absorb  and  assimilate  new  ideas, 
new  sentiments,  new  conceptions  of  life,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  generations  the  de- 
scendants of  that  uncouth  Russian  Polish  Jew 
appropriate  Ameiican  modes  of  life  and  activity, 
and  are  no  more  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  population.  It  is  all  due  to  his 
ready  response  to  new  environment  and  new 
spirit  of  the  time. 

SOCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    LIFK    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Looking  at  the  conditions  in  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  we  can  observe  clearly 
the  metamorphosis  the  Russian  Jew  has  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  a  few  years'  residence  here. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  Jewish  child  below  thirteen 
years  of  age  who  does  not  attend  public  school. 
After  graduation  from  tlie  grammar  school, 
many  avail  themselves  of  the  education  offered 
in  the  City  College,  high  schools,  and  normal  col- 
leges, as  well  as  the  universities.  Over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  the  City  College  and  the 
Normal  College  are  known  to  be  children  of  the' 
Ghetto.  The  professions  are  being  crowded 
with  '- East  Sid ei-s."  The  Ea.stern  Medical  So- 
ciety has  a  membership  of  four  hundred  physi- 
cians and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  entered 
the  profession  within  the  past  ten  years.  There 
are  in  New^  York,  I  am  informed,  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  lawyers  of  Jewish  faith,  more  than  one- 
half  of  whom  were  adfhittcd  tu  the  bar  within 
the  last  ten  years.*  Most  of  the  city  departments 
have  East  Side  Jews  employed  in  various  capaci- 
ties. On  Broadway  and  the  surrounding  streets 
one  observes  the  immense  number  of  Jews  en- 
gaged in  the  various  business  pursuits, — the  Co- 
bens,  tlie  Levys,  Goldsteins,  Goldl^ergs,  Silver- 
steins,  etc.,  are   in    the  majority.      In  fact,  the 


tailoring  and  the  allied  trades  largely  are  i 
Jewish  hands.  A  great  proportion  of  thes 
Broadway  merchants  and  manufacturers  ar 
Russians,  who  have  been  less  tlian  twenty  yeai 
in  the  United  States.  The  Russian  Jew  whc 
living  on  the  East  Side,  meets  with  prosperity 
moves  uptown,  as  a  rule.  lie  thus  does  wha 
the  Americans,  Irish,  and  (Germans  have  done. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  the  Rus 
sian  Jews  are  mostly  engaged  in  tailoring  an 
peddling  is  erroneous.  While  it  is  true  tha 
most  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  c 
America  has  been  produced  by  Jews,  still  it  is 
fact  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  Russian 
Jewisli  artisans  are  engaged  in  tailoring.  Anothe 
important  point  is  that  the  Jews  in  America  hav 
revolutionized  the  tailoring  trade  by  i)racticall 
destroying  the  market  for  second-hand  clothing 
For  the  same  price,  and  even  less  than  had  to  b 
paid  for  second-haml  clothing  ten  years  ago,  on 
may  procure  new  clothing.  Tin*  value  of  this  fror 
the  hygienic  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated 

There  are  very  few  factories  in  which  one  ma 
not  find  a  certain  proportion  of  Jews  employed 
As  furriers,  jtnvelers,  diamond  setters,  watcL 
makers,  house  painters,  carpenters,  tanners,  aiK 
cigar  makers  they  are  known  to  be  skilleil.  Th 
women  work  at  neckwear,  millinery,  artificia 
flowers,  and  cigar  and  cigarette  making  and  th 
easier  forms  of  tailoring.  Many  are  engaged  a 
saleswomen  in  the  department  stores ;  as  clerks 
bookkeepers,  and  typewriters  in  the  office  build 
ings  down  town.  The  public  schools  in  th 
Ghetto  district  of  New  York  are  mainly  taugh 
by  Jewish  women.  < 

Socially,  also,  the  Russian  Jew  has  peculiari 
ties.  The  older  generation  does  not  know  any 
thing  about  modern  social  organization  of  clubs 
neither  do  they  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  sa 
loons  or  other  questionable  resorts.  But  they  in 
variably  enroll  their  names  on  the  list  of  one  o 
more  benevolent  societies,  secret  orders,  and  con 
gregations.  This  is  new  with  him.  In  RuBsii 
there  are  no  benevolent  organizations.  The  stric 
laws  of  the  bureaucratic  government  prohibi 
any  form  of  organization.  Here  it  is  the  greates 
pride  of  a  Jew  to  become  an  officer  of  a  benevoleu 
society,  and  his  wife  and  children  share  the  pride 

The  majority  of  the  Jewish  laborers  who  hav< 
been  in  this  country  for  some  time  are  member 
of  the  labor  unions  of  their  trade.  Some  tradei 
in  the  East  Side  are  organized  to  an  extent  equa 
to  that  of  American  or  British  skilled  laborers. 

The  younger  generation  have  their  si^cial  clubs 
of  which  there  are  a  good  numl)er  on  the  Eas 
Side.  To  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  thes< 
clubs  have  no  bars  where  spirituous  liquors  an 
sold.     They  prefer  to  drink  soda  water.     When 
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ever  these  clubs  or  societies  arrange  for  a  ball  or 
picnic,  they  are  cliarged  douVjle  rates  for  the  use 
of  the  hall  or  picnic  grounds  ;  the  excuse  given 
by  the  proprietor  is  that  he  will  sell  very  littk 
liquor  to  Russian  Jews,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  being  his  chief  source  of  income. 

The  East  Side  maintains  tliree  Jewish  theaters 
and  several  music  halls.  In  the  former  one  can 
often  see  some  excellent  productions,  well  staged 
and  acted  bv  talented  artists.  The  latter  are,  on 
an  average,  below  the  standard  which  might  be 
desired.  The  theaters  also  are  practically  an 
American  development,  because  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  the  Russian  government  has  prohib- 
ited Jewish  theaters. 

There  are  six  daily  papers  published  in  the 
'  East  Side,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over 
100,000  daily.  The  habit  of  reading  a  daily  pa- 
per has  also  been  acquired  in  America.  The 
Russian  Government  does  not  permit  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Yiddish  newspaper,  though  there  are  a 
few  Hebrew  papers,  whose  circulation,  however, 
is  limited.  Here  nearly  every  Jew  reads  his 
daily  paper,  and  as  almost  all  the  Russian  Jews 
can  read  Yiddish,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  six  dailies.  The  public  libraries 
in  New  York  City  are  patronized  by  the  Russian 
.fews  proportionately  moifc  than  by  others.  This 
fact  will  be  attested  to' by  all  the  librarians  in  the 
city.  It  is  remarkable  how  infrequently  they 
apply  for  modern  popular  fiction.  The  Aguilar 
Free  Library  in  the  Jewish  section  circulates 
more  of  the  works  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley 
and  similar  writers  and  philosophers  than  any 
other  library  in  New  York. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Russian  Jew  is 
not  amenable  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  teach- 
ings. The  Betli  Israel  Hospital,  founded  and 
maintained  in  the  most  excellent  condition 
by  Russia!!  Jews  in  New  York  City,  is  good 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  can  be  stated  posi- 
tively that  nearly  every  Jewish  man,  woman, 
or  child  is  vaccinated.  There  were,  therefore, 
less  than  ten  cases  of  smallpox  among  Russian 
Jews  during  the  recent  epidemic,  although  the 
disease  was  raging  uptown.  In  case  of  conta- 
gious disease,  when  the  Health  Department  pla- 
4^ards  a  house,  no  neighbor  will  enter  it  for  fear 
of  contagion.  TIk;  United  Hebrew  Charities  has 
lately  inaugurated  a  systematic  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  in  the  East  Side.  Miss  Gertrude 
Friedlander,  who  was  assigned  by  this  organiza- 
tion to  instruct  the  relatives  of  the  consumptives 
of  the  dangers  of  contagion,  has  achieved  remark- 
able results.  Most  of  the  consumptives  referred 
to  me  for  examination  are  anxious  to  learn  how 
to  save  those  dear  to  them  from  becoming  in- 
fected with  the  dread  disease.     This  shows  that 


the  Jew  is  receptive  when  approached  by  a  conj- 
petent  person.  This  he  also  learned  in  the  United 
States.  In  Russia,  very  few  Jews  know  about 
the  dangers  of  contagion,  and  the  hospitals  are  in 
the  most  pitiful  state  from  the  hygienic  standpoint. 

POLITICAL    ACTIVITY    OF    TUE    JEWS. 

Many  of  the  younger  people  have  their  names 
enrolled  in  the  political  organizations.  It  cannot 
be  stated  that  any  political  party  is  given  prefer- 
ence. There  are  probably  as  many  Russian - 
Jew  Republicans  as  Democrats.  It  may  be  stated, 
though,   that  the  majority  of  the  business  men 

I  vote  the  Republican  ticket  in  federal  elections 
and  the  Democratic  in  municipal  elections.  That 
the  Russian-Jewish  vote  cannot  be  bought  was 
demonstrated  at  the  last  municipal  election  in 
New^  York  City.  The  Jewish  districts  went  sol- 
idly for  the  Reform  ticket,  although  in  previous 
elections  Tammany  Hall  almost  invariably  car- 
ried these  districts. 

Some  are  adherents  of  the  various  socialistic 

,  political  organizations  in  the  East  Side,  but  the 
Socialists  are  constantly  losing  ground  here. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  the  United  States 
the  Russian  Jew  learns  to  appreciate  our  form  of 
government,  which  he,  for  obvious  reasons,  en- 
joys more  than  any  one  else.  And  during  our 
late  war  with  Spain,  proportionally  a  greater  num- 

/  ber  of  Russian  Jews  enrolled  in  the  volunteer 
army  than  of  the  other  immigrant  population  in 
the  United  States.  The  regular  army  also  has 
a  good  number  of  Russian  Jew^s  in  its  ranks. 
Their  bravery,  energy,  and  power  of  endurance 
has  frequently  been  praised  by  officers  of  the  army. 
We  thus  see  that  the  Russian  Jew  is  adapting 
himsel^to  American  life.    Physically  he  improves 

•  his  statu  re,' chest  development,  and  muscular  sys- 
tem under  the  fa>?brattle  environment  of  the  United 
States.  He  prAsix^rs  in  business  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  most  other  immigrants  ;  he  supplies  a 
large  contingent  of  people  engaged  in  intellect- 
ual and  professional  pursuits  as  physicians,  law- 
yers, teachers,  architects,  journalists,  and  tlie 
like.  He  adopts  American  habits,  as  club  life, 
reads  newspapers,  organizes  labor  unions  and 
patronizes  the  public  libraries  extensively.  When 
called  upon,  lie  fights  for  the  country  which  has 
given  him  freedom.  All  this,  added  to  his 
steadiness,  sobriety,  and  industrious  habits,  tends 
to  show  that  the  Jew  of  the  future  will  ).>e  a  good 
American  citizen.  The  observation  that  the  first 
generation  of  immigrant  population  tend  to  de- 
generation, for  various  reasons,  does  not  hold 
good  with  the  Russian  Jew.  Their  descendants 
are  positively  improving  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually  under  the  favorable  influence  of 
American  conditions. 
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THE  twelfth  censu.s  of  inanufactures  was  a 
gigantic  statistical  work,  more  difficult  and 
complicated  than  any  similar  inquiry  ever  under- 
taken. It  has  been  completed  within  two  years 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  field  work  began. 
This  is  in  acconlance  with  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress, which  fixed  a  two-year  time  limit  in  the 
census  act.  It  is  less  than  one -half  the  time 
consumed  in  the  compilation  of  similar  statistics 
of  previous  censuses.  Congress  wa^  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  industrial  statistics,  to  be  of 
practical  and  contemporaneous  value,  should  be 
available  within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  period 
to  which  they  relate.  The  manufacturing  statis- 
tics of  the  census  of  I860,  taken  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  w(»re  not  published  until  after  that 
war  had  closed.  The  data  had  been  knocked 
somewhat  awry  by  intervening  events.  The 
world  moves  so  fast,  the  statistical  data  supplied 
from  commercial  sources  is  so  comph^te  and  so 
prompt,  that  census  figures  of  industry  have 
lieretofore  possessed  some  points  in  common  with 
last  year's  birds'  nests.  A  great  advance  in  celer- 
ity of  publication  has  now  been  achieved  ;  and 
tliost*  who  have  watched  and  pushed  the  work 
are  convinced  that  under  the  favorable  conditions 
created  by  the  establisliment  of  a  jK^rmanent  cen 
8U8  office,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  at  the  thirteenth 
census  of  1910,  to  gather,  compile,  and  publish 
the  statistics  within  one  year.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible when  there  is  money  enough  to  do  the 
work  and  skillful  and  experienced  clerks  to  han- 
<ile  it.  It  has  taken  Congress  a  long  time  to 
discover  that  a  permanent  census  office  will  prove 
a  great  money  saver,  while  incidentally  adding 
materiallv  to  the  accuracv  and  the  value  of  the 
census  statistics. 

COST    OF    Ol'U    IXDl'STKIAL    INVKXTOKY. 

It  has  cost  $1,200,000,  in  round  nuniber^*,  to 
take  and  collate  the  statistics  of  manufactures  for 
1000.  It  is  a  goodly  sum  of  money;  but  it  is 
worth  what  it  cost  to  find  out  in  definite  and 
tangible  figures  just  where  the  United  States 
stood,  industrially,  in  the  last  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  the  national  stock-taking, 
— and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  was  not  onlv  the  first  nation  to  take  an 
industrial  census,  but  remains  the  only  one  to 
take  such  a  census  in  a  manner  at  all  comprehen- 


sive and  satisfactorv.  Our  census  of  manufac- 
tures  is  duo  to  Albert  Gallatin,  who,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1810,  suggested 
to  Congress  that  *30,000  out  of  the  $150,000 
appropriated  for  th(»  third  census  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  The  modest  sum  proved  sufficient, 
and  the  difference  between  this  $30,000  and  the 
$1,200,000  expended  for  the  manufacturing 
census  of  1900  is  a  good  measure  of  the  industrial 
growth  which  has  intervened. 

A    CKNTI'RY's    MARVELOrs    HKCOKD. 

The  balance  sheet,  as  we  strike  it  from  the 
census  figures,  tells  a  story  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity so  impressive  as  to  be  almost  startling. 
The  average  American  is  no  doubt  too  much 
addicted  to  bumptiousness  wlien  he  talks  or 
writes  about  our  achievements  as  a  people.  But 
he  has  his  census  to  justify  his  statements,  for  the 
statistics  show  that,  however  much  he  may  seem 
to  be  given  to  exaggeration,  he  does  not  in  fact 
exaggerate  when  he  measures  our  progress  by 
that  of  other  nations. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  great  mass  of  census 
figures  to  simple  concrete  terms  that  tell  the 
whole  story  at  a  glance  ;  but  the  brief  table  on  the 
n(^xt  page  compresses  a  good  deal  of  the  indus- 
trial history  of  our  country  for  the  last  fifty  years 
into  small  compass.  It  embodies  what  may  bt? 
called  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  manu- 
factures during  the  half  century. 

The  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  censuses 
prior  to  1850  were  too  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
to  make  it  proper  to  accept  them  as  a  measure  of 
industrial  growth  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
But  Tench  Coxe,  analyzing  the  manufacturing 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1810,  and  reading  into 
them  25  per  cent,  of  products  beyond  what  was 
actually  returned,  ventured  to  estimate  the  total 
value  at  something  less  than  $200,000,000,  in- 
cluding in  that  total  the  products  of  the 
household  industries,  which  then  embraced  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  articles  now  manufac- 
tured under  the  factory  system.  Contrasted  with 
that  figure,  we  now  have  a  gross  total  of  $  1 3, 0 1 4 .  - 
287,498,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  sixtyfohl. 
There  is  nothing  in  history  which  approa{*hes  or 
approximates  this  increase.  It  must  remain  for 
all  time  to  come  the  unique  antl  phenomenal 
chapter   in    the  world's  economic  development. 
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Measuring  propruss  by  long  periods  of  time,  ii 
Biiggeata  tiiat  it  has  been  possible,  in  one  century. 
in  one  nation,  statistically  to  record  an  advanci^ 
notliing  at  all  equivalent  to  which  occurred  in 
any  one  thousand  years  in  any  other  country,  ai 
any  preceding  epoch.  It  appears  to  be  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  tlie  contention  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  does  not  improve  with  the  aiU 
v&nce  of  civilization.  For,  hi)wevpr  true  it  may 
be  that  a  large  part  of  the  incri'nient  lias  gone  tr.' 
comparatively  few,  the  figures  represent  not 
merely  an  increase  of  wealth,  but  a  distribution 
and  diffusion  of  wealth  such  as  (he  world  has  not 
known  before  or  elsewhere. 
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OBOWTH  or  MANt'FACTvsEa  since  1850. 
Leaving  flgiii'cs  more  or  less  apocryphal,  we 
may  profitably  confine  oui-selves  to  those  from  tlie 
census  of  1830.  In  comparison  with  that  census 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  approximating  seventeenfold;  in 
the  average  number  of  wage  camel's,  about  four 
and  one-half  fold  ;  in  amount  of  wages  paid  about 
ninefold,  and  in  value  of  products  about  twelve- 
fold. The  population  of  the  country  has  in  the 
meanwhile  increased  two  and  one-quarter  fold. 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  products  something 
less  than  twofold.  While  these  comparisons 
must  be  made  with  many  reservations,  they  never- 
theless afford  an  approximate  exhibit  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  manufactures  which  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  particularly 
suggestive  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  labor,  due  chiefiy  to  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  machinery  and  the  largely 
increased  investment  of  capital.  The  apparent 
value  of  products  per  wage  earner  has  increased 
from  %1,0G5  in  1850  to  $2. 448  in  1900.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  may  be  illustrated  bj'  the 
textile  industries,  in  which  it  appears  that  all  the 
cloth  necessary  to  clothe  76,000,000  people  was 
made  by  640,548  persons,  or  much  less  than  one 
person  in  a  hundred.  Machinery  involves  a  con- 
stantly increasing  mveatmciit  of  capital,  to  make 
possible  this  increased  efiiciency  of  labor  ;  and 
the  increased  horse  power  employed  in  manufac- 
turing is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking  fact 
brouglit  out  by  the  twelfth  census.  The  total 
horse  power  so  employed  was  te|>orted  in  1890 
as  5,934,655;  in  1900  as  11,300,081,  an  in- 
crease of  89.8  per  cent,  in  ten  years,— altogether 
the  largest  increase  shown  at  any  point  in  the 
statistics.  It  is  commonly  calculated  that  one- 
horse  power,  whether  water,  steam,  electric,  or 
what  not,  is  equivalent  to  the  lalxir  of  ten  men, — 
a  very  low  average,  since  it  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  engine  never  tires  and  never 
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Tiries.  It  meftius  that  the  hone  power  employed 
in  our  xnanufactares  in  1900  was  equal  in  its  pro 
dadng  capacity  to  the  labor  of  113,000,000 
able-bodied  men,  working  every  day  in  the  year. 
How  insignificant  in  contrast  appears  the  con- 
tribution to  industrial  wealth  of  the  5,316,802 
men,  women,  and  children, — the  actual  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  census  year 
to  direct  and  supplement  this  tremendous  power. 
It  needs  figures  of  this  definite  magnitude  to 
enable  us  to  understand  how  rapidly  power- 
driven  machinery  is  increasing  its  relative  ascend- 
ency over  hand  labor  in  American  manufactur- 
ing,^ and  how  enormously  the  power  of  man  has 
increased  to  develop  the  wealth  which  nature 
holds  in  store. 

▲nVAKCB   OF   ELECTRIC    POWER    IN    A   DECADE. 

One  interesting  phase  of  these  statistics  of 
power  should  be  noted  in  passing.  The  electric 
motor  is  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in 
manufacturing.  The  number  of  such  motors  in 
use  in  1890  was  not  reported ;  but  they  were 
credited  with  15,569  horse  power.  In  1900  the 
number  of  motors  was  1 6, 923,  with  a  horse  power 
of  311,000 — only  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  horse 
power  employed,  but  an  increase  of  nearly  nine- 
teenfold  in  ten  years,  and  a  prophecy  of  what  is 
to  come,  and  to  come  quickly.  For  already, 
since  the  census  was  taken,  electric  power  has 
made  giant  strides  in  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  everywhere  it  means  an  economy 
of  power  and  an  increase  of  efficiency.  The  cen- 
sus makes  record  of  the  results  of  the  utilization 
of  the  water  power  at  Niagara,  at  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  at  many  other  points,  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  to  drive  the  machinery  of  mills 
located  at  distant  points.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  new  motive  power,  instead  of  superseding 
water  power,  is  bringing  into  use  many  such 
powers  not  advantageously  situated  for  mills,  but 
which  can  be  utilized  at  great  distances,  in  the 
centers  of  industry  and  transportation. 

MAOHIKSBT  REPLACES  HAND  LABOR. 

To  the  much  more  general  use  of  power-driven 
machinery  in  this  country  may  safely  be  attributed 
the  remarkable  advance  jof  the  United  States  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  manufacturing  nations. 
The  late  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  the  English  statis- 
tician, states  that  (in  1896)  *<  nearly  all  American 
m^nujbctnret  are  produced  by  machinery,  while 
in  Boiope  more  than  one-half  is  still  handwork  ;'* 
and  this  is  his  explanation  of  the  fact  he  con- 
cedes, that  the  United  States,  although  the  last 
of  the  manofisctaring  nations  to  enter  upon  the 
fMtory  system  of  production,  and  holding  the 
fourth  rank  in  production  in   1860,  being  then 


surpassed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, in  the  order  named,  has  now  jumped  to 
the  first  place,  Germany  having  also  passed 
France  in  the  interval.*  If  we  can  accept  Mr. 
Mulhairs  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
reached  a  total  of  $5,400,000,000  in  1900,  which 
was  nearly  $3, 000,000, 000  less  than  the  net  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States  as  shown  by  the  twelfth  census. 

<<NET*'  AND  ^<  GROSS  ^*  VALUES  AS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  CENSUS. 

It  should  be  here  explained  that  the  **net'* 
value,  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  is  the  value 
that  remains  after  deducting  from  the  ** gross" 
value  of  $13,000,000,000,  the  value  of  all  the 
partially  manufactured  products  which  became 
the  materials  of  other  establishments  in  an  as- 
cending series  of  industrial  conversions,  and 
were  thus  duplicated  and  sometimes  reduplicated 
in  the  tabulation  of  the  individual  returns.  The 
amount  of  the  duplication  and  reduplication  thus 
occurring  was  $4,633,804,967,  the  cost  of  par- 
tially manufactured  materials  used,  leaving  a 
*'net"  value  of  $8,370,595,176,  which  repre- 
sents the  original  cost  of  raw  materials,  plus  the 
value  added  by  all  manufacturing  processes.  Of 
this  net  value  the  raw  materials  represent  28.5  j)er 
cent.,  and  the  remainder  practically  represents  the 
labor  cost  of  manufacture,  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  *< gross'*  and  **net'*  values  of  our  manu- 
factures, as  reported  by  the  census,  have  hitherto 
been  the  source  of  much  misapprehension  of  the 
statistics,  and  have  led  to  many  charges  that  the 
census  greatly  exaggerates  the  volume  of  our 
manufactures.  The  criticism  has  some  founda- 
tion, and  the  twelfth  census  has  sought  to  avoid 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  the  fact  that 
gross  value  truly  represents  the  volume  of  com- 
mercial transactions  involved  in  manufacturing 
enterprise,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  total 
transactions  of  the  bank  clearing  house  of  a  city 
represent  the  actual  bank  transactions  of  that 
city.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  products 
of  manufactures  represent  another  series  of  trans- 
actions, involving  values  much  greater  than  the 
gross  value  of  products ;  it  consists  of  the  dis- 
tribution, selling,  and  reselling  of  these  products 
as  they  pass  directly,  or  through  middlemen,  into 
the  possession  of  the  ultimate  consumers.  The 
total  volume  of  these  transactions  in  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  greater  than  that  of  the 
international  trade  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world,  which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $20,  • 
000,000,000    (exports    and    imports   added   to- 

« ''  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Natious,*'  by  Miohael  G. 
MalhaU.    1890. 
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gcther),  and  which  likewise  represents,  very 
largely,  the  duplicated  value  of  articles  in  various 
stages  of  manufacture  sold  twice  or  thrice, 

AGRICULTURE     GIVES    WAY     TO     MANUFACTURES    AS 
THE    CHIEF    SOURCE    OF    NATIONAL    WEALTH. 

Another  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  these 
statistics  is  th<i  advance  of  manufactures  to  the 
first  place  among  the  sources  of  national  wcaltli, 
exchanging  places  with  agricultun*,  which  has 
heretofore  been  tlic;  cliief  contributor  to  tlie  an- 
nual national  increment.  Kntil  the  census  of 
1890,  the  supremacy  of  agriculture  was  not  open 
to  question.  Hut  somewhere  in  tlu?  decade  pre- 
ceding that  census,  manufactures  passed  agricul- 
ture, after  making  all  possible  allowance  for 
deficiencies  and  duplications  in  the  statistics.  The 
census  of  1890  placed  the  value  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  at  12,400,000,000  ;  but  it  omitted 
the  value  of  live  stock  on  farms,  of  stock  sold 
for  slaughter,  etc.,  an<l  statisticians  have  accord- 
ingly increased  the  figure  to  83,289,000,000. 
The  gross  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures 
were  returned  at  the  same  census  as  $9,372,- 
000,000.  By  deducting  the  value  of  all  mate- 
rials consumed  in  1890,  whether  raw  or  partially 
manufactured,  there  remained  a  residue  of  %4,- 
210,000,000,  which  may  be  called  the  value 
added  to  raw  materials  by  th(>  several  processes 
of  manufacture.  It  is  a  sum  just  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  excess  of  the  highest  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  1890  ; 
and  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  agriculture 
had  thus  been  left  in  a  subordinate  position. 
This  is  greatly  emphasized  by  the  census  of 
1900.  Agriculture  reports  a  gross  value  of  $4,- 
740,000,000;  manufactures  a  *'net"  value  of 
$8,370,000,000,  or  nearly  twice  that  of  agricul- 
ture. This  is  a  demonstration  entirelv  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  common  understanding  and  belief. 
The  development  of  our  agricultural  resources 
has  been  so  rapid,  and  has  become  so  important 
in  the  food  supply  of  the  world,  that  economists 
have  overlooked  the  much  more  rapid  growth  of 
manufactures  in  the  last  twenty- five  years.  M. 
Emile  Levasseur,  the  distinguished  French  econ- 
omist, whose  studies  of  census  statistics,  in 
connection  with  his  great  treatise,  *<The  American 
Workman,"  brought  him  face  to  face  with  it, 
simply  refused  to  accept  it.  *'  I  cannot  believe," 
he  wrote,  '  *  that  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the 
product  of  agriculture  has  been  added  by  the 
processes  of  manufacture." 

TRANSFERENCE    OF    INDUSTRY    FROM    FARM    TO 

FACTORY. 

M.  Levasseur's  incredulitv  is  due  to  his  failure 
to  appreciate  the  remarkable  advance  of  manu- 


factures into  the  domain  of  agriculture.  The 
factory  system  gradually  destroyed  tlie  house- 
hold and  neighborhood  industries,  and  it  steadily 
pursues  its  encroachments  upon  the  farm.  The 
great  Southern  industry  of  cotton  ginning,  for- 
merly performed  exclusively  on  the  plantation,  is 
rapidly  pa.ssing  over  to  large  and  thoroughly 
equipped  establishments,  which  gin  the  crops  of 
great  areas.  In  1870,  the  census  did  not  report 
a  pound  of  butter  made  in  factories;  in  1880, 
30,000,000  pounds,  out  of  a  product  of  807,000.- 
000,  was  factory  made  ;  in  1900,  the  factory 
product  of  butter  was  420,120,000  pounds,  out 
of  a  grand  total  of  1,492,699,000  pounds,  the 
factory  product  being  28.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Cheese  making  shows  a  still  more  remarkable 
transformation.  In  1800,  there  was  no  cheese 
making  in  factories  reported.  In  1870,  the  fac- 
tories made  more  than  one -half  our  cheese  ;  and 
in  1900,  the  farms  made  but  10,372,000  pounds, 
or  less  than  G  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of 
300,000,000  pounds. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
to  show  the  encroachment  of  the  factory  upon 
the  function  of  the  farm.  Indeed,  it  is  becom- 
ing a  most  difficult  matter  for  the  census  makers 
to  determine  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  many  branches 
of  industry.  But  the  farm  is  the  twin  sister  of 
the  factory  ;  they  flourish  or  are  depressed  in 
perfect  sympathy  ;  and  American  supremacy  in 
manufactures  is  due,  in  very  large  degree,  to  the 
abundance  of  our  agricultural  products.  Of  the 
raw  materials  consumed  in  manufactures,  agri- 
culture supplied  *!, 940, 727, 000  in  value,  or  81.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  ;  the  mines  supplied  $319,- 
975,000,  or  13.4  per  cent,  in  value  ;  and  the  for- 
ests i;ll«,803,000,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
while  from  ocean,  lake,  and  river  came  only 
$9,635,000,  or  0.4  per  cent.  The  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer  are  bound  by  an  umbilical 
cord,  and  together  they  share  prosperity  or  de- 
pression. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    GROUPING    OF    STATISTICS. 

The  twelfth  census  is  the  first  to  divide  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  into 
groups,  or  families,  on  the  basis  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials employed,  or  the  kindred  uses  to  which 
products  are  put.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
several  families  of  industry  is  thus  clearly  shown. 
There  are  fifteen  of  these  great  industry  groups, 
six  of  which  reveal  a  gross  value  of  products  ex- 
ceeding one  billion  dollars  each.  These  great 
family  groups  of  industries  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous classes,  354  in  number,  regarding  each 
of  which  the  census  gives  detailed  statistics. 
These  354  classes  of  industry  correspond,  in  a 
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measure,  to  the  « species"  of  natural  history, 
while  the  fifteen  grand  groups  are  analogous  to 
the  "  genera,"  the  whole  making  the  great  <<  order  *' 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Thus  the  twelfth 
-census  has  found  it  possible  to  treat  the  statistics 
of  manufactures  by  scientific  methods,  unifying 
the  fundamental  resemblances,  and  measuring 
the  relative  importance  of  each  distinct  group. 

We  can  thus  trace  in  the  statistics  the  most 
notable  of  all  the  modem  tendencies  of  manufac- 
ture, that  toward  greater  specialization  in  every 
group,  a  movement  in  which  the  single  establish- 
ment tends  more  and  more  to  confine  itself  to 
one  product,  or  even  to  single  parts  of  a  product, 
— to  the  making  of  yam  for  mills  which  simply 
weave,  as  an  illustration.  This  specialization 
permits  the  successful  utilization  of  smaller  cap- 
ital, in  individual  mills,  than  would  be  necessary 
if  each  establishment  must  begin  with  the  raw 
material  and  carry  it  forward,  through  many  ex- 
pensive processes,  to  the  finished  article.  The 
processes  are  fewer,  the  turn- over  quicker,  and  the 
results  are  often  better,  through  closer  supervi- 
sion and  the  concentration  of  expert  skill  upon 
the  perfecting  of  a  single  article.  It  is  specializa- 
tion, therefore,  which  enables  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  comparatively  small  establishments  to  exist 
and  to  flourish  side  by  side  with  an  increasing 
number  of  very  large  establishments.  It  is  spe- 
cialization which  justifies  the  belief  that  the  giant 
corporation,  or  industrial  combination,  is  not  des- 
tined to  swallow  up  and  obliterate  all  the  smaller 
mills  and  factories  of  the  land. 

At  the  head  of  the  fifteen  grand  groups  of  in- 
dustries stands  the  manufacture  of  food  products, 
producing  1(2.277,702,010,  or  17.5  percent,  of 
the  total  gross  value  of  products.  The  other 
groups  are  (2)  textiles  and  their  re- manufacture, 
with  products  valued  at  fil,  637, 484,484,  or  12.6 
per  cent  of  the  whole ;  (3)  iron  and  steel,  and 
their  multitudinous  products,  valued  at.$l,793,- 
490,908,  or  13.8  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  (4)  lum- 
ber and  its  remanufactures,  $1,030,906,579,  7.9 
per  cent.;  (5)  leather  and  its  products,  $583,- 
731,046,  4.5  per  cent.;  (6)  paper  and  printing, 
((606,317,768,  4.7  per  cent;  (7)  liquors  and 
beverages,  $425,504,167,  3.3  per  cent;  (8) 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  $552,891,877,  4.3 
per  cent;  (9)  clay,  glass,  and  stone  products, 
$293,56t,235,  2.3 'per  cent;  (10)  metals  and 
metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel,  $748,  - 
795,464,  5.8  per  cent;  (11)  tobacco,  $283,- 
076,546,  2.2  per  cent.;  (12)  vehicles  for  land 
transportation,  $508,649,129,  3.9  per  cent;  (13) 
shipbuilding,  $74,578,158,  0.6  per  cent;  (14) 
miscellaneous  industries,  $1,004,092,294,  7.7 
per  cent;  (15)  hand  trades,  $1,183,615,478, 
9. 1  per  cent 


This  grouping  is  necessarily  somewhat  empir- 
ical ;  but  it  serves  in  a  general  way  to  bring  out 
the  relative  importance  of  industries,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  value  of  products.  That  this 
is  not  the  true  measure  of  relative  importance  from 
the  economic  view-point  is  shown  from  a  further 
analysis.  While  the  manufacture  of  food  prod- 
ucts stands  first,  in  value  of  products,  by  reason 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  raw  materials  oper- 
ated on,  it  sinks  to  the  seventh  rank  in  number 
of  persons  employed,  and  to  the  eighth  in  amount 
of  wages  paid.  Textiles  and  their  re-manufac- 
ture rank  first  in  number  of  employees,  and 
second  in  amount  of  wages  paid  ;  while  iron  and 
steel,  ranking  second  in  number  of  employees, 
stands  first  in  wages  paid.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that,  in  an  economic  sense,  these  two  are  the 
most  important  among  the  great  industrial  groups. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  HAND  LABOR. 

The  last  of  these  gi-oups  includes  what  are 
known  as  the  hand  trades,  as  distinguished  from 
manufactures  proper,  and  they  are  now  for  the 
first  time  segregated  and  treated  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  form  of  industry.  They  embrace 
the  building  trades,  like  carpentering,  masonry, 
painting,  etc.,  and  millinery,  repairing,  custom  boot 
and  shoe  making,  etc.;  they  employed  559,130 
persons,  in  addition  to  242, 154  proprietors,  and  re- 
turned a  product  of  $1,183,000,000,  or  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  recently  as  1869, 
in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  censuses,  stated  that  the  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  by  its  artisans  or  hand 
workers  was  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  its 
factory  workers.  If  this  was  true  at  so  late  a 
date  as  1869,  the  change  from  hand  trade  work 
to  factory  production  has  since  been  tremendous. 

STATISTICS   OF   THE    TRUSTS. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  showing  made  by 
the  twelfth  census  of  manufactures  is  that  re- 
garding the  so-called  « trusts,*'  or  industrial  com- 
binations. The  census  makes  a  separate  report 
for  these  corporations,  of  which  it  was  able  to 
locate  185,  controlling  2,040  plants,  located  in 
many  States,  employing  400,046  persons,  or  8.4 
percent  of  the  4,749,276  employed  in  all  the 
manufacturing  industries,  exclusive  of  the  hand 
trades,  which  obviously  are  not  susceptible  to 
this  form  of  organization  ;  paying  $195,122,980 
in  wages,  out  of  a  total  wage  of  $2,034,215,456, 
or  9.6  per  cent,  and  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  $1,667,350,949  out  of  $11,820,784,665, 
or  14.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  These  figures 
indicate  with  approximate  accuracy  the  propor- 
tion of  our  manufactures  that  was  controlled  by 
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industrial  combinations  in  1900.  It  is  not  so 
large  as  is  generally  suppoytHl  ;  but  it  is  consid- 
erably larger  to-day  than  wlien  the  census  was 
taken,  and  it  shows  very  striking  variations  in 
the  different  groups  of  industries.  It  is  lowest 
in  the  lumber  manufacture,  where  only  2  per 
cent,  of  the  product  was  made  by  trusts.  In  the 
textiles  only  4.4  per  cent,  was  so  made,  and  in 
the  leatlier  industries  only  7.  S  per  cent.  But  in 
the  chemical  manufactures,  3.'^4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  product  was  trust-made  :  in  liquors  and 
beverages,  Tl  per  cent. ;  in  metals,  other  than 
iron  and  steel,  2A.\  per  cent.;  and  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  *28.4  per  cent.  Since  tlie  cen- 
sus year  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
been  organized,  and  in  consequence  the  percentage 
of  the  total  pro<hict  of  iron  and  steel  controlled 
by  industrial  combinations  is  now  very  much 
greater  than  in  1900,  and  imdoubtedly  greater 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

An  interesting  exhibit  connected  with  indus- 
trial combinations  shows  the  actual  investment  of 
capital,  as  returned  to  the  census,  and  the  nomi- 
nal investment  njpresented  by  the  bonds  and 
common  and  preferred  stock  issued  by  them. 
Their  actual  investment  in  manufacturing,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
all  live  assets,  was  ♦1,461,631,743,  as  compared 
with  $3,093,095,868,  the  amount  of  securities 
issued  ;  thus  but  47.3  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  and 
stock  issued  by  these  industrial  combinations  rep- 
resented actual  investment,  such  as  is  covered  by 
the  general  census  inquiry.  The  excess  is  what 
is  commonly  known  as  '<  water,"  and  is  based 
upon  the  assumed  earning  powder  of  the  corpora- 
tions. It  is  not  all  water,  however,  because 
there  are  certain  intangible  assets,  such  as  patents, 
trade-marks,  **good  will, '^  etc.,  not  represented 
in  the  census  totals,  and  certain  tangible  assets, 
such  as  iron  mines,  railroads  and  steamboats, 
woodlands,  etc.,  which  are  not  directly  employed 
in  manufactures,  and  are  therefore  not  included 
ill  the  census  return.  That  the  public  has  al- 
ready discounted  the  inflation  of  value  repre- 
sented in  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures  is  sufficiently  evident  upon  a  study  of  the 
quotAtions  of  the  stock  exchanges.  The  difference 
between  the  par  value  of  these  industrial  securi- 
ties and  their  value  on  the  basis  of  actual  invest- 
ment is  about  the  same  as  the  difference  Iwtween 
the  par  value  and  the  market  or  selling  value. 

FACTS    REOARDTXG    VARIOUS    INDUSTRIES. 

The  four  mammoth  volumes  devoted  to  the 
census  of  manufactures  are  full  of  suggestive 
items  of  information  about  individual  industries. 
For  instance,  it  appears  that  the  total  production 
of  liquors,  distilled,  malt,   and   vinous,   in  the 


census  year,  was  1,325,000,000  gallons,  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  seventeen  gallons.  There 
still  appears  to  be  work  for  the  temperance  socie- 
ties. Nearly  ten  billion  ordinary  toilet  pins  were 
manufactured,  besides  161,000,000  haii*pins,  and 
as  many  more  safety  pins.  The  old  conundrum, — 
where  do  all  the  pins  go  ? — is  as  far  as  ever  from 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  manufacture  of  steel 
pens  reached  1,764,000  gross;  and  of  lead  pen- 
cils, 1.660,000  gross.  Of  boots,  shoes,  and  slip- 
pers, U 19, '235, 000  pairs  were  manufactured,  and 
there  were  49,979,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  made  l)esides  ;  there  a})pears  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  any  of  our  people  should  go  barefoot. 
Of  carpets  of  all  kinds,  75,532,000  running  yards 
were  manufactured.  Of  woolen  and  worsted 
piece  goods,  399,141,000  square  yards  were 
made,  more  than  five  square  ^^ards  to  a  person  ; 
so  that  none  of  our  people  would  seem  to  need  to 
go  naked.  Of  cotton  goods  there  were  woven  the 
enormous  quantity  of  4,509,750,000  square 
yards,  equivalent  to  nearly  sixty  square  yards  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  Of 
hose  and  half-hose,  29,891,000  dozen  pairs  were 
made,  and  of  knitted  shirts  and  drawers,  15,- 
819,000  dozen, — these  two  branches  of  manufac- 
ture representing  forms  of  wearing  apparel  which 
less  than  sixty  years  ago  were  exclusively  made 
by  the  women  of  the  household.  Perhaps  m> 
figures  in  the  whole  census  mass  illustrate  more 
effectively  than  these  the  complete  revolution  in 
household  economy  which  machine  manufacture 
has  brought  about.  It  has  relieved  the  woman 
of  the  largest  part  of  her  home  duties,  and  thus 
driven  her  into  the  factory,  the  store,  and  the 
office.  Of  collars  and  cuffs,  121,000,000  were 
made  in  the  factories,  having  a  value  of  $9,- 
000,000.  Fifty  years  ago  a  factory-made  collar 
was  practically  unknown.  Pianos  to  the  number 
of  171,000  were  made  in  the  census  year,  not 
counting  organs  and  melodeons  ;  and  the  question 
is,  where  do  they  all  go  ?  No  better  test  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  our  people 
can  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  they  absorb  this 
numb<T  of  pianos,  an  absolute  luxurj',  in  a  single 
year  of  good  business.  Of  watch  movements, 
2.124,000  were  made,  exclusive  of  1,211,000 
cheap,  or  *«  dollar"  watches,  made  in  clock  fac- 
tories. Of  typewriters,  145,000  were  made, 
valued  at  45,624,000.  As  recently  asl872,  not 
a  typewriter  had  ever  been  marketed,  and  in  the 
interval  this  American  invention  has  revolution- 
ized the  correspondence  of  the  world.  Of  sewing 
machines,  747, 000  were  made,  exclusive  of  55,  ODD 
sewing  machines  for  factory  use.  Of  bicycles  there 
were  made  1 . 1 1 3, 000,  a  much  smaller  number  than 
the  average  production  of  a  few  years  ago,  bat 
enough  to  show  that  the  bicycle  has  staying  powers. 


AN   INSTANCE   OF   PROFIT-SHARING. 


BY  SAMUEL  CABOT. 


TO  any  one  who  looks  at  the  present  industrial 
situation  from  either  a  utilitarian  or  a  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view  there  must  be  niucli 
that  seems  most  lamentable  in  the  attitude  of 
employer  to  employed,  and  still  more  in  tliat  of 
employed  to  employer.  As  the  writer  intends 
to  give  a  sliort  description  of  his  own  experiences 
and  efforts,  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  he 
should  pass  by  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the 
question  and  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  advantages 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  both  to  lal>or 
and  capital,  of  a  more  cordial  cooperation. 

Any  one  who  has  really  watched  the  work  of 
the  operatives  in  a  textile  mill  or  print  works 
from  within,  and  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  must  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
if  their  work  were  for  their  own  individual  bene- 
fit, the  amount  accomplished  would  certainly  in 
many  cases  reach  30  per  cent,  more,  and  in  most 
at  least  20  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
economies  of  material  and  the  saving  of  ma- 
chinery would  also  be  much  greater.  If  the 
work  is  paid  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  piece, 
this  difference  would  of  course  be  more  marked, 
but  even  in  piecework  the  gains  possible  for  an 
interested  operative  as  contrasted  with  an  unin- 
terested one  may  easily  exceed  tlie  estimate  above. 

The  writer  having  worked  in  such  a  mill,  had 
these  truths  early  "  proned  inter  him,"  as  the 
negro  philosopher.  Uncle  Remus,  expresses  it. 
It  thus  became  a  settled  purpose  in  his  mind  that 
he  would  try — in  case  he  ever  had  occasion  to 
run  a  factory  of  his  own — to  make  the  employees 
interested  in  economv  and  tlirift  on  their  own 
account.  This  he  has  now  been  able  to  do  ;  and 
as  it  has  l>een  carried  on  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  plan  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage. 

The  arrangement  is  a  very  simple  one.  Each 
o|)erative  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  profit- 
sharing  is  required  to  sign  a  paper  agreeing  to 
give  a  notice  of  sixty  days  before  leaving,  and 
also  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  expenses  ;  and, 
in  short,  to  render  the  business  successful.  In 
consideration  of  this  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
net  profits — known  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  al- 
ways the  same  proportion — is  divided  among  the 
profit-sharers  pro  rata^  according  to  their  wages, 
during  the  period  just  elapsed.  In  the  writer's 
case  the  profits  are  calculated  every  six  months. 
The  profits  are  paid — one-half  in  cash  to  the  par- 
ticipant, and  one-lialf  is  placed  in  a  savings  bank 


by  the  proprietor  as  trustee  for  the  employee.  If 
the  employee  dies  in  tlie  service,  his  heii's  are  at 
once  entitled  to  the  accumulated  fund  in  the 
savings  bank,  with  interest. 

If  tlie  operative  desires  to  leave  the  works,  and 
gives  the  required  sixty  days'  notice,  the  fund 
remains  at  interest  two  vears  in  the  bank,  and  is 
then  handed  over  to  the  operative,  provided  he 
has  not  sold  the  secrets  or  form u las  he  mav  have 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  employment  in  these 
works. 

In  case  the  employee  should  not  keep  his  part 
of  the  agreement — should,  for  instance,  organize 
a  strike,  stopping  work  without  the  required  no- 
tice of  sixty  days — his  accumulated  profit,  which 
is  only  contingent  upon  his  adherence  to  the 
I)r()mises  made  to  the  employer,  does  not  come 
back  to  the  latter,  but  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  whicli  is  apportioned  in  cash  among 
the  operatives  who  have  adiiered  to  their  bar- 
gain, and  the  other  is  added  pro  rata  to  their 
funds  in  the  savings  bank.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  money  once 
divi<led  sliould  never  come  back  to  the  employer 
again,  as  otherwise  it  would  give  room  to  suspi- 
cion that  men  were  discharged  in  order  to  obtain 
t  heir  accumulated  savings.  I  f  a  man  is  discharged 
for  cause,  the  employer  has  tlie  right  to  turn  his 
accumulation  over  to  the  faithful  men  who  have 
kept  their  promises.  Then*  has  been — in  the 
writer's  experience — but  one  attempt  to  system- 
atically break  this  agn^ement,  an  attempt  early  in 
the  arrangement  to  organize  a  strike.  The  result 
was  a  loss  on  the  strikers'  part  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  the  division  of  that  sum  among 
those  who  respected  their  promises.  The  strike 
lasted  two  days,  and  has  never  been  repeated,  the 
strikers  begging  to  be  taken  back  on  the  old  terms. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  results.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  absolute  tabulated  figures 
are  impossible  in  such  a  case,  as  much  of  the  ef- 
fect must  be  too  subtle  to  be  chronicled  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is,  however,  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  writer  that  his  men  have  given  him  a  return 
upon  the  investment  made  fully  equal  to  that 
which  one  ought  to  expect.  The  earnestness  and 
diligence  of  the  workmen  seem  much  above  the 
average,  and  moreover  the  thousand  -  and  -  one 
economies  which  are  so  important  in  an  indus- 
trial' j)lant  are  more  than  usually  observed.  In 
fact,  from  careful  observation,  it  seems  unques- 
tionable that  tlie  advantages  far  outwel^^KtbL^Si^acs^^*. 
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The  class  of  workmen  is  uot  above  the  average 
of  those  in  a  silk  or  print  works,  yet  the  savings 
in  the  bank  reaches  already  $500  in  many  in- 
stances, and  much  more  in  a  few. 

The  profit  distributed  among  the  thirty -five  to 
forty  sharers  averages  a  little  over  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  wages  they  earn,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  already  received  more  than 
$1,000  apiece  in  profits. 

Although  the  sum  distributed  has  been  over 
$25,000,  the  writer  believes  that  the  immunity 
from  strikes  for  so  long  has  l^een  well  worth  the 
expenditure,  leaving  the  much  increased  industry 
and  economy  as  a  profit  to  the  employer. 


In  many  instances  this  system  might  be  modi- 
fied to  advantage,  as,  for  example,  by  allowing 
the  operative,  after  a  term  of  years,  to  mortgage 
his  bank  savings  to  the  employer.  He  could  in 
this  way  be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  build  a 
home  at  an  earlier  date  than  he  could  otherwise 
hope  to  do.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  also 
an  advantage  to  the  employer  by  increasing  the 
number  of  permanent  workmen  of  expeiience  in 
the  neigliborliood  of  his  establishment.  But  many 
other  motlifications  will  doubtless  occur  to  the 
reader,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  dogmatize  upon  the  subject,  but  merely  to  state 
facts  and  results. 
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BY  H.  L.  GANTT. 


AWARDING  extra  compensation  for  extra 
work  has  long  been  the  practice  in  success- 
ful manufacturing  ;  but  the  particular  method  of 
awarding  a  honus  above  referred  to  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  fills  an  important  need  in  modern 
systems  of  management. 

It  may  Ije  briefly  described  as  follows  :  Alterna- 
tive ways  of  doing  a  piece  of  work  are  carefully 
investigated  by  the  most  competent  expert  avail- 
able and  the  results  recorded.  The  best  method 
is  determined  and  taught  to  an  ordinary  work- 
man, who  is  awarded  extra  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  his  day's  pay  for  doing  the  work  in  the 
time  and  manner  specified. 

This  method  of  compensation  was  the  outcome 
of  an  attempt  to  introduce  in  complicated  work 
equitable  piece  rates  determined  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible bv  scientific  methods. 

To  understand  the  subject  thoroughly  it  is 
necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Taylor,  who  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  scientific  method  to  the  investigation  of  or- 
dinary labor  problems,  for  this  system  was  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  from  his  work. 

MR.    TAYLOR,    THE    PIONEKR    INVESTIGATOR. 

In  the  early  eighties,  Mr.  Taylor,  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  became 
convinced  that  the  scientific  method  of  investi- 
gation was  the  only  means  of  finding  the  best 
solution  to  the  various  problems  with  which  lie 
found  himself  confronted ;  and,  whether  the 
problem  was  that  of  managing  a  machine  shop 
or  of  shovelling  coal,  he  remained  firm  to  his 
convictions,  and  did  his  best  to  obtain  his  con- 
clusions by  that  means.  Conscious  that  his 
method  was  correct,  he  maintained  his  faith  in 


the  results,  no  matter  how  much  they  differed 
from  previous  ones,  and  often  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  accomplishing  what  had  been  declared 
impossible. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Taylor  combined  the  knowl- 
edge and  methods  of  the  scientist  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  practical  mechanic,  enabled  him  to 
bring  to  bear  the  scientific  method  on  ordinary 
mechanical  problems  in  a  most  efficient  man- 
ner, and  his  experiments  to  determine  the  laws 
that  govern  the  cutting  of  metals  is  most  note- 
worthy, inasmuch  as  he  not  only  had  to  investi- 
gate a  problem  having  a  large  number  of  unknown 
quantities,  but  had  to  develop  a  method  of  inves- 
tigation of  a  problem  which  had  been  declared 
by  engineers  and  mathematicians  alike  incapa- 
ble of  solution.  That  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  at  least  in  part,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  slide  rules  embodying  the  laws  of  cutting 
steel  have  been  in  practical  operation  for  more 
than  two  years. 

THE  OUTPUT  OP  MACHINE  SHOPS  DOUBLED. 

This  investigation  has  had,  aside  from  its  main 
object,  a  most  important  result,  for  it  has  devel- 
oped a  method  of  making  in  a  few  hours  a  scien- 
tific determination  of  the  value  of  a  tool  steel  for 
any  given  purpose  ;  this  very  important  art  has 
in  the  past  been  so  imperfectly  Understood  that 
as  a  rule  tool  steel  has  been  sold  more  by  the 
merits  of  the  salesman  than  by  its  own.  With 
the  new  ideas  this  condition  will  before  long 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  opinions  will  give 
place  to  facts.  Again  the  application  of  the 
scientific  method  to  the  investigation  of  ordinary 
mechanical  problems  has  often  disclosed  facts 
previously  unsuspected.     Most  notable   among 
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these  was  the  discovery  made  by  Messrs.  Tayior 
&  White  in  testing  tool  steel,  that  certain  kinds 
of  self-hardening  steel  had  an  important  property 
previously  unsuspected.  By  taking  advantage 
of  this  property,  and  making  use  of  it  under  a 
proper  system  of  management,  it  is  possible  to 
practically  double  the  output  of  a  majority  of  the 
machine  shops  in  the  world. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    STUDY   OF   WHAT   A    MAN   CAN   DO. 

The  value  of  scientific  knowledge  to  engineer- 
ing and  industry  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  are  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  such  knowledge  has  been  applied  ;  but 
the  idea  of  making  a  scientific  study  of  what  a 
man  or  a  machine  could  do  was  new,  and  so 
complicated  that  few  looked  upon  it  with  favor. 

A  workman  was  allowed  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  the  appliances  he  liked,  and  a  machine 
or  a  tool  was  expected  to  do  what  its  builders 
claimed  for  it.  An  ejffort  to  get  more  work  out 
of  a  man  or  a  machine  had  been  made  by  paying 
for  the  amount  of  work  done  instead  of  for  the 
time  taken  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  introduction 
of  piecework  in  place  of  daywork ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  how  much  a  man  or  a  machine 
could  do  was  so  vague  that  piece  prices  set  by 
records  or  ** judgment**  were  invariably  found 
to  be  wrong,  and  the  attempt  to  change  them 
has  caused  more  labor  trouble  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Eliminating,  then,  the  method  of  setting  piece 
rates  by  **  judgment"  and  by  previous  records, 
the  method  of  investigation  or  experiment  was 
the  only  one  from  which  anything  could  be  hoped. 
No  two  men  worked  exactly  alike,  and  few  used 
exactly  the  same  tools.  The  capacity  of  a  ma- 
chine and  the  best  method  of  operating  it  were 
seldom  what  its  maker  stated.  That  there  is  a 
best  method  of  doing  a  piece  of  work,  or  that 
there  is  a  best  method  of  operating  a  machine, 
and  a  maximum  capacity  for  that  machine,  are 
not  doubted,  but  the  problem  of  determining 
them  was  something  for  which  there  was  no 
guide  except  the  general  principles  of  scientific 
investigation. 

A   OBSATEB    OUTPUT,    AND    GREATER    REWARD, 

OF   LABOR. 

Believing  firmly  that  if  piecework  is  to  be  per- 
manently successful  the  rates  must  be  properly 
fixed  in  the  beginning,  and  not  «  cut,"  Mr.  Tay- 
lor undertook  to  determine  by  the  above  method 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  expected,  and  fixed  his 
piece  rates  accordingly,  with  the  result  that  men 
provided  with  the  proper  appliances,  educated  in 
the  best  methods,  and  given  a  piece  rate  that  was 


permanent,  have  produced  a  greater  output  at 
much  less  cost  than  under  the  older  method,  at 
the  same  time  earning  larger  wages. 

The  difficulty  about  this  method  is  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  often  long  and  tedious,  for  no  per- 
manent rate  should  be  set  until  we  know  the  best 
method  of  doing  the  work,  and  the  exact  time 
it  will  take  a  good  man  to  do  it. 

For  financial  reasons  it  is  frequently  irapossibk 
to  wait  for  a  complete  scientific  investigation  oi 
every  condition  before  fixing  a  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  need  of  a  means  of  making  use  of  a  partially 
completed  scientific  investigation,  or  of  what 
knowledge  we  have,  has  long  been  felt.  Piece- 
work will  not  do  it  satisfactorily,  for  it  is  not 
desirable,  or  even  feasible,  to  change  rates  fre- 
quently, as  the  workman  never  feels  settled,  and 
is  continually  afraid  of  having  his  wages  reduced. 
This  unsettled  feeling,  wluch  always  accompanies 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  rate  setting,  is  the 
source  of  the  opposition  to  that  type  of  piecework, 
and  the  reason  why  so  many  men  prefer  day wori 
at  smaller  wages. 

The  first  requirement,  then,  of  any  system 
aiming  to  take  advantage  of  a  partially  completed 
investigation  is  that,  no  matter  what  other  changes 
are  made,  the  workman  s  weekly  pay  shall  not  bt 
reduced. 

THE  LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  OUTPUT  OP  LABOR. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  man  who  is 
working  at  day's  wages  never  does  work  to  his 
maximum  capacity,  but  will  do  so  if  he  can  Ihj 
sure  of  earning  a  commensurate  additional  com- 
pensation. If  the  work  is  light,  and  does  not  re- 
quire much  physical  effort,  this  additional  amount 
may  be  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  of  his  day  rate.  If, 
however,  the  work  is  hard  labor,  and  he  becomes 
physically  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  requires 
50  per  cent,  additional  to  make  him  put  forth  all 
his  energies  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  physical 
strain,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
done  are  unpleasant,  such  as  severe  heat,  he  re- 
quires 70  or  80  per  cent,  additional  to  make  him 
do  his  best. 
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These  facts,  which  have  been  established  by 
history,  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  partially  completed  investigation  ;  for, 
if  we  set  for  a  day's  work  such  a  task  as  our  in- 
vestigations prove  can  be  done,  and  offer  for  its 
accomplishment  the  proper  premium  or  *  *  bonus, " 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  just  stated,  we  shall 
find  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  ready  and 
willing  to  do  the  work  in  the  manner  and  time 
specified  in  order  to  earn  the  increased  pay. 
This,  then,  is  the   'bonuA  %^^\i&Yi\C  ^^!^ks^^^ 


IMPROVED  CONDITIONS    IN  THE  AMERICAN 

FARMER'S   LIFE. 


BY    CLARENCE    H.     MATSON. 


FOR  several  years  students  of  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  have  been  discussing  the  ten- 
dency of  rural  communities  to  rush  to  the  cities 
and  the  impending  evils  resulting  therefrom. 
They  have  watched  with  alarm  the  manner  in 
which  urban  populations  have  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  and  they  have  sought  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  stop  it. 

But  like  many  another  vexatious  question,  this 
one  bids  fair  to  solve  itself.  In  the  East  the 
well-to-do  are  beginning  to  leave  the  cities  and 
are  seeking  rural  homes.  They  are  realizing 
that  the  city  saps  their  strength  and  vitality, 
which  can  best  be  regained  <<next  to  the  soil," 
living  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  and  in  con- 
tact with  trees  and  birds  and  flowers. 

In  the  West  still  more  potent  influences  are 
beginning  to  keep  the  agricultural  classes  on  the 
farms.  The  forces  that  impelled  the  country  boy 
to  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune  are  losing  their 
power.  This  wonderful  twentieth-century  de- 
velopment of  ours  is  bringing  about  a  revolution 
in  farm  life.  The  farm  telephone,  rural  free 
mail  delivery,  the  traveling  library,  and  rural 
school  consolidation  are  tending  to  make  farm 
life  more  attractive,  and  remove  from  it  many  of 
its  objectionable  feature^. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city  has  been  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  farm 
life.  Especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  West, 
where  farms  are  large  and  neighbors  are  far 
apart.  The  majority  of  the  inmate§  of  the  in- 
sane asylums  in  some  Western  States  are  women  ; 
a  large  per  cent,  of  them  farmers'  wives,  sent  to 
the  insane  hospitals,  according  to  medical  ex- 
perts, by  the  melancholy  induced  by  isolation. 
The  farmer's  children  have  felt  this  influence 
too.  They  have  usually  been  compelled  to  help 
about  the  farm  work  during  the  day,  and  when 
night  came  they  had  little  in  the  way  of  books 
and  papers  to  amuse  them,  and  neighbors  were 
too  far  apart  for  frequent  gatherings.  The 
monthly  trip  to  the  county  seat  allowed  them 
was  a  great  event  to  the  children,  •  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  they  found  the  town  attractive.  As 
they  grew  older  the  fascination  of  town  life  grew 
upon  them.  Sometimes  they  were  sent  to  the 
town  to  attend  the  graded  school,  and  this  in- 
deased  the  irksomeness  and  loneliness  of  the  farm 


when  they  returned  to  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
boy  left  the  farm  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  city. 

But  now  all  this  is  changing.  Rural  free  de- 
livery of  the  mails  is  taking  daily  papers  and 
illustrated  magazines  into  the  farm  homes.  The 
telephone  is  connecting  neighbor  with  neighbor 
and  with  the  surrounding  towns.  Late  books 
follow  the  magazines  into  the  homes  of  those  who 
can  afford  them,  and  the  traveling  library  sup- 
plies those  who  cannot  purchase  the  books.  The 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  while  only  in  its 
incipient  stage,  gives  promise  that  it  will  sup- 
ply the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farms  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  high- school  education  without  the 
necessity  of  leaving  their  homes. 

In  discussing  these  new  conditions  in  the  West, 
I  shall  speak  primarily  of  my  own  State,  Kansas, 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  changes  in 
farm  life  in  that  commonwealth. 

BUBAL    FREE   DELIVERY    OF   MAIL. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  only  three  rural 
delivery  routes  in  Kansas,  and  they  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  At  that  time  the  Post- 
Office  Department  determined  to  give  the  free 
delivery  of  the  mails  in  the  country  a  thorough 
test.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the 
State,  except  the  cattle- range  country  of  the  ex- 
treme western  portion,  that  has  not  from  three 
to  twenty  routes.  In  some  counties  practically 
every  farmer  has  his  mail  delivered  to  him  daily, 
even  though  he  lives  ten  miles  from  his  post- 
office,  and  those  communities  which  are  not  al- 
ready served  are  clamoring  for  an  extension  of 
the  service. 

For  the  little  sum  of  two  cents  the  United 
States  Government  will  carry  a  letter  from  New 
York  to  Kansas  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  perhaps  out  in 
his  cornfield  miles  away  from  his  post  office,  and 
all  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Under  the 
new  system,  without  leaving  his  farm  the  farmer 
can  buy  a  money  order  and  send  it  East  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  a  magazine,  or  for  some 
article  which  has  caught  his  fancy.  This  system 
has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  the  mail  order  book 
business.  The  rural  delivery  carrier  has  brought 
the  farmer  into  the  habit  of  reading  and  writing 
more  than  formerly.     A  few  years  ago  the  writ- 
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first  introduced  by  the  writer  in  tlie  works  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  It  consists  of  teach- 
ing an  ordinary  workman  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
by  the  best  methods  we  can  devise,  and  asking 
him  to  do  it  in  the  time  it  would  take  a  good 
workman.  If  he  accomplishes  the  task  in  the 
time  set,  he  is  given  the  wages  of  the  good  work- 
man ;  otherwise  he  gets  simply  his  own  day 
rate.  Aside  from  the  educational  effect,  which 
is  most  marked,  the  result  of  this  is  that  many 
ordinary  workmen,  who  lacked  only  incentive, 
promptly  take  their  place  among  those  that 
naturally  have  more  ambition,  and  the  general 
moral  tone  is  elevated. 

When  we  write  out  a  set  of  instructions  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  a  partially  completed 
investigation,  the  remaining  information  will,  in 
the  long  run,  generally  be  found  out  either  by 
the  expert  who  is  making  the  investigation  or 
the  workman.  In  the  first  case,  a  new  set  of  in 
structions  is  made  out  in  accordance  with  the 
additional  information  and  the  proper  bonus  set. 
In  the  second  case  the  same  thing  should  be 
done,  but  in  addition  the  workman  discovering  or 
devising  the  improved  method  should  be  given  a 
cash  compensation  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  the  improvement,  which  should  thereafter  be- 
long to  his  employer.  By  such  a  system  the 
workman  is  encouraged  to  be  something  more 
than  a  machine,  for  he  is  first  taught  the  l>est 
knowledge  available,  and  paid' for  learning  more. 

THE   ADVANTAGES   TO   WORKMEN    AND    EMPLOYER. 

Add  to  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  in- 
creased wages  honestly  earned,  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and,  as  experience  has  shown,  improve* 
ment  in  quality  of  work  at  a  lower  cost,  and  we 
have  a  condition  that  rapidly  tends  toward  pros- 
perity for  all  concerned. 

As  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  it  is 
important  to  obtain  the  maximum  output  from 
the  plant,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  maximum 
product  should  be  gotten  from  every  machine, 
and  the  fact  that  a  man  loses  his  bonus  when  he 
fails  to  get  out  this  maximum  product  is  a  very 
big  factor  in  accomplishing  the  desired  result,  for 
he  learns  to  take  care  of  his  machine  or  tools,  and 
complains  promptly  if  his  work  is  interfered  with. 

Again,  those  who  are  indirectly  connected  with 
the  output,  such  as  foremen,  men  who  supply 
material  and  appliances,  and  those  who  repair 
machines,  all  should  receiv  a  bonus  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  that  produce  the 
maximum  output,  and  the  whole  makes  a  system 
that  is  as  nearly  automatic  as  is  possible ;  for 
what  is  for  the  good  of  one  is  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  a  man  who  will  not  do  his  duty  soon 
finds  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  place. 


EXACT  BOOKKEEPING  FOR  LABORING  OPERATORS. 

This  description  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
bonus  system  is  founded  gives  but  little  idea  of 
how  it  is  carried  out,  but  a  very  little  thought 
shows  that  proper  appliances  for  doing  the  work 
and  a  complete  and  exact  system  of  time  and 
record  keeping  are  the  first  essentials.  Thanks 
to  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  art  of  doing 
such  work,  an  exact  system  of  keeping  time, 
records,  and  costs  can  to-day  be  made  a  source 
of  economy  by  preventing  the  errors  and  waste 
which  always  go  with  those  methods  which  de- 
pend upon  verbal  reports  and  memory. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  keep  a  daily 
record  of  cash,  which  must  balance  to  a  cent. 
Modern  methods  require  that  we  shall  keep  a 
daily  record  of  labor  and  material,  and  the  bonus 
system  in  its  best  development  comj)els  a  modern 
system  of  management  in  that  it  requires  that  we 
shall  at  all  times  know  the  work  done  and  to  be 
done,  and  the  means  for  doing  it.  Such  a  sys- 
tem requires  that  work  for  men  and  machines 
should  be  laid  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  day 
before,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  do  away 
with  delay  and  idleness,  which  are  expensive 
alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  bonus  workman. 

That  such  a  system  requires  more  organization 
than  the  ordinary  shop  possesses  is  not  denied, 
but  few  realize  how  little  such  organization  costs, 
and  how  many  times  it  pays  for  itself  in  the 
couree  of  a  year. 

OUTPUT  OF  THE  BETHLEHEM  COMPANY  DOUBLED. 

The  principles  above  outlined  were  applied 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1901  to  the 
ordnance  and  armor-plate  machine  shops  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  resulted  in  a  short 
time  in  more  than  doubling  the  output  of  those 
shops.  The  system  is  still  in  use  substantially  as 
introduced,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  February  13,  1902,  makes 
the  following  statement  regarding  it:  ^^This 
arrangement  has  worked  very  satisfactorily, 
both  to  the  men  and  the  company,  for  it  has  en- 
abled us  to  get  work  out  more  quickly,  and  to  add 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  our  invested  capital ; 
while  for  the  men  it  has  been  a  great  benefit,  as 
we  have  many  instances  of  employees  who  have 
bought  homes  for  themselves  principally  from 
their  extra  earnings  on  the  bonus  system,  and 
from  overtime  work.  The  system  has  been  a 
stronger  incentive  to  industry  than  any  other  we 
have  been  able  to  put  into  effect  in  our  plant,^^ 

The  cause  of  this  result  is  not  hard  to  find,  for 
the  men,  realizing  that  their  interests  are  being 
eared  for,  give  their  cooperation. 


IMPROVED  CONDITIONS    IN  THE  AMERICAN 

FARMER'S   LIFE. 


BY    CLARENCE    H.     MATSON. 


FOR  seyeral  years  students  of  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  have  been  discussing  the  ten- 
dency of  rural  communities  to  rush  to  the  cities 
and  the  impending  evils  resulting  therefrom. 
They  have  watched  with  alarm  the  manner  in 
which  urban  populations  have  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  and  they  have  sought  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  stop  it. 

But  like  many  another  vexatious  question,  this 
one  bids  fair  to  solve  itself.  In  the  East  the 
well-to-do  are  beginning  to  leave  the  cities  and 
are  seeking  rural  homes.  They  are  realizing 
that  the  city  saps  their  strength  and  vitality, 
which  can  best  be  regained  <*next  to  the  soil," 
living  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  and  in  con- 
tact with  trees  and  birds  and  flowers. 

In  the  West  still  more  potent  influences  are 
beginning  to  keep  the  agricultural  classes  on  the 
farms.  The  forces  that  impelled  the  country  boy 
to  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune  are  losing  their 
power.  This  wonderful  twentieth- century  de- 
velopment of  ours  is  bringing  about  a  revolution 
in  farm  life.  The  farm  telephone,  rural  free 
mail  delivery,  the  traveling  library,  and  rural 
school  consolidation  are  tending  to  make  farm 
life  more  attractive,  and  remove  from  it  many  of 
its  objectionable  features. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city  has  been  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  farm 
life.  Especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  West, 
where  iinxm  are  large  and  neighbors  are  far 
apart.  The  majority  of  the  inmate§  of  the  in- 
sane lasylums  in  some  Western  States  are  women  ; 
a  large  per  cent,  of  them  farmers'  wives,  sent  to 
the  insane  hospitals,  according  to  medical  ex- 
perts, by  the  melancholy  induced  by  isolation, 
llie  farmer's  children  have  felt  this  influence 
too.  They  have  usually  been  compelled  to  help 
about  the  farm  work  during  the  day,  and  when 
night  came  they  had  little  in  the  way  of  books 
and  papers  to  amuse  them,  and  neighbors  were 
too  far  apart  for  frequent  gatherings.  The 
monthly  trip  to  the  county  seat  allowed  them 
was  a  great  event  to  the  children,- and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  they  found  the  town  attractive.  As 
they  grew  older  the  fascination  of  town  life  grew 
upon  them.  Sometimes  they  were  sent  to  the 
town  to  attend  the  graded  school,  and  this  in- 
ereaaed  the  irksomeness  and  loneliness  of  the  farm 


when  they  returned  to  it,  with  the  result  that  tt 
boy  left  the  farm  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  cit] 

But  now  all  this  is  changing.  Rural  free  d< 
livery  of  the  mails  is  taking  daily  papers  an 
illustrated  magazines  into  the  farm  homes.  Tl 
telephone  is  connecting  neighbor  with  neighbc 
and  with  the  surrounding  towns.  Late  bool 
follow  the  magazines  into  the  homes  of  those  wl 
can  aftord  them,  and  the  traveling  library  su] 
plies  those  who  cannot  purchase  the  books.  Tl 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  while  only  in  il 
incipient  stage,  gives  promise  that  it  will  su] 
ply  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farms  with  the  ac 
vantage  of  a  high-school  education  without  tL 
necessity  of  leaving  their  homes. 

In  discussing  these  new  conditions  in  the  Wes 
I  shall  speak  primarily  of  my  own  State,  Kansai 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  changes  i 
farm  life  in  that  commonwealth. 

BURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  OF  MAIL. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  only  three  rurj 
delivery  routes  in  Kansas,  and  they  did  n( 
amount  to  anything.  At  that  time  the  Pos 
Office  Department  determined  to  give  the  frc 
delivery  of  the  mails  in  the  country  a  thoroug 
test.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  tl 
State,  except  the  cattle- range  country  of  the  ei 
treme  western  portion,  that  has  not  from  thrc 
to  twenty  routes.  In  some  counties  practical] 
every  farmer  has  his  mail  delivered  to  him  daiij 
even  though  he  lives  ten  miles  from  his  pos 
of&ce,  and  those  communities  which  are  not  a 
ready  served  are  clamoring  for  an  extension  < 
the  service. 

For  the  little  sum  of  two  cents  the  Unite 
States  Government  will  carry  a  letter  from  Ne 
York  to  Kansas  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  tb 
fanner  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  perhaps  out  i 
his  cornfield  miles  away  from  hiis  post  office,  an 
all  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Under  tl 
new  system,  without  leaving  his  farm  the  farm< 
can  buy  a  money  order  and  send  it  East  for 
year's  subscription  to  a  magazine,  or  for  son 
article  which  has  caught  his  fancy.  This  systei 
has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  the  mail  order  boo 
business.  The  rural  delivery  carrier  has  brougl 
the  farmer  into  the  habit  of  reading  and  writin 
more  than  formerly.     A  few  years  ago  the  wri' 
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vantage,  for  he  can  personally  solicit  trade  at  any 
time  he  wishes,  and  he  can  use  the  rural  mail 
carrier  as  his  *♦  delivery  boy,'  sending  out  the 
goods  the  same  day  the  order  is  received. 

TRAVELING    LIBBARIES. 

Along  with  rural  delivery  and  the  farm  tele- 
phone, but  having  no  connection  with  them,  has 
come  the  traveling  library.  Kansas  was  one  of 
the  first  States  to  adopt  this  new  idea  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural 'life.  That  was  less  than  four 
years  ago,  but  now  a  large  percentage  of  the 
States  of  the  Unioji  have  traveling  libraries  in 
some  form. 

The  people  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  gener- 
ally have  access  to  public  or  circulating  libraries, 
but  for  years  it  has  been  a  problem  how  to  ex- 
tend the  same  privilege  to  the  residents  of  agri- 
cultural communities.  The  traveling  library  is 
designed  to  solve  this  question.  Any  country 
lyceum  or  club  can  secure  a  library  of  fifty  books, 
free  of  cost,  by  applying  to  the  librarian  in  charge 
of  the  traveling  library,  who  is  now  a  State 
officer  in  Kansas.  A  library  may  be  kept  in  one 
community  for  six  months  if  desired.  It  is  then 
returned  to  the  librarian,  and  another,  containing 
an  entirely  different  assortment  of  books,  may  be 
secured.  One  library  will  furnish  a  winter's 
reading  to  a  rural  community. 

In  Kansas  the  club  women  inaugurated  this 
movement,  but  it  proved  of  such  great  benefit 
that  after  one  year  the  State  Legislature  took  it 
up  and  made  it  a  State  institution.  It  now  con- 
sists of  upward  of  one  hundred  libraries,  of  fifty 
books  each,  and  it  is  being  added  to  as  fast  as 
legislative  appropriations  become  available. 

CONSOLIDATION    OP    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  problem  in  rural  communities 
is  still  unsolved  to  a  great  degree.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  customary  to  send  the  more  ambitious 
children,  whose  parents  could  afford  it,  to  the 
graded  school  in  town  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  district  school,  where  perhaps  the 
school  term  was  only  five  or  six  months  long. 
Sometimes  this  has  furnished  a  strong  incentive 
to  the  farmer  to  leave  the  country  and  move  to  the 
town  or  city,  in  order  that  his  children  may  have 
the  best  in  the  way  of  educational  advanti^es. 

While  it  is  still  a  new  idea  to  many  people, 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  bids  fair  to 
bring  directly  to  the  farm  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  town.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in  a 
small  way  in  Ohio,  in  Iowa,  in  Kansas,  and  in 


other  States,  and  it  has  been  remarkably  su 
cessful.  The  last  Kansas  Legislature  passed 
law  to  make  the  plan  general  wherever  commuz 
ties  desire  it,  and  Prof.  Frank  Nelson,  Sta 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has  made 
his  special  work  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  tl 
plan.  Superintendent  Nelson  has  become  tl 
apostle  of  school  consolidation  in  Kansas. 

Several  years  ago  four  school  districts  aroui 
Lorraine,  Ellsworth  County,  Kan. ,  were  consol 
dated,  and  a  central  schoolhouse  was  built  \ 
the  village  of  Lorraine.  After  the  consolidatic 
three  teachers  did  the  work  which  required  foi 
formerly,  and  as  the  school  was  graded  they  di 
it  better.  Some  of  the  children  lived  sever 
miles  from  the  schoolhouse,  but  they  were  traa 
ported  to  and  from  school  in  covered  sprin 
wagons  at  the  public  expense.  Last  year  a  tw< 
years'  high -school  course  was  added  to  that  < 
the  common  school,  and  now  the  entire  cost  < 
maintenance  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  tl 
four  separate  districts  before  the  consolidatioi 
The  extra  expense  is  largely  due  to  the  tran 
portation  of  the  pupils.  To  offset  the  8m« 
additional  expense  the  term  is  considerably  longe 
the  work  much  better  done,  the  high-scho 
course  has  been  added,  the  schoolhouse  is  muc 
more  sanitary,  and  the  advantage  of  transportii 
the  children  to  and  from  school,  especially  in  bs 
weather,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  coi 
solidation  idea  is  gro^^ng  rapidly  in  Kansas,  ar 
movements  to  consolidate  rural  districts  are  no 
under  way  in  many  counties  in  the  State. 

EASING   THE   BURDENS   OF   LIFE   ON   THE   FARM. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  reasons  why  far 
life  is  more  attractive  in  the  West  than  it  was 
few  years  ago.  There  are  other  minor  one 
With  increasing  knowledge  and  intelligence  tl 
farmers  are  putting  more  of  science  into  the 
work.  Improved  machinery  is  making  the  farn 
work  lighter.  The  well-to-do  are  establishii 
ILcetylene  gas  plants  in  their  homes,  aUeviatiii 
the  heavy  housework  which  falls  to  the  lot  < 
the  farmer's  wife.  The  gasoline  engine,  too, 
supplying  the  place  of  the  city  waterworks. 

There  will  doubtless  always  be  a  certain  flo 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  It  should  be  8< 
The  city  needs  the  vitality  and  strength  of  tl 
country  boy.  But  the  rush  from  the  farm  to  tl 
large  centers  of  population,  to  escape  the  har 
ships  and  isolation  which  have  been  a  part  < 
farm  life  in  the  past,  will  probably  cease  to 
great  degree. 


THE  FARMER'S   BALANCE  SHEET  FOR    1902. 

BY  WILLIAM  R.   DRAPER. 


THE  season  of  greatest  activity  upon  the  farm 
has  ended,  and  now  the  agriculturalists  of 
this  country  are  beginning  to  compute  their 
profits  for  1902.  Wheat  has  all  been  harvested, 
corn  is  matured  beyond  the  point  of  danger,  and 
other  cereals  are  safe  for  the  season.  Pasturage 
was  never  in  better  shape  for  the  grazing  herds, 
and  only  the  cotton  crop  seems  to  be  seriously 
affected.  Cotton  is  not  so  badly  drought -bitten 
but  that  the  growers  can  come  out  with  a  hand- 
some profit. 

VICISSITUDES    OF    THE    SEASON. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  wheat  harvest  the 
usual  cry  of  hot  winds  and  droughty  conditions 
in  the  grain  belt  went  forth,  but  when  the  har- 
vest came  it  was  found  that  wheat  was  safe.  In 
the  Northwest  wheat  harvesting  was  delayed  by 
heavy  rains,  and  along  the  north  Pacific  coast 
considerable,  but  not  serious,  damage  was  done 
to  grain  in  the  shock.  In  the  Southwest  the 
harvest  progressed  without  a  hitch,  so  far  as 
favorable  weather  was  concerned.  The  principal 
difficulty  was  in  securing  sufficient  harvest  help- 
ers. The  spring  wheat  crop,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  Northwest,  was  considerably 
damaged  by  hail  in  tbe  Dakotas.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  slight  interference  the  condition  of  wheat, 
as  viewed  by  government  experts,  gradually  im- 
proved as  the  season  came  to  an  end.  Nebraska, 
this  year,  claims  the  largest  wheat  yield  per  acre. 
This  record  was  previously  held  by  Wyoming. 

During  the  early  part  of  August  a  hot  wave 
struck  the  corn  fields  of  Kansas,  and  threatened 
to  burn  them  before  the  ears  had  matured,  but 
the  intense  heat  lasted  less  than  one  week,  doing 
less  than  3  per  cent,  damage  to  growing  corn. 
Cool  weather  and  general  rains  followed,  and  the 
com  is  now  safely  matured.  As  a  whole,  the 
corn  made  excellent  and  unhampered  progress 
throughout  the  growing  season.  This  record  of 
weather  conditions  is  unusual. 

Early  in  August  the  cotton  crop  began  to  im- 
prove, and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  drought, 
shredding,  and  rust  which  threatened  to  wipe 
out  the  profits  of  cotton  growers  of  the  South 
will  not,  after  all,  seriously  affect  the  result. 

ONE  OF  THE  *<  RECORD  "  CROP  TEARS. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  best  <<good  all- 
around"   years  in   the  history  of  agriculture. 


Wheat  was  blighted  in  portions  of  the  country 
in  early  spring  and  during  the  past  winter,  while 
heavy  rains  during  July  damaged  the  corn  to 
some  extent  in  the  Lake,  upper  Mississippi,  and 
lower  Missouri  regions.  But  otherwise  the  crops 
have  been  attended  and  assisted  by  favorable 
rains  and  sunshine  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
sons. As  always,  the  scare  of  a  ruined  wheat 
crop  was  started  in  early  summer,  but  it  was 
found  after  harvest  that  the  crop  had  fallen  short 
of  last  year's  enormous  wheat  yield  by  50, 000,000 
bushels,  while  corn  for  1902  exceeded  the  crop 
of  1901  by  1,000,000,000  or  more  bushels. 
Other  cereals  will  be  above  the  ten -year  average. 
The  Northwest  is  producing  the  largest  crop 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  ever  recorded, 
while  Kansas  is  coming  forward  with  a  **  bump- 
er" corn  crop;  even  in  excess  of  1889,  when 
corn  was  burned  for  fuel  and  sold  at  10  cents 
per  bushel.  As  a  result  of  the  bounteous  har- 
vest, a  bearish  feeling  possessed  the  speculators, 
and  grain  *'8old  off*'  steadily.  Once  the  <* cor- 
ner "  in  corn  and  oats  had  been  broken  the  mar- 
ket took  the  natural  downward  trend. 

THE    TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEM. 

The  railroads  entering  the  great  com  and 
wheat  belts,  instead  of  offering  reduced  rates  to 
ship,  in  the  grain,  as  was  made  to  some  drought- 
stricken  communities  in  1901,  will  be  overtaxed 
in  hauling  the  cereals  to  market. 

Farmers  along  the  Pacific  slope  won  a  decisive 
concession  from  the  transportation  companies 
prior  to  Eastern  grain  shipments  this  season.  A 
flat  cut  of  10  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  on  wheat 
was  made  by  a  number  of  the  trunk  lines.  The 
farmers  asked  for  a  deduction  of  33  per  cent., 
but  under  the  new  arrangement  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California  will 
increase  their  profits  3  cents  per  bushel.  This 
will  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Western  grain  growers. 

THE    YIELD    OF   CEREALS. 

Cereal  crops  for  the  year  of  1902  have  not  all 
been  gathered,  but  experts  have  reported  upon 
their  yield,  and  these  approximate  reports,  sub- 
mitted several  months  ahead  of  the  Government 
reports,  have  proved  very  nearly  exact  in  the  past. 
Approximately  stated,  the  peld  is  as  follows : 
Wheat,  700,500,000  bushels;  corn,  2,589,951,- 
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000  busbelfi  ;  oats,  860,000,000  bushels  ;  barley, 
'  120,850,000  bushels;  rye,  30,350,000  bnsbols. 
Thus  a  total  of  4,351,851,000  bushels  of  cen-als 
were  producer)  on  841,000,000  acres,  loaaynotli- 
ing  of  the  farming  land  used  for  other  (.'ri>ps  ami 
for  pasture  land,  barnyards,  etc.  Pricos  obtained 
by  the  farmers  for  the  cereals  differ  every  year. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  there  was  a  shortage  in 
corn,  and  it  sold  for  60  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
farm.  The  history  of  com  has  Ixien  ihat  during 
such  plentiful  seasons  as  this  one  the  average 
price  is  30  cents  per  busbel.  .At  that  rate  lilO'2 
.•orn  will  bring  to  the  fanners  *i77fi.!)Hr..30n. 
Wheat  prices  are  governed  accordingly.  ,\II 
"tber  things  considere*!,  wheat  will  bring  f>0  cents 
10  the  farmer  during  1002, — that  is,  he  will  have 
realized  that  amount  by  genei'al  consideration  of 
ttbeat  on  hand,  the  shortage,  etc..  and  at  this 
figure  the  wheal  crop  will  net  ♦580,100,000  to 
farmers.  Oats,  it  sold  at  the  present  market  price, 
will  bring  4350,500,000  :  barlev.  *.-i2, 750,000  ; 
rye.  »15,909,000,  or  a  total  of  Sl,77'l,244.- 
000  for  cereals  alone.  The  cotton  crop  is  worth 
this  year  aixiut  $500,000,000,  while  the  bay,  in- 
cluding alfalfa,  is  worth  the  sanie  aiiiount  to  t)ie 
farmer.  Potatoes  will  sell  for  «I00, 000.000. 
while  the  buckwheat  crop  is  valued  at  ♦8.000,- 
000.  There  have  been  orber  years  wlien  cereals 
sold  for  more  ;  last  year  the  corn  crop,  though 


one.half  as  large  ns  in  1 002.  sold  for  $92 1  ,"^'i 
'(>«.  Hut  the  farmeiK  did  not  hold  much  of 
wlien  it  went  to  05  cents,  so  they  were  not  ben 
(ited.  The  selling  price  st  hnr 
erallv  be  accepted  as  the  farm 
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THK    I'HODrCT     I'OMrAUKl)     WITH     THAT    OK    FOUXI:: 

Approximnteiv  the  earnings  of  the  tivo  an 
twri-tbirds  iriLlbon  fnvms  of  the  Ignited  Stat* 
w.'H!,  for  1002,  five  and  one-lifth  billion  dollars 
Tliis  is  fur  in  e.\(-ess  of  the  total  income  of  tli 
farmei-s  at  imv  other  time  in  their  historv.  Tb 
proilucls  of  Lbc  fiintis  fnr  ISitO  sold  for  *.|,7.t!l, 
11,'<,T52.  Tlie  ciM-enls.  save  corLi,  Hre  alioi 
equal  to  the  i-ri>p  of  |K!i!i.  This  year,  500.000, 
Olio  ])u.*hels  more  corn  iiml  several  hundred  thoi: 
snnd  head  of  stepi-s  in  e\eess  of  three  vears  ag 
were  place.l  on  the  nuirkels.  And  one  shoul 
also  remenLi«n-  th.-it  the  iniudjer  of  farms  is  cot 
tiniiouslv  incivasLrig  at  a  rate  of  from  fift*!en  I 
forty  tbousiuid  aniiuallv. 

The  corn  crop  -if  the  worid  fnr  1000  wa 
2.  S.'*2. 1)011.000,  the  i-orn  crop  of  the  Unite' 
States  for  1001  was  l..".22,.')18,(M)0  buslielt 
whde  the  o-in  crop  of  the  United  Slates  fo 
1002  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  lOOil  crop  o 
the  entire  world.  This  year  04,«ti!),02S  acre 
were    planted    in    corn,    principally    in    lUinoia 
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Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Illinois 
exports  more  corn  than  any  other  State,  or  35,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1901.  On  March  1  of  the 
present  year  mucli  of  the  crop  of  1901  was  held 
and  sold  during  tlie  spring  at  60  and  70  cents 
per  bushel,  excessive  prices  indeed.  When  the 
first  corn  was  being  gathered  in  the  West  tlie 
market  price  in  Chicago  was  67  to  70  cents. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1901  was  10 
bushels  ;  this  year,  30.  Tlie  wholesale  price  of 
corn  on  December  1,  1901,  was  72  cents,  and  in 
May  it  touched  the  high- water  mark  at  80. 
There  was  a  corner  in  corn  in  July,  but  this  did 
the  farmers  little  good.  Their  bins  were  sold 
bare  before  that  time. 

THE    WHEAT    CROP. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat,  since  a  report  has 
been  kept,  is  15  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  South- 
west, Turkey  red  wheat  has  been  known  to  run 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  certain  expert  wheat 
growers  have  a  system  of  drought-proof  planting 
which  yields  '25  bushels.  The  greatest  average 
of  wheat  for  one  State  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington, with  29  bushels  per  acre  for  1901.  Last 
year  375, 000, 000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported, 
there  being  an  overproduction  of  200,000,000 
bushels  above  the  general  average.  Farmers  in 
1901  cleared  $205,000,000  on  wheat  alone.  On 
July  1  of  the  present  year  the  far.  ,ers  held  in 
their  granaries  52,000,000  bushels  of  old  wheat. 
The  1901  crop  sold  for  i{467,350, 156,  as  against 
$580,100,000  for  1902.  The  shortage  in  bushels 
of  wheat  this  year  was  more  than  accounted  for 
in  price.  Several  million  acres  of  wheat  were 
entirely  frozen  out  during  the  winter,  and  this 
land  was  ploughed  up  and  sown  in  corn.  But 
the  crop  turned  out  much  better  at  harvest  than 
it  was  expected  to  do.  Clear  dry  weather  for 
three  weeks  prior  to  cutting  time  assisted  the 
grains  in  development.  The  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  for  1900  was  2,873,000,000  bushels. 

PRESENT    STATUS    OF    THE   FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  10,438,922  persons  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  while  all  other  industries  en- 
gage 18,845,000  persons.  One-third  of  the 
entire  area  of  this  country  is  devoted  to  tilling  of 
the  soil.  There  are  to-dav  5,739,657  farms  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty, including  improvements,  stock  and  imple- 
ments, is  $20,514,001,838.  The  number  of  farms 
has  quadrupled  in  the  past  fifty  years,  while  the 
value  of  the  farming  land  to-day  is  five  times  as 
great  as  the  selling  price  of  fifty  years  ago.  More 
than  1,000,000  farms  have  been  laid  out  and 
fenced'  in  by  settlers,  principally  in  the  West,  in 
the  past  ten  years.     Fifteen  thousand  farms  were 


given  away  by  the  Government  during  1901. 
When  the  Indian  Territory  is  opened  for  settle- 
ment, about  1904,  8,000,000  acres  of  fine  farm- 
ing land  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  and 
farming  will  receive  another  valuable  acquisition 
to  its  ranks.  There  are  306,000,000  acres  of  un- 
settled land  in  the  United  States  ready  for  imme- 
diate occupancy. 

The  total  acreage  used  for  farming  purposes  is 
841,000,000  acres, — an  area  which  would  con- 
tain England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, leaving  sufTicient  room  for  several  smaller 
countries  to  go  in  around  the  edges.  None  of 
these  countries,  or  all  of  them  combined,  would 
make  a  respectable  sliowing  with  our  agricultural 
products.  The  value  of  farm  exports  in  1901 
was  $951,628,331. 

THK    FOREIGN    MARKET. 

The  supply  of  farm  products  sold  abroad  is 
increasing  every  year.  In  1900,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  amount  was 
$950,000,000.  For  years  there  have  been  ob- 
jections raised  in  the  East  by  farmers  against 
the  reclaiming  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West. 
A  reason  was  offered  that  the  supply  would  ex- 
ceed the  demand.  Experts  scout  this  idea,  and 
say  that  the  new  foreign  markets  being  oj)ened, 
principally  in  Asia,  will  absorb  the  surplus  of 
farm  products  of  the  West,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cessive over  previous  yields.  One  difficulty  in 
raising  farm  products  with  profit  on  the  West- 
ern slope  is  high  transportation  rates  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  James  J.  Hill,  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  recently  said  of 
undeveloped  trade  in  the  Orient  : 

There  are  a  thousand  million  people  off  our  Pacific 
coast,  with  only  three  million  farmers  on  the  Pacific 
8lope  to  reach  out  for  their  trade.  To  develop  this 
trade  national  irrigation  in  necessary,  and  is  the  one 
thing  needed  to  give  the  United  States  dominant  power 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  commerce  and  supremacy  of  the 
world^s  trade  in  farm  supplies.  Every  business  interest 
benefits  by  irrigation. 

Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  that*  the  possibil- 
ities of  farming  in  the  United  States  have  not 
half  been  accomplished.  But  public  lands  have 
been  opened  at  a  rapid  rate  since  1892,  112,- 
294,681  acres  having  been  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States,  principally  to  farmer-settlers. 

FARM    LABOR. 

While  farming  is  yielding  large  profits  to  the 
owners,  what  of  the  farm  workers  ?  In  1900 
there  were  5,321,087  daily  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number  1,522,100  were 
regularly  employed  farm  ** hands,"  working  by 
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the  day  or  month,  exclusive  of  farmers  who  own 
and  operate  their  farms.  The  scale  of  wages 
paid  them  is  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  day,  or 
$20  to  $25  per  month  and  board.  The  wages 
for  helpers,  extra  and  regular,  amounted  to 
$365,505,921,  while  the  value  of  farm  products 
was  over  $4,700,000,000.  The  average  expense 
for  each  farm,  so  far  as  the  labor  is  concerned, 
was  $64  in  1899,  while  the  average  value  of  the 
products  per  acre  was  $4.47.  White  farmers 
paid  more  for  their  help,  on  an  average  for  each 
farm,  principally  because  their  farms  were  larger. 
Approximately  each  white  farmer  paid  $7 1  for 
his  hired  help  throughout  the  year.  Of  course 
some  of  these  farmers  did  not  hire  any  help  at 
all,  harvesting  their  grain  in  midsummer  alone. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  * '  big " 
farmers  of  the  com  and  wheat  belts  paid  out 
from  $100  to  $500  daily  for  helpers  during  the 
garnering  seasons.  It  costs  more  to  run  sugar 
farms,  $1,985  being  paid  for  each  plantation  of 
this  kind  which  harvested  a  crop  in  1899.  In 
1889,  the  price  paid  for  the  running  of  various 
cereal  and  produce  farms  is  given  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  follows  :  per  farm,  wheat  and  grain 
farms,  $76  ;  cotton,  $25  ;  tobacco,  $51  ;  nurs- 
eries, $1,136  ;  vegetable,  $106  ;  dairy,  $105. 
Besides  the  regular  number  of  farm  helj)ers. 


about  100,000  are  employed  in  addition  during 
the  wheat  •  cutting  season  in  the  grain  belts. 
These  are  known  as  harvest  hands,  and  are  paid 
from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  day.  These  harvest 
hands  are  now  forming  themselves  into  unions 
for  their  own  protection  from  overwork  and  low 
wages.  Many  labor  unions  for  regular  farm 
hands  are  being  organized  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  the  Southwest.  The  young  man 
who  has  made  his  liome  on  the  farm  vear  after 
year  is  paid  less  than  any  other  class  of  workers. 
He  has  had  longer  hours  and  no  vacations.  He 
has  brought  to  his  employer  larger  returns  for 
the  work  than  the  coal  miner,  the  steel  worker, 
or  the  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill.  The  total  ex- 
pense, for  instance,  on  an  acre  of  wheat  is  $6. 
Of  this  $4.10  goes  for  horse  hire,  twine,  seed, 
etc. ,  while  the  remainder  is  paid  to  the  two  men 
who  gather  it  and  the  one  who  ploughs  the  soil 
and  sows  the  grain  seeds.  The  profits  upon  their 
$1.90  worth  of  labor  yield  from  $5  to  $8  to  their 
employer.  Corn  is  produced  for  $5.85  per  acre, 
of  which  $2.25  goes  to  the  man  and  his  team. 
Generally  the  horaes  are  owned  by  the  farmer, 
and  the  man  is  getting  $20  per  month.  The 
duties  and  wages  of  the  farm  hand  of  to-day,  it 
may  be  seen,  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
profits  of  his  employer. 


THE   DIFFUSION   OF  AGRICULTURAL 

PROSPERITY. 

BY   PROFESSOR  HENRY   C.    ADAMS. 


THE  marked  prosperity  which  has  attended 
the  industry  of  agriculture  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  com- 
ments respecting  its  industrial  and  social  signifi- 
cance. In  a  general  way,  it  is  understood  that 
all  members  oj^  society  are  partakers  of  this  pros- 
perity. It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  c  -acede  in 
a  general  way  the  proposition  that  the  commer- 
cial success  of  one  class  or  interest  must  diffuse 
itself  throughout  the  community  ;  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  see  clearly  in  what  manner,  and 
under  what  conditions,  this  diffusion  takes  place. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  appreciate  fully 
the  extent  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  classes 
and  interests  in  a  country  whoge  industrial  or- 
ganization is  like  that  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  chief  significance 
of  agriculture  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  provided 


raw  material  and  food  for  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facture and  trade.  This  must,  of  course,  ever 
remain  an  important  service  of  agriculture,  but 
it  fails  to  suggest  the  chief  significance  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  at  the  present  time. 
Of  greater  relative  importance  is  the  fact  that  a 
series  of  successful  years  in  the  industry  of  farm- 
ing increases  the  purchasing  power  of  a  vaet 
body  of  intelligent  men  and  women  whose  homes 
are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  is  through  this  increase  in  abil- 
ity to  buy  goods  that  the  prosperity  of  its  rural 
districts  makes  itself  felt,  for  this  presents  to  the 
manufacturer  a  commercial  motive  to  employ 
labor  and  capital  in  producing  the  goods  which 
the  farmers  demand. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  this  relation  of  the 
agriculturist  to  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  degree  a 
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reciprocal  relation.  At  whatever  point  one 
breaks  into  the  circle  of  trade  he  may  observe 
the  current  of  exchanges  to  move  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  manufacturer  buys  from  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  farmer  from  the  manufacturer. 
All  permanent  and  healthful  exchanges  are  at 
last  analysis  reducible  to  barter.  But  while  this 
is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  any  series  of  activi- 
ties  must  have  a  beginning,  and  both  analysis 
and  observation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
initial  step  in  creating  a  circle  of  successful  trade 
must  be  taken  by  those  i)roducers  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  deal  with  the  primal 
factors  of  consumption.  The  manufacturer  will 
produce  nothing  unless  he  sees,  or  thinks  he 
sees,  a  market  for  his  goods,  for  neither  he  nor 
his  laborers  care  to  consume  the  things  they 
make.  The  merchant  and  the  transporter,  also, 
await  the  appearance  of  a  visible  demand  before 
expanding  their  enterprises.  The  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  plant  and  reap  whether  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  his  produce  or  not.  The 
condition  of  the  market  may  influence  the  kind 
of  seed  sown,  but  it  will  not,  at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  influence  the  extent 
of  the  sowing.  This  is  why,  after  a  period  of  com- 
mercial depression,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
merchants  are  more  anxious  even  than  the  farmers 
themselves  for  good  harvests  and  good  prices. 

THE   consumer's    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

In  what  way,  then,  does  a  bountiful  harvest  un- 
der propitious  conditions  of  the  market  diffuse 
itself  throughout  the  community  ?  To  answer  in 
a  sentence,  this  diffusion  takes  place  through  the 
agency  of  the  motive  which  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  presents  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant.  The  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  center  of  that  spontaneous  activity 
which,  when  extended  to  the  entire  field  of  human 
wants,  results  in  what  is  known  as  *  *  prosperous 
times."  Thus,  a  series  of  bountiful  harvests  is 
the  starting  point  of  recovery  from  commercial 
depression.  Other  facts  there  are,  without  doubt, 
that  should  be  embraced  in  a  complete  explana- 
tion, but  success  in  agriculture  is  the  initial 
factor  ;  it  is  the  fundamental  fact.  We  gain  the 
correct  point  of  view  from  which  to  analyze  in- 
dustrial interdependence  when  we  consider  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  consumption. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  above  analysis  holds 
for  all  peoples  and  all  countries,  there  are  certain 
reasons  why  it  bears  a  peculiar  significance  for 


the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  notwith- 
standing the  marvelous  development  of  manu- 
factures, this  country  is  still  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Success  in  agriculture  touches  the  lives  and 
interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  It 
means  a  rise  in  the  scope  and  standard  of  demand 
of  a  very  considerable  number  of  people,  and  re- 
sults in  the  strengthening  of  a  home  market  of 
such  proportions  as  to  furnish,  quite  independent- 
ly of  foreign  markets,  an  adequate  motive  for 
the  development  of  manufacture  and  trade. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  consumption  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  industry  is  measured,  not  by  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  but  by  the  number  of 
consumers  which  it  supports. 

THE    farmer's    economic    STATUS. 

The  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
this  country,  also,  is  a  fact  of  equal  importance, 
for  widespread  intelligence  is  essential  to  the 
elasticity  of  commercial  demand.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  does  not  hoard  his  cash.  He  does 
not,  like  the  peasant  of  southern  Germany,  know 
the  system  of  **blue  stocking"  banking.  Pros- 
perity for  him  means  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  or  an  improvement  in  the  equipment  of 
production,  either  of  which  constitutes  an  effect- 
ive demand  for  the  labor  of  the  non-agricoltural 
classes.  And,  finally,  it  should  be  observed  in 
this  connection  that  the  American  farmer  is,  as 
a  rule,  his  own  landlord.  This  makes  an  im- 
mense difference  in  the  extent  to  which  agricul- 
tural prosperity  is  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Being  his  own  landlord,  he  receives  as 
a  portion  of  his  income  the  rent  that  accrues  on 
his  land.  This  not  only  puts  at  his  disposal  a 
larger  sum  of  money  to  be  expended,  but  it 
places  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  whose  demands  are  for  a  large 
quantity  of  common,  ordinary  goods.  This  of 
itself  is  a  significant  fact,  for  a  moment's  consid- 
eration makes  it  evident  that  an  increase  in  the 
available  wealth  of  a  small  aristocratic  class  must 
be  followed  by  relatively  slight  industrial  conse- 
quences as  compared  with  the  results  of  a  diffu- 
sion of  an  equal  amount  among  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  consumers.  Thus,  from  every  point 
of  view,  American  agriculture  is  in  a  condition 
to  control  in  large  measure  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  American  people.  The  prosperity  of  the 
farmer,  if  not  synonymous  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  is  an  essential  for  widespread  in- 
dustrial activity. 


A   GIANT  AUTOMOBILE    HARVESTER  AT  WORK. 


AMOXG  the  products  of  Calitarnia  wond«rfui 
for  their  bigness  is  a  conibint^d  automo- 
bile liarvoBttir  and  threslicr,  now  at  work  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  doinR  its  part  toward  garnering  the 
great  crops  of  l!M)2. 

This  "  di'parlriiit'nt  store"  harvester  includes 
and  is  propelled  by  an  automobile  having  a  31)' 
horse-power  engine.  The  reaper  cuts  a  swath 
36  feet  wide  ;  tlie  barley  heatls  are  caught  on  a 
moving  belt  4.S  inches  wide,  and  carried  to  the 
threshing  department  of  the  umcliirie.  A  half 
minute  after  the  boss  sings  "  all  right."  and  the 
Juggernaut  begins  to  move,  grain  cornea  pouring 
into  the  thrtfsher's  bin,  not  only  slielled,  but  care- 
fully cleaned.  The  grain  is  transferred  imme- 
diately to  sacks,  which  are  sewed  and  removed 
from  the  macliine  as  soon  as  twelve  are  filled. 

This  mighty  product  of  American  machine- 


making  is  66  feet  long,  weighs  over  100  tons, 
and  cuts  and  threshes  under  favorable  condition!* 
as  much  as  100  acres  a  day.  Four  horses  are  in 
constant  use  supplying  it  with  fuel  oil  and  boiler 
water.  It  delics  hills  of  any  reasonable  grade, 
and  travels  at  an  average  rate  of  tlirt*  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  The  great  wheels  proiidnent  in 
our  picture  liavo  tires  4  feet  wide,  with  ridges 
1^  inches  high. 

These  harvesters  are  made  near  Oakland,  in 
California.  Men  that  farm  on  a  large  scale  come 
from  neighlx>ring  States,  and  from  as  far  east  as 
Kansas,  to  s<!e  the  machine  at  work.  Three 
giants  of  the  same  type  were  made  in  California 
and  sent  to  Russia  for  use  on  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  Steppes,  but  the  train  carrying  them 
was  seized  by  the   lioxers  and  side-tracked  for 
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BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 


EXHAUSTION  of  the  world's  supply  of  coal 
is  being  appreciably  retarded  by  the  elec- 
trical utilization  of  hitherto  wasted  water  powers. 
At  no  distant  date  it  may  be  further  checked  by 
the  corresponding  employment  of  the  tides  of 
the  air  and  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  there  now 
emerges  the  possibility  of  maintaining  indefinitely 
by  electrical  methods,  for  the  enormous  benefit 
of  the  progressive  civilized  races  of  the  world, 
the  supply  of  fertilizers  necessary  to  insure  steady 
and  abundant  food.  Many  readers  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  will  remember  the  alarm  caused 
in  1898  by  the  British  Association  address  of 
Sir  William  Crookes,  on  the  serious  extent  to 
which  the  world's  wheat  supply  is  threatened  by 
the  failing  fertility  of  the  available  soil.  A  pro- 
found sensation  was  caused  everywhere  by  that 
remarkable  analvsis  of  the  situation.  Stren- 
uously  controverted  as  his  pessimistic  asser- 
tions were,  they  remain  broadly  true  ;  and  may 
here  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
world's  low  average  of  less  than  thirteen  bushels 
per  acre  means  literal  starvation  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  nations  of  wheat  eaters,  unless  by 
large  access  to  cheap  nitrogenous  manures  the 
quantity  can  be  considerably  bettered.  The  Cau- 
casian has,  inileed,  consumed  fertilizers  even 
more  extravagantly  than  coal  and  iron. 

There  are  other  ways  than  riotous  living  to 
waste  one's  substance.  The  nitrate  deposits  of 
Chile  are  swiftly  running  out.  The  guano  islands 
are  even  now  cleaned  up.  The  phosphatic  beds 
of  the  South  are  quite  strictly  hmited.  Normal 
resources  are  also  squandered  with  criminal 
prodigality,  and  the  unrequiting  sea  is  residuary 
legatee  of  untold  treasure  from  drains  and  dumps. 
In  England  alone  fixed  nitrogen  worth  $80,000,- 
000  a  year  is  chucked  away,  while  the  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  testifies 
vividly  to  every  eye  and  nose  of  equal  waste 
among  ourselves. 

A  prediction  has  been  made  that  barely  thirty 
years  hence  the  wheat  required  to  feed  the  world 
will  be  3,260,000,000  bushels  annually,  and 
that  to  raise  this  about  12,000,000  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda  yearly  for  the  area  under  cultivation  will 
be  needed  over  and  above  the  1,250,000  tons 
now  used  up  by  mankind.  But  the  nitrates  now 
in  sight  and  available  are  estimated  good  for 
only  another  fifty  years,  even  at  the  present  low 
rate   of   consumption.     Hence,    even  if   famine 


does  not  immediately  impend,  the  food  problem 
is  far  more  serious  than  is  generally  supp>osed. 
The  starvation  that  we  assume  to  be  periodically 
inevitable  in  such  regions  as  India  and  Russia, 
and  which  is  not  remote  in  the  history  of  occi- 
dental Europe,  looms  again  on  the  near  horizon 
of  the  present  century,  unless  we  take  to  sundry 
husks  that  the  swine  do  eat.  Perchance,  the  de- 
clining increase  of  population  shown  by  all  re- 
cent census  returns  may  stave  off  that  grimly 
evil  day.  More  probably,  as  this  article  will 
point  out,  relief  may  come  from  the  application 
of  new  ideas  and  new  forces  to  new  ways  of  win- 
ning food.  The  benefactors  of  the  race  who  can 
get  three  bushels  of  wheat  where  one  grew  be- 
fore see  their  golden  opportunity. 

Dealing  with  the  conditions  as  they  are,  Sir 
William  Crookes  pointed  to  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nitrogen  to  be  dug  from  the  air  by  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity,  with  tlie  aid  of  cheap 
power  in  illimitable  supply,  as  at  Niagara  ;  and 
curiously  enough,  his  prophetic  surmise  is  al- 
ready in  actual  realization.  On  every  square 
yard  of  the  earth's  surface  nitrogen  gas,  in  the 
air,  bears  down  with  a  weight  of  seven  tons. 
What  has  been  demanded  is  a  method  that  will 
extract  or  <*  fix  "  this  at  little  cost,  and  expedi- 
tiously, just  as  it  is  fixed  otherwise  by  the  in- 
finitely minute  and  slow  processes  of  natuse.  A 
building  the  size  of  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  in 
New  York  City,  holds  thus  about  twenty-seven 
tons  of  nitrogen,  and  if  that  were  taken  out  of 
the  air,  and  combined  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  would  be  worth  $10,000. 

Following  up  such  calculations,  Sir  William 
Crookes  has  estimated  that,  with  the  electrical 
energy  of  Niagara  to  burn  up  the  air,  nitrate  of 
soda  ought  to  be  producible  at  not  more  than 
$25  per  ton.  This  compares,  for  example,  with 
Chilean  nitrate  at  $37.50  per  ton,  or  the  nitric 
acid  of  commerce  at  $80  per  ton.  Now  the 
greater  the  consumption  of  Chilean  nitrates  or 
Carolina  phosphates  the  higher  the  price  is  driven; 
whereas,  the  larger  the  scale  upon  which  the  en- 
ergy of  Niagara  is  utilized,  the  cheaper  the  out- 
put of  any  plant  tiiere.  The  supply  of  air  will 
be  granted  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  available 
energy  of  Niagara  is  put  at  from  five  to  ten 
million  horse  power  ;  so  that  at  the  spillway  of  the 
Great  Lakes  alone  the  inventor  lays  his  hand 
upon  all  the  raw  material  required  for  furnishing 
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under  favorable  conditions  whatever  nitrates  can 
possibly  be  needed,  whether  for  the  crops  of  the 
world  or  for  various  other  important  uses. 

In  short,  with  the  aid  of  eiectrical -conversion 
apparatus,  there  is  nothing  that  Niagara  will 
fail  to  give  us,  from  manure  to  diamonds,  for 
just  as  the  carbon  crystals  have  been  Gxed  in  the 
fierce   heat    of   electric    furnaces,    bo    now    Mr. 


Bradley  and  his  associates  have  iixed  nitrogen  by 
a  similar  combination  of  forces.  As  far  back  as 
1 785,  the  famous  Dr.  Priestly  noted  tiie  fact  that 
when  an  electric  spark  was  discharged  through 
it,  the  air  underwent  immediately  a  chemical 
-change.  A  thunderstorm  and  the  following 
freshness  are  an  analogue  to  this.  Any  one 
who  has  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  frictional  electric 
machines  at  work  has  become  conscious  of  the 
pungent,  fresh  odor  they  caused  ;  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  oticn  noticeable  where  dynamo- 
electric  machinery  is  in  motion,  if  the  bruslios  on 
the  commutator  spark  frraly.  This  smell  has  been 
attributed  to  ozone  created  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  air  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  oxygen 
atoms  ;  but  it  is  now  thought  that  it  may  be  due, 
for  the  most  part,  to  oxidi-s  of  nitrogi;n.  In  re- 
j^rd    to  the    1785    e.xperimenta,   the  celebrated 


physicist  Cavendish  said,  in  the  quaint  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  time  :  ■ '  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  plilogisticated  air — nitrogen — was  enabled  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark  to  unite  to,  and  form, 
a  chemical  combination  with  the  dephlogisticated 
air — oxygen — and  was  thereby  reduced  to  nitrous 
acid  ;  for  in  these  experiments  the  two  airs  actu- 
ally disappeared,  and  nitrous  acid  was  actually 
found  in  tliis  room." 

It  was,  indeed,  by  following  analogoiis  meth- 
ods that  Lord  Rayleigh,  not  long  ago,  was  able 
to  segregate  "argon,"  that  hitherto  undetected 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  With  an  alter- 
nating current  arc,  he  could  effect  the  union  of 
about  29  grammes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at 
the  expenditure  of  one  horse  power.  Nitrogen, 
as  is  well  known,  is  present  in  the  air  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  eight  volumes  to  two  of  oxygen. 
Here,  then,  are  the  foundaiion  data  of  a  new 
art  ;  but,  as  usual,  it  is  a  long  roa<l  from  the 
crude  expoiinient  of  tlio  philosopher  and  the 
vivid  dream  ot  the  visionary  to  the  evolution  of 
a  practical  process  yielding  definite  commercial 
results.  "We  need  not  wonder  that  over  a  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  between  the  first  obser- 
vation and  the  new  industrial  enterprise  founded 
at  Kiagara  Falls  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bradley  and 
his  fellow -worker,  Mr.  D.  R.  Lovejoy.  There 
are  even  now  enough  philosophical  records  ot 
unexploited  phenomena  heaped  up  to  keep  all 
the  inventors  worth  their  salt  busy  all  the  century 
found  ing  new  arts  and 
industries  on  them. 
The  problem  before 
Messrs.  Bradley  and 
Lovejoy  has  consisted 
mainly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  num- 
ber of  electric  arcs  or 
flames  in  a  confined 
space,  through  which 
a  regulated  amount  of 
air  to  be  burned  could 
be  passed  continuous- 
ly ;  this  air  emerging 
from  the  apparatus 
laden  with  nitric  ox- 
ides and  peroxides,  as 
the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion, and  ready  for  treatment  and  collection. 
It  is  almost  needless,  of  com-se,  to  add  that  in- 
cidentally they  had  to  attack  a  numbiT  ot  other 
difficulties  demanding  inventive  ability  of  the 
highest  order, 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  had  to  be 
spent  in  determining  the  form  or  variety  of  cleo- 
trie  arc-spaik  tliat  would  effect  the  nmsimum 
clicinical  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
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back  of  it  to  do  hard  work,  and  not  mere  pyrotech- 
nics ;  and  static  electricity  haa  never  yet  been  of 
any  use  to  man  as  a  beast  of  Imrden. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  kinetic  or  dynamic  elec- 
tricity as  obtained  f  I'om  modern  generators  driven 
eitlier  by  steam  engines  or  by  water  wheels,  the 
two  inventors  next  ascertained  that  for  their  work, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  Lord  liayleigh,  an 
alit'nitttint;  current  arc  was  inferior  to  the  direct 
current  arc, — tlie  latter  being  very  much  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  nightly  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lamps,  whose  arc  is  apparently  a 
shilling  white  bow  of  light  between  the  twocarbon 
slicks  inside  the  globe. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  an  arc-light  direct- 
current  dynamo  of  special  winding  lias,  there- 
fore, been  used  by  Mr.  Bradley,  giving  current 
at  the  high  pressure  of  10,000  volts,  which  is 
far  above  anything  ever  used  befoi-e  in  this  coun- 
try, although  some  direct-current  power-trans- 
mission  has  been  done  recently  ia  Switzerland 
with  machines  of  'i5,000  volts,  the  strain  on 
the  insulation  of  the  machines  being  very  severe. 
air.     The  curious  discovery  was  early  made  that  Supply  of  current  lieing  now  obtained  from 

"static"sparks,sucli  as  are  caused  by  the  rotation  dynamo  machinery,  the  power  to  operate  which 
of  the  frictioual  glass  disc  machines  seen  in  medi-  comes  from  Niagara,  Mr.  Dradlcy  leads  it  into 
cal  establishments,  are  not  worth  much  for  this  t}ie  nitrifying  chamber,  where  the  arcs  are  to  ao- 
work.  In  other  words,  of  homely  truth  and  wider  complish  in  an  instant  results  on  which  it  is  the 
range,  the  process  was  one  needing  lots  of  energy      custom  of  Nature  to  ex|iend  long  centuries.     In 
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having  contact  projections,  or  wire  fingers,  cor 
responding  to  the  contacts  on  the  shell  of  the  box, 
so  that  as  it  spins  around,  the  currents  from 
the  10,000  volt  dynamo  arcs  cross,  as  shown, 
in  the  air  between  the  stationary  contact  points 
and  the  revolving  ones.  The  arcs  are  thus  rapid- 
ly and  incessantly  made,  **  broken,"  and  remade 
within  the  chamber.  A  motor  at  the  top  of  the 
apparatus  drives  the  cylin<ler  at  a  speed  of  from 
300  to  500  revolutions  per  minute,  while  air  is 
forced  into  the  chamber  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic 
feet  per  arc  contact  per  hour.  The  air  leaves  the 
chamber  after  this  treatment  la<len  with  2^  per 
cent,  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  wires  on  the 
hedgehog  barrel  in  the  chamber  are.  tipped  with 
platinum,  to  minimize  wearing  down  in  the  intense 
flame  of  the  arc.  They  are  so  set,  each  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  other,  as  to  form  spirals  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft,  enabling  the  arcs  to 
work  on  the  chambered  air  without  cessation. 

If  the  reader  will  think  of  the  wire  teeth  of  a 
music-box  drum,  and  see  a  spurt  of  white  flame 
passing  every  time  a  tooth  is  touched  by  the  finger 
that  sets  up  vibration,  he  will  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  electric  arcing  that  goes  on  in  the  nit- 
rifying chamber.  The  arcs  which  thus  wind  spiral- 
wise  around  the  shaft  are  themselves  six  or  eight 
inches  long, — thin,  white  resistless  darts  of  all- 
consuming  flame.  This  is  a  very  long  arc,  those 
in  lamps  being  usually  but  half  an  inch.  In 
front  of  each  line  of  arcing  points  is  an  air 
pocket,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  to  catch 
the  decomposed  air.  Thence  pipes  lead  away 
which  entrain  the  air  and  its  gases  to  an  absorp- 
tion tower,  where  the  process  is  completed. 

The  absorption  or  water-sprinkling  tower  used 
is  of  the  ordinary  kind  common  to  chemical 
processes,  and  the  result  of  this  treatment  is  ni- 
tric and  nitrous  acid.  If  the  gases  are  brought 
into  contact  with  caustic  potash,  we  get  saltpeter  ; 
if  the  base  is  caustic  soda,  we  get  nitrate  of  soda. 
Professor  Chandler,  the  distinguished  chemist, 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  process  made  recently,  found 
that  with  current  at  Niagara  costing  $20  per 
kilowatt, — i.e.,  IJ  horse  power  per  year, — the 
expense  for  the  energy  required  would  be  a  little 
less  than  1.6  cents  per  pound  of  70  ])er  cent. 
nitric  acid,  wdiich  is  the  customary  commercial 
strength  of  acid  selling  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  hardlv  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Kel- 
vin,  when  in  this  country  last  April,  should  say, 
after  witnessing  the  operation  of  this  initial  plant 
at  Niagara  Falls  :  **  1  saw  something  there  that 
1  have  never  seen  before  ;  in  fact,  1  regani  it  as 
the  most  interesting  sight  I  have  witnessed  in 
America  on  my  present  trip."  It  was  Emerson's 
advice  to  hitch  our  farm -wagons  to  a  star,  but 


here  are  men  who  use  the  atmosphere  as  their 
milch  cow.  The  tremendous  effects  possible  in 
agriculture  have  been  suggested  above.  By  way 
of  confirmation,  let  it  be  noted  that  on  their  ex- 
perimental field  at  Rothamstead,  in  England,  Sir 
John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  with  the  aid 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  raised  the  yield  of  wheat  from 
less  than  12  bushels  per  acre  to  over  36.  On  the 
experimental  Briarcliff  Farm  in  New  York  State, 
last  year,  similar  experiments,  conducted  under 
Prof.  George  T.  Powell,  showed  that  with  an  in- 
vestment of  $2.62  in  nitrate  of  soda  the  haycrop 
per  acre,  worth  if;  15.30,  was  raised  to  $28.80. 
As  an  offset  to  lean  pasturage  and  slovenly  till- 
age, nitrate  of  soda  has  obvious  merits. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  in  agriculture  salt- 
peter deserves  all  hail  as  blessed,  m  warfare  it  is 
known  as  **  villainous  ;"  and  without  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  it  modern  warfare  would  certainly 
soon  come  to  an  end.  The  bow  and  spear  would 
again  reign  supreme,  as  in  the  ancient  world. 
Your  modern  battleship  and  your  siege  artillery, 
wasting  the  fee  8imi)le  of  a  fine  farm  at  every 
murderous  whiff,  would  lie  inert,  like  obsolete 
mastodons,  without  the  nitric  food  that  electro- 
chemical art  must  now  furnish  to  them.  Nitro 
glycerine,  gun  cotton,  dynamite,  a  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  smokeless  powders  and  direful  explo- 
sives, depend  on  the  same  raw  material  for 
their  ability  to  convert  granite  into  a  fourth  di- 
mension. But  nitric  acid  is  equally  important 
to  the  celluloid  industry,  and  photography  owes 
much  to  nitrate  of  silver. 

Here  surely  is  a  field  in  which  the  imagination 
of  the  artist  or  economist,  not  less  than  the  skill 
of  the  inventor,  can  find  free  play.  Indeed,  a 
startling  story  has  already  been  written  exhibit- 
ing the  universe  in  flames,  as  a  result  of  such 
irreverent  handling  of  the  atmosphere,  but  as  far 
back  as  1892,  Sir  W.  Crookes,  before  the  Royal 
Society,  showed  that  while  nitrogen  is  a  combus- 
tible gas,  the  reason  why  its  flame  does  not 
spread  through  the  atmospliere,  and  deluge  us  in 
a  Noachic  flood  of  nitric  acid,  is  that  its  ignition 
point  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  its  flame. 
It  is  not  hot  enough,  therefore,  to  set  fire  to  the 
adjacent  mixture  of  gases  around  it  that  we  call 
air.  On  the  contrary,  enough  has  been  said 
above,  it  is  believed,  to  demonstrate  that  rather 
than  cosmic  disasters  from  this  profoundly  inter- 
esting ami  highly  original  work,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  newer  l)enefactions  yet  unforeseen. 
Mr.  Bradley  was  already  known  in  the  electrical 
domain  as  a  tireless  and  creative  engineer,  but 
by  his  latest  efforts,  which  only  a  bold,  undaunted 
genius  would  put  forth,  he  has  placed  himself  in 
line  witii  men  whose  actions  affect  the  well-being 
of  tlie  human  race. 


COLLAPSE  OF  A  GREAT  HISTORICAL 
MONUMENT. 


FOR  many  centuries  the  great  bell-tower  of  t  lie 
Cathedral  of  Si.  Mark's,  in  Venice,  has  been 
one  of  the  famous  monuments  of  Europe.  Begun 
in  A.D.  902,  it  stood  323  feet  in  height,  and 
weighed  no  less  than  20,000  tons.  From  its  lofty 
summit  the  bells  of  St.  Mark's  have  scattered 
their  melody  for  a  tiiousand  years  over  tlio  beauti- 
ful city.  The  Campanile  was  as  a  guardian  angel, 
singing  an  ever-renewed  song  of  glory  and  of 
praise  in  the  ears  of  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  for  ten  years  psst  the  existence  of  the  Cam- 
panile bad  been  known  to  be  in  danger.  A 
vet«ran  architect  had  been  dinning  into  the  ears 
of  the  authorities  Cassandra- like  warnings  as  to 
the  coming  destruction  of  the  tower.  There  are 
none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear,  and  Ilia 
warnings  passed  unheeded.  He  then  reiloubled 
his  outcry,  and  was  exiled  for  his  pains.  Return. 
ing  from  exile,  he  once  more  renewed  his  lamen- 
tation over  tlie  coming  doom  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  arcliiteeiural  glories  of  Italy.  A  few 
workmen  were  employed  repoiiiting  the  walls 
here  and  there,  but  it  was  mere  tinkering  at  the 
outaide.  Tlien  the  inevitable  happened.  On  the 
morning  of  July  13  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the 
Campanile,  visible  even  from  the  Piazza,  The 
Architect  redoubled  his  warnings,  and  claimed  that 
tlie  G&n>pMiile  bftd  not  twenty-four  hours  to  Hve. 


It  seemed  almost  incredible  that,  with  such 
prophecies  in  their  ears  and  such  fissures  before 
their  eyes,  the  people  of  Venice  should  have  con- 
templated with  comparative  equanimity  the  fate 
of  their  Campanile.  Even  if  they  had  not  cared 
for  the  tower,  they  might  surely  have  dreaded 
the  havoc  that  seemed  inevitable  if  20,000  tons 
of  masonry  suddenly  collapsed  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  the  crowded  Piazza  between  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Palace,  which  are  tlie  pride  and  glory  of 
Venice.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  taken  the 
matter  very  nonchalantly.  On  Monday  morning, 
July  14,  the  sun  rose  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
old  Campanile,  lighting  up  with  its  own  glory 
the  golden  angel  on  the  tower. 

At  9  o'clock,  according  to  the  story  of  an 
American  architect  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
tower  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rialto,  he 
saw  the  golden  angel  slowly  sink  directly  down. 
ward  behind  a  line  of  roofs,  and  a  dense  gray 
dust  arose  in  clouds.  Instantly,  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  a  crowd  rushed  toward  the  Piazza, 
to  find  on  their  arrival  that  nothing  was  left  of 
all  that  splendid  nave  but  a  mound  of  white 
dust,  80  feet  high,  spreading  to  the  walls  of  St. 
Mark's.  His  daughter,  little  Katharine,  bad 
gone  off  to  the  square,  with  her  horns  of  corn, 
to  feed  the  pigeons.     The  child  said  : 
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fliigel,  Bay  ihe  Venetians,  bu 
flown  lionie.  It  is  to  be 
placeil  iitKin  the  liigb  aitac 
witli  great  pomp  and  cere 
nidny  in  token  of  the  miracle. 
The  accompany  I  ng  photo- 
graphs sliow  tlie  Canipanile 
as  it  was  uiid  the  Piazza  ais 
it  ap!>eai-iMl  iuuiiecJiatelv  after 
the  fall  of  tlie  lower.'  The 
Italians  &^'.m\  hut  little 
money  over  the  preservation 
of  their  monuments ;  they 
have  reeeiveti  them  as  an  in- 
heritance from  their  ances- 
toi-s,  ami  consiOer  that  they 
are  an  eiernal  possession. 
This  sudden  reminder  that 
everything  Imt  a  pyramid 
crumbles  heneath  the  touch 
of  time  has  sjunTed  the  Ital- 
ian Government  and  people 
into  spasmodic  activity, 
which  may  have  pood  results 
in  thii  pri'servation  of  many 
monuments  ^'hich  are  now 
crumbling  into  ruin.  The 
Campanile  is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  statement  tliat 
an  American -Italian  had  subscribed  ^1 00, 000 
toward  its  restoration  is  unfortunaLely  contra- 
dicted. That  sum  has  been  vole(],  however,  by 
the  municipality  of  Venice,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  3600,000  to  restore  the  tower. 
The  new  l.'ampanile  will  be,  of  course,  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  exact  replica  of  the  old. 
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BTerfthlng  wrb  quiet ;  two  men  wtre  puttinK  ap 
ladders  in  the  tnwer,  when  suddenly  peiiple  beftnii  to 
cry  out  from  under  the  arclii's  {it  whs  wiirni  8un  nnil 
the  Plaxxa  wiih  vnipty),  little  \mft»  of  white  flew  nut  at 
tlie  heifcht  of  thii  flrst  windr)ws,  jjreat  cracks  started  at 
tlie  ImNe  and  opened  ■'like  the  n>ol«  of  a  tree,"  a  foiui- 
tiUn  of  brlckH  beKiiii  t'>  fall  all  around  tlie  wiUls.  »ii<l 
sheHnyHAHRhe  looked  she  saw  the  KiililennuKel,  uprij^'ht 
and  itliiniiig,i>luwlydescendlnKa  full  third  of  the  height 
of  the  lower,  when  a  great  white 
cloud  e II velupnl  il. 

The  Campunili-  had  suf- 
fered the  natural  dissolu- 
tion of  extreme  old  nge.  It 
diifii  almost  without  a  sound, 
and  in  its  death,  miraculous 
though  it  may  seem,  it  did 
not  kill  or  wonnd  a  single 
living  titins:.  On  tlie  sur- 
rounding Ituildhigs  hardly 
any  damage  was  done.  The 
great  treasun-s  of  art  which 
were  atori-il  in  the  immediat^i 
neighUiHiuod  escaped  with- 
out injury,  and  Ihe  golden 
angel,  instead  of  heintr  dashed 
to  pieces,  was  found  almost 
intact  directly  within  the 
semicircle  of  the  central  door- 
wav  of  the  Cathedral.     The 
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ATTORNET-OENERAL  KNOX,  LAWYER. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  is  besieged  by 
the  anti-truBt  interests,  that  want  the  trusts 
wiped  out,  and  the  trust  interests,  that  want  tilings 
let  alone.  Thera  are  laws  un  the  books  dealing 
with  the  trust  question,  and  so  far  as  the  adniiu- 
istration  is  ^oing  to  deal  with  the  trust  question 
next  winter  the  man  of  tlie  day  is  tiie  Attorney- 
General  o(  the  United  States. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Coolidge  takes  the  ground  in  the 
September  McClure's  that  the  trust  question,  as  it 
couf  roDta  us  just  now,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  is 
in  the  hands  ot  Attorney  ■General  Knox.  He 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Knox's  capabilities 

THE   ATTORNEY  OKNERA 


A    SAMfLE    UK    Ills 


,    WOKK. 


'■  It  was  his  siiggcBtion  to  President  Roosevelt 
to  bring  suit  against  the  Xortliern  Securities 
Company  and  to  institute  proc^'edintrs  against  the 
beef  i)ackers.  He  believfil  time  tlicse  corpora- 
tions were  violating  the  federal  statutes,  aud  he 
believed  it  to  l>e  liis  business,  n^  attorney  for  the 
Government,  to  enforce  its  laws  and  ti'st  tlicm. 


With  liim  it  is  a  cold,  clear,  legal  proposition. 
There  is  no  politics  in  it. 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  Eight  or 
ten  yeai-6  ago  some  Pittsburg  capitalists  bought 
the  street  railways  of  Indianapolis.  A  rival 
company  claimed   that  under  the  law  the  fran- 


>■  He  is  a  dapper  bit  of  a  man,  a  tiny  figure 
chargetl  with  liCi',  quick -stepping,  alert  and  nerv- 
ous, with  a  smooth- shaven,  clean-cut  face,  boy- 
ish e.\cept  for  lines  ot  strength  and  the  denuded 
forehead  soaring  high  aliove  the  eyes.  Certain 
\Vall  Street  magnates  in  their  wrath  have  called 
him  a  country  lawyer.  The  description  hardly 
fits.  He  hails  from  Pittsburg,  the  very  home  of 
concentrated  wealth,  aljout  the  last  place  one 
would  look  for  a  countryman  to  attack  capital  in 
pure  wantonness.  lint  he  isn't  afraid  of  Wall 
Street. 

"For  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  moat 
successful  corporation  lawyers  in  the  United 
Stales.  His  [lereonal  i-etainers  amounted  to 
*90,000  a  year.  When  President  McKinley 
asked  him  to  become  Attorney -General  in  1897, 
he  declined  because  lie  couldn't  afford  to  ex- 
change a  professional  income  of  $l.iO,000  for  a 
salary  of  $8,000  and  a  carriage.  When  the  of- 
fer was  renewe<l  four  years  later,  he  was  better 
able  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  he  was  financially 
free  and  indeiieudent.  He  accepted.  Then  the 
labor  organizations  opposed  his  confirmation,  be- 
cause thev  thought  he  was  tlie  tool  of  trusts. 
But  he  isn't  afraid  of  labor  unions. 


chise  waa  about  to  expire  ;  they  had  laid  the 
wires  to  secure  a  renewal  ot  the  franchise  for 
themselves.  The  Pittsbui^  men  went  to  Benja- 
min Harrison,  just  then  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency, He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fran- 
chise was  about  to  expire.  They  turned  to  Kiio.\. 
He  told  tiii'ui  the  franchise  still  had  a  long  time 
to  run.  The  question  involved  miUions,  and  tht^y 
submitted  the  case  to  Judge  Dillon,  of  Ni'w  York. 
Dillon's  opinion  concurred  with  Ilarrisnrrs.  Then 
they  laid  both  Dillon's  opinion  and  Knox's  befora 
Harrison,  and  Harrison,  after  studying  them, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  and  Dillon  were 
wrong  and  Knox  was  right,  .-^uit  was  brought 
in   a  Vnited  States  court.      The  Pittsburg  men 
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had  alroudy  rotainod  HarriHon.  Thoy  asked 
Knox  to  join  him.  Knox  njfuw;d.  They  in- 
HiKtnd.  IIo  Hai<l,  <  I  will  on  two  conditions  : 
Kii*Ht,  you  niUHt  draw  ma  a  check  now  for  ftlO,- 
000  ;  H<'(!ond,  you  niuHt  draw  nie  another  check 
for  #100, 000  if  we  win  th(j  case.'  He  8Ui)po8<id 
that  would  end  it.  But  they  (Complied  with  both 
(leniandH.  The  trial  canHi.  llarri.son  addres.sed 
the  court  fc^r  four  houi^H.  The  other  8i<le  occu- 
pied (?i^ht  houiH.  Knox  Hpoke  forty-five  minutes. 
The  court's  deeJKion  followed  point  by  point  the 
linu  of  Knox*H  argument.'' 

AMICUI(?A    KITCCKKDH    CAHNKCHK    AH    UIS    CLIENT. 

**  Knox  was  (.'arnogie's  attorney  during  the 
Iloniestead  riots  in  1892.  His  ingenuity  steered 
thc»  ironmaster  through  the  perilous  l(»gal  com- 
plications of  those  clays.  Some  of  his  sugges- 
tions were  bold.  It  was  lie  to  whom  it  first  oc- 
curred that  the  riotous  strikcjrs  were  open  to  the 
ciiarge  of  treason  for  violent  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  lie  was  acting  then  as  a  lawyer, 
faithful  to  the  corporation  which  ho  served.  In 
bringing  suit  against  the  trusts  he  IxOieves  he 
serves  with  equal  faithfulness  his  only  remaining 
client — the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States. 

**  For  Knox  is  a  lawyer  all  through.  He  has 
all  a  lawyer's  intuitions  and  instincts.  To-day 
lie  is  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  just  as 
for  years  he  was  the  attorney  for  wealthy  private 
corporations, — with  this  difference,  that  when  he 
served  corporations  he  had  many  clients.  After 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  he 
regarded  bis  salary  as  an  exclusive  retainer. " 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

PERT! ATS  the  firet  authority  on  telegraphy 
in  Great  Britain  is  Sir  William  H.  Preece. 
This  eminent  engineer  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
rtdations  with  Mr.  Marconi  in  the  August  num- 
lH»r  of  Pnges  Maffnzinc,  the  new  British  engineer- 
ing journal.  Ho  describes  tlie  progress  which 
has  lx»en  made  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  gives 
his  opinion  as  to  the  lx»st  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  new  system.  In  1894,  two  years  before 
Sir  William  Preece  met  Mr.  Marconi,  the  former 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  elec- 
trical sijrnalling  without  wires.  In  this  paper  he 
reported:  **We  have  not  acquired  a  practical 
system  of  signalling  across  space  without  the 
necessity  of  using  wires.''  This  phrase,  be  ex- 
plains, is  not  quite  correct.  The  word  **  wire- 
less "  is  an  absolute  misnomer.  Wires  are  essen- 
tial and  imperative  in  some  part  of  the  plan. 
Every  telegraph  of  every  kind  requires  a  trans- 
mitter to  grenerate  electric  disturbances,  a  medium 
for  the  transmifision,  and  a  receiver  to  translate 


them  into  comprehensible  langaage.  The  me- 
dium may  be  either  metal,  as  in  the  ordinary 
telegraph  wire,  pneumatic,  aquatic,  or  etheric. 
Through  metals  in  water  the  distubances  are 
transmitted  as  electric  currents  :  through  the  air 
and  the  ether  as  waves.  The  inventor  of  the 
Morse  alphaljet  telegraphed  across  the  Susque- 
hanna Kiver  without  submerging  any  wire. 
Lindsay  did  the  same  thing  across  the  Tay  in 
1854,  and  Sir  William  Preece  assisted  him  in 
testing  his  plan  in  London  in  the  summer.  Iq  . 
1882,  Sir  William  Preece  succeeded  in  bridging 
the  Solent  on  Lindsay's  plan.  He  says  :  "  It  i» 
to  this  day  a  common  practice  in  India  to  main- 
tain permanent  telegraphic  communication  acrcMS 
rivers  by  similar  means.  Water  is  thus  the  me* 
dium  completing  the  circuit.  The  wireless  por- 
tion is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  con- 
ducting path  of  circuit."  The  circuit  conVeya 
currents  of  electricity,  and  the  underlying  prin* 
ciple  is  that  of  conduction,  by  which  a  telegraph 
wire  containing  a  current  of  electric  disturbance 
will  have  telegraph  wires  in  its  neighborhood.  - 

THE    PRACTICAL    STAGE    NOT    YET    REACHED. 

In  1884,  an  old  telegraphist  in  the  Telephone 
Company's  Exchange  was  able  to  read  telegrams 
that  were  being  sent  on  the  post-oflBce  system. 
This  led  Sir  William  Preece  to  the  conception  of 
etheric  telegraphy  by  induction.  Effects  were 
detected  between  wires  separated  by  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  and  distinct  conversation  was  held  by 
Uilephone  through  a  distance  of  one-quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  British 
Association  in  1886.  In  1892,  messages  were 
transmitted  three  miles  across  the  British  Channel. 
In  1894,  speech  was  transmitted  across  Loch  Ness, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  by  telephone.  In  1895, 
communication  was  maintained  in  the  Island  of 
Mull  during  the  breakdown  of  the  cable.  In 
1896,  Mr.  Marconi  was  introduced  to  him,  **and 
showed  me  another  and  better  mode  of  doing  the 
same  thing  by  the  aid  of  the  Hertzian  electric 
waves."  The  resources  of  the  post  oflSce  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  experiment  and  trial. 
The  Hertzian  wave  method  was  so  successful  that 
Sir  William  Preece  was  able  to  create  a  sensation 
by  announcing  the  results  attained  on  Salisbury 
Plain  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Sep- 
teml>er,  1896.  *•  Unforiunaielv,"  savs  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  **  Mr.  Marconi  was  captured  by  a  financial 
syndicate,  and  his  relations  with  the  post  office 
were  severed.  Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  system  has  not  yet  reached  the  practical 
stage.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a 
single  practical  commercial  circuit  established  on 
this  system  in  the  world."  Mr.  Marconi  is  am- 
bitious of  conquering  great  distances,  but  what 
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is  wanted  is  not  communication  across  great 
oceans,  bat  across  narrow  rocky  channels  and  be- 
tween tide-Bwept  island  homes.  The  system  does 
not  work  well  on  land  ;  it  was  a  failure  in  South 
Africa ;  the  sea  is  its  home. 
The  Oermana  seem  nearer  practical  aiiccess  than 


the  Marconi  Company  is  in  England  ;  they  uae 
the  Slaby- Arco  aystem. 

The  principal  source  of  foreign  disturbances  is 
atmospherical  electricity  and  lightning.  When 
a  thunderstorm  bursts  it  telegraphs  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  especially  "  e,"  "  i,"  and  "  s."  At 
the  same  time  it  breaks  up  thu  conventional  sig- 
nals of  the  Morse  alphabet  into  an  ud decipherable 
language.  There  are  terrestrial  effects  also, 
which  produce  disturbing  elements  in  the  ether. 
On  a  telephone,  in  llio  stillness  of  tlie  night, 
sounds  are  often  heard  like  loud  whistles,  sharp 
pistol  shots,  the  screeches  of  sea-fowl,  and  the 
cric«  of  babies.  Tliese  are  due  to  stray  waves 
which  are  at  present  fatal  to  i-eliable  etheric  teleg- 
raphy. A  foreign  ship  communicating  with  a 
consort  so  affected  the  electric-light  circuit  of  a 
British  sljip  eight  hundred  yards  away  that  every 
signal  could  be  reaJ  by  the  blinking  of  the  light 
of  one  particular  electric  lamp.  It  is  possible, 
however,  he  thinks,  to  tune  sliips  to  one  series  or 
note  of  electric  waves,  so  that  they  may  be  quite 
obliviooa  to  all  others.      He  says  : 

"The  eye  is  an  electric  organ,  tuned  to  one 
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series  of  etheric  waves,  and  blind  to  all  others. 
We  can  even  tune  the  eye  to  receive  only  on» 
color.  The  ear  hears  all  air  vibrations  between 
thirty-two  and  five  thousand  per  second,  and  is 
deaf  to  all  others,  and  it  can  also  be  tuned  to 
hear  one  note." 

VALUB    OF   ETHERIC   TELEaRAPHT. 

As  to  the  commercial  value  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy Sir  William  Preoce  is  very  emphatic.    He 

"  The  value  of  the  submarine  cable  system  has 
not  been  shaken  one  iota.  The  Atlantic  is  bridged 
by  fourteen  cables,  always  available  and  rarely 
disturbed.  Each  works  at  a  speed  far  exceed- 
ing anything  obtainable  on  an  etheric  circuit." 

In  practice  he  does  not  anticipate  that  etheric 
telegraphy  will  ever  be  able  to  transmit  more 
than  ten  words  a  minute,  as  the  speed  of  work- 
ing is  limited  by  the  number  of  sparks,  -j'hich 
are  very  capricious,  and  require  much  humoring. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  invaluable  for  nautical  pur- 
poses. It  tends  to  render  the  navigation  of  the 
great  deep  safer  ;  it  places  sliips  in  comnmnica- 
tion  with  each  other  when  in  danger  or  distress  ; 
it  prevents  collision  in  fog  or  at  night ;  it  allays 
the  anxiety  of  the  passenger,  and  it  gives  con- 
fidence to  the  sailor. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISOH  AT  BOHE. 

"  "T^HE  Unknown  Edison  "  is  the  title  of  some 
■!■  pleasant  stories  of  the  great  inventor, 
contributed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop  to  the  Sep- 
tember Stiecess.  As  late  as  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Edison  was  still  an  undomesticated  man,  who 
seemed  to  find  his  only  happiness  in  assiduous 
work.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  mdulged 
in  more  and  more  relaxation  from  liis  toil. 

The  present  Mrs.  Edison,  a  second  wife,  is  the 
daughter  of  John  Miller,  who  invented  the  famous 
Miller  mowing  machine,  and  she  herself  has  de- 
cided mechanical  ability  of  the  creative  sort.  She 
and  iter  iiusband  are  about  to  patent  a  new  de- 
vice together.  She  takes  a  great  interest  in  all 
of  his  work,  and  has  acquired  through  her  arao- 
ciation  with  him  a  great  amount  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  knowledge. 

THE   INVENTOb's   absorption    IN   WORK. 

"  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  great  in- 
ventor's first  marriage.  Shortly  after  the  cere- 
mony, he  was  called  away  to  his  laboratory  on 
an  impoitant  experiment.  He  plunged  into  the 
work.  At  midnight,  one  of  his  friends  called  to 
see  him.  He  had  just  accomplished  the  object 
of  ills  labors,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  work. 

"  '  I  guess  I'd  better  go  home,'  he  said,  as  he 
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Imrrii'il  into  liis  coat,  an<i  jftiiiun-cl  liis  liut  ilown 
on  liis  I.,-a.i  ;  -vmi  km.w.  I  was  iiinrn.-.l  t..-,iav.' 
"Til."  <!uvs  of  ccrii|>k'i.-  iii.s..i-i'ii<>»  in  work 
have  {<ussf.l  f..r  him.  liis  ljui,i,-]if.-  Iia.-i  luruine 
ntH-i'i«sary  to  riiin.  Tlioujrli  lie  lias  liu'l  one  or 
tw.i  i-.-lai>sfs  of  ■  worku.K  (.■v.-r.'— wli.-n  ln'st.-ml- 
fjiMlv  n-tm,-}  To  l>e  m..v.-.i  in.in  llio  laboniL-rv 
hv  Mrs.  K.lismrs  [n'l-siiasiuns.— 1j.-  lias  n-nclu'd 
the  |u-ri..<i  vvli.Tu  he  is  (il-i'l  "•  t-"'  I"  '>'=*  '""'"'■ 
Mm-h    )joti-r    is    .liK-    to    th.'    wuinan    w!i<.     lias 

Tlios.^  who  ku-w  Mr.  bMisoirin-sj  [.iv.li.-t.'.l  rluiL 
liis  jin'smi  wifi- 
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THE  rmi-intEX  »\VK  T.ii.i 
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that  old  car  tliat  stands  in  the  y;i 

"  ■  Yes  ;  il  you  will  take  it  ii« 
to  tlie  liouae,'  said  the  father.  v\ 


Menlly  tliounht  that  such  a  proposition  would 
iiint  tiie  youtliftd  experiineiiliT.  The  Kdison 
initr  is  ahout  sevi-n  hundred  fei-t  from  the  laljo- 
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for  the  car,  and,  before  many  weeks,  bad  a 
atul  single-car  railroad  in  operation.  He 
ii  boy  companions  experimented  to  their 
I*  content,  and  the  railroad  was  kept  in 
at  working  order  until  every  experiment 
1  to  Charlie  Edison  had  been  tried.  This 
itiott  pleased  the  senior  Edison  greatly. 

H9   EDISON    HOME   AT    LLEWELYN    PAKK. 

lie  Edison  home  is  one  of  tlie  finest  resi- 
I  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  furnished  with  all 
niveniences  and  luxuries  of  a  modern  pal- 
It  bears  evidence  of  Mrs.  Edison's  true 
ind  skillful  management.     The  lower  floor 

house  is  laid  out  in  parlors,  conservatoiies, 
I  magnificent  dining  room.  Ponderous 
eliers,  bi^istling  with  electric- light  bulbs, 
from  ceilings  finished  in  open-work  beams, 
iting  the  best  ai-t  of  the  builder.  Mr.  Edi- 
18  a  fine  library  in  his  residence,  though  it 
lot  contain  so  many  scientific  works  as  the 
Y  at  his  laboratory. 

he  upper  floors  are  given  up  to  sleeping 
and  a    special    *den'    for    Mr.   Edison. 

be  works  out  his  plans,  and  has  at  hand 
dference  books  ho  desires  in  chemistrv, 
»,  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
[e  is  an  early  riser,  and  is  ready  for  woi'k 
if  past  six  o'clock.  His  first  daily  occupa- 
8  to  read  the  newspapers,  lie  is  anxious 
ow  if  the  reporters  who  interviewed  him 

just  what  he  said,  for  he  dislikes,  above 
je,  newspaper  interviews  that  are  not  cor- 

He  does  not  like  to  be  misquoted,  and  is 

g  to  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  in  order 

liis   statements  shall   be   reported   witliout 

No  matter  how  busily  he  may  be  en- 

at  the  laboratory,  he  will  stop  to  look  over 
erview,  and  no  one  is  more  willing  than  he 
a  reporter  right.'' 

A  WORD  TO  INVENTORS. 

E  r6le  of  the  inventor  has  alwavs  ])oen  a 

somewhat  pitiable  one,  and  it  nmst  be  ad- 
1  that  for  one  inventor  wlio  suc<M'cds  tliere 

least  a  thousand  who  fail  utterlv  to  reiilize 
dreams  of  fame  and  fortune. 
\\\e  Xouvtlfp.  Rcrnf^  M.  Desniarest  traces  the 
and  ill  fortune  whi<.'li  has  atlonded  some  of 

whom  the  world  has  reason  to  regard  as 
t^  its  greatt.\st  benofuctors.  He  points  out 
considerable  shrewdn^'ss  that  the  invention 

is  successful,  and  which  brings  its  inventor 
e  fortune,  is  gentMaliy  soini*  apparently  in- 
cant  little  object,  which  has  been  elabo- 
without  very  much  tliought  (n*  time.  Tlie 
v'ho  invented  or  re<liscovered  the  safety-pin 


made  millions  of  dollars,  as  did  the  inventor  of 
the  steel  pen. 

TOYS    THAT    MAKE    FORTUNES.  * 

The  inventor  of  a  really  good  new  toy  is  al- 
ways sure  to  make  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  a  large  fortune  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
can  think  of  some  really  practical  and  sensible 
addition  to  an  article  already  much  in  use.  For- 
tune and  fame  attended  the  efforts  of  the  man 
who  first  imagined  the  placing  of  a  small  piece 
of  india  rubber  on  a  pencil  shield.  As  was  meet 
and  right,  a  woman  invented  the  baby  carriage, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  made  about  $50,000. 

The  French  writer  gives  innumerable  examples 
of  those  inventors  who  have  benefited  humanity, 
but  who  have  not  been  very  fortunate  themselves. 
The  question  of  patents  is  in  every  country  a 
diflBcult  one,  and  as  most  inventors  are  unbusi- 
nesslike, a  good  idea  is  often  exploited  by  a  man, 
or  group  of  men,  who  would  be  quite  incapable 
of  making  the  actual  invention.  Large  fortunes 
have  l>een  made  by  those  who  have  sim])ly  adapted 
an  already  existing  invention  to  tlie  practical 
needs  of  humanity.  There  are  still  many  things 
for  which  the  world  anxiouslv  waits.  One  is  a 
noiseless  typewriter  ;  such  an  invention  would 
make  its  patentee  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Another  is  the  dream,  or  rather  night- 
mare, of  every  bottle-maker,  wine  and  spirit 
merchant,  and  browt»r  in  the  world, — a  cork 
which,  by  some  ingenious  and  yet  cheap  arrange- 
ment, would  antoniatically  lock  the  moment  the 
bottle  was  emptied  of  its  contents. 


THE  ART  OF  BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 

THE  late  M.  Benjamin-Constant,  the  French 
painter,  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciation 
by  Mr.  ^I.  H.  Spielmann  in  the  Magnzine  of  Art 
for  August.  In  reference  to  the  artist's  work  in 
portrait  painting,  Mr.  Spielmann  writes  : 

"■  It  was  in  1803  that  his  loving  and  exquisite 
portrait  of  *  My  Son  Amlre,'  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  gained  him  the  honor  which  is 
coveted  by  every  artist  of  France  for  whom 
medals  have  any  attraction  at  all.  This  picture 
he  repeated  for  Ids  wife,  and  it  was  tliis  success 
probably  that  gave  him  a  vogue  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  assured  him  a  ch'ejitelt  not  in  France 
only,  but  in  America  and  England.  In  most  of 
his  women's  portraits  there  is  an  opulence,  an 
ensemble  of  presentation,  which  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  best  English  taste  for  sim- 
plicity and  modest  grace  ;  but  when  he  did  not 
aim  at  <  the  grand  style'  he  did  extn^nely  well. 
In  his  men's  portraits  he  was  much  the  more 
successful;  not  so  much  in  resjKJCt  of  the  merely 
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decided  on  till  1894,  tbe  design  being  intrnatri 
to  Jolin  Francis  Bentley,  The  style  ot  srchi- 
tectui'e  cliosen  was  the  Byzantine,  and  tlie  eiie. 
"  hemmed  in  by  lofty  flats,"  forced  tlie  adoption 
of  a  tower  as  a  conspicuous  feature.  When  thii 
tower  is  completed  it  will  be  nine  times  iu 
breadth  in  height, — 30  feet  square  and  280  f«l 
high. 

ARCIIITEGTITRAL   PEATCRES. 

The  west  fi-ont  of  the  catheiiral  at  Westmio 
ster  is  exciieded  in  breadth  by  only  two  of  tbf 
English  cathedrals — Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's, 
Mr.  Mansford's  description  follows  : 

"  The  front  is  in  tliree  planes,  the  higher  odo 
receding  in  a  manner  which  suggests  that  tbe  de 
sign  had  been  partly  governed  by  consideration; 
of  ancient  lights.  It  this  be  so,  we  may  congrat 
ulale  the  architect  for  turning  necessity  to  9 
good  account.  The  lower  plane  of  the  work 
which  rises  from  a  granite  plinth,  comprises 
triple  doorway  and  tympanum  within  an  enclot 
ing  arch  of  receding  orders.  These  spring  fror 
columns  fluted  only  as  to  their  upper  thirds  i 
height,  and  connected  by  a  series  of  festooned  ao' 
sculptured  medallions.  On  either  side  are  dect 
gonal  towers  surmoimted  by  copper  domes,  an 
beyond  these  again  are  the  baptistery  to  the  GOUt 
and  a  subsidiary  porch  to  the  north. 

"In  the  second  plane  we  recognize  the  carrj 
ing  up  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.  Thi 
contains  three  windows  surmounted  by  a  row  t 
shell-topped  niches.  Here,  as  in  the  medallioai 
we  recognize  that  blending  of  Renaissance  moli 
with  Byzantine  detail  which  is  characteristi 
of  the  whole  structure,  and  gives  it  a  certai 
piquancy. 

"  The  third  plane  discloses  the  west  wall  of  tb 
nave  itself,  and  is  occu])ied  mainly  by  a  se^ 
mental-headed  window  following  closely  the  linf 
of  the  semicircular  transvej-se  arches  within,  bi 
lessened  in  s^an  by  the  flanking  turrets  leadin 
to  the  roof.  The  walls  beyond  these  turrets  &i 
really  piers  l>eanng  the  short  barrel  vaults  whic 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  nave,  an 
form  a  series  of  lateral  abutments  to  the  tUrusi 
of  tlie  concrete  domes  with  which  it  is  vaultec 
Passing  to  tbe  left  into  Ambrosden  Gardens,  or 
notices  above  the  angle  porch  ])i'eviouBly  ftllude 
to  a  charmingly  detailed  balcony  approache 
fi-oin  doors  recessed  behind  an  arcade,  the  wliol 
showing  in  conjunction  with  features  elsewUei 
the  delihi'rate  intention  to  obtain  pleasing  effecl 
of  shallow.  The  cohinins  to  tlie  doorway  beneat 
are  channeled  with  flutes  alternately  wide  an 
very  narrow  ;  the  capitals,  too,  are  of  an  unusui 
type.  Beyond  tiio  tower  are  the  first  &nd  seconi 
chapels  of  the  nave,  which  are  treated  alilce  wit 


Hne,  good'looking  man  as  of  those  whose  faces 
t>etraye<l  real  character  and  subtlety  of  expression 
— which  were  not  always  flattering  to  the  sitter. 
There  is  a  world  of  love  and  tenderness  in  his 
son's  portrait,  and  a  world  of  cunning,  of  vub 
garity,  of — wickedness,  ehall  I  say  ? — in  others 
which  shall  be  nameless.  At  such  limes  Benjamin- 
Constant  was  the  fine  portraitist,  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  the  eminence  it  was  his  ambition  to  reach,  as 
successful  a  master  of  his  brush  as  he  was  bril- 
liant in  the  rendering  of  oriental  light  and  color." 


THE  KEW  CATHEDRAL  AT  WESTHIHSTER. 

SINCE  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  no 
building  has  been  erected  in  Great  Britain 
equal  in  size  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Westminster. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  interesting  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  remarkable  structure.  Mr,  F. 
Herbert  Mansford,  writing  in  the  ArchiUcdtral 
Ruciini  for  August,  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment tliat  none  of  the  existing  English  cathe- 
drals has  so  lofty  a  vault,  so  wide  a  nave,  or  so 
high  a  tower  as  the  now  erection  at  WesHnin- 
ster.  While  Westminster  stands  tenth  in  super- 
ficial area  among  the  cathedrals  ot  England, 
Mr.  Mansford  thinks  that  in  cubical  content  it 
may  exceed  all  but  St.  Paul's. 

The  ei-ection  of  the  cathedral  was  not  finally 
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ontnceried  windows  conpled  under  an  enclosing 
BTch,  aurinoanted  by  a  deep  parapet  wall  of  brick 
with  frequent  stone-lacing  courses,  and  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  niches.  The  third  chapel  is 
lit  by  a  couple  of  three-light  windows  with  tra- 
caries  in  the  upper  portions.  Above  these  chapels 
rises  the  lofty  wall  of  the  aisle,  or  more  accu- 
rately, the  curtain  wall  connecting  the  buttress 
piers  previously  mentioned  ;  and  yet  higher  is 
visible  the  wall  of  the  nave  proper. 

"The  transept  is  roofed  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  nave,  and  terminated  with  twin  gables,  being 
internally  ceiled 
with  parallel  barrel 
vaults.  These  tran- 
sept ends  are  almost 
the  only  gables  op 
the  church,  and, 
taken  iu  conjunction 
with  the  square  tur- 
ret at  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  tran- 
sept, form  a  com- 
position less  alien 
in  outline  than  other 


portii 


of    the 


Structure.  The  tur- 
ret is  finished  with  a 
stone  pyramidal 
roof  and  connected 
with  the  body  of  the 
edifice  by  a  short 
open  arcaded  gal- 
lery, the  whole  be- 
ing simply  and  vig- 
orously treated  and 
somewhat  Roman- 
esque in  character. 
The  bay  of  the 
church  beyond  tiie 
transept  comprises 
the  sanctuary,  for 
the  raised  choir  is 
beyond  in  the  apse. 
The  dome  of  this 
bay    differe    from 

those  of  the  nave,  being  rather  lower  and  pierced 
with  ci re idar- headed  windows  in  its  lower  por- 
tions. Beneath  on  either  aide  is  a  large  lunette 
divided  into  three  parts  by  V-shaped  piers,  the 
intervening  windows  being  filled,  like  several 
others,  with  teiTa-coita tiaeery.  These  traceries 
are  varied  in  character,  sometimes  Icaninj;  to  a 
reticulated  type,  and  at  others  to  more  geomet- 
rical design,  based  on  ihe  Italian  iin'ihod  of 
pierced  slabs,  but  are  built  up  of  separate  blocks, 
and  carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  win- 
dows. 


'■"We  have  now  reached  the  apse,  which,  with 
its  open  gallery,  steep  green  roof  and  foliated 
iron  apex  cross,  backed  by  the  loftier  wall  form- 
ing tlie  square  end  of  the  sanctuary,  the  flanking 
towers  and  white  concrete  dome  between,  forms 
a  remarkable  and  beautiful  composition.  Viewed 
from  the  corner  of  Ambrosden  Avenue,  where 
the  archbishop's  new  house  forms  the  foreground, 
or  from  the  end  of  Morpeth  Terrace,  where  the 
steep  roof  of  the  sacristy  occupies  a  similar  posi- 
tion, the  picture  includes  also  a  transept  and  the 
campanile." 

It  may  surprise 
some  American  ar- 
chitects to  learn  that 
the  materials  chiefly 
used   in   this  great 

brick  and  Portland 
cement.  The  dress- 
ings, bands,  and 
copings  are  of  Port- 
land atone.  ' '  Green 
slates  are  used  foi 
timber  roofs,  but 
asphalted  concrete 
holds  undisputed 
sway  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  edi- 
fice." 

M  r .  Mansford's 
conclusion  is  that 
the  build  ing  is  likely 
to  exert  a  far  great- 
church  design  than 
any  purely  classic 
or  Gothic  structure 
could  have  done  at 
tliis  stage  of  archi- 
tectural evolution, 
and  that  it  will  oc- 
cupy a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the 
history  of  the  styles 
than  most  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Oottiic  revival.  Of  the  archi- 
tect he  says : 

"  Mr.  Bentley  has  come  as  near  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  style  as  it  is  probable  one  man  ever 
can,  without  the  invention  of  some  new  method 
of  constniction.  His  Neo-Byzantine  is  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  Neo-Romanesque  of  H,  H.  Richard- 
son. The  curious  thing  is,  however,  that  whereas 
the  latter  consistently  developed  his  favorite 
style  through  a  long  series  o£  works,  Mr,  Bent- 
ley  has  hitlierto  given  us  examples  of  English 
Gothic,  or  English  Renaissance,  sometimes  with 
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suggestions  of  Flanders,  or  the  chateaux  of  the 
Loire  ;  but  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
anything  approaching  in  construction  or  detail 
the  character  of  the  work  under  consideration. 
It  is  the  artistic  and  inventive  intellect  of  the 
man,  visible  throughout  the  whole  structure, 
which  gives  Westminster  Cathedral  its  chief  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  arcliitects.  The  lay  mind 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  detect  this  fully  at 
first,  but  recognition  of  it  must  ultimately  come 
to  all  who  study  the  building  with  sympathy." 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

IN  the  ceremonies  of  August  9,  the  part  borne 
by  Queen  Alexandra  interested  the  great 
public  hardly  less  than  the  crowning  of  King 
Edward  himself.  Since  the  death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria many  English  writers  have  endeavored  to 
interpret  the  new  Queen  to  her  subjects  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  has  succeeded 
so  well  as  Mile.  Vacaresco,  who  presents  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  August  a  vivid,  pic- 
turesque, and  fairy-like  portrait  of  tlie  woman 
whom  all  Britain  now  deliglits  to  honor.  Mile. 
Vacaresco  is  a  child  of  southern  Europe  ;  she  is 
a  woman  who  is  writing  of  one  whom  she  knows 
and  loves  ;  and  the  reader  would  willingly  sacri- 
fice a  thousand  dull  studies  in  black  and  white 
for  this  delightful  presentation  of  Queen  Alex- 
andra, as  radiant  and  glorious  as  the  figure  of  a 
saint  in  a  cathedral  window.  There  is  imagina- 
tion here,  and  poetry,  and  a  capacity  to  present 
one  woman's  enthusiasm  for  another  in  language 
that  is  wortliy  of  the  theme. 

WITH    CARMEN    8YLVA    AT    BALMORAL. 

Mile.  Vacaresco  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Carmen  Sylva  when  she  first  visited  Balmoral, 
and  the  influence  of  the  royal  poetess  of  Rou- 
mania  is  perceptible  in  the  story  which  she  gives 
us  of  her  impression  of  the  Queen.  She  had 
been  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  felt 
what  Bouget  calls  le  frisson  de  Vhistoire — the 
great  shiver  of  history — **  in  seeing  before  me  so 
many  years  of  glory  represented  by  a  kind  old 
lady,  whose  clear  blue  eyes  looked  straight  into 
ray  heart ;  whose  voice,  distinct  yet  gentle,  ques- 
tioned me  pleasantly  on  our  journey  and  our  first 
impressions  in  Scotland."  She  could  not  have 
answered  had  she  not  perceived  by  the  side  of 
the  Queen  <<a  face  so  soft,  beautiful,  and  reas- 
suring that  I  kept  wondering  who  the  dazzling 
unknown  might  be.  Her  eyes  had  the  azure, 
intense  and  bright,  of  the  water  where  sirens 
meet."  She  thought  that  she  was  one  of  the 
youthful  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
<<my  admiration  and  worship  went  toward  her 


only  because  of  her  smile  and  the  intense  azure 
of  her  eyes." 

HER  MEETING  WITH  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

They  talked  a  little,  and  Mile.  Vacaresco  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  Princess 
of  "Wales.  *'You  have  just  ])een  speaking  to 
the  Princess,"  said  Carmen  Sylva,  and  so  their 
acquaintance  began.  Carmen  Sylva  described 
the  glories  of  the  Roumanian  landscape.  Then 
Princess  Alexandra  spoke  in  her  turn,  describing 
the  charm  of  the  northern  landscape,  reminding 
the  listener  of  Victor  Hugo's  dialogue  between 
the  Peri  and  the  fairy,  and  the  oriental  queen 
and  the  star  of  occidental  skies. 

Next  day,  in  the  forest,  she  again  met  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  who  seemed  to  her  to  represent 
springtime  and  hope.  <'I  had  seen  a  fairy 
among  the  purple  hills  of  Scotland  in  the  dark 
December  day." 

A  few  years  later  she  met  her  again  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  pagan  splendor  of  Roman  noon,  three 
months  after  tlie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
She  was  awed  by  the  rigid  white  face,  and  the 
smile  that  had  been  broken  like  a  flower  from  its 
stem. 

The  third  time  she  met  her  at  Marlborough 
House,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  The 
Queen  said  :  '<  A  great  duty  has  now  fallen  upon 
me,  a  great  task  is  set  before  my  soul."  In  re- 
ply to  a  remark  of  her  visitor,  the  Queen  said  : 

*' Yes,  the  King  knows  how  to  make  himself 
beloved.  He  understands  and  cherishes  the  na- 
tion. But  if  they  love  me,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  so  good  and  true.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  good,  how  true,  the  people  are  in  England, 
in  all  classes  everywhere.  There  are  some  prin- 
cesses and  reigning  queens,  are  there  not,  who 
ever  feel  themselves  strangers  in  the  lands  that 
become  theirs  by  marriage  ?  I  have  never  known 
this  feeling,  not  one  single  moment,  and  now  I 
never  succeed  in  discerning  that  I  am  not  born 
here  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  even  my  childhood 
had  been  spent  here,  and  even  when  I  am  away 
from  this  land  I  am  not  absent.  I  am  here,  and 
I  am  in  every  corner  of  England,  as  if  1  belonged 
to  this  earth  entirely.  The  people  are  so  good. 
They  partake  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  ours." 

When  the  Queen  dismissed  Mile.  Vacaresco, 
she  stood  in  the  green  liglit  of  the  neighboring 
trees  exactly  as  she  had  stood  in  the  autumn  for- 
est,  and  again  slie  represented  springtime  and 
hope,  serenity  and  strength. 

QUEEN  Alexandra's  likes  and  dislikes 

In  addition  to  her  account  of  her  three  meet- 
ings with  the  Queen,    Mile.    Vacaresco  tella  Ql 
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■omething  concerning  the  Queen's  tastes.  Music, 
she  says,  is  one  of  her  great  delights.  She  has 
a  deep-rooted  taste  for  art,  and  discerns  the 
great  part  art  is  called  upon  to  play  in  modem 
society.  She  not  only  encourages  artists,,  but 
also  explains  to  them  how  much  she  relies  on 
their  talent  and  their  help  in  hours  of  depression. 
Poetry,  however,  the  Queen  prefers  to  everything 
else.  She  is  accustomed  to  recite  aloud  the 
poems  that  please  her,  provided  she  be  quite  by 
herself.  She  detests  exaggerations  of  feminism, 
and  lays  particular  stress  on  her  disapproval  of 
those  doctrines  ;  but  she  esteems  the  labor  of 
womanhood  in  the  lower  classes,  and  admires 
women  poets,  singers,  and  painters.  Dogs  she 
prefers  even  to  horses,  and  hearing  once  a  re- 
mark that  Michelet  called  dogs  candidates  for 
humanity,  the  Queen  remarked  that  Michelet 
was  wrong  if  he  thought  a  dog  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  remain  one,  even  though  he  had  the 
choice  ;  though,  she  added,  what  would  tempt  a 
dog  or  any  other  animal  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
mankind  would  be  the  prospect  of  possessing  an 
immortal  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Queen  without  being  struck  with 
the  evidence  of  her  piety.  <  *  Goodness  in  women 
is  the  chief  virtue,  and  outshines  all  other  quali- 
ties," said  the  Queen.  <<  When  a  woman  is 
good,  she  can  do  without  beauty  and  talent. 
Goodness  is  the  eldest  sister  of  intelligence." 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

IN  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  colonial 
conference  in  London  this  summer,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  the  fact  that  the  first  confer- 
ence of  this  kind  sat  in  April -May,  1887,  Lord 
Knutsford  being  Colonial  Secretary  ;  the  second 
was  held  in  1894,  Lord  Jersey  attending  on  be- 
half of  the  British  Government,  and  Lord  Ripon 
being  colonial  minister.  The  colonial  premiers 
at  this  conference  first  adoped  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  preferential  trade  within  the  empire, 
and  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  treaties  with 
Germany  and  Belgium,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  colonies  to  give  preference  to  Brit- 
ish trade.  The  third  colonial  conference  was 
held  in  the  jubilee  of  1897  in  London,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain being  Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  at  this 
conference  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  federal  council  which  was  re- 
jected, the  conference  resolving  that  the  present 
politiciEd  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  self-governing  colonies  arc  generally  sat- 
isfactory under  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Edward  Braddon  were  the 
only  dissentients. 


At  the  conference  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain 
summoned  the  colonial  premiers  to  discuss  with 
them  questions  of  the  political  relations  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  imperial 
defense,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
empire. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    A    ZOLLVEREIN. 

The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
after  setting  forth  the  various  stages  through 
which  these  conferences  have  passed  from  the 
beginning,  passes  in  review  the  history  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  a  zoll- 
verein.  A  British  zollverein,  it  declares,  need 
not  be  discussed.  It  may  be  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  desired.  The  colonies  have  no  wish  to  rev- 
olutionize their  own  fiscal  systems.  All  that 
they  are  willing  to  do  is  to  give  a  certain  prefer- 
ence to  British  goods.  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  in  1887, 
made  the  first  proposal  in  this  direction.  He 
suggested  that  an  imperial  navy  tariff  of  2  per 
cent,  should  be  levied  at  all  ports  of  the  empire 
on  all  goods  entering  the  empire  from  abroad, 
irrespective  of  existing  tariffs.  This,  he  calcu- 
lated, would  yield  seven  millions  sterling,  of 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
pay  by  far  the  largest  part.  Colonel  Denison 
propolses  to  raise  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent.,  which 
would  yield  forty-four  millions,  the  United  King- 
dom paying  forty-one  millions,  and  Canada  and 
Australia  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  Quar- 
terly  Review,  therefore,  dismisses  the  Hofmeyr- 
Denison  scheme  as  a  revolutionary  and  perilous 
enterprise  outside  the  scope  of  practical  politics. 
The  only  thing  possible  to  be  done  is  to  accept 
with  thanks  any  offer  which  the  colonies  may 
make  of  refusing  duties  on  English  goods.  The 
reviewer  prefers  much  the  schemes  for  develop- 
ing steamship  services  rather  than  propositions 
to  restrict  trade  by  imposing  fresh  taxes.  For 
a  forward  policy  in  this  direction  time  is  fully 
ripe. 

«     IS   A   KBIEOSVBBEIN  POSSIBLE? 

A  zollverein  is  impossible,  but  a  kriegsverein 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  to  be  re- 
garded with  more  favor.  But  he  regretfully 
admits  that  in  military  matters  the  volunteer 
principle  is  likely  to  continue  as  in  political  and 
voluntary.  All  that  can  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion is  to  establish  a  common  understanding  with 
regard  to  armament  schemes  of  mobilization,  the 
formation  of  reserves,  and  other  kindred  matters. 
In  the  field  of  law  something  might  be  done  to 
create  an  imperial  court  of  appeal,  composed  of  a 
combination  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
would  be  a  better  symbol  of  the  empire  than 
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even  tlie  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Besides 
the  constitution  of  a  court  of  appeal  something 
might  be  done  to  give  a  uniform  imperial  law  in 
the  matter  of  trade-marks,  copyright,  patents, 
naturalization,  and  emigration. 

SHALL    THKSE    CONFEKENCES    BE    PERIODICAL  ? 

The  reviewer  concludes  with  a  suggestion  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  give  some  periodicity  to 
the  meeting  of  colonial  conferences.  Some  day 
there  may  be  evolved  an  imperial  council  advis- 
ing the  crown,  and  acting  as  a  meiiium  between 
the  groups  of  federatcHl  states  and  the  great  ex- 
cxutive  officers  in  cliarge  of  imperial  interests. 


OUR  NAVY  AND  ITS  COST. 

AT  presiMit  there  are  t(?n  first-class  battlesliips 
building  in  the  United  States, — a  larger 
amount  of  new  construction  w^ork  than  any  otlier 
nation  has  in  hand  except  the  English  navy,  and 
that  has  only  three  more.  When  our  new  navy 
was  begun  we  were  twelfth  or  fourteenth  among 
the  world's  sea  powers,  and  now  we  are,  say, 
fourth,  and  probably  on  the  way  to  being  third, 
in  efficiency.  Great  Britain  and  France  are  the 
only  powers  which  could  confront  the  United 
States  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  to  put 
the  general  naval  board  at  Washington  to  study- 
ing the  defensive  problem.  Although  Japan's 
navy  is  stronger  in  its  owm  waters  than  that  of 
any  other  one  navy  permanently  maintained  on 
the  same  coast,  it  has  no  place  in  the  world -reck- 
oning of  navies.  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  discusses 
the  United  States'  new  navy  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting such  a  luxury  as  a  first-class  modern 
fighting  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember. 

TWENTY- FIVE    MILLION     DOLLAKS    A    YEAR    ON    NEW 

CONST  KITTI  ON. 

This  is  the  price.  Dr.  Williams  tells  us,  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  first- class  soa  power,  and  only 
five  national  ])udg(?ts  can  afford  it  :  England,  the 
United  States,  (lermany.  France,  and  Russia. 
Of  tlu-'se,  England  and  France  are  in  advance  of 
the  rest.  If  the  world's  battleships  are  reduced 
to  terms  of  the  Indiana  or  Massachusetts, — 10,000 
tons,  15-knot  speed,  four  13-inch  guns, — launched 
within  fiftei^n  years,  the  United  States,  in  1800, 
was  sixth,  being  h>d  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany.  By  1806,  the 
United  Staters  liad  pa.ssed  (jlermany  on  that  basis, 
but  was  still  led  by  the  rest,  and  by  1002  flie 
United  States  has  passed  Italy,  and  is  led  by 
Russia,  if  existing,  or  by  Germany,  if  approach- 
ing, naval  strength  be  considere<i.  There  will 
be  a  period,  just  as  the  twelve  battleships  and 


two  armored  cruisers,  building  or  authorized, 
are  completed,  when  in  the  fighting  line,  meas- 
ured by  efficiency,  the  United  States  will  be 
third.  But  the  period  will  be  brief,  unless  our 
naval  expenditure  for  new  construction  is  kept 
up  to  an  inexorable  annual  average  of  from  ii25,- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000.  ^'This  is  to-day  the 
minimum  price  for  the  naval  security  of  a  first- 
class  power,  one  of  the  Big  Five,  whose  common 
action  and  consent  rule  the  world,  and  make  up 
a  world  concert  steadily  gravitating  into  three 
divisions, — Russia  and  France,  Germany  and 
central  Europe,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
—  in  which  last  recent  events  in  China  and 
South  Africa  have  suddenly  burdened  the  Unite<l 
States  with  many  of  the  responsibilities  and 
some  of  the  initiative  of  a  senior  partner." 

THERE    ARE    NO    SMALL    FLEETS    TO-DAY. 

Dr.  Williams  points  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
lesser  fleets  liave  disappeared.  They  existed 
even  twenty  years  ago.  Two  centuries  ago  Hol- 
land was  still  equal  to  an  even  fight  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  had  its  centen- 
ary only  last  year  ;  while  it  will  be  five  years 
b(»fore  the  centenary  of  the  Danish  surrender  to 
the  British  fleet,  and  until  these  twin  events 
Denmark  had  still  a  fleet  deemed  worth  destroy- 
ing at  the  cost  of  an  act  of  atrocious  bad  faith. 
Even  the  Barbary  states  had  fleets  up  to  a  cen- 
tury ago  equal  to  naval  warfare.  In  188F,  Chile 
had  a  stronger  fleet  than  the  United  States. 
There  were  then  at  least  a  dozen  flags  capable  of 
giving  a  fair  account  of  themselves.  These  have 
disappeared.  The  little  folk  among  the  nations 
have  ceased  to  maintain  navies.  The  fighting 
force  of  the  five  great  nations  has  become  so  visi- 
ble and  so  calculable  that  nothing  else  is  con- 
sidered. The  lesser  powers  own  vessels.  They 
no  longer  possess  a  navy  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word. 

THE    AMERICAN    END    IN    NAVY    BUILDING    IS 

MODERATION. 

Dr.  Williams  traces  the  work  of  building  a 
real  American  navv  from  the  discussions  of  the 
first  Naval  Advisory  Board  twenty  -  one  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  this  country  still  thought  it 
could  safely  place  on  the  sea  a  small  and  efficient 
navy,  <'asily  to  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  larger 
one, — our  naval  policy  since  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  striking  characteristic  of  our  new  navy,  Dr. 
Williams  says,  is  moderation,  a  balance  between 
extremes,  ships  of  moderate  size,  eschewing  ex- 
treme speed,  of  great  power  and  unusual  sta- 
bility, and  of  low,  but  safe  metacentric  height. 
Our  guns  are  not  of  the  abnormal  caliber  some 
European  governm<»nts  have  used.     The  armor 
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18  not  of  inordinate  thickness,  because  our  har- 
bors have  shallow  entrances,  fixing  the  best 
draught  at  under  twenty- five  feet,  though  later 
vessels  reach  the  English  limit  of  twenty- seven 
feet  and  an  inch  or  two.  Dr.  Williams  ascribes 
no  small  share  of  this  even  balance  of  ship  and  ar- 
mament to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp. 
But  although  the  battleships  built  by  the  Euro- 
pean governments  have  a  higher  speed  require- 
ment than  the  American  ships,  Dr.  Williams  points 
out  that  the  tests  are  very  different  in  America 
and  Europe.  Our  speed  trials  are  much  more 
severe.  The  English  and  Continental  speed  test 
is  a  mile  in  smooth  water,  over  whose  familiar 
stretch  a  vessel  speeds  with  forced  draught, 
picked  coal,  trying  it  again  and  again,  often  with 
several  breakdowns,  until  a  fancy  record  is  won. 
The  American  speed  test  is  for  forty  miles  in 
blue  water,  unsheltered,  witli  service  coal  and 
service  conditions.  The  allowance  this  calls  for 
no  one  can  give.  But  it  exists,  and  is  important. 
<  <  The  Oregon  in  her  matchless  voyage  around 
South  America  under  Admiral  Clark,  the  one 
supreme  feat  of  the  war,  averaged  1 1  knots,  at- 
taining 14.55  on  one  run  of  nine  hours,  far  nearer 
its  trial  trip  of  16.7  knots  than  is  likely  with  the 
Centurion,  begun  in  the  same  year,  of  the  same 
tonnage,  and  18.25  knots." 

A    WEAK    POINT    IN    OUR    NAVAL    MANAGEMENT. 

We  are  building  battleships  rapidly,  and  prob- 
ably as  fast  as  necessary,  but  there  are  three  fac- 
tors in  a  modern  navy  needed  for  its  success, — 
ships,  officers  with  men,  and  equipment.  Offi- 
cers are  still  inadequate  in  number  for  American 
ships.  **  There  remains  the  swarm  of  subsidiary 
naval  aids,  coaling  stations,  dockyards,  material. 
and  a  distributed  store  of  ammunition.  How 
scant  this  last  was  in  the  spring  of  1898  will  not 
be  known  for  a  generation.  Two  ships  went  into 
one  of  the  two  actions  of  the  war  with  eighty- 
five  rounds  or  so  per  five-inch  gun,  when  they 
should  have  had  one  hundred  and  twenty- five. 
Some  thirty- five  rounds  won  the  fight.  Suppose 
it  had  not  ?  Without  fortified  bases  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  the 
Philippines,  and  all  needs  of  war  at  hand  at 
home,  our  fleet  at  the  critical  moment  may  be 
like  a  boiler  without  steam.  This  third  need 
Congress  and  Parliament  both  fail  to  meet.'' 

Dr.  Williams  says  that  as  we  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  Western  World  from  aggression,  wo  must 
keep  our  present  station  of  fourth  among  the 
naval  powers  at  all  costs.  To  do  this  the  United 
States  must  add  to  its  nineteen  first- class  battle- 
ships as  many  more  in  the  next  sixteen  years,  or 
two  to  each  Congress.  We  will  then  never  have 
to  resort  to  force  to  support  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO  TELEGRAPH. 

ONE  of  the  famous  projects  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph, 
5.600  miles  long  when  finished,  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  hoped  would  reduce  the  cost  of  cabling 
from  Cape  Town  to  London  from  about  $1.10  to 
25  cents  a  word.  Part  of  the  line  has  been  in  use 
some  time.  Its  entire  length  is  marked  at  in- 
tervals with  the  graves  of  those  who  have  died 
in  constructing  it.  Far  ahead, — sometimes  200 
miles, — of  the  engineers  are  always  Mr.  Otto 
Beringer,  the  surveyor,  and  two  assistants  and 
native  porters.  In  HnrmswortJi  s  Magazine  for 
July  Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot  describes  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

Steel  posts  must  be  used  instead  of  wood, 
which  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  ants.  The 
difficulties  of  transport  have  been  enormous. 
Everything  is  transhipped  at  the  coast  on  to 
shallow  boats  which  go  as  far  up  the  rivers  as  pos- 
sible ;  then  native  porters  are  used.  Over  one 
hundred  engineers  and  several  thousand  blacks 
are  emplqyed  in  building  the  telegraph. 

When  the  wire  passes  through  forests  a  wide 
clearing  is  made,  and  the  posts  (generally  weigh- 
ing ICO  pounds)  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  it, 
to  avoid  falling  trees.  Elephants,  unfortunately, 
are  particularly  fond  of  rubbing  against  the  posts, 
and  rubbing  them  down  altogether,  but  the  line 
is  now  so  well  patrolled  that  any  mishap  can  soon 
be  put  right.  Electric  shocks  practically  taught 
the  natives  to  keep  from  meddling  with  the  wires. 
Sometimes  the  line  is  overtopped  by  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation,  which  the  natives  refuse 
to  cut  down  for  fear  of  crocodiles.  Sometimes  a 
tree  of  100  feet  circumference  has  to  be  cut 
down.  Rainy  seasons  interrupt  work  periodical- 
ly, and  ^ever  marshes  and  wild  animals  are,  of 
course,  constant  dangers. 

All  along  the  route  are  frequent  depots  of  re- 
pairing materials.  How  costly  these  must  be 
may  be  guessed  when  it  is  said  that  the  tariff  be- 
tween Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  is  $150  a  ton. 

The  highest  speed  at  which  the  construction 
has  been  carried  out  is  twenty  miles  a  week. 


THE  PACIFIC  CABLE  ROUTES. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  decision,  on 
August  8,  in  the  matter  of  concessions  to 
tlie  Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company,  recalls 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  now  controls  the  most  important  routes 
for  Pacific  submarine  cables. 

The  enormous  disadvantage  under  which  we 
now  labor  in  the  transmission  of  messages  from 
the  United  States  to  the  far  East  is  made  clear 
in   an  article  contributed   by  the  Hon.   0.  P. 
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Austin  to  the  National  Oeograph: 
August : 

"Messages  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
Orient  at  present  go  via  Europe,  through  t)ie 
Indian  Ocean,  skirting  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  traveling  enormous  distances, 
handled  several  times,  and 
occupying  considerable  time 
in  transmission,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  high  rates  of  toll 
which  must  be  paid  for  this 
circuitous  service. 

THE   UNITED    STATES    HOLDS 
THB  KEY   TO   THE   SITUATION. 

"The  experience  of  cable 
builders  and  operators  is  that 
a  distance  of  3,500  miles  is 
about  the  limit  at  which  ca- 
bles can  be  satisfactorily  oper  - 
ated  without  way  stations,  at 
which  the  messages  are  trans- 
milted  from  section  to  sec- 
tionof  the  line.  Itisbecause 
of  this  fact,  and  because  there 
are  few  places  in  the  Pacific 
in  which  islands  are  so  located 
as  to  furnish  the  necessary 
way  stations  for  relays,  that 
ibe  construction  of  submarine 
telegraphs  across  that  ocean 
has  not  been  undertaken 
Even  where  islands  exist  at 
such  intervals  as  to  justify 
the  attempt,  they  were  so  di- 
vided in  national  control  that 
no  country  or  group  of  capi- 
talists cared  to  undertake 
this  enormous  task.  But 
now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
events  of  the  past  three  years 
have  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  a 
line  of  islands  stretching  at 
convenient  intervals  from  the 
weflt«m  coast  of  America  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Wake 
Jalapd,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines form  a  continuous  line  of  great  natural  tele- 
graph poles  upon  which  we  may  string  a  wire 
or  series  of  wires,  by  which  we  may  converse 
BCKMB  this  great  body  of  water,  stretching  half- 
way round  the  globe,  making  every  one  of  its  in- 
termediate landingBUtd  relay  stations  on  our  own 
territory,  and  protected  by  the  American  flag." 

Thus,  through  the  acquisition  of  new  territories, 
we  occupy  an  radependeat  poaition  in  the  Pftdflc 


THE   BBITISH    PROJECT. 

"Meantime  England  has  decided  to  attempt 
to  connect  the  western  coast  of  Canada,  via  Fan- 
ning Island,  the  Fiji  group,  and  Norfolk  Island, 
with  her  southern   Pacific  possessions  of  Aus- 


tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  proposed  routes 
of  these  two  cable  systems  are  shown  on  the  map 
here  presented. 

"It  is  proposed  also  to  construct  connecting 
links  between  Fanning  Island  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  by  a  short  side  line  connect  the 
Samoan  group  with  the  main  line.  This  woald 
give  to  the  American  and  the  British  lines  an 
Of^rtnnity  for  an  interchange  of  buslnesa,  uid 
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pat  all  the  important  groapa  of  the  Pacific. — the 
Hawaiian  group,  the  Samoan  Islands,  the  Fiji 
group,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines, — in  direct 
cable  communication  with  our  western  coast,  and 
enable  vessel  owners  and  owners  of  their  cargoes 
to  communicate  with  them  en  route  to  and  from 
this  great  market  which  we  are  seeking  to  in- 
vade." 


PANAMA  VERSUS  NICARAGUA. 

THE  published  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  have  made  the 
public  fairly  familiar  with  the  reasons  that  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  Panama  route.  Articles 
written  by  members  of  the  commission  have  also 
supplied  important  data.  Last  month  we  quoted 
from  Professor  Burr's  paper  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  In  the  August  number  of  that  period- 
ical the  same  authority  sums  up  concisely  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  two  routes  as  follows  : 

*  <  Both  routes  are  entirely  *  practicable  and 
feasible. ' 

♦  *  Neither  route  has  any  material  commercial 
advantage  over  the  other  as  to  time,  although  the 
distance  between  our  Atlantic  (including  Gulf) 
and  Pacific  ports  is  less  by  the  Nicaragua  route. 

*<  The  Panama  route  is  about  one- fourth  the 
length  of  that  in  Nicaragua  ;  it  has  less  locks, 
less  elevation  of  summit-level,  and  far  less  curva- 
ture, all  contributing  to  correspondingly  decreased 
risks  peculiar  to  the  passage  through  a  canal. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  route  is  but  six-teuths  that 
for  the  Nicaragua  route. 

* '  The  harbor  features  may  be  made  adequate 
for  all  the  needs  of  a  canal  by  either  route,  with 
such  little  preponderance  of  advantage  as  may 
exist  in  favor  of  the  Panama  crossing. 

<<The  commission  estimated  ten  years  for  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  eight  years 
for  the  Nicaragua  water  way,  but  the  writer  l)e- 
lieves  that  these  relations  should  be  exchanged. 

*»The  water-supply  is  practically  unlimited  on 
both  routes,  but  the  controlling  or  regulating 
works,  being  automatic,  are  much  simpler  and 
more  easily  operated  and  maintained  on  the  Pan- 
ama route. 

**  The  Nicaragua  route  is  practically  uninhab- 
ited, and  consequently  practically  no  sickness 
exists  there.  On  the  Panama  route,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  considerable  [x^pulation  extend- 
ing along  the  entire  line,  among  which  yellow 
fever  and  other  tropical  diseases  are  probably  al- 
ways found.  Initial  sanitary  works  of  mucli 
larger  magnitude  would  be  required  on  the  Pan- 
ama ronte  than  on  the  Nicaragua,  although  prob- 
ably aa  rigorous  sanitary  measures  would  be  re- 


quired during  the  construction  of  the  canal  on 
one  n^ute  as  on  the  other. 

*'Tho  railroad  on  the  Panama  route,  and  other 
facilities  offered  by  a  considerable  existing  popu- 
lation, render  the  l)eginning  of  work  and  the 
housing  and  organization  of  the  requisite  labor 
forces  less  difficult  and  more  prompt  than  on  the 
Nicaragua  route. 

»*The  greater  amount  of  work  on  the  Nica- 
ragua route,  and  its  distribution  over  a  far 
greater  length  of  line,  involve  the  employment 
of  a  corres{H^ndingly  greater  force  of  laborers 
with  attendant  difliculties  for  an  equally  prompt 
completion  of  the  work. 

*'The  recent  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  Island 
of  Martinique  indicate  a  possible  danger  to  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  should  it  l)e  built,  from  the 
living  volcano  of  (.)niotei>e,  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
alx)ut  ten  miles  from  the  land  line.  That  there 
is  some  danger  is  beyond  question,  but  it  is  very 
remote.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a 
canal  or  canal  structure  ten  miles  distant  from 
Mont  Poloe  would  have  been  injured  by  its  re- 
cent eruptions,  although  navigation  might  have 
been  interrupted  for  a  short  time.  It  is  an 
open  question,  therefon*,  whether  Ometepe  in 
most  violent  eruption,  even,  would  injure  the 
Nicaragua  ('anal,  although   danger  would  exist. 

'*0n  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no  volcano 
within  about  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  miles 
of  the  Panania  route,  that  route  would  be  free 
from  all  danger  of  volcanic  eruption.'' 

In  n»gard  to  the  negotiation  of  concessions 
and  treaties,  Professor  Burr  thinks  that  there  is 
not  much  choice  between  the  two  routes,  al- 
though he  admits  that  the  Nicaragua  route  may, 
perhaps,  be  '<  freer  from  the  complicating  shad- 
ows of  prior  rights  and  concessions." 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

IN  view  of  the  relations  into  which  we  are  like- 
ly  to  l)e  brought  with  Colombia  through  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  political 
<listurbances  in  that  country  already  {Kissess  more 
than  an  academic  interest  for  the  fM;ople  of  the 
United  States.  This  being  the  case,  it  htmuH 
strange  that  the  accounts  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion furnished  to  the  American  press  should  )x) 
so  few  and  so  meager.  An  attempt  to  present 
the  main  facts  of  the  situation  down  t^i  the  month 
of  February,  1902,  is  niachi  In  the  August  num- 
lx;r  of  the  Miisionari/  Revieio  of  Uie  World.  The 
name  of  th«j  writer  of  the  article  is  not  given,  but 
he  is  said  to  Ije  fully  deserving  of  confidence. 

The  revolution  was  l^gun  on  OcU^ber  17,  1899, 
— almost  the  precise  date  of  the  outbreak  of  tlM 
Boer  war.     The  government  ia  said  to  hm 
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placed  75,000  men  under  arms,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists are  believed  to  have  mustered  35,000. 
Some  400  combats  of  greater  or  less  importance 
had  been  reported  up  to  February  last ;  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  on  both  sides,  up  to  that  time, 
was  estimated  at  50,000. 

The  Conservatives  themselves  deposed  Presi- 
dent San  Clemente  two  years  ago,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Jose  M.  Morroquin,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  His  administration 
has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
concord  among  the  Conservative  leaders. 

FINANCIAL   CHAOS. 

The  desperate  plight  of  the  Colombian  finances 
was  described  by  Mr.  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. ,  in  an 
article  on  "South  American  War  Issues"  con- 
tributed to  the  Review  op  Reviews  for  March, 
1902.  The  Colombian  peso  has  declined  in  value, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  from  25  cents  in 
gold  to  about  two  cents.  There  are  now  about 
200,000,000  pesos  of  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency in  circulation,  which  is  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  obligations.  The  Missionary  Reviexo 
writer  describes  the  resulting  situation  as  follows : 

**The  poorest  people,  who  earn  tiieir  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  are  those  who  have 
suffered  the  most.  The  government  has  also 
found  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  will  not 
supply  its  necessities.  Foreign  exchange  must 
be  bought  with  which  to  get  war  materials,  and 
as  it  requires  some  fifty  pesos  to  buy  each  dollar, 
this  falls  with  crippling  force  on  the  treasury. 
Although  the  government  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  issue  larger  and  larger  sums  of 
paper  money,  and  had  seen  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  morals  of  the  people  and  on  the  integrity 
of  the  government  itself,  there  was  no  remedy 
except  to  continue  or  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  people  for  public  uses.  The  result  has 
been  a  compromise  in  which  the  evil  effects  of 
both  measures  are  clearly  felt.  Confiscation  of 
property,  forced  loans,  and  contributions  of  war 
have  been  required  of  the  people,  and  especially 
from  those  who  are  known  to  sympathize  with 
the  revolutionary  party. 

''The  effects  of  these  measures  are  most  de- 
plorable. Industry  of  every  kind  has  been  al- 
most completely  paralyzed,  agriculture  destroyed, 
many  of  the  farmhouses  burned,  and  villages 
abandoned  ;  and  now,  with  the  forced  loans  and 
contributions  of  war,  the  banks  and  commercial 
houses  in  all  the  business  centers  of  the  republic 
are  on  the  verge  of  ruin." 

SEASONS   FOB    THE   WAB. 

Following  is  thoindictmentofthegovemmentas 
preeented  by  the  Liberal,  or  revolutioiiary,  leaden : 


"  The  Conservative  party  has  suppressed  *  parlia- 
mentary government, '  and  has  established  in  its 
place  a  *  presidential  government.'  The  real 
meaning  of  this  expression  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colombian  Government  is  exactly 
the  contrary  of  that  of  the  English  Government. 
In  Colombia  the  real  power  is  lodged  m  the  presi- 
dent, while  in  England  it  is  in  reality  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  president  cannot  be 
called  to  account  for  his  actions,  and  he  possesses 
extraordinary  power  to  issue  legislative  decrees 
and  to  execute  the  laws  by  what  is  known  as  *  the 
administrative  process.'  He  appoints  his  cabinet, 
the  governors  of  the  states,  and  all  executive 
officers,  either  directly  or  through  those  whom  he 
has  already  appointed  and  can  remove  at  will. 
These  officers  become  his  personal  agents.  The 
courts  decided  in  the  case  of  El  Ileraldo^  a  print- 
ing establishment;  that  the  governor  of  the  de- 
partment could  not  be  tried  by  the  courts  for 
closing  the  establishment  without  process  of  law 
and  in  time  of  peace,  because  in  doing  so  he  was 
acting  under  express  instructions  from  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  not  responsible  to  the  courts  for 
such  matters.  To  change  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  they  believe  that  only  an  armed  in- 
surrection can  change  it. 

**  All  members  of  the  Liberal  party  have  been 
excluded,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of  the 
*powei-s  that  be,'  from  all  civil  and  military 
offices  ever  since  the  Conservatives  came  into 
power.  This  is  in  general  true,  and  the  excuse 
made  by  the  government  party  is  that  the  op- 
position has  made  known  its  intention  to  over- 
throw the  government  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  Liberals  say  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  in 
the  government  itself,  for  the  powers  of  Congress 
are  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  no  legislation 
could  even  be  proposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  *  Council  of  State '  (composed  of  men  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  presidential  party).  In 
addition,  the  election  laws,  and  the  practices  under 
them,  are  such  that  the  government  party  can 
prevent  the  return  of  any  candidate  that  it  may 
wish  to  exclude,  as  has  constantly  been  done 
since  1886.  This  fact,  admitted  in  its  general 
terms  by  all  parties  in  Colombia,  is  used  to  justify 
the  plea  that  the  institutions  ought  to  be  re- 
formed, and  cannot  be  reformed  except  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

OPPOSITION    TO    THE    CHURCH. 

**  Again,  there  is  a  Church  question  involved 
in  the  strife,  so  that  the  clerical  party  is  entirely 
on  the  Conservative  side.  The  Liberal  party 
affirms  that  the  favors  shown  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  orders,  etc.,    in  exemption!  of 
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trials  before  the  common  courts  and  from  tlie 
payment  of  taxes,  import  duties,  etc.,  are  unjust 
to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  should  be 
abolished.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the 
laws  that  place  the  entire  control  of  education  at 
public  expense  in  the  bands  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
those  that  place  the  administration  of  the  public 
cemeteries  in  their  hands,  because  they  are  abused 
for  party  and  Church  interests.  Equally  strong 
objections  are  made  to  the  marriage  laws,  as 
these  laws  are  administered  and  offenses  against 
them  are  judged  by  the  clergy.  Violent  objec- 
tions are  also  made  to  the  payment  to  the  Church 
ofScers  of  an  annual  tax  of  considerable  proper, 
tions,  on  account  of  some  claims  that  the  Church 
has  made  against  the  government  of  Colombia 
for  property  taken  years  ago." 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  charge 
the  Liberals  with  opposition  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  not  so  much  on  account  of  disliking 
the  exemptions  granted  and  the  privileges  given, 
as  on  account  of  opposition  to  all  religion,  and 
because  they  desire  to  live  irreligious  and  im- 
moral lives. 

WHAT   WILL    THE   OUTCOME    BE? 

This  writer  indulges  in  no  rose-colored  pro- 
phesies regarding  Colombians  future.  As  to  the 
evil  that  has  already  been  wrought,  he  is  very 
positive.     He  says : 

**  A  statement  of  the  prospects  before  the 
country  must  necessarily  be  defective,  because  at 
present  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  is  likely  that 
the  attempted  revolution  will  triumph  by  force 
of  arms  or  be  suppressed.  This  much  we  do 
know,  that  the  material  civilization  of  the  coun- 
try is  completely  prostrated,  and  that  it  will  be 
years  before  it  can  be  reestablished  even  under 
the  best  form  of  government.  The  loss  of  so 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  has  taken 
away  the  working  force,  and  so  will  retard  its  re- 
covery. The  great  debt  that  rests  on  the  coun- 
try, not  only  to  pay  the  claims  of  the  foreigners 
and  citizens  who  have  suffered  in  their  ]>ersons 
and  property,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  Colom- 
bians who  have  given  of  their  lives  and  sub- 
stance in  the  strife,  but  also  to  meet  the  great 
issue  of  paper  money  that  has  been  made,  will 
stagger  the  treasury  for  years  to  come.  The 
i*eturn  to  a  sound  currency  will  be  more  trying 
on  the  people  than  any  6nancial  question  they 
have  ever  tried  to  solve  in  the  past.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst ;  passions  have  been  inflamed  that 
will  not  cool  for  years  to  come.  Already  these 
have  destroyed  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  property,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  much  more 
blood  must  yet  be  shed  and  more  property  de- 
stroyed before  the  end  will  be  reached. 


'  <  Although  it  may  seem  as  if  the  reactionaries 
are  in  the  majority  in  only  a  few  places,  yet  they 
are  in  power,  and  they  will  not  give  up  without 
a  more  furious  struggle,  that  will  be  fought  from 
hilltop  to  liilltop  all  over  the  Colombian  Andes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  party  seems 
to  be  determined  to  win  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. They  state  that  they  intend  to  continue 
until  they  unseat  the  existing  administration  and 
reinstate  the  reform  party.  The  form  that  the 
civilization  of  Colombia  will  take  depends  to  some 
measure  on  the  political  organism  that  remains  in 
power  after  this  struggle  is  over,  and  this  cannot 
be  predicted  at  the  present  time." 


KANSAS  OF  TO-DAY. 

AN  excellent  article,  describing  the  past  ten 
years'  vicissitudes  of  the  great  State  of 
Kansas  and  her  prosperity  to-day,  is  contributed 
to  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Charles 
M.  Harger.  He  says  that  it  is  not  only  the  good 
crops  of  tlie  past  few  years  that  should  have 
credit  fur  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Kansas  fanner  ;  the  liabits  of  thrift  acquired 
during  the  hard  times  after  the  bursting  of  the 
boom  in  IS87,  and  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
people  of  the  Sunflower  State,  would  by  this 
time  have  brought  the  great  grain -growing  com- 
munity into  good  times,  even  without  **  bump- 
er "crops.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  Kansan's  ex- 
perience of  the  past  generation. 

THE    SETTLEMENT,    THE    BOOM,    AND    ITS    COLLAPSE. 

**0n  an  exaggerated  parallelogram,  tipped 
3,000  feet  higher  at  the  west  end  than  at  the 
east,  a  million  and  a  half  people  settled  in  two 
decades.  Many  of  them  did  not  comprehend 
that  the  farming  which  might  succeed  in  the 
East,  or  even  along  the  Missouri  border,  would 
be  a  failure  on  the  high-tilted  prairie,  because  of 
a  lack  of  rainfall.  Then  there  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  boom,  that  surging  time  when  town 
lots  spread  out  until  they  seemed  likely  to  absorb 
the  farms.  The  day  of  reckoning  came  next. 
Two  hundred  thousand  people  moved  out  of  the 
State.  Some  went  in  Pullman  cars,  some  in 
wagons,  and  some  walked.  Mortgaged  claims 
were  deserted,  houses  and  stores  were  left  empty, 
land  in  the  '  additions '  once  more  sold  by  the 
acre  instead  of  by  the  lot." 

THE   TEACHINGS    OF   ADVERSITY. 

Out  of  this  came  the  political  vagaries  by  which 
Kansas  was  so  largely  known  to  the  world  in  the 
nineties.  But  in  the  meantime  the  people  were 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  adversity.  They  had 
learned  that  kaffir  com  and  alfalfa  would  stand 
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tbo  drouglit,  that  cattle  and  sheep  would  thrive 
in  western  Kansas,  that  diversity  of  crops  would 
give  regular  returns,  that  creameries  paid  good 
dividends,  that  hogs  were  more  profitable  than 
parades, — in  short,  Kansas  was  a  good  place  to 
farm  in  after  all,  if  you  did  it  in  the  right  way. 

THE    REGENERATED    KANSAS. 

<*In  1897,  the  Kansan  stopped  talking  about 
wanting  to  sell  out  that  he  might  go  back  East; 
in  1898,  he  was  better  contented  ;  in  1899,  he 
raised  the  price  on  his  real  estate  and  built  a 
porch  and  bay  window  ;  in  1900,  other  improve- 
ments followed,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on 
his  foresight  in  having  remained  while  so  many 
left  the  State. 

*^In  the  five  years  ending  with  the  crop  of 
1901,  Kansas  raised  323, 176,464  bushels  of  wheat 
and  681,452,906  bushels  of  corn.  These  were 
indeed  fat  years.  The  corn  crop  of  1889,  273,- 
888,321  bushels,  and  the  wheat  of  1901,  90,333,- 
095  bushels,  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  State, — but  the  average  annual  yield  of  wheat 
forten  years  has  been  40,450,354  bushels,  and  of 
corn,  142,856,553  bushels,  the  average  total  value 
of  both  crops  being  over  $60,000,000.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  State  agricultural  board  show  that 
for  thirty-four  years  the  average  yield  of  corn, 
whether  in  corn  territory  or  where  none  at  all 
grew,  was  twenty- seven  bushels  per  acre,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  the  average  farm  value  of  Kan- 
sas corn  per  acre  has  been  $7.31. 

"While  16  counties  raise  more  than  half  the 
wheat  of  the  State,  55  counties  out  of  th::  105 
produce  good  returns  of  that  cereal.  Now  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of 
the  agricultural  limitations,  a  much  better  record 
should  be  possible.  The  fact  that  in  two  years 
past  the  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions and  live  stock  has  been  $51,278,936 
over  the  preceding  two  years  gives  good  reason 
for  the  encouraging  outlook.  Each  year  the  live- 
stock interests  assume  larger  proportions  and 
greater  value, — and  the  products  of  the  range 
are  affected  little  by  dry  weather.  The  average 
total  product  of  farm  and  ranch  for  twenty  years 
has  been  $142,861,380  annually. 

*  <  The  State  banks  had  on  (lei>osit  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  $34,553,000  ;  in  September,  1901, 
they  had  $42,000,000,  while  the  national  banks 
had  $45,000,000  more.  In  the  past  five  years, 
besides  reducing  mortgages  and  laying  up  $50,- 
000,000  in  increased  bank  deposits,  the  State  has 
made  progress  in  its  public  finances.  The  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  school  districts  refunded  $6,200,- 
000  of  bonds  at  a  saving  of  one  to  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  in  interest  rate.  The  actual  reduction 
in  the  principal  of  bonds  for  the  year  ending 


July  I,  1900,  was  $2,978,321.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  counties  issued  new  bonds 
for  publie  buildings  and  other  improvements.*' 

A  CITY  REAL-ESTATE  "TRUST." 

THP]  United  States  Realty  and  Construction 
('ompany,  the  extraordinary  combination 
recently  effected  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  September  World's 
Work.  The  United  States  Company  consists  of 
five  of  the  strongest  real -estate  corporations  in 
the  metropolis,  and  is  capitalized  at  $66,000,000  ; 
it  has,  too,  the  direct  and  indirect  backing  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  America.  The 
George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Company,  the 
most  important  concern  of  the  five  which  have 
been  merged,  has  enjoyed  great  success  in  the 
business  of  erecting  large  oflBce  buildings  in 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

The  idea  of  dealing  in  real  estate  as  so  many 
shares  of  stock  is  comparatively  new.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  business  has  been  in  the  partner- 
ship stage,  and  this  ownership  of  real  estate  by 
private  individuals  or  estates  has  led  to  much 
vexatious  litigation  over  the  division  or  partition 
of  properties. 

THE    ADVANTAGE    OF    THE    NEW    PLAN. 

**  In  commercializing  real  estate  this  new  com- 
bination will  view  each  large  property  which  is 
purchased  as  a  great  industry,  to  which  must  be 
applied  the  same  rules  of  economy  and  careful 
management  as  is  the  case  with  large  manufac- 
turing plants.  When  the  property  is  first  pur- 
chased, the  question  of  title  will  be  forever  set- 
tled. An  investor  buying  a  share  of  stock  in 
that  land  will  no  more  think  of  inquiring  into 
the  title  than  he  will  concerning  the  title  of  a 
railroad  to  its  plant.  Deaths  will  not  destroy 
the  integrity  of  the  property.  The  shares  will 
pass  to  the  proper  heirs  just  as  any  other  per- 
sonal property." 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  believe  that 
it  will  give  an  advantage  to  the  purchaser  of  real 
estate,  in  the  first  place,  because  small  holders  will 
hesitate  to  persist  in  obstinate  demands  for  too 
high  a  price  in  the  face  of  the  competition  that  so 
powerful  a  company  can  give.  If  such  holders 
won't  sell  at  any  fair  price,  they  might  be  induced 
to  come  in  and  accept  shares  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. Even  with  its  great  capitalization,  the 
United  States  Company  could  not,  of  course, 
control  any  large  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  New 
York,  and  it  is  proposed  to  turn  over  new  prop- 
erties to  subsidiary  corporations,  which  will  be 
formed  by  the  parent  company. 

<<  There  would  next  be  a  saving  in  architects* 
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charges,  contractors'  commissions,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  materials.  The  corporation  under 
discussion  will  probably  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  the  construction  of  steel  buildings  from 
the  fact  that  the  steel  trust  president  is  to  be  a 
director.  But  any  corporation  erecting  one 
building  instead  of  five  upon  the  same  plot  of 
ground  would  enjoy  large  economies  in  this  re- 
spect. In  the  building  itself  there  will  be  great- 
er opportunities  for  light  courts,  thin  partitions, 
and  economies  of  space  in  every  particular.  The 
elevator  equipments  could  be  very  greatly  im- 
proved, as  well  as  securing  the  savings  incident 
to  the  operation  of  only  one  plant. 

ECONOMIES   IN    MANAOINO    THE     LARGE   BUILDINGS. 

<*  In  the  conduct  of  these  large  buildings  there 
will  be  yet  more  economies.  The  layman  little 
realizes  the  quantity  of  supplies  necessary  for  the 
extensive  office  structures  in  our  cities.  Great 
economies  could  be  effected  through  large  pur- 
chases in  brick.  With  a  tremendous  building 
under  a  single  management,  there  could  be  great 
division  of  labor  in  the  matter  of  janitor  service, 
there  would  be  necessary  only  one  superintend- 
ent. The  collection  of  rents  could  be  economized. 
It  would  be  possible  also  to  place  in  such  a  build- 
ing unusual  conveniences  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants  and  still  preserve  the  net  economies 
which  have  been  specified.  The  idea  of  having 
a  stenographic  establishment,  a  bookstore,  a  soda 
fount,  a  barber  shop,  a  manicure  establishment, 
a  dentist,  an  oculist,  a  surgeon,  a  physician,  and 
others  in  a  great  office  building  has  already  been 
partly  developed.  It  is  possible  to  do  much  more." 


AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  Countess  of  Warwick  is  at  the  head  of 
a  movement  in  England  which  has  for  its 
object  the  education  of  the  **  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional men  with  large  families  and  small  in- 
comes." In  establishing  the  so-called  Reading 
Hostels  the  object  of  the  countess  was  twofold. 
She  wanted  to  make  a  new  opening  for  educated 
women  by  training  them  in  the  lighter  branches 
of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit 
the  farming  interest  by  raising  an  army  of  trained 
women  to  do  battle  in  its  service.  The  first  of 
the  Reading  Hostels  was  opened  in  1898,  and 
accommodates  twenty  •  four  students.  Brook 
House,  opened  in  1899,  accommodates  fourteen, 
and  the  Maynard  Hostel  sixteen.  In  1900,  a 
pair  of  six -room  cottages  were  built,  and  two 
large  greenhouses  erected.  There  were  nine  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  rented  for  practical  work. 
The  students  are  instructed  in  gardening,  poul- 
try-rearing, bee-keeping,  and   dairying.     They 


have  no  lalx)ratories,  however,  so  that  all  scien- 
tific work  has  to  be  done  at  Reading  College, 
which  is  very  dear. 

Lady  Warwick  started  with  a  capital  of  £1,500, 
but  now  the  time  has  come  for  launching  out  on 
a  larger  scale.  She  wants  £30,000  to  build  an 
agricultural  college  for  women.  The  appeal  in 
the  Times Q,nd  at  the  Mansion  House  only  brought 
in  £600.  The  fees  for  the  students  at  the  hos- 
tels which  are  already  opened  vaiy  from  £65  to 
£126  a  year,  including  board  and  residence  and 
training.  Starting  with  12  students  in  1896, 
168  have  now  attended  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
of  training.  Lady  Warwick  would  like  to  fix  a 
minimum  limit  of  two  years  for  training,  but  she 
would  not  exclude  short  courses,  and  lectures 
are  given  to  non-resident  students  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Every  student  who  has  been  through 
the  full  course  of  training  has  obtained  a  salaried 
post  on  leaving. 

A   COLLEGE   AND    **  SETTLEMENT "    SCHEME. 

To  help  on  tlie  movement  she  has  founded  an 
agricultural  association  for  women,  with  the 
Womafi^s  Agricultural  Times  as  its  official  organ. 
This  association,  started  in  February,  1899,  now 
numbers  thirty  patrons  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty- two  associates  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Her  dream  for  the  future  is  that  several  women 
should  take  a  cottage  and  several  acres  of  land 
to  start  with,  so  as  to  form  women's  agricultural 
settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  She 
would  have  them  work  it  on  the  allotment  system 
as  a  market  garden,  or  horticultural  farm,  or 
small  dairy  farm,  combined  perhaps  with  bee- 
keeping or  fruit-growing.  Three  students  have 
already  applied  for  cottages  next  year.  She  has 
opened  a  new  department  of  work  at  Reading 
this  year  for  colonial  training.  The  course  ex- 
tends over  one  year,  of  which  three  months  will 
be  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  groups : — 
cookery,  housewifery,  laundry  and  dressm^ng, 
dairy  and  poultry -farming,  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  gardening.  The  students  are  taught 
to  find  substitutes  for  every -day  necessities,  such 
as  making  their  own  yeast  from  the  potato.  Their 
training,  in  fact,  will  consist  very  largely  in  do- 
ing without  things.  With  the  £30,000  endow- 
ment Lady  Warwick  says  an  agricultural  college 
could  be  founded  which  would  take  in  between 
fifty  and  sixty  students  under  one  roof.  They 
could  build  their  own  laboratories,  supply  their 
own  teachers,  and  rent  two  hundred  acres  of 
ground,  on  which  all  the  practical  work  could  be 
done. 

Lady  Warwick  makes  her  appeal  to  the  British 
public  through  the  pages  of  the  New  Liberal  R^ 
view  for  August. 
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THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  MAN  INTERVIEWED  IN 

ENGLAND. 

**  T  1  rHO  was  the  first  public  man  ever  inter- 
VV  viewed  in  England?"  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  in  Great  Thoughts,  says  it  was  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  about  1880  or  1881.  And  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  was  the  interviewer. 

<  *  Mr.  Stead  interviewed  Forster  on  his  return 
from  the  East.  Mr.  Forster  came  to  see  nie  im- 
mediately after  the  interview  appeared,  and  I  re- 
proached him  for  having  countenanced  such  an 
abominable  innovation  from  America.  We  had 
a  long  discussion,  and  in  the  end  agreed  that  while 
the  ordinary  interview  was  not  a  thing  to  be  en- 
couraged, yet  that  the  interview  in  which  a  man 
stated  his  views  on  some  great  topic  of  interest 
might  be  useful  to  the  person  interviewed  and  to 
the  public  generally.'* 

Mr.  Forster,  however  (says  Westiidnster  Gazette), 
was  much  blamed  at  the  time  for  having  sub- 
mitted to  being  interviewed. 

As  the  subject  seems  to  be  of  some  interest, 
Mr.  Stead  himself  recalls,  in  the  English  Review 
of  Reviews,  the  circumstances  in  which  this  first 
interview  took  place : 

*  *  Mr.  Forster  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Bulgaria.  I  called  upon  him,  and  after  a  long 
talk,  I  said  I  thought  what  he  said  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  asked  for  his  permission  to  jot  down 
what  I  remembered  of  his  conversation,  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  send  him  a  proof.  When  I  wrote 
out  the  interview,  knowing  the  prejudice  to 
which. Sir  Wemyss  Reid  referred,  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  print  it  as  an  interview  with  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster.  I  simply  guarded  his  susceptibilities  by 
describing  him  in  the  proof  as  'an  English 
public  man  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
East.' 

*  *  When  Mr.  Forster  got  the  proof,  he  returned 
it  to  me  with  a  few  corrections,  striking  out  *  an 
English  public  man,'  and  putting  in  his  own 
name.     He  said  to  me  : 

*'  <  Don't  you  think  that  the  chief  importance 
of  my  observations  is  that  they  are  my  observa- 
tions, and  therefore  ought  to  be  published  in  my 
name  ?' 

*  *  I  said  of  course  I  thought  so,  but  I  never 
thought  he  would  stand  it,  because  there  was 
such  a  prejudice  against  interviewing  public 
men. 

*<<Well,'  said  Mr.  Forster,  <I  understand 
that  prejudice,  but  I  think  there  are  very  great 
advantages  for  public  men  in  the  interview.  It 
enables  one,  for  instance,  to  air  ideas  or  to  send 
up  a  ballon  cPessat  without  making  one's  self 
definitely  refiponsible  for  them  in  the  form  in 


which  they  are  expressed.  At  the  same  time,' 
he  continued,  <  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  the 
man  interviewed  that  he  should  always  have  an 
opportunity  of  revising  his  interview  in  proof, 
on  the  strict  understanding  that  the  public  should 
never  be  told  that  he  had  seen  the  proof.  Other- 
wise, if  he  is  known  to  have  revised  the  proof, 
he  is  liable  to  be  held  to  any  statements  therein 
contained  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  written 
them  with  his  own  hand.' 

*  *  There  is  much  good  sense  in  this  ;  and,  ex- 
cepting where  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible, 
I  have  always  submitted  proofs  of  interviews  to 
the  interviewed,  and  have  never  proclaimed  the 
fact,  unless  with  their  permission,  that  the  inter- 
view had  been  revised  by  its  subject." 


SWINBURNE  ON  DICKENS. 

THE  times  indeed  are  changing  when  the 
Quarterly  Review  allows  one  of  its  contrib- 
utors to  sign  his  contribution.  This  novel  de- 
parture for  the  Quarterly  has  been  made  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  fills  twenty  pages  of  the 
July  number  with  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Charles  Dickens.  It  is  interesting,  but  it  possess- 
es little  of  the  charm  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's prose  and  verse.  Its  interest,  indeed, 
lies  more  in  the  judgments  which  he  expresses 
than  in  the  style  in  which  his  criticisms  are 
couched.  As  usual,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  somewhat 
lavish  in  his  laudation,  but,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  uses  the  lash  but  sparingly. 

**THK   child's   history   OP   ENGLAND." 

His  severest  censure  is  reserved  for  the  *  *  Child's 
History  of  England."     He  says  : 

'<  I  cannot  imagine  what  evil  imp,  for  what  in- 
scrutable reason  in  the  unjustifiable  designs  of  a 
malevolent  Providence,  was  ever  permitted  to 
suggest  to  him  the  perpetration  of  such  a  book." 

What  ailed  him  in  this  book  was  its  <'  cheap- 
jack  radicalism."  But  Mr.  Swinburne  reserves 
his  chief  scorn  for  those  who  have  adversely 
criticised  Dickens.  Those  who  deny  truthfulness 
and  realism  to  the  imagination  of  genius  of  Dick- 
ens are  ^<  blatant  boobies."  <^  The  incredible  im- 
mensity of  Dickens'  creative  power,"  he  says, 
<  <  sufficed  for  a  fame  great  enough  to  deserve  the 
applause  and  the  thanksgiving  of  all  men  worthy 
to  acclaim  it,  and  the  contempt  of  such  a  Triton 
of  the  minnows  as  Matthew  Arnold." 

This  is  nothing  to  what  he  says  of  Oeorge 
Henry  Lewes,  whose  criticism  provokes  him  to 
speak  of  the  *  <  chattering  duncery  and  the  im- 
pudent malignity  of  so  consummate  and  peeudo- 
Bophical  a  quack  as  George  Henry  Lewee.  Not 
even  such  a  past  master  in  the  noble  science  of 
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defunktion  could  plausibly  }iavo  dared  to  citt!  in 
nipport  of  his  insolent  and  idiotic  inijitiacljriietit 
either  tb«  leading  or  the  suppletnentary  cliarac- 
ters  in  <  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  " 


But  Hr.  Swinburne  cannot  stand  Little  Nell. 
'■  She  is  a  monster  aa  inbaman  as  a  baby  with 
two  heads."  Ha  does  not  think  very  much  of 
"Nicholas  Nickleby;"  he  does  not  consider 
"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  is  in  any  way  a  good 
story ;  and  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about  "  Dombey 
and  Son."     But  of  almost  alt  the  other  novels  he 


hu  nothing  but  unstinted  praise.  Dickuns'  two 
bent  norela,  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks,  are  "  David 
Copperfield"  and  "Great  Expectations."  Uf 
'■  David  Copperfield  "  he  says  : 

'  <  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  it  is  un- 
mistakable by  any  eye  above  the  level  and  be- 
yond the  insight  of  a  beetle's  as  one  of  the  mas 
terpiecee  to  which  time  can  only  add  a  new 
charm  and  an  unimi^nable  value." 

For  the  perfect  excellence  of  this  masterpiece 
he  finds  no  words  too  strong.  The  story,  he 
says,  is  incomparably  finer  than  "  Great  Expec- 
tations." There  can  be  none  superior,  if  there 
be  any  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  range  oF  English 
fiction,  except  "Vanity  Pair"  and  "The  New- 
comes,  "  if  even  they  may  claim  exception.  There 
can  surely  be  found  no  equal  or  nearly  equal 
number  of  living  and  ever-living  figures. 

DIOKXNB'    I.ABT  OBBAT   WORK. 

"Oreat  Expectations'*  was  Dickens'  last  great 
work.     The  defeota  in  it  are  nearly  aa  imper- 


ceptible as  spots  on  the  sun  or  shadows  on  a  sun- 
lit sea. 

"Bamaby  Kudge "  can  hardly,  in  common 
justice,  be  said  to  fall  short  of  the  crowning 
phrase  of  being  a  faultless  work  of  creation.  In 
"  Martin  Chuzzlawit,"  that  neglected  and  irregu- 
lar masterpiece,  Itis  comic  and  his  tragic  genius 
roBO  now  and  then  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of 
all.  Saircy  Uamp  has  once  again  risen  to  the 
unimaginable  supremacy  of  triumph  by  revealing 
the  unspeakable  perfection  of  Mrs,  Quickly's  elo- 
quencn  at  ita  best.     He  says  : 

"  Wo  acknowledge  with  infinite  thanksgiving, 
of  inexhaustible  laughter  and  of  rapturous  ad- 
miration, the  vei'y  greatest  comic  poet  or  creator 
that  over  lived  to  make  the  life  of  other  men 
more  bright  and  more  glad  and  more  perfect  than 
ever,  without  his  beneficent  influence,  it  possibly 
or  imaginably  could  have  been." 

But  Mr.  Swinbunie  again  and  again  returns  to 
"David  Copperfield,"  "which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  gift  ')e8towed  on  us  by  this  magnificent 
and  immortal  benefactor." 

PRAISE   FOB    "A   TALE   OP   TWO   CITIES." 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  he  says,  is  the 
most  ingenuously  and  inventively  and  dramatic- 
ally constructed  of  all  the  master's  works,  but 
"  Hard  Times"  is  greater  in  mora!  and  pathetic 
and  humorous  effect.  Of  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  "  this  faultless 
work  of  tragic  and  creative  art  has  nothing  of 
the  rich  and  various  exuberance  which  makes  of 
'  Barnaby  Rudge'so  marvelous  an  example  of 
youthful  genius  in  all  the  glowing  growth  of  Its 
bright  and  fiery  April ;  but  it  has  the  classic  and 
poetic  symmetry  of  perfect  execution  and  of  per- 
fect design." 

Of  "Little  Dorrit,"  whom  he  describes  as 
"Little  Nell  grown  big, "he  says  it  contains 
many  passages  of  unsurpassable  excellence.  "  The 
fusion  of  humor  and  horror  in  the  marvelous 
chapter  which  describes  the  day  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Merdle  is  comparable  only  with  the  kin- 
dred work  of  such  creators  aa  the  authors  ot 
'  Les  Mis^rables '  and  '  King  Lear, '  and  nothing 
in  the  work  of  Balzac  is  newer  and  truer  and 
more  terrible  than  the  relentless  yet  not  unmer- 
ciful evolution  of  the  central  figure  in  the  story." 

DICKKDS   AND   THACKKBAT. 

Comparing.the  posthumous  fortune  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Swinburne  says  : 

"  Rivals  lliey  were  not  and  could  not  be  ;  com- 
parison or  preference  of  their  respective  work  is 
a  subject  fit  only  to  be  debated  by  the  energetic 
idleness  of  boyhood.  In  life  Dickens  was  the 
mora  prosperous  ;  Thackeray  has  had  the  bettec 
fortune  after  death." 
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RUSSIA  IN  MANCHURIA. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Russians  formal 
evacuation  of  Mancbiiria,  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  country  will  remain,  com- 
mercially and  industrially,  to  a  groat  extent  lius- 
sianized.  A  French  traveler  latelv  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  world  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  it  Russian  Manchuria.  This  traveler,  M. 
Legras,  records  his  impressions  in  the  first  July 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mundes.  M.  Le- 
gras seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  pretty 
much  where  he  pleased,  and  the  im})ression  which 
his  journey  made  upon  him  may  b(»  thus  sum- 
marized. His  first  idea  was  that  the  Russians 
had  been  guilty  of  a  cajntal  mistake  in  leaving 
nearly  three  thousand  kilometers  of  their  great 
railway  at  the  mercy  of  a  population  which  has 
not  submitted  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
accumulated  troops,  and  have  signed  treaties 
stipulating  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  true  that  they 
cannot  bo  secured  against  a  sudden  ^  itting  of  the 
railway  or  against  various  attempts  upon  their 
interests.  The  Russians  have  run  this  risk  for 
various  reasons,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
two,  the  one  commercial  and  the  other  political. 

THE    RAILKOAD. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  ; 
in  its  origin,  whatever  maybe  the  official  version, 
it  was  a  purely  military  line,  and  was  planned  in 
consequence  of  the  warnings  of  various  governor- 
generals  of  eastern  Siberia,  who  had  always  made 
a  great  point  of  the  danger  which  this  unarmed 
Russian  colony  was  running  face  to  face  with 
China,  and  destitute  of  quick  communication  with 
the  capital.  The  belief  in  the  commercial  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  at  first  extremely  small, 
so  much  so  that  the  stations  were  placed  at  great 
distances  from  one  another,  and  only  at  points 
where  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  might  be  reason- 
ably expected.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the 
traffic  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  grew  and 
grew.  The  little  stations  had  to  be  multiplied  by 
two,  and  oven  then  were  not  enough. 

WILL    RUSSIA     MONOPOLIZE     MANCHURIAN 

COMMERCE  ? 

M.  Legras  shows  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria  is 
really  a  sign  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  He  also  makes  it  clear  that 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians 
does  not  extend  to  the  railway,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  guarded  by  Russian  troops.  Russian 
occupation  will  continue  to  be  a  reality  in  the 
sense  that  Russia  will  proceed  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  partnership,  so  to  speak. 


with  native  proprietors  ;  a  method  which  secures 
to  Russia  the  fruits  of  annexation  without  any  of 
the  responsibilities.  It  is  this  whidi  will  prevent 
Russia  from  permitting  any  commercial  compe- 
tition in  Manchuria.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  railway  has  been  built  were  so  contrived  as 
to  make  it  against  the  interest  of  China  to  grant 
concessions  for  railways  without  injuring  her 
own  interests,  so  M.  Legras  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  in  Man- 
churia so  long  as  peace  is  maintained.  Of  course 
there  is  tluj  risk  of  local  troubles,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  general  conflagration,  such  as  he 
holds  might  result  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Japanese  in  Korea,  both  the  economic  and  the 
military  situation  would  be  threatened. 


PIERRE  LOirS  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA. 

M  PIERRE  LOTl  contributes  to  the  second 
•  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
a  long  and  exquisitely  written  paper  of  his  expe- 
riences in  the  territory  of  the  Maharajah  of  Tra- 
vancore.  It  was  his  privilege  to  see  that  delight- 
ful, intimate  India,  where  the  tourist  does  not 
penetrate,  and  he  sings  its  praises  in  French  so 
exquisite  that  to  attempt  to  translate  it  seems 
almost  a  sacrilege.  The  great  Indian  temples, 
with  their  innumerable  series  of  pillars,  and  their 
colossal  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses,  naturally 
make  a  profound  impression  upon  this  writer,  so 
sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

JEWS    AND    CHRISTIANS    UNDER    BRAHMIN    RULE. 

Suddenly  ho  sees  in  the  shade  of  a  banyan 
tree,  near  an  ancient  idol  of  Siva,  a  personage  in 
a  violet  robe,  with  a  long  white  beard,  calmly 
sitting  down  reading.  Actually  it  is  a  bishop,  a 
Syrian  bishop,  but  how  strange  to  see  him  iu 
this  country  of  the  mysteries  of  Brahmins  !  Yet 
it  is  really  perfectly  natural,  for  the  Maharajah 
of  Travancore  has  about  half  a  million  Cliristiau 
subjects.  These  do  not  represent  the  triumph 
of  modern  missionary  effort ;  their  ancestors 
built  Christian  churches  here  in  epochs  when 
Europe  herself  was  still  pagan,  for  these  assert 
that  Christianity  was  brought  here  by  St.  Thomas, 
who  came  to  India  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  more  prob- 
able that  thev  are  descended  from  Nestorians  who 
emigrated  from  Syria.  Not  less  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  north  of  Travancore  are 
to  be  found  descendants  of  Jews  who  emigrated 
after  the  second  destruction  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  under 
the  benign  rule  of  the  Maharajah  there  are  no 
religious  feuds  ;  each  religious  community  prac- 
tices its  faith  in  peace  and  toleration. 
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▲N   INTBBYIKW    WITH   THE   MAHARAJAH. 

M.  Loti  has  the  seeing  eye  of  the  true  traveler, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a 
few  of  the  scenes  which  aroused  his  interest  and 
inspired  his  pen.  He  describes  the  remarkable 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Trivandrum,  where  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  India  are  preserved  under  con- 
ditions absolutely  similar  to  the  undisturbed  jun- 
gle. He  visits  the  Maharajah  himself,  and  re- 
joices that  this  prince  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
remain  Indian,  and  not  to  assume  the  ugly  West- 
ern dress.  M.  Loti  was  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  presenting  to  his  Highness  a  French  deco- 
ration, and  when  he  had  discharged  this  duty  he 
conversed  with  the  Maharajah  about  Europe, 
which  the  prince  is  prevented  from  visiting  by 
the  strict  rules  of  his  caste.  He  also  talked  with 
the  Maharajah  on  literary  subjects,  and  found 
him  a  man  of  cultivated  and  refined  intelligence. 
Some  days  afterward  M.  Loti  was  presented  to 
the  Maharanee  ;  this  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  ma- 
ternal aunt  of  the  Maharajah.  In  Travancore, 
names,  titles,  and  property  are  inherited  on  the 
female  side  ;  indeed,  in  this  state  women  have 
•actually  the  privilege  of  repudiating  their  hus- 
bands at  their  pleasure. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THEOLOGY. 

UNDER  the  title  of  *  *  Theology  as  a  Science,*' 
Dr.  Paul  Carus  contributes  a  very  thought- 
ful article  to  the  Monist  for  Jjily.  It  is  a  very 
metaphysical  article,  and  one  the  phraseology  of 
which  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  general 
reader.  He  believes  that  theology  has  a  future, 
but  he  would  prefer  to  call  it  theononiy,  in  order 
to  differentiate  it  from  theology,  as  astronomy  is 
differentiated  from  astrology.  This  theology  of 
the  future  is  a  new  science,  the  roots  of  which 
lie  partly  in  philosophy,  partly^  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  history,  partly  in  ethics,  partly  in 
an  application  of  art,  and  partly  also  in  poetry 
and  belles-lettres^  the  religious  literature  being, 
to  a  great  extent,  hymns  and  recitals.  The  basis 
of  this  theonomy  is  the  same  as  that  of  theology, 
— namely,  an  appreciation  of  the  factors  that 
shape  our  ends ;  that  is,  God.  The  name  of 
God,  says  Dr.  Carus,  remains  quite  as  appro*" 
priate  for  the  new  conception  of  the  eternal  norm 
of  being  as  it  was  for  the  old.  Here  is  the  theo- 
nomical  definition  of  God  : 

*  *  Moreover,  the  eternal  norm  of  being  is  actu- 
ally a  harmonious  totality  of  laws  of  nature,  a 
system  of  truths,  a  spiritual  organism,  or  a  body 
of  immaterial  influences  which  condition  all  the 
details  of  becoming,  and  these  creative  factors  of 
life  are  omnipresent  as  they  are  non  material ; 


they  are  eternal  as  they  are  indelible  ;  they  are 
immutable  as  they  are  perfect,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  improved,  forming  the  un- 
changeable bedrock  and  ultimate  raison  cPStre  of 
existence." 

Theonomy  is  not  merely  philosophy ;  it  is 
also  based  upon  a  study  of  the  positive  forms  of 
historic  religion.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  science, 
and  the  scope  of  its  development  is  an  infinite 
potentiality.  Dr.  Carus  believes  that  the  future 
will  not  be  less  religious,  but  more  religious,  and 
tliat  our  religion  will  be  purer  and  nobler  and 
truer.  The  horizon  of  religion  is  expanding,  and 
when  theology  becomes  theonomy  the  old  ortho- 
doxy is  not  surrendered,  but  fulfilled  and  com- 
pleted. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    STANDARDS. 

Discussing  the  attitude  of  the  theonomist  to 
the  creeds  of  the  existing  churches,  Dr.  Carus 
asks  what  may  be  done  to  meet  the  diflBculties 
felt  by  the  Presbyterians  who  recently  attempted 
to  revise  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
He  answers  the  question  by  declaring  that  he 
would  not  revise  the  confession  of  faith,  but  would 
define  it  in  such  terms  as  to  bestow  the  Necessary 
liberty  of  conscience  on  Presbyterian  ministers, 
without  involving  the  change  of  a  single  letter  in 
the  "Westminster  Confession,  and  without  causing 
a  break  in  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Church. 
A  method  by  which  he  would  effect  this  is  to 
draw  up  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  would  he  a  substitute  for  the  present 
declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  Presbyterian  creed  : 

WhereaSy  divine  revelation  is  the  unfoldment  of 
truth ; 

WhereaSy  Grod  speaks  to  mankind  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners ; 

Whereas,  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  as  in  parables,  and 
the  Christian  confessions  of  faith  are,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, symbolical  books ; 

Whereas,  religion  is  a  living  power  and  life  means 
growth ; 

Whereas,  that  is  the  true  light  which  ligbtetb 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  and,  finally. 

Whereas,  centuries  of  unparalleled  growth  have  add- 
ed much  to  our  better  comprehension  of  religious  truth; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  declare — 

That  we  regard  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  other  formulations  of  belief  in  ages  past  contained 
in  the  symbolical  books  as  venerable  historical  docu- 
ments which  were,  from  time  to  time,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  for  specific  purposes,  composed  by  the  legiti- 
mate and  legally  appointed  representatives  of  our 
Church ; 

That  we  justify  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, but  deny  that  they  were  ever  intended  to  bar  out 
from  us  the  light  that  the  higher  development  of  sci- 
ence and  the  general  advance  of  civilization  would 
bring; 
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That  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  sjrmbolical  books  are 
symbols,  and  that  we  have  learned  that  a  freer  scope 
for  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  maturest 
science  of  our  age  will  do  no  harm  to  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  our  faith. 

Dr.  Carus'  paper  is  instinct  with  faith  and  re- 
markably conservative  for  so  staunch  a  radical  ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Carus  says,  *  *  the  very  recognition 
of  evolution  as  an  essential  truth  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  development  of  man  teaches  me  to 
be  conservative. " 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  WATER  IN  THE  HUMAN 

BODY. 

AN  interesting,  if  somewhat  technical,  article 
on  the  functions  of  water  in  the  human 
body  is  contributed  to  the  July  number  of  the 
Deutsche  Revue  by  Prof.  Karl  B.  Hofmann. 
Teleologically  considered,  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  body  corresponds  to  its  many  functions, 
being  greater  than  that  of  all  other  substances 
composing  the  body  put  together, — namely,  two- 
tliirds  of  its  entire  weight,  or  leaving  out  the 
skeleton,  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  soft  parts 
and  fluid*,  55  per  cent,  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
muscles  alone.  The  amount,  however,  varies  in 
the  course  of  life,  being  much  greater  in  early 
infancy,  diminishing  in  the  prime,  and  increasing 
again  somewhat  in  old  age.  Some  animals,  as 
medusas  and  similar  marine  creatures,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  water,  which  constitutes  95 
per  cent,  or  even  99  per  cent,  of  their  substance. 
The  functions  of  water  are  both  physical  and 
chemical. 

PHYSICAL    FUNCTIONS    OF    WATER. 

**  The  flexibility  of  the  spine  depends  on  the 
inter  vertebrate  elastic  disks,  which  can  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  water  without  losing  their  consist- 
ency ;  they  also  serve  to  soften  the  concussion 
that  would  otherwise  be  felt  by  the  spine  and  the 
head,  respectively,  the  brain,  in  walking,  jump- 
ing, dancing,  etc.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  a  person  who  has  been  sick  in  bed 
for  some  weeks  increases  about  \^  centimeters 
m  height,  since  these  disks  have  absorbed  more 
water  during  that  period  of  rest.  .  .  .  Not  only 
the  shape  of  the  various  tissues  largely  depends 
on  their  power  of  absorbing  water,  but  also  their 
physical  qualities,  that  are  most  important  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions,  such  as  their 
toughness,  elasticity,  and  power  of  resisting  pres- 
sure and  pull, — qualities  that  enable  the  arteries 
to  bear  the  impact  of  the  blood  wave,  and  the 
minute  capillaries  to  adjust  themselves  to  changes 
of  temperature  by  contraction  or  expansion.  The 
water  in  the  iissues  prevents  friction  on  close 


contact.  If  muscles  and  ligatures  contained  lit- 
tle or  no  water,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
locomotion  of  the  body  would  be  greatly  restricted, 
if  not  impossible  altogether.  The  suppleness  of 
every  single  cell  of  tissue  depends  on  inhibi- 
tion. 

•CHEMICAL   FUNCTIONS   OF    WATER. 

<  *  Chemically  considered,  water  is  either  a 
solvent  in  which  the  chemical  processes  take 
place,  or  itself  a  substance  that  acts  chemically. 
This  function  demands  fullest  recognition,  since 
hundreds  of  chemical  reactions,  parallel  with  or 
crossing  each  other,  accompany  every  expression 
of  life,  from  simple  muscular  movements  to  the 
least  stirrings  of  the  soul.  The  sum  total  of  these 
chemical  processes,  the  ^  transmutation  of  mat- 
matter,'  is  impossible  without  the  mediation  of 
water.  Corpora  non  agunt  nisi  fluida  (bodies  act 
only  in  a  fluid  state)  is  an  old  chemical  maxim 
entirely  applicable  to  our  organism.  But  here 
water  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  a  solvent,  since 
our  body  has  no  other  solvents  at  command, — 
e.g.,  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  etc., — as  used 
in  the  laboratory,  aside  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  substances  in  question  are  insoluble  in 
those  fluids. 

HOW    WATER    ENTERS   THE   BODY. 

<  <  Most  of  the  water  is  taken  into  the  body  in 
the  food,  solid  as  well  as  liquid,  and  in  bever- 
ages. The  Greek  physicians  argued  the  ques- 
tion whether  water  is  a  food  or  not.  If  the 
term  'food'  is  taken  to  mean  substances  that 
nourish  the  body  and  provide  the  motive  power 
for  its  various  functions,  water  cannot  be 
classed  among  them.  But  if  the  term  include 
all  those  substances  without  which  chemical  en- 
ergy could  not  come  into  play,  without  which 
life  must  therefore  cease,  then  water  certainly  is 
a  food.  Water^  on  entering  the  stomach,  is 
probably  not  at  all  absorbed  there,  acting  merely 
as  a  medium  in  which  the  chemical  changes  take 
place.  If  it  were  absorbed  while  still  in  the 
stomach,  the  digestive  process  could  not  be 
properly  accomplished  in  the  small  intestines, 
where  it  is  needed  ;  but  when  that  procees  is 
practically  completed  in  the  large  intestines,  the 
water,  having  fulfilled  its  task,  is  ready  to  enter 
the  blood.  Even  a  layman  may  gather  from 
this  how  irrational  it  is  to  take  large  quantities 
of  fluids,  as  soups  or  beverages,  during  meals, 
especially  in  case  of  sluggish  digestion  or  en- 
largement of  the  stomach,  as  digestion  is  re* 
tarded  if  the  digestive  fluids  are  too  much  di- 
luted. Water  should  be  taken  two  or  three 
hours  after  meals, — when,  in  fact^  a  feeling  of 
thirst  arises. 


LEADING'  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ser 


WAT8R    IS   A   THEBMO-REGULATOR. 

A  highly  important  function  of  water,  finally, 
is  that  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
cooling  it  by  evaporation  from  lungs  and  skin, 
and  by  perspiration.  Bodily  comfort  depends 
on  this  regulation.  Persons  who  do  not  perspire 
easily  suffer  more  from  heat.  An  increase  over 
the  normal  temperature  of  98  per  cent,  cannot 
be  endured  for  any  length  of  time.  In  high 
fever  the  bodily  heat  becomes  unbearable  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbed  regulation,  and  relief  is 
experienced  on  perspiration.  "We  should  ap- 
preciate the  economic  importance  of  water  more, " 
the  writer  concludes,  **if  it  cost  as  much  as  the 
food  we  prepare  in  it.  It  is  fully  appreciated 
only  by  the  traveler  in  the  desert,  who  must 
carry  it  along  for  himself  and  his  animal." 


ALCOHOL  AS  FOOD  OR  POISON. 

THE  current  discussion  of  the  alcohol  question 
among  scientists  is  a  most  significant  one 
to  physiology,  for  it  involves  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  substance  may  be  both  nutritious  and 
poisonous  in  the  same  organ  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  answer  gives  light  on  two  fundamental 
biological  problems, — namely,  tlie  function  of 
nutrition  and  the  manner  in  which  the  injurious 
effects  of  poisons  are  brought  about. 

EXPERIMENTS   ON    DOOS. 

An  investigation  reported  by  Professor  Kasso- 
witz,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  die 
gesammte  Physiologic^  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  experiments  upon  dogs,  whicli  were  given 
definite  amounts  of  food  and  required  to  do  cer- 
tain work  each  day.  During  periods  of  several 
days  the  weight  of  the  dogs,  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  varied  greatly,  according  to  the  alco- 
holic or  non-alcoholic  nature  of  the  food  given. 
The  dogs  were  placed  in  a  running  machine,  and 
the  distance  run  by  each  dog  was  recorded. 

During  the  first  week  the  dog  that  was  given 
food  without  alcohol  ran  10.888  km.  per  hour, 
while  its  mate,  kept  on  the  same  kind  of  food 
plus  alcohol,  ran  only  7.847  km.  per  hour,  and 
showed  a  loss  of  weight  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
while  the  first  dog  had  gained  in  weight.  During 
the  following  week  the  work  was  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  warm  weather.  The  first  dog  ran  7.794 
km.  per  hour,  the  second  dog,  supplied  with  al. 
cohol,  6.901  km.,  and  there  was  a  difference  of 
weight  of  1,205  g.,  against  the  alcohol-fed  dog. 


A  number  of  dogs  were  subjected  to  similar 
experiments,  equal  quantities  of  food  being  given 
to  each  dog,  with  alcohol  in  addition  for  one  dog, 
and  the  experiments  were  kept  up  for  several 
weeks  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  value  of  alcohol 
as  a  source  of  energy.  The  results  were  uni. 
formly  against  the  alcohol -fed  dog,  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  and  changes  in 
weight. 

The  author  also  cites  results  obtained  by  other 
investigators.  Rosemann  found  from  his  own 
experiments  that  alcohol  possesses  no  power  of 
building  up  the  albuminous  substances  of  the 
body.  Chanveau,  in  Paris,  placed  a  20  kg.  dog 
in  a  running  machine,  and  recorded  the  amount 
of  work  done  when  it  was  given  alcohol  and 
when  it  was  not.  The  alcohol  free  period  lasted 
fifty -four  days,  during  which  time  the  dog  was 
given  500  g.  of  raw  meat  and  252  g.  of  cane 
sugar  daily.  The  dog  ran  two  hours  a  day,  and 
averaged  24  km.  It  was  well  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  had  gained  about  one- fifteenth  of  its 
original  weight.  For  the  following  twenty- seven 
days  the  food  was  unchanged,  except  that  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  ration  was  replaced  by  alcohol. 
As  a  result,  in  spite  of  coaxing  and  whipping, 
the  average  distance  run  per  day  was  18.6  km., 
instead  of  24  km.,  or  about  21  per  cent,  less,  and 
the  dog  had  lost  weight. 

CONCLUSION  :     ALCOHOL    NOT    A    NUTRITIVE    SUB- 
STANCE. 

The  author  believes  that  the  idea  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  alcohol  comes  from  the  supposition 
that  a  part  of  the  food  may  be  oxidized  directly 
without  first  taking  part  in  the  building  up  of 
protoplasmic  substance.  He  believes  that  no 
food  material  can  be  used  in  the  body  without 
first  being  converted  into  protoplasm.  Since  al- 
cohol, as  a  stimulating  and  poisonous  substance, 
destroys  the  highly  complex  and  unstable  proto- 
plasmic molecule,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
assimilated  by  it,  consequently  it  cannot  act  as 
food  and  poison  simultaneously. 

After  a  short  time  alcohol  paralyzes  the  center 
of  innervation  for  the  muscles,  and  therefore  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  muscular  action,  the 
secretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  lessened.  This  di- 
minished secretion,  therefore,  means  no  saving 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  poisonous  action  of  alcohol.  From  all 
the  evidence,  it  seems  apparent  that  alcohol  can- 
not serve  for  nutrition  in  any  instance. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Century  for  September  begins  with  an  account 
by  James  D.  Hague  of  his  personal  experiences 
in  "Our  Tropical  Islands."  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  we  have  these  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific, 
and  have  had  them  for  forty-five  years.  They  are  small, 
low  islands,  of  coral  formation,  some  of  them  with  valu- 
able deposits  of  phosphates.  Some  of  them  have  now  a 
further  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  become  a  Pacific  power.  Jarvis  Island,  for  instance, 
lying  nearly  due  south  from  Hawaii,  is  convenientjy 
situated  on  the  lines  connecting  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  with  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and 
touching  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Baker's  Island.  Jarvis  Island,  which  is  typical  of 
these  little  specks  of  dry  land  in  the  great  Pacific,  lies 
twenty-two  miles  south  of  the  equator,  is  one  or  two 
miles  long,  and  less  than  a  mile  wide,  with  an  area  of 
perhaps  a  thousand  acres.  Mr.  Hague  gives  an  inter- 
esting description  of  the  equatorial  birds  found  in  great 
numbers  around  these  islands,  such  as  gannets,  frigate- 
birds,  tropic-birds,  gulls,  terns,  and  other  species  better 
known  in  northern  latitudes. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER. 

Belle  V.  Drake,  in  "A  Visit  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager,'^ gives  a  good  picture  of  that  notable  little  lady, 
and  an  account  of  the  first  New- Yearns  audience  given 
by  the  Empress  to  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  Empress  Dowager  served  tea  to  her  European 
guests  first ;  she  was  attended  by  twenty-five  princesses. 
"The  Empress  Dowager  was  dressed  in  the  national 
costume,  consisting  of  a  long,  loose,  sack-like  garment 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  within  about  three  inches  of 
the  floor,  over  which  is  worn  a  short,  sleeveless  jacket. 
They  were  made  of  blue  satin  exquisitely  embroidered 
all  over  in  figures  of  butterflies,  bats,  characters  in  gold 
denoting  long  life,  and  flowers,  all  in  harmonizing  col- 
ors. Her  hair  was  dressed  in  the  Manchurian  extension 
fashion,  and  adorned  with  dozens  of  pearls,  of  varying 
sizes,  from  a  penny  down  to  a  pinhead.  Her  feet  were 
prettily  dressed  in  the  embroidered  Manchurian  shoes 
perched  on  brackets,  so  that  she  seemed  taller  than  she 
really  was,  for  she  cannot  be  quite  five  feet  tall.  None 
of  the  ladies  had  small  feet.  The  younger  ladies  wore 
differently  colored  gowns  of  the  same  style  as  the  Em- 
press', with  large  clusters  of  brightly  colored  flowers  in 
their  hair,  and,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  widows,  their  faces  were  most  artistically  painted,  a 
study  in  pink  and  white,  with  a  single  blood-red  spot  on 
the  lower  lip.  The  effect  of  this  kaleidoscopic  coloring 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.'' 

THE  LATE  MR.  GODKIN. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  in  '*  Personal  Recollections  of 
E.  L.  Godldn,"  says  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post  that  "if  he  was  a  pessimist,  he  was  the  most 
cheerful  and  the  most  delighful  one  that  the  world,  at 
least  my  part  of  it,  has  ever  known.  If  ever  there  was 
a  life  of  intellectual  freedom,  it  was  the  life  that  had 
him  for  its  center  and  moving  spirit.^  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Hill  Qpotril^ntes  "A  Study  of  Fd^e,"  from  the  experi- 


ences of  his  trip  to  Martinique  jnst  after  the  destroc* 
tion  of  St.  Pierre ;  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell  writes  on 
*'  Phases  of  the  West  Indian  Eruptions,"  and  gives  the 
opinion  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to  the  thou- 
sands in  St.  Pierre  was  the  steam  and  the  hot  dust  with 
it,  and  not  burning  gas ;  there  is  a  study  of  William 
Watson,  by  Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry,  and  an  essay 
on  betting,  by  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University. 

HARPER'S. 

MR.  T.  E.  BLAKELEY,  writing  in  the  September 
Harper's  on  "  Macaulay'w  English,"  assumes  that 
there  is  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  opinion  that  "in 
Macaulay's  ^  History  of  England,'  the  English  language 
has  been  written  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  in  any 
great  literary  composition  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
"I  spent,"  said  Macaulay,  speaking  of  his  history, 
"nineteen  days  working  over  thirty  octavo  pages." 
Again  he  says,  "In  two  years  from  the  time  I  b^u 
writing  I  shall  have  more  than  finished  the  second  part 
(vols.  iii.  and  iv.),  then  I  reckon  a*  year  for  polishing, 
retouching,  and  printing."  Each  page  as  it  was  printed 
was  again  carefully  revised  and  correct'Cd.  After  all  this 
toil;  after  the  first  four  volumes  were  printed;  after 
they  had  been  received  with  a  welcome  more  enthusi- 
astic than  had  ever  been  given  to  any  serious  literary 
work ;  after  fifty-six  tons  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  had  fkiled 
to  meet  the  first  demand  in  England ;  after  the  fiercest 
criticism  had  failed  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  work; 
after  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  English  had  been 
universally  recognized— he  sat  down  to  undertake  a 
complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the  four  volumes, 
making  a  thousand  corrections  in  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences,  omitting  words  in  some  places,  inserting 
them  in  others,  adding  sentences  and  whole  paragraphs, 
and  making  some  alterations  in  small  details." 

AN  ENLIGHTEN KD  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHlfEKT. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  follows  up  his  economic  stndy  of 
the  town  of  Pelzer,  S.  C,  as  one  tyx>e  of  industrial 
establishments  which  seek  a  betterment  of  the  wage 
earner's  condition,  with  a  sketch  of  the  methods  of  a 
Cleveland  establishment,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  paints  and  varnishes.  He  de- 
scribes the  provisions  for  light,  air,  and  cleanliness 
that  have  enabled  men  to  work  for  years  in  a  trade 
which  formerly  broke  them  down  in  a  short  time.  Best 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  girls,  and  two  floors  of  the 
building  are  devoted  to  lunch  rooms,  where  wholesome 
meals  are  served  at  a  very  small  cost.  When  night 
work  is  required,  the  company  furnishes  dinner  at  its 
own  expense.  Reading  rooms  are  provided  and  fnr- 
nished  with  books  and  periodicals ;  a  monthly  maga- 
zine is  published  by  the  company,  and  employees  con- 
tribute to  it.  A  mutual  1)enefit  association  provides 
relief  in  cases  of  sickneas  or  death,  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  employees  belong  to  it.  Dr.  Ely  thinks 
this  establishment  is  typical  of  what  is  going  forward 
in  the  most  enlightened  industrial  centers  of  America.  , 

This  number  of  Uarpcfs  contains  two  remarkable 
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effOftB  of  color  iUnstration ;  the  first,  three  bold-haed 
reproductions  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey's  *'  Qaest  of  the  Holy 
GraU"  pictnres,  is  less  successfal  than  the  delicately 
toned  bits  of  seashore  and  sand  dunes  accompanying 
Sadakichi  Hartmann's  "A  Reverie  at  the  Seashore." 
The  latter  go  far  toward  proving  that  colored  pictures 
til  magasines  are  worth  while. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  L.  A.  GOOLIDGE'S  sketch  of  Attorney-General 
Knox,  in  the  September  McClUTe%  is  quoted 
from  in  another  department. 

CUBA'S  CHANCES  FOR  15,000,000  POPULATION. 

The  magazine  begins  with  a  discussion  of  "Cuban 
Reciprocity— A  Moral  Issue,"  by  William  Allen  White. 
Mr.  White  quotes  General  Wood  to  the  effect  that  Cuba 
will  easily  sustain  a  x>opulation  of  15,000,000,  instead  of 
the  1,500,000  people  now  on  the  island,  and  he  expresses 
bis  own  opinion  that  if  the  United  States  fulfills  her  obli- 
gations, and  allows  Cuban  industries  to  thrive  as  they 
thrived  under  the  McKinley  Law  of  1890,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  will  rise  toward  the  15,000,000  x>oint 
rifpidly.  The  increase  must  be  largely  American.  The 
American  population  will  make  an  American  Cuba. 
The  political  alliance  may  come  soon,  or  it  may  come 
late ;  but  if  the  commercial  alliance  is  mode  under  the 
proposed  reciprocity  measure,  the  x>olitical  alliance  is 
Inevitable.  Mr.  White  thinks  that  even  if  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  does  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  "as  the 
beet^ugar  people  wrongfully  claim,"  it  would  be  better 
to  save  each  American  householder  a  few  dollars  a  year 
on  his  sugar  bill  than  to  continue  protecting  an  indus- 
try like  beet  sugar,  which,  according  to  the  prospectus 
issued  by  the  Oxnard  beet-sugar  people,  is  making 
nearly  100  per  cent,  profit  on  its  investment. 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  MARTINIQUE  DISASTER. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  "Pel4e,  the  Destroy- 
er,** by  Mr.  August  F.  Jaccaci,  who,  in  company  with 
George  Varian,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
were  the  first  to  establish  headquarters  and  live  under 
the  shadow  of  the  volcano  as  soon  as  they  could  get  to 
Martinique  after  the  news  of  the  great  eruption  of 
May  8  came.  During  their  stay  they  explored  the 
mountain  on  all  sides,  witnessing  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  several  eruptions,  from  the  last  of  which  they 
narrowly  escaped.  Mr.  Jaccaci's  description  is  illus- 
trated with  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Varian  from  sketches 
that  artist  made  on  the  spot. 

There  is  a  further  chapter  of  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone^s 
account  of  her  captivity  among  Bulgarian  brigands,  a 
second  installment  of  Santos-Dumont's  history  of  his 
aeronautic  experiences,  and  several  contributions  of  fic- 
tion and  verse. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  WYCKOPF,  whose  descrip- 
'  tions  of  personal  experiences  among  "The 
Workers "  of  America  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
ScTitmer*B  Magazine,  has  been  studying  London  labor- 
ers at  first  hand,  and  contributes  to  the  September 
number  an  article  on  ''London  Wage  Earners."  He 
concludes  that  Great  Britain  is  to-day  exceedingly 
prosperous.  "I  venture  to  say  that  not  since  the  fif- 
teenth century  has  the  prosperity  of  England  been 
more  generally  shared   among  her  working  classes. 


The  unemployed— except  the  unemployable— have  di»> 
appeared,  absorbed  by  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
in  both  town  and  country  indu.stries ;  while  for  the 
great  body  of  wage  earners,  one  has  but  to  see  them  as 
they  live  and  work  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Elast 
London  in  order  to  realize  how  hardy  and  well  nour- 
ished and  well  clothed  and  well  schooled  a  race  they  are, 
and  how  decisively  skilled— forming,  as  I  think,  an  in- 
dustrial army  of  rare  efficiency." 

DINING  WITH  THE  KING  OF  KINGS. 

"Through  the  Country  of  the  King  of  Kings"  is  a 
travel  sketch  of  Abyssinia  by  W.  F.  Whitehouse,  who  de- 
scribes with  interesting  detail  a  banquet  given  by  Men- 
elik,  ''  King  of  Kings  and  Conquering  Lion  of  Judah." 
"The  Negus  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  which  was 
surrounded  by  court  officials  and  attendants.  At  his 
right  lay  a  large  pile  of  fiat  bread,  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  with  fiowers.  On 
either  side  of  the  dais, which  was  curtained  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall  by  thin,  fiowery-patterned  chintz,  stood 
two  silver  candelabra,  eight  feet  high,  holding  sixteen 
lighted  colored  tapers.  The  guests,  consisting  of  the 
various  residents  and  ourselves,  were  placed  at  two 
tables  on  the  Emperor's  left,  set  with  massive  silver 
knives  and  forks,  marked  with  the  imperial  M.  While 
we  ate  our  well-cooked  dinner  of  many  courses,  a  num- 
ber of  dishes  were  carried  to  the  Negus.  Of  some  he 
partook ;  others,  merely  touching,  he  sent  to  the  chief 
officers  sitting  about  him.  Before  each  of  these  groups 
stood  an  attendant  holding  up  a  great  piece  of  raw 
beef,  killed  that  morning,  from  which  the  guests  cut 
strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  placing  one  end  in  the 
mouth,  cut  off  the  remainder.  Elach  person  had  a  de- 
canter of  honey-beer  by  his  side." 

Mr.  L.  E.  Fournler  describes,  in  "  Prix  de  Rome  Stu- 
dents at  the  Villa  Medici,"  the  life  of  the  prize  students 
in  art,  sent  each  year  by  France  to  Rome,  to  study  at 
the  Villa  Medici.  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  concludes  his  serial 
story,  "  Captain  Macklin,"  and  there  is  a  second  install- 
ment of  Mr.  James  M.  Barriers  "  The  Little  White  Bird," 
a  tale  of  London  life  in  which  the  author  of  "The  Little 
Minister"  has  renounced  dialect. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

AN  unusually  interesting  group  of  sketches  of  "Cap- 
tains of  Industry  "  appears  in  the  September  €09- 
fnopolitan^  brief  articles  on  John  W.  Grates,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  John  H.  Patterson,  of  Day- 
ton Cash  Register  fame ;  Charles  R.  Flint,  "  the  father 
of  trusts,"  and  John  Arbuckle,  the  canny  Scotch  op- 
I>onent  of  the  Sugar  "  Trust."  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett, 
in  his  sketch  of  John  Arbuckle,  shows  how  the  mighty 
fight  between  coffee  dealers  and  sugar  dealers  origi- 
nated in  the  refusal  of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  sell  sugar  for 
sweetened  coffee  to  the  Arbuckles  except  at  list  prices. 
"  The  Arbuckles  delivered  an  ultimatum,  *Give  us  fair 
terms  or  we  will  go  into  the  sugar  business  on  our  own 
account.'  *  There  seems  to  be  money  in  roasting  coffee 
—we  may  try  it ; '  responded  Havemeyer.  The  war  was 
on."  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  up  to  1900,  when  a  terri- 
torial agreement  was  arrived  at,  the  war  had  cost  the 
belligerents  some  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  TU8KEGEB. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  discusses  some  "  Problems 
in  Education "  in  an  account  of  the  small  beginnings 
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and  the  splendid  development  at  Tuskegee.  He  says : 
*'We  began  teaching  agriculture  in  1882  with  one  hoe 
and  one  blind  horse.  At  the  present  time  the  school 
cultivates  bj'  the  lalx)r  of  the  students  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  grows  a  large  part  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  one  thousand  four  hundred  students, 
instructors  and  families,  upon  the  grounds." 

THE  SIMPLE  TA8TES  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Mr.  Fritz  Morris  describes  the  very  simple  home  life 
of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  and  his  family.  The 
Czarina  dre.sses  like  an  English  lady,  and  the  Czar,  too, 
dresses  in  a  simple  Russian  costume  in  the  palace.  He 
rises  at  8,  and  his  tf)ilet  lasts  until  nearly  9  o'clock, 
when  he  sits  down  at  his  writing  table  to  discharge  such 
important  matters  of  state  as  do  not  admit  of  delay. 
From  10  until  11  o'clock  he  enjoys  a  short  rest,  during 
which  he  partakes  of  luncheon,  and  then  the  time  is 
again  devoted  to  work, — to  the  signing  of  documents,  to 
the  study  of  bills  and  the  reports  of  the  ministers  and 
governors,  to  which  he  adds  numerous  marginal  re- 
marks. From  1  to  4  is  devoted  to  the  family,  and  from 
4  to  6  or  7,  work  again.  The  dinner  is  extremely  simple, 
and  the  Czar  abhors  l)anquets. 


popular  actors  who  have  *' starred^'  in  that  drama  sliioe 
it  was  first  produced  at  the  National  Theater,  New 
York,  on  August  28,  1852. 


MUNSEY'S. 

UNDER  the  title  **A  City  of  the  Plains,"  Mr. 
Grover  Townshend  writes  in  the  September 
3fnn*<?j/'8  alx)ut  *'Zion  City,"  the  creation  of  John 
Alexander  Dowie  and  his  religious  followers.  Mr. 
Townshend  tliinks  Dowie  will  be  reckoned  among  the 
gjeat  organizers  of  the  world  ;  he  has  founded  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  a  city  designed  to  house  a 
million  people,— intended  by  its  founder  to  be  a  world 
capital.  **To  provide  the  means  of  expansion,  Dowie 
exacted  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  all  those 
who  accepted  his  direction.  With  the  sum  thus  gained 
he  purchased  some  ten  square  miles  of  territory  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  forty-two  miles  north  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  same  distance  south  of  Milwaukee. 
There  he  planned  his  City  of  Zion,  and  there  within 
the  last  six  months  he  has  settled  ten  thousand  people. 
Just  as  in  Washington  the  city  radiates  from  the  Cap- 
itol, so  in  Zion  the  center  will  be  a  great  white  marble 
temple.  From  this  as  a  hub,  boulevards  will  spray 
outward  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Each  boulevard 
will  be. 300  feet  in  width,  with  a  central  rib  of  park- 
way filling  one-third  of  the  space.  Connecting  these 
main  arteries  will  be  the  avenues,  each  one  150  feet 
wide." 

Anne  0*Hagan  tells,  in  "The  Rescue  of  the  Sub- 
merged," of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
helping  the  waifs  of  the  city  slums.  She  thinks  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  admirable  results  of  this 
system  is  the  fact  that  of  the  nearly  28,000  children 
placed  in  families,  only  60  have  l)een  arrest^^d  and 
sent  to  reform  schools.  The  majority  l)ecame  farmers 
or  farmers*  wives.  Two  have  Ijecome  governors  of 
States,  1  a  member  of  Congress,  26  bankers,  84  are  law- 
yers, 17  physicians,  14  journalists,  19  clergymen,  and 
066  entered  the  army. 

H.  Stanley  Todd  gives  a  series  of  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  "The  Giant  Artists  of  France  ;"  Carl  Hackett  shows 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  transport  service 
in  **  How  the  Soldier  Goes  to  War,"  and  F.  S.  Arnett 
celebrates  the  semi-eentennial  of  the  first  production  of 
** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin''  with  an  aoooant  of  the  most 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

JOSEPH  BLETHEN  takes  "A  Typical  Irrigated 
Community,"  and  shows,  in  the  September 
World's  Worky  how  the  farmer  bought  his  land 
and  developed  it,  and  the  profit  made,  and  the  town 
which  resulted  from  the  aggregation  of  the  irrigating 
farmers,— thus  studying  the  irrigation  question  in  the 
light  of  results.  The  farmer  who  goes  into  an  irrigated 
district  has  to  pay  about  160  an  acre,  part  down,  and 
the  balance  in  five  aimual  payments,  at  7  per  cent 
This  includes  a  water  right  to  his  acres,  and  instead  of 
a  water  rent  he  does  his  share  of  work  every  year  in  re- 
pairing and  cleaning  the  ditch.  Of  a  twentyacrefarm, 
half  is  marked  off  to  go  into  alfalfa,  which  is  the  staple 
of  all  irrigation  ranches.  Five  of  these  ten  acres  are 
devoted  to  pasturage,  and  five  for  cutting.  A  half-acre 
is  laid  off  for  an  orchard  for  home  use,  and  the  balance 
of  the  twenty  acres  is  marked  off  to  go  into  potatoes, 
peas,  onions,  and  melons,  the  best  crops  for  a  first-ye^r 
venture.  Mr.  J31ethen  pictures  his  farmer  as  making 
$1,000  l)esides  his  living  in  the  second  year,  and  making 
the  last  payment  on  his  farm  in  the  third  year. 

BRKEDING  NEW  KINDS  OF  CORN. 

Another  article  of  interest  to  farmers  is  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harwood's  account  of  the  successful  experiments  in 
"  Breeding  New  Kinds  of  Corn,"  whereby  the  crop  has 
been  increased  many  millions'  worth  on  the  same  acre- 
age. At  the  Agricultural  College  at  Urbana,  111.,  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  and  his  assistants  have  been  recreating 
the  corn  plant.  They  have  developed  a  species  for  man, 
another  one  for  animals,  and  a  third  for  manufacture. 
They  have  increased  the  quantity  of  protein  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  in  the  grain,  and  when  needed,  they 
have  curtailed  the  supply  of  oil  to  give  some  other  ele- 
ment more  room.  They  have  told  the  ear  to  change  its 
form,  so  that  it  should  be  longer  or  shorter,  or  leaner 
or  plumper.  They  have  told  the  com  plant  to  increase 
in  height  and  to  decrease  in  height,  and  they  have  even 
told  it  that  it  must  weave  its  leaves  on  a  wider  and 
larger  pattern." 

OTHER  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST. 

A  New  York  clergyman  makes  a  study  of  the 
"stranded"  portions  of  our  pK)pulation,  and  analyses 
the  different  types  of  broken  down  and  unfortunate  and 
fraudulent  that  seek  advice  or  money ;  in  "The  Highest 
cf  All  Railroads,''  Mr.  E.  C.  Rost  tells  of  the  engineering 
problems  of  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru,  which  leaves 
the  hot  tropics  eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  up  among  peiv 
petual  snow  and  glaciers  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day;  Mr.  C.  H.  Matson,  in  "World-Wide 
Iie.ctsons  from  Kansas  Farms,**  shows  how  the  agricul- 
tural experience  of  a  single  State  has  helped  farmers  all 
over  the  earth  by  the  int^^lligent  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Coburn  ;  Russell  Doubleday  traces  the  gn^eat  growth  of 
the  correspondence  school  business,  and  estimates  the 
value  of  its  opportunities  for  special  training  in  prao* 
tical  studies ;  another  article  deals  with  New  Jersey  as 
the  "  Home  of  Trusts,"  showing  the  workings  of  the  law 
that  has  enticed  most  of  the  great  corporate  organiMr 
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ttons  to  that  State;  William  Bulfin  writes  on  '*The 
United  States  in  Latin  America,'*  and  Albert  B.  Paine 
studies  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
"  By  Trolley  from  New  York  to  Chicago." 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  FRANK  NORRIS,  the  novelist,  has  been  com- 
missioned by  Everybody's  Mnqazlnc  to  visit 
the  territory  affected  by  the  coal  strike,  to  give  an  ac- 
curate  idea  of  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  represen- 
tative mining  towns.  In  the  September  number  of 
Ev€rybody%  Mr.  Norria  gives  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions. Mr.  Norris  says  that  a  great  man}-  of  the  miners 
have  gone  away ;  that  nearly  30,000  have  left  the  an- 
thracite district.  Some  have  gone  to  work  on  farms, 
some  have  turned  tramps,  and  nearly  15,000  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  country.  As  to  the  wages  of  miners 
and  the  conditions  of  their  life,  Mr.  Norris  found  very 
different  conditions  in  different  district*.  In  the  Wilkes- 
barre  district  he  finds  the  miners  frequently  not  only 
owning  their  houses,  but  sometimes  owning  two  or 
three  in  addition,  which  they  rent  to  other  workmen. 
He  finds  that  many  men  in  this  district  earn  $150  a 
month,  with  seven  hours  of  drilling  p<»r  day.  They  get 
free  medical  treatment  in  ca.se  of  accident,  fuel  during 
the  winter  at  a  price  ridiculously  small,  n  good  home 
free  of  mortgage,  and  steady  work.  But  in  Melon.s- 
ville,  a  mining  settlement  three  miles  from  Hazelt-on, 
$50  a  month  is  a  good  figure,  and  the  Polanders  live  in 
houses  built  of  sheet  iron  and  boards,  al)out  fifteen  feet 
square,  sunk  about  three  feet  in  the  ground.  There  is 
but  one  room,  and  in  this  room  the  family, — anywhere 
from  six  to  ten  humans, — cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps.  The 
miners  here  complain  that  it  ts  impossible  for  them  to 
earn  more,  because  the  company  will  not  give  them 
more. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  VIRTUES. 

There  is  an  attractively  illustrated  character  sketch 
of  "  England's  New  Prime  Minister,"  by  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
who  has  a  good  deal  Ui  say  about  Mr.  Balfour-s  "de- 
tachment" from  the  life  around  him.  Apart  from  this, 
Mr.  O'Connor  admits  that  in  many  ways  no  man's 
leadership  could  be  more  successful  than  that  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  "He  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  tenii)er,  a  ju- 
dicious mind,  a  tolerant  disposition.  Hedesin*s  so  far 
as  he  can  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  The  result  is 
that  he  is  courtesy  itself,  that  his  word  is  accepte<l  with 
implicit  reliance  by  opponent  as  well  as  friend,  and  that 
he  is  the  most  popular  man,  personally,  in  the  whole 
House  of  Commons." 


FRANK  LESLIE'S. 

THE  recently  exposed  Humbert  swindle,  "the  most 
successful  as  well  as  the  most  fantastic  fraud  in 
business  history,''  is  traced  by  .Mr.  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  in  the 
September  Frank  Lvsllc's.  Ther^se  Daurignac,  wife  of 
Fr^6ric  Humlwrt,  was  an  obscurt*  p«»asant  girl.  Her 
feat  was,in  brief,  that  she  declared  herself  worth  twonty- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  and  kept  on  declaring  it  until 
hard-headed  bankers  and  merchants  were  willing  to 
lend  her  ten  millions  in  cash,  and  enabled  her  to  live  in 
luxury  for  eighteen  years. 

Frederick  Street  clears  up  the  question  of  "Light- 
ning'* as  it  affects  the  average  observer  of  summer 
thunderstorms.     These  varv  in  number  in  different 


parts  of  the  country.  The  middle  Atlantic  States  show 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  lightning,  with  an 
annual  average  of  eleven  fatalities  for  every  million  in- 
habitants, but  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  and 
Florida  have  more  thunderstorms. 

"  The  general  rules  for  personal  safety  in  a  storm  are 
to  avoid  standing  under  or  near  trees,  in  the  doorwasrs 
or  open  windows  of  buildings,  close  to  cattle  or  near 
chimneys  or  fireplaces.  When  a  person  has  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  becomes  unconscious,  the  attempt  to 
revive  them  should  be  begun  without  an  instant's  de- 
lay. Rcvspiration  and  circulation  should  be  stimulated 
by  warming  the  body  with  flannels,  and  by  making  the 
injured  person  breathe  artificially.  People  have  often 
been  revived  after  being  apparently  without  life  for 
more  than  an  hour." 

Cuyler  Smith  l)egins  the  number  with  an  article  on 
"The  American  Negro,"  attractively  illustrated  with 
phot-ographs  of  the  old-f  ashioi^ed  kind  of  darkeys  we  all 
like  to  see  and  know. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^ 
Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  writing  "Of  the  Training 
of  Black  Men,"  makes  a  somewhat  impatient  appeal  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  negro.  He  thinks  the  fact 
that  only  2,000  negroes  have  gone  forth  from  schools 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  argument  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  negroes  are 
receiving  high  training.  Five  times  as  many  as  these 
would  only  reach  the  average  of  the  country,  counting 
the  ratio  to  population  of  all  negro  students  throughout 
the  land.  '*  Four  hundred  negroes  in  addition  have  re- 
ceived the  bachelor's  degree  from  Oberlin,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  seventy  other  leading  colleges."  Mr.  Du  Bois 
cites  the  investigations  of  the  Atlanta  University  Con- 
ference into  the  future  of  these  negro  graduates.  Two- 
thirds  answered  the  inquiries,  showing  that  53  per  cent, 
of  the  grmluates  were  teachers,  17  per  cent,  clergymen, 
17  per  cent,  in  the  professions,  6  per  cent,  merchants, 
farmers,  and  artisans,  audi  percent,  in  the  Grovemment 
civil  service.  Mr.  Du  Bois  thinks  this  is  a  record  of 
usefulness  that  goes  far  to  prove  that  culture  is  not 
thrown  away  on  the  negro. 

A  CLEARING-HOUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  advocates  "A  National  Standard 
in  Higher  Educjition."  This  he  proposes  to  obtain  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  university  or  degree-giving  body. 
He  admits  that  there  are  already  too  many  universities 
in  America.  "That  is  the  reason  why  one  more  is  ur- 
gently needed.  The  greater  the  number  of  banks  in  the 
city,  the  more  necessary  is  a  clearing  house.  It  is  the 
multiplicity,  not  the  paucity,  of  magazines  that  has 
brought  into  existence  a  Review  of  Reviews.^ 

Mr.  Horwill's  *' clearing  house"  university  would 
have  a  senate  composed  of  a  board  of  experts  to  draw 
up  a  curriculum  for  degrees,  and  appoint  examiners. 
Mr.  Horwill  proceeds  to  elaborate  the  plan  of  his  uni- 
versity ;  its  examinations  would  be  open  to  any  one, 
whether  educated  at  college  or  out  of  it,  of  any  sex, 
race,  or  creed.  There  would  be  no  conditions.  The  can- 
didate would  l)e  judged  by  examinations  alone.  No 
degree  or  certificate  would  be  recognized  as  giving  ex- 
emption from  any  examination.  No  honorary  degrees 
would  !»  conferred.  The  university  would  have  its 
offices    in   the   national  capital,    with   examinations 
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B  In  the  size  ot  the  newspapers  and  the  larger 

1  for  printed  matter  which  it  encimrageil,  the 

tlald  off  have  been  reemployed,  aud  ihrtt  U>day  the 

■  rolls  even  exceed  the  Cornier  Hgure.    This  mucblue 

x  also  had  the  effect  ol  elevating  the  standards  of  the 

raft,  owintt  to  the  higher  skill  aud  education  required. 

i  ooiupetitioD  among  the  employers  is  ituch   that 

r  praflta  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  public  therefore 

recelTiDg  the  fnil  benefit  iif  the  improvement." 

COTTON  MAMUFACTDKISa,  NORTH  AND  BOUTH. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Klttretlge  presents  some  ot  the  results 
of  the  twelfth  census  regarding  the  progreHs  o(  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  In  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Stat«a  within  the  decade,  1890-lUOO.  In  the 
North  the  principal  chaiige  in  the  industry  during  the 
decade  was  In  the  direction  of  installing  new  and  costly 
equipment  tor  the  nianutacture  ot  the  liner  grades  ot 
cotton,  while  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics 
has  been  largely  relegated  to  the  South.  In  the  whole 
country  there  whs  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000  spin- 
dles In  the  ten  years.  About  56  per  cent,  ot  this  in- 
crease was  in  the  South  and  44  |>er  ceut.  in  the  North. 
In  the  North,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  gain  was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  n-hile  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  South's 
gain  was  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  social  conditions  ot  factory 
employees  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  have  appa- 
rently Improved  since  1B90,  but  the  jiroportion  of  chil- 
dren among  the  wage  earners  was  as  great  in  1900  as  In 
VOD,  or  trom  38  to  21  per  cent.,  against  4  to  10  per  c«ut. 
In  Naw  England. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  APTEB. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  tor  August  opens  with  a 
sonnet  by  Mr.  Swiuburne  on  the  centenary  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  It  retninds  us  more  of  the  earlier 
Swinburne  than  most  of  his  recent  work.  We  quote 
four  lines  : 

Man  or  mea  bf  right  divine  of  bofbood  everlasting, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  In  her  deathless  bor, 

Brigbur  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on  earth,  tore- 
casting 
More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  ot  manful  Joy. 


MB.  FBBDKRICK  GBKESWOOD  ON  DBITISH  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  What  Have  We  Gained  by 
Education  so  Far  f"  Mr.  Frederick Greenwoodexpressea 
his  opinion  that  England  has  gained  very  little  bj  edn- 
cation  at  a  very  great  cost.  He  harks  back  to  what  he 
considers  was  Mr.  Forster's  early  Ideal,  which  he  thus 
describes ; 

"Alt  education  in  the  'three  It's,'  carried  out  thor- 
oaghly  in  every  branch,  but  especially  In  the  first  (so  as 
to  impart  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue), 
would  have  amounted  to  quite  as  much  as  is  retained 
after  leaving  school,  in  nine  casex  out  of  t«n.  Add  to 
this  a  system  of  reading  for  the  purpose  ot  stimulating 
curiosity  or  nursing  a  natural  bent,  and  it  would  be  for 
most  children  a  better  education  than  they  get  now. 
Under  such  a  scheme  the  voluntary  schools  would  have 
been  carried  on  quietly  aud  sufBcingly,  and  with  what 
avoidance  ot  contention  !  Millions  ot  money  raised  In 
discontent,  and  spent  In  disappointment  and  waste, 
might  have  found  profitable  application — even  tor  edn- 
cational  purposes,  though  of  another  kind." 
THE   FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

M.  A.  de  Bllinskl  predicts  that  Russia  is  going  to  eat 
up  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia. 

"The  picture  of  the  ultimate  desllny  ot  Russia  most 
show  her  in  the  rdlc  ot  mistress  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
unified  under  the  action  ot  the  Slav  leaven.  Rus- 
sia is  bound  to  attain  extraordinary  greatnesa,  not 
only  through  the  internal  development  ot  her  existing 
empire,  but  through  further  expansion.  Her  dominion. 
In  any  case,  representing  that  of  the  whole  Slav  race, 
will  stretch  from  the  Arctic  and  North  seas  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Mediterranaaa,  and  trom  the  Pacific 
to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Oder." 

The  other  nations  can  hardly  be  expeoted  to  enjoy 
such  a  prospect,  and  therefore  M.  de  Bllinskl  thlnka: 

"A  coalition  may  be  formed  to  hold  the  Tttan  la 
check.  There  would  be  three  partners  In  this  combina- 
tion ;  the  Chinese,  the  Latin,  and,  ot  coarse,  the  Qer- 
man  federations." 

TDRKlSfl  RULE  EAST  OF  JORDAN. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lowthlan  Bell  oontrlbutea  a  very  In- 
teresting article  upon  a  very  llttte-known  subject.  She 
has  been  traveling  on  the  other  aide  ot  Jordan,  through 
which  the  great  pilgrim  road  paaaes  to  Mecca,  and  which 
Is  important  politic^  1y  on  account  of  Its  connection 
with  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  In  this  vast 
territory  she  Unda  that  the  moribund  Ottoman  Empire 
has  experienced  a  renewal  ot  vigorous  existence,  which 
Is  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Russo-Turklsh  War : 

"The  axis  of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  the  whole 
district  1b  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  and  unrivaled 
prosperity  of  the  Circassian  settiementa.  Flying  froni 
the  CatiCMoa  before  the  Invading  F —        "-    ~" 
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^Ut*t*tith*t*tt  ^th  tttttttt*9       Vff    iVtt  fU]  i  \n)ttt*  th/it  fhU 

til  U»ftnr  uihtttii'   lh*t*  M    ^'itt\ti  tnru\a\i  uu  \ttl*'\Uyi\\pU' 
I'hMMlHf'l    'if    |«MfMfi«-Mf'$r    \ti    Ml"    Mini-   frf  Kffi'llJiilc'^  M'i'k 
IH^  (Kiffi*  Ml'  hi|f  h*f",  Mil  Mh*  r<>f  IM1<  (itcq  uf  f  li)tt  ftfiliorwLl 
fMtt^*<M'Mr  "-"ifltl  MMtl>i>  H  |ifiimll(|f>  hf  <-<(rii|mri' llti- M-tml* 
rtHfhlfi  Mf  (tit'ti  I'liMiliitf  ri'iMi  i-vi-i  V  {Mill  nt  l.lin  ('«iiiiilry, 

tMl'l   H-HM|i|  lf]*»'  till'  iifflMllf'l    (■•tlll>|£i>q  II  f'lllltM'«« 

iirMIII    AMI  II  I  I'ti 
Vdln    If    M'-Mllllfl   •>«ill1lllMl1i>n  MM  fntiM villi  "  1  MlH HTItr.V 

ilHil  Miii'li*!  V."  Ilii*ii>  t<i  oiMMf  hilfittdlliiii  "( 'ill  ri«ii|Miiiili>ni*o 
tlitll^Miiit  liftiM  'riutii'Mii  mill  l»iiii«'  tliM'kiM,"  mill  nil  iir 
I'liinil  itl  "  Wlifil    Piihlli-  l.lliiiiili'ti  nil'  l><ilti{.!  flit'  rhd 
ihMH,"ti\   11    ('    WkIIiiihii       \Vi>  Iiiim>  i|IIiiIimI  III  iiMiithor 
i|i<|MiliitiMil  III  llii>  lli\it>^  iM-  l(rNn-\\H  from  Mr.  Ttil 
mil   WlllliUMi"  i«tnili>  oil   'Till*  N«»\x    \n\\."  nii«l    Mr. 
i'hrtt)r4  M    UiMU''t**i  •**•  "Till'  Ki«iiQii<«  of  To  tiny  '* 
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rir^t  opi'n»»\>Mli  nn  rtiUilo  l>\  >rn;ili\i-  Vl^lt.  of 
O^in^mli-ni.  iiithiM  o(  1^*'  i.'ouon%  "Tlntt  Amoni) 
mi^Ml,"  t^o  '\  nl>;i'«  *  l.ooi  \  |*i»M  llio  \iutisl  Slj^lov  " 
^•nrtto^  l*l"*t»  !*•.  opfioi^' n«  »M>on».li  i«^  l^»^^v  f.M  «  *\vr- 
o!iMi»  1>'^»M•':■<1  iM  i1m»  HiMHili-  iMk«*n  V^  i\uiwivvx  si  \hv 
li«!  ^fnt-ion  on  tliv  -nhi**!  I  •*!  tJ«';rt  iS^iuwvt.uiv  «>>  i«.viri 
i«    ^niMii     r.vMtMnont    on    I  111*   t;u«»«.1»or.    »v   «-)oHVl\   W's.-^-r- 

Hl»PW^*l^*?*»^      »1M|>1»n!  JiMIV       iti      »l,»ll'»        »»1        I  )>l        V4'"\       StW?j'^ 

^(iN^niiN^M    Tii\.\    N<    r<«ViM\    ••«.  1  \  ^JtMNN    ;liN-.    1)14    in.h'.** 
xSW«t*li«Ti«N'  >»n»-  lsN»»i  •»iN'Hv,s'i 

tOKP    «*M"T:»   SN      \v    r,»»,'V»i.V    N»".  i:>       ,1."* 
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thnt  th«  percentage  of  total  exports  to  Canada  in  IWl 
WHN  'Zl'i  iM*r  c^nt.,  and  to  all  British  possessions  and  pn^ 
UH'AoniU'H  :)*2X  ]>er  cent.  Since  absolute  free  trade  wiib 
( lafifula  would  not  l)e  likely  to  more  than  doable  her 
pni[Kfrtioii  of  (exports,  while  free  trade  with  all  the  coU»- 
nliil  poHHCHHioiiH  would  not  be  likely  to  increaae  their 
triidi*  lo  inon*  than  5()  ]}er  c(*nt.  of  the  total  amonnt,  Mr. 
(!harltoii  concludes  tliat  England  will  hesitate  long  )ie- 
forr  iMidangcring  what  is  now  67X  per  cent,  of  her  total 
fX|Mirt  triMli*  by  entering  into  any  preferential  aminge- 
incnt  with  lii»r  c<»lonies. 

SKCriHTY  FOU  OCEAN  TRAVELEBS. 

Admiral  Mflville  of  the  navy  advocates  legal  enact- 
ment^ to  ctiniiH*l  all  (K*enn  steamships  carrying  iMuwen- 
gi»ni  to  \h*  (H|uippc<l  with  twin  screws  and  donlile  hulls. 
II0  shows  tli.'it  many  advantages  from  an  engineerinc 
IHMUt  of  vifw  :ioc«>mpany  these  improvement*  in  enn- 
Ht ruction,  and  that  the  economic  pains  resulting  tbere- 
fnwi  far  more  than  offset  the  increased  expenditnre. 

A  TRAVELER  FROM  CAKNEGIA. 

Mr.  HowelK'  Altruri.an  now  has  a  worthy  compaoioii 
in  the  ]vTS4»n  of  a  gentleman  frv»m  Camegia.  who  iF  in- 
triv1uci»il  w*  xhv  Xi'Tth  A  wrrif-nu  readers  by  >Ir.  .li 
K.-ix^ijx-iiii  l\rry.  Tlirnu*rh  Mr.  Perry  this  Cj 
t<*lK  u*.  ibjii  l.S  i\m:::ry  "tii-tk  its  name  from  it  Scotch- 
man.  ^^  h  ».  f;»r;>  :::  :'!jr  iieiitv.TT,  wa«'  much  IrTereRiied  in 
ii.MTTiTs  ]Mr».-iiT.!r;^  1,^  thr  welfare  (»f  humaziity.  H* 
^•.•%>  a  TSih:.  I  if  VfTT  jTrt-at  Wfh^th:  and  afT<»r  yM/i^iiy 
fr.-»:v  a.T.vi  V.u*.::)t»S'^  affa-r«..  he  cradual!!r  cbvi-  awbt 
!•!>  r.iMi  }  Tv./.'.'.iiiv,  f  .»::T!i:i:i^  instlTutinns  of  leaminc 
Hn*i  :\.  :\\Tt  Itj  k;>  JiiTt-r  ^ehrs  be  gave  exjri'aiMnL  i** 
Tbt  sf-v  n!:'M  :hst  1:  IS  a  fiisgrace  Icir  it  max.  i<<  dH- 
ri,').  H>  :  :»e.irj .  h!»  "vt  ■.:,  iiur  cimiiiry  nnaersuijic  h_ 
wj*"^  :hh:  ■:  !i!  T.in.iTiJk'.  l•w^^>■r  ;»f*-eiJTt  i«-  nnt  iht  Mrrnal 
t'^  i»i-*  hiiT  r.«irt':;i  *h<-  rrus"**  tii  uie  }iniiiBr>4  u.  hit 
H^:  lis   r»  ^sss'^'s'.tT.  ' 

Ti';  .":.-:';■*:■; r.ii-s  :t.  TiicndiTig  Tiieir  jszaxc:. 
•i.h:  s.  :t»:-:  k^..  w.miei.  sti.iuid  Mt  aint^d  '"u 
:i»(  ..:«^~":it  .:  7;  wi.i.-L  :iif.r  grvec  and  ntXSttaa^em 
n. ',*:!■■  ti  ji:--v '^  TiiiTiet  :ti?-n. '  Tnvir  rnoHCrrixiuK. 
r-».ni.^..  .X  ^  iTPi  .•:  :>  i»r:i:-.js'S'  fit  Tiit  rmiictriiiint  if 
^V-ii-iH  ?•"*.■  'i«:*««  :!.:r  III  iih:  "Vt^-hrm.  mai.  nr  wnmaL 
M*»j-'  "*-H.  ?   v.^  :  iM  »i*r?  .1:  >.:.-'  venrs  snaL  nt  vFsnfcsec 

n'*-.»\  -■       I    «..;i  J    Tv■">.l:^^  >   -i«':xn«uhuiec  n  ibf  sbk. 

r*-'^  •**    ■'    "^  ■■*  !.  'mL   Tilt   :i^    ii:  •«>:-"'   a^  -mrnlM^.  iif 
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THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEH^ED. 
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OTHBB  ABTICLB8. 

^Tb»  Comte  de  Soissons  contributes  a  criticism  of 
Sienkiewicz ;  Prince  Alfonzo  de  Boarbon  describes  his 
efforts  in  Europe  to  abolish  duelling  ;  the  Hon.  L.  H. 
Courtney,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.P., 
discuss  the  South  African  situation  ;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton  describes  her  researches  in  the  West  Indies 
which  led  to  the  disclosure  of  facts  regarding  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  some  of  which  are  set 
fort&  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  book,  '*The  Conqueror." 


•   GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  leading  editorial  articles  in  GunUm^s  for  Au- 
gust present  **The  Need  of  a  Strong  Opposition 
Party  "  and  the  anti-administration  side  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  question. 

Among  the  contributed  articles  Mr.  Henry  Whitens 
discussion  of  **  Machinery  and  Labor "  is  deserving  of 
special  attention,  giving  as  it  does  a  temperate  and  well- 
considered  statement  of  the  part  played  by  machinery 
in  modem  industrial  life  and  the  relations  which  it  sus- 
tains to  the  general  labor  movement. 

WHERE  ORGANIZED  LABOR  HAS  PROFITED  BY  MACHINERT. 

Mr.  White  directs  our  attention  to  one  instance  in 
which  machinery  was  almost  immediately  recognized 
by  the  laborers  themselves  as  a  boon  : 

'*  The  typographical  union  is  a  notable  example  of  a 
union  which  has  accepted  a  revolutionizing  invention 
as  being  inevitable,  and  thus  succeeded  in  securing  a 
rate  of  wages  for  the  operators  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  received  by  the  hand  compositors.  An  officer 
of  the  New  York  union  estimates  that  each  linotype 
machine  introduced  into  the  newspaper  offices  displaced 
three  men,  and  that  within  three  years,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  sis^  of  the  newspapers  and  the  larger 
demand  for  printed  matter  which  it  encouraged,  the 
men  laid  off  have  been  reemployed,  and  that  to-day  the 
pay  rolls  even  exceed  the  former  figure.  This  machine 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  elevating  the  standards  of  the 
craft,  owing  to  the  higher  skill  and  education  required. 
The  competition  among  the  employers  is  such  that 
profits  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  public  therefore 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement." 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge  presents  some  of  the  results 
of  the  twelfth  census  regarding  the  progress  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  within  the  decade,  1890-1900.  In  the 
North  the  principal  change  in  the  industry  during  the 
decade  was  in  the  direction  of  installing  new  and  costly 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
cotton,  while  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics 
has  been  largely  relegated  to  the  South.  In  the  whole 
country  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000  spin- 
dles in  the  ten  years.  About  56  per  cent,  of  this  in- 
crease was  in  the  South  and  44  per  cent,  in  the  North. 
In  the  North,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  gain  was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  while  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  South's 
gain  was  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  social  conditions  of  factory 
employees  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  have  appa- 
rently improved  since  1890,  but  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren among  the  wage  earners  was  as  great  in  1900  as  in 
1800^  or  from  28  to  27  per  cent.,  against  4  to  10  per  cent, 
in  New  England. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  opens  with  a 
sonnet  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  centenary  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  It  reminds  us  more  of  the  earlier 
Swinburne  than  most  of  his  recent  work.  We  quote 
four  lines  : 

Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  deathless  boy. 

Brighter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on  earth,  fore- 
casting 
More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  of  manful  Joy. 

MR.  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD  ON  BRITISH  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  entitled  ^^  What  Have  We  Gained  by 
Education  so  Far  ? "  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  expresses 
his  opinion  that  England  has  gained  very  little  by  edu- 
cation at  a  very  great  cost.  He  harks  back  to  what  he 
considers  was  Mr.  Forster's  early  ideal,  which  he  thus 
describes : 

"All  education  in  the  *  three  R*s,'  carried  out  thor- 
oughly in  every  branch,  but  especially  in  the  first  (so  as 
to  impart  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue), 
would  have  amounted  to  quite  as  much  as  is  retained 
after  leaving  school,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Add  to 
this  a  system  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
curiosity  or  nursing  a  natural  bent,  and  it  would  be  for 
most  children  a  better  education  than  they  get  now. 
Under  such  a  scheme  the  voluntary  schools  would  have 
been  carried  on  quietly  and  sufflcingly,  and  with  what 
avoidance  of  contention  !  Millions  of  money  raised  in 
discontent,  and  spent  in  disappointment  and  waste, 
might  have  found  profitable  application — even  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  though  of  another  kind.'' 

THE   FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA.. 

M.  A.  de  Bilinski  predicts  that  Russia  is  going  to  eat 
up  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia. 

"The  picture  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Russia  must 
show  her  in  the  r6le  of  mistress  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
unified  under  the  action  of  the  Slav  leaven.  Rus- 
sia is  bound  to  attain  extraordinary  greatness,  not 
only  through  the  internal  development  of  her  existing 
empire,  but  through  further  expansion.  Her  dominion, 
in  any  case,  representing  that  of  the  whole  Slav  race, 
will  stretch  from  the  Arctic  and  North  seas  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Oder." 

The  other  nations  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy 
such  a  prospect,  and  therefore  M.  de  Bilinski  thinks : 

**A  coalition  may  be  formed  to  hold  the  Titan  in 
check.  There  would  be  three  partners  in  this  combina- 
tion :  the  Chinese,  the  Latin,  and,  of  course,  the  Ger- 
man federations." 

TURKISH  RULE  BAST  OF  JORDAN. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell  contributes  a  very  in- 
teresting article  upon  a  very  little-known  subject.  She 
has  been  traveling  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  through 
which  the  great  pilgrim  road  passes  to  Mecca,  and  which 
is  important  politic^  ly  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  In  this  vast 
territory  she  finds  that  the  moribund  Ottoman  Empire 
has  experienced  a  renewal  of  vigorous  existence,  which 
is  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War : 

**  The  axis  of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  the  whole 
district  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  and  unrivaled 
prosperity  of  the  Circassian  settlements.  Flying  ftom 
the  Cauoasus  before  the  invading  Rtutiaii,  tiM  QtoO^ 
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sians  have  been  settled  in  various  parts  of  Turkey  in 
Asia.  RapaciouSf  cruel,  industrious,  and  courageous, 
they  are  by  natui:e  a  ruling  race.  They  will  turn  the 
idle  and  ignorant  Bedouin  into  servants,  or  drive  them 
eastward  into  the  desert,  and  they  will  rule  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  hold  them  in  clieck  with  a  relentless 
persistency,  against  which  they  are  powerless.  They 
are  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  de- 
fenders of  Islam  in  the  east  of  Jordan.  Turn  to  the 
southern  of  the  three  imaginary  divisions,  and  you  shall 
find  the  Circassian  supreme  over  the  land ;  from  the 
governor  down  to  the  common  soldier,  the  ruling  class 
is  ahnost  entirely  drawn  from  them.  They  are  a  scourge 
and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  make  for  order.  The  Christian 
.  population  suffers  acutely  at  their  hands." 

A  MOTOR  WAY  THROUGH  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  suggests  ''  that  a  special  cycleway 
should  be  constructed,  as  direct  as  possible,  from  Lon- 
don, through  the  center  of  England,  as  far  as  Carlisle, 
from  which  it  could  be  continued  to  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh, if  not  to  Inverness.  The  surface  of  the  cycle  or 
motor-car  way  to  be  formed  by  means  of  specially  hard 
creosoted  wood  blocks  with  asphalt  joints.  Compared 
with  a  railway,  the  cost  of  permanent-way  construction 
would  be  trifling.  The  questions  of  gradients,  embank- 
ments, bridges,  tunnels,  curves,  are  comparatively  triv- 
ial, because,  although  this  motor-car  or  cycle  way 
would  probably  be  used  for  freight  traffic,  the  light 
weight  of  such  cars,  compared  to  a  locomotive  and  rail- 
way train,  would  permit  a  very  light  form  of  bridge 
construction  to  be  used.  The  author  has  already  calcu- 
lated that  a  small  annual  fee  of  28.  6d.  from  all  the 
members  of  the  cycle  unions  and  clubs  in  Great  Britain 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  financially  justifying  the 
construction  of  such  a  cycle  way.** 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  suggests  that  future  war  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  scientific  manner  than  they  were  in  South  Africa. 
His  first  suggestion  toward  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting situation  is  that : 

**(!)  Lists  shall  be  kept  at  the  War  Office  (A)  of  news- 
papers which  shall  be  permitted  to  have  representatives 
at  the  front,  and  (B)  of  those  men  (a)  who  have  satisfied 
the  office  of  their  capacity  and  trustworthiness,  and  (5) 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  included  in  list  (a),  and  will  be 
so  included  after  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  their 
fitness." 

The  right  to  have  a  correspondent  at  the  front  would 
be  withdrawn  from  *^  any  newspaper  which  shall  have 
published  at  home  harmful  letters  or  other  information 
from  the  seat  of  war,  whether  such  information  be 
proved  to  have  been  sent  by  its  official  representative  or 
not" 

OTHKB  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hallett  describes  th  ^  last  resting-place  of 
England's  Angevin  kings  at  Fontevrault,  in  the  south- 
em  border  of  Anjou. 

Mr.  C.  li.  Eaatlake  writee  a  paper  on  **  Modem  Critics 
of  Old  Masters,"  from  Reynolds  and  Buskin  downward. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Fletcher  has  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  evolation  of  the  warship,  under  the  title  of  '*The 
Artheties  of  Naval  Architecture.** 

Thivt  is  a  pleasant  gossiping  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 


George  Fleming  on  the  folklore  of  horses  and  horse- 
shoeing. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  wrangle 
with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  of  plays, 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  censor  in  the  case  of  **  Mon- 
na  Vanna." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

MR.  J.  A.  SPENDER  writes,  in  the  August  C&nr- 
tomporaryy  on  "The  Liberal  Party — Past  and 
Future."  He  recognizes  as  a  crowning  mercy  that  the 
Liberal  party  has  come  through  these  bad  years  of  the 
war  without  a  definite  split  between  imperialist  and 
other  groups.  Whoever  aspires  to  lead  the  Liberal 
party  must  aspire  to  lead  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  proved 
that  if  war  divides  Liberals,  it  brings  %vith  it  a  number 
of  issues  which  unite  them.  Those  who  said  that  the 
old  Liberalism  was  dead  had  assumed  that  the  old 
Toryism  wa,s  dea<l.  Manifestly  that  was  untrue  of  legia- 
lation,  and  it  will  probably  also  be  untrue  of  adminis- 
tration. As  to  Home  Rule,  he  says  if  English  Liberals 
treat  the  Irish  frankly,  and  assume  them  to  possess 
some  degree  of  common  sense,  they  will  probably  dis- 
cover that  the  Irish  are  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation  as  the  English  are  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  leader  who  will  let 
opponents  secure  the  British  vote  on  the  allegation  that 
the  union  is  in  danger,  and  the  Irish  vote  on  the  ground 
that  the  Li1>erals  had  recanted  Home  Rule,  would  not 
be  displaying  a  genius  for  political  management. 

THE  ECX>NOMIC  TAPROOT  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobsou,  in  one  of  those  thoughtful  essays 
on  economic  questions  which  he  occasionally  contrib- 
utes to  the  periodical  press,  discusses  the  economic 
cause  of  which  imperialism  is  the  outward  and  visible 
fruit.    He  says : 

"It  is  idle  to  attack  imperialism  or  militarism  as  po- 
litical expedients  or  policies  unless  the  axe  is  laid  at  the 
economic  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  classes  for  whose  in- 
terest imperialism  works  are  shorn  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enues which  seek  this  outlet.  The  struggle  for  markets, 
the  greater  eagerness  of  producers  to  sell  than  of  con- 
sumers to  buy,  is  the  crowning  proof  of  a  false  economy 
of  distribution.  Imperialism  is  the  fruit  of  this  false 
economy  ;  social  reform  is  its  remedy.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  social  reform,  using  the  term  in  its  economic  sig- 
nification, is  to  raise  the  wholesome  standard  of  private 
and  public  consumption  for  a  nation  so  as  to  enable  the 
nation  to  keep  up  to  its  highest  standard  of  production. 
Trade  unionism  and  socialism  are  thus  the  natural  en- 
emies of  imperialism,  for  they  take  away  from  the 
imperialist'  classes  the  surplus  incomes  which  form 
the  economic  stimulus  of  imperialism.  Everywhere  the 
issue  of  quantitative  versxis  qualitative  growth  comes 
up.    This  is  the  ultimate  issue  of  empire." 

SCIENCE  XSD  IMMORTALITY. 

Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard,  discussing  the  question 
of  immortality  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  argues 
strenuously  and  well  against  *'the  false  assumption 
that  there  is  a  scientific  presumption  against  the  per- 
sistence of  individual  life  after  death  so  strong  that  a 
greater  weight  of  evidence  should  be  demanded  than 
would  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  proTed." 
She  maintains  that,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  appwi* 
tions  and  the  like : 
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''From  the  acientiflc  standpoint  we  can  claim  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  persistence  of  human  indi- 
vidual life  after  death,  a  presumption  founded  on  the 
prominent  place  of  individuality  in  Nature,  and  its 
presence  in  so  high  a  degree  in  man  that  actual  condi- 
tions are  insufecient  to  give  it  scope.  The  body  of  a  bird 
or  of  any  animal  does  not  strike  us  as  limiting  its  indi- 
viduality, rather  as  expressing  it  in  a  most  complete 
and  appropriate  manner.  The  individuality  of  many  a 
human  being,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  fighting  its 
way  to. expression  through  bodily  hindrances,  rather 
than  clothing  itself  in  a  suitable  and  controllable  form." 

She  also  suggests  that  telepathy,  which  is  known  to 
exist  between  living  beings,  while  still  in  the  body, 
might  enable  communication  to  be  established  between 
the  disembodied  and  those  whose  physical  life  still  con- 
tinues. 

IN  DISPRAISE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens,  in  an  article  entitled  ^'Prevalent 
Illusions  on  Roman  History,"  says  some  plain  truths 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Romans,  which  are  cal- 
culated somewhat  to  disturb  the  glamour  that  is  thrown 
over  ancient  Rome  by  the  mist  of  history  and  of  song. 
He  says : 

"  The  nobles  were  a  parcel  of  crafty  intriguers  who 
made  and  administered  the  laws  with  a  view  solely  to 
their  own  interest  and  aggrandizement.  In  the  Roman 
senate  every  man  had  his  price.  The  love  of  gold  was 
the  sordid  spring  of  the  most  brilliant  enterprises  of  the 
republic.  In  this  verdict  history  is  unanimous.  The 
plebeians  have  very  little  more  claim  upon  our  consid- 
eration, for  a  more  contemptible  pack  of  rascals  never 
sullied  the  pages  of  history.  The  body  politic  was 
clogged  and  hampered  by  a  horde  of  frivolous  and  irre- 
sponsible citizens,  hopelessly  abandoned  bo  ease  and 
amusement.'* 

Below  the  plebeians  were  myriads  of  slaves,  who  l)odily 
and  mentally  were  equal  to  their  masters,  but  who  had 
no  human  rights,  and  were  tortured,  murdered,  and 
outraged  at  will.  In  war  the  Romans  were  past  mas- 
ters in  methods  of  barbarism.  Their  constaht  study 
was  what  Gibbon  calls  "the  art  of  destroying  the 
human  species." 

"  Their  voracious  appetites  refused  to  be  satisfied  by 
war  and  conquest,  for  a  political  opponent  was  invaria- 
bly regarded  as  an  enemy  and  pursued  with  bloody  and 
Implacable  ferocity." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Samuel  McComb,  in  an  article  entitled  *^Do  We 
Need  Dogma?"  writes  very  hopefully  concerning  the 
future  of  theology.    He  jsays  : 

*' Historical  criticism,  too,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
purge  theology  of  accidental  accretions,  has  also  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  its  substance  and  strength. 
Agnostic  despair  of  history  is  no  longer  possible.  Pro- 
fessor Hamack  being  witness,  the  fire  of  the  most 
stringent  criticism  has  failed  to  dissolve  such  facts  as 
these :  (1)  That  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
prophetically-announced  deliverer  of  God's  people ;  (3) 
that  the  Logos-doctrine  of  St.  John  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  Milo  ;  (3)  that  the  marvelous  (if  not  the  strictly 
miraculous)  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  records 
without  utterly  destroying  them.  Men  are  asking  to- 
day not :  Is  there  a  God ;  but.  What  kind  of  a  Grod  is 
he  who  is  involved  in  all  thought  and  life ;  what  is  the 
dharaoterof  the  Will  behind  the  universe  f   Theology 


answers :  Look  at  Jesus  as  he  lives  and  breathes  in 
the  Gospel  history,  and  you  will  find  God ;  his  reason 
and  heart  lie  at  the  center  of  all  things ;  in  him  you 
will  discover  the  clew  to  the  winding  mazes  of  history, 
the  baffling  perplexities  of  thought,  the  dire  mysteries 
of  Nature.  No  doubt  we  have  here  rather  a  faith  and  a 
conviction  than  a  reasoned  and  a  demonstrated  conclu- 
sion.   But  truth  can  afford  to  wait." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

I^therine  Wylde  writes  an  interesting  literary  paper 
upK)n  Dmitri  Merejkovski,  whose  book,  "  The  ResuiTec- 
tion  of  the  Gods,"  has  just  been  published  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  entitled  **  The  Forerunner."    She  says : 

"His  lMX>ks  are  historical  novels,  brilliant  and  varied 
pictures  of  early  Christian  and  Renaissance  times. 
They  are  also  a  setting  forth  of,  an  apology  for,  modern 
ideas." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  writes  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
month,  with  special  reference  to  recent  events  in  Spain, 
on  which  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  which  is 
not  accessible  to  i*eaders  of  the  English  newspapers. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  August  Fortnightly y  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh 
gossips  very  pleasantly  through  twenty-two  pages 
on  prime  ministers  and  their  appointment.  The  article 
is  brightly  written,  and  full  of  interesting  reading.  It 
contains  a  good  many  ''chestnuts,"  but  as  an  aide- 
memoire  it  is  handy  and  useful.  Mr.  Macdonagh  re- 
calls, for  instance,  the  earlier  style  of  the  Tim^s.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  roundly  denied  that  the  constitu- 
tion recognized  any  such  office  as  a  prime  minister's. 
He  quotes  Mr.  Low,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  as  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
selection  of  Ix)rd  Ro.sebery  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor 
in  1893  was  the  act  of  the  Queen  alone.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  1845,  declared  that  he  did  not  advise  the  Queen  as  to 
the  choice  of  his  successor.  "I  offered  no  opinion,"  he 
said.  '*  This  is  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of 
the  sovereign.  It  is  for  the  sovereign  to  determine  in 
whom  her  confidence  shall  be  placed."  During  Mr. 
Gladstone's  premiership  he  created  sixty-seven  new 
peerages,  called  fourteen  Scotch  and  Irish  lords  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  made  seven  promotions  in  the  peerage, 
and  created  ninety-seven  baronets. 

THE  FORESIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  has  an  extremely  interesting  paper, 
in  which  he  describes  an  investigation  which  he  has 
recently  made  in  Paris  to  see  whether  the  astrologers, 
palmists,  and  all  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  of  the 
present  time  could  foresee  the  future.  He  went  to  see 
all  the  most  famous  of  the  prophetesses,  who,  under 
the  names  of  clairvoyants,  seers,  mediums,  and  all  the 
rest,  are  the  direct  heiresses  of  the  Pythonesses  of  old. 
He  found  much  knavery,  simulation,  and  gross  lying, 
but  he  also  found  certain  incontestable  phenomena 
which  convinced  him  that  these  psychics  can  see  fur- 
ther than  ourselves  into  our  hearts,  and  are  able  often 
to  make  predictions  which  are  at  times  astonishingly 
fulfilled.  At  the  same  time  he  found  nothing  conclu- 
sive, nothing  decisive  in  his  investigations,  although 
he  thinks  it  is  almost  incredible  that  we  should  not 
know  the  future.  What  success  the  psychic  achieved 
he  attributes  entirely  to  the  capacity  to  intrude  into 
our  own  inner  oonacioosness,  to  which  our  physical 
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conscioiiHness  can  but  seldom  appear.  Time  to  him  is 
a  mystery,  arbitrarily  divided  into  a  past  and  future. 
**  In  itself  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  but  an  immense, 
eU'rnal,  motionless  Present,  in  which  all  that  takes 
place,  and  all  that  will  take  place,  takes  place  immuta- 
bly ;  in  which  To-morrow,  save  in  the  ephemeral  mind 
of  man,  is  indistinguishable  from  Yestenlay  or  To-day." 
Man  is  separated  from  the  future  by  the  great  infirm- 
ity of  his  mind,  but  nothing  but  the  displacement  of  a 
cerebral  lobe  would  be  enough  to  make  the  future  un- 
fold itself  before  ua  witli  the  same  clearness  as  the 
past.  *'  It  is  only  by  glimmers,  by  cjisual  and  passing 
infiltrations,  that  future  years,  of  which  he  is  full,  of 
which  the  imperious  realities  surround  him  on  every 
hand,  penetrate  to  his  brain." 

ALSACK-LOKRAINE  AND  WILLIAM  II. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind,  writing  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
dictfitorship  in  Alsiice- Lorraine,  si)eaks  cheerfully  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  Alsatians  are  reconciling 
them.selves  to  their  German  conquerors.  Karl  Blind, 
however,  it  nmst  l)e  admitte<1,  is  a  somewhat  prejudiced 
witness,  as  he  admits  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
in  favor  of  annexation.  Bloo<l  and  speech,  he  declares, 
assert  themselves  with  ever-increasing  strength,  as  the 
rising  generation  Ix^comes  bett4.»r  acquainted  with  the 
past  of  its  race.  The  military  system  of  Germany  tends 
to  Germanize  the  population,  and  a  more  |)opular  sys- 
tem of  government  at  Berlin  would  quicken  the  change 
with  rapid  pace. 

THE  RED  CROSS  DLTIING  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Mrs.  Lecky  writes  an  article  entitled  *•*■  Inter  Arma 
Caritas,"  which  describes  the  growth  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies,  and  at  the  close  states  some  of  the  facts  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  British  military  authorities  used 
their  power  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  supposed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Among  the  many  disgraceful  chapters  of 
the  story  one  of  the  worst  is  that  which  describes  how 
the  British  Government,  under  first  one  pretext  and 
then  another,  either  stole  the  ambulances  which  hiul 
been  presented  by  the  Red  Cross  societies  to  the  Boers, 
or  prevented  the  dispatch  of  ambulances  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded.  Mrs.  I^cky,  being  the  wife  of  a  Union- 
ist member  of  Parliament,  is  very  sparing  in  her  adjec- 
tives ;  but  she  tells  enough  of  the  shameful  story  to 
enable  those  who  rea<l  between  the  lines  to  understand 
that  the  British  Government,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
various  methods  of  barbarism  employed  for  the  crush- 
ing of  the  Boer  resistance,  did  not  hesitate  to  trample 
under  foot  the  provisions  of  the  Red  Cross  Convention. 
There  may  be  no  article  in  the  Convention  of  Geneva  to 
appeal  to,  but,  asks  Mrs.  Lecky,  is  it  in  accordance  with 
its  spirit  that  in  a  prolonged  war  one  of  the  belligerents 
should  be  deprived  of  the  beneficent  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  congress  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Geneva  this  autumn  the  convention  may 
be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  any  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  excuse  of  following  the  evil  precedent  of 
the  British  military  authorities. 

THE  NEW  FLYING  SQUADRONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  calls  attention  to  the  latest 
development  in  French  naval  policy,  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  M.  Lanessan.  In  each  ocean  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  is  placing  a  fleet  which  exceeds  in 
power  either  of  the  squadrons  maintained  by  Great 
Britain.  Wherever  either  of  the  two  French  sqnadrons, 


in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  may  appear  daring  their 
periodical  cruises,  it  is  the  French  fieet  and  not  a  local 
and  isolated  British  squadron  which  will  be  the  sa- 
preme  force. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  writes  on  "Some  Phases  in  Fi<y 
tion,''  and  Mr.  George  Gissing  supplies  the  second  part 
of  the  '^  An  Author  at  Grass,"  extracts  from  the  unpub- 
lished papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  llcvicw  for  August  has  some  good 
literary  articles,  notably  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
paper  on  *'  Young's  Night  Thoughts  "  and  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett's  essay  on  Guizot. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold  continues  his  recollections  of  a 
diplomatist;  a  writer  signing  himself  *' Telescope" ex- 
presses considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the 
search-light  in  naval  warfare  is  not  calculated  to  assist 
the  assailing  torpedo-boat  rather  than  the  man-of-war, 
whose  chief  weapon  of  defence  is  her  invisibility.  In 
the  attack  of  the  Taku  forts  the  Russians,  who  used  the 
search-light,  were  struck  many  times,  while  the  German 
and  the  British  ships  which  bore  the  brunt  escaped  al- 
most untouched. 

A  CHINESE  PLAY. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ly ttelton  contributes  a  graceful  little  Chi- 
nese play  in  one  act,  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Feet."  The 
motif  is  very  simple.  A  Chinese  girl,  whose  feet  have 
not  been  criiipled,  is  in  love  with  a  mandarin  who,  being 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  house,  is  not  permitted  to 
marry  any  one  whose  feet  have  been  compressed.  The 
girl,  not  knowing  this,  feels  certain  that  the  moment 
he  sees  her  large  feet  ho  will  leave  her,  and  therefore 
does  her  best  to  conceal  them  behind  her  petticoat.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mandarin  mournfully  admits  that 
he  can  never  marry  her  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason. 
They  are  just  about  to  part  forever  when  her  foot 
peeps  out  for  a  moment  in  a  dance.  She  is  in  despair, 
when  her  sorrow  is  turned  into  delight  by  being  told 
that  but  for  what  she  regarded  as  her  shame  the  longed- 
for  marriage  could  never  have  taken  place. 

THE  BRITISH  SEAMAN. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Graham,  writing  on  "  British  Sailors 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine,"  maintains  that  from  the 
st4itistics  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  the  British  seaman,  man 
for  man,  is  more  sober  and  more  amenable  t6  discipline 
than  the  foreign  seaman  who  is  largely  supplanting  him. 
He  also  asserts — what  is  not  generally  believed — that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  foreigners  are 
cheaper  to  employ  than  men  British  born.  The  gradual 
dwindling  of  the  British  seaman  is  due  to  the  disuse  of 
the  apprenticeship  system.  He  suggests  that  a  sound 
system  compelling  shipowners  to  carry  apprentices 
should  be  established,  in  return  for  which  subsidleB 
should  be  paid  to  vessels  capable  of  serving  as  auxiliaiy 
ships  of  war  in  case  hostilities  should  break  out. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  WcBtmlivsier  Review  for  August  is  a  very  in- 
teresting number,  containing  several  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  articles.  It  opens  with  a  paper  on 
*'  Peace  in  South  Africa,"  the  gist  of  which  is  tumoMd 
up  in  the  sentence  that  ^'on  paper  we  are  the  TiotOl^ 
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in  fact  we  are  the  vanqaished."  It  praises  Lord  Kitdi- 
ener,  who  won  his  victory  by  his  tact  and  by  his  imagi- 
natloii,  and  saved  Great  Britain  from  the  corse  of  an- 
other IreUnd  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Sturdee  examines  the  "  Teaching  of  History 
of  War,"  and  maintains  that  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness  is  that  throughout  her  history  she,  of  all  the 
great  nations,'  has  been  least  at  war.  She  worJced  out 
her  own  salvation  by  concentrating  her  attention  more 
uix>n  internal  than  upon  external  affairs. 

There  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  article  entitled  *'  The 
Imperfection  of  Protectionists^ Arguments,"  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  reply  to  Sir  Vincent  Caillard's  papers  in 
the  National  Review.  The  primary  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissibility  of  the  bulk  of  sta- 
tistical evidence  used  in  discussing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  free  trade  or  protection.  The  fiscal  scheme 
advocated  by  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  is  absolutely  illusory, 
and  crumbles  away  under  the  test  of  analytical  criti- 
cism as  being  self-destructive  and  self-contradictory. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Macnamara  discusses  **  The  Chemical  The- 
ory of  Life."  Mr.  A.  P.  Sen  writes  an  article  repelling 
the  theory  that  English  education  creates  sedition  in 
India.  Mr.  F.  W.  Muller  writes  on  "The  Essential 
Falsehood  of  Christian  Science."  Christian  science  is 
to  him  the  apotheosis  of  nonsense.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilcox, 
writing  on  "  Insanity  and  Marriage,"  applauds  the  ac- 
tion of  Florida  and  one  or  two  other  American  States 
in  making  insanity  a  justification  for  divorce.  He 
would  also  allow  divorce  in  case  of  confirmed  drunken- 
ness. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  writes  a  very  pleasant  paper  on  the 
delights  of  becoming  possessed  of  a  library  in  middle 
age  after  having  been  kept  from  spoiling  the  flavor  of 
the  best  books  by  youthful  and  unappreciative  reading. 


Algernon  Cecil  writes  upon  hatd  Beaconsfleld,  and 
Lieat.-Col.  Carlyon  fiellairs  has  a  second  paper  npon 
*VThe  Navy  and  the  Engineer."  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt 
writes  a  poem,  describing  how,  when  "Terror's  footfall 
in  the  darkness  crashed  the  rose  imperial  of  our  de- 
light," 

I  saw  the  King  of  England,  hale  and  fair. 

Ride  out  with  a  great  train  throagh  London  Town. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  August  contains  an  elab- 
orately illustrated  paper  upon  Khartoum  and  its 
antiquities,  by  Mr.  John  Ward.  A  still  more  plenti- 
fully illustrated  paper  is  devoted  to  the  painters  of 
Japan.  It  is  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
account  of  Japanese  art  and  artists.  The  Hon.  R.  H. 
Brand  replies  to  Mr.  Kershaw's  paper  on  the  promotion 
of  trade  within  the  empire.  He  writes  from  the  stand* 
point  of  an  uncompromising  free  trader. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  in  a  paper  on  "Russia's  Latest 
Venture  in  Central  Asia,"  suggests  the  advisability  of 
making  a  railway  through  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  Russian  Central  Asian  lines  with  the  In- 
dian railway  system.  He  describes  what  has  been  done 
in  the  construction  of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  line, 
which  will  tap  the  whole  fertile  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and 
provide  direct  intercommunication  between  Central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  When  the  new  line  is  completed 
Russian  grain  will  be  sent  direct  into  Khanates,  while 
the  journey  for  Siberian  products  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  the  goods  being  sent  along  the  main  line  to 
Somali,  and  thence  direct  by  Orenburg  to  Central  Asia. 
The  article  would  have  been  improved  by  a  map. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  discusses  the  proposed  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Wedding  of  the  Oceans." 
The  construction  of  such  a  canal  would  reduce  distances 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  the  change  would  in 
many  instances  produce  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  British  trade  at  present  enjoys. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July  is  that  that  number  completes 
its  hundredth  year  of  publication.  It  is  announced 
that  the  October  issue  will  contain  an  article  dealing 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Review^  together  with 
some  portraits. 

The  opening  article  of  the  present  number  deals  with 
"  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire," 
the  results  of  the  Mexican  expedition  being  described 
in  detail.  An  article  on  "War  and  Poetry"  deals  with 
English  battle-poetry.  The  reviewer  remarks  upon  the 
extraordinary  absence  of  good  poetry  dealing  with  the 
recent  war.  The  only  poem  produced  by  the  war  which 
is  likely  to  live  is,  he  says,  one  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  poor  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  to  contrast  him  with  Lord  Byron.  The  reviewer 
explains  the  absence  of  good  poetry  on  the  Boer  war, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  modem  poets  have  always  writ- 
ten better  war-poetry  when  they  were  divided  from 
their  subject  by  time. 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 

There  is  a  paper  on  the  Albanian  question,  in  which 
the  reviewer  revives  an  old  suggestion  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  Albano-Grecian  state  on  the  model  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

"The  two  states  together,  it  is  urged,  could  easily 
check  the  progress  of  the  Slavs  and  keep  them  out  of 
Macedonia,  as  in  olden  times  Philip  of  Macedon,  assisted 
by  the  lUyrians— the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Albanians 
—succeeded  in  repelling  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 
Greece  would  gain  much  from  such  an  alliance.  The 
Albanians  are  warriors  bom  and  bred.  Their  existence 
for  centuries  past  has  been  a  continuous  fight-— now 
against  the  Turks,  now  against  the  Slavs.  When  in 
want  of  foreign  foes  they  keep  themselves  in  training 
by  their  internal  feuds.  To  Greece  such  allies  would  be 
invalnable.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Albanians 
would  profit  by  the  Greek  aptitude  for  a  seafaring  life. 
Their  coast  will  be  defended  by  the  Greek  fleet,  and 
Greek  enterprise  would  also  develop  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  cotmtry.  Moreover,  the  civilization 
of  the  Greeks  would  enable  Albania  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  education  and  of  a  political  organisa- 
tion. The  idea,  so  far  as  it  has  been  promulgated,  seems 
to  have  met  with  a  favorable  reception  among  the 
*  brethren.'  There  is  a  strong  racial  affinity  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Albanians." 

Even  under  present  conditions  the  Greeks  and  Alba- 
nians readily  assimilate,  and  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  is  made  up  of  Alba- 
nians. The  Albanian  is  mentally  not  inferior  to  some 
.  of  the  best  races  of  the  West.  He  shows  a  marvelous 
susceptibility  to  civilization,  and  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try easily  adapts  himself  to  the  modes  of  more  highly* 
onltaTed  peoples. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Colquhonn^s  book  "  The 
"Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  a  paper  on  the  education  bill, 
and  another  on  Victor  Hugo,  in  which  the  reviewer  says 
that  Hugo's  great  defect  as  a  writer  is  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  himself  ;  in  his  dramas  and  his  novels  he  can- 
not utterly  lose  himself  in  his  creations. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  chief  feature  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July 
is  Mr.  Swinburne's  appreciation  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, which  is  quoted  at  some  length  elsewhere.  The  num- 
ber opens  with  a  review  of  the  books  describing  the  tour 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  round  the  empire. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "The  Romance  of  India" 
reviews  Kipling's  "  Kim,"  Mrs.  Steele's  stories,  etc.,  but 
the  only  point  in  the  article  that  is  worth  quoting  is  the 
concluding  passage,  in  which  he  hazards  the  speculation 
that  some  day  it  may  be  said  that  the  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East  in  the  nineteenth  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  intellectual  era,  as  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  writers  did  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Who  can  tell  that  in  some  mud  cottage  in  a 
hamlet  on  the  plains  or  a  sheplierd's  cottage  in  the  hills 
there  may  not  at  this  moment  be  lying  a  babe  from 
whose  mouth  some  day  will  proceed  that  which  millions 
will  for  ages  accept  as  part  of  their  guidance  in  the  dif- 
ficult journey  of  life  ? 

There  is  an  article  on  James  Russell  Lowell.  The 
writer,  probably  from  temperament  or  from  religious 
prejudice,  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  most  important 
part  of  Lowell's  writings.  But  he  is  not  without  ap- 
preciation of  his  descriptive  work.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  have  written : 

"What  Lowell  more  or  less  did  in  all  his  activities 
was  to  extricate  the  finer  creed  of  his  forefathers  from 
its  coarser  and  more  obsolete  surroundings,  and  to  ap- 


ply the  sturdy  sagacity  and  strong  moral  sense,  the 
slirewd  humor,  and  deep,  if  limited,  feeling  of  the  old 
Puritan  to  the  problems  of  his  day.  These  qualities,  he 
held,  would  enable  them  to  guide  the  inevitable  demo- 
cratic tendencies  into  the  paths  of  downright  honesty 
and  sound  common  sense,  and  encounter  the  danger  of 
political  and  social  materialism  that  threatens  the  faith 
in  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  which  deals  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean  depths  which  lie  deeper  than  three  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  it  is  handled 
in  an  interesting  fashion.  The  fishes  which  inhabit 
those  great  depths  are  the  only  living  creatures  that  in- 
habit a  changeless  world.  Climate  plays  no  part  in 
their  lives,  seasons  are  unknown  to  them,  and  they  ex- 
perience no  change  of  temperature.  The  ocean  depths 
produce  no  vegetation,  and  yield  no  food  save  that 
which  descends  to  tliem  from  above.  In  that  cold,  still, 
and  noiseless  world  monotony  reigns  supreme.  Some 
of  the  fish  go  blind,  others  develop  huge  eyes,  while  a 
third  class  carry  their  own  lamps  with  them.  Many  of 
them  have  enormous  jaws,  and  some  are  able  to  swal- 
low fishes  much  larger  than  themselves.  Altogether 
the  article  makes  one  thankful  that  we  were  not  bom 

in  "  the  dark,  the  utter  dark,  where  the  blind  white  sea- 
snakes  are." 

There  are  several  literary  articles  of  more  than  usual 
note.  In  one  the  reviewer  endeavors  to  revive  the  repu- 
tation of  a  forgotten  poet,  George  Darley,  who  published 
his  works  between  1822  and  1841.  Another  literary  arti- 
cle of  great  length  and  importance  is  an  attempt  to 
give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Italian  poets  of  to-day. 

There  is  an  article  entitled  "  The  Efficiency  of  the 
Services,"  which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  Eng- 
land to  rest  content  with  a  system  which  produces  an 
uneducated  army,  an  ill-prepared  navy,  and  an  inade* 
quately  informed  foreign  office. 
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REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

OF  the  six  historical  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
for  July,  the  student  will  turn  with  most  interest 
to  the  account  of  Rostopchine,  the  heroic  Russian  who  is 
believed  to  have  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Moscow  rather  than 
to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  and  his  legions. 

The  Napoleonic  epoch  provides  the  matter  for  three 
other  articles.  The  first  describes  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments, made  in  view  of  the  elections  of  1818,  when  the 
imprisoned  Emperor  was  still  adored  in  France,  and 
when  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  government  ran  every  risk 
of  seeing  it  proved  to  the  world  how  little  had  been  de- 
sired by  the  country  the  Restoration  forced  upon  it. 
The  second,  entitled  "Napoleon  and  the  Popular 
Drama,''  shows  how  very  important  the  great  conqueror 
considered  the  amusement  of  the  people.  He  always 
foond  time,  even  when  actually  engaged  in  a  campaign, 
to  concern  himself  with  these  kinds  of  matters ;  and  by 
his  special  wish  plays  dealing  with  heroic  episodes,  of  a 
nature  to  evoke  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the 
spectators,  soon  took  the  place  of  the  comedies  of  intrigue 
which  had  delighted  the  Parisians  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry. 

The  letters  of  Mme.  de  Bemnsat,  written  between 
1815  md  1817,  though  not  directly  concerned  with  Napo- 
leon, giT8v  of  oottne^  many  amnsing  side-lightt  on  the 


Napoleonic  era,  especially  of  the  kind  of  simple  inci- 
dents laid  In  the  provinces,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
great  events  then  shaking  Europe  were  regarded  l^ 
French  provincials. 

The  centenary  of  Dumas  P^re  has  inspired  M.  Parigot 
to  write  a  curious  paper  concerning  Dumas'  value  as  an 
historian.  His  latest  critic  claims  that  even  if  he  con- 
cerned himself  very  little  with  historic  accuracy,  Dumas 
could  certainly  claim  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  intuitive  perception  of  ages  other  than  his  own. 
He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  recon- 
stituting the  mental  atmosphere  of  an  epoch.  His  he- 
roes and  heroines  were  intensely  living  creations-^-and 
this,  whether  they  had  had  actual  prototjrpes,  or 
whether  they  were  in  very  truth  the  children  of  his  im- 
agination. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Desmaresfb  oariom 
and  instructive  article  on  '* Inventors:  Their 
Good  and  Evil  Fortune."  Of  the  political  articles  the 
first  deals  with  '*  The  Situation  of  Italy,  especially  In 
relation  to  Tripoli." 

The  French  have  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  financial  side  of  their  colonial  possessions.  M.  Fteli 
contributes  a  short*  bat  none  the  less  TalnaUlo  pipv^ 
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ftpfiftfrnf^g  what  he  styles  "The  Piastre  Question  in 
Indo-China.**  Indo-China  has  to  deal  with  much  the 
same  problem  as  have  the  English  administrators  in 
India,  and  what  the  rupee  has  so  long  been  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  the  piastre  is  to  those  officials  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  doeely  connected  with  IndoChina. 

Tet  a  third  article  dealing  with  "  France's  Colonial 
Empire"  attempts  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  economical 
future  of  Martinique.  The  writer,  M.  Dassier,  denies 
that  there  is  the  slightest  necessity  for  evacuating  the 
Saland.  Martinique  is  now  in  a  very  peculiar  position. 
Any  and  every  experiment  may  be  tried,  and  M.  Dassier 
eridently  believes  that  French  capitalists  might  do 
worae  than  turn  their  attention  to  this  most  fertile  spot, 
especially  with  a  view  to  financing  coffee  estates.  The 
island  has  always  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
coffee  and  of  its  cocoa.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  abolition  of  slavery  put  an  end  to  the  splen- 
did prosperity  of  the  island.  There  now  seems  to  be 
an  idea  of  Importing  Chinese  labor,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Chinaman,  alone  of  human  beings,  seems 
dowered  with  a  practical  fatalism  which  makes  him 
strangely  indifferent  to  what  the  future  may  bring  him. 

Two  articles  are  devoted  to  Siam.  The  one  by  M. 
Savine  describes  at  great  length  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  who  is  now  visit- 
ing Europe  ;  while  the  other  is  ominously  entitled 
"Siam  :  the  Coming  Confiict.^ 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  Piedmont  Insurrection 
of  1799,  a  scientific  niission  undertalcen  by  Dumas  P6re, 
"The  French  Theatrical  Financial  Crisis,"  and  an 
amusing  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  Napoleon's 
somewhat  foolish  brother,  Luclen. 


LA  REVUE. 

MCHISrET  writes  with  warm  admiration  in  La 
,  Revue  for  July  of  the  widely  read  and  most 
influential  Polish  novelist  and  journalist,  Alexandre 
Glowacki.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  modern  writer,  after 
reading  whom  we  do  not  feel  as  if  we  *'  had  been  eating 
soap.**-  Glowacki  is  far  better  known  as  "Bolesaw 
Prus."  It  is  enough,  says  M.  Ch6ret,  to  say  these  two 
words  to  a  Pole  for  a  broad  smile  to  light  up  his  face. 
He  smiles  first  because  he  is  devoted  to  Glowacki,  and 
secondly  because  he  remembers  the  genial  Dickenso- 
nian  humor  of  his  many  and  widely  read  works — some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes.  Glowacki's  message  to  his 
countrymen  is  that  this  their  light  afiliction  endures 
only  for  a  moment ;  it  is  but  such  as  all  great  peoples 
must  endure.  It  will  not  permanently  affect  their  des- 
tinies. As  for  the  eventual  independence  of  Poland, 
Glowacli  i  seems  to  consider  it  too  obvious  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Besides  writing  tales  and  novels,  he  is  a  jour- 
nalist of  great  distinction  ;  and  contributes  to  one  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  Polish  papers  a  brilliantly 
clever  weekly  chronlqu^.  In  his  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature  and  delicacy  of  humor,  M.  Ch6ret  would 
place  Glowacki  before  Dickens.  Unlike  Gorky  and 
Tchekhoff,  he  seeks  for  goodness  and  kindliness  in  life. 
Following  this  article  is  a  translation  of  one  of  his 
stories,  "The  Spy." 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  SPELLING  REFORM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Renard,  writing  on  spelling  reform,  says  that  dele- 
gtttfls  from  the  Higher  Board  of  Education  in  France 


and  the  French  Academy  are  shortly  to  examine  a  proj- 
ect of  spelling  reform,  supported  by  several  well-known 
men  of  letters  and  grammarians.  The  chief  points  to 
be  discussed  are :  (I)  Frenchifying  foreign  words  in 
common  use;  (2)  unifying  spelling;  (8)  simplifying 
double  consonants,  ph,  th,  etc. ;  (4)  getting  rid  of  double 
consonants. 

THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

THE  most  interesting  article  of  the  usual  three 
contained  in  the  current  issue  of  Vragen  des 
Ti^ds  is  that  on  **  Insurance  Against  Being  Out  of 
Work,**  with  special  reference  to  what  is  being  done  in 
Ghent.  This  new  form  of  insurance  arose  out  of  an 
exceptional  crisis ;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  Rotterdam  some  years  ago,  but  was  not  suc- 
ces.sf  ul,  owing  to  difficulties  and  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  way  of  helping  the  unemployed.  In  certain 
towns  in  Swits^rland  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  is 
in  force  ;  but  in  Ghent  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  in 
a  manner  that  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  there  is 
very  little  fear  that  the  subsidy  given  to  workmen*s 
unions  will  lead  to  the  demoralization  of  those  assisted. 
The  writer  enters  into  details,  and  the  complete  article 
is  worth  reading  by  labor  leaders  and  others  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  The  other  articles 
are  a  learned  dissertation  on  **  Penal  Law  and  Criminal 
Anthropology,*'  and  some  remarks  on  **  Letters  of  Mul- 
tatuli  and  Huet.** 

Dc  Qids  opens  with  a  novel  by  Augusta  de  Wit, 
"  The  Goddess  Who  Watches,"  to  give  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  title.  It  is  good  reading.  This  is  followed 
by  an  article  on  Mr.  Hall  as  a  minister,  which  will  be 
chiefiy  interesting  to  those  only  who  are  associated  with, 
or  follow  intimately,  the  political  circumstances  of 
Holland.  The  next  article,  according  to  a  footnote,  is 
rendered  less  interesting  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
South  Africa  ;  it  discusses  the  *  *  Boer  Movement  **  in 
America,  and  gives  reasons  why  Americans  should  be 
and  are  in  favor  of  the  Boers.  "  In  no  other  country,'* 
says  the  writer,  "is  the  will  of  the  i)eople  more  power- 
ful ;  **  and  the  will  of  th^  people  in  this  instance,  in  his 
opinion,  is  in  favor  of  freedom.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  friends  of  the  Boers  because  they 
are  lovers  of  freedom.  Dr.  SingePs  observations  on  old- 
time  traveling  are  pleasant  and  amusing  reading,  but 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is  new  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Nieuwenhuis  tells  us  of  the  increase  of 
Dutch  infiuence  in  Borneo ;  he  describes  the  progress 
made  with  the  tribes  extending  to  Sarawak  and  else- 
where, and  shows  that  the  influence  of  Holland  is  cer- 
tainly extending. 

In  Elsevier  we  turn  at  once  to  the  article  on  Jap- 
anese printing,  with  its  reproductions  of  pictures  to 
be  found  on  Japanese  decorative  papers  and  the  like. 
A  separate  portrait  of  Professor  Rosenstein,  and  a 
glowing  sketch  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  together  with 
the  customary  character  sketch  of  an  artist  of  note, 
a  short  story,  and  other  features  make  up  an  average 
number. 

Woord  en  Beeld  contains  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  exhibition  of  ancient  art,— pictures,  clocks,  plate, 
etc.,— at  Deventer ;  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  the  career 
of  J.  C.  van  Marken,  well  known  in  industrial  circles ; 
a  itory,  mosio,  and  piotures. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Copper,  Besaemerlilngof,  J.  Donglaa.  CuM.  3n1y. 

Copper  in  the  Uni)«d  Htntes.  J.  P.  Cbanntng,  CuM.  Jnly. 
CornwAll,  EiiBlnnd.  Flsli.  Tin.  and  Copper  Industrie*  of. 

J.  Ian  be  11.  Lone. 
Cotton  MaiMifBfturo  In  tlie  N.irlli  ;^imI  s..,h1,.  H.  G.  Klt- 

Oounl'rv'Homl-'.MBklnB  of  a-V..  Tho  EKerniil  Aspect  of 

of  the  Honae.  C.  A.  MarUn.  CL*. 
Oonntry  Houwh  nt  MtlUonalres.  P.  S.  Arnett.  Alas. 
Cuwbor.  Lite  of  the.  D.  Maehay.  Mun. 
Cramsr.  Mr».  M.  E.,  Sketch  of.  C.  B.  Patlereon,  Mind. 
"      ■       '    ■       "  —  -    ■■    —    p„[rhni,l<o.  OutW 

Caw. 

.  A.  G.  Rob- 

Cuba.  Munlcliml  (invr-rnmen  tin.  V.S.rlark.  AMRB. 
-Cnbnn  Raciproelt^  f  Lft  Vf  ¥»<■•■  Ch.>  TnilU  "i,  O.  Qanton, 

Cuba's  Claim  ITpnn  tliP  Uiilteil  States.  O.  H.  Piatt,  NAR. 

Cyprus  Under  British  Kule.  R.  H.  Lang.  Black. 

Danish  West  IiiilleH.  L'ham. 

Oarler.  Gevrse.  «R.  July. 

Davis,  Riclmnl  HardlnK.  and  the  Real  Olancho.  W.  H.  Por- 
ter. Bliman. 

Decapods.  Laat  Stand  of  the,  F.  T.  Bullen.  Str. 

Declaration  of  In  dependence.  Hnmes  of  Uie  Signers  of  the, 
Martha  B.  CInrk.  AMonM.  Julv. 

Democrncy.  American,  versus  »!cience,  .1.  Juasleu,  Revue. 
Angnst  1. 

Desert.  Tlie,  V.  ?,.  Beed.  Allan t. 

Dickens.  trhnrleH.  A.  V.  Rivlnbiirnc.  QR.  July. 

Olroe-Novelist.  Confessions  iif  h,  (■.  Buraess,  Bkman. 

DisenseB.  Anile  InfPcliouo.  Cerlaln  l^ecullnrltles  of.  Dr. 
Zwelfel.  Dent.  July. 

-iverslonBofSonieMill.   ... 

Do«.  Sheep.  Trlalsai  TmutI 

DoKran:  Do  We  Need  It?  8 ^ _ 

DoBS.FamonH.nf  Fiction.  1\  W.Jay.  Bad. 

Drama.  Bases  of  tlie-  11..  The  At-tor.  Margneril«  MerlnKlOn. 
Bkman. 

Drama,  Modem  EnKli»1i  nnd  French,  Edin.  July. 

Drama,  Poetlr.  Revival  (if,  K.  Gosse.  Atlant. 

Dramatics,  Col  live  Girls',  Alice  K.  Fallows.  Mun. 

Drown  InitM  an,  tinn-  to  Save  a.  A.  MeflerE.  O. 

Dnck-HhootinK  In  British  Columbia.  R.  Lecklt^Ewlng.  Bad. 

Duel,  The  EfTort  to  Abolish  the.  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  et  Au- 
trfi-he-Es(e.NAR. 

Dumas,  AlexHnilrc.  the  Elder,  Dial.  July  18;  W.  Southwlck, 

pmSi. 

Dumas.  Alexandre,  jj.ri.  as  Historian.  H.  Parl((ot.  RPar. 

July  15. 
Dumas.  Alexandre.  ii.Te,  Seleniiflc  Mission  of.  G.  Dubols- 
Desaulic,  N.m.  July  " 
■      lakesand  Volen„.„„,„. 

ieChani[iiiB.UIt.July. 

Education : 
American  School  at  Athens.  J.  R.  Wheeler.  Out. 
Art  and  Education.  ().  E.  Blsfiell.  MunA.  Jnne. 
ColleBe,  Small.  Ailju'^tnient  of   the.  to  Our  Educational 

SyBlem^.W.  DeW.  Hyde.  Out. 
Coneges,  Deucheil.  Future  of  tho,  G.  Harris,  Out. 
Feminine  Mind  Worshln.  J.  Swlnliurne,  WeaC. 
Garden.  School,  as  an  Eilucallonal  Factor.  Lydia  South- 
ard, NEuK. 
Gardens,  Sclioot,  D.  J.  Cnmby.  Out. 
Pictures  Id  tliu  IMhllc  Schools,  Winifred  Buck,  MunA. 


., ol  of  the  South,  Out. 

Electric  Mine  Locomotive.  U.  Gibbs.  CaaM,  July. 

Electric  Traction  (or  Main  Line  Railways,  C.  r.  Child,  Eng. 

Electricity  In  Mlnlnv,  W.  B.  Clarke.  CasM.  July. 

Engineering.  Trend  of  PriceB  In.  t;.  L.  Reilfleld.  Eng. 

England,  Country  Life  In.  Lady  Colin  Campbell.  Man. 

England:  see  Great  Britain. 

English  Customs  Fifty  Years  Ago.  LeIsH. 

Eiwlish  Scenery,  Causes  of.  Edin.  July. 

EiJoylng.  Art  of,  L.  C.  Ash  worth.  Mind. 

Birfscopacy,  High-Church.  Origin  of,  A.  C.  McOlflert,  AJT, 

Esher,  tord,-One  of  the  Builders  of  Our  Law,  ALR. 
European  Snobbery,  SymljoUsm  of.  J.  Dowman,  Arena. 
Evangeline,  The  Land  of.  Mary  J.  Mayer.  Crlt. 
Farmer,  New  Englaud,  Day's  Work  of  a,  H.  F.  Day,  Ev. 
Fauna,  Coelvnlernte.  of  Womls  Hole.  C,  W.  HargltC,  ANat. 

July. 
Fiction,  Some  Phases  in,  W.  Slchel.  Fort. 
Fiction.  Some  Racial  Contrasts  In,  Edin,  July. 
Fisherman.  The  DeejvSea.  Mac. 
Flagler.  Henry  Morilson,  8.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Folklore.  (Juernaey.  T.  L.  L.  Teeling.  Gent. 
Formatorles  versus  Reformatories.^.  B.  F 


formatories.^.  B.  Feagin,  SocS. 

~  Cmiat'Llne,  Northern— II.,  C.  Lenth^rlc,  RDM,  July  16. 
-     ■       on,  Touring,  of  France,  A.  Castalsne.  Harp. 
Second,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the,  Edin,  July. 


England.^  France,  and  tfao  IIed1lm«neui,  A.  White.  Re- 

ieneratlon.  Now,  E.  Monttort,  Kevue,  August  1. 

n,  RGen. 


im.   p  ran< 

July  IS. 

ijiierary  Uenen , _.  

Orthographic  Reform,  A.  Rennrd,  Rem 


Parisian  ElectlanB,  P.  Li^range  and  J.  ile  Nnuvion.  F 
.Squudrons.  New  Fiylna.  A.  S.  Hurd.  Fnrt. 
Synillciiles,  A  Y<«.rof.V.BrnQtii.RGen,July. 
Unlvi-rsil.ies.  Fciundallon  of  the,  L.  Llard,  RPar,  Augnat  1. 
Frederick  the  Un-at,  Apropos  of  a  Statue  of.  foe  America.  K. 

Frederick  the  OreaUL.  Paul-DubolB,  RDM.  July  16. 
Future,  Forotelllng  of  the,  M.  MaBterllnck,  Fort. 
Game.  Big,  ShontJng  In  Rusata,  E.  M.  Sykss,  Bad. 
OardeOB.  Artistic  ravate.  In  America.  InlS. 
"      ■  ■  -"   "      ownsencl.  r-   ' 

GariienZ  True~6rderiiiKOf.  E.'K.  Hot 
Garibaldi.  Anita,  Lena  L.  Pepper.  t"h 
Qarrlck,  David,  Wlnslow's  Life  of,  R 
Baa.  Producer.  T.  J.  Rowan,  Cb»M. 
Georgia  Gave niorahlp  Campaign.  AURR. 

Alsace-Lorraine  and  William  11.,  K.  Blind,  Fort. 

Antl-Brillsh  Movement.  O.  Eltzliaeher.  NlneC. 

llorllii    Ci"!!!.-!!.    Knlaer    TorsuB    the.    W.    E.  HotJ^hklaa. 

Ehi;l,M"]"i.Tiil  ii"rTi!Nny  After  the  South  African  War.  J. 

L  Hi.shf.ir.l,Ciuilem. 
Holyiilnhe.  I 'ri.R'...  as  Chancellor.  Dent,  July. 

Miinkiiuil  Housing  in  Oer- "■■   ■>"-■-—  '■- 

Piin-Germatiism.  gR.  July. 

Women  Novelists  of  Germany.  Mra.  S.  B.  Smith.  Chaut. 

Ohello,  Poetry  of   the,— Morrla    Boscnfeld,  A.  CrAhaage 


lergengren.  BB, 


r.  Mun  A,  June. 


tioveriirnentiil  Ownership  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telepbon*. 

Great  Hrltuin:  see  also  South  A 
Army  and  Navy,  Efflclenc)-  In 
Cabinet.  Changea  in  the,  Furt. 
Cdlonlal  Conference,  OR,  July. 
Colonial  PremlBra,  WTt.  Stead.  RRL. 
Colonial  Qnestlon  Then  and  Now,  J.  A.  Ewan,  Can. 
Colonies  After  the  Conferenc«,  Fori, 
Continental  Enlanjilcroontfc  Lord  SallBbnry  and.  NntR. 
Coronation  11  r  the  King  of  Enitland,  QR.  July. 
Ouke  and  Uuchess  of  Cornwall.  Imperial  Pilgrimage  of 

Ihe.qR.July. 
Eriuca^on  BIH  M.  F.  Glaneey.  Dob.  July :  Edin.  July;  F. 

Greenwood,  NlneC. 
Edwards.  The  Seven,  A.  H.  V.  Colqnhonn,  Can. 
Fleet.  Peace  Distribution  of  the,  L,  H.  Hordern.  USM. 
Germany  and  England  After  the  War.  J.  L,  BuBjford.  Con- 
Imperialism.  Economic  Taproot  of,  J.  A.  Hnbaon.  Contom. 
King's  Illness  und  the  CoroDatiou.Lady  Jaune,  PMU. 
Liberal  Party—Post  and  Future,  J,  A.  Spender,  Conlun. 
MercauiilH  Marine.  British  Sailor*  and  l^e.  NatR. 
Navy  and  the  Englnoer-II.,  C.  Bell alra.  Mod R. 
OinvrrH.  Report  on  the  Eduoatlon  of,  F.  N.  Maude.  UBM. 
Prime  Minister.  The.  M.  Macdonaeli.  Fort. 
Protccllonlsls'  A  ruuroents.  ImperfBclion  of.  West. 
Salisbury.  Lord.  Renignatloii  of,  W.  T.  Steail,  RRL. 
Soverolgii*  nnd  Coronations  nf  the  Past,  W.  R.  Stewart. 

Steamship  Sabaldtes   and   the    Buslueaa  Position  of  UlO 
Co  on  try,  BnnkL. 

Trade,  British  PreferenUal.  J.  Charlton.  NAR. 

Trade  WithiD  the  Empire.  R.  H.  Brand.  MonR. 

Ti.nx)>s  of  the  Anoovln  Kings.  C.  Hallett,  NineC. 

War.  t^ontb  Afrieno,  Maral  of  the,F.  A.  Whilp.  West. 
Orral  K™(tm,  Tho.  J.  Horner,  CaoM. 
Grouse  Shooting  in  yorkshlre.  Agnea  Lookwood.  PMM. 
OuIu>t.FrnncolB-Plerre-Gntllnume.R,Blennerha»sett.NalEt. 
Gun,  The  New.  That  Shoota  Twenty-one  Mll«.  AMRR. 
Hale.  Edward  Everett :  Memories  of  a  Huadreil  Years~X., 

Harolltun.  Alexandar.  Huut  tor  the  Mother  of,  Gertrude 

Atherton.  NAR. 
Hampton.  Wade,  B.  J.  Ramage.  St.,  July. 
Hnrte,  Bret,  Amerk^an  Humor  and,  O.  &..  Chesterton,  Crit. 
Harte,  Bret.  U.  C.  Mcrwln, Atlant. 

Hawthorne.  Nalhnnlel.  as  Romancer.  E.  W.  Bowen,  MRN. 
"  ■  ....,-.     Ancient  Peoples,  Intercourse  Between 


the.  C.  M.  Cr 

Heine  and  Mn  1)1 
Heine,  Heirirj-  li 
Heredity  in  \t..: 
Hlawatbauii.l  il 


urn.  Hmi 


{.  Le  Gall lenne.  Cos. 
.I.T.  BL'. 

ml.  F.A.Woods.  PopS, 
-.  C.  L.  Henning,  OC, 
1   His  Summer  Uonc^ 
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Hlndostan,  Health  Conditions  of,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
Horse-Raising  in  the  North  of  England,  R.  Ord,  Bad. 
Horse-Shoes  and  Horse-Shoeing,  Folklore  of,  G.  Fleming, 

NineC. 
Humanity,  Completion  of,  Luclnda  B.  Chandler,  Mind. 
Hugo,  Victor,  F.  Weitenkampf.  BB;  Edin,  July. 
Hu8,  John,  Last  Letters  of,  H.  B.  Workman,  LQ,  July. 
Hymnody,  Modern,  Study  of,  W.  G.  Horder,  Hart. 
Illinois,  Local  Self-Government  in,  C.  E.  Crafts,  MunA,  June. 
Immortality— II.,  From  the  Scientific  Standpoint,  Emma  M. 

Caillard,  Contem. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 

Last  Things,  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  LQ,  July. 
India,  Conditions  in,  and  Indian  Critics,  J.  D.  Rees,  Fort. 
India,  Education  and  Sedition  in,  A.  P.  Sen,  West. 
India,  Tlie  Romance  of,  QR,  July. 
Indian  Harbor— An  Ideal  American  Estate,  T.  W.  Burgess, 

CLA. 
Indian  Reservations  of  the  United  States,  E.  Porritt,  LeisH. 
Indo-Chiua.  Piastre  Question  in,  P.  Paris,  Nou.  July  1. 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  B.  R.  Wise, 
^  NatR. 
Industrial  Commis8ion,United  States,  E.  D.  Durand.QJEcon. 
Inventions,  Modern,  Anticipations  of,  by  Men  of  Letters,  J. 

Johnston.  CasM. 
Inventors,  Fate  of.  H.  Desmarest,  Nou,  July  1. 
Insanity  and  Marriage,  A.  W.  W^ilcox,  West. 
Ireland,  Cooperation  in,  H.  Plunkett,  SocS. 
Iron  and  Steel,  Economic  Production  of,  T.  W.  Robinson, 

CasM,  July. 
Isthmian  Canal  Decision,  Common  Sense  of  the,  Ene. 
Isthmian  Canal:   Factors  Affecting  the  Choice  of  Route, 

E.  R.  Johnson,  QJEcon. 
Italy  and  the  Triplice,  L.  Sanders,  NineC. 
Italy,  August  in,  Edith  Wharton,  Scrib. 
Italy,  Financial  and  Industrial  Outlook  of,  G.  Tosti,  AJ8, 

July. 
Italian  Writers  of  To-day,  S.  de  Fomaro,  Crit. 
Japan  as  I  Knew  It,  D.  Sladen,  LeisH. 
Jesuitical  Occultism,  J.  R.  Phelps,  Mind. 
Jesus,  The  Occupation  of,  J.  H.  Harris,  LQ,  July. 
Jonah,  Sign  of :  What  Was  It  ?    B.  W.  Bai^on,  Bib. 
Juras,  The  French,  Caroline  S.  Domett.  Chaut. 
Keller,  Helen :  The  Story  of  My  Life-V.,  LHJ. 
Khartoum,  J.  Ward,  MonR. 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  on  Western  Civilization,  J.  Iverach,  LQ, 

July. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Harbor  of,  Cham. 
I^abor :  How  It  is  Organized,  R.  S.  Baker,  WW. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  Poetry  of,  W.  P.  Woolf,  SR,  July 
Lapland  in  Summer,  Cr.  S.  Davies,  Corn. 
Law  as  Treated  In  Fiction,  A.  R.  Campbell,  GBag. 
Law,  Common,  of  the  Federal  Courts,  E.  C.  Eliot,  ALR. 
Law,  German,  Interesting  Features  of,  R.  Dulon,  ALR. 
Law,  Positive,  Nature  and  Province  of,  V.  Morse,  ALR. 
Leo  XIII.,  Political  Economy  of— II.,  C.  S.  Devas,  Dub, July. 
Library  and  the  Public,  F.  weit-enkampf,  Mun. 
Library,  On  Becoming  Possessed  of  a,  J.  A.  Gibson,  West. 
Life,  Cnemical  Theory  of,  N.  C.  Macnamara,  West. 
Literature,  Continental,  Year  of.  Dial,  August  1. 
Literature:  The  Golden  Age  of  English  Prose,  QR^uly. 
Locomotive  Construction,  Continental— III.,  C.  R.  King, 

Eng. 
London,  Canada,  H.  S.  Culver,  SocS. 
London  in  the  Coronation  Pei'iod,  P.  Bigelow,  NatM. 
London,  Literary,  Artistic  and  Bohemian,  in  the  Seventies 

— IV.^.  H.  Hager,  Bkman. 
London,  Royal  Palaces  of,  Edin,  July. 
I^ndon  Society,  Emily  H.  Westfleld,  Cos. 
Ijondon :  Tlie  Reconstruction  of  Hainault  Forest,  R.  Hun- 
ter, NineC. 
Lowell,  James  Russell.  QR,  July. 

Lynch  Law  In  Texas  in  the  Sixties,  J.  C.  Terrell,  GBag. 
"Macbeth:"  Is  It  a  Study  of  Queen  Elizabeth?  V.  J.  Mc- 

Nabb,  Dub.  July. 
Machinery  and  Labor,  H.  White,  Gunt. 
Maine,  An  American  Forest  Preserve  in,  WW. 
Marriage  Among  Eminent  Men,  E.  L.  Thomdike,  PopS. 
Marriages,  Mystic,  M.  Reed,  Mac. 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  Field  Notes  of  a  Geologist  in, 

T.  A.  Jaggar,  PopS. 
Martinique,  Economic  Future  of,  P.  Dassier^ou,  July  15. 
Martinique:  The  Romance  of  Yesterday,  W.  R.  H.  Trow- 
bridge, Temp. 
Mascalonge,  A  Matter  of,  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Men,  What  Men  Lik«  in,  R.  Pyke^os. 
MereJkovskl,  Dmitri,  Katharine  Wylde,  Contem. 
Metric  System,  Practical  View  of  the,  E.  S.  Gould,  CasM. 
Mexican  Railway  System,  V.  M.  Braschi  and  E.  Ordoflez, 

CasM. 
Michelet,  Marriage  of,  D.  Hal6vy,  RPar,  August  1. 
Miles,  Gheorge  H.,  T.  V.  Spring,  Kos. 
Millionaire,  Luxuries  of  the— ll.,  F.  S.  Amett,  Ains. 
Milton,  John,  Present  State  of  the  ('ottagc  of,  T.  Hopkins, 

LeisH. 
Mining,  Compressed  Air  in,  E.  A.  Rix,  CasM,  July. 


Mining,  Electricity  in,  W.  B.  Clarke,  CasM,  July. 
Mining,  Hydraulic,  G.  H.  Evans,  CasM,  July. 
Mining,  Water  Power  in,  A.  P.  Brayton,  CasM,  July. 
Ministry,  Better  Education  of  the.  G.  G.  Findlay,  LQ,  July. 
Mint,  Lnited  States,  at  Philadelphia,  A.  Mathews,  Era. 
Missions : 
Austria,  **Lo8  von  Rom"  Movement  in,  J.  G.  Canning- 
ham,  MisR.  % 
Bithynia  High  School  and  Boys*  Orphanage,  R.  Chambers. 

MisH. 
China,  South,  Country  Chapels  in,  MisH. 
Colombia,  President  Conditions  and  Prosoects  in,  MiaR. 
Damascus.  Christianity  in,  J.  Kelman,  MisR. 
Dewey,  Rev.  Willis  C,  Work  of.  C.  F.  Gates,  MisH. 
Guclieng,  Story  of— II..  S.  McFarlane,  MisR. 
Indian  Training  School  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR. 
International  Missionary  L^uion,  Annual  Session  of  the, 

MisR. 
Islam,  Effort  to  Reform,  S.  Khan,  MisR. 
Islam,  Relation  of  the  Church  to,  E.  Sell.  MisR. 
**  Long  Ju-Ju,"  Downfall  of  the,  J.Johnston,  MisR. 
Missionary  Outlook,  C.  H.  Fenn.  MisR. 
Parker,  Peter :  Physician,  Missionary,  and  Diplomat,  H.  C. 

Trumbull,  MisR. 
Taylor,  Bishop  William,  World  Evangelist,  MisR. 
Vellore,  India,  Municipal  Reform  in,  J.  Strong,  Soc5. 
Yale  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  H.  P.  Beach,  MisH. 
Mitchell,  John,  and  What  He  Stands  for,  L.  Stiffens,  McCl. 
Mithra  and  the  Imperial  I^ower  of  Rome,  F.  Cumontl,  OC. 
"Monthly  Review^'  in  the  Eighteentli  Century,  G.  PastOQ, 

MonR. 
Mormonism  not  a  Menace,  J.  R.  Winder,  NatM. 
Mosquito,  Natural  History  of  the,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  Aogost  1. 
Mosquito  Problem,  Water-Garden  and  the,  W.  L.  Under- 
wood, CLA. 
Mountain  Climbs  in  Britain,  Most  Difficult,  G.  D.  Abraham, 

PMM. 
Mountaineering  as  a  Profession,  F.  Gribble,  O. 
Municipal  Art  Notes,  MunA,  June. 

Municipal  Housing  in  Germany.  K.  Btlcher,  MunA,  June. 
Municipal  Socialism  in  Great  Britain,  J.  Boyle,  MunA,  June. 
Music,  Epochs  of,— The  Cantata  and  the  Oratorio,  C.  Bel- 

laigue,  RDM,  August  1. 
Musketry  Practice,  New,  in  England,  A.  H.  Broadwell,  Str. 
Nature  Study  in  London,  E.  Step.  PMM. 
Naval  Architecture,  ^Esthetics  of,  W.  J.  Fletcher,  NineC. 
Naval  Battle,  The  Next:  A  Forecast,  Black. 
Naval  Warfare,  The  Search-Light  in,  NatR. 
Nebraska,  Story  of,  W.  R.  Lighton,  Pear. 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  J.  E.  Gore,  Gent. 
New  Hampshire,  "Summer  People  Industry"  of,  WW. 
New  Tiiought  Teachings,  Some.  Julia  I.  Patton,  Mind. 
New  York,  Legislative  Interference  in,  J.  G.  Agar,  MunA, 

June. 
New  York,  Literary  Landmarks  of— II.,  C.  Hemstreet,  Crit. 
New  York,  Problem  of  Life  in,  W.  Creedmoor,  Mun. 
New  York,  The  Naming  of,  Gertrude  Van  R.  Wickham, 

AMonM,  July. 
New  York,  The  New,  R.  Blackshaw,  Cent. 
New  York  to  Chicago— ao  Hours,  R.  Doubleday.  WW. 
Newspapers,  Attacking  the,  F.  M.  Colby,  Bkman. 
Nickel-Steel,  Practical  Development  of,  H.  F.  J.  Porter, 

CasM. 
Nome  District,  Alaska,  Gold  Mining  in  the,  Madge  Arrow- 
smith,  Mun. 
Ocean  Travellers,  State  Protection  for,  G.  W.  Melville,  NAR. 
Ohio,  Home  Rule  in,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  MunA,  June. 
Opal-Fields  of  New  South  Wales,  Cham. 
Organisms,  Vital  Activity  of,  W.  McDonald,  Dub,  July. 
Orlnda,  The  Matchless,  Elinor  M.  Buckingham,  SK,  Jaly. 
Pacific,  Commerce  of  the,  O.  P.  Austin,  NEitGM. 
Pacific,  Mastery  of  the,  Edin,  July. 
Pacific  .Shore,  Picturesque  Islands  off  the,  WW. 
Palestine  and  Syria,  Summer  in,  F.  J.  Bliss,  Bib. 
Panama  Route  for  a  Ship  Canal— II.,  W.  H.  Burr,  PojiS. 
Parkman,  Francis,  the  Man,  J.  S.  Bassett,  SR,  Jaly. 
Parliament,  First  Impressions  of,  G.  Toulmin,  PMM. 
Partridge's  Roll  Call,  W.  J.  Long,  O. 
Party,  Strong  Opposition,  Need  of  a,  G.  Gunton,  Gont. 
Paul,  Social  Teaching  of —VII.,  The  Family,  S.  MathewB,  BIK 
Pel^e,  Mont,  in  Its  flight,  A.  Heilprin,  McCl. 
Pel6c,  Tragedy  of— VI.,  G.  Kennan,  Out. 
Pennsylvania  Rippers,  The,  C.  R.  Vvoodruff  JVfnnA,  Jaoe. 
Philadelphia,  Beautifying  of,  W.  W.  Bunn,  Era. 
Philippine  Policy,  Why^I  Oppose  Our,  R.  E.  Bisbee,  Arena. 
Philippines:  Moros  in  Peace  and  War,  O.  K.  Davis,  Man. 
Photography : 
Architectural  Photography— VIII.,  H.  C.  Delery,  PhoT. 
(Camera,  Copying  and  Enlarging,  G.  B.  Hutchiogs,  WPM, 

July. 
Development,  Cliemistry  of,  W.  I.  Scandlln,  CDR. 
Exposure  Out-of-doors,  WPM,  July. 
Fhishlight  Portraiture,  F.  Raymer,  WPM,  July. 
Imogen  Sulphite,  F.  C.  Lambert,  PhoT. 
Iron  and  Steel,  Photo-Microscopy  of,  M.  A.  Richard8«Fliflir 


INDEX  TO  PBRtODICALS. 


Laadsoan  Photofnptar— ni..  About  Apparattu,  T.  Tol- 


ijl^k  Photosraphr  Ontdoors  st,  E.  H.  WlUl&mioD,  Jr„ 

Ortol:  A  Good  Dnveloper.  F,  B.  Hargett.CDR 
Orctyiw.  T.  Manly,  WPM,  Joly. 
Photography,  Thu  New.  C.  U.  CaIBd,  Mnn. 
PUt^peedH.  VariatlonB  In.  H.  WiiDiel.  Jr.,  PhoT. 
Print«,Dn™blUty  of,  H.  Pab«t,  PhoT. 
SauhorH  Photography.  H.  F.  Oliver.  CDR. 
PledmontCM  InBurrectloD  of  17W.  E.  Qacbot,  Kon,  Jolf  1. 


Pis  Sticking  Id  Morocco.  M.  Wrlvht.  O. 

PlgB,  Law  Begjirdlng- R- V- " "" 

Poe.  Edsar  AOui,  World-A 


'■  Roger*.  QBag. 


PoetrjroICoiirtaBncICoraDatlaTiB.  R.  E.  VernMe.  Mac. 

PoebT,  War  and.  EdlD.  Jul*. 

PoeCa.  Ilallan,  of  To-day.  QR,  Jnly. 

Poets  LAUreate  of  Englnnd.  T.  Seccombe,  Bknkan. 

PolMDOOS  Plants  and  Sbrabe  of  the  Woods.  W.  8.  Rice,  O. 

Polo,  Ancient  and  Modern,  CO.  Tnnier.CLA. 

Polygainy.  Amerlcnn.  OHola  of.  J.  Smith.  Arena. 

Porto  Riran  Law  Codes.  The  New.  AMRR. 

Prairies.  The  SamiDer.  C,  M.  Harger.  CLA. 

Primeval  North-American.  C.  Hallock.  Harp. 

Princeton  UnlvenUy,  R.  Bridges,  Oat. 

Productive  Forces.  Varlatloo  of, C.  J.  Bullock.  QJSoon. 

pTDtntaDtlsm,  Formative  Principle  of.  J.  W.  Richard,  Loth, 

Protnsta'ntlsm  In  America,  Preaent  Policy  of,  R.  M.  Raab, 

Psalms  of  David,  E.  H.  Dewart.  MRN. 

Public  Lite.  Amenities  ofJUac. 

Pygmies.  The  Atrlcan,  S.  P.  Veraer,  Atlaa_ 

Queens  of  Enrope.  MargSiret  Sherrington.  Uan. 

Qnlller-Couch,  A.  T..  A^lslt  to,  W.  W.  Whltelook,  BB. 

Racee.  At  the.  A.  Ruhl.  O. 

Radlo-A^ctlvity,  R.  K.  Duncan.^Harp. 

>.  R.  H.  Wbltten,  MonA. 

ReUgion'and  the  Tlme-Procoss.  A.  O.  Loveioy,  AJT.  July. 
Religions  CoDiclou«ness,  llie,  C.  G.  ShH.w,  Hart. 
"  ReLlgloua  Oarb  "  Decisions.  S.  FltsSlmons.  Cath. 

.enalsHance:  WhatWasIt?  W.  Potts,  Mac. 

;lce-Farmlng.  The  New.  In  the  South.  D.  A.  Wllley.  AMRR. 

ilghts.  Natural,  N.  C.  Butler.  ALR. 
Rocketellflr,  William.  3.  E.  Moflett,  Cos. 

tockles  \o  the  Coast.  Vacation  Resorts  from  the.  WW. 

toebling,  Washington  A..  Sketch  of,  CaaH. 

•^ - '■'     ■     -    -    ■   ".  Stevens.  Con- 


losebery.  Lord,  T.  P.  OX'ounor.  Pear. 

tothlemurcbiu— IV.,  Loch-an-Ellan.  H.  MacmlllaD.  AJ. 

toumanla.  Jews  In,  G.  Rousriet.  RSoc.  July. 


Rusaiaii  Press.'  67  Savitch  and  H.  linfajnlne.  flevue,  An- 

Sab^h.New  England  Colonial.  Lucy  A.  Smart.  AMonM. 
Sailing  of  Small  Boats.  O. 

St.  Clair.  Gen.  Arthur.  Defeat  or.  F.  E.WIlson.  AMonH,  Jnly. 
St.  John:  Did  He  Ever  Live  at  Ephesus?    W.  F.  Adeoey. 

LQ.  July. 
St,  Pierre.  Last  Day 


,  _ t.  G.  Parel,  Cent. 

St.  Vincent  Ce  —    -   -  -  - 

aid.  Cent. 
SallsbDry.  Lord.  B.  Brooks.  NAR. 
Salroon.Mystery  of  the.  B.  "'  "■ 


Calder  and  T.  McG.  McUoD- 


'.  Everman,  O. 


Sampson,  Rear-Admlral  WUUam  T.,  A.  i.  Mahan  and  J.  D. 

Long.  Fort. 
SanltaJry  Condition  of  the  Kavy  J.  C.  Wise.  Ban. 
Santos-Dumont,  Alberto :  How  1  Became  an  ABroQaut,MaCL 
Schooner.  A  Seven-Masted,  Launched,  AMRR. 
Scottish  Cistercian  Houses— H..  M.  Barrett,  Dub,  July. 
Scottish  Coronations.  M.  Q.  J.  Klnloch,  Dub.  Julv. 
Scottish  Crown.  Romance  of  Ihp.  G.  Thow,  LelsK. 
Sea.  Fighting  the.  N.  Everlll.Str. 
»va,  vXaen  of  the.  ».  Hiincoc'k.  Alns. 
Sea.  The  Depths  of  the.  QR.  July. 
Seaton,  WllUam  Winston.  G.  F.  Mellen,  MRN. 
Secret  Service  J-he,  W.  H.  Moran,  NEng. 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  At  WlndygODl  with,  Llda  B.  Mc- 

.  Cabe.BB. 
Shakespeare  on  the  Problem  of  Evil.  W.  I.  Cranford,  MRN. 
Shakespeare.  Some  Colloquialisms  In.  W.  Richards, Temp. 
Shakeapeare'a  VlllalDB.  Belf-Kevclatlong  of,  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

BR,  July. 
Shipping  Combine  :  A  Council  of  Trade,  QR,Juty. 
Shl^W  Combine,  Atlantic,  B.  Taylor.  MiinR. 


Shootlns,  Haotarv  of,  Hmiivmi  of  Chfmnbr,  Bad. 
Shortla.  How  Two  Women  Tound  Oie.  Hurlet  E 
Chant. 

Slam.  ComlUR  Coo  Slot  In.  A.de  PoDvourvllle.  Non,  July  IS. 
Siamese  Royal  Hooae,  A.  Savlne,  Non.  Jnly  1. 
Blenklewlci,  Henrvk.  S^C  de  Solsoons.  NAR. 
Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  Poetry  of,  Atlant. 
Blander  and  Libel,  Law  of  JT.  C.  Courtney.  ALR. 
amith.  F.  Hopklnson,  and  His  Work,  H.  W.  Mable.  BB. 
Social  BacteHa  and  Economic  Mlcrobea.  E.  Atkinson.  PopS. 
Social  RelatlMiB,  Improvement  of,  W.  C.  Heffner.  Lath. 

Social  Unrest.  C.  M.  Geer,  Hart. 
■ 'cldealof.  M.  Leblond.RSocJnIy. 


termlnlng  the.  fl.  Slmmel.  AJ8.  July. 
Sociology.  Recent  Tendenctes  In,  E.  A.  RoBS.QJEoon. 
SocloloKj,  Study  ot.  In  the  United  Slatta-II,,  F.  L,  T"' 

AJS.  July. 


A.  .Mill 


ttsM.  July. 


QR.  July, 

•l.J,  Farrelly.  Fort. 
rtney.NAR. 
■■■•-t.  BU  1  Edln.  July ;  V, 


Need.  Crying,  of  S*OL , 

NcgrophlllBro  In  South  Africa.  li 

Outlook  In  South  Africa,  L,  Coi- 

Peace  In  South  Africa,  E.  TaUiuucL.  i>u  -. 
BAnird.  RPur,  July  15:  H.  Reade.  West. 

Problema,  Practical.  In  Sooth  Africa,  A.  Lyttelton.  NAR. 

Rush  to  South  Africa,  Oomlng,Chain, 
Southwest.  The  Great— IV.,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Range,  R.  8. 

Baker.  Cent. 
Spain.  Inteller'tQal  Life  In,F.  Candll,  RevQe.  August  1. 
Spain.  Religions  Crisis  In.  F.  U.  Bmltb.  LQ,  July, 
Spaniards,  Illuslrlona,  Pantheon  of.  J.  P.  de  tioiman.EM. 

SplderVWeb.  Bulldlngof  a,  J.  H,  Comslock.  CLA. 

Sponner,  Senator  John  Colt,  W.  Wellman,  AMRR. 

Stars,  New,  J.  Pallfa.  Dent.  July. 

Steel  In  the  Northeast  ot  England.  H.  Simpson.  CssM.  July- 

Stoking.  Mechanical,  Economy  of.  W.  W.  Christie.  Eng. 

SloresJIew  Modem,  In  New  York,  Arch. 

Story.  The  Short.  B.  Perry,  AUant. 

Slratford-on-Avon.Mld-lQnetn,  J,  B.  Carrlnglon,  BB. 

Strikes.  Psychology  of,  C.  Manclalr.  RSoc.  July. 

Surf  Bathing,  D.  Osborne,  O. 

Sutherland, Scotland,  A  Holiday  In.  Dorothy  H.  Dean,  Bad. 

Syudlcalfs,  luduBtrlat,  and  Their  Signlllcance.  G.   Sorel. 

Taine.  Youth  ot-IL.  A.  Chevrillon.  RPar.  Joly  IS. 
Talmage.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt.  Sermons  of,  W.  E.  ariflla. 


Ian.  OC. 


TalmOd,  J«3u!i  111  uiii,.i>.u.  uumuuug.  w,. 

Tarifl  Lessons.  Past  and  Preaent,  U,  W.  Wllbnr.  Gunt. 
Tartarin,  The  Trail  of— II.,  A.  B,  Maurice,  Bkman. 
TaxaUon,  Progresalve,  Justice  and.  O.  Cnhan.  KPP.  July, 
Telegraph  Companies.  Liability  of.  B.  M.  V'—-     ' '  " 


•rapanles.  I 

wfr«lesB,  I 


._,.  PMM. 

J.  P.  T.  McGralh.  NAR. 

1,  In.  W.  S.  Barclay.  PMM. 


Transvaal:  see  South  Africa. 

Travancnre,  Maharajah  of.  P.  LotI,  RDM,  Jnly  U 

Trees,  Some  Weeping,  W.  C.  Egnu,  CLA. 

Troabadours,  The,  P.  Marlttcti,  Nou,  Joly  I. 

Trust  Companies.  Nature  and  the  Field  of.  WW. 

TroBt  Problem  Rceludied,  V,  S.  Yarroa,  AJS,  July. 

Tschackert's"  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,"  3.  G.  Hef' 

elhower,  Luth,  Jnly. 
Tsllka.  EUencha:  "Bom  Among  Brigands."  Katerlna   S. 

Tsllka,  McCl. 
Turkey.  Germany  and  England  In,  A.  Vambery,    Revue. 

Turke!?,'pubilo  Debt  ot  O.  Morawlti,  NAR. 

Turkish  Rule  East  of  the  Jordan.  Gerlrtide  L.  Bell.  NlneC. 

Ulysses,  Last  Voyage  of.  Edln.  July, 

"  Ulyiwai"  Slephen  Phillips-.  C.  F.  Smith.  SR,  July. 

Unity,  Conception  of,  E.  Del  Uar.  Mind. 

Unlversity.Ruildlng.  D.  S,  Jordan.  PopS. 

Unlveralty  of  Chlcaga.  G.  E.  Vincent.  Out, 

Vacation,  SnmmerjThe  People  at  Play  In  the.  WW. 

Vanco  PeloW.  The  Game  of.  A.  Inkersley.  Str. 

■'—-"-in  Impreatlons,  F,  Mverin,  RGen,  Jnly. 

Sunny  Daji  In.  Dora  M.  Jonea,  YW. 

Una  Machinery.  Oolllery.  C.  M.  Percy,  CasM,  Jnly. 

It.  Summer  Resorts  In.  WW. 

'•  Eruption  ot.  G.  Pliny,  Cent, 

Ih  pfJesuB.  T.  A.  Hoben,  AJT,  July. 


V.iorbeos,  Dan  lei  W,.  i 


r,  Era. 
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Wait,  General  Benjamin,  AMonM. 

Waldensian  Church,  J.  O.  Alexander,  MiBR. 

Walker,  John  Brisben,  Sketch  of,  Ros. 

War  and  Poetry,  Edin,  Jul  v. 

War  Correspondents  and  tne  Censorship,  P.Landon,  NineC. 

War,  Effects  of  Modern  Engines  of,  M.  Buret,  Nou,  July  15. 

War,  Individualism  in.  L.  Hale,  USM. 

War,  Intelligence  and  Information  in,  R.  N.  R.  Reade, 

USM. 
War,  Teaching  of  History  on  R.  J.  Sturdee.  West. 
Wasps,  Social,  Behavior  of  the,  Minnie  M.  Enteman.  PopS. 
Watch.  Waltham,  Manufacture  of  the,  B.  Chappie,  NatM. 
Water  in  the  Human  Body,  K.  B.  Hofraann,  Deut,  July. 
Wells,  Herbert  George,  and  His  Work,  E.  A.  Bennett,  Cos. 
West  Indies,  American  Influence  in  the,  L.  8.  Rowe,  NAR. 
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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    IN    HOLIDAY   TIME. 

A  SEPTEMBER  SNAPSHOT. 


The  American  Monthly 

Review  of  Reviews, 


Vol.  XXVI, 


NEW   YORK,  0CT0BI:R,    1002, 


No.  4. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  was  natural  enough,  as  the  month 
Henderson's  of  October  was  approaching,  with  the 
Retirement.  (;;'ongres8ional  and  State  elections  only 
a  few  weeks  ahead,  that  the  newspapers  and  the 
politicians  should  succeed  in  partly  arousing  the 
country  from  the  extreme  apathy  about  matters 
of  party  politics  that  liad  prevailed  through  the 
summer.  No  previous  event  of  the  season  ha«l 
<lone  so  mucli  to  stir  up  political  interest  as  the 
suddenly  announced  decision  of  Speaker  Hender- 
son,— who  had,  as  usual,  been  renominated  for 
Congress, — to  refuse  the  nomination  and  retire 
from  the  contest.  Mr.  Henderson's  explanations, 
made  on  September  16,  do  not  show  liim  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  President  Roosevelt  on 
any  question,  whatsoever  to  whicli  he  makes  allu- 
sion, nor  does  he  express  himself  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  enough  with  the  Iowa  platform 
of  this  vear  to  warrant  anv  embarrassment  on  tlie 
score  of  that  platform's  avowals  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  tariff  as  related  to  trusts.  But  Mr.  Hen- 
derson makes  it  quite  plain  that  he  had  found  his 
views  opposed  by  a  considerable  body  of  Re- 
publicans in  his  own  district,  which  is  the  Third 
of  Iowa,  and  is  commonly  known  as  tlie  Du- 
buque  district,  from  its  chief  city,  which  is 
also  the  home  of  Senator  Allison.  Mr.  Hender- 
son declares  that  there  are  in  his  district  a 
great  many  '<  Republican  voters  who  believe  that 
free  trade,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  remedy 
the  trust  evil."  "  I  l)elieve,"  he  continues,  "that 
it  will  not.  but  that  such  a  remedy  is  likely  to 
involve  the  nation  in  dangerous  results,  and,  so 
believing,  1  feel  that  I  should  not  accept  the 
nomination  for  Congress,  wliich  was  so  gener- 
ouslv  tendered  me,  and  I  have  d(»cided  acconl- 
ingly."      And  lie  evidently  meant  what  lie  said. 

The    Speaker    is,    ])y    virtue    of    his 
4  Great  Office  powerful  otVice,  the  foremost  figure  in 

Involved.       ^       ,.  ...  ^       , 

the  House  of  K«»presentatives,  and  so 
great  is  his  authority  that  his  views  bear  a  vital 
relation  to  national  policies  as  expressed  in  leg- 
islative   programmes.     The    oflice    of    Speaker 


has  for  the  past  quarter-century  come  to  be 
spoken  of  quite  commonly,  by  both  practical 
and  theoretical  exponents  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, as  second  in  real  power  only  to  the 
Presidency.  It  had  been  commonly  supposed 
that  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  no  difiBculty  in 
carrying  liis  district  in  November,  and  tliat,  in 
case  of  continued  Republican  control  of  the 
House,  he  would  be  made  Speaker  of  the  Fifty - 
eighth  Congress,  as  of  the  Fifty -sixth  and  the 
Fifty-seventh.  The  retirement  of  Speaker  Hen- 
derson, therefore,  was  naturally  dwelt  u])on  by 
the  press  as  an  incident  of  striking  significance. 
As  Speaker,  with  power  to  make  up  the  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Henderson  would  have  been  in 
position  to  exercise  more  influence  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States  upon  the  action 
of  Congress  in  matters  afifecting  industry,  trade, 
antl  the  public  revenues.  With  the  convictions 
which  he  entertains  so  strongly, — and  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  influential  Republicans  holding 
office, — it  was  hard  for  the  country  to  under- 
stand whv  he  should  have  declined  a  renomina- 
tion  which  had  already  been  tendered  him  bv 
unanimous  consent.  But  the  case  probably  in- 
volved personal  and  local  aspects  that  could  not 
be  wholly  appreciated  at  a  distance  from  Mr. 
Henderson's  home. 

There  had   been   nominated    by  the 

Personal       --^  i  •  i 

Phases  of  the  ifemocvviis  to  oppose  him  no  less  a 
Matter.  figure  than  ex-Gov.  Horace  Boies,  who 
is  a  sturdy  campaigner,  and  who  believes  that 
the  tariff  is  the  "mother  of  trusts"  quite  as 
deeply  as  Speaker  Ilentlerson  believes  the  con- 
trary, 'i'he  Democrats  were  ])reparing  to  make 
every  possible  effort  in  the  district,  and  they 
were  naturally  making  a«  much  capital  as  they 
could  out  of  alleged  Republican  differences  on 
the  question  of  tariff  revision.  The  results  of 
the  C(^ntest  in  that  district  will  be  awaited  by  the 
country  with  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age,  came  to  this  coun- 
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try  from  Pcnllaml  fifty-sis  years  ft^o.  oml  lie  lias 
lived  in  Tnwa  fiftylhico  years.  He  entereii  the 
army  in  l.SGl,  at  the  ane'of  twenty-one,  as  lieu- 
tenant ill  tlic  Twelttli  [ona  HeKi'ifiit.  losiiiyhisleK 
in  liattle  in  I K03,  hut  n-eiiterinn  the  service  as  col- 
onel of  the  Forty- sixth  luwa  Repiment  in  18G4. 
With  the  cx|'i,i'atiim  of  the  pi'esenl  Conpress 
next  March,  he  will  have  served  twenty  years 
consecutively  in  tlic  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  lawver  hv  profession,  anil  is  the  head 
of  the  Dubuque  firm  of  Ileudersou,  Hurd,  Lene- 
han  &  Kiesel. 

«  ^.^  .  His  withdrawal  deprives  Towa  of  the 
fortht      honor  of  the  Speakership,  whicii.  in 

'•"*•"*'"■  case  of  the  election  in  XovcmlH?r  of  a 
Republican  majority,  would  be  quite  as  likely 
to  go  to  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  as  U>  anylwdy 
else.     Mr,  Cannon  has  served  in  the  House  for 


about  thirty  yeai-s,  and  is  at  present  cfaairman 
of  the  (Committee  on  Appropriations.  Another 
prominent  Congressional  fifinre  from  Illinois,  the 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  is  quite  likely  to  bo 
removed  from  competition  for  the  Sjwakership 
by  secuHng  the  seat  in  the  Senate  to  which  so 
many  Illinois  Republicans  have  had  more  or  leas 
open  aspirations.  This  is  the  seat  which  la  soon 
to  be  made  x-aoant  by  the  completion  of  the  first 
term  of  ihe  Hon.  'William  E.  Mason.  The  recent 
State  Republican  convention  recommended  Mr. 
Hopkins  as  the  choice  of  the  party,  for  the  en- 
liphU'nment  of  the  Republican  memlwrs  of  the 
next  Legislature.  Mr.  Ma.son  does  not  admit  the 
right  of  the  Republican  State  convention  to  dic- 
tate in  this  matter  ;  but  otiier  candidates,  includ- 
iuR  the  e.x -Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  promptly  accepted  the  con- 
vention's action,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
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Mr,  Hopkins  will  become  Senator  CuUoin'a  col- 
league. Among  probable  Sp>eakersliip  candi- 
dates, besides  Mr.  Cannon,  there  were  mentioned 
last  month  Mr.  Siierman  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Balzetl  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Tawney  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Mr.  LiLtleliekl  of  Maine. 

„  To  return  again  lo  tlie  public  ques- 

Taiijf  Fnur  tions  rendered  the  moi-o  conspicuous 
Tru,t,?  ^y  jjj  Henderson's  action,  tbe  bon- 
est  voter  may  well  find  himself  somewhat  puzzled. 
Mr.  Henderson  declares  himself  an  advocate  now, 
as  for  several  years  past,  of  tlie  idea  of  subject- 
ing the  so-called  trusts  to  federal  control  as  the 
best  means  to  diminish  or  remove  such  evils  as 
may  be  due  lo  their  metliods.  But  he  does  not 
in  the  least  believe  that  I 


foi'eign  competitors  would  afford   i 


relief 


(Who  Is  Ukelf 


from  our  own  trusts,  while  it  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  derange  our  industries  and  throw  labor 
out  of  employment.  Ho  declares  himself  tbor- 
ougiily  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  and 
of  a  wider  application  of  tho  reciprocity  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  IIiTideison  squarely  accepts  the 
principle  of  the  Iowa  platform,'  that  the'  tariff 
should  not  be  jjcrmitted  to  give  shelter  to  monop- 
olies that  take  a>lvautage  of  the  American  ;K.'0[>te. 
But  he  hohis  that  the  Democratic  plan  would  be 
to  strike  down  American  industrial  combinations 
for  the  sake  of  allowing  forrisin  combinations  to 
come  in  and  take  possession  of  uur  market.  The 
"  Democratic  Campaign  Book  "  of  the  present  year 
appeared  early  in  Septum  Iwr.  and  d(;vote8  a  large 


I  Choice  of  ^uu  t^i 


Bntlon  for  U.  S.  Srnator.) 


part  of  its  space  to  the  section  entitled  ' '  Tariff 
and  Trusts,"  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the 
American  people  are  greatly  disadvantagetl  by  ' 
the  high  prices  which  the  trusts  render  prevalent 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  schedules.  It  presents 
a  voluminous  array  of  figures  to  prove  its  con. 
tentions.  Gradually  the  issue  seems  to  be  shap- 
ing itself  in  the  form  of  this  question  :  Does  the 
present  tariff  lend  itself  largely  to  the  fostering 
of  oppressive  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  ought  it 
to  be  promptly  revised  for  that  reason  ? 

■  ^^  To  the  question  stated  in   this  way 

Dtmocrati  botli  wings  of  the  Democratic  party 
Co-  AtTM.  ^ould  answer  in  the  affirmative  with 
substantial  unanimity.  The  Democratic  element 
that  is  best  represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
been  inclined  to  einpbaalze  the  evils  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  rather  than  the  evils  of  the  trusts  ; 
while  the  element  of  whicli  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
leader  has  been  disposed  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  its  attacks  upon  tlie  trusts  than  u]>on  the 
tariff.  But  both  could  readily  enough  come  to- 
gether upon  a  platform  of  tariff  revision  in  the 
interest  of  the  Atnerican  consumer,  as  against 
large  corporations  supposed  to  be  reaping  undue 
advantage  from  the  Republican  system  of  high 
protection.  The  Kepublicana,  on  the  other  hand, 
differ  somewhat,  but  not  vitally,  among  them- 
selves. 
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They  all  p;ive  great  prominence  to 
RetLiucaa  tho  "tact  that  the  country  is  busy  and 
Vitus.  prosptTOHS,  and  that  the  average  ijwsi- 
nes3  man  would  prefer  to  have  political  parties 
leave  tlie  present  situation  alone  rather  than 
bring  about  a  perioil  of  diBtrnst  and  uncertainty 
through  agitation  of  tariff  changes.  All  cle- 
monts  of  the  Kepublit-an  jwrty  ucknowledgo  pri- 
vately if  not  publicly  that  tbi;  business  conditions 
of  the  country  have  so  change<l  as  to  render  tlie 
Diiiglfy  tariff  obsoiHo  in  many  res|X'Cts.  and  they 
all  admit  that  it  must  somo  day  l<c  a  good  deal 
modified.  Moreover,  tliey  all  insist  that  thepnn- 
ciple  of  protection  must  still  be  adhered  to,  and 
tbat  tlie  desiralile  sort  of  (ariff  revision  would  in- 
volve readjustment  of  schedules,  but  not  a  reversal 
of  policy.  Where  tlie  Itepublicnns  differ  among 
tbeniselves  is  as  to  the  intensity  of  their  feeling 
against  trusts,  and  as  to  Liieir  vii;\vs  concerning 
the  extent  to  ivJiich  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  for  unduly 
higb  domestic  prices.  They  differ  further  among 
themselves  as  to  the  time  when  tariff  revision 
ehoiild  be  undertaken.  Most  of  theiu  seem  to  be' 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  the 
present  Congress  to  take  up  the  question  in  the 


short  session  tliis  coming  winter.  Not  a  few  of 
them  wish  tbat  the  present  state  of  public  opin- 
ion had  been  anticipated,  and  that  Congress  liad 
last  winter  undertaken  to  revise  at  least  a  few  of 
the  Diugley  sclieduK's.  There  are  others  who 
take  an  op[>ortuuist  view  of  the  question,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  plan  of  wailing  to  see  what  expression 
the  people  will  make  in  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts next  month. 

j.^^  Meanwhile,  there  are  many  people, 
Practical  wlio  liavc  iio  political  fortunes  at 
mfl«rf,<««-  5,jj,.g^  ,^.]jQ  perceive  clearly  that  the 
subject  is  not  one  especially  adapted  to  slump 
oratory  or  party  controversy,  and  tbat  what  is 
wanted  is  treatment  of  a  concrete  sort  by  busi- 
ness men,  and  by  industrial  and  economic  ex- 
perts. Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions, loosely  called  trusts,  are  affected  very 
closely  by  tariff  conditions  ;  othei-s  are  allected 
scarcely  at  all.  In  every  case  the  fads  should 
be  considered  dispassionately.  Thus,  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  true  tliat  iJie  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  taken  a<)vantage  of  the  tariff  to 
e.tact  the  highest  possible  prices,  for  it  is  well 
known  tbat  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
so-called  "steel  trust"  to  keep  prices  down  to 
a  moderate  figure,  in  order  to  promote  a  be»lthy 
and  constant  stale  of  the  market  for  its  wares. 
But  the  steel  trust  is  a  great  aggregation,  and 
some  of  its  industries  are  related  to  the  tai-iff 
question  in  a  way  very  different  from  others. 
Thus,  if  steel  rails  were  put  on  the.  free  list,  it 
might  make  very  little  diilerence  to  the  steel 
trust,  whereas  if  the  tin-plale  tariff  were  re{>oaled, 
a  com |}a rati voly  new  American  indtislrj'  might 
be  very  seriously  injured  without  any  compensat- 
ing benefit  in  the  long  run  to  the  American  coO' 
sumer.  These  concrete  cases,  and  hundreds  of 
others  analogous  to  them,  ought  not  to  be  met 
any  longer  by  Kepublican  arguments  or  Demo- 
cratic arguments.  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of 
exaggerated  and  uncandid  [Ktrty  attitudes  in  these 
matters  tbat  affect  industry  and  commerce,  i^ 
ought  not  to  prove  very  difficult  to  readjust  one 
tariff  schedule  after  another  on  a  strictly  business 
basis  in  the  light  of  all  t!ie  facts  involved. 


.  Itefore  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 

Confertnee  tious  received  tlieir  fresh  impetus 
"'"'""'*'"' from  tlio  circumstances  under  which 
[Speaker  Henderson  withdrew  from  tho  Congres- 
sional campaign,  President  Hoosevelt,  who  was 
rtl>oiit  to  start  iin  his  Western  tour,  had  prepared 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  at  Cincinnati  on  Sep- 
temlier  '20.  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  while  trusts  ought  to  be  regulated, 
and  ought  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  at  Washington,  it  was  nuL  true  Uiat  those 
A^iost  whicli  t)iero  iiad  been  the  most  p<>{ni]ar 
clamor  were  in  any  direct  way  the  result  of  I'ou- 
ditiona  that  could  be  attributed  to  high-tariff  sched- 
ules. Two  or  three  days  before  starliiiguiion  this 
memorable  round  of  s)>e«king,  liandshakin^.  aud 
visiting  in  tlie  Middle  West,  President  Koose- 
velt  had  taken  counsel  at  Oyster  Bay  with  sev- 
eral of  the  most  influentinl  Itepublican  Senators. 
Thus,  by  his  invitation,  tliere  had  visited  him,  ou 
September  16,  Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  Senator 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Hanna  of  Ohio, 
Senator  Lodge  of  Jlassachusetts,  and  Senator 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin.  This  confei-ence  at  Oyster 
Bay  was  regarilcil  by  the  pii'ss  and  the  country 
with  e.tceptional  interest.  Unquestionably,  the 
President  i-ecognized  the  fact  that  these  gentle- 
men, taken  as  a  group,  were  j>eculiarly  represen- 
tative of  official  llepublicanisiii.  Inasmuch  as  he 
proposed  to  speak  on  important  questions  of  pub 
lie  policy  while  absent  on  his  tour  of  morn  than 
two  weeks,  it  was  well  that  be  should  have  ex- 
ciianged  views  with  these  Senators,  in  the  face  of 
wriose  opposition  certainly  no  impuilant  measure 
could  1»  carried  through  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  was  reiwrted,  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, that  the  President's  views  were  unanimously 
supported  as  to  matters  of  moment. 

This  means  that  the  Senate  teadera 
^arei'j'Spa"  '"^*^T'  ^''^  I'rcsideut's  general  propo- 
sition that  great  trusts  and  eorpora- 

tioiis  should  lie  brought  under  federal  oversight, 

not  with  a  view  to  the  bri'aking  down  of  modern 

business  methods,  hut  with  the  object  at  first  of 

greater  publicity,  and  subse- 
quently ot  some  legislation  to 

deal    with    admitted   abuses. 

Further,    it   was    understood 

as  a  result  of  the  conterenco 

that  the  Pi-esidenl  agreed  with 

the  Senators  to  the  effect  that 

no  revision  of  the  tariff  could 

fairly  be  taken    ip  iiiitd  tin 

Fifty-eighth  (  ongriss    to  In.. 

elected  this  fall    has  hetii  ot 

ganized  for  busini  SM  aud  that 

probably  not  much  couU  lo 

feasibly  und<.rtakt.n  until  af 

ter  the  Presidential  i  lection 

of  1904.     1  ht  rapid  dex  t  lop 

ment  of  public  opinion  ma\ 

however,   cause    i  oth    PitM 

dent  and  ''enatd 

Uke  a  difftrenl 

urgency  of  tariff  it\  r 

matter  of  especial  lui 

said  to  have  been  i 


by  the  President  and  his  Senatorial  visitors  was 
that  of  Cuban  reciprocity  in  paiticular,  and  the 
reciprocitj'  qui.'Stiou  in  general. 

„  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  spite 

furemoMi  of  streuuous  uptiositiou  on  the  ^urt  of 
'""'"  so-called  ■■beet-sugar  insurgents,"  the 
House  of  1  Representatives  did  finally  pass  a  bill 
last  session  making  a  20  i>er  cent,  tariff  conces- 
sion to  Culia  ;  but  the  Senate  did  not  concur. 
In  our  opinion,  tlie  foremost  public  i pi esti on/with 
which  the  voters  should  concern  themselves  in 
the  pending  cam]>aign,  and  with  which  Congress 
should  deal  promptly  on  its  reassembling  in  De- 
cember, is  thill  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba.  It  is  lianl  to  seit  Imw  any  right-minded 
man  can  fail  to  recognize  the  deep  moral  obliga- 
tions under  which  we  are  placed  in  consequence 
of  our  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  assumption  of 
control  for  a  [N'riod  of  three  years,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Cuban  i-epublic  under  conditions 
whondiy  we  reserve  various  advantages  for  our- 
selves. The  voters  should  see  to  it  that  no  man 
of  either  party  is  sent  back  to  Congress  this  fall 
who  will  not  give  satis^faclory  assurances  on  this 
question.  Nobody  any  longer  preleiids  to  assert 
before  an  intelligent  auiliente  that  the  beet. sugar 
crop  of  the  United  States  will  be  affected  a  single 
(lenny  one  way  or  the  otiier  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

The  inevitable  alternative  is  between 

aa  t*»       reciprocity    and    annexation.     Njnie 

"■""*"  at    least    of    the    Congri'ssmeu    who 

have  been  opposed  to  Cuban  reciprocity  were  the 


.1  gio 


From  tlie  Ilrralil  1  Boston). 
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(Wild  vl 


Wusliington  last 


.  be  prac-tically 


victims  of  a  schiiiiio  to  Iwinkriipt  C'lilMin  agricul- 
ture in  tlie  interest  of  tlioso  ready  to  buy  up  the 
sugar  piftiitalious  at  a.  fraction  of  tbcir  value. 
With  ngricnlture  and  inilustry  prostraleii  in 
Cuba,  it  is  obvious  that  it  wo 
impossible  to  raise  a  suflicient 
on  the  now  republic  succL'ssfullv- 
tion  wouhlbejirwipitatei!,  with  the  sequel  of  coin- 
plote  freedom  of  trade  and  an  enoi'nioua  boom  in 
Cuban  sugar  lands,  and  with  the  Auierican  suKHr 
trust  in  possession  as  (lie  chief  visible  beneficiary. 
It  wonhi  he  far  iM'tter  to  make  good  Mr. 
McKinley's  promise  (o  the  Cul.ians,  and  to  give 
their  products  favorable  access  to  the  American 
market  in  return  for  the  splendid  ami  varied 
market  which  a  prosjiei-ous  Cuba  could  give  to 
the  agricuhiiral  and  industrial  products  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  reciprocity  arrangement 
~  with  t'liba  ought  to  be  a  very  liWral  one  on  bolh 
"  sides,  and  eventually  it  ouglit  to  lake  the  form  of 
~  commercial  union, — that  is  to  say,  free  trade, — 


followecl,  probably,  at  some 
indelinite  future  time,  by  po- 
litical annexation.  This  is 
a  Buliject  that  lies  near  to 
President  lioosevelt's  heart. 
and  that  is  of  much  more 
immeiliate  concern  as  an  is- 
sue of  practical  atalesmanship 
thai)  I  he  regulation  ot  Irusis 
or  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Reciprocity,  in- 
f/afm""/*  ^^'^-  as  "advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Mc- 
Einlcy  in  his  last  speech, 
might  well  bo  adopted  bythe 
Republican  party  as  an  im- 
mediate policy  in  lieu  of  a 
revision  of  ihe  Dingley  tariff. 
Some  of  the  men  in  Congress 
who  have  opposed  the  rati- 
fication of  i-ecipi-ocity  trea- 
ties have  done  it  purely  upon 
the  ground  that  reciprocity 
was  an  insidious  step  toward 
the  modilication  of  the  rigid 
high  tariff  system .  Butihese 
men  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
that  mod  i0cat ions  of  the  tariff 
system  on  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr  McKinley,  thegreattariff 
cbanipion,  might  be  more 
desiiable  from  their  point  of 
view  than  the  violent  reac- 
tion agahist  the  tariff  that  b 
bound  to  come  in  the  near 
future  if  protectionists  shut 
their  eyes  to  changing  conditions.  Reciprocity 
offers  a  field  for  effective  action,  and  the  subject 
ought  to  have  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  in  view  of  what  may  be  ac- 
coinplisheil  at  the  forthcoming  session. 

fi  el  It  I^'^piprocity  as  a  system  should  inter- 
witiitifai-  est  ua  particularly  with  reference  to 
f«"'-"<"»'-  our  own  neighhors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  should,  as  we  have  said,  come 
lirat  of  all  with  Cuba,  not  merely  because  it 
would  be  good  business  jwlicy  all  around,  but 
because  of  clear  moral  obligation.  There  should 
also  lie  a  candid  consideration  of  the  treaties 
negotiated  on  our  jjart  by  Mr.  Kasson,  which  the 
Senate  has  hitherto  neglected  to  ratify.  Again, 
there  should  Ito  immediate  steps  taken  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  Xewfoundland  aw  represented  by 
its  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Bond,  who  visited 
Washington  in  the  middle  of  ScjUeinber,  having 
come  here  directly  from   Kngland.     It  will  be 


about  reciprocity. 
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remembered  that  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Blaine  was  Secre- 
taiy  of  SlBle,  ami  Mr,  Bomi 
WB8  serving  an  earlier  term 
as  premier  of  Newfoundland, 
an  excellent  reciprocity  treaty 
waa  nejfoliated  wliich  failed 
to  go  into  effect  solely  be- 
cause the  Britisli  Government 
interfered,  and  declined  to  al- 
low Newfoundland  to  make 
her  own  advantageous  trade 
arrangements.  This  action 
at  London  was  due  to  Cana- 
dian representations.  It  is 
eaid,  however,  tllat^^ir  Robert 
Bond  has  now  ri!C<!ived  assiir- 
ancea  that  England  would 
not  interfere  with  liis  con- 
cluding a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  He 
conferred  informally  on  the 
subject  with  the  State  De- 
partment last  montli.  It  was 
twelve  years  ago  that  he  vis- 
.  ited  Washington,  with  the 
full  consent  ot  the  British 
(lovernment,  to  negotiate 
with  .Secretary  Blaine  the 
convention  which  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian 
premier,  succeedfid  in  defeat- 
ing. Canada  is  very  desirous 
of  bringing  Newfoundland 
into  her  federation,  while  the 
Newfoundlanders  themselves 
prefer  to  remain  a  distinct  colony,  with  close  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  United  .States.  It  will  be 
a  very  poor  and  incffedive  sort  of  statesmanship 
at  Washington  that  will  neglect  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  tlio  opportunity  to  revive  the  plan 
of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Newfoundland. 

While  tliis  will  at  first  be  distasteful 
mo^'i^^)^'^  "'"  fa'iaiiians,  it  ought  to  lie  ren- 
dered entii-ely  agreeable  to  them  by 
negotiations  lielween  our  government  and  that  of 
Sir  Wilfred  T-aurier  for  a  comprehensive  and 
sweeping  schemi!  of  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion.  Tiio  plucki- 
nesa,  high  spirit,  and  Hue  practical  capacity  of 
the  Canadian  authorities  in  turning  their  backs 
toward  our  tariff  wall,  and  seeking  to  develop 
pi-ofitablo  trade  in  other  directions,  are  entitled 
to  universal  admiraticui.  If  the  tariff  line  that 
stretches  arbitrarilv  across  the  middle  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  .America  were  raised  so  high  as 
to  be  absoliitelv  prohibitive,  Canada  would  still 


manage  to  lind  markets,  to  develop  her  popula- 
tion and  her  resources,  and  to  make  her  career 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  United 
i^tates,  on  the  other  hand,  would  go  on  prosper- 
ing and  developing,  would  irrigate  the  desert, 
exploit  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and  find 
outlets  for  her  energy  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines, 
and  elsewhere.  Bntlhis  arbitrary  commercial  divi- 
sion of  the  North  Americari  Continent  would  only 
involve  serious  waste  of  effort  on  both  sides.  We 
have  Ijenelited  by  a  large  migration  from  Canada, 
and  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  United  States,  on  its  tmrt,  should  invite 
Canada's  products  as  well  as  her  ]>eople,  while 
the  Dominion  in  return  should  afford  all  hospi- 
tality to  American  capital  and  lalx>r,  to  aid  in  the 
opening  up  of  her  vast  natural  resources.  It  is 
altogether  statesmanlike  tor  the  Caiiadian  gov- 
ernment to  seek  markets  in  Knglnnd  ami  on  the 
European  Continent,  an<l  to  pivjmole  plans  for 
steamship  lines,  whether  to  ?^ngland  or  to  France. 
Till  t  Canada's  highest  prosperity  would  come  under 
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B  sciieme  of  liolJ  ami  penerotiB  rodprocity  witli 
tlie  United  States,  looking  toward  an  ultimate 
policy  of  conunorfial  miion  rather  tlian  toward  a 
probaljlft  resiunptioii  of  coiniiu'i'ciiil  hostilities. 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  with  his  broad  views,  his 
great  prestige,  his  popularity  with  liolh  races  in 
the  T>oTni(iioii,  ami  his  ivcogintion  in  Washing- 
ton. Londoi  ■  "      ' 


oneoftlie  foremost  statcsniPi)  of  < 
with  wli'ini  President  Itoose- 
velt'sailiiiinistration  unght  to 
Iks  ahle  to  ni'^otiaie  a  reci- 
procitv  trt-Hty  that  wouhl  in- 
ure to  thi!  ^■vuimn^M  pr..s- 
pjrily  of  tlie  wiiole  of  North 
America. 

rfMC*  fora-  ilcrit  itoosovi'lt 

tionStamn.    „i„„ag^,l     t„    ^^ 

som«  frnijments  of  enji.iyable 
vaeaiion  at  liis  pcnnaiient 
home  on  Long  Is'.anil.  and 
maintained  thronghout  tho 
Bunim«;r  his  r  c  la  a  r  k  a  b  1  o 
standard  of  buoyant  and  vi- 
rile health,  he  was  constantly 
occupied  with  affaire  which 
would  liavc  siilijectei.l  an  or- 
dinary man  lo  a  sever©  if  not 


irday.istheman 


exhausting  strain.  Ilia  secretaries  were  busv  in 
offices  improvised  over  a  baiik  at  ( )yster  Bay.  The 
great  nuwspapera  and  pri'ss  associations  had  their 
able  representatives  always  on  tlie  ground.  Visi- 
tors were  arriving, — not  in  large  numbers,  but 
without  cessation, — from  ail  parts  of  the  country. 
No  affairs  of  state  wei-c  neglected  in  so  far  as  the 
President  was  personally  res[ionsible,  liowever 
much  or  little  the  heads  of  deparimenta  may 
have  been  doing  through  the  summer.  But 
these  Oyster  Hay  occupations  wore  as  play  com- 
pared with  the  strenuonsness  <if  die  President's 
touring,  which  comprised  a  twelve-tlays'  trip 
through  New  England,  lasting  from  August  22 
to  Septi'mljer  3  ;  a  .-Southern  trip,  from  Septem- 
ber 5  to  10  ;  and.  iinally,  a  Western  trip,  wliicll 
began  on  .'^eptetnber  Hi,  with  an  elaborate 
schedule  of  constant  travel  and  speaking,  to  last 
until  October  7. 

^^  The  New  England  trip,  with  iU  well- 
/iBcident In  arranged  itinerary  through  Connect!- 
*""'""'""'■  cut,  Hhode  Island,  MassacUiwetto, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  \'ermont,  fumiahed 
a  series  of  striking  sp<-echcs  which  were  reported 
and  discussed  throughout  ihe  entireeountry.  But 
it  will  be  remcimbeivd  by  moat  people,  not  for 
its  sp(^eches,  but  for  the  President's  exceedingly 
narrow  escape  from  an  accidental  death.  On 
September  3,  whiio  biung  driven  in  western 
Massachusetts  through  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
region  from  Dalton,  the  home  of  Governor 
(,-i-ane  (who  was  one  of  his  companions)  to 
Lenox,  the  President's  carriage  was  struck  and 
crushed  bv  a  IroUev  car  moving  at  a  seemingly 
uncontrollable  speed.  William  Craig,  the  United 
States  ."Secret  Service  officer  who  was  in  constant 
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atleTninnop  iiixm  tlip  rrrsiil.^iit.  n.ile  liv  flic  sj.lo  iliis  Iiisr  -Inv  nf  lus   Ni'W  Etiirlaml  [i;li,'ririiniro. 

<.f  111..  Anvl-r.  aii.i   w;is    iiistniitlv    kill."l.      Tli.^  Th.-n;  wns.  af  cun-sf.  il.>  rriiniiinl  intnit  ii,voIv.-<i 

•  irivcr  was  nt  first,  llmuuilit  (<i  l.u  fiitallv  iiijiir.Ml,  in   t!i(.  .lisiisrcr,   onlv  u  ciiivli'ssth's?  iliiit  iiiii:lii 

liut  li..  was  afliTWinvl   n'lu.rl.'.l  as    m'l.v.-rinn.  w,-ll  s,..-iii  .-riininal  ..ii  tlic  j.iiiM  of  t...ili  i.i..t.>rii.;iii 

■Wi'tl.   thf   l-n-sid.-nt   ill   111.'   rarriatro  wen-   i;.>v-  n.id   (■ni„.l]iiLi|]i.      Tli..  a.vi.loiit    l.-.l   r<.  in!;rli  ,lisi. 

iTiior    Crivm-    iiti.l    S.^.-ri-tiirv    Cnrtrlvoii.      Tli.w  ciissii.ii  of  lli.-  ri«ks  iiivilwl   in   tti.—  I'lv-i-l-.n- 

«..nilc(ri.-ii  w.-r..  all   ihr.-.-  iii..iv  or 'l.-ss  Imiis.-.l  tial   Uwf.      Tli.-iv  is  v.tv  liitl.- .lanir.f  ..f  mil- 

jni.i  stiiiiii.-<l,  luit.  null.,  of  llu-ni  s<.rioii^Iv  hurt.  i-oii.!  ;..■.■!. li'iiis.  hut  a  crisM-TaKl.^  iiiii!-;n  of  ri*k 

Til,.  I'rcsi.i.-iifs  fac-  was   sonn-uliat   injiin-.l   ariil  in   ihr   iiinutii.-ral.lr.   .-arria-.-   -irivs.  aiiT..iiiol.ile 

swiiUmi,  1ml  hu  fi'MiiiiUfil   on  liis  way,  oiiiiriinjr  sjiiirH.  ami  i-.-ai-Iiint'  .■.\|iiTii-nivs  to  wliii'li  aiii- 

tbe  speccliea  tiiat  wi'i-e  tohavu  Ijcen  ilt-livcrfhl  iin  liilii.iia  local  cuniniiilecs  sulijirl  tlio  I'ri-si^ient. 
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The  ■WoPtiTti  trip  I'aiin'  !ii  nn  tiliniiit  etnJ  on  Sep- 

While  til  the  newspaper  reader  he  would  seem 

teml«?r  ■•:i.  in  Iiidinjia,  Ky  r>-ti^ni\  o(  an  wlisci-ss 

to  linvi'  spoken   niurlj,  it  should  be  remembered 

below  till-  I'n-Miiejil's  ].-ft  kiic'  ri'sulliiitr  fr^.!n  u 

tliMt  to  tli.^aetufil  hi'iirer  lie  has  spoken  only  once. 

braise  recfivi-il  in  ilie  Massadiiiselts  ac(-ic|i!iii. 

ThiiM.  from  the  headlines  in  the  more  sensational 

papers,  the  reader  during  his  Vew  England  tour 

j.^^        Prcsiil^nt  Rnosevelt's  tours  have  been 

nii;iln  ea.-'ily  have  got  the  imjiression  that  the 

Presidrnfa    fruilfui    ill    ll'liniiablP    spi'eclK'S.    Wi'll 

President  was  leadiii^r  a  onisaiie  againat  trusts. 

*'""""''■     vai-ieii   in  topics  l.ui  not  '•nj.riciously 

Sueh  an  imjiression  was  liei^rliietLed  by  the  ciiar- 

so,  uor  yet  plaiim-.J  to  proihici;  tin-  mi'ru  t-fffct  o'f 

acter  of  a  large  number  of  enrtoons  that  appeareil 

versatility.      Tliew;  s]>tHT!ies  Imvu  been  able  an<l 

in  varioiiB  parts  of  the  country-.      We  reproduw 

Btatennianliko,  clinrtiiiti<!  iti  tlieir  liirectness  an<l 

one  on  another  paL'e  from  the  New  y.,rk  HtrahUi 

candor,  while  npver  tnvial  or  uiiilifriiilieii.      Tlie 

lypieal.    Yet,  far  fnim  leading  an  angry  or  inflam- 

ordeal was  a  severe  one.      It  wouM  have  Im^n 

matory  movement  against  large  aggregations  of 

nuich  easier  for  the  President  to  make  a  virtue 

capital,  the  President,  whenever  he  spoke  «i>oh 

of    silence  —  oi   alfflorption    in    executive    tasks. 

the  trust  question,  was  as  ealin,  as  candid,  as  jti- 
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diciftl  in  tone, — as  reassur- 
ing, in  fact  -»=•■""  im-ir. 
ican  public 


who  has  ever  delivered  him- 
self upon  such  topics. 

T  Ik  ^''  sjieech  at 
dto^t  Providence, 
""""■■■  which  W83  de- 
voted especially  to  the 
■'trust"  isBue,  luerely  set 
Torth  in  attractive  ami  fresh 
phraseology  the  opinions  to 
which  he  had  repeatedly 
cuinmitted  himself  before, 
and  with  which  he  liad  made 
every  one  familiar  who  was 
»t  all  conversant  with  the 
subject.  The  proposal  lo 
bring  great  corporations  do- 
ing interstate  business  un- 
der (edei-al  auspices,  with  a 
view  principally  at  t)ie  out- 
set to  securing  a  rensmiable 
but  not  inquisitorial  amount 
of  publicity  as  to  llieir  con- 
dition and  methods,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  novel  sugges- 
tion to  those  who  took  the 
trouble  (o  read  President 
Roosevelt's  messagf  lo  Con- 
gress last  Decemlier.  T!ii>  tae  p 
PrBBident  has  niadt  no  sp.'- 
cial  plea  for  an  amendment 

to  the  Constitution,  assuming  i-aiher  that  con- 
siderable legislation  might  lie  had  without  such 
a  step.  In  suggesting  sncli  ati  amendment, 
however,  he  was  tn-ading  on  no  new  ground, 
inasmuch  as  the  const-rviitivi-  Uepublican  cle- 
ments  in  Congress  had.  before  he  came  into 
the  White  House,  not  only  pi-oposed  this  idea, 
but  actually  carried  such  an  ameudin  ^nt 
through  one  House.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  in  his  New  Kngland  s[fe(«!ies  on  trusts, 
— far  from  being  alarruing  on  the  score  of 
novelty,  or  disconcerting  as  evidence  of  hostility 
to  business  progress, — was  e.tactly  in  the  lino  of 
suggestions  which  the  rmist  responsible  corpora- 
tion interests  in  Wall  Sti'et-t.  bad  last  winter 
cheerfully  accepted  and 
thing,  therefore,  abonl 
the  trust  que-stion  was 
lion,  but  the  insidious  a 
emanating  beyond  que 
sources.  Tlie  alanns  « 
idea 


|"Tp1 

■''  ^\>-%/ 

^1 

L-  revived  discussion  of 
t  tlie  I'rt^sideui's  imsi- 
ii.-ks  u])on  that  jiosition 
on  from  Wall  Street 
e  .'bounded  against  the 
imcndmcrit.  as  if,    for- 


!  Pr 


Jdenl   bad  i: 


■    proJK): 


"""'"*"■  poring  to  one  another  and  lo  the  news- 
paiwr  organs  in  their  control  that  President 
Pooiievelt  was  unsafe  :  that  he  was  hostile  to 
property  intoresls  ;  that  the  New  Ycirk  Kepiib- 
licans  must  not  in  their  forthcoming  convention 
endorae  him  for  a  second  term  under  penalty  of 
no  contribution  lo  the  campaign  fund  ;  finally, 
that  he  must  not  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
nominated  in  1004.  Tlie  httle  flurry  in  New 
York  politics  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  sure, to  have  tlie  en- 
doi-sement  of  the  Republicans  of  his  own  State, 
as  he  had  been  receiving  that  of  practically  every 
other  State  which  Imd  held  a  Re|uiblican  con- 
vention thuB  far  this  si'a.sou.  Whatever  niisinkes 
President  Roosevelt  inay  have  made,  hi"  has  tnci 
to  do  his  duty  exactly  as  In'  has  been  able  m  seo 
it.  Many  of  the  great  cflr])oratiuiis.  if  not  the 
majority  of  them,  are  in  our  opinion  doing  a  le- 
gitimate busines-S  under  new  metl»>ds  llun  are  not 
only  inevitable  Inn  dosirable  anci  fTiMid  for  tlie  coun- 
try. Such  institutions  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a, 
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man  like  President  Koose- 
velt.  ikiii.)  any  attt;uipt  oa 
tlifirpsrl  to  pimisli  liiiii  for 
trying  to  ciiforci!  tlie  law  as 
lie  liui)^  it  Rn<)  to  du  bis 
(iiity  nccordiujr  to  liis  onth 
of  officf,  will  have  kIlowii, 
to  sav  thi:  loast,  a  Inck  of 
disci'imittHtioii.  Pivrfiilorit 
KnoMvelt.  is  not  given  TO 
rilling  hobbies,  and  is  not 
trj'iiig  to  itiiiaali  liio  inista  ; 
nor  is  h«  disptMifd  to  iliiuk 
that  lie  can  tisnrp  the  func- 
tions of  [Jiu  law-making 
branch  of  the  Gov«i-iLmi>nl, 
He  has  said  nolhiiig  on  the 
ti'u^t  ijucstion  that  is  not 
vitiW  w-ithin  the  exiH'cssions 
of  RHpniilicau  national  aiid 
Siati'  plalturnis.  (In  vari- 
ous topics, — sii';h  as  the  his- 
torv  of  0111-  administrative 
work  in  I'orio  IVko  and 
Cuba,  itie  Panama  Canal  and 
our  commercial  proRreaa, 
the  PhilippiiKfs  and  oiir  [lo- 
silion  in  thu  Orient,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  army 
and  [he  navy,  irrijiation  and 
internal  proyivsts.  and  many 


I'r 


•  iei 


the 


spHeehfSshow 

n  a  Ijreadth  of  intelligence,  a  knowl- 

edge  of  Ame 

ican  conditions  ami  pnblic  policies, 

and  a  itapaci 

V  lo  repivseiit  and  espi-esRihi. best 

]>rt;vaiiiitg  Ai 

lencan  ..ptriion.  tliat  entitle  hitn  to 

tlie  conlid.'iic 

•-  III  the  connirv  as  a  statesman  of 

boih  mature 

nd  svmiueiricai  views. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  political  sea- 
*,(  son  have  alreadv  bei-n  gathered  in, 
'■  while  thi'  iii;.in  tTop  awaits  the  Idea 
mlier.  Ilegiiinin^'  with  New  Englanti, 
iiont  eh'Ctiiin  was  hehl  on  .SepUonber  "J, 
^eptetnbiT  S.    TheSeptem- 


pat'ti 


of    naiii: 


.Mai. 


,11  ng  t 


i  alwa 


watche 


and  staiistii-ians  of  lj»tli 


t  th. 


drift 
hail 

25,0iH)  'for  Governor  Hill:  tli 
proved  to  Im>  ■J7,.j:is,  Xftiurally 
carried  all  the  Congress  distric 
the  seats  in  the  State  Ijegislutni 
claimed  by  the  jwrty  exi>erts  as 
bearinns  upon  tlie  Congressional 


liepnhlic 


pUiralily  of   abont 

actual    figures 

te  Kepiiblieans 

and  ntiarly  all 

The  result  is 

mpaignatiai-ge. 


But  this  larger  campaign  has  not  really  b^ni 


The  Li  uar  '^'"'™  '"'^^  more  Toal  feeling  in  Maine 
Uaiiriu  over  the' election  of  county  sheriffs 
r*/«Sf.(«.  „j,„^  unj-thing  else,  and  this  entirrly 
witli  refenuioc?  to  the  enforci.'iiient  of  the  probib- 
itorv  lii]nor  law.  It  would  apiK'ar  that  while 
everybody  in  Maine  is  "for  the  law,"  a  large 
jwrt  of  the  votei-s  are  '-agin  its  enfoi-cenieiit" 
in  Vernioni,  the  liquor  question  was  decidedly 
the  paramount  issue  this  year,  and  it  led  to  a 
three-cornered  contest  and  a  failure  to  elect  a 
governor.  Under  the  State  constitution  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  is  requisite  to  a  choice. 
The  reguliir  Jfepublicaii  canilidate,  Gen,  J.  (i. 
McCullough.  liad  the  largest  number  of  votes ;  but 
lbeiiide(M'iident  He]iublican  candidate,  Mr.  P.  "\V. 
inning  on  a  local-option  and 
.  came  in  as  a  close  second. 
nnralic  vote  as  also  anti-pro- 
in  eiiongh  that  a  coiuiderable 
iters  rif  Vermont  are  now  op- 
sting  law.  The  State  Legis- 
this  fall  will  have  to  c^>mplet«  the  guber- 
natorial election,  and  it  is  proltable  tliut  Oeneml 
JWuIbugh  will  I.M'  successful.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, while  the  h'pior  question  is  a  leading  topic 


hi)iii-lii>'iise  plattor 
KeKarding  the   T'et 
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of  the  campaign,  it  does  not  project  itself  as  a 
party  issue.  A  iirohibitimi  law  lias  been  on  the 
■  statute  books  for  a.  generation  or  more,  and  tlie 
•Republicans,  rather  than  the  Democrats,  liave 
been  its  sponsora.  The  Republicans  have  now, 
in  their  receut  State  convention,  declared  their 
disMtisf action  wicli  it,  and  t!)ey  have  asked  the 
next  session  of  tiie  Legislature  to  take  the  ques- 
tion up  and  work  out  a  modification  of  the  system. 
The  Democrats,  on  tlieir  part,  have  charged  the 
Bepublicans  with  hypocrisy  and  evasiveness  on 
the  subject,  and  declare  IhemselveB  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  while  it  stands,  but  for  the 
substitution  of  a  tax  system  in  case  prohibition 
cannot  be  made  effective.  The  New  Ham{>3hire 
Repalilicans  have  nominated  Hon.  Nahum  J. 
Batchelder  for  governor,  and  tlie  Democrats 
have  nominated  Hon.  Henry  F.  Hollis.  In  pro- 
nouncing for  the  re  nomination  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  1904  the  Sew  Hampshire  Repub- 
licans expressed  tlie  prevailing  party  sentiment 
of  all  New  England. 

OviuroBtiM  The  Republicans  of  MassachusetU 
r«'"wt»  fn  do  not  liold  their  State  convention 
*"""*'"•"'■  until  October  3.  The  Democratic 
convention  was,  however,  lield  on  September  I  7, 
under  circumstances  in  every  way  interesting  to 
tlie  country  at  large.  The  question  was  squarely 
at  issue  whether  the  Bryan  wing  of  the  party, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr,  (ieorge  Fred  Williams, 
or  the  conservative  wing,  under  the  lead  of  Mr, 
Josiah  Quincy,  should  dominate  the  conven- 
tion. The  candidate  of  ihe  conservatives  for 
governor  was  Mr.  William  A.  liaston,  a  Boston 
lawyer  and  corporation  director  of  ability  and 
high  standing.  The  candidate  of  the  Uryan 
Di'mocral3  was  Mr,  Charles  8.  Hamlin,  also  a 
Harvard  man  and  Boston  lawyer,  prominent  as 
a  high  Treasury  official  in  the  last  Olevoland  ad- 
ministration. Colonel  (iostiin  whs  nominated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy,  wlio  was  the  hero  and  in  every  way  ihe 
liominant  figiire  of  the  convention,  secured  the 
adoplion  of  a  platform  which  he  liad  himself 
writiPn.  Tills  platform  makes  no  noto  of  the 
money  qncstinn,  hut  devotes  itself  to  what  Mr. 


Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt  in  exposition  of  national 
policies  at  the  Connecticut  Republican  conven- 
tion. "We  reprint  elsewhere  (see  page  450)  Mr. 
Quincy's  Maasaclmsotts  platform  as  a  Democratic 
document,  and  the  Connecticut  resolutions,  with 
a  part  of  Mr.  Piatt's  expository  speech.  Tlie 
Connecticut  Republicans,  it  may  be  noted  inci- 
dentally, nominated  Mr.  Abram  Chamlierlain  for 
governor,  an<i  endoreed  President  Roosevelt  for 
nomination  in  1904, 

In  New  York  it  was  all  along  a  fore- 
nUpMbu^L  g-^ns  conclusion  that  the  Republicans 

would  renominate  Governor  Odell  at 
the  State  convention,  at  Saratoga,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  It  was  for  a  time  very  doubtful  whellier 
certain  poHtical  and  financial  interests  would  not 
succeed  in  their  determination  to  prevent  an  en- 
dorsement by  this  convention  of  President  Roose- 
velt's candidacy  for  a  second  terra.      But  afier 


lie  the  real  anil  vital  issues  of 
t.  gives  principal  piimiinence  to 
id  llu!  regulation  of  trusts.  It 
laiiils  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
pnign  had  its  real  i>eginning,  in 
witli  four  almost  simultaneous 
namely,  the  retirement  of  Speaker 
Henderson  from  the  contest  in  Iowa,  the  confer- 
ence of  Republiciiii  Seiialnrs  with  llie  Presiilent 
at  0)-ster  Bay,  the  Dcmncratic  c.mveiiticm  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  we  may  aild,  the  s[H.'eeh  of 


tariff  ivfur 
specifically 


■   judguH 


mnch  discussion  in  the  newspapers  (and  far  more 
effective  discussion  in  private  conclave),  the  Re- 
publican leaders  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  l>est  that  the  President's  own  Stan- 
should  not  be  missing  from  the  long  li^i  of 
States  whose  Republican  conventions  weii-  pro- 
nouncing for  the  nomination  of  the  Prcsiilent  by 
common  consent  two  years  hence.  Tin-  primary 
elcclions,  held  on  September  1G,  made  plain  the 
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(luring  ihe  eummer  was  one  of  tlie  chief  topics 
of  the  New  York  news|)apera.  It  is  sai<i,  vliether 
lightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  speiu  $50,000  in  win- 
ning tlie  favor  of  enoiigli  Tammany  voters  in  one 
little  lotftliiy  to  givfi  liim  the  leaiicrsliip.  The 
gen(<ral  sitnatioii  simply  shows  tliat  Tammany  is 
not  in  t)ie  lenst  regenerate,  and  that  when  the 
issues  are  drawn  in  next  year's  mayoralty  cam' 
paign  there  will  be  <:xuelly  the  same  necessity  for 
a  nun-jiartisan  union  of  anti-Tammany  forces  u 
there  was  last  year  wJien  Slayor  Low  was  elected. 
The  resiihs  of  tlie  Democratic  .State  convention, 
which  was  calkd  for  .September  30,  could  not  be 
foretold  wiieii'  these  iiages  were  closed  for  the 
jiress,  but  it  was  quite  commonly  believed  that 
Mr.  Htil  had  cleared  the  way  for  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bird  K.  Coler,  formerly  Comptroller  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  candidate  for  governor 
against  Mr.  Odell, 


continued  strength  of  the  existing  leaders  of  the 
Republican  organization.  ^^PllaIo^  Piatt  remaining 
by  common  consent  as  head  of  llie  party. 

In  the  other  political  camp  the  leader- 
ol^mj'au  ^'''P  "^  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  Iw- 
canie  clearly  established  in  the  .Stale 
at  large,  while  attempts  at  Democratic  anti-Tam- 
many reorganizalion  in  New  York  C'ity  wore 
shown  to  have  Utile  following.  Within  the  Tam- 
many ranks,  the  primaries  brought  two  (lorsonali- 
tiea  into  strong  pi-omiuence.  One  of  these  is  iMr. 
Charles  Francis  Murphy,  who  lias  nowljeen  placed 
at  the  heail  of  Tammany  Hall  by  the  dominant 
Oroker  influence.  Murphy  is  a  saloon-keeper, 
who.  from  Ills  boyhood,  showed  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  his  East  .Side  neighborhood.  He  is  still 
a  young  man,  at  forty-four.  He  was  a  street-car 
driver  in  his  early  manhooi),  but  opened  a  saloon 
'at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  lias  iwen  active 
in  local  Tammany  politics  for  exactly  half  of  his 
lifetime.  The  other  personality  brought  into 
prominence  as  a  result  of  the  primaries  is  that  of 
William  S.  Devery.  formerly  chief  of  police,  who 
was  excluded  from  office  with  the  advent  of  tin- 
Low  administration.  Devery  ileciiled  to  go  into 
active  politics,  and  aspired  to  bi'come  tlie  official 
Tammany  leader  of  his  district.  How  be  lavished 
money  upon  the  men.  women,  ancl  children  of 
his  ward  in  outings,  picnics,  and  other  diversicmi' 
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Tern  L.  Mm-  file  Dptnocvalic  Bitiiation  in  Oliio  IB 
OiiieOtmi)'  very  dilTereiit  from  tliat  which  Josiah 
trau.  Quincv  (loininatos  in  -MHSsachuaotW  or 
that  which  David  B.  Hill  controls  in  New  York. 
The  great  personality  of  [he  (l)iio  campaign  on 
the  Democratic  siiie  is  Mayor  Tom  L.  Jolinson, 
of  t'levelanil.  The  State  convention,  liold  on 
Sept«ml)«r  3,  was  notable  chiefly  for  the  boom  it 
gave  to  Mr.  Jolinson  as  a  Pi-esiilential  candidate. 
He  presided  over  the  convention,  and  ftimished 
the  committee  on  resolutions  with  a  ready-made 
platform,  which  was  promptly  accepted  and 
adopted.  Everybody  wore  hultoiiB  i>earinp  Mr. 
Johnson's  picture  and  inscribed  :  ••  Tom  L.  John- 
son in  1904."  The  pending  campaign,  in  so  far 
as  the  Democrats  have  attempted  to  shape  it,  un- 
like those  of  tiie  Eastern  States  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  upon  strictly  Stale  and  local  issues. 
The  State  Legislature,  in  special  session,  has  been 
engaged  in  constructing  a  geniTal  code  tor  the 
government  of  Ohio  cities.  Mr.  Johnson's  plat- 
form declares  for  municipal  home  rule  and  for 
methods  that  wilt  subject  public- service  monopo- 


lies to  strict  regulation  and  control.  It  also  favors 
sweeping  reforms  in  the  State  system  of  taxation. 
Allusions  to  national  issues  are  confined  to  the 
ojiening  paragraph,  wliich  is  so  direct  and  un- 
eqnivtK-a]  that  it  deserves  reproduction.  It  is  as 
follows : 

In  StAle  convention  a.isrmbled.  we,  the  Dewucrsts  of 
Ohio,  hereby  acknowledge  Rnd  declare  our  coutiniietl 
alleKlince  tntlic  Democratic  party  ot  the  iiation,  and  on 
nailoiml  iHsue.--  reaflflrm  aad  enilorse  the  prinrlpleH  laid 
down  in  itit  laHt  national  platromi  adopii-d  at  Ktuisiin 
City,  and  faithfully  and  aWy  representwl  in  the  I'reHi- 
deniial  campaltcn  of  1900  by  William  Jeimintot  Bryim. 
RcKardhiR  thew  principles  as  opposed  to  imiieiiHliKin 
ami  colonialiHm.  aaopposed  to  government  by  injiiuc- 
lion,  fw  opposed  to  trusts  anil  trust-fosterinn  tariffs,  an 
opposeti  to  Hiiancial  monopoly,  and  as  0|>|i(wed  U>  nil 
other  legalized  monopolies  and  privileges,  we  condemn 
every  effort  to  repudiate  or  iKiiore  them. 

.A  governor  is  not  elected  this  year  in 
pietarimmt   Ohio,  and  the  first  name  in  the  list 
Camp«ia-.    Qf  offices  to  bo  filled  is  that  ot  secre- 
tary of  stale.     The    Johnson  men,  who  liko  to 
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do  something  more  original  and  picturesque  than 
to  apportion  the  offices  among  ordinary  politi- 
cians, chose  for  secretary  of  state  a  Cincinnati 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  pastor 
of  the  Vine  Street  Congregational  Church, — a 
gooti  speaker,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  social 
and  economic  reform.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  promptly 
scheduled  to  speak  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  also  announced  to  speak 
every  niglit  until  the  election  in  November.  To 
that  end  a  great  tent  was  provided  for  the  audi- 
ences, a  fast  automobile  was  drafted  into  service 
for  Mr.  Johnson's  personal  use,  and  a  regular 
caravan  of  coaches  and  vehicles  was  provided  for 
his  political  retinue.  All  this  is  at  least  un- 
trammeled,  and  it  provides  Ohio  people  with 
entertainment  as  well  as  with  argument.  The 
pending  problems  of  city  government  are  made 
especially  prominent  in  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson's 
campaign,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  assisted 
by  some  well-known  municipal  experts. 

Anti-Bryan  The  Democrats  of  Wisconsin  nom- 
fn* Wisconsin  inated  the  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  David 
and  Iowa,  g  Rgg^^  for  governor  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  achieved  a  notable  victory  for  the 
cause  of  party  reunion  by  bringing  back  into  the 
fold  that  large  element  of  Gold  Democrats,  led  by 
such  men  as  ex-Senator  Vilas,  which  had  for  sev- 
eral years  stood  aloof.  The  platform  was  devoted 
principally  to  State  issues,  but  it  contained  planks 
strongly  attacking  the  present  tariff  system  and 
the  trusts.  The  convention  refused  to  endorse 
the  Kansas  City  platform.  The  return  of  the 
Sound- Money  Democrats  will  doubtless  be  felt  as 
a  practical  loss  by  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  by  no  means  reconciled  the  differences 
which  were  revealed  in  the  convention  that  re- 
nominated Governor  La  FoUette.  It  is  now 
thought  reasonably  certain  that  Senator  Spooner 
will  be  reelocteii  without  regard  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  for  Inin  in  the  State  platform.  The 
Iowa  Democratic  convention,  also  held  in  Sep- 
tember, was  interesting  chiefly  for  its  protracted 
contest  over  the  question  whether  or  not  to  en- 
dorse the  Bryan  Kansas  City  platform.  Sucii 
endorsement  was  finally  refused  by  a  vote  of 
384  to  344. 

In  the  great  State  of  California  the 
California  B^pubUcans  have  brought  forward  a 
striking  personality  as  their  candidate 
for  governor.  Dr.  George  Cooper  Pardee,  who 
secured  the  nomination  on  the  sixth  ballot, 
after  the  collapse  of  the  strong  movement  for 
the  renomination  of  Governor  Gage,  is,  like  his 
father  before  him,  a  prominent  physician  of  Oak- 
land.    He   has  also,  like   his    father,   served  a 


term  as  mayor  of  that  city.  He  is  a  graduate 
and  a  regent  of  the  State  University  of  Califor- 
nia, studied  several  years  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  and  represents  professional  standards 
and  good  citizenship  at  their  best.  This  is  not 
regarded  as  a  Democratic  year  in  California,  and 
that  party  is  reported  as  being  more  apathetic 
than  usual.  Its  nominee  for  governor  is  the 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  city  attorney  of  San 
Francisco,  and  a  man  of  recognized  qualifications. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  elections 
'"iuitea.'^"  of  November  are  merely  a  perfunc- 
tory ratification  of  the  results  of  the 
real  contest  in  the  Democratic  primary  elections. 
It  is  thus  a  settled  fact  that  Gov.  William  D. 
Jelks  is  to  have  another  term  as  chief  executive 
of  Alabama,  and  that  in  South  Carolina  Mr.  D. 
C.  Heyward,  a  rice  planter  thirty-eight  years  of 
age. — who  has  not  been  a  political  figure  hereto- 
fore, and  who  represents  the  conservative  element, 
— is  to  be  the  next  governor  by  virtue  of  a  victory 
at  the  primaries  won  against  the  Tillman  element. 
Mr.  Asbury  C.  Latimer,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
McLailrin  in  the  United  States  Senate,  belongs, 
on  the  other  Iiand,  to  the  Tillman  wing  of  the 
party.  Arkansas,  like  Vermont,  has  an  early 
State  election,  and  on  September  1  the  usual 
Democratic  majority  was  rolled  up,  and  Gov.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  awarded  a  second  term. 

Without  the  slightest  show  of  ag- 
asanExem-  grossivoness,  the  United  States  has 
^'^'''  of  late  done  many  things  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  world  at  large.  Two  mat- 
ters were  before  the  European  public  last  month 
which  set  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  a  position  that  won  the  approval  of  wise  and 
humane  people.  One  of  these  was  the  arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  of  a  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  was 
not  a  question  that  in  any  manner  threatened 
a  breach  of  good  relations  between  the  two 
republics,  but  it  was  one  which  had  to  be 
settled  somehow,  and  which  lent  itself  pecu- 
liarly well  to  the  processes  of  arbitration. 
So  it  happens  that  the  United  States  sets  the 
world  an  example  by  being  the  first  great  nation 
to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  Mr.  Stead  has  revisited  The  Hague, 
and  has  written  us  an  article  upon  this  case  and 
its  relations  to  the  arbitration  movement  in 
general  (see  page  419).  Another  matter  also 
reflected  credit  upon  our  State  Department.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  of  Houmania  are 
leaving  their  country  in  large  numbers  in  con* 
sequence  of  discriminating  laws  against  them, 
which  are  almost  incredibly  severe  and  unjust^ 
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ftnd  which  mftke  it  well-nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  pursue 
ftny  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
livelihood.  The  greater  part 
of  these  unfortunate  Rou- 
manians  have  been  coming 
to  this  country,  and  they  do 
not  form  a  desirable  class  of 
immigrants.  Protests  to  the 
Roumanian  O-overnment 
through  our  own  minister 
have  been  unavailing;.  Secre- 
tary Hay  has,  therefore,  sent 
A  strong  statement  of  the  case 
to  the  great  European  pow- 
ers which  were  signatories  to 
the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878,  to 
which  treaty  Boumania  owes 
its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendentkiugdom.  Mr.  Hay 
calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Article  44  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  prescribes  equality  for  all 
Roumania  in  terms  that  are  obviously  violated  by 
the  present  policy  which  excludes  the  Jews  from 
agriculture,  the  professions,  and  most  of  the  trades, 
and  thwarts  and  handicaps  them  at  every  turn. 
The  British  Government  promptly  recognized  the 
force  of  Mr.  Hay's  argument,  and  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  European  powers,  which 
may  result  in  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  the  Roumanian  Jews. 

Dwf'r'T  '^''^  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  lead- 
r«tar«anif/*  ing  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Euro- 
'"•""■  pean  press  of  late,  but  not  to  any  very 
intelligent  or  effective  end.  That  doctrine  will, 
of  course,  be  best  justified,  first,  by  our  vigilant 
show  of  both  ability  and  readiness  to  maintain 
it ;  and  second,  and  not  least  important,  by  our 
use  of  it  always  for  good  and  beneficent  objects. 
We  have  been  much  in  evidence  in  Caribbean 
waters  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  of  late  ; 
but,  quite  apart  from  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  stipulations  to  protect  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  and  maintain  order  on  the  isth- 
mus. Apropos  of  the  continued  revolutionary 
disturbances  which  required  the  presence  of  our 
warships  last  month,  it  ought  soon  to  become 
evident  on  all  sides  that  the  simplest  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  maintain  order  there  is  to  secure 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States.  The  isthmus  is  no  essential  part 
of  Colombian  territory,  and  that  republic  would 
be  far  more  compact  and  easily  managed  if  the 
State  of  Panama  were  detached.  Far  simpler 
than  negotiating  for  perpetual  canal  rights  would 
ha  a  negotiation  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the 


isthmian  strip  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States 
for  a  gross  sum.  In  any  case,  the  United  States 
is  destined  henceforth  and  forever  to  protect  and 
police  Panama  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  A  pos- 
sible issue  involving  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  said 
to  be  finally  settled  as  a  result  of  the  Danish  elec- 
tions last  month,  which  removes  all  doubt  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States. 

The  current  revolution  in  Haiti, 
'^^rtA**  which  has  been  proceeding  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  somewhat  desul- 
tory fashion  of  most  Latin -American  revolutions, 
was  brought  sharply  to  the  public  attention  by  a 
somewhat  startling  incident  early  in  September. 
The  gunboat  Critt-d- Pierrot,— -vhich  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Killick,  and  which  was  aid- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement  organized  last 
spring  by  General  Firmin, — seized  the  German 
merchant  steamer  Markomannia  on  September  2, 
and  took  possession  of  war  munitions  that  were 
being  carried  to  the  provisional  government  of 
Haiti.  On  September  6,  the  German  gunboat 
Panther  destroyed  the  Critt.d- Pierrot  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  of  Gonaivea,  a  city  in  pos- 
session of  the  revolutionists.  According  to  the 
newspaper  reports,  the  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man gunboat  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
C^4te-a-Pierrot,  but  before  this  coiUd  be  accom- 
plished Admiral  Killick  personally  fired  one  of 
the  magazines.  The  Germans  thereupon  trained 
their  guns  upon  the  boat  and  completed  its  de- 
struction. Admiral  Killick  and  a  few  others 
went  down  with  their  vessel.  KiUick's  father 
was    a   Scotchman   and    his   mother  a  Haitian. 
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The  Crile-d- Pierrot  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Haitian  Government,  but  early  in  the  sumtner  it 
tiod  deserted  to  the  Firmiuiat  cause,  and  the 
provisional  government  then  declared  Killick  a 
pirate,  and  invited  his  capture  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion. The  United  States  Government  has  not 
made  any  public  protest  to  Germany  against  tlie 
course  pursued.  Tlie  principal  lighting  between 
the  land  forces  in  Haiti  has  been  at  Ltmbc,  a 
town  about  eiglity  miles  north  of  I'ort-au- Prince. 
The  place  was  captured  by  the  vevoluiionists  on 
August  9,  but  they  lost  posst^ssion  on  August  26. 
General  N'ord,  Minister  of  "War  of  the  provisional 
government,  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  place, 
however,  on  the  fallowiiig  day.  lie  subsequently 
made  two  attempts  to  recapture  the  town,  on 
September  4  am)  1 7,  but  each  time  was  repulsed. 
Tlie  troojra  on  each  side  are  said  to  numlier  about 
three  thousand.  The  election  of  members  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  the  new  Senate  has  not  yet  been 
chosen,  and  the  provisional  govoniment,  therefore, 
continues  in  power.  Haiti  is  certainly  in  a  most 
forlorn  state,  but  it  is  a  total  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  cause  of  civilization  is  hopeless  in  this 


From  the  EKnHt  (Brooklyn.  N.  T.). 


negro  republic.  The  isolation  of  its  people  from 
effective  American  influences  is  due  to  the  tact 
that  they  speak  French  rather  tlian  English  quite 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Furthtr Eruf-  If  there  had  been  no  deatmctive 
Weit'in'/iaa  efuption  of  volcanic  Mont  Pel^  in 
i/oitaimi.  Martinique  last  May,  the  more  recent 
eruption  at  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of 
September  would  have  appalled  the  whole  world. 
Yet  somehow  this  last  convulsion,  which  spread 
devastation  over  a  larger  territory  than  the  ear- 
lier one,  seemed  to  attract  very  little  notice,  al- 
though it  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  not 
less  that  2.0Q0  persons,  and  to  have  buried  under 
ashes  and  lava  ten  times  as  much  territory  as  the 
eruption  of  May,  which  caused  the  death  of 
about  30,000  people.  In  spite  of  gloomy  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  future  of  Martinique,  it  seems 
not  to  be  believed  by  more  thoughtful  people 
that  Fort  de  France  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  are  in  much  danger.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is  want  of  food  or  lack  of 
work  for  the  people  who  remain  in  this  unfor- 
tunate island.  The  French  expedition  that  was 
sent  to  study  scientiGc  and  practical  conditions 
has  reported  that  the  entire  Mont  Pette  region 
must  be  evacuated.  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprio,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  who  has  returned,  was  ftu  actual 
witness  of  the  eruption  of  August  30.  What  is 
now  most  feared,  not  only  in  Martinique,  but  in 
others  of  the  aeries  of  islands  constituting  the 
Windward  cljain,  is  that  volcanic  forces  may 
cause  a  tidal  wave  which  might  destroy  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  in  tJie  towns  and  cities 
along  their  coasts. 

o-».s«rf*  ^ot  to  attempt  a  summing  up  of  in- 
Amtrican  cidcnts  in  the  confused  Veneznelui 
Cotttitttnt.  gjtuation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  im- 
pression gained  ground  everywhere  last  month 
that  the  cause  of  President  Castro  was  doomed, 
and  that  the  revolutionists  under  the  lead  of  Gen- 
eral Matos  were  almost  certain  to  prevail  in  the 
very  near  future.  There  have  been  no  fresh  de- 
velopments, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  dispute 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  over  the  question  to 
which  pertains  the  sovereignty  over  that  great 
region  of  rubber  forests  and  other  natural  re- 
sources known  as  Acre.  Bolivia  had  ceded  the 
rubber  and  other  privileges  to  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can syndicate,  and  Brazil  had  denied  Bolivia's 
ownership.  If  tliereis  anything  in  the  rumorB  last 
month  of  vast  international  consolidations  of  c^- 
tal  engaged  in  the  rubber  trade  and  muiufacttin, 
the  question  of  Acremay  take  on  anew  impoitance. 
Meanwhile,  we  reproduce  a  Brazilian  carica- 
ture ot  President  Roosevelt,  who  is  supposed  to 
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penonify  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  very  disagree- 
able manner,  and  to  have  designs,  iucideutally, 
upon  Acre.  It  is  well  to  believe  that  this  does 
not  represent  the  most  intelligent  opinion  in 
BraziL  The  one  object  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
so  far  as  the  Brazilians  are  concerned,  is  to  give 
them  the  moral  backing  of  the  United  States  in 
holding  every  foot  of  territory  against  European 
aggression,  and  in  maintaining  and  developing 
their  republic  in  their  own  fashion.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  means  that  the  United  States  would 


Tagarda  (Rio  Jsneira). 


(The  above  cartoon  Is  tram  b  weekly  Journal  of  politics 
■nd  aSain  publlnhed  at  Rio  de  Jftnelro— of  course.  In  tbe 
PortnsQeas  Iknuaacfr— called  Taoarela,  It  Is  accompiuiied 
bra  poem  In  faar  sCansas.whlcb  accuses  the  United  States, 
under  tbe  tutelage  of  Roosevelt,  ot  wishinK  to  carry  on 
rarther  aunuiatlon.  Bat  this  pulley.  It  declares,  has  Its 
daaseraand  anxieties;  and  while  the  "  Monroe  crowd  "  may 
poah  their  policy  by  force  In  other  dlrectlDns.  Brail  1  won't 
■tutd  It,— "no,  sir"  (iKiowiiftor)l  "Why,"  says  tbla  Portn- 
Soese  rhyineetar.  "  do  you  send  year  Iron  tab,  which  you  call 
by  tbe  Indian  name  iowaf  If  you  propose  topnt  your  claws 
on  Acre,  yon  had  better  leave;"  with  more  to  the  aame  effect.) 


not  willingly  see  Brazil  snfler  loss  from  French 
designs  by  way  of  French  Quiana  on  the  north, 
nor  yet  from  alleged  Qerman  designs  through 
colonization  in  the  South. 

The  unfortunate  anthracite  coal  strike 
Ooamlv**"  ^^^   lasted   for  some  five  months  as 

these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press 
late  in  September,  with  the  almost  complete  dead- 
lock still  unbroken.  The  group  of  associated 
railroads  which  had  formed  a  monopoly  in  anthra- 
cite coal  mining,  and  had  established  an  artificial 
control  over  output,  price,  and  market,  were 
squarely  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  men  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Pennsylvania  laws  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  miners  to  establish  an  almost  equally  firm 
monopoly  control  over  the  supply  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  mines.  The  really  aggrieved 
and  defrauded  party  in  all  this  situation  has  been 
the  public,  which  has  been  shamefully  inconveni- 
enced. The  operators,  who  had  made  a  tight 
monopoly  out  of  mining  and  selling  coal,  are 
immediately  responsible.  It  is  not  satisfactory, 
therefore,  that  these  operatoi"s  should  come  be- 
fore the  public  with  arguments  and  complaints 
about  the  unreasoaableness  of  their  laborer. 
Men  who  have  assumed  to  acquire  control  of 
an  article  essential  to  common  use  and  welfare 
ought  to  be  wise  and  skillful  enough  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  their  workmen.  They  are  rather 
absurd  when  they  affect  an  injured  air  because 
coal  miners  associate  themselves  in  trade  unions 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  contract  they 
possibly  can  in  the  sale  of  their  labor.  Private 
ownersliip  of  coal  mines  is  subject  to  the  public 
policy  and  well-being ;  it  is  not  at  all  an  inde- 
feasible right.  The  right  of  workingmen,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  stand  out  for  the  best  terms 
possible,  and  to  associate  themselves  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  is  too 
fundamental  to  be  questioped.  The  miners  have 
been  perfectly  willing  from  the  outset  to  submit 
their  claims  to  any  sort  of  impartial  arbitration. 
The  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  for 
a  moment  dared  to  arbitrate  anything.  The 
only  reasonable  answer  from  the  standpoint  of 
tbe  aggrieved  public  to  the  stubborn  operators  is 
simply  this  ;  Men  who  refuse  to  arbitrate  ought 
to  be  men  skillful  enough  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  be  able  to  carry  it  on  without  break 
or  interruption,  and  without  annoying  the  pub- 
lic with  the  friction  of  their  internal  problems. 

A  Mtn  Mai-  "^^^  practical  issue   involved    ie  not 
ur  0/  Fm   One  of  right  or  wrong,  any  more  than 
Contract,     jg  ^^^  making  of  any  other  employ- 
ment contract.     It  is  simply  that  the  miners  wm. 
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trying  to  sell  their  labor  at  a  high  price,  while 
the  operators  are  trying  to  buy  it  cheap.  The 
operators  affect  superiority,  and  say  that  the 
miners  ought  to  take  the  wages  that  the  employ- 
ers are  willing  to  pay.  Their  arguments  have 
been  irrelevant,  but  their  tactics  have  been  emi- 
nently practical.  They  have  simply  closed  the 
mines,  put  up  the  price  of  coal,  waited  for  the 
miners  to  run  out  of  funds,  and  counted  upon 
starving  them  into  submission.  Neither  side  has 
been  entitled  to  much  sympathy.  Public  atten- 
tion should  have  been  devoted  to  the  finding  of 
a  solution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  want 
to  buy  coal  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  who  want 
to  prevent  the  myriad  indirect  disturbances 
that  come  from  protracted  industrial  disputes. 
The  only  monopolies  that  justify  themselves 
are  those  which  can  show  that  by  virtue  of  uni- 
fied control  they  are  serving  the  public  more 
regularly  and  more  cheaply.  The  anthracite 
monopoly  is  the  worst  in  this  country,  because  it 
exists  solely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  highly 
artificial  and  improper  prices.  Attempts  in  the 
earlier  part  of  September  to  end  the  strike 
through  political  pressure  were  unavailing.  It 
was  the  impression  later  in  September  that  the 
strike  would  end  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  through  some  disguised  and  roundabout 
concessions  on  both  sides  that  would  not  wholly 
sacrifice  the  silly  pride  that  had  been  standing  in 
the  way  of  arbitration,  or  some  other  common- 
se^se  solution  of  the  quarrel. 

In    spite  of   such  a   depressing  fac- 
Buainesa     ^j.  g^  this  lonc-drawn-out  coal  strike, 

In  General.  o  i  i    i  \ 

— which  never  would  have  occurred 
if  the  men  who  are  so  busy  in  promoting  railroad 
and  industrial  consolidations  were  fit  to  deal  with 
labor  problems, — the  business  conditions  of  the 
country  are  marvelously  good.  This,  of  course, 
is  due,  not  to  the  gentlemen  who  promote  trusts, 
but  to  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  favoring  climatic  conditions 
that  have  given  us  bountiful  crops.  The  opti- 
mistic corn -crop  estimates  of  August  were  modi- 
fied in  September  as  a  result  of  premature  frosts 
in  the  Northwestern  States ;  but  the  crop  will 
still  be  very  large.  Foreign  trade  has  continued 
good,  our  imports  thus  far  this  year  being  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  country's  history.  Exports,  on  the  other 
liand,  have  sunk  below  those  of  any  year  since 
1898.  This  is  due  wholly  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
export  of  our  agricultural  products,  which,  in 
turn,  may  be  attributed  mostly  to  the  shortage 
of  last  year's  crops.  Taking  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  the  five  principal  cereal  crops  of  the  coun- 


try, it  is  estimated  that  we  shall  this  year  produce 
about  a  thousand  million  bushels  more  than  last 
year,  this  representing  an  increase  of  more  than 
30  per  cent.  This  difference  ought  to  have  a 
very  favorable  effect  upon  both  internal  and  for- 
eign trade  during  the  year  to  come. 

«  un  A  In  spite  of  the  enormous  reduction  of 

Pvbiic Revenue         .'^     .  .         ,  ,     ,.   .  - 

an<t  the  Tariff  national  revenue  by  the  abolition  of 
Question,  in^emal  taxes  imposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  War,  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  continued  to  be 
embarrassingly  superabundant.  This  has  been 
due  principally  to  the  unexpected  increase  of  im- 
ports and  of  the  large  duties  paid  thereon,  which, 
in  turn,  is  the  result  of  a  period  of  continued 
prosperity  that  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  costly  fabrics,  and  luxuries  of  all  sorts. 
Our  own  people  have  been  complaining  very  much 
of  the  methods  of  our  great  corporations  in  their 
successful  invasion  of  foreign  markets  by  the  de- 
vice of  selling  abroad,  not  only  at  lower  prices 
than  those  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  own 
countries,  but  much  cheaper  than  these  same 
American  corporations  sell  to  us  here  at  home. 
This  is  a  game,  however,  that  other  people  can 
play  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  English,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers  have  lately  been  mak- 
ing special  efforts  to  sell  in  American  markets, 
and  have  made  their  prices  low  to  catch  the 
trade.  Much  of  the  newspaper  criticism  of 
American  manufacturers  for  selling  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home  has  been  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence and  in  knowledge  of  business  methods. 
The  only  thing  now  to  be  seriously  feared  is 
that  the  agitation  in  favor  of  tariff  reform,  and 
against  large  industrial  combinations  that  manu- 
facture tariff-protected  goods,  should  arouse  dis- 
trust, and  so  bring  about  a  state  of  business 
depression.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
tariff  situation  should  be  made  the  football  of 
politicians  to  the  exclusion  of  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  business  men  and  economic  experts. 

The  British  Parliament  will  assemble 

^^Topicif^  ^^^^^  *^t®^  recess  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  quite  enough  on  its  hands 
to  make  certain  a  strenuous  if  not  a  turbulent 
session.  The  Irish  situation  is  troublesome  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  new  phases  of  the  land  ques- 
tion must  be  dealt  with  by  methods  invented  to 
meet  the  fresh  emergency.  The  Balfour  govern- 
ment, furthermore,  is  obliged  to  take  up  and  en- 
deavor to  pass  the  education  bill  which  was  car- 
ried over  from  the  last  session, — a  bill  calling  for 
the  public  support  of  church  schools,  and  reversing 
the  policy  of  public  elementary  education  entered 
upon  thirty  years  ago.     This  school  question  is 
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nniting  agun  all  the  Liberal  and  Radical  elements. 
The  ramarlcable  change  of  political  sentiment  in 
the  country,  as  shown  some  weeks  ago  by  the  spe- 
cial election  in  a  Leeds  constituency,  has  again 
been  shown  still  more  strikingly  by  a  contest  for  a 
vacant  Parliamentary  seat  at  Sevenoaks,  where 
the  large  normal  Tory  majority  disappeared  al- 
most incredibly.  Furthermore,  the  South  Afri- 
can question  is  bound  to  have  all  sorts  of  annoy- 
ing sequels.  The  general  colonial  situation  is  not 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  like  to  have  it. 
His  conference  of  colonial  premiers  proved  in- 
opportune. If  it  had  not  been  held,  and  if  men 
of  the  great  prestige  of  the  premier  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  and  the  premier  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  had  not  been  in  London  to 
make  protest  in  the  very  face  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  plan  of  suspending  the  self-gov- 
erning constitution  of  Cape  Colony  wonid  not 
have  been  frustrated. 

«r  okam-    ^'  matters  stand,  the  Colonial  OfBce 

itr'iaii  an*  IS  embarrasBed  by  the  fact  that  the 
SouU  Afrin.  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liament at  Cape  Town  are  connected  with  the 
so-called  Afrikander  Bond,  which  favors  the 
Dutch  race  and  is  leniently  inclined  toward  those 
who  aided  tbe  Boer  republics  in  the  recent  war. 
Sir  Gordon  Spngg,  the  Cape  Colony  premier,  is 
carrjring  on  his  government  through  the  support 
of  the  Dutch  element  Meanwhile  the  Boer 
generals  now  in  Europe  have  presented  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  a  bill  of  demands  on   behalf  of 


their  people  that  has  made  John  Bull  fairly  gasp 
with  astonishment  and  rage  at  such  presumption 
and  impertinence.  The  generals  demand  the 
completest  sort  of  compensation  for  all  losses  of 
private  property  during  the  late  war  ;  ask  grants 
of  money  in  aid  of  the  Boer  widows  and  or- 
phans ;  demand  the  restoration  of  confiscated , 
lands  ;  urge  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  full 
amnesty,  the  prompt  return  of  the  Boer  war 
prisoners,  the  cessation  of  military  government, 
the  establishment  of  local  home  rule,  the  re-ces- 
sion to  the  Transvaal  of  the  district  that  was 
given  to  Natal,  and  a  good  deal  else  in  the  same 
line.  These  demands  were  met  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's refusal  in  genera!  and  in  particular  to 
comply  with  most  of  them  ;  but  they  led  none 
the  less  to  unpleasant  discussions. 

sir  Wiifru  "^''^  independent  tone  assumed  by  the 
laarittin  governments  of  Australia  and  Canada 
""'"■  has  not  been  wlioUy  agreeable  to 
England  of  late,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  re- 
ception in  Paris  on  his  recent  visit,  which  was 
witli  as  much  honor  as  if  he  were  the  head  of  a 
great  independent  state,  caused  s  little  discomfort 
to  British  leaders  of  a  certain  advanced  imperial- 
federation  school.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  reported  as 
having  had  protracted  conferences  with  the 
French  Foreign  Office  on  the  establishment  of 
commercial  relations  under  which  Canada  would 
make  the  same  tanS  concessions  to  the  French 
republic  that  si  e  has  already  made  to  England. 
It  was  further  proposed  that  Canada  and  France 
should  jointly  subsidize 
a  direct  steamship  line. 


The    excite- 


Mattiri 


■  BivBifoAKS  (apropos  of  n  recent  by-electlonj . 
I—]  don't  know  how  I'm  to  get  over  tblB.   I  can't  get  through  It." 
let  (London). 


France  over 
the  fitmness  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  enforcing  the 
laws  against  the  unan. 
thorized  schools  of  the 
religious  orders  has  great- 
ly abated.  External 
questions  have,  in  turn, 
absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  French  press.  The 
somewhat  aggressive 
tone  of  M.  Pelletan,  the 
picturesque  Minister  of 
Marine,  in  several  recent 
speeches,  has  formed  a 
subject  not  merely  of  lo- 
cal discussion  in  France, 
but  of  wide  international 
comment.  One  of  these 
speeches   was    delivered 
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at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  wlipre  In 
willi  mtidi  frankni-sa  on  Freiicii  power  and 
iiiduenct;  in  tjie  M<!ii  iter  ran  oan,  and  demanded 
llie  tliorough  furt.ifitration  of  Corsica  as  a  link  l>e- 

and  a  stralegic  liasB  against  Italy.  Another 
of  his  Bpeeclius  was  at  Uiserta.  on  tlie  coast  of 
Tunis,  w!i(?re  ilie  Fii)iicli  have  been  carry- 
ing out  a  great  jirojoct  for  the  improvenieiii 
of  tlie  harbor  and  port,  and  its  fortification 
as  a  moJurn  naval  rcndczvoua  and  stronghold. 
M.  Polklan's  allusions  to  Englaixl,  Germany, 
and  Italy  wer«  regarded  in  many  qiiarlcrs 
as  offiirisive,  inilist-rcet,  and  incornprelicnsiblfi, 
in  view  of  ihu  fact  iliat  tin;  orator  was 
actually  in  power. as  a  nieinlior  of  the  cabinet. 
IJnt  it  is  Ixiitf-r  to  mgani  his  speei;h  as  evidence, 
first,  of  t)ie  rapid  n^covory  of  French  seif-eonfi- 
deni'u  in  her  internatiniial  [Hisitiun  ;  and,  second, 
as  liaving  been  meant  rather  as  a  sdentilic  setting 
forth  of  French  strategic  j)lans  and  projects  ilian 
an  expression  oilner  of  Ixiastfitlness  or  of  hostil- 
ity. Undonbledly  the  French  are  disjwsed  to 
do  what  they  can  to  enltivate  good  relations  in 
various  directions,  and  it  is  known  that  they  are 
pailiunlarly  desirous  of  gaining  a  strmig  inlluence 
over  S|>ain.  The  popular  French  amliassador  at 
Waahingtwn,  M.  ('aml-un.  who  repi-esenced  the 
Sjanish  at  Washington  with  .sucli  wisdom  and 
tact  during  the  recent  war,  is  going  (o  Madrid 
to  help  promote  close  relations  between  the  two 
neighboring  powers.  He  will  be  siiw^eded  at 
Washington  by  M,  JuB.serands,  a  brilliant  diplo- 
mat and  author,  who  lias  been  serving  France  as 
m mister  at  Copenhagen. 


The  Emperor 

S^'^«.    o*   Germany 

made    bis    visit 

to    Posen    in    the    opening 

days  of  September,  and 
rode  bravely  with  his  reti- 
nue through  silent  streets, 
past  rows  of  un decorated 
iiouses.  The  Polish  people 
made  no  disorder,  but 
showed  their  feelings  by 
abstaining  from  any  mani- 
festations of  welcome.  The 
great  nianfEuvres  in  Eastern 
I'riissia,  attended  byAmeri. 
can  as  well  as  by  English 
and  European  visiting  offi- 
cers, went  off  with  no  little 
ichtt.  In  spite  of  tile  Kaiser's 
attempt  at  a  mildly  conciha- 
tory  speech  in  Posen,  there 
A  SPEECH.  is  no  sign  of  reconciliation. 

The  Gel-mans  are  buying  up 
the  estates  of  Polish  landowners  in  order  to  col- 
onize them  with  German-speaking  Prussians, 
and  the  Poles  of  all  the  world,  through  secret 
societies  and  otherwise,  are  in  turn  bringing 
concentrated  support  to  the  discontented  people 
of  their  own  race.  Meanwhile,  social  and  eco- 
nomic unrest  are  apparent  throughout  most 
parts  of  Germany.  T!ie  bankers  have  been  in 
seifsion  to  defend  capitalistic  interests  ;  the  man- 
ufuctiirers  are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposed 
tarifl  uhangi'S  in  the  inten-st  of  the  agricultural- 
ists ;  the  l^ocifllists  have  lieen  holding  a  congress 
opposing  miliiaristn,  and  demanding  various  re- 
forms. There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  or  note- 
worthy in  Germany's  external  relations,  which 
are.  at  least,  as  harmouiuus  as  usual. 


The  English  are,  however,  in  no  very 
'^OHti".*"'  pl*'^''*"^  state  of  mind  toward  Ger- 
many, and  they  are  particularlv  ap- 
prifbensive  of  Germany's  designs  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  have  been  many  dispatches  of  a 
contradictory  nature  regarding  the  Hussiaos  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  said  that  they  are  about  to 
begin  turning  that  country  over  to  China,  pro- 
vince by  province  ;  but  it'  Manchuria  does  not 
prove  heuceforili  to  be  Russian  rather  tlian  Chi- 
nese, we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken.  India  has 
been  having  much-needed  rainfalls,  and  the  crop 
prospects  are  favorable,  so  that  gradual  recovery 
from  famine  conditions  is  apparent.  The  Jap- 
anese Parliamentary  elections  have  been  held, 
with  the  result  that  Marquis  Ito's  party  haa  a 
majority  of  seats  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  will 
control  the  situation. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


tt  it  to  September  fa.  not.) 


POI,ITICS  AND  QOVSRNHENT— AMERICAN. 

August  31.— IdKho  ItopubllciinH  nomlD»t«  John  T. 
Morriaoa  (or  governor,  eudorse  Presideat  Roosevelt  (or 
19D4,  aod  adopt  t.  pUtform  fsvorlug  tariff  revision  luid 
aD  snti-trust  amendmeut  to  ttie  federal  Constitution. 

August  S3.— PreEident  Boosevelt  begins  tt  twelve- 
dars'  tour  of  New  England. 

August  25.— Id  the  Alabamn  Democratic  primaries. 
Gov.  Williftm  D.  Jelks  Is  renominated  tor  governor. 

August  2T. — CalKomta  RepnblicaoB  nomioAte  Dt. 
George  C.  Pardee  (or  governor. 

August  88.— The  Nevada  SlWer  pnrtjr  unites  with  the 
Deraocrsts,  nominnting  John  Sparks  (Dem.)  (or  gov- 
«rDor,  and  Kepreseutstlve  F.  G.  Newtandii  for  UDit«d 

States  Senator North  Cnrotltia  ttepublicoaa  hold  a 

coDventloa  composed  eotirely  of  white  men. 

September  1. — lu  the  Arkansas  election  the  Demo- 
.  crattc  ticket  receives  the  usual  large  majority,  Gov. 
Jefferson  Davis  being  reelected. 

September!— In  the  Vermont  election  the  Republi- 
can candidate  (or  governor,  Gen.  J.  G,  McCutlough, 
(ails  of  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  the  choicr 
of  governor  is  thrown  Into  the  lieglslature  ;  P.  W. 
Clement,  the  local-option,  high-license  candidate,  Is  • 

close  second  to  the  Repubhcan  candidate Delaware 

Union  <Addicks)  Kepubllcans  make  nominations  (or 

September  8.— Iowa  Democrats  nominate  for  minor 
offices,  and  refuse,  by  a  vote  of  3tH  Co  844,  to  reaffirm 
the  Kansas  City  plHttorni. . .  .Ohio  Democrats  make 
nominations  (or  minor  offlees,  and  reaffirm  tlie  Kansas 
City  platform,  with  an  endon«nieiit  of  William  J. 
Bryan  :  tbe  convention  Is  controlled  by  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland — CalifoniiH  Uemucrata  nomi- 
nate Franklin  K.  Ijine  for  governor. 

Seplemlier  4.— Wisconsin  Democrats  nominate  Major 
David  S.  Kose,  of  Milwankee,  for  governor,  and  refuse 
to  reaffirm  Che  KnnsHH  City  platform. 

September  5.  —  Idaho  Democrats  renominate  Gov. 
Frank  W.  Hunt,  and  reaffirm  tlie  Knnsas  City  plat- 
September  6,  7.— President  Roosevelt  visits  Chatta- 
nooga, Teun. 

September  8. — In  the  Maine  election.  Gov.  John  W. 
Hill  (Hep.)  is  reelected  by  a  plurality  of  ST.SSS,  and  tbe 

four  Republican  candidates  (or  Ccingretw  are  elected 

Bench  warrants  are  Iwned  at  St.  1>ouIs,  Mo.,  (or  18 
nienibera  and  ex-menibers  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
charged  with  bribery  In  connection  with  street-railway 
legislation. 

September  V.— In  tbe  South  Carolina  Democratic  pri- 
maries, D.  C,  lleyward  is  nominated  tor  governor. 

September  10.— Texas  Republicans  nominate  George 
P.  Burkitt  (or  governor,  and  endorse  President  Roose- 
velt (or  IBM. ...Washington  (State)  Republicans  en- 
dorse tbe  nomination  of  President  Roosevelt  (or  19M. 
....Colorado  Democrats  nominate  Judge  Edward  C. 
Stimson  for  governor,  and  reaffirm  the  Kansas  City  plot- 
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form — New  Hnmpshire  DemocratanominaU  Henry  F. 
HolUa  for  governor. 

September  II.— Utah  Kepublloans  endorse  President 

Roosevslt  tor  1904 Idaho  PopuliHta  nominate  O.  H. 

Andrevra  for  governor. 

September  12.— Nevada  Republicans  nominate  E.  S. 
Farrington  for  governor.... Colorailo  Republicans  nom- 
inate James  H,  Peabody  for  governor. 

September  16. — Delaware  and  Utah  Democrabt  nom- 
inate  tor  minor   State  offices Washington    (StAte) 

Democrats  reaHlrm  the  Kansas  Citf  platform An- 
nouncement is  made  that  Representative  David  B.  Hen- 
derson, of  Iowa,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, lias  declined  a  renomlnatlon  to  Congress  becaase 
of  disagreement  with  the  Republicans  ot  his  district  on 
the  question  of  tariff  revision  —  President  Roosevelt 
BtartH  on  an  extendetl  Western  trip,  speaking  on  the 
tariff,  trusts,  and  reciprocity. 

September  IT. — Coimecttcut  Republicans  nominate 
Abram  Chamberlain  for  governor,  endorse  President 
Roosevelt  tor  1901,  and  ailnpt  a  platform  opposing  gen- 
eral tariff  revision Alaluimn  Republicans  nominate 

J.  A.  W.  Smith  for  governor,  and  enilorse  Pr?sident 
Roosevelt  tor  19W....Xew  Hampshire  Republicans 
nominate  Nahuin  J.  Dntchelder  for  governor,  and  en- 
dorse  President  Roosevelt  for  1004 Massachnsetts 

Democrats  nominate  Col.  William  A.  Gaston  for  gov- 
ernor, and  refuse  to  reaffirm  the  Kansas  City  platform. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBBNHEKT-POREIGN. 

AnguBt  31.— A  French  decree  flxtng  the  export  boun- 
ties  on  sugar  is  made  public Dr.  J.  W.  Smant  Is  an- 
nounced as  the  leader  of  the  Cape  Colony  Progressives, 
■ncceedlng  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  premier. 

August  3Si.^Iu  the  Japanese  general  election  the  Sei- 
Tn-Kai  party  (Marquis  Ito's  party)  obtains  1(P3  Beats, 


the  Progressives  104,  the  Imperialists  20,  and  the  Inde- 

August  25.— The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the 

new  tarilT. 

August  36.— The  troops  of  the  Haytlan  provisional 
govern  tnent  are  reported  to  have  sustaiued  a  hotly  con- 
tested engagement  with  General  Firmin's  revolutionary 
forces. 

August  28.— The  corporation  ot  Xewca.<ttl»H)n-Tjne, 
England,  adopts  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  Newcastle 
Quay  nt  a  cost  of  «4,000,(X». 

September  2.— General  ZontchefT,  president  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee,  is  arrested  and  taken  to  SoiSa. 

September  3.— Elections  for  members  of  the  upper 
house  ot  the  Danish  Rigsdag  are  begun. 

September  4.— The  party  in  power  wins  a  signal  vic- 
tory In  the  Danish  elections,  thus  assuring  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  witli  the  United  States  for  the  ceasiou 
ot  the  West  Indian  islands, 

September  5.— A  defeat  ot  the  provisional  goveni- 
tnent's  troops  is  reported  from  Hayti. 

September  S.— The  hill  authorizing  a  loan  ot  C35,- 
000,000,  the  minimum 
price  of  iiuiue  being  UO, 
the  maximum  interest 
rates,  the  loan  to  lie  pay- 
able in  forty  years,  pass- 
es the  Cuban  House  of 
Representatives  by  a 
vote  ot  4S  to  2. 

September  1 4.— A  great 
meeting  assembles  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
to  protest  against  the 
enforcement  of  the 
Crimes  acL 

September  16. —The 
Dutch  Parliament  Is 
opened  by  Queen  Wil- 
helmlna  in  person.... 
The  British  national 
debt  shows  an  increase 
□f  tS13,5S7,M0  as  the  re- 
sult ot  the  Boer  War. 


(yarned  by  the  Pope  as  snr- 
ccseoT  to  Archbishop  Corrl- 
Bsn.  of  New  York). 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Augm>t  23.- It  Ih  officially  announced  in  Paris  that 
M.  Jusserand  has  been  named  to  succeed  M.  Cambon 
as  French  ambassador  to  the  Uniteil  Statet. 

Augrust  SS.— A  parcel  post  Is  inaugurated  between  the 
Unit«d  SlAtes  and  Great  Britain  —  An  order  of  the 
Porte  commands  the  satisfaction  of  all  demands  made 
by  the  United  States  upon  Turkey  —  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  protest  against  the  blockade  of 
Venesuelan  ports. 

AiiKust  37.- The  King  ot  Italy  is  welcomed  by  the 
Em|>eror  ot  Germany  at  Potwiani. 

August  28.- The  appointment  ot  Mgr.  Guldl  as  apa» 
tolic  delegate  to  the  Philippines  Is  announced  at  Rome. 

August  SO.— .laiwn  consents  to  submit  to  arbltrktion 
the  question  ot  liability  of  foreigners  to  the  hooM  tax. 
....The  new  Chinese  tariff  treaty  is  signed  by  tbe  re- 
presentatives of  Austria,  Germany,  England,  Belginin, 
Japan,  Holland,  and  Spain. ...It  la  reported  UMtabaati 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


ill 


September  7.— The  Haytlan  revolatloolst  (Flrmln- 
Itt)  ganboat  Crfte-d-Pferrot,  flngahfp  of  Admiral  EU- 
llek,  is  sunk  b;  the  Geniuui  gunboat  Panther. 

September  S.— Albanians  oppose  witb  Tlolence  the 
eetabliahment  of  a  Rneslaa  oonHnlate  at  thef  r  capital. 

September  10.— Riu«Ua  officials  In  Manchuria  an 
ordered  to  expel  foreigners  from  the  province. 

September  II.— The  United  States  battleship  Wlacon^ 
«fn  and  the  cruisers  Ctnelnnati  and  Panther,  with  a 
battalion  of  marines,  are  ordered  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  inter* 
ests  while  the  Colombian  revolution  Is  in  ] 

September  IB.  —  Hear- 
ings are  begun  in  the 
"Ptoua  Fund"  arbitra- 
tion case  between  the 
United  States  and  Mex- 
ico before  tbe  Interna- 
tional court  at  The 
Hague  (see  page  i\9i. 

September  It).  —  T  h  e 
French  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, M.  Pellelan,  In  a 
speech  at  BIzerta,  uks 
langnage  oflensiTe  to 
England,  Italy,  and 
Germany. 

September  IT. — Secre- 
tary Hay  addresses  a 

note  to  tbe  powers  that  are  parties  to  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
urging  that  Houmania  be  compelled  to  ameliorate  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  Jews, 

OTHSR  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

August  ai.— The  White  Star  steamship  Cedric,  the 

largest  ocean  liner  afloat,  is  launched  at  Belfast Na> 

tives  are  killed  by  eartbqnakes  on  tlie  island  of  Mtn- 
danoa,  P.  I. 

August  33.— A  severe  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^  Mar- 
tinique, is  reported Governor  Tatt  Is  welcomed  bock 

to  Manila  with  ngreut  popular  demonatrati on Mont 

Alto,  In  the  southwest  part  of  Italy,  is  In  eruption,  and 
earthquakes  are  felt  near  St.  Petersburg  Russia. 

August  35.— Harry  De  Wlndt,  the  explorer,  completes 
the  trip  from  Paris  to  New  York  overland,  except  for 
Bering  Strait,  in  348  days  —  In  the  naval  manoeuvres 
off  the  New  England  coast,  the  "  White  Squadron  "  sur- 
renders  to  the  "Blue,"  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
enter  Salem  Harbor  and  hold  it  against  the  opposing 

August  30.— The  Sultan  of  Blnadayan,  Mindanao, 
held  as  a  hostage  by  the  American  troops,  is  killed  In 

an  attempt  to  escape A  violent  eruption  of  Mont 

Pelto  Martinique,  destroys  the  village  of  Morne  Rouge; 
about  one  thousand  lives  are  lost. 

September  1.— The  Propaganda  at  Rome  decides  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  Bishop  John  M.  Farley 

as  successor   to   Archbishop   Corrigan The  British 

Trades  Union  Congress  opens  Its  annual  session  in 
London. 

September  8.— President  Roosevelt  narrowly  escapes 


death  from  a  trolley  car  running  down  his  carriage  near 
Plttafleld,  Mass.;  William  Craig,  of  the  Secret  Servloe, 
whose  duty  It  was  to  accompany  the  President,  is  killed. 

September  4.— Tlie  bituminous  coal  strike  in  West 
Virginia  Is  ended. ...A  terrlQc  eruption  of  tbe  Son- 
ff  rlfere  volcano  is  reported. 

September  0.— The  Pope  conflrms  tbe  choice  of  Btebop 
Farley  to  succeed  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York. 

September  6.- Charles  R.  Flint's  steam  yacht  Amw 
oovere  a  measured  nautical  mile  on  the  Hudson  River 
in  93  seconds  (see  page  4S4|. 

September  &— Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  thft 
Pyrenees  and  in  India — General  Chaffee  orders  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  be  begnn  against  hostile  Mo«m 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

September  9.— The  army  manceuvres  in  Germany  an 

September  ID.— Tbe  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meets  at  Belfast. 

September  14.— McKinley  memorial  services  are  heM 
in  many  American  cities  and  towns. 

September  17.— In  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, mines  and  washerles  to  the  number  of  67,  pro- 
ducing S8,(B0  tons,  are  reported  In  operation. 

September  18.— Lieutenant  Peary  arrives  at  Sydney, 
N,  8.,  on  his  return  from  his  Arctic  voyage  begun  four 
years  ago. 

September  ]0.~ln  a  stampede  at  a  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Baptist  Convention  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
more  than  one  hundred 
persons  are  killed  and 
many  others  seriously  in- 
jured   Captain  Sver- 

drup,  tbe  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, returns  to  Nor- 
way on  the  steamer 
pyom,  after  a  four  years* 
voyage — Stanley  Spen- 
cer, the  English  aero- 
naut, sails  his  airship  (or 
thirty  miles  over  the 
city  of  London. 


OBITUARY. 

August    ai.— Oen. 
Frana  Stgel,  veteran  of 


ill 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 1        the  German   revolution 
^^^^^^^^^^"  I        of  1848-40    and    of    the 
American  Civil  War,  N. 
TBI  LATi  DB.  THOMAS  OAtr  August  S3.— SlrThom- 

Licorr,  a,  Jamieeon  Boyd,  ex- 

(Bnocessfnl  Initractor  of        Lord  Provost  of   Edln- 
deaf-mntes.)  burgh,   84....  Rev.  Dr. 

James  K.Haceii,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  secretary  of  publication  ot  the  Soutbem 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  flB. 

August  28.- Peter  S.  Hoe,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  last 
surviving  member  ot  the  original  Arm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
printing  press  manufacturers,  81. 

August  24.— Arebducbess  Marguerite  Sophie  of  Aus- 
tria, 83. 

August  26.— John  C.  Bullitt,  a  prominent  lawyer  ot 
Philadelphia,  78. 

August  90.— Ex-Gov.  George  Hoadly,  of  Ohio,  76..., 
Col.  William  H.   Hubbell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ooin- 
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mander-in-chief  of  the  National  Order  of  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  55. 

August  27.— Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  prominent 

in  work    for  deaf-mutes,  80 Sir  Campbell  Clarke, 

Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  London, 
67. ...Levi  C.  Bird,  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  60.... Mrs.  Charles  S.  Tingay  ("Ada 
Gray  "),  actress,  68. 

August  28.— Greorge  Douglas  Brown,  of  London, 
author  of  "The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters," 
88. . .  .Levi  Sprague,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  formerly  president 

of  the  Erie  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  92 

William  Ball,  of  Michigan,  breeder  of  merino  sheep,  70. 

August  29.— Congressman  Reese  Calhoun  De  Graf- 

fenreid,  of  Texas,  43 Ex-Congressman  William  C. 

Cooper,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  71. . .  .Capt.  Samuel  Basse, 
prominent  in  Washington  and  Oregon  politics  for  the 

last  forty  j^ears,  71 Lyman  P.  White,  the  "  Father  of 

Brainerd,"  Minn.,  91.... James  Doel,  England's  oldest 
Actor,  98. 

August  30.— Theodore  F.  Seward,  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
originator  of  "Don't  Worry"  clubs  and  Golden  Rule 
Brotherhood,  67 — Alfred  D.  Jones,  of  Omaha,  said  to 
have  been  Nebraska's  first  settler,  87. 

August  31. — Gen.  Tyree  Bell,  one  of  Forrest's  brigade 

•commanders  in  the  Civil  War,  87 John  Trivett  Nettle- 

4Bhip,  the  English  painter  and  author,  61.  ...Ex- Judge 
Samuel  Treat,  of  Mi.ssouri,  87. 

September  2.— Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  clergyman 

and  author,  65  (see  page  448) William  F.  Howe,  the 

noted  criminal  lawyer  of  New  York,  75. . .  .Judge  Albert 
H.  Horton,  formerly  chief  justice  of  Kansas,  65.... 
Edward  Taylor  Schenck,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  well-known 
New  York  lawyer,  87. 

September  3. — Lord  Connemora  (Rt.  Hon.  Robert 
Burke),  who  was  twice  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign^  Af- 
fairs in  p]ngland,   75 Major  Charles  A.   Smylle,  of 

New  York,  president  of  the  National  Licorice  Com- 
pany, 44 Secret  Service  Agent  William  Craig,  of 

President  Roosevelt's  bodyguard,  42. 

Septeml)er  5. — Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  the 
noted  path^ogist  (see  page  425),  81 

September  6.— Philip  James  Bailey,  the  English  au- 
thor, 86. 

September  7.— Daniel  Waggoner,  the  richest  ranch 
owner  in  Texas,  76 Dr.    Claudius  Buchanan  Web- 


ster, the  oldest  living  alumnus  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 87. . . .  Ex-United  States  Senator  William  N.  Roach, 
of  North  Dakota,  62 Miss  Bertha  M.  Waters,  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,  one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the 
American  school  in  Paris,  26. . .  .Rev.  C.  F.  Zimmerman, 
editor  of  the  Oerman Evangelical  MagazinCi  50. . .  .Sir 
Frederick  Augustus  Abel,  former  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  76. 

September  8.— Ex -Congressman  William  Coleman 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  65. 

September  9.— Dr.  T.  A.  J.  van  Asch  van  Wyk,  the 

Duteh  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  53 William  Allen 

Butler,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  lawyer  and  author,  77. . . . 
Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Seibert,  professor  in  the  Cierman 
Theological  Seminary  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  74. 

September  10. — Jasse  Cox,  a  prominent  Chicago  law- 
yer, 59.... Wilson  Guy,  of  Hampten,  Va.,  who  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  Confederate  ram  Merrir 
ifnac^  74. 

September  12.— Ex-Gov.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  67. . . .  Ex-Chief  Justice  Charles 

B.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut,  68.... Rev.   Dr.  William 

C.  Pierce,  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister  of  Western 
Reserve,  87. 

September  13.— Gen.  John  H.  Forney,  of  Jacksonville, 
Ala.,  who  was  a  major-general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  73.... Col.  William  A.  Raflferty,  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry,  60. 

September  14.— William  S.  Stratton,  the  millionaire 
miner  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  54 Samuel  D.  Bab- 
cock,  the  New  York  financier,  81. 

September  15 — Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  a  noted  artist,  77.... Justice  Horace  Gray, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  recently  retired  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  74. . .  .Col.  William  A.  Banks,  of 
Bryan,  Texas,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  prom- 
inent in  educational  work  in  the  South,  59. 

SeptemlKT  17.— Robert  Bonner  Bowles,  comptroller 
of  the  currency  in  President  Cleveland's  second  admin- 
istration, 46. 

September  18.— Peter  Doerhoefer,  the  Louisville  to- 
bacco manufacturer,  86. 

September  19. — Charles  H.  Latrobe,  a  noted  ciWl  en- 
gineer, of  Baltimore,  69. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  John  Stebbins  Ijee, 
first  president  of  St.  liawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  82. . .  .Marie  Henriette,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  66 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced  for 
this  month  :  American  Missionary  Association, 
at  New  Loudon,  Conn.,  on  Octoljer  21-23 ;  National  Ir- 
rigation Congress,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  on  Octo- 
ber 5-9;  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  afliliated  societies,  at  Washington,  on 
Octot]er6-ll;  International  Press  Union,  atWashington, 
on  October  7 ;    American    Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  October  7-10 ; 
Farmers'  National  Congress, at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  October 
7-10 ;  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  at  Chicago, 
on  October,  2-3 ;  Union  Veteran  Legion,  at  Chicago,  on 
October  8-11 ;  American  Friends  Conference,  at  Indian- 
Apolis,  on  October  21 ;  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  at 
Boston,    on   October  9-12 ;    United    Irish    League   of 


America,  at  Boston,  on  October  19-21 ;  Grerman  Epworth 
I^icague,  at  St.  Ijouis,  on  October  16-19 ;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  at  Omaha,  on  October  16-23 ;  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian,  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
N.  Y.,  on  Octol)er  22-24 ;  American  Society  of  Munici- 
pal Impn)vement,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  October  7-0 ; 
Methodist  Missionary  Conference  of  the  World,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  Octol)er  21-24 ;  National  Household 
£!conomic  Association,  at  Milwaukee,  on  October  23-24  ; 
American  Boani  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mii»- 
aions,  at  Oberlin,  on  October  14-17  ;  International  Hor- 
ticultural Congress,  at  New  York  City,  on  September 
80-October  2  ;  the  American  Humane  Association, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  October  15-17 ;  and  the  National 
IiMgae  of  Repablican  Clubs,  at  Chicago,  on  October  % 
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-From  the  Worta  (New  TorkJ,  September  14.  II 


THE  cartoon  that  we  reproduce  above,  from  a  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  Cbarles  G.  "Bimh,  appeared  In  the 
New  York  World  laat  month  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  President  McKinley:  The  Republican 
party  would  do  well  it  it  took  this  qnotatloD  from  Mr. 
McKInley'H  last  Hpeech  H-t  one  o(  Its  principal  mottoes 
in  the  present  campainn.  The  country  unmistakably 
damands  iome  modification  of  the  existing  tariff  syv 


tern.  Mr.  McRtnley  a  year  ago  declared  that  the  time 
had  come  for  changed  trade  relations  with  other  coiAi- 
trtes,  and  that  reciprocity,  rather  than  tree  triuje, 
ought  to  be  the  Republican  method  of  recognizing  th« 
fact  that  our  industries  bare  outgrown  the  period  of 
Infancy,  and  can  more  tlian  supply  the  home  market. 
The  cartoons  that  fallow  are  mostly  devoted  to  topics 
of  Int«reet  In  the  carrent  political  diKcusslona 
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A  aOOD  MOOm  MAT  H»I.P  MCTJB*  A  ■■»«*  " 

ItantlM  noMMTPriMi  (Bt  P»nlJ. 


CURRENT  POLITICS  IN  C/IRTOONS. 


n  at  the  top  of  this  pnge  li 
to  have  a  benriiiff  upon  current  criticiHm  of  tbe  fact 
that  under  exUtlng  tariff  protection  our  large  Amert- 
cnn  indiiNtrlul  interests  Hell  niucli  more  cheaply  in 
foreifp)  markets  than  here  at  home.  The  real  qu*»- 
(lon,  uf  courae,  ia  wlicther,  if  tbe  MriS  iviill  were  bat- 
tered down,  our  home  manufactures  would  not  miffer 
so  much  as  to  make  wage  reduction  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  nu  buxiness  in  couipetitlon  with  foreigners. 
Mr.  BowmaD,  of  the  MiiiueHpolls  Trihunr,  has  a 
very  humorous  cartoon  apropos  of  certain  speeches  in  , 
which  the  SecretAry  of  the  Treasury  has  attempted  to    ( 


deny  that  the  trusts  liave  Iwen  prlncii)aHy  fostered  by 
the  tAviff.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  tlie  Alinneapolis  Jour- 
nal.  mnken  a  cheerful  defense  of  the  young  Cuban  re- 
public in  proposing  to  treat  us  as  we  have  been  treating 
her  in  the  matter  of  tiiriff  exclusiveuess.  It  will  be  k 
good  thing  for  all  concerned  wlien  nur  tariff  (euoe  ia 
extended  to  include  the  long-suffering  island. 


THBTBoani  "H&mmal  minimal  There's  mynismma:" 
Sbokbiart  Shaw:  "Hydear  child,  yon  have  no  mother. 
Ton  Jnat  grcwad  I "— From  the  IVOiuu  iHlnneapolls) . 


Uncli  Sam;  "TouynunBrsscall    \1 

Citba;  "I'mJuBtH-ballillD'ablKh-tarKr  fence 

From  the  Journal  tUinneapolisl. 


Mias  Canada  (to her  Bnanlinn,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lourler,  on  Ills  return  from  Enuland  and  FrBncu):  "So  you've  Been  n 
irOKraQdinotherB;  tinwiLoyuu  UkG  Uiviii?" 

Sir  Wilthid:  "  \V>>1I.  my  deur,  tliuj-  are  b<ith  so  chHrmliiB  thot  I'msurprliied  tLey  don't  know  onv  Another  better," 
FmrnPunch  (Londunl. 


UmiLaSAii.     Why.  she 
think  I  mliiht  Jniit  aa  well  have  tieen  n-nittiu'  th.To  with 
berl"-FTom  tho  Juurnnj  iMInneDpollB), 


From  the  JinirnnI  (MlnneapollB). 


THE   UNITED   STATES  AND   MEXICO  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE   HAGUE  COURT. 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


ON  September  1 5,  the  first  case  which  has  been 
refen-ed  for  aOjmlication  to  the  Hague 
Court  was  oi>enfil.  Tlie  event,  which  will 
probalilv  be  rememl)ered  in  history  long  after  all 
the  oiiier  items  of  intelligence  which  fill  the 
newspapers  at  the  present  moment  are  forgotten, 
was  marked  by  no  ceremonial.  The  question 
at  issue  tliat  lias  to  be  decided  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  ilispute  which  will  be  settled  this 
month  would  be  speedily  forgotten  by  all  mortal 
men  wore  it  not  that  it  will  be  reniembei-ed  in 
the  liistoiT  of  the  human  race  that  it  was  for  the 
settlettK'nt  of  such  a  dispute  that  the  first  court 
under  the  Haguo  Convention  was  opened  in  the 
capital  of  the  Netherlands, 

There  is  a  strange  fitness  in  things.  For 
three  years,  since  the  Conference  of  Peace  broke 
up.  no  use  whatever  has  been  made  of  the  con- 
v.^niion  drawn  np  by  that  parliament  of  peace 
fnr  ihe  amicable  settlement  of  internalional  dis- 
liuie?.  For  that  delay  the  British  Oovernnient 
must  bear  the  whole  resfwnsibility.  The  super- 
cilious refusal  by  English  ministers  to  accejit  the 
plaintive  and  oft-rei>t;ale.l  entreaty  of  President 
Kriiger  to  settle  their  dispute  with  the  South 
African  republic  on  the  lines  of  the  Hague  ('on- 
vi-niion  administered  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  arbi- 
I  rut  iou  the  full  extent  of  which  is  very  imperfectly 

h  would  have  mattered  little  if  war  had  been 
.  entered  upon  by  some  other  jKiwer  Ihan  England, 
say,  for  instance,  by  one  of  the  powers  which  ac- 
quies<'ed  reluctantly,  and  under  what  may  be  re- 
;;arded  as  moral  duress,  in  the  framing  of  the 
aibitration  convention  ;  but  that  England,  who, 
through  her  distinguished  representative  Lord 
Pauncffote,  had  taken  the  Iea(l  in  affirming  the 
principle  of  arbitration  bi'fore  the  world,  should 
Lave  been  the  first  power  to  trample  llie  principle 
uniler  foot  the  moment  she  thought  that  she 
could  attain  her  ends  by  a  cheap  and  easy  war, 
gave  courage  to  all  the  enCTnies  of  arbitration  to 
heap  ridicule  upon  the  principle  which  they  had 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  the  court  at  The  Hague  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  governments  who  signed  the  con- 
vi'iiiion  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
Czar's  prestige  and  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 
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canse  would  Ije  very  glad  if  tlie  Hague  Court  were 
dissolved. 

There  was  also  a  nntitral  reluctunce  even  on  the 
part  of  some  governments  wbich  were  not  so 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  to  be  the  firat 
to  call  the  court  into  active  existonce.  Now, 
however,  tlie  wur  being  over,  it  is  extremely  sat- 
isfactory to  kiiow  not  only  that  the  court  is  lo 
Bit  to  adjudicate  an  iiiti^rnational  dispute,  hut 
that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  new  w<u-ld  is  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  cimrt  established 
by  the  parliament  of  peace  for  the  settlement  of 
■the  disputes  of  the  nations. 

It  is  also  good  that  the  dispute  should  be  one 
between  two  republics.  In  this  respect  republics 
are  Betting  an  example,  for  it  is  always  well  for 
republics  to  set  un  example  to  monarchies. 

The  first  question  which  is  brought  Iwfore  the 
court, — altJiougli  in  itself  a  mere  trifle  concerning 
the  owiiership  of  a  capital  sum  of  Bomolliing  over 
$700,000, — is  one  which  possesses  an  historical 
and  religious  significance  of  the  first  rank. 


nisTOUV  OF  1 


I'KESEKT   CASE. 


The  Church  having  failed  to  perform  its  man 
ifest  duty  of  acting  as  peacemaker  and  arbiter  of 
the  disputes  of  tiie  world,  the  laymen  have  at 
last,  after  the  la()se  of  many  centuries,  taken  the 
task  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal is  the  work  of  laymen.  It  is  constituted 
by  temporal  governments,  from  whose  delibera- 
tions the  spiritual  power  was  sedulously  shut 
out.  But  what  is  the  first  question  tliat  is  to  be 
brought  before  this  lay  tribunal,  constituted  by 
secular  governinents  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  ?  It  is  a  question  of  ownei'ship 
of  property  which  was  originally  given  by  pious 
founders  for  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  matter  in  dispiile,  stripped  from  all  question 
ot  encumbering  detail,  amounts  to  this  :  When 
the  frontier  of  Mexico  stretched  northward,  bo  as 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, certain  Bums  of  money  were  given  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
its  operations  in  California.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  then  Pope  suppressed 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  society, . being  driven  out  of 
Mexico  by  the  faithful  Catholic  government  of 
that  date,  lost  control  of  its  possessions,  the  ad- 
miniBtration  of  which  was  then  undertaken  by 
the  Mexican  Government. 

After  passing  through  various  changes  of  the 
methods  of  administration,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  appropriate  the  Jesuit  funds 
and  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  their  capital  value 
to  the  administration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
those  regions  where  the  property  lay.      In  IS46, 


(One  or  the  urblti 


Mexico  and  the  United  States  went  to  war ;  and 
the  northern  part  of  California  passed  by  conquest 
to  tlio  American  Government.  The  Mexican 
Government  claimed  that  the  annual  6  per  cent. 
interest  which  it  owed  to  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  paid  to  the  Catliolic  Church  in  ita  ovn 
curtailed  dominions.  The  United  St«t«a  Govern- 
ment claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the  Cfttbo- 
lie  body  in  the  ceded  ^lexican  territory,  nov  the 
State  of  California,  waa  entitled  to  ite  proper 
shai-e  in  the  original  endowment. 

From  the  year  184S  down  to  the  yoftr  1868 
the  dispute  went  on,  without  any  lettlement 
having  been  arrived  at,  but  in  1B68  the  qoestion 
whetlier  the  Mexican  Government  ought  to  dia- 
gorgo  the  proper  proportion  of  the  originkl  fands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
State  of  California  was  ruferred  to  arbitration  by 
a  mixed  commission.  Sir  Edward  Thornton. 
then  British  ambassador  at  Washington,  was  se- 
lected as  llie  arbitrator  ;  and  in  the  year  18S9 
he  gave  his  award,  whicli  was  to  the  effect  that 
in  justice  and  equity  the  State  of  California  iras 
entitled  to  half  of  the  original  liequest,  and  be 
decided  that  the  Mexican  Government  must  pay 
over  to  the  American  Government  the  arreatKKf 
twenty-one  year.s  of  interest  upon  half  of  the 
property  in  question.     This  they  did,  but  ainoa 
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1869  they  have  refused  to  pay  a  penny  more, 
and  have  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  aoDiial 
interest  to  tlie  Catholic  Clmrch  in  the  republic 
of  Mexico.  For  thirty -three  years  this  has  been 
a  source  of  dispute  between  Washington  and 
Mexico,  and  it  is  this  question  which  is  now  to 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  for  decision. 

The  capital  sum  involves  about  #715,000,  The 
Americans  plead  that  Sir  Edward  Thornton's 
award  settled  once  for  all  the  justice  of  their 
claim  to  this  sum,  which  is  one-half  of  the  total 
value  of  the  property  originally  left  to  the  Jesuits, 
The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  liand,  deny  that  Sir 
Edward  Thornton's  award  bound  them  in  the 
future.  It  dealt  only  with  the  question  of  the 
arrears  up  to  I8C9.  The  Americans  contend 
that  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton's  award  the  ques- 
tion became  what  is  technically  called  res  judicata. 
Tliis  is  denied  by  Mexico  on  various  grounds. 

THK   FBECISE   POINTS  AT    ISSDE. 

I'he  first  question,  therefore,  that  the  Hague 
Tribunal  will  have  to  decide  is  whether  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton's  decision  was  final  as  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  original  Jesuit  fund, 
or  whether  it  was  not.  If  the  Tribunal  finds 
tlint  the  arbitral  decision  of  IS69  ought  to  be  as 


(On*  ol  th«  arbitrate 


binding  in  international  law  as  it  would  be  in 
common  law,  tben  the  question  will  be  settled 
without  any  necessity  for  going  into  the  merits 
of  the  case.  If,  however,  they  should  decide 
otherwise,  the  Hague  Court  wilt  have  to  deal 
with  the  whole  matter,  and  all  manner  of  inter- 
esting questions  will  come  up  for  decision. 
Among  these,  oue  of  the  most  interesting  is 
whether  the  funds  originally  left  by  pious 
founders  to  the  Jesuit  order  were  left  to  them 
for  a  political  pui-pose  or  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  propaganda  ;  and  another  question 
is  whether  the  present  Catholic  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  legal  successor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  existed  under  the  Catholic  gov- 

Tlie  precise  terms  of  reference  are  embodied 
in  a  protocol  of  an  agreement  made  between  the 
two  governments  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  "for  the  adjustment  of  cer- 
tain contentions  arising  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Pious  Knnd  of  the  Californias,"  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  May2'->,  1902.  This 
protocol,  after  a  recital  of  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission  in  accord- 
ance with  a  convention  dated  July  4,  ISfiS,  and 
that  the  commission  aiijudicated  the  queslion  at 
issue  adversely  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and 
made  an  award  of  twenty  one  yi'ars'  interest, 
amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  1904,700, 
which  sum  had  Iwon  fully  paid  and  discharged 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said  conven- 
tion, proceeds  as  follows  : 

WLereftB,  t1if  United  States  o(  America,  on  l>ehalf  of 
said  Komau  Catholic  bishops,  nlHive  immi'd,  and  thi'ir 
successom  in  title  and  liiwr«»t,  Imve  since  sucli  award 
claimed  from  Mexico  further  iuHtnlliuent.  of  such  inter- 
est, an<l  liftve  insisted  tlmt  the  said  claim  was  conclu- 
sively establishwl,  and  its  amount  fixed  as  againBt 
Mexico,  nnd  in  favor  of  said  orlKlnsl  claimants  and 
their  successors  in  title  and  interest,  under  the  said  flrsl- 
mentioued  convention  of  1808  by  force  of  the  s«id  award 
as  n»  judicata ;  and  have  further  contended  that  apart 
from  such  former  award  theirclalni  against  Mexico  was 
just.  Imth  of  which  propositions  are  controverted  and 
dented  by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  high  oon- 
tractin)|[  pMrtles  hereto,  animatetl  by  a  stronji;  desire  that 
the  dispute  so  arising  may  iie  amicably,  saliafaclorily, 
and  Justly  settled,  have  agreed  to  submit  said  contro- 
versy to  the  determination  of  arbitrators,  who  shall, 
unless  otherwise  herein  expres.-wd,  be  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  international  convention  (or  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  Internationa!  <liBputes,  coninioiily 
known  as  the  Hague  Convention,  and  which  arbitra- 
tion shall  have  jxiwer  to  determine ; 

1.  If  said  claim,  as  a  conse<iuence  of  the  former  de- 
cision. Is  within  the  guyemtnB  principle  of  rc"j'ni(''(i('i ; 

a  If  not.  whctlier  thu  same  bi^  just. 
And  to  render  sucli  juilginent  or  awanl  as  miiy  be 
nu'pt  imd  proper  under  all  the  circumfftsnccfl  of  the  case. 
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These  contentions,  the  protocol  proceeds  to 
state,  are  to  be  referred  to  tlie  special  tribunal 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Hague  C-onvention,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
for  tlie  selection  of  an  umpire  was  to  take  place 
on  September  1,  while  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing  was  fixed  for  September  15.  All  argu- 
ments, statements  of  fact,  and  documents  should 
be  concluded  within  thirty  days  after  that  date, 
unless  the  court  decided  upon  a  further  extension 
of  time  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  .Whatever 
sum  is  awarded  by  the  tribunal  must  be  paid 
within  eight  months  of  the  date  of  award.  Each 
of  the  parties  shall  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  one- 
half  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  arbitration,  including 
the  pay  of  the  arbitrators.  If  either  party  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  award,  revision  is  permitted,  if 
a  demand  for  such  revision  is  made  within  eight 
days  after  its  announcement.  The  question 
whether  revision  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed 
must  be  settled  within  five  davs  after  it  is  de- 
manded,  and  within  ten  days  proofs  must  be 
submitted,  and  counter- proofs  within  a  further 
period  of  ten  days.  Arguments  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  ten  days  aft  it  tht?  presentation  of 
all  proofs,  and  a  judgment  or  award  given  within 
ten  davs  thereof. 

If  the  court  does  not  decide  upon  any  exten- 
sion of  time  the  award  may  be  expected  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  and  if  no  d<»mand  for  revision  is  made  bv 
October  'i.3,  tlie  award  will  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  matters  presented  for  arbitration. 
If,  however,  matters  do  not  go  so  expeditiously, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  court  allows  a  further  period 
of  thirtv  davs,  and  if  revision  is  claimed  and 
granted,  the  award  may  not  be  given  until  No- 
vember 15,  after  which  revision  may  postpone 
the  final  <lecision  until  January  7,  1903. 

Mexico's  contentions. 

By  a  reference  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  preceded  this  reference  to  arbitration  it  is 
possible  to  f<^recast  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
which  wmII  be  adduced  before  the  tribunal  at 
The  Hague.  Mr.  Mariscal,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  at  first  put  forward  the 
plea  that  the  matter  was  not  one  for  diplomatic 
intervention,  >)ut  should  be  tried  before  the  courts 
of  Mexico.  This  contention  was  afterward  aban- 
doned ])v  the  Mexican  Government,  an<l  nee<l  not 
be  considered  here.  The  second  olgection  raised 
by  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  deals  with  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  decision  of  the  mixed 
commission  of  18G8  constitutes  a  definite  decision 
as  to  the  question  in  dispute.  Mr.  Mariscal  con- 
cedes the  principle  of  the  rea  jwiicata  as  govern- 
ing the  decisions  of  tribunals  created  for  inter- 
national arbitration.     But  he  maintained  that  the 


award  of  1868  was  not  conclusive  in  the  present 
case  for  two  reasons  : 

A.  Because  in  deciding  the  case  submitted  to 
the  mixed  commission  of  1868,  that  tribunal  ex. 
ceeded  its  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  claim 
put  forward  was  not  one  of  the  class  agreeil  to  be 
submitted  by  the  convention  in  question. 

B.  Because  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of 
interest  annually  accruing  in  the  case,  and  pay- 
a])le  under  the  decree  of  October  24,  1842,  is  not 
any  portion  of  what  Mr.  Mariscal  terms  the  de- 
cisory  part  of  the  award,  and  that  hence  the 
principle  of  res  judicata^  etc.,  does  not  apply. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  the  American 
reply  is  conclusive.  If  the  commission  of  1868 
pronour.ced  judgment  on  a  claim  which  was  not 
one  of  the  class  agreed  to  be  submitted  by  the 
convention  in  question,  the  Mexican  Government 
ought  to  have  taken  this  objection  at  the  time. 
The  Geneva  Tribunal  upon  the  Alabama  claims 
had  insisted  upon  taking  indirect  claims  into  con- 
sideration. But  when  the  indirect  claims  were 
brought  forward  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  British  Government  at  once  declare^l 
that  it  did  not  regard  such  claims  as  embraced 
within  the  submission  to  the  tribunal.  But 
Mexico  did  not  follow  the  British  example.  She 
deliberately  argued  and  submitted  the  question 
whether  the  claim  came  within  the  terms  of  the 
convention  before  the  arbitral  tribunal  created 
by  it.  The  decision  was  against  her,  and  she 
complied  with  and  acquiesced  in  the  award.  In 
accepting  the  award  Mexico  necessarily  accepted 
it  WMth  all  its  consequences. 

As  to  the  secontl  objection,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  amount  of  interest  annually  accruing 
is  not  any  portion  of  the  decisory  award,  and 
hence  the  principle  of  res  judicata  does  not  ap- 
ply to  it,  the  American  Government  meets  this 
by  a  tlirect  contradiction.  The  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  interest  annually  accruing  was  in  their 
opinion  a  decisive  part  of  the  award,  and  carried 
with  it  logically  a  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
the  claim  of  the  American  Government  for  the 
payment  of  such  interest  for  each  year  that  has 
pass(Ml  since  the  award.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment makes  a  further  objection  of  another  kind. 
They  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Cali- 
fornia to- day  is  not  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Catholic  (.'hurch  which  existed  in  California  un- 
der the  Mexican  Government,  and  derives  no 
title  from  it.  If  such  a  contention  were  ad- 
mitted, it  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  that  it  would  destroy  the  identity  of  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Los  Angeles,  with  tlie  Mexican  pueblos  to 
wliich  they  succeeded  respectively,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  succession  they  enjoyed  large  and  valu- 
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Apart  from  t)ie  technical  logal  question,  is  it 
possible  to  conceivu  of  a  more  interesting  ques- 
tion, or  one  which  nioro  strikingly  illuBtratea  the 
shifting  of  authority  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
temporal  power? 

PKBaONNEl.   OF    THE   COURT. 

The  question  wonhl  never  have  arisen  if  it  had 
not  boen  for  the  action  of  the  Pope  in  suppressing 
the  Jesuit  order  al  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tho  whole  dispute  turns  upon  whether 
a  certain  sum  of  money  shall  or  shall  not  be  al- 
lociited  to  the  use  of  certain  ('alholic  commu- 
nities in  tho  State  of  t?alifornia,  or  whether  it 
shall  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  uso  of  Catholic 
communities  in  the  repuijlic  of  Mexico.  Yet 
this  question,  which  would  seem  to  he  eminently 
one  for  the  decision  of  an  eccle.siastical  court,  is 
raised  by  diplomatic  action  between  two  govern- 
ments, one  of  which  is  freothinking  and  the  other 
I'rotestant,  and  its  decision  is  refei-nfd  to  a  court 
primarily  consisting  of  four  arbitrators,  one  of 
whom,  M.  de  Martens,  is  a  Greek -Orthodox  ; 
nnothcr,  ^^ir  Edward    Fry,    is  an  English  I'rot- 


able  jiropi'rties.  Such  destiuciive  eili-ct  of  a 
change  of  sovereignty  has  iu;ver  been  recogniKod 
in  any  system  of  Jurisprudenci-.  This  <ni<:siion 
was  argued  Itefore  and  pussed  upon  hv  the  com- 
mission (if  IS(i8.  Kouiaii  Catholic  citiKens  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Oregon,  Wasliington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  are  all  inteivstcd  in  this 
matter,  Uieaiise  theTerritorii's  which  they  reside 
in  wei-e  embraced  within  \\w  bunevoient  inten- 
tions of  the  fwunli'rs,-  which  were  coextensive 
with  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  iiionarcliy  to  tem- 
poral dominion. 

Should  the  Hugue  Tribunal  decide  that  the 
matter  is  refjiuliailo, — or,  to  use  the  words  with 
which  tho  Divyfits  tri.al  iiia<le  us  all  familiar,  a 
c/ii-se  ju'jci: — the  question  will  cease  and  deter- 
mine. If.  however,  they  should  go  into  the  ques- 
tion on  its  merits,  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
make,  a  di-cision  uf  policy  rather  than  of  law,  and 
provide  for  either  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest,— fur  'j  jier  cent,  is  rather  heavy  according 
to  mo-lern  staiidiird.'i, — or  they  might  Kiiggest  that 
all,  future  claims  should  Im:  extinguished  by  a 
voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  capital  sum  in 
dispute  by  tho  repuhlit^  of  Me.-iK-o  to  the  Viiited 
States.  This.  howevOr.  is  lo  stray  into  regions  of 
speculation  which  may  have  become  out  of  date 
by  the  time  this  pajwr  is  printed. 
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estant ;  a  third,  M.  Asser,  is  a  Jew;  and  tlie 
fourth,  M.  Savornin  Loinan,  is  a  Dutch  Protes- 
.tant.  Should  these  four  arbitrators  be  unable  to 
agree,  the  question  will  be  referred  to  an  umpire, 
whom  the  four, — who  are  respectively  Greek-Or- 
thodox, Jew,  and  Protestant, — agree  among 
themselves  to  nominate.  Should  they  decide 
that  the  question  is  not  a  res  judicata,  this  heret- 
ical court  will  have  to  decide,  among  other 
things,  whether  moneys  left  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  given  for 
political  or  for  religious  purposes,  and  whether 
the  Catholic  Church  in  English-speaking  Cali- 
fornia is  the  same  Catholic  Church  as  existed 
there  when  it  was  ruled  by  Mexico.  Yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  tribunal 
more  certain  to  decide  the  case  upon  its  merits. 

Of  M.  de  Martens,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
arbitrators  named  by  the  Amei-ican  Government, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Long  ago 
I  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  *'  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Christendom,'*  on  account  of  the  honorable 
part  which  he  has  taken  in  almost  every  impor- 
tant arbitration  of  recent  times.  Sir  Edward 
Fry  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  English  judi- 
cial bench — a  man  eminently  fair,  open-minded, 
and  free  from  any  of  the  bias  of  the  partisan. 
M.  Savornin  Loman,  former  Minister  of  Justice 
of  the  Netherlands  Government,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  Holland.  M.  Asser, 
who  was  appointed  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  place 
of  the  Italian  who  was  originally  nominated,  but 
who  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  owing  to  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  judicially  minded  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Hague  Conference.  He  was  the  arbitrator 
selected  by  the  Russian  and  American  govern- 
ments in  an  arbitration  the  award  of  which  is 
not  yet  published.  The  case  of  Mexico  will  be 
pleaded  before  the  court  by  no  less  distinguished 
a  counsel  than  M.  Beernaert,  who  is  himself  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  International  Court,  and  who 
is,  beyond  question,  much  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing Belgian.  The  arbitrators  met  on  September  1 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  an  umpire,  and 
chose  for  that  office  Dr.  H.  Matzen,  president  of 
the  Danish  Landsthing.  The  formal  pleading 
was  begun  on  September  15,  and  the  decision 
will  have  to  be  given  in  thirty  days.  The  pro- 
ceedings, therefore,  will  naturally  be  watched 
very  closely  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  satisfactory  and 
final  decision  of  a  dispute  which  in  one  form  or 
another  has  created  friction  between  two  Amer- 
ican governments  for  fifty  four  years. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Tlie  Hague  in 


August,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  premises 
which  had  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  court. 
It  is  a  building  in  the  Prinzengracht,  fronting 
on  a  canal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  drained,  and 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  canal  converted 
into  a  broad  esplanade.  The  premises  are  taken 
on  a  five  years'  lease,  at  the  remarkably  low  rent 
of  $500  a  year.  The  house  does  not  stand  by 
itself,  but  has  a  prettily  laid  out  garden  in  the 
rear.  It  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
court,  and  on  the  walls  are  hung  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns,  prime  ministei-s,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
court.  The  room  where  the  council  meets  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  superin- 
tending the  operation  of  the  bureau  is  furnished 
with  chairs,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  and 
the  arms  of  the  power  for  the  use  of  whose  diplo- 
matic representative  it  is.  Another  room  is  set 
apart  for  the  library,  for  the  replenishing  of 
whose  shelves  the  modest  sum  of  $200  a  year  is 
allocated  by  the  economical  council.  Besides  the 
court  room  in  which  the  court  will  sit  to  adjudi- 
cate ui)on  disputes  brought  before  it,  there  are 
also  retiring  rooms,  secretaries'  looms,  and  other 
necessary  accommodation.  The  Inireau  as  an 
office  is  commodious,  supposing  that  arbitrations 
are  occasional  ;  but  if  the  practice  became  gen- 
eral of  referring  disputes  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
present  premises  will  be  insufficient  and  incon- 
venient. But  the  prudent  Dutch  Government 
and  the  somewhat  skeptical  members  of  the 
council  decided  to  proceed  tentatively,  and  so 
they  have  provided  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
tribunal  modest  premises  which  can  be  procured 
at  a  minimum  cost,  but  are  in  singular  contrast 
to  the  hopes  entertained  by  those  who  founded 
the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  was  perhaps  well  to 
walk  before  we  ran,  and  it  is  better  to  begin  on 
a  small  scale  at  first,  rather  than  to  launch  out 
on  to  a  great  expenditure  such  as  would  certainly 
be  required  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nations. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  first  arbitration.  If  it  passes  off  well,  and 
is  rapidly  followed  by  other  a])peals  to  the  same 
tribunal,  we  may  anticipate  that  quarters  more 
in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  court  and 
in  a  more  convenient  location  will  be  obtained, 
and  that  tlie  new  premises  will  be  furnished  and 
equipped  with  the  best  library  of  international 
law  to  be  found  anvwliere  in  the  world.  The 
need  for  such  a  court,  and  the  need  for  strength- 
ening the  court  which  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  note  of  infrac- 
tions  of  the  conventions  drawn  up  at  the  confer- 
ence, is  obvious  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  questions. 


RUDOLF  VIRCHOW,  EXPONENT  OF  THE 
DEMOCRACY   OF   LEARNING. 

I.— THE  CAREER  OF  GERMANY'S  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  SCIENCE, 

BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD. 


THERE  died  in  Berlin,  on  September  5,  one 
whose  claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  the 
surest  foundation, — upon  inestimable  services  to 
mankind,  through  his  contributions  to  the  science 
of  healing  and  to  knowledge  of  the  human  body. 
Of  the  names  that  are  bound  to  live,  Napoleon's 
will  always  be  at  one  extreme  of  the  list  and 
Rudolf  Virchow's  at  the  other.  For,  above  all 
else,  Virchow  was  a  lover  of  peace,  an  advocate 
of  disarmament,  a  believer  in  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  an  enemy  to  wars,  wliich  he  thought 
the  source  of  most  evils  of  the  state,  and  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  given  to  increasing  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  physician  and  surgeon, 
that  the  average  human  existence  might  be  pro- 
longed, and  death  defeated  at  bedsides  where 
death  had  triumphed  ever  since  the  memory  of 
man. 

Yet,  though  it  must  ever  be  recorded  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  owes  its  elevation  from  a 
trade  to  a  science  to  him  more  than  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  medical  discoverers  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
he  gave  one  of  his  lives  to  the  art  of  healing. 
Not  without  reason  did  the  Berlin  public  declare 
that  when  this  little  scientist  died  he  would  be 
found  to  be  four  men,  and  not  one.  Many  a  man 
has  attained  an  honored  place  among  writers  and 
scientists  by  contributions  no  more  valuable  or 
extensive  than  those  which  came  from  Virchow's 
pen  about  Egyptology  and  archaBology.  Learned 
men  have  been  honored  by  universities,  the  great 
scientific  societies,  even  by  nations,  for  less  use- 
ful achievements  than  Virchow's  determination 
of  the  measurements  for  comparative  anthropol- 
ogy and  his  collections  of  race  data  which  made 
him  at  once  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in  ethnology. 
Almost  any  ambitious  teacher  and  investigator 
in  any  field  of  science  would  estimate  his  activity 
in  terms  of  greatness  could  he  leave  behind  him 
one- third  the  original  contributions  to  knowledge 
which  bear  Virchow's  name  upon  their  title 
pages.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  given 
to  Virchow,  throughout  his  four- score  years,  to 
be  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  commoner.  If  he 
proved,  as  one  medical  writer  has  put  it,  the 
blood  relationship  of  medical  scientists  to  inves- 
tigators in  every  other  field  of  science,  he  also 


made  plain  beyond  dispute,  in  his  own  person, 
the  kinship  of  politics  and  science,  and  demon- 
strated that  he  who  wields  the  < '  Pathologist's 
Sword  "  can  still  find  time  for  the  duties  of  a 
public  career  as  well  as  those  of  everyday  citi- 
zenship. 

In  the  domain  of  scientific  learning  is  the 
truest  democracy.  Citizenship  in  it  is  citizen- 
ship in  a  world  where  there  are  neither  artificial 
boundaries  nor  race  jealousies.  When  urged, 
in  the  early  seventies,  to  resign  from  the  French 
scientific  societies,  Virchow  indignantly  refused. 
It  was  as  much  of  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  with 
him  to  dilate  on  Russian  advances  in  caring  for 
the  public  health,  or  to  tell  English  and  Italian 
scientific  men  what  they  owed  to  their  own  early 
investigators,  like  Glisson  and  Morgagni,  as  it 
was  to  praise  his  own  countrymen  and  their 
achievements.  None  of  the  great  honors  and 
distinctions  showered  upon  him  could  ever  shake 
or  affect  his  supreme  modesty.  This  was  ever 
strengthened  by  his  chastening  belief  that  where 
one's  actual  achievement  falls  so  far  behind  one's 
goal  and  aims  there  is  no  room  for  pride.  A 
born  democrat  and  a  liberal,  this  belief,  as  well 
as  his  scientific  training,  made  him  always  one 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  he  first  attracted  public 
attention  and  first  won  the  distrust  of  royalty  by 
his  report  upon  the  typhus  epidemic  of  1848 
among  the  poor  weavers  in  Silesia.  Then  still  a 
young  and  unknown  physician,  his  whole  soul 
was  stirred  by  the  poverty,  the  overcrowding, 
the  starvation,  among  those  who  were  not  only 
fellow  countrymen,  but  fellow  men  and  women. 
He  denounced  their  condition,  and  the  govern- 
ment that  was  responsible  for  them,  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  marked 
man  ;  from  that  moment  dated  his  enlistment  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Born  in  Schivelbein,  near  Stettin,  in  Pome- 
rania,  of  middle-class  parents,  his  life  up  to  that 
time  had  in  no  way  suggested  the  brilliant  and 
superlatively  useful  career  before  him.  He  had 
left  the  gymnasium  at  seventeen,  and  had  gone 
at  once  to  Berlin  to  study  medicine.  On  getting 
his  degree  as  Unterarzt,  in  1843,  he  had  been 
made  pro- sector  at  the  Charit^  Hospital ;  and,  in 
1847,  external  lecturer  in  pathology  at  the  Uni- 
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veraity  of  Rerlin.  But  llie  nulspokennpss  of  his 
report  on  tlie  Hilcsian  wcavurs.  as  wi'll  as  his 
adliRrence  to  tlie  I.iheral  TtH)v-i-iiipnt  wliicli  con- 
viilseii  GtTiiiany  ill  lH4Mfliid  184!),  temporarily 
lemiinati'il  liis  career  in  Herlin,  and  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  his  position.  Tlie  South  Gi'rnian 
Univei-sity  of  Wiirzlmrp  was,  liowever,  quick  to 
perceive  his  value,  and  ^ave  Inm  its  chair  of 
pathology,  rightly  ignoring,  if  it  did  not  sympa- 
thize with,  his  duvotioii  to  the  cause  of  the  [>eople. 
Here  Virchow  reconqin'red  his  Herlin  position, 
and  rose  to  lasting  fame  by  the  puhlication,  in 
1856,  of  his  work  entitled  "t'ellidar  Pathology." 
Pathology  has  been  defined  as  "the  science  of 
disease,  or  of  life  under  morbid  condirions. " 
Before  Virchow  devoted  his  master  mind  to 
them  little  or  nothing  was  known  as  to  th.>  pro- 


cesses which  actually  rnnstitute  disease.  Medical 
men  treated  tliPir  pntic'nts,  not  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  which  had  led  up  to  ill- 
ness, but  merely  tried  the  effects  of  drugs  u]>on 
the  symptoms  that  prcsi-nted  themselves  without 
regard  to  the  causes  of  which  the  symptoms  were 
the  result.  Virchow  proved  that  the  cell  is  the 
unit  of  life  in  the  liealthy  or  unhealthy  body,  and 
that  every  cell  is  the  outgrowth  of  another  cell. 
It  was  his  theory  that  (he  most  abnormal  cellular 
conditions  are  the  results  of'  injurious  agencies  at 
work  on  normal  cells,  dthi^r  great  minda  had 
already  progressed  considerably  in  this  direction, 
among  them  Schwann,  Miiller,  and  Paget,  but  to 
Virchow  must  be  given  the  credit  for  completing 
the  theory  and  presenting  it  as  a  whole,  so  that 
it  could  be  grasped  by  the  entire  medical  world, 
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and  became  the  basis  of  all  medical  theory.  The 
study  of  bacteriology  was  an  immediate  con- 
sequence, although  it  seemed  at  first  in  conflict 
with  Virchow's  theory,  and  out  of  bacteriology 
have  grown  antiseptic  surgery  and  the  otlier 
marvelous  developments  of  our  modern  operative 
science. 

From  the  time  of  his  resumption  of  his  Berlin 
chair,  Virchow's  literary  and  scientific  activity 
was  incessant.  Until  his  final  illness  he  never 
ceased  to  work  and  teach.  Continuing  the  pub- 
lication of  his  **  Archives  of  Pathological  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  and  of  Clinical  Medicine," 
whicli  he  had  founded  in  1847,  and  which  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  without  his  supervision,  Virchow 
wrote  upon  widely  ranging  topics.  Physiology, 
j)uV)lic  and  school  hygiene,  epidemics  and  endem- 
ics, hospitals, — civil  and  military, — criminal  law, 
military  medicine,  the  cleaning  of  cities,  the  re- 
form of  medicine — these  are  some  of  the  general 
medical  heads  under  which  he  wrote.  Upon  the 
inflammation  of  blood  vessels,  the  formation  of 
the  human  skull  and  the  cerebral  substances,  on 
swellings,  tumors,  embolisms,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, and  many  other  subjects  he  used  the  pen 
and  displayed  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist. 
''Goethe  as  a  Naturalist,"  **  Annual  Reports  of 
Advances  in  Medicine  Throughout  the  World," 
'•  The  Graves  of  Koban,"  and  many  valuable  ar- 
c]ia?ological  works  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  tiie  pastime  and  recreations  of  his  intellect, 
which  frequently  gave  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty- four  to  intense  mental  labor.  In  the  in- 
terest of  his  friend  Schliemann,  the  discoverer  of 
Troy,  ho  found  time  to  travel  in  Nubia,  Egypt, 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  no  one  ever  hinted 
tiiat  in  these  side  issues  any  trace  of  the  amateur 
was  to  be  found  either  in  his  writings  or  in  his 
historical  deductions.  If  a  jack  of  many  trades, 
he  was  essentially  and  absolutely  master  of  them 
all.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  mind  like 
this  was  not  contented  until  it  had  assimilated 
one  after  another  of  the  living  languages. 

Throughout  all  this  wondrously  busy  career  he 
was  not  onlv  the  teacher  of  medical  students 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  gathered  in  his 
lecture  room  to  s(»e  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  he  used  his  knife,  but  also  the  instructor 
of  the  public  at  large.  For  years  he  taught  for 
the  Berlin  Association  of  Artisans,  in  what  might 
now  be  called  a  ''University  Extension"  move- 
ment,  and  put  all  his  heart  into  the  work  of 
si)reading  a  knowledge  of  science  among  the 
poor  and  the  great  middle  classes.  He  never 
had  a  qualm  as  to  the  results  of  imparting  edu- 
cation to  the  masses,  nor  feare<l  that  little  knowl- 
edge which  a  catching  phrase  has  made  a  ''dan- 
gerous thing."    Truth  was  for  him  ever  the  goal 


to  be  sought,  the  god  to  be  worshipped,  and 
there  were  none  to  whom  he  was  not  willing  to 
carry  the  facts  which  science  and  his  own  crea- 
tive ability  had  brought  to  light.  As  if  this 
were  not  proof  enough  of  his  readiness  to  serve 
the  people,  he  brought  about  the  construction  of 
one  hospital  and  one  museum  after  another, 
through  his  own  initiative  or  the  support  which 
his  unrivaled  prestige  enabled  him  to  give  to 
others.  Even  Berlin's  transformation  from  an 
exceptionally  unhealthy  to  a  notably  healthy  city 
is  laid  at  his  door. 

virchow's  great  services  to  the  state. 

All  this  would  alone  have  marked  his  devotion 
to  the  common  weal  and  would  have  made  him 
as  one  apart  among  his  brothers  in  learning,  for 
men  like  Helmholtz,  Darwin,  and  Pasteur  were 
content  with  the  laboratory  and  its  rewards.  Not 
so  Virchow.  The  highest  kind  of  patriotism, 
the  most  conscientious  pride  in  the  civic  life  of 
which  he  was  a  part,  impelled  him  to  take  oflBce. 
How  he  found  time  to  be  a  conscientious  legis- 
lator, and  even  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  social  life 
of  the  capital,  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  he  was  for  forty -two  years 
one  of  Berlin's  most  faithful  city  councillors. 
Moreover,  this  did  not  satisfy  his  desire  to  serve 
his  state,  and  in  1862  no  fewer  than  three  con- 
stituencies elected  him  to  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
in  which  he  served  for  sixteen  years,  and  speedily 
rose  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  by 
sheer  ability  and  undaunted  political  courage. 
After  city  and  state  there  was  still  the  empire, 
how^ever,  and  in  its  popular  governing  body, 
the  Reichstag,  Virchow  served  from  1880  to 
1893,  until  turned  out  by  the  ungrateful  Social 
Democrats. 

It  was  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  that  he  ren- 
dered his  greatest  legislative  services.  Never 
an  orator,  his  speeches  were  clear,  forcible,  and 
marked  by  intense  earnestness,  and  as  such  they 
always  attracted  attention.  Bismarck  found  it 
necessary  to  cross  swords  with  him  time  and 
again.  So  natural  and  so  outspoken  a  radical 
w^as  naturally  a  red  flag  to  the  wonderful  but 
unscrupulous  Chancellor.  How  could  the  bu- 
reaucracy or  aristocracy  admire  a  man  who  would 
have  his  countrymen  ground  arms  whatever  the 
nation's  perils  ?  How  could  they  admire  one 
who  again  and  again  arraigned  the  Prussian  min- 
istry as  he  had  arraigned  it  on  his  return  from 
Silesia?  How  could  the  blood -and -iron  patriots 
else  than  abhor  one  who,  in  1865,  defeated  the 
attempt  to  create  a  German  navy  ?  Or  who 
had,  in  1863,  forced  the  Chamber  to  pass  a  reso- 
tion  condemning  the  government  ?  His  success 
in  the  latter  matter  so  irritated  Bismarck  as  to 
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lead  him  to  challenge  the  uiulersized,  spectacled 
professor  to  a  duel,  which  was  fortunately  pre- 
vented, but  the  threat  of  which  di<l  not  induce 
Virchow  to  soften  his  language,  often  described 
as  violent  and  smacking  of  the  demagogue  by 
those  who  felt  the  lash  of  his  tongue.  Nor  did 
Lis  l>eing  deprived  of  tlie  rectorate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  in  1SS7,  for  a  |>eriod  of  five 
years,  affect  his  championship  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  right.  So  great  a  man  was  above 
both  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  offended 
rovaltv.  In  the  wars  of  18r,G  and  of  1870-71  he 
proved  to  his  ]»olitical  opponents  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  cheaper  patriotism  by  conducting  the 
first  ambulance  trains  into  the  hostile  territories, 
and  devoting  to  the  Red  Cross  work  his  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  organization.  And  all  tho 
while,  if  there  was  a  hospital  to  be  built,  a  new 
quarter  to  be  laid  out,  the  police  to  be  reorgan- 
ized, the  drainage  to  be  improved,  the  water 
snpply  to  l>e  increased,  or  the  public  health  to  be 
belter  safeguarded,  it  was  always  to  Virchow 
that  the  magistrates  of  Berlin  went  seeking  in- 
spiration and  the  advice  which  always  determined 
the  action  to  be  taken.  Is  it  anv  wonder  that 
the  city  has  named  its  newest  hospital  after  him, 
or  that  it  buried  him  at  its  own  expense  as  its 
most  distinguished  citizen  ? 

Wherever  placed,  with  whom  he  might  como 
in  contact,  whether  delivering  the  Huxley  or 
Royal  Society  lectures  in  Enjrland,  or  showing 
a  couple  of  Americans  through  the  Berlin  Eth- 


nological Museum,  or  bowing  before  royalty,  this 
king  of  science  was  ever  a  simple  little  gray  man, 
''sincere,  kindly,  unassuming,  absorbed  in  his 
subject,  not  in  himself,  crammed  with  informa- 
tion, profound  and  penetrating  in  thought,  plain 
in  utterance,  the  embodiment  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  sound  judgment,  the  true  servant  of 
the  truth." 

Lord  Lister,  to  whom  antisepsis  owes  so  much 
if  not  all,  speaking  as  mouthpiece  of  England's 
learned  societies  at  Virchow's  wonderful  eightieth 
birthday  celebration  in  Berlin,  on  October  13, 
1901  (like  his  seventieth,  an  event  in  the  scien- 
tific world  which  drew  its  devotees  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  home  of  the  Berlin  savant),  said: 
*'  All  these  bodies  join  in  the  recognition  of  yonr 
gigantic  intellectual  powers,  in  gratitude  for  the 
great  benefits  which  you  have  conferred  on 
humanity,  and  in  admiration  of  your  personal 
character,  your  absolute  uprightness,  the  cour- 
age which  lias  enabled  you  always  to  advocate 
what  you  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth, 
liberty,  and  justice,  and  the  genial  nature 
which  has  won  for  you  the  love  of  all  who  know 


vou. 


Few  men  have  ever  lived  to  have  sucli  homage 
paid  and  such  praise  bestowed  upon  them.  Xone 
have  found  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  the 
praise  of  the  discerning,  or  the  gifts  of  Id^igs,  of 
slighter  moment,  when  compared  with  the  satis- 
faction of  high  attainment  or  of  ceaseless  services 
on  l^ehalf  of  humankind. 


II.— VIRCHOW    THE    TEACHER. 
BY  DR.   HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS. 


IT  seeme'i  as  if  one  en<^-ountered  Vircliow  in 
wLa>rver  direction  one  turned  in  Berlin,  and 
ori<=r  :*-!:  ::.a: ::  was  not  without  reason  that  hiscom- 
la'.ri'.'Vs  .-r^jke  o:  :.::ii  as  ••lL*f  man  who  knows 
evr^v•.:.:^:_^"*  At  s<?VHL:v-5»^ven  v^^ars  he  still 
i.a'i  'A.\  \\.^  a.er::-*:-^  o:  inie.lect  and  the  energy 
o:  ^'iAy  *•-&•-  r:*a'ie  him  w:.a:  h^  was.  One  found 
Liiii  a*,  ar.  early  Lo'ir  \ix  ti.e  morning  attending 
to  tl^e  re ■;•.::.»:■  o:  :.;s  hospital  duties,  his  lectures, 
and  r.is  c'.:r.i'?a'.  ieri^on-f:  rat  ions.  Thes*r  finished, 
Le  r.:f=:.»r  i  i:!.  :>rr:.ar'S.  to  Li=  parliamentarv 
duties  :  *':.rz.(:*f  Vt  a  !..»re".:njr  o:  :*:.e  Academv  of 
Science,  or  to  prirsi  ie  a:  i\.^  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine cr  at  some  o::.»rr  .so:«.-ri::fic  ;;a*!.er:ng.  And 
in  intervals  o:  \\.^^-  •i:v»r:>:::el  i  ursuits  he  was 
besieged  by  a  host  of  iriva'*-  ca".«-rr?.  wl.o  sought 
bis  opinion,  Li?  a-ivi-Te.  his  :;.r!  ii^Hce,  in  some 
matinr  o:  practical  :.<•!:'.;■>.  o:  s*.2r>.-c!*aft.  or  of 
scienc*^ :  or  wLo.  j-eri.aps.  :i>_-rely  ca:::*r  '.ii*r  length 
of  ir.e  <>.!.•  :r*»r:-t  that  they  i:.\S:.\  gras:^  the  hand 
of  the  ••  Yi%'.\.KT  of  Pathoio^rv." 


In  whatever  capacity  one  sought  him  oat,  pro- 
vided the  seeking  was  not  too  presumptuous,  one 
was  sure  to  find  the  great  savant  approachable. 
courteous,  even  cordial.  A  man  of  multifarious 
affairs,  he  impressed  one  as  having  abundance  of 
time  for  them  all.  and  to  spare.  There  is  a  seem- 
ing leisureliness  aViout  the  habits  of  existence  on 
tiie  Continent  that  does  not  obtain  in  America^ 
and  one  felt  the  fiavor  of  it  quite  as  much  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  worker  as  among  those 
people  who.  from  our  standpoint,  seem  never 
reallv  to  work  at  all.  This  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  explained  if  one  visited  Virchow  in  his 
home,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  the  world - 
renowne<l  phy<:cia!j.  statesman,  pathologist,  and 
anthropologist  domiciled  in  a  little  apartment 
of  i:~iO*.lest  equipment.  ;ip  two  flights,  in  a  house 
of  the  most  unpreieritioiis  character.  It  was 
eiiiirtfly  res[.»ectable.  altogether  comfortable,  to 
be  sure  -  but  it  was  a  grade  \^i  living  which  a 
man  o:  corres^ionding  ^x^sition  in  America  could 
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r  seeming  dis- 


there  was  an; 
purity  ln-twci't 
Ilia  mail-rial  station  in  life ; 
iii>r  (1t.>  1  (.-laiiu  this  as  a  merit 
of  tha  American  standpoint. 
lie  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, our  present  concern  lies 
not.  wiili  these  maltera,  but 
with  Vircliow  the  pathologist 
nrnl  teacher.  Tosco  tlie great 
scientist  at  Iiis  liest  in  this 
i-Alr.  one  should  have  visited 
t!m  Instimte  of  I'alhology 
on  a  Thursday  luoi-niiig,  at 
iSiehcnrof  nine,  as  llie  writer 
ili.iwlion  Inst  in  Berlin.  The 
institute  biiihiing  itself  is 
Kiluati'.l  close  tu  the  great 
ChariiL-  Hospital,  and  faces 
the  series  of  low.  unpretend- 
ing sirmnurcs  whicli  make 
up  the  famous  liacteriological 
laboratories  of  Professor 
Korli.      Virchow's    institute 

tlii'se,  yet  it  iil.-^o  is  distinctly 
nil pri'ient ions,  m^l  lo  say  an- 
tiipijiti'd  and  8]iai)hy,  For 
the  moment,  as  in  the  past, 
it  serves  an  excellent  pur- 
IKise,  but  it  is  about  to  be 
plaeeil  by  a  new  and  more 


deed, 


bnildiii 


in- 


(Drnnnliy  E.  II.  WilliiiiiiN 


not  hold  to  without  finding  himself  quite  ont  o. 
step  with  his  ronfWvx  and  the  snbjeel  of  niiph-as 
ant  comment.  'But  Jiere.  in  this  eity  ..f  univer 
sal  apartment-liouse  oecnpancy  and  n-hiiively  low 
average  "f  liispiav  in  living,  it  was  ijuile  other 
wise.  Virchow  lived  on  the  same  plane,  gener 
ally  speaking,  with  Die  i)lhiT  scientists  nf  Kuro[ie 
It  WM  only  from   the  American  stand|K<int  tliat 


that  the 
eliange  may  have  been  ef- 
fected   within   the  j)ast  two 

As  we  entered  the  lecture 
hall  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  we  found  the  students  al- 
ready assembled  and  gatli- 
en'd  in  clusters  all  about  the 
room,  examining  specimens 
of  morbid  anatomy,  under 
guidance  of  various  labora- 
tory assistants.  This  was  to 
give  them  a  general  famili- 
aitty  with  the  appearances  of 
disease  products  to  be  de- 
scribed to  them  in  the  en- 
suing lecture.  Hut  what  was  moist  striking 
about  the  room  was  the  unique  method  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  desk  or  table  on  which  iliu  specimens 
i-i'sted.  It  was  virtually  a  long-drawn-out  series 
of  desks  winding  hack  and  fortli  throughout  the 
entire  room,  Imt  all  united  into  one,  so  that  a 
Bjiecimen  (wssing  along  the  table  from  end  to 
end  would  make  a  :figzng  tour  of  the  room,  pan.. 


r 

1 

► 

y/^'^J 

1 
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before  him.  Now  he  paused  to  chaff  the  assist- 
ant who  was  making  the  labela,  poking  good- 
natured  fun  at  his  awkwardness,  but  witli  no 
trace  of  eting.  Now  he  became  animated,  his 
voice  raised  a  little,  his  speech  more  vehement, 
as  he  advanced  his  own  views  on  some  contested 
theory,  or  refuted  the  objections  that  some  op- 
ponent had  urged  against  liiin,  always,  liowever, 
with  a  smile  lurking  about  hia  eyes  or  openly 
showing  on  his  lips. 

Constantly  the  lecturer  turned  to  the  black- 
board to  illustrate  witli  colored  crayons  such 
points  of  his  discourse  as  tlie  actual  speciineus 
ii:  circulation  might  have  left  obscure,  Every- 
thifig  had  to  be  made  plain  to  every  hearer,  or 
he  was  not  satisfied.  One  can  but  contrast  such 
teaching  as  this  with  the  lectures  of  the  average 
German  professor,  wlio  seems  not  to  concern 
himself  in  the  least  as  to  whether  anything  is 
understood  by  any  one.  But  Virchow  had  the 
spirit  of  the  true'  teacher.  He  had  tlie  air  of 
loving  his  task,  old  story  though  it  was  to  him. 
Most  of  his  aiiditors  were  mere  students,  yet  Le 
appealed  to  them  as  earnestly  as  if  they  had  been 
associates  and  equals.  He  seemed  determined 
that  his  phraseology  should  gauge  the  level  of  their 
compi-ehension.  I'hysically  he  was  near  to  them 
as  he  talked,  the  platform  on  which  he  stood  being 
but  a  few  inches  in  heiglit,  and  such  physical 
nearness  conduces  to  a  familiarity  of  discoiirse 
that  is  best  fitted  for  placing  lecturer  and  bearers 
en  raj'jiorl.  All  in  all,  appealing  as  it  did  almost 
efjually  to  ear  and  eye,  it  was  a  tyjie  of  what  a 
lecture  should  be  ;  not  a  student  there  but  went 
away  with  an  added  fund  of  information, — which 
is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  lec- 
tures in  a  German  univeraity. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  other  departments  to 
the  Instittite  of  I'athology.  There  are  collections 
of  beautifully  preserved  specimens  for  examina- 
tion ;  rooms  for  practical  ex}>erimentation  in  all 
phases  of  the  subject,  the  chemical  side  included  ; 
but  these  are  not  very  diflerent  from  the  similar 
de[iartments  of  similar  institutions  everywhere. 
■\Vhai  was  uniqiie  and  characteristic  about  this 
institution  was  the  personality  of  the  director, 
and  perhaps  the  best  glimpse  one  could  have 
gotten  of  this  jwrsoiiality  was  to  be  gained  by 
attending  one  of  the  demonstrative  lectures 
of  which  a  glimpse  has  just  been  given.  First 
and  last,  these  lecUiros  covered  the  entire  field 
of  pathological  aimloniy.  Many  a  physician 
from  Amei-ica,  as  from  other  lands,  came  to 
Berhn  to  hear  Ihem,  and  felt  well  repaid  for 
the  trouble.  Indeed,  this  institute  Uas  been 
the  fountain  head  of  pathological  knowledge 
ever  since  jiathology  took  firm  rank  as  an  mde 
pendent  science. 


(la  the  village  of  Schlvclbeln.) 

ing  finally  before  each  person  in  the  entire 
audience.  To  facilitate  such  transit  there  was  a 
little  iron  railway  all  along  the  center  of  the 
table,  with  miniature  turntables  at  the  comoi-s, 
along  which  microscopes,  with  adjiisUsd  specimens 
for  examination,  could  bo  conveyed  without 
danger  of  maladjustment  or  injury.  This  may 
eeem  a  small  detail,  but  it  was  really  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  in  the  teaching  by  demonstration 
with  speeiincns  for  which  this  room  was  pecu- 
liarly intended.  The  purely  theoretical  lectures  of 
Professor  A'irchow  were  held  in  a  neighboring 
amphitheater  of  conventional  type. 

Of  a  smiden  there  was  a  hum  in  the  hash  of 
voices  as  a  little,  thin,  frail-lookmg  man  entered 
and  stepped  briskly  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
upon  the  low  platform  before  the  blacklward  in 
the  corner.  A  moment's  pause  for  the  students 
to  take  their  phices,  and  the  lecturer,  who,  of 
course,  was  \'irchow  himself,  began,  in  a  clear, 
conversational  voice,  to  discourse  on  the  topic  of 
the  day, — which  chanced  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
formation  of  clots  in  blood  vessels.  There  was  no 
particular  attempt  at  oratory.  Ilather  the  lec- 
turer proceeded  as  if  talking  man  to  man,  with  no 
thought  but  to  make  his  meaning  perfectly  clear. 
He  began  at  once  putting  specimens  in  circula- 
tion, as  supplied  on  his  demand  by  ids  assist- 
ants from  a  rather  grewsome -looking  collection 


THE  "LIGHT  CURE"  AT  COPENHAGEN. 

PROFESSOR    FINSEN    AND    HIS    "WORK. 


BY  JULIUS  MORITZEN. 


SOME  six  years  ago  the  medical  world  watclied 
with  considerable  curiosity  tlie  experiments 
of  a  young  Danish  physician,  wliose  theories 
anent  a  "light  cure"  held  out  great  promises. 
Since  then  the  experimental  stages  have  broad- 
ened uuttl  they  include  the  realm  of  practicability. 
To  day  no  name  in  the  scientific  catalogue  is 
better  known  tlian  that  of  Prof.  Niels  R.  Finsen, 
of  Copenhagen.  Since  the  discoveries  of  Pas- 
teur, the  Roentgen  rays  are,  perhaps,  tlie  most 
wonderful  addenda  to  the  history  of  medicine. 
But  white  tlie  latter  may  be  termed  the  search 
hghts  of  tlie  modern  surgeon  and  his  class,  in 
the  particular  field  he  has  selected  Professor 
Finsen  stands  Absolutely  alone. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Finsen  and  the  Finsen 
Medical  Light  Institute  is  the  conquest  of  super- 
ficially-seated consumption  and  cancer  through 
the  medium  of  both  natural  and  artificial  light. 
Many  skin  diseases  yield  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  eminent  discoverer.  From  a  purely 
(esthetic  standpoint,  therefoi-e,  the  light  cure  be- 
comes a  distinct  boon  to  mankind. 

His  researches  and  mt'tiioils  have  opened  up  a 
territory  abnost  unknown  unlil  Professor  Kinsen 
led  the  way,  not  ten  years  ago.  Professor  Wid- 
mark,  of  Stockholm,  it  is  true,  was  the  fii-st  to 
prove  conclusively  that  sunburn  is  caused,  not  by 
heat  rays,  but  through  certain  chemical  rays  con- 
tained  in  the  light.  Finsen  himself  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  other's  jirior- 
ity.      But  still  to  the  Danish  ;ih\'sician  is  due  the 

spectrum  are  bacteria- de.eiroyiiiir,  while  others  are 
of  a  healing  and  curative  nature. 

Working  on  this  iirinciplc,  bringing  to  his  aid 
the  electric  cnrrcnt.  e.^peri  men  ling  constantly, 
ill,  yet  subjecting  himself  to  pi'rsonal  testa  in 
order  to  be  certain.  Professor  l-'inseii  stood  ready 
finally  to  let  others  jmige  him  by  his  pi'rform- 
ances.  The  highest  medical  autliurities  in  Europe 
and  the  L'niled  Stales  have  visited  the  Finson 
Medical  Light  Institute  at  Copenhagen,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  approval  almost  every  large  city  in 
the  world  is  making  ready  to  estahlish  a  plant  for 
tlie  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  yield  to  the 
Finsen  concentrated  light. 

Willi  this  much  understood,  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  will  have  little  diiEculiy  in 


following  the  writer  on  his  tour  of  investigation 
of  the  Finsen  Medical  Light  Institute  in  the 
capital  city  of  Denmark.  It  is  the  purpose  here 
to  explain  succinctly,  yet  without  omission,  what 
Professor  Finsen  himself  told  on  that  visit  to  the 


famous  institution.  Fortunately  for  the  better 
iindei'slandtng  of  things  in  general,  the  dav  is 
fast  disappearing  when  men  of  medicine  and 
science  hold  secret  the  knowledge  which  is  the 
coticeru  of  all. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Finsen  Medical  Light 
Institute  are  excellently  suited  for  both  researcii 
and  clinical  purposes.  Located  in  Rosenvacnget, 
a  handsome  suburban  district  of  Copenhagen,  the 
electric  street-car  service  makes  the  institute 
easily  available.  No  l^etter  evidence  is  needed 
as  regards  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  than 
the  difference  between  the  present  spacious  quar- 
ters and  the  low,  almost  barn-like,  structure  00ai>- 
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pied  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  Professor  Finsen 
holds  in  no  slight  esteem  the  building  where  for 
five  years  he  carried  on  his  epocli-making  investi- 
gations in  the  realm  of  bacteriology  and  of  light 
treatment.  To  liim  the  grand  and  larger  com- 
plex is  but  another  phase  in  the  gradual  advance  ; 
the  ever-widening  field  wliere  future  problems 
can  be  met  squarely  with  all  the  new  methods 
that  science  can  supply. 

From  first  to  last,  the  most  vivid  impression 
that  a  visit  to  the  Finsen  Medical  Light  Institute 
leaves  behind  is  that  of  common  sense.  Whether 
it  is  Professor  Finsen  himsrlf,  speaking  earnestly, 
enthusiastically,  wrapped  up  entirely  in  the  sub- 
ject  ;  whether  it  is  those  marvelous  instruments, 
with  their  still  more  wonderful  power  of  healing  ; 
whether  it  is  the  man  or  his  method, — it  all 
appears  so  lucid,  so  self-explaining,  that  little 
questioning  is  required.  However,  should  it 
become  necessary  to  direct  an  inquiry,  it  is  met 
with  a  reply  that  sets  every  doubt  at  rest. 

Professor  Finsen,  accompanied  by  two  assist- 
ants, leads  the  way  to  the  main  hall.  Here  the 
head  nurse  is  in  charge  of  tliirty-six  young 
women,  whose  task  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
Stretched  out  on  tables  grouped  in  fours,  and 
arranged  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  hall,  thirty- 
six  patients  are  undergoing  treatment.  In  order 
that  the  very  best  attention  be  bestowed,  but  one 
person  is  allotted  each  nurse  at  a  time.  For  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch  the  treatment 
goes  on,  until  the  clock  announces  a  recess,  when 
another  set  of  patients  takes  the  place  of  those 
just  treated. 

And  now  Professor  Finsen  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all.  The  majority  of  cases  under  treat- 
ment are  of  a  particularly  obstinate  and  disfigur- 
ing type  of  skin  tuberculosis,  lupus  vulgaris.  No 
■certain  remedy  existed  for  the  arresting  of  its 
progress  until  the  Danish  physician  made  the  dis- 
covery that  concentrated  light  couhl  kill  the 
microbes  and  heal  the  skin  without  leaving  scars 
•of  consequence.  Even  with  the  light  treatment, 
relapses  still  occur.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  by  his  previously  established  **  red-light" 
treatment  of  smallpox.  Professor  Finsen  had  dis- 
•covered  a  means  whereby  it  could,  in  a  measure, 
be  successfully  combated.  He  showed  that  by 
protecting  the  skin  against  the  injurious  action 
^  of  the  chemical  rays  of  light  it  was  possible  to 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  But, 
in  the  present  instance,  instead  of  excluding  the 
•blue,  violet,  and  ultraviolet  rays,  as  in  the  small- 
pox treatment,  he  makes  use  of  their  curative 
properties.     All  of  which  now  seems  very  simple. 

While  Professor  Finsen  began  his  experiments 
-with  sunlight,  and  still  employs  the  natural  rays 
•when  weather  conditions  permit,  yet  the  incon- 


stancy of  the  northern  sun  has  made  it  necessary 
to  treat  the  majority  of  the  cases  with  electric 
light.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  to  the^point  to 
dwell  first  on  the  construction  of  the  electric- light 
apparatus,  which,  with  their  power  of  20,000 
candles  each,  are  nevertheless  so  designed  that 
the  intense  heat  developed  becomes  nil  as  the 
tremendous  glare  strikes  directly  on  the  patient's 
face.  It  is  this  ability  to  utilize  the  chemical 
action  of  the  concentrated  light,  and  exclude  the 
heat-giving  quantity,  which  makes  the  observer 
look  on  in  mute  wonder. 

The  concentration  apparatus  consists  of  quartz 
lenses,  framed  in  two  brass  tubes  which  can  be 
moved,  the  one  into  the  other,  like  two  pieces  of 
a  telescope.  Lenses  of  quartz  are  used  because 
this  material,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  glass, 
allows  the  ultraviolet  rays  of  shortest  wave  lengrth 
to  pass  through.  For  it  is  just  these  ultraviolet 
rays  that  have  a  considerable  bactericidal  effect.* 
The  apparatus  for  the  concentration  of  sunlight, 
however,  may  be  made  cf  glass,  since  all  the  ul- 
traviolet rays  here  have  longer  wave  lengths. 

In  that  part  of  the  electric  apparatus  which 
faces  the  arc  lamp  two  lenses  are  inserted.  After 
passing  from  the  lamp  the  divergent  rays  are 
here  concentrated,  and  then  they  pass  through 
the  brass  tubes,  at  the  distant  end  of  which  they 
meet  again  with  two  lenses  of  quartz.  Between 
these  two  latter  lenses  there  is  distilled  water 
which  cools  the  light  by  absorbing  the  intensely 
heating  ultrared  rays,  but  does  not  impair  the 
blue,  violet,  and  ultraviolet  ones.  Four  such 
apparatus  for  light  concentration  are  fixed 
around  each  arc  lamp,  the  whole  supported  from 
the  ceiling. 

As  far  as  the  curative  implement  is  con- 
cerned, everything  has  l^en  done  now  to  rob 
the  light  rays  of  their  heat.  But  still  the  light 
is  too  hot  to  be  turned  on  the  skin  without 
working  injury.  Therefore,  since  the  light  it- 
self can  be  cooled  off  no  further,  the  skin  must 
be  subjected  to  a  cooling  process.  This  is  ob- 
tained through  a  little  contrivance  that  consists 
of  a  brass  ring  closed  at  l:)oth  ends  with  quartz 
plates.  The  brass  ring  also  contains  a  small 
tube  for  the  admission  of  running  water  and  an- 
other tube  to  carry  it  off.  By  means  of  elastic 
bands  the  ring  is  now  forced  against  that  part  of 
the  skin  that  is  to  be  treated.  The  cold,  run- 
ning water  cools  it  off  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
skin  can  now  stand  a  concentration  of  rays  with 
a  heating  force  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  a  piece  of 
wood. 

This  little  apparatus  has  the  additional  func- 


*  Finsen  thinks  now  that  the  violet,  and  even  the  bliMi 
rays  are  curative  also. 
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tion  that  eight  nationalitiea 
were  repi'esented  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  visit  to  the  FioBen 
Medical  Light  Institute,  it 
becomes  apparent  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  tlie  one  in  im- 
mediate charge  has  linguistic 
abilities.  None  know  better 
than  Professor  Pinsen  how 
much  the  physical  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  mind. 
Ry  offering  his  patients  men- 
tal comfort,  by  making  them 
forget  for  the  moment  that 
ibey  are  olsowhcre  than 
among  their  own,  he  assists 
the  efficacy  of  his  own  dis- 
covery, and  leads  the  way 
for  a  filial  cure.  Unbounded 
gratitude  is  the  part  of  those 


ihii 
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tion  that  it  removes  the  blood  from  that  part  of 
the  skin  against  which  the  ring  presses.  This 
very  essential  feature  makes  it  possible  for  the 
chemical  iight  rays  to  penetrate  where  otherwise 
the  blood  would  absorb  these  rays.  The  water, 
is  carried  through  a  rubber  tube  from  a  reser- 
voir above,  and  after  passing  through  the  pres- 
sure apparatus,  finds  its  outlet  beneath  the  floor. 

After  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  table,  which 
offers  every  facility  for  comfort  and  quick  rear- 
rangement of  position,  the  nurse  puts  on  a  pair 
of  blue  spectacles,  to  ward  off  the  strong  light 
that  is  reflected  on  the  pressure  apparatus.  Pre- 
viously the  physician  in  charge  of  that  respective 
case  has  marked  out  the  particular  spot  then  to 
be  treated.  The  size  is  about  that  of  a  ten-cent 
piece. 

Almost  immediately  the  treatment  begins  a 
decided  inflammation  sets  in  ;  something  in  the 
nature  of  sunburn.  As  the  case  is  treated  from 
day  to  day  the  reddish-brown  lupus  tissue  disap- 
pears, giving  way  to  a  smooth,  healthy  surface. 
In  this  manner  Professor  t'insen  and  his  able 
assistants  have  cured  almost  a  thousand  cases  of 
this  much-dreaded  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 

Xow  that  the  process  is  fairly  well  Understood, 
it  is  the  more  interesting  to  let  the  eye  wander 
over  this  unique  hall,  with  its  equal  numlwr  of 
patients  and  nurses.  The  hoati  nurse,  a  woman 
of  extraordmary  intelligence,  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages with  equal  fluency,  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
that  every  detail  is  carried  out  as  prescril>ed  by 
the  professor  or  his  staff.    Taking  into  coneidera* 


fessor  Finsen  has  restored, 
to  society  and  their  own  self- 
esteem. 
And  so  the  great  work  goes  on  from  day  to' 
day.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  all  classes, 
chddren  of  tender  yeara,  corne  to  seek  aid  of 
this  Danish  physician.  Let  the  description  be 
as  detailed  as  possible,  let  imagination  supply 
that  which  description  tails  to  tell,  even  then  it 
is  impossible  to  present  a  picture  in  complete 
consonance  with  what  takes  place.  In  the  re- 
ceiving room  scores  of  people  are  wailing  to 
have  judgment  passed  on  their  particular  afflic- 
tion. Others,  with  bandaged  faces,  testify  by 
their  appearance  that  they  are  already  undergo- 
ing treatment,  A  glance  ahead,  and  there  lies 
the  great  hall,  witli  its  electric  light  apparatus 
under  those  red-covered  shades  that  throw  out  a 
subdued  effect.  Bending  to  tlieir  tasks,  the 
nurses  watch  with  scrupulous  care  how  the  in- 
tense glare  proceeds  on  its  microbe-destroying 
mission.  And  over  all,  whether  present  or  ab- 
sent, hovers  the  dominating  genius  of  the  one 
man  without  whom  medical  science  must  have 
reckoned  itself  by  that  much  poorer. 

The  treatment  by  sunlight  differs  in  some  es- 
sential pointa  from  that  where  the  arc  lamp  is 
the  agency.  That  is,  in  the  open  air  tables  are 
ranged  side  by  aide.  The  lenses,  as  will  l>e  seen 
from  the  illustration,  are  simpler  in  construction. 
But  a  tremendously  strong  light  can  be  generated, 
and  the  water  lenses  tised  have  the  faculty  of  ab. 
sorbing  the  ultrared  rays,  which  give  out  much 
heat  otherwise.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  sun- 
light regularly,  undoubtedly  the  out-of-door 
method  would  be  the  preferal'le  one.  Hut  since 
the  sun  of  the  northern  countries  is  a  very  fickle 
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quantity,  Professor  Fitiseti  lias  come  lo  the  con- 
duBioa  that  the  gri'ater  bouelit  lies  in  pei'fcciiiig 
tbo  eh'ctric  aiipliances  to  sucli  a  point  where  tlia 
natural  light  can  be  dispensed  with.  As  rogan.is 
the  relative  strength  of  electric  light  and  sunlight, 
Professor  FiiiHen's  exiieriinents  with  microln;  cul- 
tures iios  ponviiiee.l  hini  wliero  sunlight  kills  the 
^nns  m  a  couple  of  minutes,  electricity  does  tLe 
work  in  tliat  many  secomls. 

I  One  of  the  gieat  advantages  of  the  Finsen 
■concentrated -light  treatment  in  general  is  that  it 
is  absolutely  wiilmut  pain.  The  [latients  suffer 
not  the  sliglitest  inconvenience.  And  those  who 
-have  watched  ihc  prngress  of  certain  aggravated 
■cases  declare  that  the  entire  phj-siognomy  of  the 
^tient  undergoes  a  change.  Tlie  eyes  take  on  an 
added  brilliancj'.  The  carriage  becomes  more 
erect.  It  were  as  if  a  new  dawu  had  risen,  a  i-e- 
generation  where  the  victiui  of  his  disease  is 
once  more  to  be  restored  to  hia  fellow  men.  It 
is  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  that  the  Finsen 
treatment  works  such  wonderful  change  side  by 
aide  with  the  physical. 

In  the  removal  of  birthmarks,  such  as  port- 
wine  stains,  from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  those 
covering  the  entire  one  side  of  a  face,  the  con- 
centrated-light treatment  has  proved  very  ef- 
ficacious. If  physicians  the  world  over  would 
do    nothing   more    than  apply  the   Finsen  light 


cwva  in  this  direction,  the  dis' 
justified  itself  by  its  ros 


>uld  have 
iifort  t 


V  that  this  facial  disfigurement  is  doomed  at 
last. 

For  antemic  patients,  Professor  Finsen  lias  es- 
periinented  successfully  with  what  he  terms  his 
photo-chemical  batiis.  He  claims  that  the  red 
color  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  is  caused 
princijially  by  light.  Hence  hia  effort  to  restore 
the  deficiency  by  subjecting  the  ancemic  patient 
to  wiial  is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful 
arc    lights  ever  constructed. 

In  the  room  set  apart  for  this  treatment  the 
patients  walk  about  naked,  except  for  broad' 
brinuoed  straw  hats  to  protect  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  glai-o,  however,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous light  force  generated,  for  the  walla  and 
the  ceiliiig  are  tempered  in  yellow  tones.  The 
effect  of  this  treatment  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
pleasant,  a  sense  of  exhilaration  taking  possession 
of  the  entire  nervous  system.  A  numl>er  of  cures 
have  already  been  reported,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  direction,  likewise. 
Professor  Finsen  has  taught  the  medical  profes- 
sion a  valuable  lee.son  in  therapeutics. 

On  the  flat  roof  of  the  main  building  the  sun 
baths  take  place.  As  in  the  i-oom  with  the 
artificial  light,  here,  too,  the  entire  body  of  the 
patient  is  exposed  to  nature's  health-giving  rays. 
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The  sun  bath  as  a  complete  liealth  restorer,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  a  matter  of  tlie  future.  This 
much  Professor  Finsen  himself  admits. 

If  the  visit-or,  like  the  writer,  is  fortunate 
onough  to  gain  admittance  to  the  great  labora- 
tory, here  ho  is  brought  face  to  face  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  cause,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  \)Q  met  with  everywhere  in  the  Finsen  Medical 
Light  Institute.  By  day  or  by  night,  as  cir- 
cumstances decree,  the  professor  and  his  associ- 
ates here  pursue  their  studies  in  the  realm  of 
microcosm.  Whatever  new  problems  are  to  be 
solved  by  Professor  Finsen,  this  splendid  labora- 
tory w^ill  assist  in  making  practicable.  For  it 
is  not  for  tlie  sake  of  experimentation,  but  be-. 
<iause  he  wants  curative  results,  tliat  Professor 
Finsen  has  sacrificed  his  own  health  and  com- 
fort that  others  might  be  benefited  through  his 
researches. 

Niels  11.  Finsen  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
Icelandic  functionary ;  he  was  born  some  forty- 
two  years  ago  on  one  of  the  Faroe  islands.  His 
•early  education  took  place  in  Iceland,  and  from 
here  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  entered  the 
university  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine. 

It  was  in  a  small  attic  room  of  the  old  chirur- 
^ical  academy  building  that  Professor  Finsen  be- 
gan his  firet  investigations  touching  the  effect  of 
light  on  the  human  organism.  Sophus  Bang,  a 
fellow  student,  now  considered  one  of  Europe's 
first  anatomists,  shared  Finsen's  enthusiasm  as 
regards  a  complete  reform  of  medical  therapeu- 
tics. All  kinds  of  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  were  constantly  discussed  by  the 
young  students.  Then  ill  health  came  to  both. 
Bang  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
gradually  regained  his  strength,  while  Finsen 
remained  at  home  to  fight  his  battle  single-handed 
Against  the  disease  that  ever  since  has  held  him 
in  its  relentless  grasp. 

But  ill  health,  which  left  him  a  badly  shattered 
constitution,  did  not  deter  from  pursuing  the 
studies  he  had  begun  of  his  own  accord.  He  was 
•considered  little  sliort  of  queer  when  he  began 
•discussing  the  influence  of  sunlight  on  the  human 
•organism.  True,  it  was  admitted  by  the  medical 
world  that  light  infiuenced  all  animal  life,  but 
Finsen  was  alone  in  declaring  that  sun  rays  held 
the  keys  to  a  new  method  for  treating  certain 
diseases. 

In  1890,  Professor  P^'insen  graduated  from  the 
Copenhagen  University.  Gradually  it  became 
•clear  to  the  skeptically  inclined  that  there  was 
much  of  common  sense  in  what  Finsen  claimed 
for  his  discovery.  Then,  in  an  article,  **The 
Influence  of  Light  on  the  Skin,"  published  in 
Hospitaltidende  for  July,  1893,  he  aroused  gen- 
eral attention  by  declaring  that  in  cases  of  small- 


pox cures  could  be  effected  by  placing  red  cur- 
tains before  all  the  windows  of  the  sick  room. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  prove 
Professor  Finsen's  reward.  In  1894,  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  his  article,  smallpox 
became  epidemic  in  Copenhagen.  Now  was  the 
time  to  put  the  matter  to  a  test.  Shortly  pre- 
vious, Dr.  Svensen,  of  Bergen,  acting  on  the 
suggestion,  had  tried  the  <' red-room"  treat- 
ment with  splendid  results.  Professor  Fjellberg 
now  did  the  same  thing  with  the  Copenhagen 
smallpox  cases.  Everywhere  the  medical  fra- 
ternity applauded  the  results  obtained  ;  especi- 
ally because,  by  preventing  suppuration,  the  dis- 
ease could  run  its  course  without  leaving  those 
dreaded  scars. 

While  medicine  had  gained  a  grand  victory, 
to  Professor  Finsen  the  '♦  red -room  *'  treatment 
was  only  a  negative  result.  Instead  of  exclud- 
ing the  light  rays,  as  in  smallpox  treatment,  he 
wanted  the  **  positive"  side  made  applicable; 
the  best  use  of  the  chemical  light  rays  for  cura- 
tive purposes.  To  gain  this  end  he  expenmented 
on  a  lupus  patient  at  the  electric  light  station. 
The  sufferer,  who  for  more  than  eight  years  had 
tried  every  remedy  to  get  rid  of  his  distress- 
ing malady,  but  without  success,  was  restored  to 
health  through  the  concentrated  light  cure.  And 
now  both  moral  and  monetary  assistance  came  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  treatment. 

In  1896,  the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Copenha- 
gen placed  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  disposal  of 
Professor  Finsen.  Here  were  erected  several 
buildings, — unpretentious,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient 
for  the  time  being.  The  Finsen  Medical  Light 
Institute  was  organized  through  the  munificence 
of  Messrs.  Hagemann  and  Joergensen,  two  wealthy 
residents  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment likewise  gave  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  institution  which,  beginning 
with  two  patients,  now  treats  hundreds  daily. 
On  an  average,  the  cases  treated  are  of  eleven  years' 
standing  ;  one  individual,  having  suffered  from 
lupus  forty- five  years,  likewise  showing  marked 
improvement.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  where 
the  concentrated-light  treatment  is  begun  in  the 
earlier  stage,  improvement  and  permanent  cure 
follow  much  more  rapidly. 

With  its  removal  to  its  present  quarters  in 
Rosen vaenget  the  Finsen  Medical  Light  Insti- 
tute has  entered  on  its  career  of  real  stability, 
Every  department  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  best 
results.  Professor  Finsen  has  himself  charge  of 
the  laboratory,  with  Dr.  Forchhammer  as  chief 
physician,  and  Dr.  Reyn  the  first  assistant.  The 
staff  includes  chemists  of  national  renown,  ex- 
pert electricians,  and  nurses  whose  work  is  abao* 
lutely  unique  in  the  profession  of  healing. 


THE   PHILIPPINE   CONSTABULARY  AND   ITS 

CHIEF. 

BY  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS. 


I  l»iMfoH.<*4»r  Jenk?*,  of  Cornell  University,  has  returned  to  this  country  after  a  year  spent  in  studying  colonial 
mhniiiiMi  ration  in  the  Orient,  with  particular  reference  to  Philippine  problems;  and  he  was  engaged  last  month 
iu  |iii(i  iii>;  the  tlni«&hin>;  touches  upon  a  valuable  i*eport  he  is  making  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  We  are 
glad  io  print  )u*rt«  Tntfessor  .leiiks'  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  an<l  excellence  of  the  new  constabulary  syst«m  of 
t  ho  rhihppiiuw  «*h  devisetl  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  typical  army  officers.  Next  month  we 
%\uk\\  publi'«h  frxMu  IVi^fessor  Jenks'  pen  a  comparative  ri8um6  of  the  systems  of  civil  administration  now  existing 
uiidor  tho  l>utch  iti  Java,  the  Hritish  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  French  in  Indo-China,  and  the  Americans  in 
ihv  k*hil)ppttio.x  with  (lerhaiis  some  other  examples  of  colonial  government.— The  Editor.] 


•  I  ^n  K  a!!om!!o«  oi  tho  American  people  has,  for 
I  i)»o  -lisi  iVw  voars.  been  so  steadily  directed 
W  i^v»  ^ofV  oi  il:o  \niorioan  army  in  the  Philip- 
l»}»u'^  I'vfci  -Vw  havo  thought  of  the  native  Fili- 
|Mn.».^»»M\  !,«\al  to  tho  Tnitod  States,  which  at 
ilio  piv.^oMi  1-510.  practically  throughout  the 
i}«:.4iivi^  '■  i*  'ci'^vlx  lakon  the  place  of  the  Amer- 
iv',4n  .4un\  W  \w\\  I  ho  hiv<t  work  of  the  American 
i»iii>\  ;4;<.fc!Mxi  v»t>:ani/.od  opposition  in  the  Philip- 
pjnKvt.  I  'o  '  hiknig  *'  aftor  small  scattered  troops 
III  tNo  U'Jo^i.H  auvl  numntains, — had  ended,  there 
U'H  u»  i^io  no>\  rhilippino  constabulary  the  work 
s^\  wkiM^  v»iu  auvl  bringing  to  justice  the  small 
\HkUx\H  v'l  bri>;auvls  whicli  lurk  in  the  neighbor- 
h*H'kl  v'l  iho  lavp»r  places.  Such  bands  flour- 
\hUk^s\  mi  vvHrtin  localities  in  the  Spanish  days, 
^uA  \\  wti^i  w  Iv  oxjHH'ted  that  they  would  bo 
((MPi.l  .»!  iho  riulippines,  as  in  every  country, 
tiiili'\wn^;  .-4  jvh^hI  of  disorder. 

K*\k'  .MX-.  itiiH  fact,  the  Philippine  Commission 
.s»..«^l  .«  W:.  on  July  18,  1901,  providing  for  an 
'11.,.=  fc-  ,v.M^i.*bulary  under  the  supervision  of  the 
,;x.'  ^oxiMMmoMt.  whoso  function  it  should  be  to 
.J. .4'.' I'.  ooc*vv.  law,  and  order  in  the  several 
l^:^'x  M.x.,  Tho  botiy  was  to  consist  of  not  less 
uhv*    •NvM  v'l-  iiiort>  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 

K,  .,.  -'»>aios.    properly  . officered,    for   each 

Vo^'x••^v^  ',vv.vil'.or  with  an  American  cliief,  upon 
^^,v'»^  x'«.-;:d  ivst  tho  duty  of  organizing  ami  com- 
»**.v«  '  *»s  **'■■*  ^^'^^^*'  «"*^^  various  Amoricnn  assist- 
*v^  ,^^'v>  A«a  insinviors.  The  minor  oflicors,  ser- 
^MWkV,x  svv.vrals.  etc.,  were  to  be  luitivos  selocted 
^|[vm  >^o  l^^^viucos  in  which  tlu^  w(»n^  to  do 

r-W  5v»«  of  having  order  kopt  aiiionK  a  wini- 
^«Vm  iw»>»o  bv  a  military  i-dic"  Hrl.'cti'.l  from 

f^lUNtit^  in  most  of  the  coloinos  of  Kii^'laiid  and 
WMnxiA  in  the  far  East.  I..  iI.oh..  .•"untnoH  it 
i.  thouRht  nnsafe  to  trust  naiiv..^  «.  (i^  it  th*Mr 

own  noighbo™ ;  *°<^  *''"  """''"  ''      ■"  '       ^"'■'''' 


in  British  or  Netherlands  India  are  invariably 
recruited  from  remote  provinces.  Our  govern- 
ment, however,  believed  that  plenty  of  recruits 
could  be  found  loyal  enough  to  tlie  Americans 
and  determined  enough  to  secure  good  order,  so 
that  they  could  be  trusted  to  quell  disorder  and 
bring  criminals  to  justice,  even  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  while  their  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  would  give  them  a  decided  advantage 
over  any  troops  brought  from  a  distance.  Ex- 
perience lias  justified  this  belief. 

The  task  of  organizing  and  commanding  effi- 
ciently such  a  semi-military  body, — whose  work, 
nevertheless,  was  to  be  much  more  varied,  no 
less  dangerous,  and  no  less  important  than  that 
of  the  regular  soldier, — demanded  military  and 
executive  ability  of  the  highest  order.  The  se- 
lection of  Capt.  Henry  T.  Allen,  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Regular  Cavalry,  formerly  senior 
major  of  the  Forty-third  Volunteer  Infantry, 
showed  the  good  judgment  which  has  been  so 
generally  employed  in  filling  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Philippines.  Captain  Allen  is  a 
distinguished  example  of  the  high  type  of  men 
that  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  civil 
and  military  governors  in  the  Philippines.  His 
record  sliows  also  what  opportunities  are  given 
to  men  of  ability  and  cliaracter  in  our  army. 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  1859,  after  completing 
his  course  at  West  I^oint,  lie  served,  during  some 
period  of  his  active  service  before  going  to  the 
Philippines,  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  parts 
of  tlie  West.  In  the  years  1884-85,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  an  e.xploring  expedition  in  Alas- 
ka, where,  amid  what  for  ordinary  men  would 
seem  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  of  cold  and  ice, 
fatigue  and  starvation,  he  carried  out  against 
desperate  odds  tho  work  assigned  him  by  the 
government.  His  fellow  officers,  even  to-day,  say 
that  nothing  but  the  courage  and  resources  of 
this  young  lieutenant  of  twenty-five  years  saved 
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the  lives  of  the  party.  The  simple,  busineBslike 
narrative  of  this  work  in  Alaska  gives  to  any 
one  who  has  power  to  read  between  the  lines  an 
insight  into  the  possibilities  for  showing  heroism 
and  endurance  tliat  are  called  for  fi'om  our  sol- 
diers in  time  of  peace.  Such  work  is  a  new 
kind  of  "victory  of  peace"  that  calls  for  courage 
and  daring,  physical  as  well  aa  moral.  The 
commendation  of  hia  commander,  "  for  courage, 
fortitude,  tenacity,  and  ability  in  exploring  the 
unknown  regions  of  Alaska,"  is  the  brief  mili- 
tary compliment  which  most  civilians  would  have 
expanded  into  a  eulogy. 


Owing  to  Captain  Allen's  uncommoD  gifts  as  a 
linguist,  and  to  his  attainments  in  military  science, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  the  year  1890.  Afterward  lie 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  military  allac/ii 
in  the  years  1890  to  1S95  ;  and  later  he  was 
given  a  similar  position  in  Berlin,  where-  th« 
Spanish  war  found  liim. 

A  man  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  having  a  special 
knowledge  of  diplomacy, "  who  reads  and  spettkl 
readily  "  French,  German,  Russian,'and  Span- 
ish, "  besides  having  ' '  some  knowledge  of  SmA 
ish,"  and  some  experience  in  houkiag,  «&  ^tfi 
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in  scientific  exploration,  is  a  man  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  the  important  semi -diplomatic  position 
of  military  attache  in  an  important  foreign  em- 
bassy. 

His  more  strictly  military  record  is  scarcely 
less  striking  than  his  scientific.  In  the  Cuban 
war  he  was  commended  for  his  **  great  gallantry 
and  his  conspicuous  example  and  energetic  meas- 
ures *'  at  an  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  surprise 
our  troops  near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  was 
recommended  for  promotion  on  account  of  '*  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  "  at  El  Caney. 

In  the  Philippines  he  was  recommended  for 
advancement  for  "distinguished  and  meritori- 
ous services,  military  and  civil,"  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  islanci  of  Samar,  and  similarly 
recommended,  for  like  reasons,  for  his  services 
while  commanding  the  island  of  Leyte.  In  all 
these  cases  he  was  in  command  in  arduous  and 
dangerous  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  show- 
ing everywhere  energy,  gallantry,  and  military 
skill.  One  of  his  superior  officers  speaks  of  him 
as  **One  of  the  best  officers  1  know."  Another 
says  :  "  He  is  an  officer  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term." 

From  these  brief  militarv  records  it  is  seen 
how  well  fitted  a  man  our  governors  of  the  Phil- 
ippines found  to  put  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  commanding  the  Philippine 
constabulary. 

He  organized  the  force  from  the  bottom  up. 
Through  gradual  enlistments  this  has  become  a 
regular  body  of  about  five  thousand  men,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  islands.  Under  its  general 
supervision  is  placed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
local  police,  so  that  indirectly  the  chief  of  con- 


stabulary has  under  his  oversight  in  the  neigb- 
borhood  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Under  the 
same  officer  falls  the  distribution  of  supplies  to 
the  constabulary  as  well  as  to  the  insular  aod 
provincial  officers  of  the  islands.  The  constaba- 
lary  administers  in  certain  provinces  the  provin- 
cial jails,  together  with  all  telephone  and  postal 
lines,  and  practically,  in  certain  quarters,  the  tele- 
graph lines  as  well.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
track  of  all  movements  against  the  public  peace 
compels  the  higher  officers  to  follow  the  press  of 
the  archipelago,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  various  movements  of  dangerous  a^tators, 
as  well  as  to  do  the  more  direct  work  of  watch- 
ing w.ell -known  criminals.  Attempts  are  made 
from  time  to  time  bv  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
of  the  criminal  leaders  to  organize  not  merely  a 
local  band  of  brigands,  but  also  a  widespread 
outbreak,  in  order  that  their  opportunities  for 
plunder  may  be  increased.  These  attempts,  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  have  been  practically  all 
discovered  by  the  constabulary  and  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  arrest  of  one  or  two  leaders 
long  before  they  have  reached  the  stage  of  any 
serious  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  onr 
new  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  skill 
and  boldness  with  which  those  difficulties  are  met 
and  overcome,  who  does  not  look  carefully  into 
the  working  of  this  scheme  of  organizing  and 
managing  what  is  practically  a  loyal  native  army 
enlisted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  insurrectos  themselves.  So,  too,  nothing 
can  make  an  American  prouder  of  his  country 
than  to  see  that,  serving  modestly  in  inconspicu- 
ous plac(*s  in  our  public  service,  we  have  men 
like  Captain  Allen. 


THE  ARCHBISHOPS   WHO   CROWNED  THE   KING 

AND   QUEEN. 


'^'pHK  Primate  of  the  English  Church,  the 
1  Most  Reverend  Frederick  Temple,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  so  prominent, 
and,  in  his  toucliing  physical  weakness,  so  pathetic 
a  figure  at  the  recent  Coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward, has  Ijeen  a  power  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  English  Churcli  for  well-nigh  half  a  century. 
He  18  the  son  of  Major  Octavius  Temple,  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  birtli,  November,  1821.  was  resi- 
dent in  the  Ionian  Islands,  then  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  'J'hey  were  elided  to  Greece  in 
18G4.  The  future  archbishop's  education,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  English, — first  at  Tiverton,  in 


Devon  ;  then  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  which 
in  those  days,  as  now,  was  distinctively  the  re- 
sort of  honor- men,  among  whom  Frederick  Tem- 
ple won  distinction,  gaining  a  first  class  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  an<i  as  a  result  of  this,  a  fellow- 
ship, which  he  held  from  1843  to  1848.  The 
educational  career  then  attracted  him.  He  be- 
came princij>al  of  Kneller  Hall,  and,  after  eight 
years  of  growing  distinction,  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  training  collegers  in  1856,  and  head- 
master of  Rugby, — a  school  that  had  attained 
world-wide  renown  under  Dr.  Arnold, — two  years 
later.     This  office  he  held  for  eleven  years  with 
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distinction.  Then  ttie  Cliiirch  rwlaimeii  lier 
own,  and  he  was  (■oiisecralfd  Lord  Bisliop  of 
Exeter  in  1869,  wlieui*  Iih  was  translated  to 
London  in  1895,  and  to  tlie  primacy  in  1896. 
The  future  archbishop  liore  a  brave  jwrt  in  the 
controversy  that  centered  around  ' '  Kssays  and 
Reviews, "  whicli  in  the  religious  thought  of  the 


fiO's  took  much  tlie  same  place  that  ' '  Lux 
Mundi"  was  to  lio  tliirty  years  later.  Though 
a  distinguished  and  forceful  preacher,  the  arch- 
bishop has  published  Utile,  .A  volume  of  ser- 
IUOT1S  at  Hugby,  and  a  series  of  Bamptun  lectures 
on  tlie  "Kelations  between  Religion  and  8ci- 
enct',"  may  be  noted. 
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His  colleague  of  York,  the  Most  Reverend 
William  Dalryraple  Maclagan,  is  five  years  the 
junior  of  Archbishop  Temple,  and  the  son  of  an 
army  physician.  Of  Scottish  birth  and  training, 
a  graduate  with  mathematical  honors  of  Peter- 
house  College,  Cambridge,  he  served  for  five 
years  in  the  Indian  army,  from  which  he  retired 
with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  1852.  It  was  not 
until  four  years  later  that  he  took  his  first  cler- 
ical orders.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
Newington,  and  vicar  of  Kensington,  a  part  of 


London  in  1875.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Litchfield,  and  in  1891  trans- 
lated to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  He  shared 
in  the  editorship  of  **  The  Church  and  the  Age," 
two  volumes  which  thirty  years  ago  attracted 
much  attention,  and  collected,  in  1891,  a  volume 
of  *< Pastoral  Letters  and  Synodal  Charges."  It 
was  his  traditional  prerogative  to  crown  the  Queen 
after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  com- 
pleted the  more  elaborate  ritual  that  marks  the 
consecration  of  the  sovereign. 


THE  WORLD'S   FICTION   FOR  A  YEAR. 


BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 


FROM  8,000  to  10,000  novels  yearly  appear 
the  world  over.  They  are  but  a  share  of 
the  earth's  great  stream  of  print,  but  they  are 
the  largest  share.  Japan  contributes  a  round 
half  thousand, — in  1895,  462.  There  are  a 
couple  of  hundred  in  India, — letters  in  India 
still  turning  to  verse  in  preference  to  prose,  as 
in  primitive  Vedic  days.  The  Arab  world  has 
its  scattering  scores  ;  in  Egypt,  three  to  five 
yearly  ;  in  Syria,  a  few  dozen.  Strange  works 
they  are.  Some  Presbyterian  friends  of  mine 
aided  to  equip  a  reading  room  for  Arab  immi- 
grants, and  were  aghast  at  the  new  novels  when 
a  neat  typewritten  translation  of  a  few  pages  was 
spread  before  them.  It  was  odd — for  a  Pres- 
byterian reading  room.  Not  in  Arabic.  The 
East  is  open-minded  and  open-speeched,  and 
ever  its  fiction  harks  back  to  the  plain-spoken 
men  who  sit  in  the  curving  ring  of  listeners  in 
the  market  place,  telling  tales  as  old  as  Hammu 
Rabbi  and  as  new  as  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the 
hands  of  a  child .  Japanese  fiction  is  passing 
from  the  interminable  Chinese  romance  to  fic- 
tion modeled  on  the  European  novel.  In  north- 
west India,  Moslem  Lucknow,  on  the  appointed 
day,  fills  the  street  where  the  monthly  numbers 
of  the  last  romance  como  fresh  from  the  press. 
One  which  had  a  prodigious  vogue  a  dozen 
years  ago  carried  a  modern  hero  through  prodi- 
gies of  valor  in  the  Russo- Turkish  war.  For  a 
decade  past  in  India  vernacular  fiction,  as  in 
Arabic,  is  taking  the  place  of  tlie  tale  modeled 
on  old  classic  examples.  The  world  of  the 
novel,  like  all  worlds,  is  coming  to  be  alike  the 
world  over. 

Italy  and  Spain,  between  them,  issue  from 
500  to  600  novels  in  a  year,  the  larger  country 
the  larger  half.      France,    the   world's   school- 


master in  fiction,  prints  600  volumes  a  year. 
Scandinavian  Europe  as  many  more,  centering 
for  publication  at  Copenhagen.  Russia  supplies, 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  from  800  to  1,000. 
Its  vast  millions  are  unlettered,  but  the  appetite 
of  its  small  educated  classes,  social  conditions, 
and  the  absence  of  libraries  and  newspapers, 
stimulate  reading.  When  the  copyrights  on 
Pushkin's  poems  expired,  the  first  twelve  months 
saw  183  editions  and  a  circulation  of  2,000,000 
copies.  What  English  poet  is  likely  to  have 
this  compliment  ?  Each  lesser  tongue  in  Europe 
has  its  hundred  or  two  of  novels,  but  the  editions 
are  small.  A  sale  of  8,000  to  10,000  copies  is 
the  limit  of  success  for  a  new  Hungarian  novel. 

THE  TEUTONIC   RACE   GIVES  THE   FLOOD  OF  FICTION. 

The  great  fiood  of  novels  comes,  after  all,  from 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  reading  Teuton 
race, — from  the  70,000,000  who  speak  (German 
and  the  120,000,000  who  speak  English.  To- 
gether, these  tongues  yearly  issue  nigh  4,000 
titles  in  fiction,  juvenile  and  novels  together, — 
half  the  world's  stories.  In  1901,  there  were 
issued  in  this  country  9 1 4  novels  and  434  juve- 
niles. England  had  of  both  classes  1,513.  Qer- 
many  published,  in  1901,  3,406  issues  in  belles- 
lettres,  novels,  drama,  and  verse.  In  1808,  oat 
of  3,061  such  works,  an  analysis  showed  that 
1,856  were  novels  and  juveniles.  In  1901,  theie 
were  about  2,000.  Duplications  reduce  the  new 
fiction  of  Great  Britain  and  America  to  some 
2,000  separate  titles,  about  one-third  written  in 
this  country  and  about  two -thirds  in  England, 
German  fiction,  it  must  be  remembered,  incladee 
all  greater  Germany, — Aiistria  as  well  as  the  more 
northern  empire  ;  the  German  of  Switserland  M 
well  as  of  Russia  and  that  outlying  fringe  in  othv 
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lands,  where,  as  in  Belgium  or  Holland,  there 
has  begun  a  German  renaissance  on  the  border. 
The  fiction  of  the  English  tongue  runs  by  strange 
streams,  and  the  sheets  on  which  its  most  original 
living  genius  first  appeared  in  print  were  damped 
down  by  the  Ganges. 

No  full  list  of  the  issues  of  English  fiction  in 
a  year  is  ever  known.  No  fiction  compares  with 
it  in  circulation  or  in  audience.  France  once 
led  all  Europe  in  the  circulation  of  its  novels. 
It  is  barely  thirty  years  since  James  Parton,  in 
discussing  literary  earnings,  pointed  out  that 
French  men  of  letters  alone  gained  a  comfortable 
competence,  because  they  alone  wrote  for  all 
Europe.  This  has  ceased.  The  growth  of  na- 
tional spirit  since  1848  has  rendered  literary 
consumption  regional.  A  single  French  novel 
in  a  year  may  reach  100,000,  as  may  this  year 
M.  Willy's  '*Claudine  en  Menage  ;*'  but  in  the 
English-speaking  world  **  Audrey"  began  last 
February  with  100,000  copies.  Miss  Corelli's 
♦* Temporal  Power*' has  just  opened  its  sales 
with  an  edition  of  125,000.  At  least  four  nov- 
els,— Mr.  Wister's  ** Virginian,"  Miss  Rives* 
**  Hearts  Courageous,"  Mr.  Hough's  **  Missis- 
sippi Bubble,"  and  Mr.  Major's  **  Dorothy  Ver- 
non," all  American, — exceed  any  French  or 
German  novel  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  circula- 
tion of* 'Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  estimated  at 
30,000,  **  Lucas  Malet "  (Mrs.  Mary  K.  Harri- 
son), probably  exceeds  the  demand  for  M.  Bazin's 
'*  Les  Oberl^,"  the  second  Frencli  success  of  the 
year.  In  Belgium  a  nm  of  four  editions  excites 
'  remark,  and  M.  Maeterlinck  has  not  improbably 
had  a  far  larger  circulation  in  translation  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  his  own  country  in  the  original. 

FICTION   EDITIONS    SECOND    ONLY  TO    8CH00LB00K8. 

Short  of  schoolbooks,  no  editions  in  any  land 
er]ual  those  of  fiction,  and  their  titles  average  a 
fifth  of  those  published  of  substantial  books. 
Only  those  who  check  the  various  returns  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  of  tlie  <* books"  pub- 
lished in  various  countries  are  aware  how  il- 
lusory these  are  and  how  misleading  in  com- 
parison. Nothing  awakes  confidence  like  an 
erroneous  statement  carried  out  to  units,  or, 
still  better,  worked  out  in  a  percentage  to 
the  fourtli  decimal.  In  countries  like  Japan 
and  Germany,  where  a  record  is  made  of  all 
issues  not  periodical,  though  of  only  four  pages, 
the  yearly  number  of  publications  of  all  orders 
will  rise  to  25,331  in  Germany  in  1901,  and 
26,965  in  Japan  in  1895.  German  university 
theses  alone, — most  under  100  pages, — give 
5,000  to  6,000  titles  in  this  list  yearly.  If  only 
new  «* books"  of  a  substantial  size,  excluding 
directories,  almanacs,  annuals,  and  mere  routine 


lists,  like  college  catalogues,  be  included  in  the 
tale,  as  is  the  habit  here  and  in  England,  the 
number  of  **  books  "  issued  in  1901  will  be, — 
United  States,  5,496  ;  Gi-eat  Britain,  4,955.  On 
this  basis  there  are  from  45,000  to  55,000  new 
volumes  issued  yearly  from  the  presses  of  the 
world.  Germany  has  of  these  9,000  ;  England 
and  the  United  States  as  many  more,  deducting 
duplicates  separately  noted  in  each  ;  France  and 
Russia  6,000  each  ;  Italy  and  the  Norse  lands, 
3,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  lands  run  at 
about  2,000  each.,  India,  a  continent  in  itself, 
has  about  7,000  a  year,  though  no  one  presidency 
and  no  one  tongue  has  over  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber. The  world's  publications  would  in  a  decade 
fill  the  largest  library  in  this  country,  and  in 
twenty  exhaust  the  shelf-room  of  any  library 
abroad.  The  flood  grows,  but  at  a  varying  speed. 
In  seventy  years  ours  has  deepened  twenty  fold, 
doubling  every  twenty  years.  In  1833,  there 
were  274  works  by  Americans  and  206  by  for- 
eigners published  in  this  country,  old  and  new. 
The  number,  old  and  new,  American  and  foreign, 
in  1901,  was  8,141  ;  but  the  proportion  was  al- 
tered slightly, — 4,701  were  by  American  authors, 
new  and  reprints,  and  3,440  by  foreign  writers, 
old  and  new,  English  and  European. 

National  initiative  has,  after  all,  made  but 
slow  progress.  A  little  over  half  of  our  book 
consumption  came  from  abroad  two  generations 
ago.  A  little  less  than  half  now.  Germany,  like 
the  United  States,  has  doubled  its  book  output 
in  two  decades  ;  in  Japan  it  has  grown  some  five- 
fold ;  but  the  total  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  in  England  and  France.  Here,  as  in 
so  much  else,  these  two  lands  have  reached  the 
top  of  their  progress  curve,  and  maintain  a  fixed 
norm.  The  average  yearly  output  of  letters  and 
of  books  has  not  changed  10  per  cent,  in  either 
in  twenty  years.  Russia,  like  the  United  States, 
has  doubled.  So  has  India.  Italy  has  grown  a 
third.  This  record  of  the  annual  issue  of  books 
is  a  singularly  accurate  and  penetrating  measure 
of  the  relative  movement  of  lands  in  the  world 
current  of  national  evolution  and  devolution. 

TRANSLATED    FICTION    RARELY    SELLS. 

Novels  are  the  largest  single  group  in  this  great 
flood  of  volumes.  They  are  the  only  interchange- 
able form  of  the  higher  lettere.  No  good  poems 
translate.  Some  translations  are  better  than 
others,  but  no  man  born  to  a  tongue  ever  saw 
its  better  verse  in  translation  without  a  qualm. 
Even  plays  call  for  '<  adaptation."  Novels  trans- 
late. Yet  the  fewest  novels  have  had  a  nota- 
ble circulation  outside  of  the  tongue  of  origin. 
From  50  to  100  novels  are  yearly  published  in 
translation  here  and  in  England.     Out  of  500  or 
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so  issued  in  the  last  five  years,  only  one,  ' '  Quo 
Vadis,"  lias  won  a  place  among  the  "best-sell- 
ing "  books.  Zola's  books  are  proUij^iouBly  talked 
about  in  the  papers.  After  the  first  ono,  ' '  L'As- 
aomoir,"  none  haa  sold.  The  safes  of  even  Tols- 
toy are  eniall  measured  against  the  native  novel. 
But  foreign  translations  have  a  visible  and  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  native  novelist.  These  ex- 
otics cross-fertilize  the  native  bloom,  and  it  sets 
to  fruit  of  a  new  flavor.  Zola  gave  realism. 
Tolstoy  modified  Howells'  methods,  and  dull 
pages  came,  absent  from  "Their  Wedding  Jour- 
ney." "Quo  Vadis''  began, — thougli  "Hen 
Hur  "  should  and  did  not, — the  aacred  novel,  half 
ft  dozen  ap]>earing  this  year.  The  inllnence  of 
French  moilels  is  on  every  page  of  younger  men 
who  write  with  care.  Hut,  aa  every  bookseller 
will  tell  you,  and  as  every  publisher  knows,  the 
translated  novel  may  lend  dignity  to  a  list ;  it 
does  not  add  thousands  to  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  the  issues  of  a  (irni. 


NATION  A] 


L    LOCAL   COLOR    FOR 


In  nothing  is  the  national  tasto  more  local 
than  in  fiction.  The  ultimate  method  of  the 
higher  verse  is  alike  in  all  tongues.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  to  more  than  one 
tongue, — and  no  laborious  linguistic  acquirement 
in  later  years  equals  tliis  in  illuminating  literary 
pleasaunce, — there  is  no  witchery  more  inexpli- 
cable than  the  fashion  in  which  higher  verse  will 


charm  and  yet  refuse  transfer  to  another  tongue 
as  familiar.  As  with  Hindu  caste,  salt  sea  and 
boundary  line  deprive  verse  of  its  incommunicable 
superiority.  Clreat  poems  are  essentially  one. 
Novels,  like  a  local  flora,  reflect  soil  and  climate. 
With  all  modern  communication,  the  novels  of 
various  lands  not  only  have  inflected  differences 
of  tongue  and  teniporamcnt,  they  occupy  separate 
fields,  and  addri-ss  themselves  to  different  tastes. 
French  novels,  so  easily  foremost  in  form,  ad- 
dress themscves  to  definite  social  and  personal 
problems.  Where  else  does  novelist  after  novel- 
ist find  readei-s  willing  to  follow  liim  through 
a  cycle,  as  has  almost  every  Frenchman  of 
he  first  rank  in  fiction.  Empty  "Gyp's"  fic- 
may  bo  and  full  of  bald  suggestion,  which 
.he  most  brazen  of  American  bookstalls  would 
lot  put  on  sale  ;  but  even  the  Conitesse  de  Martel 
s  full  of  purpose,  and  never  forgets  her  kinship 
to  Mirabeau,  When  Mrs.  Atherton  implies  % 
political  creed  and  propaganda  in  "The  Con- 
queror" it  strikes  the  American  as  slightly  hii- 
moroiis.  Zola  led  France.  Could  any  Ameri- 
can novelist  or  English  do  as  much  in  his  land  ? 
What  iwrridge  had  Thackeray  ? 

The  Spanish  novel  as  distinctly  deals  with 
local,  regional,  and  provincial  life  taken  m  a 
wliole  and  treated  as  a  unit.  Was  ever  the  in- 
tegral life  of  a  provincial  town  so  complMalyset 
before  the  reailer  as  in  the  "  Fourth  Estate  "bf 
Armando  Palacio  Valdca  ?   The  isolation  of  th* 
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Peninsula,  its  early  kingdoms  still  showing  their 
boundaries  across  the  map  of  the  monarchy,  the 
fixed  social  life  of  a  community  which  lost  its  in- 
itiative when  it  burned  the  Protestant  in  the 
north,  slew  the  Moor  in  the  south,  and  expelled 
the  Jew  from  both,  these  all  unite  to  breed  the 
defined  study  of  definite  types.  As  D'Annunzio 
illustrates  in  '  <  Gioconda,"  or  Matilde  Serao  in  the 
'<  Ballet  Dancer"  and  *' On  Guard,"  two  authors 
poles  apart  in  style  and  method,  the  Italian  has 
as  distinctly  the  distinct  power  of  making  a  de- 
tached mood  live, — the  same  power  to  isolate 
emotion  and  use  it  to  personal  ends  which  has 
given  the  Italian  his  detachment  from  faith,  his 
attitude  toward  religious  emotion,  and  his  dom- 
inance in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  Ger- 
man novel  is  as  clearly  domestic.  Its  pages  reek 
with  personal  relations.  The  fii*st  novel  in  the 
tongue  is,  after  all,  an  educational  treatise. 
When  a  newly-awakened  tongue  like  Magyar 
turns  to  the  novel,  it  runs  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century,  as  other  lands  had  earlier,  through 
the  long  and  descriptive  historic  cycle, — as  in 
Jokai's  two  hundred  novels, — accomplishing 
what  Scott  did  for  his  land,  not  only  for  the  an- 
nals, but  the  scenery  of  Hungary.  In  similar 
fashion,  in  Bohemia,  under  the  Czech  renais- 
sance, Alois  Jirdoek  has  passed  down  the  his- 
tory of  his  land  in  a  long  series,  '^U  Nds " 
(**  With  Us"),  which  has  in  the  past  year's  issue 
reached  modern  times.  The  Polish  novel  oscil- 
lates between  the  historic  revival  in  fiction,  as  in 
a  familiar  series,  in  a  land  permitted  no  historic  re- 
vival in  fact,  and  the  introspective  speculation  of 
the  Pole,  which  always  prevented  national  de- 
cision, as  by  Sienkiewicz  in  '*  Witliout  Dogma" 
or  Eliza  Orzeszko's  "Argonauts,"  a  study  of  so- 
cial conditions.  Turgenieff,  Tolstoy,  Gorky, — 
what  are  tliese  but  the  successive  awakening  in 
Russia  of  the  educated,  the  noble,  and  the  serf? 
Pontoppidan,  in  Denmark,  now  at  the  end  of  a 
long  life,  has  given  his  great  work  to  the  awak- 
ening of  Denmark  half  a  century  ago,  which  has 
turned  starving  sandy  tracts  into  the  most  profit- 
yielding  farms  in  Europe,  and  no  Danish  novel  but 
refl(?cts  this  singular  victory  of  the  high  school 
and  this  singular  defeat  of  liberalism  by  the  direct- 
ing class.  Nor  need  one,  to  complete  the  picture, 
remind  the  reader  how  completely  the  ordinary 
English  novel  has  become  a  mere  social  chronicle, 
while  the  American  still  flounders,  its  field  un- 
discovered, vibrating,  when  popular,  between  a 
picture  of  folk  life  and  historical  romance. 

With  this  world  flood  of  fiction  no  critic, 
however  great  his  industry  or  wide  his  knowl- 
edge, can  expect  to  have  even  a  paper-knife 
acquaintance.  It  taxes  any  man*s  efforts  to 
maintain  a  direct  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 


notable  novels  in  his  own  tongue.  The  usual 
acquaintance  of  an  educated  man  with  the  tongues 
of  the  East  and  West  will  permit  him  to  report, 
— it  would  be  dishonest  to  criticise, — the  general 
direction  of  this  fiction,  frankly  using  those  sec- 
ondary soui'ces  by  which  the  journalist,  through  a 
wide,  if  distant  view,  brings  within  the  range  of  his 
reader  the  affairs  and  the  politics  of  other  lands. 

FRENCH  NOVELS  OP  THE  YEAR. 

M.  Zola  has  lived  to  see  his  method,  proposed 
as  final  in  French  fiction,  already  abandoned, 
though  the  philosophic  teacher  who  gave  him 
his  first  impulse, — Taine, — inspires  M.  Bourget. 
It  was  apparent  a  year  ago  in  *  *  Un  Homme  d' Af- 
faires." It  is  as  plain  in  '^L'fitape,"  a  novel  in 
which  he  has  sought  to  show  liow  useless  it  is 
to  hope  to  build  a  stable  French  life,  save  on  the 
foundation  once,  laid  by  the  nionarchy.  M. 
fidouard  Estauni6,  in  '*L'fipave,"  the  life  of  a 
small  town,  continues  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
cabinet  piece  his  pitiless  pictures  of  the  provincial 
life  of  republican  France.  He,  like  M.  Bourget, 
is  carrying  on  a  political  polemic.  Popular  in- 
terest turns  I'ather  to  the  sentimental  appeal  of 
M.  Bazin's  picture  of  Alsatian  life  under  Ger- 
man rule  in  **Les  Oberle,"  the  young  Alsatian 
still  enamored  of  a  France  from  which  he  has 
been  sundered,  a  work  with  that  singular  power 
of  sketching  a  region  rather  than  characters 
peculiar  to  French  letters.  M.  Jules  Claretie 
makes  another  appeal  to  the  wounds  of  the  past 
in  '*Le  Sang  Fran9ais."  The  sons  of  a  Metz 
general,  M.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite,  con- 
tinue their  cvcle  on  1870  in  *'Le  Desastre,'*  a 
minute  study,  while  M.  Paul  Adam  turns  an 
earlier  page  and  recalls  a  note  struck  by  Musset, 
in  **L'Enfant  d'Austerlitz."  Books  like  these 
are  reviewed.  The  book  which  is  read  is  the 
flagrant  but  skilled  record  of  the  nether  depths, 
by  M.  Willy,  in  "  Claudine  en  Menage,"  the  suc- 
cess of  the  year  so  far  as  popular  circulation  goes. 

THE    NOVEL    SECOND-  TO    THE    DRAMA    IN    GERMANY. 

German  letters  to-day  live  in  the  drama.  In 
leading  the  day's  future,  it  has  taken  the  place 
once  held  by  France.  The  novel  has  become  a 
secondary  matter  in  which  the  long  conflict  over 
old  and  new  romanticists  is  stilled.  What  in- 
terest can  the  foreign  observer  take  in  Adolf 
Wilbrandt's  development  of  the  value  of  work  as 
the  great  teacher  in  '*Ein  Mecklenburger,"  the 
slow  growth  of  the  **  noble  character, "  the  old 
maid,  <*  Cacilie  von  Sarryn,"  of  Georg  von  Omp- 
teda,  the  musical  schoolboy  genius  of  Emil 
Strauss*  **Freund  Hein,"  oi*  the  two  philanthro- 
pists, one  of  the  alley  and  the  other  of  the  field, 
in  *<  Aus  der  Triumphgasse,"  by  Kiccarda  Huch, 
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"THE   TIRaiNIAN." 


and  "  Jorn  ■Uhl,"by  Giislav  Frenssen,  a  Protest- 
ant cJergyman  ?  T]ipse  all  do  cvoilit  to  the  Ger- 
man lieart.  How  little  do  tlicy  move  a  foreign 
attention. 

Tho  ideal  is  the  only  niiiveraul  national  solvent, 
and  Maeterlinck's  "Lo  Tetnplo  Ensevelt,"  trans- 
lated as  "  The  Buried  Tenqile,"  on  the  dividing 
line  between  esaay  and  self-reveaiiuii;  fiction,  is 
perhaps  tho  first  use  of  the  subliminal  self  in 
lii(;Iier  lelti^rs,  a  fact  of  life  and  a  principle  of 
analysis  destined  to  dfciile  ihe  current  of  the 
humanities  for  the  next  half-century. 

THK   SITI'ATION'    IN   SPAIN,    ITALY,  AND    RUSSIA. 

Spain  has  this  year  but  a  group  of  rising 
young  men,  whose  names  as  yet  mean  nothing. 
In  Italy,  Gubriele  li'.Annunziu  ima  given  himself 
to  a  play,  "  Francesca."  of  dubious  success,  and 
the  only  other  novelist  known  to  those  without, 
Uatilde  f^erao.  Las  turned  from  the  task  of  de- 
fending herself  and  her  newspaper  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  Neapolitan  Tam- 
many, to  publish  "  Letters  d'Amore."  So  wide 
a  shadow  may  the  ill  success  of  an  "English- 
woman's Love  Letters"  cast,  though  tlicir  fame 
has  not  helped  to  success  "  A  Modern  Antaeus," 
by  their  author,  Laurence  Ilousnian,  one  of 
those  books  in  which  the  hero  is  slowly  made  by 
hand,  page  by  page,  from  school  to  bis  death- 
bed. Kussia  bas  a  new  man  of  short  stories, 
Leonid  Andreev,  wliose  first  volume  has  sold 
like  Gorky's,  to-day  leading  Rnssiari  sales. 


Novels,  like  all  the  works  of  men  in  tha  field 
of  letters,  have  two  tests — the  demand  of  the 
general  and  the  judgment  of  the  trained  ;  but 
there  is  this  difierence,  that  while  it  is  really  of 
no  consequence  to  tho  man  who  writes  great 
verse  whether  it  is  read  or  not, — he  can  wait, — 
the  novel,  like  tbe  newspaper,  is  written  to  be 
read.  Tbe  novel  of  tbe  year,  like  Owen  Wister's 
"Tlie  Virginian,"  sometimes  bears  both  tests, 
and  sometimes,  like  Jlrs,  Edith  Wharton's  "The 
Valley  of  Decision,"  it  bears  but  one.  Of 
American  novels  this  stands  alone  for  distinction 
of  style,  for  sheer  architectonic  quality.  The 
average  reader  found  it  dull.  If  you  know  your 
Italian  eighteenth  century,  following  it  to  its  un- 
savory lairs  in  Goldoni  and  bim  of  Seingalt,  if 
scenery  appeals,  and  you  love  both  tho  things  of 
the  outer  life  and  the  inner  aoul,  you  will  wonder 
tbat  every  one  has  not  road  a  book  which  has 
indeed  had,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  but 
a  moderate  sale,  handicapped  besides  by  its  two 
volumes. 

"The  Virginian"  has  sold.  It  began  years 
ago  in  the  honest  attempt  to  preserve  to  the  fu- 
ture a  fading  Western  life.  This  gives  it  the 
flavor  of  the  docnuiont.  The  Virginian  ia 
the  best  thing  we  have  done  on  this  side  the 
water  ;  but  he  will  not  work,  and  it  is  a  happy 
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idea  to  put  liim,  as  so  many  of  his  class  and  kind 
hare  put  themselves,  where  he  has  ahout  him 
deserts  of  idle  hours.  Episodes  interest  ti)e 
American.  There  has  come,  too,  if  one  trace 
Mr.  Wister's  stoi'ies  through  the  years,  an  access 
of  philosophic  insight.  He  thinlcs.  This  is  not 
common  in  novels.  Given  these  and  a  careful 
habit  of  writing,  and  tliere  follows  tlie  one  book 
of  the  year  which  has  marched  to  great  though 
not  record-breaking  success  under  the  suffrage.of 
buyers. 

AM   ABRUPT   PAUSE    IN    BIG   SALES   OF   HOVELS. 

The  year  of  American  novels  is  without  its 
array  of  vast  circidation,  because  it  has  been 
without  any  books  deserving  it.  Three  years  of 
big  sales  hod  bred  the  comfortable  impression 
that  everybody  will  buy  anything.  Everybody 
will  not.  The  Hooklovers'  Library  and  the 
Tabard  Inn  may  play  their  part,  but  there  has 
been  an  abrupt  pause  to  the  big  sales  of  the  past. 
These  are  of  two  kinds, — sales  to  the  trade  and 
sales  to  buyers.  Tt  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
Marie Corelli's  "Temporal  Power,"  which  begins 
with  the  first,  will  go  on  to  the  second.  Miss 
Corelli,  who  stands  in  her  vogue  for  the  same 
sort  of  thing  which  breeds  Christian  .'Science, — in- 
ability to  know  a  fact  when  you  see  it  or  to  have 
a  logical  idea, — will  sell  in  England.     Her  sales 


here  are  less.  In  this  book  she  has  left  spiritism 
for  politics,  and  turns  a  king  into  a  leader  of  im- 
possible men  in  an  impossible  realm,  willt  evident 
conviction  that  slie  is  it. 

These  three  books  have,  for  widely  different 
reasons,  a  distinct  place  in  the  year's  liction. 
The  other  novels  of  the  year  group  themselves. 
Two  authors  of  great  vogue  in  the  close  past, 
. — Miss  Mary  Johnston  in  "Audrey"  and  Mr, 
Charles  Major  in  "  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon 
Hall," — have  tested  fate  once  more.  Both  began 
with  gieat  edilions,  and  both  have  sold,  but 
neither  book  has  cast  any  shadow.  Miss  John- 
ston has  written  rather  better  than  before,  is 
more  skillful,  and  all  the  reviewers  agree  that  it 
is  quite  wonderful, — this  picture  of  old  Virginia 
and  the  eerie  maiden, — but  the  new  book  lacks 
the  touch  that  moves.  Mr.  Major  is  "dramatic." 
He  too  has  taken  more  paina  than  before.  There 
are  the  same  temjwsts,  and  this  young  woman, 
like  the  other,  tears  passion  and  her  clothes  to 
tatters.  Mr.  Henry  Harland,  in  trying,  on  hia 
part,  to  repeat  a  past  success,  has  the  advantage 
that  it  was  based  not  on  plot,  romance,  and  a 
capacity  for  incident,  but  on  tho  power  to  write 
with  skill  on  picturesque  subjects,  used  as  the 
setting  for  a  elirewd  knowledge,  not  of  human 
nature,  but  of  human  types.  While  Mr.  Harland 
writes  in  English,  he  thinks  in  French,  and 
"The  Lady  Paramount,"  one  might  almost 
say,  was  painted  on  the  lid  of  the  "Cardinal's 
Snu2-box." 
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THE   aUCCKHBOBa    OF    Bl'CCESSFL'L   STOBIKB. 

The  Ameiican  public  is  in  notliing  more  alike 
in  all  its  acts  thao  in  the  fashion  in  which  it 
raquireB  each  new  plea  for  favor  to  rest  on  its 
merits.     In  Englaml,    an  author  who  has  once 


sold,  sells  again;  not  here,  "Castle  Craney- 
crow  "  does  not  gain  because  its  author,  Mr.  G. 
B.  McCuCcheon,  wrote  "  Graustark."  Mr.  Will 
N.  Harben  in  "  Abner  Daniel  "  has  improved  on 
"  Westerfelt,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  close 
study  of  Georgia  life  wins  a  like  attention,  with 
its  evident  realism.  This  local  chronicle  is  still 
at  the  point  where  it  is  more  anxious  to  spread 
local  color  over  the  picture  than  to  make  the 
picture.  Miss  Nancy  Huston  ISanks  has  taken 
Kentucky  for  "Oldfield."  "The  Desert  and 
the  Sown  "  a<ids  the  skill  of  the  story-teller  to 
the  vision  of  the  Western  mountain,  but  lacks 
the  substance  of  Mi's.  Mary  Hallock  Foote's  past 
work. 

Two  novels,  "Hearts  CouragcoUB,"  by  Miss 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  and  "The  Mississippi 
Bubble,"  by  Mr.  Emerson  Hough,  are  fitted  to 
large  sales  and  lavish  aitvertising  as  a  coat  is 
fitted  to  a  man.  They  are  chosen  for  their  pur- 
pose with  unerring  judguient.  The  Revolution 
in  Miss  Rives'  book,  an  earlier  jwriod  in  Mr, 
Hough's,  a  clear  style,  much  movement,  action, 
familiar  figurea  given  life,  a  fresh  band, — out  of 
these  a  year's  success  comes.  Ot  a  very  different 
sort  IB  Mrs.  Gertrude  F.  Atherton's  "  The  Con- 


queror." Here  there  is  the  direct  attempt  to  ra- 
construct  an  historic  character,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  not  Hamilton,  but  a  figure  full  of 
Greek  fire,  a  sort  of  womau's  statesman.  True  or 
not,  it  has  made  its  mark  on  its  readers.  This 
was  scarcely  true  of  two  historical  novels  by 
practiced  hands,  one  suddenly  stilled  hy  death, 
— "  Kate  Bonnet"  (piracy  story),  by  Kraiik  R. 
Stockton,  and  "Dorothy  South"  (Virginia  be- 
fore the  war),  by  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
Neither  has  iiere  the  characteristic  quality  of  its 
author.  Nearly  three  score  of  these  historical 
novels  have  liiis  year  appeared,  and  their  number 
has  been  swollen  by  the  notable  increase  of  pub- 
lication at  tlie  author's  expense. 

HOWELLS   AND    HENRY   JAMES. 

In  the  recognized  group  of  novelists  who  year- 
ly make  their  appearances,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr. 
James  lead.  To  one  equally  interested  in  the 
vote  of  the  many  and  the  verdict  of  the  few,  there 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  middle-aged  novel 
like  ' '  The  Kentons,"  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
seventies  on  every  page  and  a  Dutch  capacity  for 
painting  in  the  round  the  arid  annals  of  this  Gliio 
family,  whose  daughter  falls  in  love  in  the  right 
way  with  the  wrong  man  and  in  the  wrong  way 
with  the  right  one.  "  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  " 
returns  to  Mr.  James'  earlier  subjects  and  retains 
his  newer  method.  How  amazing  and  how  ex- 
asperating that  a  man  can  write  like  this,  produce 
this  unique  effect  of  woven  words,  and  yet  leave 
you.  so  far  as  reality  is  concerned,  in  this  picture 
of  the  contact  between  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish, with  the  shimmering  sense  of  the  cinemato- 
graph, which  always  seems  to  be  and  never  is  the 
real  thing. 

In  "Captain  Macklin,"  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
DaviB  has  the  precise  fighting  hero  wlio  stirs  and 
wins.  ThiB  man  has  blood  in  his  veins,  not  ink. 
With  liim,  "  Ranson's  Folly,"  and  "  In  the  Fog," 
Mr.  Davis  has  suddenly  emerged  again,  and  readers 
swarm  once  more.  Sir  .\.  Conan  Doyle  has  re- 
curred to  an  earlier  popularity  in  the  "Hound  o( 
the  Baskervilles,"  in  which  the  method  of  an  epi- 
sode is  applied  to  a  longer  span.  Mr.  Fergus  W, 
Hume  has  repeated  his  past,  "The  Pagan's  Cup" 
brimming  with  artificial  mystery. 

NO    NEW    rOPULAR    AfTHOB    THIS    YXAB. 

No  one  new  author  has  made  a  Budden  svoqk 
this  year  to  the  first  rank.  Several  suggest  A 
future  by  a  present.  Miss  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick bloomed  unseen  until  the  Century  publiBfaad 
"  The  Rescue  "  and  the  Century  Co.  brought  oat 
the  "Confounding  of  Camelia  "  and  the  "  Dull 
Miss  Archinard."  These  three  novels  have  had 
no  run,  but  they  have  added   Miss  Sedgwick  to 
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those  who  ao  write  that  their  work  is  literature. 
The  canary-bird  loves  of  "  Hezekiah'a  WiveB," 
by  Miss  L.  H.  French,  go  in  this  short  list. 
Yet  iLe  atmosphere  is  of  the  English  novel  list, 
not  the  American.  Not  so  the  "Story  of  Mary 
MacLane."  It  would  liave  been  published  no- 
where else.  Many  think  it  should  not  have  been 
poasiltle  anywhere.  But  if  you  are  catholic  you 
can  admire  both,  for  this,  too,  is  a  document 
which  lays  bare  the  dumb  misery  of  platoons  of 
American  girls,  none  the  less  real  because  imag- 
inary, grotesque.  This  and  tiie  "  Confessions  of 
ft  Wife"  aie  really  the  only  books  of  sex  this 
year.  Women  detest  this  feminine  revelation. 
They  feel  it  a  betrayal.  It  began  well.  It 
broke  down  after  marriage,  it  being  easier  for 
moat  people  to  articulate  affection  before  than 
after  wedlock.  Our  plain-spoken  English  speech 
does  not  express  what  is  easier  in  Latin  tongues 
and  Eastern  languages.  For  myself,  I  would 
rather  be  one  of  the  "  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy," 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Hoyt,  than  llie  object  of  these 
letters.  "  Kancy  "  is  nearly  perfect, — too  finely 
framed  for  a  big  sale,  Uf  first  books,  turned 
out  by  three  and  twenty,  is  "The  Late  Return- 
ing," by  Miss  Margery  Williams,  a  vivid  trop- 
ical story,  short,  hot,  and  penetrating,  which  pre- 
figures surprising  work  in  the  future.  "The 
Decoy"  is  another  first  book,  by  a  man,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Dana,   whir}i  wrestles  awkwardly,  but  with 


effect,  with  New  England  spiritualism.  It  has  a 
defmite  purpose.  This  appears  in  the  "  Things  that 
Are  Ctesar's, "  of  Mr.  Reginald  Kauffmann, 
whose  "  Jarvis  of  Harvard"  gave  no  hint  of 
the  very  serious  treatment  of  the  difficulties 
which  environ  the  convict  seeking  work  and 
finding  none. 

These  two  belong  to  a  growing  group  of  Amer- 
ican novels, — for  the  most  part,  however,  with- 
Jefinite  aim, — which  seek  to  give  the  moving 
r.     Journalism  has  a  large  sliaie  of  this  at- 
ion,  because  journalists   are    men   trying  to 
a,  some  of  wliom  write.      "Many  Waters," 
tr.  R.  Shacklelon.  photographs  a  paper  like  the 
•nal  just  as  Mr.  John  Graham,  in  the  "  Great 
Success,"  took  his  man  into  the  New  York 
office.     Neither  get  anywhere.     This  is  the 
lulty  with   the    mining   family  which    have 
;k  it  rich  in  "The  Spenders'"   (Mr.   H.  L. 
n  iidon),  the  "  Ruasells  in  Chicago" — Boston  in 
the   West— "The   Minority  "  (Frederick  Trevor 
Hill),    a  novel  of  trusts,   the   "Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict"   (Brand    Whitlock),   an    Illinois    political 
fight  and  failure, — tliese  all  describe.      They  do 
nothing  more.    Reportage  does  not  niakn  a  novel. 
When  "  Josiah  Flynt"— Mr.  Josiali  Flynt  Wil- 
lard — gives  the  tramp  as  he  has  never  been  given 
before  and  probably  never  will  l>e  again,  it  is  of 
small  moment   that  "Tlie  Link-  Brother"  has  » 
rudimentary  plot.     Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  hm 
the  same  advantage  added  to  long  tratuing 
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the  conduct  and  contents  of  a  story  wLen  he 
brings  '*  Oliver  Horn,'*  a  Southern  boy,  to  New 
York  forty  years  ago  and  sets  him  at  work  study- 
ing art.  Exaggerated  as  his  method  is,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler gives  the  distinctly  local  habitation  and  name 
of  **art'Mn  Chicago  **  Under  tlie  Skylights." 
Clara  Morris'  (Mrs.  Harriott)  <*A  Pasteboard 
Crown  '*  compensates  for  crude  story  by  accurate 
knowledge,  and,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  feminine 
author,  says  boldly  what  men  hesitate  to  express. 
**  Sir  Richard  Calmady  *'  had  this  characteristic, 
but  it  has  also  that  power  of  continuous  consecu- 
tive characterization  which  lifts  a  story  out  of  the 
ordinary.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  share  alone 
with  **The  Valley  of  Decision  "  the  elevation  of 
manner  which  belongs  to  the  higlier  walk  of  the 
novel.  "  Scarlet  and  Hyssop,"  for  all  its  moral- 
izing, lacks  this  altogether,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Ben- 
son is  still  left  with  **  Dodo"  as  the  only  work 
for  which  he  will  be  remembered. 

Two  paths  of  past  success  each  year  sees  trod- 
den anew — sacred  and  historical.  Few  see  that 
the  technical  diflSculties  of  the  storyteller  increase 
as  his  framework  is  fixed.  Mr.  Aaron  D wight 
Baldwin  turns  into  dullness  itself  the  **  Gospel 
of  Judas  Iscariot,"  and  Mrs.  Rosamond  D.  Rhone 
has  retold,  with  patient  minute  care,  <'The  Days 
of  the  Son  of  Man. "  Dr.  Paul  Carus  touches  with 
sentiment  the  <*  Crown  of  Thorns." 

*  *  Belshazzar "  has  been  done  with  archsBO- 
logical  accuracy  by  Mr.  William  Stearns  Davis, 
but  while  it  is  well  to  be  accurate,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  be  interesting.  This  lacks.  <*  Hohenzol- 
lern  "  has  this,  though  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
lacks  knowledge,  and  is  now  and  then  bumptious 


in  his  note.  **  Jezebel "  has  about  it  no  shred  of 
the  original,  except  the  proper  names  ;  but  Mr. 
Lafayette  McLaws  keeps  his  story  moving,  and 
that  is  more  than  to  have  your  gods  and  weapons 
of  the  right  date.  There  is  nothing  after  all 
quite  so  unreal  as  an  historical  novel  like  **The 
Assassins," — Mr.  Nevill  Myers  Meakin, — which 
is  worked  by  machinery  instead  of  imagination. 

THE    ENGLISH    STORY    WRITER's   STYLE    IS    BEST. 

The  advantage  which  the  English  novel  has  in 
the  same  task  is  that  it  almost  always  is  better 
written.  The  journalist,  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Scott, 
who  issues  a  novel  or  two  a  year  as  **  Henry 
Seton  Merriman,"  has  no  special  power  in  the 
Polish  story,  *  *  The  Vultures, "  or  in  its  Spanish 
companion,  *<The  Velvet  Glove."  These  are 
both  carefully  studied  ;  though  no  more  than  a 
round  dozen  of  American  stories  ;  but  they  are 
well  written.  They  read  well.  They  have  not 
the  slips  which  even  men  of  note  have  with  us. 
So  with  the  very  commonplace  stories  of  a  princely 
Italian  family,  **  A  Roman  Mystery,"  and  of 
English  society,  <*The  Just  and  Unjust,"  which 
Mr.  Richard  Bagot  has  added  to  his  list — they 
enjoy  a  certain  level  of  expression  unknown  in 
the  average  American  novel. 

Throughout  the  American  fiction  of  the  year 
this  lack  is  apparent.  Whether  it  be  the  news- 
paper or  the  absence  of  a  certain  selection  in 
speech  bred  by  a  highly  organized  society, 
through  all  the  round  of  prose  expression  the 
American  lacks  style,  something  which  the  Eng- 
lishman,— more  stupid,  less  facile, — manages  to 
acquire. 


EDWARD   EGGLESTON. 

BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON. 


WHEN  the  Authors'  Club  gave  a  reception  to 
Edward  Eggleston,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  most 
important  work,  "The  Beginners  of  a  Nation, " 
one  of  the  speakers  said  Dr.  Eggleston  had  dis- 
covered the  perfect  way  to  write  history.  This 
was,  to  write  first  all  the  fiction  that  he  possibly 
could,  and  after  that,  by  logical  necessity,  what- 
ever he  wrote  would  be  truth.  The  jest  was  in 
reality  more  than  a  jest ;  for,  in  fact,  Dr.  Eg- 
gleston, after  writing  a  great  deal  of  fiction — some 
of  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  had 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages, — 
set  himself  at  work  upon  thote  mtIt  periods  of 


American  history  about  which  the  least  is  known, 
and  was  so  skillful  and  conscientious  in  his  re- 
search that  he  has  come  closer  to  the  truth,  and 
revealed  more  of  it  that  was  before  unknown  to 
the  general  reader,  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  born  in  Vevay,  Indiana,  in  1837. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer  from  Virginia,  who  died 
when  Edward  was  very  young.  Delicate  health 
prevented  the  boy  from  going  to  college,  but  did 
not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  fine  and  thor. 
ough  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became 
a  Methodist  preacher  in  Indiana,  riding  circuit, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days.  A  little  later  he 
was  the  general  agent  of  the   Bible  Society  in 
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Minnesota.  The  nature  of  his  work  there,  or  at 
least  some  of  its  incidents,  ie  indicated  by  a  story 
that  he  once  told  me  of  being  overtaken  in  his 
travels  on  foot  by  a  snowstorm,  and  wandering 
about  the  prairie  until  he  was  lost  and  sat  down 
in  despair,  but,  rousing  himself  to  one  more 
effort,  succeeded  in  reacliinu;  a  house,  and  found 
that  he  had  traveled  in  a  circle.  1'hese  vocations 
were  not  very  remunerative,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  do  something  in  addition  to  support  his  family, 
the  additional  pursuits  being,  as  l)e  expressed  it, 
"always  honest,  but  sometimes  nndignified." 
From  tliis  work  he  advanced  naturally  to  the 
profession  of  an  editor,  and  was  so  successful 
from  the  first  that  when  he  eilited  the  Sundag 
Sehixil  Teacher,  in  Chicago,  its  circulation  rose 
quickly  from  5,000  to  35,000.  A  little  later 
he  had  some  connection  with  the  New  York 
Indtptndeiit,  but  passed  from  that  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  newly  established  Uearlh  and  Home. 
Here,  when  a  serial  story  was  wanted,  he  re- 
called hb  boyhood  days  in  Indiana,  and  partly 
from  memory,  partly  from  imagination,  pioduceii 
"The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  which  was  pub- 
lished, with  i-ealistic  illustrations,  and  made  an 
immediate  success.  "The  End  of  tlie  World," 
"The  Circuit  Rider,"  and  otiier  stories  followeil 
rapidly.  It  was  not  alone  the  Western  picture 
that  made  the  sti-eugth  of  his  first  novel,  but  the 
peculiar  shrewdness  of  old  Mrs.  Means,  and  the 
striking  originality  of  the  boy  who  wished  to 
•■belong  to  the  church  of  the  best  licks,"  that 
gave  it  a  Dickens-like  distinctness  that  liAcd  it  in 
the  memory  of  every  reailer,  lie  told  nie.  when 
I  asked  him,  that  his  account  of  the  device  by 
which  the  schoolmaster  drove  out  the  boys  who 
had  barred  the  door  against  him  was  imaginary. 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Horace  Greeley,  in 
hia  "Recollections,"  tells  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  actually  hap[)ening  in  his  boyhood.  I  Ijeheve 
Dr.  Eggleston  liad  not  read  the  ■■Recollections." 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  almost  an  a.xtom  that 
only  a  rich  man  can  write  liistory  effectively,  be-. 
cause  of  the  costly  research  and  the  slow  returns. 
But  Dr.  Eggleston,  in  that  work  to  which  he  was 
most  devoted,  showed  once  more  that  some  things 
can  be  done  as  well  as  others.  He  did  nut  hesi- 
tate to  expend  freely  whatever  lie  had  for  the 
necessary  I'eSearch,  and  when  funds  were  giving 
out,  he  laid  the  history  aside  and  wrote  some- 
thing that  would  bring  inunediate  returns.  This 
was  his  reason,  for  instance,  for  writing  ■■The 
Faith  Doctor." 

The  doctor  had  all  the  qualifications  for  an 
admirable  talker  ;  a  genial  personality,  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  a  picturesque  head  and  mobile  face,  a 
vast  abundance  of  interesting  facts  at  command, 
including  a  groat  many  that  were  new  even  to 


( Wbo  died  at  Lake  0«orge  on  Septemlwr  2, ) 

the  best  educated  of  us,  and  a  command  of  lan- 
guage that  gave  a  rhythmic  flow  to  his  words. 
While  the  object  of  his  search  was  sohd  am) 
significant  fact,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  an  eye  for  tlie  picturesque  which  caused  him 
to  pick  up  ail  the  incidental  plums  by  the  way. 

Uf  that  which  he  considered  his  crowning 
work,  two  volumes  have  appeared;  "The  He- 
giniiere  of  a  Nation  "  and  ■•  The  Transit  of  Civ- 
ilization." Something  had  beeu  done  on  a  third. 
but  how  much  I  do  not  know.  1  fear  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  the  man  to  take  up  tiie  work 
and  continue  it  in  the  spirit  an  ' 
which  he  had  so  far  carried  it  on. 

■■  In  Mrlunliin  and  remols  rmm  men 

T)ir  wizunl  Iiknd  lies  cold. 

Whifli  nl  Kb  tui>nins<  miwd  k-l  tnl. 


TYPICAL   PARTY   PLATFORMS  OF   1902. 

[The  Massachusetts  Democratic  platfomi,  as  adopted  last  month,  was  written  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  and  is 
a  document  of  exceptional  merit  and  value  from  the  party  standpoint.  We  therefore  reprint  it  herewith.  The 
Connecticut  Republican  platform,  as  supplemented  by  the  speech  of  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt  before  the  Connecticut 
convention,  in  exposition  of  current  Republican  doctrines  and  claims,  may  well  be  reprinted  also,  to  give  the 
other  side  its  turn.— The  Editor.  ] 

I.— THP:  MASSACHUSETTS  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


THE  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  reaffirming  their  allegiance 
to* the  fundamental  principles  of  Democracy,  in- 
vite the  support  of  all  opponents  of  modern  Re- 
publican policies,  and  make  the  following  declara- 
tions upon  questions  which  now  demand  public 
attention  and  require  speedy  legislative  action. 

In  the  place  of  the  Republican  policy  of  foster- 
ing and  protecting  great  monopolies  by  legislation, 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  we  demand  protec- 
tion for  the  people  against  the  abuses  and  exac- 
tions of  monopoly.  We  make  no  warfare  upon 
any  legitimate  corporate  business  which  is  willing 
to  sustain  itself  without  governmental  favors,  and 
to  submit  to  reasonable  governmental  supervision 
and  regulation,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
over  its  corporate  creatures  must  be  asserted  and 
maintained,  and  they  must  conduct  their  busi- 
ness with  due  regard  to  the  vast  public  interests 
in  their  charge. 

Exorbitant  tariff  duties  are  producing  a  sur- 
plus which  is  to-day  locking  up  in  the  Treasury 
money  which  our  business  needs  urgently  re- 
quire ;  these  should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
revenue  basis. 

Free  raw  material  is  the  only  sound  founda- 
tion for  the  manufacturing  supremacy  which  this 
country  is  seeking  ;  we  again  demand  that  the 
duties  upon  such  material,  so  injurious  and  un- 
fair to  the  industrial  development  of  this  com- 
monwealth, shall  be  wholly  removed.  We  de- 
mand particularly  free  coal,  free  iron  ore,  free 
wool,  and  free  hides,  and  we  condemn  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  sacrificing  great  New  England 
interests  to  its  political  exigencies.  We  favor  any 
honest  policy  of  reciprocity  with  other  nations, 
and  we  particularly  demand  the  passage  of  a 
liberal  measure  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

The  present  tariff  is  protecting  great  trusts  and 
making  exorbitant  profits  upon  the  necessities  of 
our  people,  while  selling  their  products  to  foreign 
markets  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  prices 
exacted  here.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  all 
tariff  duties  upon  articles  whose  production  is 
controlled  by  trusts.  This  is  the  one  simple, 
practical,  and  immediate  remedy  which  will  at 


least  limit  the  exactions  of  monopoly  ;  it  can  be 
applied  while  further  legislation  is  being  formu- 
lated and  discussed.  The  Federal  Government 
can  at  least  allow  the  people  to  purchase  their 
coal  and  their  meat,  which  have  been  rising  to- 
ward prohibitive  prices,  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  coal  trusts  and  the  meat  trusts. 

A  decent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple requires  that  both  sides  to  a  great  industrial 
controversy  should  accept  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration. We  condemn  the  arrogant  refusal  of 
the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
bination to  submit  to  arbitration  their  differences 
with  their  employees  as  the  cause  of  vast  loss  and 
injury  to  the  general  public. 

As  we  declared  a  year  ago,  *<The  people  of 
Cuba,  for  whose  welfare  we  have  made  ourselves 
trustees,  are  plainly  entitled  to  the  most  favored 
commercial  relations  with  this  country."  The 
refusal  of  the  present  Republican  Congress,  un- 
der the  dictation  of  selfish  special  interests,  to 
give  Cuba,  through  proper  tariff  concessions,  a 
living  chance  of  establishing  a  stable  and  eflScient 
government,  under  her  own  flag,  was  a  shameful 
betrayal  of  our  national  honor.  While  she  is 
entitled,  whenever  it  is  her  own  desire,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  full  political  union  with  this 
country,  and  consequently  freedom  of  trade  with 
us,  such  a  union  should  never  be  forced  upon  her 
by  bankruptcy  deliberately  created  by  our  actions. 
'We  denounce  the  small  measure  of  relief  which 
some  Republicans  were  willing  to  grant  as  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  in  which  their 
representatives  left  Cuba. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  governmental 
subsidies  to  favored  interests  or  classes,  whether 
on  land  or  on  the  sea. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  colonial  impe- 
rialism in  every  form,  and  again  demand  that 
our  government  shall  declare  its  purpose  to  give 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  their  independence  under 
the  protection  of  this  country. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
proved  inadequate  to  adapt  Boston  Harbor  to  the 
rapidly  growing  requirements  of  commerce,  and 
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to  maintain  its  relative  position  with  other  ports  ; 
we  believe  that  the  business  interests  of  this  State 
now  require  that  the  commonwealth,  in  conjunc. 
tion  with  the  city  of  Boston,  should  join  in  this 
work  of  improvement,  and  hasten  and  extend  it. 
We  favor  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  patronage  of  corporations  to  influence  legis- 
lation and  political  action  ;  corporations  should 
be  .prohibited  from  giving  employment  to  persons 
i*ecommended  by  office-holders  or  members  of  po- 
litical committees,  and  recommendations  by  them 
for  such  employment  should  also  be  forbidden. 


Emphasizing  the  above  matters  as  those  no 
demanding  most  immediate  consideration,  whil 
reaffirming  our  support  of  the  reforms  in  Stat 
goveiiiment  and  legislation  embodied  in  our  las 
platform,  including  responsible  executive  gon 
emment,  restriction  of  special  legislation, 
proper  system  of  referendum,  primary  elections 
direct  nominations,  elections  of  the  United  State 
Senators  by  the  people,  progressive  labor  legislfl 
tion,  including  an  eight -hour  law,  home  rule  fo 
cities,  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  t 
support  our  candidates. 


II.— THE  CONNECTICUT  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM,  WITH  SENATOI 

O.  H.  PLATT'S  STATEMENT  OF  REPUBLICAN 

POLICY  AND  DOCTRINE. 


We  heartily  approve  and  applaud  President 
Roosevelt's  vigilant  care  of  the  country's  inter- 
ests, domestic  and  foreign.  We  share  his  pride 
in  the  magnificent  work  of  the  American  soldier 
and  sailor  and  the  American  administrator  in  the 
country's  new  dependencies,  and  liis  resentment 
against  their  unpatriotic  traducers,  and  we  favor 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the  National 
Uepublican  Convention  of  1904. 

We  believe,  with  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Blaine, 
McKinley,  and  Roosevelt,  in  a  protective  tariff 
that  wisely  fosters  American  industries  and  safe- 
guards American  wages.  We  oppose  a  general 
revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  as  both  inop- 
portune and  unnecessary.  If,  in  any  schedule, 
import  duties  are  found  that  have  been  notori- 
ously perverted  from  their  true  purpose  to  the 
inordinate  enrichment  of  corporations,  monopo- 
listic in  fact  or  in  tendency,  we  look  to  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  apply,  in  its  wisdom,  the 
needed  corrective  without  impairing  the  principle 
of  protection. 

We  believe,  with  William  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  policy  of  trade  reci- 
procity as  the  natural  supplement  of  tariff  pro- 
tection, and  tlie  key  with  which  to  unlock  the 
world's  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of 
American  fields  and  American  mills.  Especially 
we  commend  the  President's  efforts  to  perform  a 
plain  duty,  and  obtain  for  this  country  a  lucrative 
commerce  by  arranging  a  judicious  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba.  And  we  also  commend  and 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  our  honored  and  beloved  Sen- 
ator O.  H.  Piatt,  for  his  earnest  support  of  the 
President  in  these  efforts. 

The  Republican  party  has  ever  recognized  the 
value  and  dignity  of  labor,  which  is  the  founda- 


tion of  our  national  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happi 
ness,  and  sought  to  enact  such  legislation  a 
would  safeguard  the  true  interests  of  labor,  an( 
it  will  continue  to  favor  all  measures  justly  cal 
culated  to  secure  that  end. 

We  believe  that  great  aggregations  of  capital 
commonly  called  "trusts,"  while  necessary  fo: 
the  economic  conduct  of  large  business  and  com 
mercial  enterprises,  should  be  subject  to  sucl 
supervision,  State  or  national,  as  will  safeguarc 
public  and  private  interests. 

[The  above  are  all  the  planks  of  the  platfom 
that  relate  to  national  issues.  Those  paragraph] 
of  Senator  Piatt's  speech  before  the  conventioi 
that  deal  with  questions  of  national  interest  an 
printed  below  ] 

SENATOR  PLATT'S  CONVENTION 
SPEECH  AT  HARTFORD. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  our  attention  to  the  widei 
field.  Shall  we  endorse  or  condemn  the  Repub 
lican  administration  so  gloriously  begun  bj 
Willam  McKinley,  so  grandly  continued  bj 
Theodore  Roosevelt  ?  The  United  States  hac 
enjoyed  six  years  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
That' prosperity  has  been  coincident  with  Repub 
lican  administration.  During  that  period  oui 
career  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  develop 
ment,  progress,  and  glory.  In  whatever  con 
tributes  to  domestic  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  to  international  influence  and  helpfulness 
the  United  States  has,  under  Republican  admin 
ist  ration,  reached  high -water  mark.  Six  yean 
ago  the  business  of  the  country  was  in  the  depthf 
of  depression.  National  credit  was  shaken  U 
its  foundations.  Its  pe<^le  were  largely  unem 
ployed,  discontented,  and  unhappy.     W^  ^^st 
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lightly  iiHt<M«iiH^<l  ))y  tlin  nations  of  tlio  earth.  A 
■liort  nix  yi'aiH,  ami  wimt  do  w«  hfhold  ? — pros- 
\m\'\iy  ill  l)UHiiH*MM  MurpaMKinf^  all  former  |)oriod8, 
iirm<|iial«Ml  national  rrndii,  all  our  workmen  em- 

Iiloyitil  at  li«'itiir  wa^nn  iliaii  ever  before  in  our 
imtory,  the  people  contented  and  happy,  our 
voire  the  niont  perHuaHivi^  and  potent  in  the 
/wiiineiU  of  the  natiouH.  In  wise  adminiHtra- 
tjon,  in  Hiilmtantial  develo))inent,  in  interna- 
tional  influence,  we  ItMid  the;  world  today. 
What  othtir  JMHue  docH  the  Uei)ubli('an  party  need 
lit  prenent  y  llnw  can  it  l)ett4fr  comiiu'nd  itself 
U»  the  Hujjport  nf  thn  people  of  the  Tnited  States 
than  hy  patient  cnntinuance  in  tluH  well-doing  ? 
Nor  in  our  national  proHperity  and  K^ory  acci- 
dental. Our  country  haH  alwayH  i)rospered  un- 
diir  llepulilican  rule  ;  it  hiw  always  languished 
when  no  unfortunate  as  U)  come  under  the  sway 
of  the  |)emocratir  party.  The  one  overwhelm- 
inK  M»tn»  of  this  campaign  is  th(M'n(h)r8ement  of 
the  iCepuhlican  administrati(ui  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Theodore  Koosevelt. 

Kecogni/.ing  the  force  of  this,  our  opponents 
ure  indulging  in  a  most  frantic  hunt  for  some 
other  isHiie  on  which  to  go  l>efore  the  people. 
ThiTe  is  a  fascination  in  hunting  when  there  is 
Kanie  to  Imi  found  and  secured,  but  it  is  dull  and 
tireNonie  sport  where  there  is  no  game  to  be  either 
f(Mind  or  secured,  and  this  hunt  of  the  Demo- 
rratie  party  for  a  new  issue  must  be  both  dull 
mid  tiresome.  When  we  restored  the  gold  stand- 
lird  and  reestablishcMl  the  credit  of  the  nation  on 
iMilid  foundation,  its  free-silver  issue  disappeared 
with  the  clou<ls.  When  we  gave  Porto  Rico 
popular  and  represcuitative  government,  when  we 
put  down  rebellion  in  the  Philippines,  established 
rivil  government  there,  clothed  its  inhabitants 
wltli  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  our  own  citi- 
Kens  by  the  (-onstitution,  we  started  it  on  the 
road  to  po|)ular  and  representative  government ; 
its  paramount  issue  of  imperialism  became  but  a 
dissipated  fog. 

We  havi!  wrought  a  grand  and  glorious  work 
ill  the  IMjilippines,  and  the  people  now  know  it. 
No  nation  in  the  long  annals  of  history  has  ever 
iM!comi)lished  so  mucli  for  justice,  for  civilization, 
for  tlie  advancement  of  humanity,  in  a  conquered 
territory  as  wo  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  mar- 
*volou8  beyond  the  dream  of  the  philosopher  or 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet.  The  example  of 
a  semi- barbarous  and  warlike  people  pacified, 
and  in  four  years  transformed  into  a  |>eople  seek- 
ing to  regulate  their  own  affairs  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  under  our 
promise  of  self-government  to  the  full  limit  of 
their  capacity,  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  world's  history.  That  it  has  been  accom. 
plislied  against  virulent  opposition    an<l    attack 


upon  both  our  military  and   civil  administration 
only  attests  the  wonder  of  its  consummation. 

For  once  in  its  history  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  ashamed  of  the  issues  upon 
which  it  has  so  recently  sought  power.  The 
mere  mention  of  free  silver,  anti-expansion,  and 
anti-imperialism,  which  but  a  few  short  years 
since  constituted  the  entire  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Democratic  and  Populistic  partnership,  is  most 
distasteful,  and  so  it  now  has  started  on  its  vain 
and  vexing  hunt  for  other  issues  with  which  to- 
delude  voters  into  its  support.  Thus  in  all  Demo, 
cratic  journals,  and  from  all  Democratic  platforms, 
we  now  hear  the  cry  *  *  revise  the  tariff,  down  with 
the  trusts."  On  this  subject  the  Republican  party 
has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  frankly. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  a  protective 
tariff.  The  Democratic  party  is  against  a  pro- 
tective  tariff.  Protection  has  brought  prosperity 
and  filled  our  land  with  happiness,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  either  a  complete  or  j)artial  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  the  countrv 
require  that  it  shall  be  revised  along  the  lines  of 
protection  and  not  for  the  establishment  of  free 
trade.  Whenever  and  however  there  shall  be 
tariff  revision,  it  should  be  a  revision  which  will 
not  destroy  our  home  market  or  take  away  work 
from  our  own  workmen  to  give  it  to  the  workmen 
of  foreign  countries.  Tariff  revision  should  be 
attempted  only  when  it  will  not  seriously  disturb 
the  business  of  the  country,  or  check  our  de- 
veloping activities.  When  that  time  shall  come, 
and  the  need  shall  be  apparent,  the  Republican 
party  may  be  relied  upon  to  undertake  this  work. 
Tariff  schedules  are  not  sacred.  The  principle 
of  protection  should  be  held  sacred  in  the  United 
States.  The  Democratic  crv  for  tariff  revision 
which  is  sounding  through  the  country  is  pitcheii 
upon  one  key  :  the  destruction  of  protection, 
which  is  the  main  factor  of  our  prosperity. 

With  regard  to  great  aggregations  of  capital, 
indefinitely  called  trusts,  all  men  know  that  busi- 
ness cannot  now  be  conducted  successfully  in 
the  United  States  with  the  limited  capital  of 
former  times  ;  that  to  attempt  it  would  result  in 
wide- spread  disaster  and  misery,  and  that  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  reestablish  old  trade  con- 
ditions the  consumers  would  necessarily  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  the  needed  ar- 
ticles of  consumption.  Other  nations  were  first 
to  seize  the  opportunities  which  steam  and  elec- 
tricity offered  in  extending  business  operations 
throughout  the  field  of  the  world  which  had  been 
previously  limited  by  slow  correspondence  and 
transportation.  The  United  States  was  forced 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  trade  to  do  business 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  that  could  only  be  done 
with   augmented    capital.      Business   thus   con- 
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ducted,  honestly  and  fairly  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind,  is  not  only  a  ne- 
oedsity,  but  a  blessing. 

But  great  aggregations  of  capital  result  in 
enormous  power,  and  there  comes  with  that 
power  the  temptation  to  do  business  unfairly, 
and  without  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  great  body  of  our  people.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  in  the  matter  of  trusts  may  be  stated 
thus  :  The  Democratic  party  proposes  to  destroy 
trusts  and  the  business  conducted  by  them  ;  the 
Republican  party  proposes  to  regulate  trusts  and 
the  business  conducted  by  them,  so  that  no  un- 
fair advantage  shall  be  taken  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  tlie  full  limit  of  its  con- 
stitutional power  it  will  carry  out  this  policy. 
The  Republican  party  does  not  set  itself  against 
business  or  the  capital  needed  to  develop  busi- 
ness ;  it  does  set  itself  against  capitalistic  mo- 
nopoly or  extortion.  The  Democratic  party,  true 
to  its  traditional  policy  of  destruction,  has  ap- 
parently but  one,  and  only  one,  remedy  for  evils 
arising  from  the  improper  management  of  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  great  corporations,  and  that 
is  to  put  all  articles  manufactured  by  corpora- 
tions which  have  the  supposed  ability  to  control 
prices  on  the  free  list,  thus  destroying  at  one 
blow  protection  to  our  industries  and  the  busi- 
ness pursued  by  the  trusts. 

No  more  fatuous  policy  could  be  conceived. 
We  deny  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts, 
we  affirm  that  the  tariff  is  the  parent  of  prosper- 
ity. Upon  tlie  Republican  policy  of  regulation 
as  against  the  Democratic  policy  of  destruction, 
we  appeal  confidently  tothegoo(i  sense  and  sober 
judgment  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  workmen  if 
ever  in  an  attempt  to  punish  and  destroy  our 
trusts  the  work  now  performed  by  them  shall  be 
transformed  to  the  workmen  employed  by  foreign 
trusts.  And  right  liere  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  plan  has  ever  been  proposed  by  the  Democratic 
party  relating  either  to  tariffs  or  trusts  which 
would  result  in  the  employment  of  an  additional 
workman  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  wages  of  labor.  What  then  can  be 
said  of  Democratic  profession  of  sympathy  for 
wage-earners  but  that  it  is  a  hollow  pretense, — in 
a  word,  demagogy.  Upon  this  sx^Jbject  the  Re- 
publican party  has  no  more  courageous,  intelli- 
gent, or  honest  exponent  of  its  principles  and 
policies  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Read  his  ut- 
terances upon  this  subject  and  be  assured  that  he 
speaks  for  the  Republican  party.      From  the  at- 


tempt to  sway  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  appeals  to  prejudice,  the  Republican  party  ap-* 
peals  to  reason. 

Right  alongside  the  policy  of  protection,  going 
hand  and  hand  with  it,  is  the  policy  of  reciproc* 
ity,  a  reciprocity  which  shall  extend  and  not 
curtail  our  trade  ;  which,  on  the  whole,  will  give 
us  wider  markets  without  seriously  crippling  our 
own.  This  reciprocity  has  been  aptly  denomi- 
nated the  handmaid  of  protection,  and  whenever 
and  wherever  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  can  be  made  which  will  result 
in  more  widely  extended  markets  without  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  business  of  this  country,  the 
Republican  party  is  bound  by  the  expressed 
views  of  its  late  President,  in  what  may  be  termed 
his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  in  the  explicit  declarations  of  President 
Roosevelt,  to  sanction  and  ratify  such  arrange- 
ments. Democratic  reciprocity  is  but  another 
name  for  free  trade.  Republican  reciprocity  is 
entirely  consistent  with  protection. 

I  must  speak  to  you  feelingly  in  behalf  of 
reciprocal  trade  arrangements  with  our  nearest 
neighbor,  Cuba.  I  would  make  such  arrange- 
ments along  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated, — a 
reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  two  countries 
mutually  advantageous  to  each,  a  reciprocity 
whereby  we  would  extend  our  own  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  benefit  the  industrial  interests  of 
Cuba.  That  this  is  entirely  practicable  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt.  Cuba,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  is  related  to  us.  It  is  a  child  rescued  and 
adopted  by  us.  We  are  both  its  liberator  and 
its  sponsor.  It  is  neither  for  her  interests  nor 
for  ours  that  Cuba  should  become  a  part  of  our 
nation  ;  it  is  both  for  her  interests  and  ours  that 
she  should  find  prosperity  in  independence,  and 
stability  growing  out  of  that  prosperity.  If  ever 
one  nation  was  obligated  to  deal  justly  and  liber- 
ally with  another,  we  are  obligated  to  deal  justly 
and  liberally  with  Cuba.  We  can  help  Cuba  in 
the  maintenance  of  her  independence  with  great 
benefit  to  ourselves.  We  can  enable  her  to  start 
on  a  cai*eer  of  self  supporting  nationality  without 
perceptible  injury  to  any  American  industry  and 
with  manifest  benefit  to  all.  There  are  times 
when  popular  prejudices  and  fear  obscures  the 
most  important  issues  and  prevents  wise  legisla* 
tion,  but  the  second  sober  thought  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  sweeps  away  the  barriers  erected  by 
prejudice  and  fear,  and  allows  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  justice,  and  wise  policy,  to  be  heard. 
1  believe  that  the  time  of  dealing  justly  with 
Cuba  has  only  been  delayed,  and  will  surely  come. 
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ihIv  accepted 
'sscl  Bppciall y 
'Mliii^  I'r  Aini'tu^ans  in  llie  liiBtoric  associa- 
with  liiT  imtiie,  as  wolt  as  f]-i>tn  tlio  fact 
it,  wfiH  <l<'m'>tiHtraLed,  by  a  trial  trip  id  the 
it  Aii^iJHl^  that  this  latest  addition  to  the 
riciiti  niivy  in  the  spefiliest  battleship  we 
f'vci'  hail,  and  one  of  the  most  poworftil  in 
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u  was  built  by  the  Cramps,  of 
ie  contract  requirements  for 
exacting  tliaii  for  any  battle- 
inly  ordereil  by  tlioUiiiteii  States  Gov- 
d  iho  iinftlly  revised  figures  show  that 
■sHfil  exartly  reachei]  the  necessary 
knots  an  hour.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
comparing  this  s]H>od  trial  with  the 
•n  out  for  European  battleships,  that 
u  battleship  lias  a  ven*  difCerent  task 
in  pnivinj;  im  pace  from  that  act  for  an  English 
op  (iiTinnn  llKhier.  The  latter  are  equipped  with 
picked  (.■rial,  ami  the  sjwed  made  over  a  mile  of 
Hiiioolli  water  is  credited  to  the  vessel.  The 
United  States  requires  the  new  (igtiter  to  steam 
out  to  sea  and  speed  over  s  triangular  course  of 
40  miles  of  blue  water,  with  the  run  of  coal  in  its 
bunkers,  and  under  service  conditions  generally. 
This  battleship  is  a  imicb  more  powerful  vessel 
than  tier  iinforiunnle  pn'dccessor.  Slie  is  .Tss 
feet  long,  with  72  feet  of  beam,  and  12. HOI)  L.ns 


displacement.  Her  coal  bunkers  carry  normally 
1,000  tons  of  coal,  which  can  be  doubled  on 
occasion.  The  tremendous  main  battery  consists 
of  fourteen  l2-incli  rifles  and  sixteen  6-incli 
rapid-fire  guns,  while  the  secondary  battery  ha> 
twenty-four  rapid-fire  guns  of  smaller  caliber, 
and  two  torpedo  tiiljes  are  provided  below  the 
water  line  ;  the  armor  reaches  1 2  inches  in  thick- 
ness on  the  turrets  and  barl>cttes.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  a  crew  of  40  officers  and  511  men. 

On  an  opposite  page  is  shown,  by  way  of  con- 
trast with  this  twentieth -century  type  of  naval 
unit.  Lord  Nelson's  famous  battleship  Victory 
as  she  appeared  in  the  t'oroiiatioti  Naval  Review, 
(ireat  Britain  has  reconsiilered  Iter  unfavorable 
judgment  on  the  very  last  experiment  in  naval 
warfare,  the  submaritK*  l>oat ;  a  third  illiiBtmtioD 
shows  the  trial  of  a  new  Rnglish  vessel  of  this 
ty|)e,  as  presented  in  lilark  nwl  Whilr.. 

THE    YACHT    ' 


A  wonderful  exhibition  of  speed  was  given 
on  the  Iluiison  on  SeptCTiiIx-r  6,  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Flint's  yacht  Arrnm.  The  little  vessel  sur- 
passed, indeed,  any  speed  previously  niade  for 
a  nautical  mile,  and  may  fairly  be  put  on  record 
as  the  fastest  vessel  the  world  has  seen  to  this 
day.  Mr.  Flint  was  desirous  of  putting  the 
Arrow  to  her  liest  paces,  ami  the  trial  was  made 
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under  the  fairest  c o ml i lions,  and  willi  a  care 
that  f^ives  it  an  official  accuracy,  the  course  liav- 
injc  btew  marked  out  hy  the  exports  of  the  Coast 

The  beat  previous  porformance  of  the  Arroa 
was  a  sprint  at  the  rate  of  36  statute  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  country  the  yacht  Vnmooae  had 
madi!  a  speed  of  24  miles  an  hour,  the  torpedo 
boat  PoTlur  a  speed  of  33  miles,  and  in  England, 
the  turbine  boat  Viper  had  reached  42  mites  in  a 
private  trial  ;  while  the  swiftest  German  tori)edo 
boat  had  come  within  a  fraction  of  ■  this  s|>ced. 

On  September  6,  the  Amno  was  stripped  for 
the  fray,  and  fed  with  several  tons  of  the  finest 
anthracite  egi;  coal,  in  order  that  no  power  mi^lit 
be  lost  in  imperfect  combustion.  Holh  of  her 
boilers  were  utilized,  instead  of  the  single  one  or- 
dinarily used.  At  the  stage  of  the  tide  known 
to  maritime  people  as  "high  water  alack,"  the 
vi'^sel  dashed  into  the  course,  and  covered  the 
nautical  mile  in  the  astonishing  time  of  1  minute 


nd  32  1 


,   the   rate  of  44. Kl  statute 


Mr.  t'lint's  wonderful  boat  is  a  twin-screw 
yaclit  130  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  only  12J- 
feet ;  tlie  displftceiiient  ia  7S  tuns,  an<l  the  two 
engines  can  develop  4,000  horse  jmwer.  What 
such  a  power  means  in  this  slip  of  a  lioat  can  Im> 
imagined  wlien  one  remembers  that  the  screw 
engines  of  the  (li-fnt  K-ixttrn  of  over  20.0n0  l.ona 
displacement,  and  therefore  more  than  260  times 
the  displacement  of  the  Arroie,  developed  only 
4,000  horse  power. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  featurea  of  this  re- 
markable exhibition,  so  far  as  it  had  any  practi- 
cal significance  as  to  torpedo-lioat  possibilities, 
was  the  excellent  biOiavinr  of  the  little  vessel 
under  tlie  fearful  stiain.  She  ran  straight  and 
true,  with  comparatively  Utile  vibration,  and  no 
OHiinous  wake.  With  sucli  an  eiiornious  power 
driving  so  light  a  vessel  this  is  jierhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  trial. 


<On  September  0,  tlic  A 
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BY  M.   O.   STONE. 

(Secretary  Park  Commission,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 


FIFTY  years  ago  there  were  no  great  public 
parks  in  this  country,  and  most  of  the 
large  park  systems  have  been  developed  witliin 
the  last  twentv-five  vears.  Of  the  159  cities  of 
the  United  States,  each  having  a  poj)ulation  of 
25,000  or  more,  tiiere  are  37  that  have  no  public 
parks.  The  population  of  these  cities  ranges 
from  25,000  to  42.000.  Forty  -  three  cities 
with  from  30,000  to  102,000  inhabitants  have 
parks,  the  smallest  })ark  area  being  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  the  largest  48  acres,  and  the 
average  park  area  for  each  of  these  43  cities  is 
10  acres. 

The  number  of  cities  having  parks  and  park 
systems  varying  in  size  from  50  acres  up  to 
Greater  New  York's  grand  system  of  parks,  com- 
prising about  7,000  acres,  is  79.  Up  to  about 
1866,  when  Central  Park  began  to  show  some 
degree  of  finish  and  beauty  under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  park  commissioners  of  high  character  and 
intelligence  and  the  almost  magic  touch  of  those 
great  landscape  gardenei's,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted and  Calvert  V^aux,  public  pleasure  grounds 
were  generally  considered  undesirable,  if  not  un- 
attainable, luxuries.  But  at  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  park  making  was  not  being  seriously  con- 
sidered in  many  cities.  Soon  after  Central  Park 
was  opened  to  the  public  it  became  immensely 
popular,  and  was  visited  by  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  From  this  time  munici- 
palities seemed  to  gradually  realize  that  liberal 
expenditures  for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  public  pleasure  grounds  were  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  were  demanded  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  some  cities  a  few  strong  men 
worked  persistently  for  parks,  contending  in 
many  cases  against  local  newspapers,  prominent 
business  men,  and  a  united  saloon  influence. 

PARKS    ENHANCE    REAL    ESTATE    VALUES. 

But  in  the  end  the  park  promoters  were  suc- 
cessful. Probably  not  one  of  the  cities  that  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  creation  of  public  parks 
when  the  agitation  was  at  its  height,  but  finally 
accepted  the  idea,  would,  if  it  were  possible,  part 
with  its  parks  for  twice  their  total  cost.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  cities  that  the  parks  have 
earned  money  for  the  taxpayers,  and  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  are  good  investments. 
Attractive  parks  now  occupy  large  areas  that  for 


vears  were  obstructions  to  the  extension  and  ma- 
terial  prosperity  of  many  cities  ;  and,  as  these  un- 
sightly and  waste  places  were  gradually  im- 
proved and  beautified,  the  value  of  land  in  those 
neighl)orhoods  soon  began  to  rise.  Twenty -two 
officials,  representing  parks  in  thirty- three  cities, 
state  that  real  estate  near  their  park  territory  has 
increased  in  valuation  greatly  beyond  the  average 
increase  in  other  parts  of  their  cities.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston 
reported  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  lands 
near  the  '*  Back  Bay  "  system  had  been  over  300 
per  cent. ;  during  the  same  time  the  value  of 
lands  in  the  rest  of  the  city  had  increased  in  value 
but  18  {)er  cent.  Land  values  have  also  risen 
enormously  near  Central  and  other  New  York 
parks  ;  and  everywhere,  though  perhaps  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  Boston  and  New  York,  ap- 
preciation in  the  value  of  real  estate  near  parks 
has  steadily  increased,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  as  parks  are  developed  and  grow  more  beauti- 
ful. Many  park  systems  ai-e  but  partially  im- 
proved, and  some  years  may  be  necessary  to 
show  their  value  in  this  direction. 

The  improvement  and  beautifying  of  any  sec- 
tion of  a  city  by  the  erection  of  handsome  build- 
ings, especially  when  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  immediately  causes  surrounding  prop* 
erty  to  become  more  valuable,  and  attractive 
public  parks  in  a  still  greater  degree  have  the 
same  effect.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  our 
cities  during  the  last  ten  years  should  arouse 
municipalities  to  the  necessity  of  securing  land 
for  park  purposes  before  the  most  desirable  tracts 
are  taken  for  residential  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  rapidly 
growing  cities  will  obtain  more  park  lauds  than 
will  be  required,  and  the  danger  of  delay  in  buy- 
ing is  illustrated  in  many  cities  which  find,  when 
they  are  forced  to  consider  the  question  of  pro- 
viding public  parks,  that  the  cost  of  procuring 
suitable  land  has  inci'eased  enormouslv  ;  in  some 
cases  the  most  desirable  tracts,  that  could  have 
been  bought  at  reasonable  figures  a  few  years 
ago,  caimot  now  be  secured  at  prices  that  will 
permit  of  their  acquisition  for  park  purposes. 
There  are  in  many  cities  large  open  spaces  near 
poor  and  overcrowded  sections  which  should  be 
taken  at  once  for  park  purposes  and  for  great 
playgrounds. 
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PBITATB    GIFTS    FOR     PUBLIC    PLEASURB    GROUNDS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  men  of 
wealth  could  so  directly  benefit  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  people  as  by  gifts  of  land  for  public 
pleasure  grounds.  Magnificent  sums  are  given 
to  colleges,  libraries,  and  otlier  public  institu- 
tions. Why  should  not  money  be  as  freely  given 
to  create  great  parks  for  the  betterment  of  **  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  *'  ?  The  accumula- 
tion of  great  fortunes  has  been  made  possible 
only  through  the  toil  of  those  who  most  need  the 
pure  air  and  rest  afforded  by  large  rural  parks. 
The  largest  gift  of  land  in  this  country  for  park 
purposes  was  that  of  3, 7 1 7  acres  to  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Hartford  has  received  by 
gift  830  acres  ;  Minneapolis,  790  acres ;  St. 
Louis,  435  acres  ;  Cleveland,  395  acres  ;  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  360  acres;  Allegheny,  313  acres; 
Toronto,  Ont.,  225  acres;  Detroit,  194  acres; 
Worcester,  150  acres  ;  Peoria,  140  acres  ;  Omaha, 
130  acres,  and  Providence,  121  acres.  A  few 
other  cities  have  received  donations  of  land  for 
parks  varying  in  amounts  from  2  to  90  acres. 

MUNICIPAL    PARK    FINANCE    SYSTEMS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  public  parks  to  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  people.  The  great  urban  pleasure 
grounds  are  coming  to  be  considered  as  essential 
to  a  city's  welfare  as  are  pure  water,  well  lighted 
streets,  public  baths,  and  public  schools,  and  the 
park  ofiBcials  of  three-fourths  of  the  cities  which 
have  public  parks  say  that  tlie  greater  part  of 
their  taxpapers  favor  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  park  lands,  their  improvement 
and  proper  maintenance.  The  legislative  branches 
of  nearly  all  city  governments  grant  appropria- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  their  parks,  the  park 
departments  annually  stating  to  them  the  amounts 
deemed  necessary.  In  some  cases  maximum 
amounts  have  been  fixed  by  State  legislatures 
beyond  which  appropriations  cannot  be  made  for 
parks  in  those  cities.  The  parks  of  Hartford  and 
San  Francisco  are  annually  provided  with  funds 
raised  by  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one -half  of  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  value  of  all  property  taxable  for 
municipal  purposes.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  maintains 
her  parks  with  an  annual  appropriation  obtained 
from  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  a  mill  levied  on  as- 
sessed valuation  of  taxable  property.  Minne- 
apolis receives  her  annual  appropriation  for  parks 
through  a  "Board  of  Tax  Levy,"  with  a  limit 
of  one  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
to  be  taxed. 

The  parks  of  Peoria,  111. ,  are  maintained  from 
an  annual  tax  levy  of  six  mills,  which  provides 
her  parks  with  the  most  liberal   appropi-iation 


granted  in  this  country.  There  are  330  acres  in 
the  four  parks  of  Peoria.  The  method  by  which 
the  parks  of  Paterson  are  annually  maintained 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  one  for  nearly  all 
cities.  The  fixing  of  annual  park  appropriations 
would  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  or  polit- 
ical bias  of  city  councils,  and  park  boards  would 
be  assured  of  certain  amounts  annually,  thus  being 
in  a  position  to  act  intelligently  and  upon  busi- 
ness methods. 

EFFICIENCY    IN    PARK    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  wonderful  results  in  making  and  main- 
taining parks  that  have  been  accomplished  every- 
where by  park  commissions  when  entii-ely  free 
from  hurtful  political  influences,  have  attracted 
general  attention  and  praise.  In  many  cases 
large  park  areas  have  been  secured,  while  funds 
necessary  for  their  development  and  annual  main- 
tenance have  been  quite  inadequate.  But,  for- 
tunately, nearly  all  park  boards  have  succeeded 
in  conducting  thefi*  departments  on  business 
principles. 

Competent  superintendents  have  usually  been 
secured  and  retained.  These  superintendents 
have  employed  and  discharged  park  laborers 
with  little  dictation  from  any  source,  and  honest, 
intelligent  service  has  been  the  natural  result. 
Men  employed  in  planting  and  caring  for  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  ought  to  be  something  more 
than  ordinary  unskilled  laborers,  and  should  be 
trained  to  do  special  work. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  ex- 
pended for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
parks  is  used  for  labor,  and  this  labor  cannot  be 
honestly  and  carefully  performed  when  partially 
under  the  direction  of  outside  influences.  If  the 
same  degree  of  eflBciency  and  application  of  busi- 
ness principles  had  always  been  found  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  city  governments  as  * 
has  prevailed  in  most  of  the  park  boards  of  this 
country,  many  municipalities  would  not  now  be 
carrying  burdens  of  indebtedness  so  great  as  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  bankruptcy.  Of  the 
thirty  largest  park  systems  in  the  United  States, 
twenty-five  are  under  strictly  non-partisan  com- 
missions ;  in  the  other  five  cities  the  administra- 
tion of  park  work  is  less  under  the  control  of 
political  organizations  than  any  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  and  but  two  of 
these  have  park  commissions. 

ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT    BY    COMMISSIONS. 

The  management  of  park  affairs  under  com- 
missions largely  accounts  for  the  economical 
and  satisfactory  development  of  our  largest  park 
systems,  and  the  feeling  is  general  that  full  value 
has  been  received  for  all  park  expenditure^.    It^ 
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30  cities  representing  the  finest  parks  of  this 
country,  the  average  annual  tax  rate  per  $1,000 
for  park  improvement  and  maintenance  lias  been, 
for  the  last  five  years,  40  cents.  The  rate  for 
each  of  these  cities  varies  from  13  cents  in  Cin- 
cinnati, with  422  acres  of  parks,  to  $1.33  in 
Peoria,  with  but  330  acres  of  parks.  Choosing 
10  cities  that  have  especially  fine  park  systems, 
and  whose  park  commissions  have  been  indepen- 
dent of  corrupting  influences,  we  find  that  their 
tax  rate  on  $1,000  has  been  but  30  cents.  In 
these  30  cities  the  average  annual  cost  per  capita 
for  improving  and  maintaining  parks  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  34  cents.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  park  commissioners,  usually 
busy  men  of  affairs,  have  given  years  of  gratui- 
tous service  in  this  work,  but  have  often  received 
harsh  and  unjust  criticism.  While  the  position 
of  park  commissioner  is  everywhere  considered 
an  honorable  one,  and  the  organizers  and  mem- 
bers of  park  boards  are  generally  men  of  broad 
and  philanthropic  aim,  their  official  lives  have 
been  filled  with  many  vexations. 

The  work  of  laying  out  and  improving  parks 
is  being  done  in  nearly  all  cities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  efficient  landscape  gardeners.  Commis- 
sionera  accept  the  plans  made  by  these  men  and 
endeavor  to  acquire  lands  and  improve  them  as 
directed  by  their  retained  advisers.  These  plans 
require  large  expenditures  of  public  money,  and 
as  years  are  necessary  for  plans  to  materialize, 
partly  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  because  trees 
and  shrubs  and  good  roads  will  not  spring  into 
existence  in  a  year  or  two,  some  citizens  are  un- 
reasonable  and  demand  results  that  only  time 
and  fair  appropriations  of  money  can  accomplish. 

SIMPLICITY    AND     RE8TFULNES8    IN    LANDSCAPE 

EFFECTS. 

Because  of  the  constantly  increasing  expenses 
of  modern  municipalities,  and  through  an  imper- 
fect and  crude  understanding  of  legitimate  park 
needs,  it  is  difficult  in  many  cities  to  secure  an- 
nual appropriations  large  enough  for  anything 
l)eyond  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  parks.  This 
condition  of  things  in  so  many  cities  should  lead 
to  the  making  of  parks  where  tiie  strong  features 
are  quiet  landscapes  with  great  stretches  of  mead- 
ow, and  where  the  naturalistic  planting  is  rest- 
ful to  all  the  senses.  The  cost  of  developiiig 
and  maintaining  great  urban  pleasure  grounds 
where  the  pastoral  idea  is  uppermost  is  very 
much  less  than  for  the  making  of  those  that  are 
more  pretentious  and  artificial.  Park  roads  and 
walks  must  be  made  and  a  few  buildings  erected  ; 
but  the  true  artist  limits  their  number  to  the 
bare  necessities  of  the  case,  and  conceals  them  as 
far  as  possible  by  skillful  planting.     Rare  trees. 


shrubs,  and  plants  in  profusion  are  costly  and 
too  frequently  are  out  of  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Large  plantings  of  a  limited  variety 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  naturalistic  in  their 
broad  effects,  cost  very  much  less  to  grow  and 
properly  care  for  than  the  rare  and  striking  ones. 
In  some  of  our  most  attractive  parks  effective 
plantings  have  been  made  of  great  masses  of 
dogwoods,  viburnums,  sumacs,  and  other  native 
shrubs ;  these  are  easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply 
grown,  and  are  always  pleasing.  The  parks  that 
the  American  public  enjoy  best  are  those  that 
have  cost  the  least  to  improve  and  sustain. 

HARMONY    IN    DESIGN    THE    GREAT    DESIDERATUM. 

These  are  the  great  public  pleasure  grounds 
created  by  men  who  have  worked  lovingly  and 
wisely  on  Nature's  canvas,  having  clearly  in 
their  minds  pictures  of  one  harmonious  whole 
that  could  only  be  realized  after  many  years.  In 
some  cities  it  has  been  difficult  to  prevent  the 
placing  of  many  things  in  public  parks  that  were 
not  considered  in  the  original  designs,  and  the 
question  is  continually  arising  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strict  adherence  to  the  carefully 
prepared  plans  of  those  who  have  for  years 
studied  the  essentials  of  great  parks.  There 
should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter. When  plans  drawn  by  professional  land- 
scape gardeners  of  acknowledged  ability  are  ac- 
cepted, they  should  be  closely  followed.  From 
a  business  point  of  view,  nothing  less  can  be  done. 

THE    POLICING    OF    PUBLIC    PARKS. 

In  many  large  park  systems  the  police  forces 
are  small.  On  Sundays,  holidays,  and  special 
occasions  immense  throngs  gather  in  the  parks,  yet 
the  order  generally  maintained  is  good  and  the 
harm  done  to  everything  that  beautifies  is  slight. 
The  development  of  a  strong  public  sentiment 
which  frowns  upon  depredations  and  hoodlum- 
ism  in  public  parks  has  apparently  kept  pace 
with  the  grow^th  and  embellisliment  of  the  parks. 
When  park  property  has  been  injured,  the  of- 
fenders have  not  always  been  found  among  the  so- 
called  "  lower  classes."  Women  riding  through 
parks  in  their  luxurious  carriages  have  been 
known  to  order  their  coachmen  to  gather  flowers, 
and  have  calmly  direct(Ki  the  despoiling  of  shrubs 
and  trees. 

A  little  more  than  one- half  of  the  parks  of  this 
country  are  policed  by  men  under  the  control  of 
and  paid  by  the  park  departments.  In  the  other 
cities  regular  policemen  are  detailed  for  park  duty. 
In  four  good -sized  park  systems  there  are  no 
regularly  detailed  police,  but  from  the  employees 
of  each  park  are  chosen  a  sufficient  number  who 
are  commissioned  as  special  peace  officers. 
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AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  that  body  was  invited  to 
meet  in  Nashville  next  time,  whereupon  the 
question  was  at  once  raised,  *  <  What  interest  is 
there  in  history  in  the  South  ?  **  The  question 
was  put  in  all  sincerity,  and  some  members  of 
the  association  manifested  a  desire  to  go  South 
for  one  of  the  annual  meetings,  if  only  assured 
that  the  interest  there  would  justify  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  felt  that  the  rule  of  rotation  laid 
down  for  the  locality  of  the  meetings,  *  *  East, 
West,  Washington,"  could  not  be  departed  from 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  East,  and  that  Nash- 
ville would  have  to  take  her  chances  with  the 
West  in  future.  In  the  meantime  the  writer 
would  like  to  put  forward  a  few  facts  in  answer 
to  the  above  inquiry.  • 

The  question  is  one  which  had  already  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  writer,  himself  a  Southerner, 
nor  had  he  found  the  most  satisfactory  answer. 
He  had  often  heard  the  complaint  that  the  South 
had  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  by 
some  historians  ;  that  the  part  she  played  in  the 
formation  and  building  of  the  nation  had  been 
minified,  while  that  of  the  North  had  been  magni- 
fied ;  and  that  the  representation  of  her  course  in 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  had  been 
grossly  unjust.  Of  late  a  protest  has  been  heard 
from  a  State  so  far  north  as  New  York  against 
the  partiality  of  writers  from  a  section  still  farther 
east.  If  the  charge  is  true,  where  lies  the  fault  ? 
Why  has  no  one  come  forward  with  a  scientific 
array  of  cold  and  convincing  facts  ?  Not  all  his- 
torians are  lineal  descendants  of  the  unjust  judge  ; 
they  seek  the  truth  and  endeavor  to  confine  them- 
selves to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  few  men 
who,  mainly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  have  es- 
sayed to  write  histories,  the  smaller  histories  con- 
cerning which  Che  charge  referred  to  is  most 
frequently  heard,  will  need  to  clear  themselves  of 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  related  to  the  person 
just  mentioned.  When  men,  North  or  South, 
for  that  matter,  in  any  age  or  clime,  start  out 
with  preconceived  notions  and  pet  theories,  and 
ruthlessly  reject  everything  which  tends  to  sub- 
vert them,  or  with  a  determination  to  please  a 
particular  constituency,  they  will  never  Income 
historians,  no  matter  how  many  so-called  *<  his- 
tories "  they  may  write.  The  muse  of  history  is 
the  companion  of  Truth,  whatever  the  cost  of 


keeping  her  company.  But  the  truth  with  regan) 
to  history  is  not  always  an  open  book,  seen  and 
read  of  all  men  ;  it  must  be  sought  in  the  byways 
and  hedges.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  history  is 
a  matter  of  record,  made  up  of  facts,  not  opinions 
and  theories  alone.  If  the  historian  cannot  find 
the  record,  his  account  must  be  mytliical ;  if  he 
finds  only  a  part,  his  account  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
torted, be  his  intentions  ever  so  honest.  If  the 
South  should  be  bidden  by  the  oracle,  as  was 
Phaon,  the  Sophist,  to  consult  the  dead,  whither 
could  she  turn  for  the  record  of  their  wisdom  ? 
What  has  she  done  to  put  that  record  before  the 
world  ? 

In  explanation,  but  not  justification,  of  the 
paucity  of  historical  works  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  said,  in  substance,  that 
she  has  been  too  busy  making  history  to  stop  to 
write  it.  Then,  if  the  schoolboy  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Mayflower,  but  never  heard  of 
the  Discovery  or  the  Good-  Speed,  who  is  to  blanu»' 
for  it  ?  For  many  ye^rs  the  South  studied  the 
problems  of  government  with  a  passion,  and  con. 
sequently  has  left  a  lasting  impress  on  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  nation,  but  her  work  in 
writing  the  story  of  those  studies  and  their 
application,  and  of  her  struggle  with  nature  and 
the  savages,  is  yet  to  be  done.  Unfortunately, 
the  materials  necessary  for  this  work  have  not 
always  been  carefully  preserved,  and  many  of 
those  still  in  existence  have  not  been  made  easily 
accessible  to  the  student.  What  is  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  occasional  mistakes  should  be 
made  by  those  attempting  the  story?  But  a 
brighter  day  is  dawning. 

In  a  few  instances  sufficient  interest  has  been 
aroused  to  induce  the  State  governments  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  As  far  back  as  1882,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  began  to  make  biennial  appro- 
priations of  |4,000  for  the  publication  of  her 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Archives.  The  ap- 
propriations have  amounted  to  $36,000,  and  have 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  nineteen  volumes. 
In  1896,  115,000  was  given  for  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a  roster  of  her  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War.  Virginia  has  published  a  calendar  of  her 
*  *  State  Papers. "  One  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected their  publication  in  full  from  a  State  which 
played  so  important  a  r6le.  She  also  has  copies 
of  the  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
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London,  relating  to  her  history  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Besides  this,  copies  of  tlie  records  of 
some  of  her  early  and  more  important  counties 
have  been  made  and  deposited  in  the  State  Li- 
brary at  Richmond.  North  Carolina  has  pub- 
lished seventeen  volumes  of  her  Colonial  Records  ; 
also,  a  *<  Complete  Legislative  Manual  and  Po- 
litical Register  "  of  the  State,  and  a  pretty  full 
military  roster  down  to,  and  including,  1898. 
In  1892,  South  Carolina  appropriated  $6,500  to 
secure  copies  of  her  Colonial  Records  in  England, 
of  which  there  are  now  thirty- six  folio  volumes 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  printed  soon.  Her  mili- 
tary history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  a  roster  of  her  Confederate  soldiers 
is  now  being  prepared.  A  *<  Roster  and  Itiner- 
ary" of  her  soldiers  in  the  Spanish -American 
War  has  already  appeared.  An  Historical  Com- 
mission, to  serve  without  pay,  has  been  appointed 
to  collect  material  from  anv  available  source. 
Georgia  has  spent  about  $10, 000  for  collection, 
but  nothing  for  printing.  Unfortunately,  the 
copy  of  her  Colonial  Records  was  burned  in  1893. 
An  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature  to 
have  them  copied  again. 

Some  of  the  newer  States  also  are  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  their  records.  Alabama  was 
the  first  to  begin  the  preservation  of  the  history 
of  the  Civil  War.  A  Superintendent  of  Army 
Records  was  appointed  in  1863  ;  but  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  the  consequent  change  of  govern- 
ment, left  mattera  in  great  confusion.  A  part  of 
the  work  alreacly  done  was  lost,  but  some  of  it 
has  been  recovered.  A  few  years  since  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  report  upon  historical 
material.  February  27,  1901,  a  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  director  api)ointed,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,800,  and  $700  for  contingent  expenses.  Mis- 
sissippi has  appropriated  $2,000  to  be  used  for 
publication  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical 
Commission  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Historical  Society.  Texas  has  sent  a  commission 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  look  after  documents 
there. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Solons  who  have  been  so 
busy  making  history  would  have  found  time  to  do 
even  this  much,  had  not  the  members  of  the  his- 
torical societies  proved  their  relationship  to  a  cer- 
tain widow  by  their  importunities.  Just  what 
credit  is  due  to  them  in  each  particular  case  can- 
not easily  be  determined,  but  several  societies 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts.  The  Mary- 
land society  edits  and  looks  sftor  the  paUicstion 
of  the  archives  mentioned  riroTlfe^'ifciiidditiVn  to 
this,  it  has  done  good  m^x^j^aJKmiKSt^^  of 
documents  and  of  csrefa'*^^^^^^"*^  bssed 


on  sources.  The  **  Calvert  Papers  "  are  the  most 
important  published  so  far.  The  society  now  has 
more  than  thirty  volumes  to  its  credit.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  History  of  Germans  in  Maryland 
has  issued  two  volumes.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  *<  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  "  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Society  was  founded 
in  1831,  and  was  chartered  three  years  later,  but 
in  1882  it  had  published  only  thirteen  volumes. 
Since  then  it  has  taken  on  new  life.  In  the  dec- 
ade 1882-92  eleven  volumes  appeared.  In  1894 
the  society  began  the  publication  of  the  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography^  a  quarterly 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages.  It  is  largely 
devoted  to  documents,  but  considerable  space  is 
given  to  genealogies  of  only  local  interest.  A 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
the  society  has  lately  l)een  published.  The  William 
and  Mary  (  College)  Quarterly^  edited  by  President 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  is  doing  much  to  supplement  the 
w^ork  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History.  The 
Lower  Norfolk^  Virginia^  Antiquarian^  and  the 
John  P.  Blanch  Historical  Society  Papers  oi  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  are  publications  worthy  of 
note. 

From  18.') 7  to  1883  the  South  Carolina  His- 
torical Society  published  four  volumes.  In  1891 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  society,  and  it  is 
now  pushing  its  work  before  the  Legislature. 
Januarv,  1900,  witnessed  the  birth  of  its  ofiBcial 
organ,  The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Gen- 
ealogical Magazine.  The  most  commendable  fea- 
ture about  this  quarterly  is  that  it  is  largely  de- 
voted to  documents.  One  might  prefer  to  have 
such  papers  in  volumes  devoted  to  nothing  else, 
but  when  they  cannot  be  had  that  way,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  them  in  a  magazine  than  not  at  all. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  founded 
in  1839,  '*for  the  pur|>ose  of  preserving  and  dif- 
fusing  information  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  particular,  and  of  American 
history  in  general."  It  has  done  something  in 
the  way  of  collecting,  but  very  little  in  the  way 
of  diffusing  this  information.  Only  five  volumes 
can  be  set  down  to  its  credit.  These,  however, 
contain  pages  of  considerable  importance.  The 
last,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Savannah 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  first 
Provincial  Congress,  and  of  the  Georgia  Council 
of  Safety,  1775-77.  The  society  is  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  librarian  Mr.  Hardin,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  who  will  press  upon  that  body 
the  imperative  need  of  funds. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Society  was  organised 
in  1850,  but  up  to  1876  had  published  only  s 
few  pamphlets.     The  Alabama  Historical  Re^u* 
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ter  was  published  under  its  auspices,  1879-84, 
with  a  total  of  twenty -nine  numbers.  In  1898 
the  society  took  on  new  life,  and  now  issues 
Publications f  the  third  volume  of  which  is  out. 
.These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  prepared  pa- 
pers, but  some  documents  are  included. 

The  Mississippi  Society  was  organized  in  1890, 
but  did  nothing  much  except  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting until  reorganized  in  1897.  It  now  enrolls 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  membership.  Annual 
publications  will  be  issued,  three  volumes  of  which 
have  already  appeared.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
society  to  foster  local  afiBliated  organizations  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  collecting  material,  and  to 
arouse  a  more  general  interest  in  historical  study. 
The  contemplated  work  of  the  commission  already 
alluded  to  is,  judging  by  the  tentative  outline  of 
its  report,  the  most  extensive  of  any  that  has  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Manuscripts,  papers, 
and  documents  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mississippi,  such  as  archives  and  political 
papers,  whether  foreign,  federal,  of  other  States, 
or  domestic,  records  of  counties,  municipalities, 
churches,  colleges,  benevolent  institutions,  indus- 
trial organizations,  and  literary  remains  of  dis- 
tinguislied  men,  will  receive  attention.  Prehis- 
toric works,  Indian  remains,  and  places  of  historic 
interest,  such  as  forts,  battlefields,  and  historic 
liouses,  also  will  fall  within  its  scope.  In  collect- 
ing manuscripts,  pamphlets,  etc. ,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  index  and  bind  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  "  available  for  almost  immediate  con- 
sultation by  all  interested  parties."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  commission  does  not  ex- 
pect to  finish  its  work  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year. 

Apparently  the  youngest  society  is  that  of 
Texas,  which  dates  only  from  1897.  Several 
gentlemen,  long  prominent  in  the  political  and 
educational  life  of  the  State,  were  instrumental 
in  effecting  its  organization,  and  un<ler  their  in- 
spiration the  society  has  developed  rapidly.  Its 
official  organ,  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Society,  is  of  about  the  same  8co()e  as  the 
magazines  already  mentioned.  The  regents  of 
the  State  University  have  provided  a  fireproof 
vault  in  the  university  library  for  the  use  of  the 
society. 

Several  other  States  have  organizations,  in 
name  at  least.  That  of  Louisiana  published  two 
volumes  about  fifty  yeara  ago.  Since  then  it  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  inactive  most  of  the  time, 
but  is  now  said  to  be  '*  in  a  state  of  hopeful 
vigor."  It  has  recently  undertaken  to  interest 
Congress  in  the  publication  of  the  documents 
now  in  Paris  relating  to  Louisiana  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  a  work  which  should  elicit  the 
sympathetic  help  of  all  interested  in  history. 
Since  its  birth,  in  1858,  the  Tennessee  Historical 


Society  has  published  only  a  few  pamphlets  of 
minor  importance,  but  it  has  done  a  valuable 
work  in  the  way  of  collecting.  A  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  its  possession  reveals  the 
whereabouts  of  some  important  ones  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  public. 
The  American  Historical  Magazine,  published  at 
Nashville  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  History  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  will 
devote  one  number  annually  to  the  interests  of 
the  society.  The  Kentucky  society  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  published  anything  since  1882. 
The  Filson  Club,  of  Louisville,  has  done  an  in- 
valuable service  to  Kentucky  history,  mainly  in 
the  way  of  collecting  material.  Its  last  publica- 
tion, No.  16,  relates  to  Boonesboro.  The  Mis- 
souri society  has  recently  secured  the  valuable 
collection  of  Mr.  Y,  H.  Sampson,  of  Sedalia, 
who  for, nearly  thirty  years  has  been  engaged 
gathering  historical  material  relating  to  Mis- 
souri, cliiefly  since  Louisiana  was  purchased. 
The  collection  numbers  over  seven  thousand, 
and  will  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  great  historical 
library  which  the  society  hopes  to  build  up. 

Two  otlier  societies  deserve  special  mention. 
The  Southern  Historical  'Society,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Richmond,  began  the  publication  of  its 
Papers  in  January,  1876,  and  has  issued  twenty- 
eight  volumes,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with 
the  Civil  War.  Some  of  the  later  ones  are  of 
si)ecial  value,  being  made  up  largely  of  reprints 
from  Southern  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The 
Southern  Historical  Association  was  organized  at 
Washington  City,  April  24,  1896,  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  gentlemen^  statesmen  and  edu- 
cators in  particular  being  prominent.  Its  Public 
cations  are  issued  bi-monthly,  and  make  a  very 
interesting  volume. 

Very  few  of  these  societies  have  libraries  of 
any  consequence,  though  two  or  three  number 
as  many  as  five  thousand  volumes  to  their  credit. 
In  this  respect  Georgia  leads.  The  society  oc- 
cupies Hodgson  Hall,  a  brick  stuccoed  building 
fronting  Forsyth  Place  in  Savannah.  The  ground 
floor  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  society  ;  the 
second  is  given  up  to  the  library,  and  contains 
twenty- three  thousand  volumes,  besides  many 
pictures,  curios,  old  newspapers,  and  several  val- 
uable manuscripts.  The  society  also  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $2,100,  the  income  from  which  is 
not  to  be  expended  until  the  endowment  reaches 
150,000.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  has 
never  been  any  income.  It  is  due  to  two  noble 
women,  Mi's.  Hodgson  and  her  sister,  Miss  Telfair, 
to  say  that  Hodgson  Hall  was  erected  by  them 
and  presented  to  the  society  as  a  memorial  to  the 
former's  husband. 

A  few  comparisons  may  be  of  intere&t^  ^S^ssoa^ 
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not  very  much  to  our  credit,  and  may  prove  an 
incentive  to  better  things.  A  bibliography  of 
the  historical  societies  in  the  Southern  States  in 
1890-9*2  covered  only  38  pages  in  the  Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  That  of 
Rhode  Island  alone  covered  13  ;  Pennsylvania, 
44  ;  New  York,  55  ;  and  Massachusetts,  155. 
Whether  the  relative  amount  would  be  changed 
now  the  writer  cannot  say,  but  the  Southern 
societies  certainly  could  make  a  more  creditable 
showing  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  However, 
this  is  not  intended  to  encourage  them  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  their  material  by  its  mass. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  which  have 
brouglit  about  this  increased  interest  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  colleges  and  universities  in  re- 
gard to  historical  study.  Ten  years  ago  the  in- 
struction given  in  this  subject  was  shamefully 
deficient.  The  writer  could  name  colleges  of 
acknowledged  respectability,  with  enrollments 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  with  property 
worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
gave  little  or  no  attention  whatever  to  it.  Where 
it  was  noticed  at  all,  the  work  generally  was  made 
a  side  issue  to  other  departments.  But  happily 
those  very  colleges  now 'have  full  departments  of 
liistory  and  political  economy,  and  others  are  fol- 
lowing their  lead  as  rapidly  as  their  limited 
means  will  allow.  The  interest  in  several  has 
become  so  great  that  the  students  maintain  his- 
torical societies  and  issue  publications.  Those 
published  by  the  Southern  History  Society  of  the 
Vanderbilt  University  have  taken  high  rank  as 
historical  papers.  A  similar  work  is  being  done 
by  several  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  an  address  before  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Arnold  said  :  **  While  it  was  and  is  our  duty  to 
collect  material  for  the  history  of  the  late  great 
contest  between  the  North  and  South,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  publication.  .  .  .  Those  who  come 
after  us  have  a  high  and  holy  task  to  perform. 
May  they  worthily  fulfill  it."  If,  as  Professor 
Burgess  says,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1817  to  1858  can  be  written  only  by  a 
Northerner,  because  the  victor  can  and  will  be 
more  liberal,  generous,  and  sympathetic  than  the 
vanquished,  and  because  the  Northern  view  is, 
in  the  main,  correct,  it  follows,  for  those  very 
reasons,  that  the  history  of  reconstruction  must 
be  written  by  Southerners,  who  were  the  ulti- 
mate victors  in  that  life- and -death  struggle.  It 
is  for  that  work,  now  one  of  the  richest  fields 
for  investigation  in  American  history,  that  the 
younger  generation  is  being  trained.  The  sci- 
entific  spirit  of  the  universities  has  largely  di- 


vested them  of  inherited  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  they  are  going  at  the  task  of  writing  history 
with  a  simple  desire  to  discover  and  tell  the  ti*uth. 
At  least  one  such  book,  ''The  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Mississippi,'*  by  James  Wilford  Garner, 
1901,  has  already  appeared.  That  it  is  fair  and 
adequate  in  its  treatment  is  attested  by  both 
Northern  and  Southern  reviewers.  A  similar 
work  is  waiting  to  be  done  in  several  other 
States.  Doctors*  theses  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects are  appearing  every  year. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  to  convey  the  impn?8- 
sion  that  no  historical  works  of  importance  were 
produced  by  the  old  South.  A  few  books  of  this 
kind,  which  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best  of  their 
class,  may  be  set  down  to  her  credit.  But  of  late 
there  has  been  a  greater  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  historical  study,  and  within  the  last 
few  years  several  notable  books  have  appeared 
dealing  with  some  period  of  Southern  history. 
Dr.  Alexander  Brown's  services  in  bringing  to 
light  the  records  relating  to  tlie  settlement  of 
Virginia  have  already  met  with  deserved  i-ecog- 
nition  at  the  hands  of  scholars.  Of  the  regular 
State  histories,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
that  by  Mr.  Edward  McCrady,  of  Charleston, 
whose  third  volume  brings  the  story  of  South 
Carolina  down  to  1780.  A  history  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  on  the  diplomatic  side,  first 
given  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan  as  the  Albert  Shaw 
lectures  on  Diplomatic  History  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  published  last  year. 
Another,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  on  the 
financial  and  industrial  side,  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Schwab,  was  issued  as  one  of  the  Yale  Bi-centen- 
nial  Publications.  From  which  it  appears  that 
the  interest  in  Southern  history  is  not  altogether 
local. 

For  another  proof  that  the  South  is  interested 
in  history  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  several  years  Southern  men,  as 
fellows  and  scholars,  have  been  prominent  as 
historical  students  at  some  of  the  best  Northern 
universities.  The  Justin  Winsor  prize,  given  by 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  en- 
couragement of  historical  research,  was  awarded 
last  year  to  a  Southerner  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  Mr.  U.  B.  Phillips,  for  his  study  on 
**  Georgia  and  State  Rights."  And  when  the 
daily  papers  in  the  South  devote  columns,  and 
even  whole  pages,  to  matters  purely  historical,  as 
do  the  Nashville  American,  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  we 
must  believe  that  the  interest  is  not  confined  to 
a  few  students,  but  that  it  is  more  or  less  gen- 
eral. 
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BRITISH  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  BALFOOR 

CABINET. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  reconBtruction  of  his  cab- 
inet Beeina  to  Lave  given  very  small  satis- 
faction to  his  own  party,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
else.  The  most  angry  complaints  are  to  be  found 
in  the  National  Review,  tbe  one  Unioniet  organ. 
The  editor  gives  a  prominent  position  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  a  contributor  who  signs  himself  "A 
Conservative,"  and  who  speaks  his  mind  with 
emphasis.  His  chief  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain  has  not  been  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  order  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  tiie  one  statesman  of  commanding 
influence  in  the  ministry,  should  iiave  the  pow- 
erful support  of  bis  son  in  the  plans  which  he 
cherishes  for  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  empire. 
Instead  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie 
is  Chancellor  of  the  EKcheqiier,  and  Mr.  Ritchie 
is  inert,  a  believer  in  shihlioteths,  and  incapable 
of  thinking  out  for  the  nation  a  new  course  of 
economic  policy.  Mr.  Balfour's  aeal  for  reform 
haa  evaporated  at  the  first  obstacle.  Lord  Hals- 
hury  and  Lord  Ashbourne  have  defied  his  wishes. 
It  counts  eighteen  ministers,  practically  the  seme 
ministers,  against  twenty  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
cabinet.  It  remains  unwieldy,  incapable  of  vig- 
orous action,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  country 
and  the  party,  which  is  beginning  to  resent  the 
appropriation  of  all  offices  by  the  members  of  a 
small  clique. 

THE    NEW   APP0IKTMENT8. 

The  changes  that  h.ive  Iwen  made  are  by  no 
means  for  the  bett«r.  Lord  Ijondondciry's  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
affords  the  exact  meas.ire  of  Mr,  Balfour's  zeal 
for  efficiency.  The  apjKiintuient  was  made  as  if 
to  illustrate  the  absolute  defiance  of  tradition  and 
experience  which  is  characteiistic  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
changes.  Mr.  QeraM  Balfour  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  whei-e  his  rec- 
ord may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  apathy  and  in- 
action. Mr.  .Wyndham,  who  is  full  of  promise, 
but  who  never  gives  any  performance,  enters  the 
cabinet.  Lord  Selborne,  under  whom  the  navy 
has  gone  backward,  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  has 
done  little  for  army  reform,  retain  their  respec- 
tive offices.  Lord  Cadogan  has  returned  from 
Ireland  without  adding  to  his  reputation,  and  the 
government's  policy  continues  to  be  the  negation 
of  strength  4nd  determination.  At  the  best,  the 
new  government  will  be  a  government  of  stagna- 
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tion,  tempered  by  such  jobbery  as  its  refusal  to 
intervene  in  the  London  and  Globe  scandal.  At 
its  worst,  if  severely  tried,  it  may  wreck  the 
party.  Mr.  Balfour's  lack  of  foresight  in  foreign 
policy  is  proved  by  the  permission  which  he  has 
given  to  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  to 
attend  the  German  manceuvi'es,  which  are  being 
held  in  Poland  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  every  Pole.  The  nation  is  weary, 
not  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  but  of  its 
inadequate  performance. 

AN  sditor's  views. 

The  editor  of  the  National  is  quite  as  emphatic. 
New  blood,  he  says,  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. The  age  of  the  members  of  tbe  new 
cabinetaveragesfifty-fourand one-half,  asa^ 
fifty-seven  in  its  predecessor.  There  isnon 
to  suppose  that  the  new  cabinet  will  be  strongsr 
and  bolder  in  its  policy  than  its  two  predecesson^ 
and  it  has  been  received  by  the  country  with  in- 
difterence  or  aversion.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of 
the  old  cabinet  might  have  1>een  dispensed  with, 
without  any  loss  to  the  ministry  or  to  the  coun- 
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try.  North  Leeds  imiicates  the  discontent  with 
which  the  great  cimstituenciea  see  the  clioico  of 
Mr.  Balfour  as  premier,  and  the  complete  indiffer- 
ence of  the  iiiinislry  to  administrative  reform. 
There  is  a  fixed  Ix'lief  in  Ulster  that  slowly  but 
surely  the  government  of  Ireiaud  is  beiiig  sur- 
rendered to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  and  Lord  Cadogan  have  managed  to  make 
Ulster  believe  that  loj'alty  does  not  pay,  and  all 
classes  and  sections  are  united  in  opposition  to 
the  government.  Mr.  Sloan's  election  is  a  spoke 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  wheel.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Koljerts  should  be 
brought  into  a  local  quari'el  in  the  German  Em* 
pieror's  train.  The  Russian  heir-apparent  refused 
to  attend  the  manoeuvres,  altlioiii,'li  he  was  first 
aeked.  This  visit  will  not  add  to  the  popularity 
of  the  government  in  the  country,  and  it  will 
probably  result  in  dust  being  thrown  into  the 
eyes  of  the  British  war  minister  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  Test  of  Efflciancy. 

"Calcbas,"'  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviete  for  Sep- 
tember, reviews  in  a  very  hostile  spirit  the 
changes  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  in  his 
miuiatry.     Apart  from  the  appointment  of  Mr, 


Austen  Chamberlain,  his  readjustments  are  com- 
monplace, pointless,  and  ine]it.  The  present  op- 
position, even  without  Mr.  Morley,  f^ir  William 
Harcoiirt,  and  Sir  Heury  Campbell -Bannerman. 
would  supply  a  ministry  with  a  largi'r  numljer  of 
efficients  than  are  to  be  focnd  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
cabinet.  ■' Calclias"  deals  faithfully  with  Lo»d 
Rosebery's  absurdly  inade<piale  K])cech  on  the 
North  Leeds  election,  which  "  Calchas "  says 
was  a  stupefying  surprise  to  the  victors  hardly 
less  than  to  the  vaii'iuishod.  After  huig  immo. 
bility  in  national  conviction,  there  can  l>e  liltle 
doubt  that  the  natiim  is  now  prepared,  as  it  has 
never  been  before,  to  change,- and  to  chan^'e 
constantly,  until  it  gets  a  ministry  lo  its  mind. 
A  new  political  world  has  come  into  existence 
since  1900.  The  war  has  destroyed  much  which 
was  in  the  national  repute,  the  ]irestige  of  Brit- 
ish shipping  has  been  almost  extinguished,  and 
on  the  diplomatic  side  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  German  Empire  as  the  bed  rock  of  Eng- 
land's externa!  relations  is  a  rotten  foundation. 
England  ha,s  completely  lost  the  reputation  of 
technical  pn'eminence  in  industry  and  commerce. 
For  the  lirst  time,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three 
centuries  there  is  no  longer  a  department  of  na- 
tional life  in  which  anytbing  like  the  old  lead- 
ership of  English  intellect  is  recognized  by  the 
world. 


THE  ATLANTIC  SHIPPINQ  COMBINE. 

THE  "  Morganeering"  of  British  shipping  is 
still  a   subject  of  discussion  in  tlie  English 
reviews. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  M,I'..  contributes  to 
the  PaU  Hall  Magazine  for  SeptemU-r  a  lucid 
exposition  of  tlie  shipping  '•  coniblne."  The  fol- 
lowing is  bis  brief  summary  of  the  gigantic  deal: 

"The  new  company  then  will  become  the 
owner  of  alt  the  shares  in  all  the  companies,  and 
will,  through  its  ownership  of  the  shares,  direct 
and  control  the  combined  fleets  of  all  these  con- 
cerns. It  is  important  that  this  peculiarity  of 
the  'combine'  shonld  be  kept  steadily  in  mind, 
(or  a  good  deal  depends  upon  it.  The  flag  of 
each  company,  whether  British  or  American, 
will  be  the  same  as  liefore,  but  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion will  be  the  owner  of  all  the  shares  in  all  the 
companies." 

The  great  difference  betwei 
American  and  the  German-Amei 
the  retention  of  the  control  of  lli 
panies  in  German  hands. — is  o 
rather  than  choice.  Mr,  Hoiiert! 
German  companies  were  ]>revent 
sidles  from  enteriiig  the  combii 
terms  as  the  English  companies. 
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AMERICAN    RAILROAD    INTERESTS. 

The  motive  for  the  deal  was  simply  that  the 
venders  thought  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell,  and 
the  purchasers  to  theirs  to  buy.  Nothing  more 
occult  than  this.  The  advantages  of  the  combine 
were  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  who 
said  that  the  origin  of  the  movement  was  in  the 
business  necessities  of  the  great  American  rail- 
roads deriving  their  revenue  mainly  from  carry- 
ing American  produce  across  the  continent  to  be 
shipped  to  Europe. 

**The  old  system,  under  which  each  railroad 
company  made  its  own  arrangements  with  the 
various  steamship  companies,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced intolerable  confusion  and  embarrassment 
in  the  handling  of  cargo.  When,  some  time  ago, 
certain  of  the  trunk  lines  pooled  their  interests 
and  became  one  association  with  one  mind  and 
one  policy,  the  organization  of  sea  traffic,  on  lines 
corresponding  with  the  organization  of  the  land 
traffic,  became  a  business  necessity.  It  was  a 
vital  matter  for  tliem — the  associated  railroads — 
*to  be  able  to  direct  the  movements  of  freight 
steamers,  to  allot  their  ports,  and  fix  the  dates  of 
their  sailing.*** 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  TRUST  REGULATION. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  utterances  on 
the  trust  question  have  been  approved  by 
many  conservative  journals  which  have  offered 
scant  encouragement  to  the  ordinary  anti- trust 
propaganda.  Thus,  the  Bankers^  Magazine  for 
September,  which  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  seek  to  **  make  a  political  issue  of  an  evolu- 
tion in  economic  science,'*  strongly  endorses  the 
policy  of  publicity  advocated  by  the  President  as 
a  first  step  in  the  regulation  of  the  trusts.  The 
inventors  and  promoters  of  the  trust  system,  it 
declares,  are  themselves  largely  responsible  for 
the  darkness  covering  their  operations.  It  is 
tindeniable  that  the  trust  managers  gained  tem- 
porary advantages,  in  many  cases,  by  keeping  - 
secret  many  details  of  organization. 

Public  hostility  w^  excited,  according  to  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  writer,  more  by  the  prospect 
of  great  profits  under  the  trust  system  than  by 
any  real  or  supposed  faults  in  the  system  itself. 
This  brought  about  the  interference  of  the  state 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  was  a  spirit  of 
greed  that  dictated  much  of  the  anti- trust  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statute  books,  and  the  trusts 
have  resisted  the  attack  in  a  similar  spirit.^ 
They  have  often  appeared  to  defy  the  law. 

The  narrow  motive  of  securing  information, 
for  the  state  or  for  individuals,  as  to  the  money- 
making  capacity  of  particular  trusts  is  no  part  of 
the  President's  purpose  in  advocating  publicity. 


*'  It  is  to  show  the  effect  on  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of 
a  system  of  business  which  seeks  to  do  away 
with  competition.  The  public  ought  to  take  very 
little  interest  as  a  whole  in  the  individuals  or 
cliques  of  speculators  who  happen  to  be  in  control 
or  to  be  quarreling  over  some  money-making 
proposition.  The  real  question  is  of  the  general 
or  universal  effect  of  a  business  system  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  wliole  people.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  call  attention  to  exceptional  financial  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  individuals  wlien  it  is  the  un-^ 
derlying  system  that  should  be  examined. 

WHY    PUBLICITY    IS    DEMANDED. 

*  *  Those  who  manage  trusts  have,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measure,  pursued  a  policy  of  conceal- 
ment. They  have  been  excusable  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  attacked. 
Public  prosecutors,  often  excited  by  demagogi- 
cal motives,  with  the  desire  of  popularity,  have 
attacked  corporations  and  trusts  without  prelim- 
inary investigation  of  the  ground  or  knowledge 
of  the  law.  Most  of  tliese  suits  by  public  pros- 
ecutors have  resulted  in  ridiculous  failure.  But 
in  consequence  it  has  been  given  out  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  failure,  which  was  in  most  cases  antici- 
pated, that  trusts  have  a  mysterious  capacity  of 
resistance  impervious  to  the  weapons  of  the  law. 
Like  the  mediaeval  dragon,  they  are  armed  at  all  , 
points.  But  all  this  is  nonsensical.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  as  new  conditions  arise  in  any 
branch  of  human  activity  old  laws  become  inad- 
equate, but  there  never  has  yet  been  a  time 
when  legislators  have  failed  to  adapt  the  law  to 
new  conditions  when  these  conditions  were  un- 
derstood.    The  first  step  is  to  understand  them. 

PUBLICITY    IN    THE    CASE   OF    BANKS. 

*  <  To  discover  the  real  nature  and  purpose  and 
meaning  of  such  an  economical  activity  as  a  trust, 
it  would  appear  to  be  better  to  study  it  in  its 
ordinary  normal  existence,  and  not  when  stirred 
up  to  an  unusual  kind  of  life  by  hostile  attacks. 
The  publicity  which  the  President  refers  to  is  the 
publicity  of  the  general  operations  of  a  trust, 
similar  to  that  now  required  by  law  as  to  the 
general  operations  of  a  national  bank.  The 
legitimate  business  of  a  bank  is  not  hampered  by 
the  publicity,  nor  is  any  secrecy  necessary  to  the 
inception  of  business  or  as  to  private  dealings 
necessarily  revealed.  Publicity  of  this  kind  is 
the  trail  which  show^s  that  business,  secret  enough 
while  doing,  after  it  is  finished,  was  done  accord- 
ing to  law.  This  trail  is  so  complete  in  the  case 
of  a  bank  that  if  it  indicates  violations  of  law,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  deny  or  evade  * 
sequences  of  them.    Bm\»  \\.  ^%a  \x^w5C^  ^'j 
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a  code  of  laws  suitable  for  the  guidance  of  the 
banking  business  was  formulated.  The  perfection 
of  this  code  is  the  result  of  continual  amendment. 
In  regard  to  so  recent  a  development  of  indus- 
trial method  as  trusts  and  combined  corporations, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  suitable  laws  will  be 
enacted  in  a  moment.  Time  and  trial  will  be 
necessary.  But,  as  the  President  says,  tlie  people 
must  learn  what  these  so-called  monsters  really 
are,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  scare  utterances  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  trust,  or 
of  those  who  seek  to  use  them  as  a  political  issue. 
<*The  utterances  of  the  President  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  usual  party  platform  which,  lack- 
ing real  knowledge,  joins  in  the  scare  outcry  as 
the  easiest  and  safest  political  course." 


WHAT  ORGANIZED  LABOR  HAS  LEARNED. 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Kasley,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
sketches  in  the  October  Mr  Clare's  the  progress  of 
trades- unionism  in  tlie  United  States,  and  sums 
up  the  most  important  lessons  that  have  come  to 
the  organizers  of  labor  through  hard  experience. 
The  first  system  of  regular  annual  conferences 
and  joint  agreements  was  arranged  in  the  year 
1865  by  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  employed 
in  boiling  pig  iron.  The  present  rapid  advance 
of  organized  labor  is  shown  by  a  doubling  in 
membership  within  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Easley  sees,  too.  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  unions,  their  broadening  policies, 
the  conservatism  of  their  leaders,  and  the  result- 
ing joint  conferences  and  agreements  with  em- 
ployers based  on  mutual  concessions.  He  give^ 
many  recent  evidences  of  this  improvement  in 
tlie  situation,  such  as  the  recent  joint  agreement 
between  the  Anrerican  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  for 
hve  yeai*s.  He  shows  how  the  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Mr.  Daniel 
J.  Keefe,  actually  hired  non-union  men  to  replace 
strikers  who  had  broken  a  union  contract.  Mr. 
Easley  says  that  non-union  prejudice  is  dying  out. 
In  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  for  instance,  only 
twenty-five  of  the  thirteen  hundred  agreements 
to-day  restrict  employment  to  union  men.  The 
characteristics  of  the  walking  delegates  are  im- 
proving, the  best  labor  leaders  are  resolutely  op- 
posing any  breaking  of  labor  contracts,  and  they 
are,  too,  denouncing  the  sympathetic  strike. 

A    LABOR    CREED. 

Mr.  Easley  gives  what  he  calls  *<the  revised 
creed  of  organized  labor,"  constfucted  from  the 
lessons  of  practical  experience. 


<*1.  Strikes  are  bad,  and  should  be  a  last 
resort. 

* '  2.  Scales  of  wages  should  be  determined  by 
mutual  concessions  in  conferences  with  employ- 
ers rather  than  by  a  demand  submitted  by  the 
union  as  an  ultimatum. 

*'3.  When  thus  determined,  this  scale  be- 
comes a  contract,  which  is  not  only  as  sacred  as 
any  business  contract,  but  the  violation  of  which 
by  the  union  is  also  the  most  disastrous  blow 
that  can  be  struck  at  the  principle  of  unionism. 

*'4.  Sympathetic  strikes  are  unwise,  because 
they  violate  contracts,  bring  injury  to  friendly 
employers  and  the  friendly  public,  and  arouse 
public  opinion  against  the  organization. 

'•5.  It  is  not  essential  to  a  contract  that  non- 
union men  should  be  excluded  from  employment 
along  with  union  men,  provided  they  receive  the 
same  pay. 

* '  6.  The  union  should  attract  the  non-unionist 
by  persuasion,  not  force,  into  membership. 

**  Violence  in  conducting  a  strike  alienates  the 
public,  brings  the  courts  and  the  militia  to  the 
support  of  employers,  and  reacts  disastrously 
upon  the  union. 

*  <  8 .  Unionists  should  welcome  new  machinery. 

**9.  Unions  should  abandon  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  output,  and  direct  their  attention  to 
questions  of  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  pay. 


THE  RELIEF  SYSTEM  OF  THE  MINE 

WORKERS. 

MANY  contradictory  statements  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  the  relief  fund  among  the  striking 
anthracite  mine  workers.  Very  few  attempts 
have  been  made,  however,  to  ascertain  just 
what  system  of  accounting  is  employed  in  this 
distribution.  The  clearest  statement  of  the 
matter  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl  to  Charities  for  Sep- 
tember 6. 

As  Dr.  Weyl  points  out,  the  relief  system  of 
the  miners  differs  from  that  of  charitable  organi- 
zations in  that  its  central  ide1&  is  *<  militant  rather 
than  charitable.''  That  is  to  say,  the  object  in 
view  is  the  winning  of  the  strike,  rather  than 
the  prevention  of  suffering.  The  principle  of 
absolute  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
has  been  discarded  for  the  principle  of  distribu 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

» *  The  funds  received  by  the  national  organiza. 
tion  were  divided  among  tiie  three  districts  of 
the  anthracite  regions  in  proportion  to  the  num. 
ber  of  mine  workers  in  each,  but  each  of  these 
districts  redistributed  its  quota  according  to  the 
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requirements  of  the  various  locals  composing  it. 
Even  here  a  rough  approximation  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  the  number  of  mine  workers  in  the 
various  locals,  although  some  of  the  locals  de- 
manded less  than  their  share,  while  others,  it  is 
claimed,  have  hitherto  refused  all  aid  whatso- 
ever. In  the  distribution  of  relief  no  discrimina- 
tion has  been  made  against  non-union  miners, 
who  receive  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  the  union 


miners. 


PAYMENT   IN   OBOCEBT    0BDEB8. 


<<The  system  of  accounting  appears  to  be 
))oth  simple  and  effective.  The  district  officers 
have  printed  order  books  in  the  shape  of  check 
books,  with  detachable  orders  and  stubs.  A 
local  makes  a  requisition  for  one  or  more  of 
tliese  books,  and  when  relief  is  granted  the  name 
of  the  recipient  and  the  amount  granted  are 
written  upon  the  order  and  upon  the  remaining 
stub.  The  order  which  the  miner  receives  is 
not  convertible  into  cash,  but  is  accepted  by  the 
local  grocer  in  payment  for  flour,  potatoes, 
meat,  canned  goods,  etc.  The  grocer  fills  out 
the  amounts  and  prices  of  the  goods  received 
upon  the  obverse  of  the  order,  and  both  grocer 
and  miner  sign  this  statement,  thus  minimizing 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  grocer  and  miner  in 
collusion  to  convert  the  order  into  cash  and  sub- 
sequently into  whiskey.  The  grocer  or  other 
small  local  merchant  surrender  the  filled -out 
order  and  receives  his  payment  in  the  form  of  a 
check.  The  local  union  thus  retains  the  orig- 
inal stub,  the  order  accepted  by  the  miner,  the 
miner's  receipt  for  the  groceries  purchased,  and 
the  stub  of  the  check  paid  to  the  grocer.  The 
local  auditing  committee  reviews  the  workings 
of  the  system,  and  the  district  officials  have 
equally  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  distribution 
of  the  funds. 

FOOD    THE    CHIEF    ITEM. 

**The  reduction  of  the  expense  of  relief  is 
carried  to  a  fine  point,  and  relief  is  granted  in  a 
manner  faintly  suggesting  Becky  Sharp's  famous 
plan  of  living  on  nothing  a  year.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  district  wlio  will  not  accept  re- 
lief, and  many  others  to  whom  it  is  not  granted. 
The  great  army  of  those  who  have  left  do  not,  of 
course,  receive  relief,  and  men  who  have  obtained 
work  in  the  region  also  go  without  assistance. 
A  corresponding  reduction  is  made  for  miners 
or  other  mine  workers  who  receive  aid  from  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  whose  daughters  are  employed 
as  servants,  mill  hands,  or  otherwise. '' 

After  making  such  deductions,  the  amount 
granted  bears  an  approximate  proportion  to  the 
food  requirements  of  the  striking  population.    A 


certain  sum  is  allowed  each  single  man,  an  ad- 
ditional sum  for  a  wife,  and  still  another  sum 
for  each  child  or  other  dependent,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  Requirements  of  each. 
Relief  rarely  takes  the  form  of  rent  or  clothing, 
and  nothing  is  paid  on  account  of  fuel,  since  coal 
for  that  purpose  may  be  picked  from  the  culm 
heap. 

EGYPT  FOR  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

ENGLAND'S  administration  of  Egypt  has 
been  so  frequently  cited  as  an  object  les- 
son of  what  colonial  government  should  be.  that 
the  observations  of  an  American  traveler  just 
now  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  all  American 
citizens  who  are  concerned,  as  we  all  should  be, 
in  the  successful  administration  of  our  newly 
acquired  American  dependencies.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  special  timeliness  in  the  article  on 
<*The  Egypt  of  To-day '*  contributed  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  to  the  first 
number  of  the  International  Quarterly ^  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  International  Monthly,  Professor 
Jenks  briefly  relates  the  disasters  of  the  politi- 
cal and  financial  history  of  Egypt  as  a  Turkish 
province,  and  describes  the  ingenious  system 
under  which,  since  1882,  the  country,  while 
nominally  under  the  authority  of  tlie  Khedive, 
has  been  virtually  a  British  protectorate,  if  not 
actually  a  British  dependency.  The  Khedive 
pays  to  his  master,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  about  $3,375,000.  An  advisor) 
cabinet  of  six  ministers,  each  in  charge  of  a  de 
partment,  is  nominally,  in  the  name  of  the  Khe 
dive,  the  law-making  body.  There  is  also  'the 
legislative  council,  to  which  proposed  laws  are 
submitted  for  advice.  There  is  a  general  as- 
sembly meeting  every  two  years,  but  the  only 
power  possessed  by  this  body  is  that  of  making 
suggestions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  important  official  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  an  English  financial  adviser,  who,  with- 
out a  vote,  sits  with  the  cabinet,  must  be  given 
full  information,  and  must  be  allowed  to  give 
advice.  In  each  department  there  is  also  either 
an  English  adviser  or  an  English  permanent 
secretary,  who  must  be  given  full  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  government,  and  must  be 
permitted  to  make  suggestions.  These  all  act 
under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Cromer,  England^s 
diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general.  There  is 
an  English  army  of  occupation  of  some  five 
thousand  troops  holding  the  citadel  whose  guns 
command  the  Khedive's  capital,  and  this,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  lends  effective  support  to  the 
advice  of  the  English  officials.  Furthermore, 
the  Egyptian  army  itself  is  trained  and  com- 
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carry  the  burden,  through  the  various  works 
mentioned,  as  well  as  through  various  other 
helpful  measures,  educative  and  otherwise,  has 
also  been  very  greatly  strengthened.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  has  been  comparatively  little 
lessened,  but  there  have  been  greatly  added  ex- 
penditures in  works  of  public  improvement,  while 
the  strength  to  carry  it  has  been  doubled. 

SOCIAL   BETTERMENT. 

The  improved  financial  situation,  however,  was 
not  the  only  phase  of  the  Egyptian  question  that 
interested  Professor  Jenks.  Since  1894  the  sui:- 
plus  revenues  have  enabled  the  government  to 
take  measui*es  of  social  reform  which,  in  his 
opinion,  may  in  future  be  dwelt  upon  by  writers 
with  even  more  emphasis  than  questions  of 
finance.  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Milner  have 
both  insisted  that  their  government  of  Egypt  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  their 
intention  is  to  teach  the  Egyptians  as  rapidly  as 
possible  how  to  govern  themselves.  Professor 
Jenks  is  convinced  that  this  training  in  self- 
government  is  actually  being  effected,  and  ap- 
parently as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  training  in  the  schools. 
Before  the  English  occupation  great  masses  of 
Egyptians  remained  ignorant.  Over  91  per 
cent,  of  the  males  and  almost  99^  per  cent,  of 
the  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Until 
within  the  last  five  years  public  primary  educa- 
tion Jor  the  poorer  classes,  aside  from  the  mere 
learning  of  the  Koran,  was  almost  unknown.  At 
the  present  time  public  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished everywhere,  and  grants  in  aid  of  these 
schools  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  attendance 
and  the  records  made  by  the  pupils.  Likewise, 
certain  positions  in  the  civil  service  can  be  filled 
only  by  those  who  hold  certificates  from  schools 
of  certain  grades.  As  a  consequence  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  of  interest.  Most  of  the 
teachers  of  these  public  schools  are  Mohamme- 
dan, and  the  schools  are  non-Christian  in  their 
instruction.  The  Koran  is  still  used  as  a  text- 
book for  many  purposes,  but  the  education  is 
practical  in  its  general  nature.  The  children  are 
taught,  besides  reading  and  writing,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences,  and  they  choose  either 
French  or  English  as  the  foreign  language  which 
they  will  learn,  and  that  in  which  they  will  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  more  advanced  studies 
where  Arabic  text- books  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while,  in  the 
earlier  days,  French  was  the  language  more  fre- 
quently chosen,  nearly  all  the  pupils  are  now 
selecting  English.  There  are  also  provisions  for 
training  in  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, etc.     The  law  school  is  the  most  popular, 


while  the  agricultural  college, — although  the  basis 
of  Egyptian  wealth  and  prosperity  is  and  must  al- 
ways be  agriculture, — suffers  from  lack  of  pupils. 
Female  education  has  not  been  neglected,  and 
Professor  Jenks  says  that  we  may  expect  in  the 
near  future  that  instead  of  99^  per  cent,  of  the 
women  being  unable  to  write,  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  of  the  country  will  be  able 
to  give  their  children  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  home,  and  with  the  added  intelligence  and 
wider  outlook  on  the  world's  affairs  that  will 
come  from  their  own  reading,  they  will  be  able 
to  start  their  children  in  the  direction  of  the 
higher  civilization. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OP    JUSTICE. 

The  relations  of  the  official  class  to  the  peas- 
antry have  greatly  improved  in  the  score  of  years 
that  have  elapsed  under  English  occupation. 
Professor  Jenks  alludes  to  the  former  practice  of 
collecting  taxes  from  the  villagers  before  the 
crops  were  ready  for  harvest  and  compelling 
them  to  borrow  the  money  from  a  lender  who 
went  about  with  the  tax  collector  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  the  coming  crops  being  assigned  to 
this  Shylock.  Furthermore,  when  the  cultivator 
had  paid  his  tax,  he  was  never  certain  that  there 
might  not  be  further  assessments  during  the  year. 
As  a  rule  he  had  no  tax  receipt,  which  was  a 
quit-claim  for  any  specified  time,  and  with  his 
ignorance  and  lack  of  support  from  the  govern- 
ment officials,  he  simply  paid  what  he  could  when 
the  tax-gatherer  appeared,  and  paid  again  when 
the  proper  official  made  a  second  demand.  All 
this  has  been  changed.  The  taxes,  while  being 
reduced,  have  been  fixed  ;  the  amount  is  abso- 
lutely determined  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
time  of  payment  is  known.  When  the^peasant 
has  paid  the  tax,  he  is  given  a  receipt  which 
secures  him  from  further  demands  until  the  next 
regular  period. 

Similar  results,  he  says,  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  courts.  In  former  times  the  judges  had 
their  private  rooms,  where  they  received  suitors 
bearing  gifts  before  the  case  was  tried.  The  larger 
present  usually  decided  the  case  in  the  giver's 
favor.  Some  of  the  more  conscientious  judges 
received  equal  amounts  from  both  sides,  and  then 
paid  back  the  bribe  to  the  suitor  losing  the  case, 
thus  insuring  impartiality,  as  they  thought.  But 
this  qualified  system  of  bribing  was  rare  ;  ordi- 
narily the  larger  purse  won.  While  among  the 
native  judges  and  the  lower  courts  there  are  still 
traces  of  this  system.  Professor  Jenks  finds  that, 
on  the  whole,  corruption  is  dying  out,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  already  vanished.  He 
said  there  is  never  any  accusation  brought  against 
the  fair  dealing  of  the  European  judges  in  tf< 
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higher  courts,  save  that  it  is  tliought  that  tliey 
are  at  times  slightly  swayed  by  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  Europeans  or  in  favor  of  CliriBtiana.  This 
is,  however,  admitted  by  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves to  be  not  corruption,  but  only  a  natural 
prejudice,  and  even  this  is  not  charged  except  in 
ibe  rarest  cases.  So  far  as  the  Egyptian  judges 
are  concerned,  tfaei'e  is  a  rigid  sysieni  of  inspec- 
tion of  cases  in  th4  lower  courts  by  English  offi- 
cials ;  and  unjust  judgments  are  now  very  likely 
to  be  discovered.  If  discovered,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  be  upset ;  and  the  unjust  judge,  if  there 
is  evidence  of  corruption,  is  punished.  This 
even-handed  justice  between  ricli  and  jioor  is  an- 
other one  of  the  boons  of  liberty  for  which  Egypt 
thanks  the  Englishman. 

In  dealing  with  criminals,  many  reforms  have 
been  introduced.  Whereas  formerly  prisoners 
of  all  grades,  first  offendei's  and  hardened  crim- 
inals, were  placed  together  and  worked  together, 
the  prisoners  are  now  classified,  with  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  younger  from  the  evil  inilueitce 
of  the  hardened  criminal.  Lighter  sentences  are 
provided  for  first  offenders,  and  there  are  other 
suitable  gradations  of  punishment.  A  reform 
school  for  child  offenders  has  iteen  established, 
which  educates  the  children  in  trades. 


ALFRED  BEIT,  THE  CRCESUS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  BRIEF  character  sketch  of  Alfred  Beit,  the 
associate  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  the  largest 
diamond  merchant  in  the  world,  appears  in  Every- 
body's Magazine  for  October,  from  the  pen  of 
Chalmers  Roberts.  Alfred  Beit  is  only  about 
forty-five  years  old,  and  a  bachelor.  People  say 
he  is  worth  t375, 000,000.  He  came  of  a  Hebrew 
family  in  Hamburg,  went  to  college,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  Hamburg  bank.  After 
this  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Kimberley  and 
rapidly  built  up  a  fortune  in  the  diamond  fields. 
From  the  time  that  Rhodes  consummated  his 
great  consolidation  of  the  Kimberley  diamond 
mines  in  1889,  he  and  Beit  were  in  close  busi- 
ness association,  and  Beit  is  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  famous  Rhodes  will.  The  South  African 
millionaire  is  also  much  the  largest  shareholder 
in  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited.  He  has  never  been 
at  Johannesburg  but  three  or  Four  times,  and  on 
one  of  these  visits  he  gave  a  great  ball  to  three 
hundred  friends,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments ever  seen,  where  every  lady  present 
was  given  a  valuable  diamond  as  a  souvenir. 
Thia  is  entirely  apart  from  his  usual  character, 
for  he  is  a  modest,  retiring  man.  Mr.  Roberts 
aays  he  can  be  sometimes  Been  sipping  a  lemonade 
in  one  of  the  great  reatsurants  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner ;   and  thst  althongh  the  aew^wpers  have 


much  to  say  about  him  in  the  matter  of  his  pur- 
chase of  old  masters,  his  subscriptions  to  the 
opera,  his  gifts  to  charity,  there  is  remarkably 
little  gossip  about  him  personally. 

Mr.  Beit  is  very  small  in  stature,  and  when  he 
was  seen,  as  it  often  happened,  in  company  with 


Mr.  Rhodes,  the  conti-ast  was  almost  ludicrous. 
He  is  as  thorough  and  precise  as  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  general  and  heedless  of  details.  He  is  very 
blonde,  with  prominent  eyes  of  steel  blue,  and  is 
almost  dandyish  in  his  dress.  Both  Rhodes  and 
Beit  began  their  fortunes  with  the  consolidation  of 
the  diamond  mines  ;  but  while  Mr.  Rhodes  left 
off  fortune -making,  and  began  imperial  schemes, 
Mr.  Beit  will  never  reach  the  point  where  he  bos 
money  enough.  He  seems  to  have  no  social  am- 
bition, and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
adding  to  his  immense  possessions  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  These  are  generally  mining 
properties,  but  he  possesses  controlling  intereets 
in  many  street-railway  systems  in  South  Africa, 
Mexico,  Chile,  and  Portugal.  The  actual  figures 
of  Mr.  Beit's  wealth  are  pi'obably  known  to  no 
man  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  only  man  to 
whom  the  Rothschilds  are  willing  to  play  second 
fiddle,  as  in  the  great  De  Deere  Company,  when 
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Mb  holdings  much  exceed  their  own.  <<  Those 
who  do  come  to  know  him  find  him  personally  a 
very  snnny-tempered  man,  well  read,  well  traveled, 
well  groomed,  by  no  means  the  typical  millionaire 
of  fiction  or  the  stage.  He  has  keen  artistic  tastes, 
as  his  house  well  proves.  His  picture  gallery  is 
supposed  to  contain  one  of  the  best  collections  in 
London.  The  house,  which  is  in  no  way  over- 
done, as  London  mansions  so  often  are,  holds  a 
collection  of  Louis  Seize  furniture  which  is  said 
to  be  unequaled." 


AUSTRUN  EXPERIMENTS  IN  STATE 
SOCIAUSM. 

THE  state  socialistic  work  which  is  under- 
taken by  Austria  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina is  described  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
September  by  Mr.  L.  Villari.  This  activity 
shows  itself  in  many  ways.  It  has  increased, 
by  means  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Landesbank, 
the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  to  15,000. 
It  is  also  making  every  effort  to  institute  agri- 
ooltural  improvements,  and  to  establish  a  num- 
ber of  model  farms,  which  are  schools  of  agri- 
culture. But  the  most  curious  experiment  that 
has  been  made  is  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment hotels.  Herr  Von  Kallay  was  very  anx- 
ious to  attract  tourists  to  Bosnia,  and  as  the 
ordinary  landlords  would  not  take  the  risk  of 
building  hotels,  the  government  has  built  them 
on  its  own  account.  These  hotels  are  plain, 
comfortable,  and  well  managed,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently popular  at  certain  seasons  to  be  crowded 
by  tourists,  who  have  come  chiefly  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  Where  there  are  no  hotels,  board 
and  lodging  are  provided  at  the  gendarme  sta- 
tions. Herr  Von  Kallay  has  even  created  a 
state  watering-place,  Ilidze,  with  three  good 
hotels,  a  casino,  and  charming  grounds ;  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  has  been  constructed 
throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  whole  M. 
Villari  thinks  that  the  government  has  done 
very  well  in  its  experiments. 


COLOMBIA  THE  VICTIM  OF  BAD  FINANCE. 

IN  the  September  number  of  tlie  Review  op 
Reviews  (page  357)  some  account  was  given 
of  the  Colombian  revolution.  The  wretched 
financial  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  country 
were  outlined,  and  the  writer  (a  contributor  to 
the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World)  predicted 
that  the  attempt  to  return  to  a  sound  currency 
will  be  more  trying  to  the  Colombian  people  than 
any  financial  question  that  they  have  ever  tried 
to  solve  in  the  past.  A  similar  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review 


for  September,  Sefior  E.  A.  Morales,  who  is  him- 
self a  citizen  of  Colombia. 

Sefior  Morales  shows  that  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  government  (averaging  about  $14,000,000 
for  a  population  of  4,500,000)  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  save  the  country  from  ruin,  if  prop- 
erly administered,  but  so  seriously  were  the  pub- 
lic funds  misapplied  that  the  judges  apd  magis- 
trates of  the  important  Department  of  Panama 
were  left  without  one  cent  on  account  of  their 
salaries  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

<<The  war  budget,  which  in  the  administra- 
tions prior  to  1886  never  reached  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly  in  time  of  peace, 
went  on  inci*easing  until  it  aggregated  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars  (in 
round  figures)  in  the  two  years'  terra  of  1897-98, 
— say,  raore  than  one -third  of  the  revenues,  cal- 
culate'! at  $28/224,000,  for  the  same  term. 

**Wliile  the  War  Department  has  been  ex- 
pending such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rev-  f 
enues,  other  branches,  like  the  external  debt, 
have  been  completely  obliterated  from  the  budget, 
and  the  interests  on  said  debt,  which  in  years 
preceding  1886  were  always  considered  as  sacred 
engagements  even  in  time  of  war,  were  entirely 
neglected.  I  consider  it  no  exaggeration  to  as- 
sert that  some  have  not  been  paid  for  ove]^ 
twenty  years. 

*  *  The  internal  debt,  the  proper  study  of  which 
would  require  much  labor,  because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  forms  under  which  it  has  been  con- 
tracted, has  increased  extraordinarily  by  claims 
for  recognized  services  which  have  not  been  cov- 
ered, supplies,  loans,  and  expropriations,  and  for 
military  recompenses.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
means  selected  to  give  protection  to  the  partisans 
of  the  government. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  IRREDEEMABLE  PAPER. 

*  *  As  I  observed  before,  it  was  not  possible  to 
maintain  this  system  with  the  ordinary  revenue, 
and  it  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emission  of  irredeemable  paper  money  and  the 
institution  of  monopolies.  The  estimated  deficit 
of  $1,312,016  for  the  period  1887-88  increased 
to  $3,435,498.70  in  1897-98,  being  one-eighth 
of  the  revenues.  Although  the  persistence  of  an 
ever-growing  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  country 
would  demand  the  application  of  the  proper  reme- 
dy or  rigorous  economy  from  any  statesman,  in 
Colombia  these  means  were  not  adopted,  because 
the  provoking  lithographic  machines  were  ever 
and  ever  ready  to  cover  the  deficiencies. 

*<  The  terrible  and  inevitable  consequence  was 
not  long  in  making  itself  felt,  for  the  reason 
that  the  economic  laws  are  not  to  be  trifled  with 
with  impunity.     The  paper  money  of  compul- 
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sory  circulation  suffered  a  depreciation  ;  and,  as 
its  exchange  value  fell,  the  government  found 
itself  obliged  to  issue  a  larger  quantity  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  benefit  previously  ol>tained 
for  a  smaller  quantity  ;  for  this  now  deficiency 
it  was  forced  to  make  a  new  issue,  which  caused 
the  same  disastrous  effect  ;  and  this  evil  went  on 
growing  daily  in  alarming  progression.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  taxes,  rents,  and  contribu- 
tions were  payable,  according  to  tariffs  estab- 
lished by  law,  in  the  depreciated  paper,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  these  revenues  dwindled  in  the 
proportion  of  the  rise  in  exchange.  So  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  rents  should  maintain  the  intrin- 
sic value  estimated  in  the  budget,  it  would  have 
been  requisite  to  change  the  tariffs  daily  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  always  in  accordance 
with  the  fluctuations  of  the  paper  money. 

**The  exchange  which  fluctuated  ten  points  at 
the  utmost  when  the  system  was  established  be- 
gan to  vary  a  hundred  points  in  1899,  and  by 
the  year  1900  the  fluctuations  were  counted  by 
the  tliousand  points. 

"•  Commerce,  all  industries,  and  even  the  very 
life  of  the  nation  were  highly  affected  by  this 
situation,  as  may  be  easily  understood  wlien  it  is 
known  that  one  American  dollar  is  equivalent  to 
fifty  dollars  in  Colombian  notes.  Private  credit 
completely  disappeared  on  account  of  these  vio- 
lent fluctuations,  and  as  it  was  and  is  still  pro- 
hibited to  stipulate  any  other  currency  but  the 
notes  in  private  contracts,  commerce  had  to 
choose  between  inaction  and  bankruptcy." 


AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  VS.  SCIENCE. 

MR.  CARL  SNYDER'S  recent  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  upon  American 
inferiorit}'  in  science  has  greatly  impressed  a 
French  writer,  M.  Jean  Jussieu,  who,  in  La 
Revue  for  August,  does  what  Mr.  Snyder  did 
not  attempt, — namely,  gives  the  reasons  why 
America  is  inferior  in  scientific  attainments.  M. 
Jussieu  has  just  returned  from  a  lengthy  stay  in 
the  United  States,  during  which  he  paid  special 
attention  to  American  universities. 

M.  Jussieu  will  have  none  of  the  argument 
that  America  is  too  young  a  country  to  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  science  and  art. 

**  It  is  not  imagined,  I  presume,  that  the  little 
European  comes  into  the  world  with  science  in- 
born or  infused  ?  What  is  the  cause,  then  ? 
That  the  discoveries  of  European  savants  are  not 
immediately  made  known  in  the  United  States  ? 
Not  at  all.  There  are  quantities  of  European 
reviews  in  every  university  or  library  of  any  im- 
portance. Whether  they  are  read  or  not  is  an- 
other matter.      The  opportunity  is  there.  .   .   . 


In  America  there  are  as  many  means  of  doing 
scientific  work  as  in  Europe,  or  more.  The  use 
is  not  made  of  them  that  might  be  made." 

TOO    MrCH    DEMOCRACY    THE   CAUSE    OF    AMERICAN 

INFERIORITY. 

The  French  writer  has  no  doubt  that  the  real 
cause  of  American  scientific  inferiority  is  the  too 
great  triumph  of  democracy. 

"The  idea  of  the  moral  equality  of  citizens 
.  .  .  brings  about  in  most  minds  the  idea  of  in- 
tellectual equality,  which  is  a  profound  error. 
The  result  is  the  hourgeoigisine  (!)  not  only  of  a 
class,  as  in  France,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  . 
Democracy  insures  the  triumph  of  utilitarianism. 
The  formula  of  both  is  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number.  Now.  the  value  of  a  prin- 
ciple depends  entirely  upon  the  person  who 
adopts  it." 

In  the  mouth  of  the  majority  this  principle  has 
merely  come  to  mean  :  "So  long  as  I  do  not  in- 
terfere with  another's  action,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  work  for  him  rather  than  for  my- 
self." 

'  *  It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  means  in  the  mouth 
of  any  one  of  average  intelligence  ;  it  is  the  end 
of  all  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  not  only  in 
science,  but  in  art  and  in  morality." 

THE    CHILDREN    RULE. 

Men  who  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  for  an- 
other man  will  hardly  do  so  for  an  idea,  a  pre- 
cept. Worldly  success,  the  money -making  ideal, 
has  fettered  and  \\\\\  fetter  American  science. 
The  only  scientist  honored  is  he  whose  books  sell 
in  quantities  ;  as  a  conseqc^nce,  the  scientist  must 
appeal  to  an  inferior  public,  write  ''amusing" 
books,  but  not  books  of  high  scientific  value. 
The  professor  must  make  his  lessons  amusing. 
Thoroughness  is  ignored.  **  There  is  never  any- 
thing finished,"  nothing  soiyyte^  says  M.  Jussieu. 

"In  the  United  States,  it  may  be  said,  the 
school  governs  science,  the  masters  govern  the 
school,  the  parents  govern  the  masters,  the  chil- 
dren govern  the  parents, — therefore  the  children 
govern  the  science." 

This  he  considers  good  neither  for  the  children 
nor  science. 

OTHER    CONSEQUENCES    OF    TOO     MUCH     DEMOCRACY. 

All  these  millions  <*  given"  to  American  uni- 
versities are  often  given  because  they  have  first 
been  begged.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
choose  as  university  presidents  men  and  women 
with  large  fortunes,  nominally  because  any  one 
in  such  a  position  ought  not  to  be  troubled  about 
financial  matters,  but  really  because  millionaires 
consort  with  other  millionaires,  and  the  wealthy 
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preeident  will  be  better  able  to  secure  gifts  and 
endowments  for  his  university. 

Again,  there  is  far  too  much  attention  paid  to 
athletics.  A  director  of  football  at  an  American 
university  gets  $6,000  a  year  ;  a  coach,  $1,500  for 
ten  to  twelve  weeks*  work,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Sports  occupy  a  preposterous  amount  of 
space  in  American  papei*s.  New  York  pays  its 
teachers  fairly  well,  but  worse  than  any  other 
form  of  work  not  purely  mechanical.  No  other 
State  pays  them  nearly  so  welk 

AMERIOAN    SCIENTIFIC   WORK    MERELY    ANALYTICAL. 

The  true  scientific  spirit,  according  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  the  synthetic  spirit,  which  sees  like- 
nesses where  the  common  mind  only  sees  diver- 
gences. It  is  this  which  M.  Jussieu  considers  is 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  America.  Here  scienti- 
fic works  are  almost  always  merely  analytical, — 
statistics,  compilations,  etc.,  requiring  an  alto- 
gether lower  order  of  intelligence. 

**  Modern  positivism  has  been  little  understood 
m  America.  Two  very  different  propositions 
have  been  confounded  :  basing  science  on  facts, 
and  making  science  consist  in  facts. '^ 

M.  Jussieu  concludes  by  remarking  that  noth- 
ing is  further  from  him  than  to  wish  to  cast  a 
stone  at  America.  He  merely  tries  to  explain 
that  the  state  of  science  here  is  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  social  conditions.  In  America  *' every 
one  must,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  enter  the  un- 
bearable democratic  mill."  The  American  pro- 
fessor must  waste  endless  time  on  social  distrac- 
tions ;  the  scientist  can  with  diflRculty  avoid 
doing  likewise.  What  waste  of  time  !  What 
strength  spent  in  futile  details  ! 


TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PUEUC 

SCHOOLS. 

THE  advantage  of  some  form  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools, 
to  which  is  committed  the  training  of  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  public-school  children  of  our 
land,  hardly  seems  to  require  demonstration.  It 
is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  Educationists,  however,  are  alive  to 
the  pedagogical  value  of  this  kind  of  training  in 
elementary  schools  ;  a  paper  contributed  by  Su- 
perintendent Joseph  Carter,  of  Champaign,  111., 
to  the  September  number  of  the  Kindergarten 
Magazine  gives  many  excellent  reasons  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  subject  in  school  programmes  and 
at  the  same  time  offers  helpful  suggestions  to 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  latter  we  quote  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 


A    HINT   AS   TO   WHAT   SHOULD    BE    TAUGHT. 

**  Teach  the  children  the  lessons  of  the  soil. 
Tell  them  the  wonderful  story  of  its  origin,  or, 
better  still,  let  them  tell  you  what  they  have  seen 
in  the  field,  and  by  the  brook,  and  then  you  give 
them  the  charming  explanation.  Tell  them  why 
men  plow,  and  what  are  the  reasons  for  cultivat- 
ing tlie  soil,  and  what  methods  of  cultivation  are 
beneficial  and  what  are  decidedly  injurious.  Tell 
them  how  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  may 
affect  its  fertility  ;  and  tell  them  what  elements 
have  been  taken  from  the  soil  when  it  is  worn 
out,  and  how  to  replace  them.  Tell  them  the 
marvelous  story  of  the  important  discovery  of 
modern  times,  a  discovery  which  places  in  the 
hands  gf  every  fanner  a  means,  completely  under 
his  control,  of  drawing  from  the  atmosphere  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  of  fixing  it  in  any 
field  he  may  wish  to  enrich. 

"  It  is  a  story  of  minute  organisms  which  are 
in  the  soil, — or  if  they  are  not  there,  the  farmer 
can  put  them  there, — which  locate  themselves 
upon  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  and  give  these 
plants  power  to  store  up  in  their  roots,  to  be  left 
in  the  soil,  its  most  valuable  constituent  of  plant 
food — nitrogen.  Tell  them  what  the  tassel  and 
the  silk  of  the  corn  are,  and  why  one  is  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk  and  the  other  very  much  below 
it.  Tell  tliem  why  the  blossoms  of  corn,  oats, 
rice,  and  wheat  are  colorless  and  odorless,  and 
why  the  blossoms  of  cotton  and  the  clover  are 
so  beautifully  colored,  and  why  they  have  such 
exquisite  perfume.  Tell  them  what  the  bees  and 
the  bumblebees  are  doing,  and  of  what  superla- 
tive importance  they  are  to  the  existence  of  many 
plants,  and  how  they  are  most  industriously 
serving  man  a  little  by  the  honey  they  make,  but 
vastly  more  in  other  ways  ;  for  they  not  only 
increase  his  apple,  peach,  and  pear  crop,  but  they 
also  aid  in  adding  fertility  to  the  soil." 

All  of  which  presupposes,  we  fear,  a  richer 
equipment  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  than  is 
now  possessed  by  the  majority  of  our  country 
school  teachers. 

EFFECT   ON   SOCIAL    IDEALS. 

Professor  Carter  is  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
to  be  hoped  for  when  once  the  system  is  fairly  at 
work : 

*  *  Who  can  doubt  the  practical  value  of  teach  - 
ing  these  things  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
farmers  of  this  land  ?  Think  how  it  would 
brighten  the  dull  monotony  of  the  lonesome  little 
country  school  to  teach  the  children  to  under- 
stand the  things  about  them  ;  the  weeds  by  the 
roadside  and  the  harm  they  do  ;  the  birds  in  the 
hedge  and  the  good  they  do  ;  the  honeybee  and 
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tlie  white  clover,  the  buiiibli!l>ee  ami  tlio  red 
clover,  and  the  great  vahio  of  the  work  they  ac- 
complish ;  the  angle  wonti  in  the  field  and  its 
work.  These  things  fur  the  cliihl,  and  more 
complex  thinys  for  the  young  man  and  thii  yonng 
woman  of  tlie  farm,  hou-  they  would  chungu  the 
mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of  tin-  future  fHriner 
toward  liis  vocation  !  Instead  of  huing  either  ihe 
discontented  drudge  hmgiug  to  get  l<j  town,  as 
he  so  often  is,  or  of  lieing  the  hard-listed,  grsKp- 
ing  land  gi-abber,  which  some,  alas !  are,  he 
would  be  a  student  wiirktiigjoyou»ly  and  happily 
and  suecessfiilly  in  that  greatest  of  all  laljuraturies 
— a  well-kept  farm." 

WILL  OUR  CITIES  BE  A  MASS  OF  SKY- 
SCRAPERS? 
MR.  lUTliTON  J.  HKNDHICK  contributes 
an  article  on  -■  The  Limiiatiun  ..t  liie  Pro- 
duction of  Sky-Mcrapers"  to  i!ie  (icioln-r  Alluuiir 
Monthhj.  Mr.  lleii<lrick  says  that  the  ima^imi- 
live  pictures  of  our  (xreiit  cities  as  they  will  ap- 
pear twenty-live  or  fifty  years  hence,  as  masses  of 
sky-scraping  office  buildings  twenty  tJj  thirty 
stories  high,  is  not  a  true  one.  lie  says  that 
natural  causes  iiavo  brought  a  pause  to  the  pi-o- 
diiction  of  sky-scriipers  in  New  York  City  at 
least,  and  that  in  future  there  will  be  rather  a 
decrease,  relatively,  in  tiiuir  production. 

This  is  brought  alwut,  he  i-ays,  by  the  factors 
of  light  and  air.  The  tenants  that  occupy  great 
office  huihlings  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for 
light  and  air.  and  it  is  readily  seen  tiiat  if  a 
stKiet  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  twenty  to 
thirty  slory  buildings,  a  majority  of  the  rooms 
in  these  buildings  will  not  have  tiicir  quota  of 
light  and  air.  This  is  so  true  that  nowadays, 
when  a  company  erects  a  huge  structure  in  New 
York  City,  it  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  or  lease 
the  adjoining  proj>erty  to  insure  against  the  erec- 
tion on  this  adjoining  property  of  sky-scrapers 
similar  to  its  own.  Dr.  Hendriek  gives  a  mirnber 
of  examples  where  this  has  be.-n  done  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  shows  that  this  process  will  prove 
a  constantly  growing  limilaiiou  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sky-scrapers.  In  other  words,  whenever 
a  verj-  tall  buihling  goes  up  nowadays,  it  is  apt 
to  make  it  certain  that  adjoining  lands  will  be 
used  for  lower  structures  permanently. 

PLAINNESS    I.M   SKY-aCHAFISK    ARCI[ITECTl.-Kli:. 

This  is,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
highly  desirable,  l)ecanae  the  constructors  of  sky- 
scrapers have  found  out  by  exiR-rienee  that  it  is 
practically  useless  to  attempt  ()rnameniatioii  til 
the  huge  office  buildings,  and  have  come  down  to 
au  absolutely  plain  and  iiionotouous  fa^de  as  the      scrapei 


most  practical  lypi-.  l-'iiitnerly  there  were  attempts 
at  galleries  and  eflorts  to  lessen  the  apparent 
height  of  a  building  by  widening  the  windows 
The  later  structures  do  not  show  such  devices. 
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It  was  found,  among  other  things,  that  higbly 

ed  Iwdeoiiieii  at  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth 

Iditional  attractions  to  tenants; 

The  sVy- 
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I,  therefore,  con- 
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sists  of  a  succession  of  prosaic  stories,  one  upon 
another,  the  whole  rising  sheer  from  earth  heaven- 
ward, its  monotony  unrelieved  by  the  slightest 
ornamentation.  The  largest  office  building  in 
the  world,  the  Broad  Exchange,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Broad  Street  and  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  stories, 
and  occupying  27,000  square  feet  of  ground 
space,  is  the  final  word  in  what  may  be  called 
the  modern  economic  system  of  office  construc- 
tion. The  building  was  erected  by  a  syndicate 
of  operators  as  a  speculative  enterprise,  and  rep- 
resents invested  capital  of  not  far  from  $7,500,- 
000.  Of  that  $7,500,000  hardly  a  dollar  has 
been  spent  in  non-productive  ornamentation  ;  the 
whole  operation  has  been  conducted  with  an  eye 
single  to  rental  income.*' 


A  GREAT  CATTLE  KING  OF  MEXICO. 

SG.  ANDRUS  tells  of  the  greatest  of  the 
•  Mexican  ranch  kings  in  the  October  Na- 
tional Magazine,  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  of  Chihua- 
hua, owns  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000 
acres  of  land,  8,000,000  acres  of  which  are  the 
finest  grazing  land  in  Mexico.  His  brand  marks 
are  on  a  million  head  of  cattle,  half  as  many  sheep, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  horses. 

When  one  leaves  El  Paso  on  the  Mexican 
Central  train,  he  starts  on  the  ranch  of  Terrazas, 
and  rides  through  it  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  gazing  all  day  on  Terrasuia'  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  fattening  on  the  rich  para  grass.  On 
the  ten  mammoth  ranches  of  the  cattle  king  some 
10,000  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  some- 
thing like  100,000  acres  of  his  estate  are  under 
cultivation.  Mr.  Andrus  says  that  Don  Luis, 
it  18  estimated,  is  probably  worth  $200,000,000 
to  $300,000,000,  Mexican  money,  and  has  enor- 
mous holdings  of  bank  stock  and  factory  stock 
in  addition  to  his  pastoral  wealth.  He  is  a  close 
friend  of  President  Diaz,  and  a  power  finan- 
cially and  politically.  Mr.  Andrus  says  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  grazing  industry  in  Mex- 
ico, and  that  it  will  come  into  powerful  compe- 
tition with  the  cattle-raising  in  our  Southwest. 
At  present  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican 
cattle  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  Se&or 
Terrazas  has  done  a  great  deal  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  cattle  industry  of  his  country,  inducing 
dhe  government  to  remove  the  tax  on  blooded 
cattle,  and  importing  blooded  bulls  from  the 
States  by  the  carload.  He  is  teaching  the  Mex- 
icans to  use  dressed  meats.  They  are  the  great- 
est meat -eaters  on  earth,  but  kill  their  beef  one 
hour  and  eat  it  the  next.  Don  Luis  has  built  in 
Chihuahua  a  large  modem  packing  house,  the 
only   one   in    Mexico.     This  packing  house  is 


manned  by  American  workmen  and  superintend- 
ents. 

Don  Luis  is  a  sturdy  man  of  seventy -three,  but 
still  supervises  personally  his  vast  interests.  He 
knows  to  the  last  detail  the  factors  of  income 
and  outgo.  Just  now  he  is  intent  upon  the 
problems  of  irrigation,  and  has  recently  spent 
$300,000  in  constructing  four  resen(oirs  to  save 
the  loss  of  cattle  that  always  comes  in  a  dry 
season. 


THE  NAVY'S  GREATEST  NEED. 

IT  is  a  strange  but  undeniable  fact  that  what 
many  naval  officers  and  experts  regard  as 
the  American  navy's  most  urgent  need  at  the 
present  time  is  hardly  understood  at  all  by  the 
general  public.  The  press  gives  full  infonnation 
about  the  ships  and  guns,  but  very  slight  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  manning  and  officering 
of  these  ships  and  guns, — or,  as  the  French  say, 
the  personnel.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Lieut. -Com. 
Roy  C.  Smith,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  September,  to  inform  the  public  on 
this  latter  phase  of  the  naval  problem,  and  to 
show  tlie  need  of  men  transcends  in  importance 
the  need  of  material  equipment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Smith  makes  so  strong 
a  case  that  we  wonder  how  Congress  could  so 
long  have  remained  blind  to  the  real  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  The  facts  of  the  matter,  as 
stated  by  this  officer,  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  navy  is  limited 
by  law.  While  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  has 
doubled  and  trebled,  the  number  of  sea-going 
officers  has  not  been  increased  at  all,  and  that  of 
the  enlisted  men  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Elach 
session  of  Congress,  as  a  rule,  sees  an  increase 
in  the  tonnage,  while  the  increases  in  the  men 
have  come  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  officers.  The  personnel  act  of 
1899  made,  it  is  true,  a  slight  increase,  but  the 
vacancies  thus  created,  owing  to  a  lack  of  gradu- 
ates, have  never  been  filled.  It  is  as  if  a  line  of 
merchant  ships  had  ten  vessels  in  its  service,  all 
suitably  manned,  and  then  gradually  increased 
its  fleet  to  thirty  vessels  ;  but  as  each  new  ship 
is  added  its  officers  and  men  were  drawn  from 
the  older  ships,  without  any  increase  of  the  total 
number.  How  long  could  this  sort  of  thing 
go  on  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  Congress  at  its  last  session 
provided  for  an  addition  of  3,000  enlisted  men, 
bringing  up  the  total  of  enlisted  men  and  boys 
to  28,000.  It  is  explained,  however,  that  this 
number  was  thought  to  be  temporarily  adequate 
only  because  it  was  expected  that  a  number  of 
ships  would  be  out  of  commission  or  laid  up  for 
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repairs.  The  total  completed  tonnage  of  the 
navy  on  January  1,  1902,  was  481,967  tons. 
This  would  give  a  ratio  of  60  men  per  1,000 
tons  of  shipping.  Taking  into  account  the  au- 
thorized tonnage  as  shown  by  the  last  Navy 
Register,  this  same  ratio  would  require  a  force 
of  45,000  men  and  boys  for  the  750,000  tons. 

HOW    SHALL    THE    SHIPS    BE    OFFICERED  ? 

The  problem  of  officers  is  far  more  grave.  As 
already  stated,  there  has  been  no  increase  what- 
ever in  the  number  of  sea-going  officers  since  the 
davs  of  wooden  steamers.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
period  of  twelve  years  is  required  to  make  an 
efficient  lieutenant,  beginning  at  boyhood.  Com- 
mander Smith  thus  describes  the  difficulties  in 
whicli  the  navy  now  finds  itself  : 

*  *  In  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  already  referred  to,  it  is  shown  that 
1,026  additional  line  officers  will  be  needed  by 
the  time  all  the  ships  then  authorized  shall  be 
finished,  and  the  estimate  is  stated  lo  be  at  least 
30  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  practice  abroad  for 
ships  in  commission.  As  the  navy  then  consisted 
of  1.042  line  officers,  counting  the  cadets  doing 
sea  duty,  it  meant  that  the  number  of  officers 
would  have  had  to  be  doubled  in  about  three 
years  from  that  time,  or  in  two  years  from  now. 
The  1,042  officers  then  on  the  list  had  been  in 
training  anywhere  from  four  to  forty-eight  years. 
In  the  next  two  years  an  equal  number  must  be 
added  to  the  list  to  bring  up  the  total  strcMigth 
to  a  minimum  of  efficiency  !  The  problem  is  an 
impossible  one.  It  means  that  there  has  been 
great  shortsightedness  in  the  past,  but  with  that 
we  are  not  now  concerned. 

*' For  the  future,  while  1,020  trained  officers 
cannot  be  provi<led  in  two  years,  still  something 
may  be  done,  and  it  should  be  done  at  once, 
for  every  year  of  delay  means  the  chance  of  na- 
tional humiliation,  which  may,  however,  possibly 
be  avoided  by  acting  now.  From  the  figures 
quoted, — that  is,  2,008  officers  and  750,000  tons  of 
shipping, — and  as  in  the  case  of  the  enlisted  men 
they  are  an  exceedingly  moderate  estimate,  made 
by  considering  the  individual  ships  and  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  nations,  the  proper  ratio  of  line 
officers  to  tons  of  shipping  is  seen  to  l>e  about  3 
officers  per  1,000  tons.  This  <loes  not  mean  that 
all  the  officers  are  required  for  sea  duty.  There 
are  some  technical  duties  in  connection  with  ad- 
ministration and  the  preparation  of  ships  that 
will  always  require  some  officers  to  be  ashore. 
Also,  a  small  reserve  will  be  needed  to  allow  for 
sickness,  leave,  and  the  interchange  of  duties. 
The  total  figure  quoted  above, — that  is,  2,068  offi- 
cers,— was  made  up  of  1,479  officers,  or  71  per 
cent.,  at  sea;  425,   or  21    per  cent.,   on  shore 


duty;  and  164,  or  8  per  cent.,  as  a  reserve. 
The  total,  as  has  been  seen,  amounts  to  3  officers 
per  1,000  tons,  which  ratio  should  be  authorized 
by  law,  as  has  been  recommended  in  the  case  of 
the  enlisted  men,  1  officer  for  every  20  men,  3 
officers  and  60  men  for  every  1,000  tons  of  com- 
pleted and  authorized  shipping,  the  tonnage  to 
be  ascertained  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  and  the  quotas  of  officers  and  men  to  hold 
for  that  year.  The  above  refers  only  to  line  offi- 
cers, though  the  same  reasoning  applies  equally 
to  the  staff  corps." 

The  only  feasible  means  of  relief  would  seem 
to  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy appointments.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary, 
however,  that  Congress  and  the  people  should  be 
aroused  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 


THE  ENGINEER'S  PLACE  IN  THE  BRITISH  AND 

AMERICAN  NAVIES. 

THE  British  Admiralty  order  of  January  9 
last,  directing  that  in  future  certain  ma- 
chinery is  to  pass  from  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  engineer  officer  to  that  of  the  gunnery  or  tor- 
pedo lieutenants,  respectively,  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  ("harles  M.  Johnson  in  the 
Phi  (I  inter  in  (J  Magazine  for  September. 

TUK    engineer's    GRIEVANCE. 

Mr.  Johnson  thus  sets  forth  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  British  navy  : 

•'  Kvery  reading  man  knows  that  for  many 
years  the  engineering  department  of  the  navy  has 
l>een  in  a  more  than  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  it 
has  been  in  a  state  of  partial  collapse.  It  is  not 
from  one  public  paper  alone  that  the  trumpet 
sound  of  danger  has  come.  Every  correspondent 
who  has  been  permitted  to  accompany  the  ships 
on  the  summer  cruise  or  in  the  autumn  ma- 
noeuvres, has  to  a  greater  or  less  ex  tent,  played  on 
the  same-  note.  Some,  like  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, have  not  hesitated  to  '  call  a  spade  a  spade.' 
They  have  manfully  and  impartially  endeavored 
to  bring  home  to  the  '  man  in  the  street '  the  de- 
plorable weakness  and  inefficiency  of  this  branch 
of  the  navy.  Public  men  of  all  classes  have 
joined  in  protest  against  this  paralyzing  state  of 
affairs  in  Great  Britain's  fii-st  and  only  line  of 
defense. 

*'  And  what  has  been  the  result,  as  far  as  the 
Admiralty  is  concerned,  of  all  this  great  con- 
sensus of  thought  and  opinion  ?  Has  it  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  one  single  disability  from, 
or  in  adding  ovim  1  per  cent,  of  either  officers  or 
men  to,  this  dangerously  undermanned  branch 
of  the  service  ?  Has  it  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  chief  engineer  by  giving  him  a  staff  ol 
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better-trained  units,  although  no  added  numbers  ? 
Has  it  in  any  way  met  the  need  of  the  engineer 
for  greater  authority  and  more  control  over  his 
staff  ?  In  fine,  has  the  board  done  anything  to 
meet  this  widespread  and  public  demand  for 
reformation  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
navy  ?" 

**If,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  **  these  questions 
were  put  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  they 
would  doubtless  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  **as  a  member  of  this  overworked,  under- 
manned, slighted,  barely  tolerated  class,  I  not 
only  answer  it  in  the  negative,  but  I  must  go 
further  and  charge  the  Admiralty  with  deliber- 
ately sacrificing  the  national  interests  and  the 
empire's  safety  to  the  professional  interests  and 
prejudices  of  their  own  class — the  sailor  element. " 

NO    REPRESENTATION    AT   HEADQUARTERS. 

The  reason,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  new  or- 
der is  not  far  to  seek.  All  the  four  sea-lords 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  sections  to  which 
by  the  new  order  is  to  be  committed  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  machinery  and  weapons 
taken  away  from  the  engineer,  who  from  their 
first  introduction  into  the  service  has  had  them 
in  charge. 

**  The  Admiralty  have  for  years  set  their  faces 
resolutely  against  increasing  the  engineer  staff. 
Why  ?  Because  if  they  permitted  the  engineer 
department  to  grow  to  its  legitimate  proportions, 
— proportions  corresponding  to  the  multifarious 
duties  which  naturally  and  properly  belong  to  it, 
— it  would  quickly  equal  in  numbers,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  the  sailor  element.  When  we  re- 
member that  in  the  present  day  everything  is 
done  as  far  as  may  be  by  mechanical  means, — 
that  is,  by  the  engineer,  and  that  all  the  sailor 
is  left  to  do  is  to  fight  the  guns  and  keep  the 
ship  clean, — are  we  not  naturally  surprised  to 
find  that  the  ratio  between  the  sailor  and  the 
engineer  branches  respectively  is  as  4  to  1  ? 
Again  I  ask,  why  ?  Because  command  of  men 
means  power,  and  needs  authority  to  wield  that 
power.  The  engineer  has  no  executive  or  mili- 
tary authority, — he  is  a  civilian  I  He  can  do 
nothing  to  reward  or  punish  any  member  of  his 
staff. " 

A    VITAL   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Johnson  asks,  **  Ts  machinery  of  any  sort 
likely  to  be  as  eflBciently  handled,  to  give  as 
good  results,  or  to  last  as  long  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs  as  in  those  of  experts?"  A  naval  en- 
gineer, before  he  is  considered  competent  to  un- 
dertake the  independent  charge  of  machinery, 
must  spend  five  or  six  years  in  the  workshops  at 
Keyham  ;  then  for  some  ten  years  he  acts  as  as- 


sistant engineer  at  sea  under  the  orders  of  a  su- 
perior engineer.  After  this  he  is  considered 
eligible  for  an  appointment  in  charge  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  gun  or  torpedo  boat.  This  training 
cannot  be  contemplated  for  the  executive  officer 
in  the  new  order. 

A    WELCOME    CONTRAST. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Mr.  Walter  M.  Mc- 
Farland's  paper  upon  * '  The  Naval  Engineer  of 
the  Future,"  which  immediately  precedes  Mr. 
Johnson's  gloomy  article.  Mr.  McFarland  was 
for  a  long  time  an  engineer  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  much  happier 
state  of  things  prevailing  there.  Criticising  Mr. 
Johnson's  article,  he  says  : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  missed 
the  point  that  the  Admiralty  regulation  trans- 
ferring certain  strictly  engineering  work  to  ex- 
ecutive officers  is  really  an  admission  that  military 
titles  are  not  inconsistent  with  engineering  duty, 
and  that  consequently  this  move  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  admission,  although  a  half-hearted 
and  very  unsatisfactory  one,  that  the  claims  of 
the  engineers  are  just.  In  view  of  the  outcome 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  recent  Admiralty  regulation  should 
really  be  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  British 
engineers,  but  it  should  not  cause  them  to  relax 
their  efforts  to  secure  their  proper  standing." 

ONE    REALLY    STRONG    CIVILIAN. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  always  careful  to  exclude  Lord 
Selborne  and  Mr.  Arnold -Forster  from  his  criti- 
cisms, on  the  ground  that,  being  civilians,  they 
cannot  do  anything  except  act  on  the  advice  of 
experts.  The  present  fortunate  state  of  things 
in  the  American  navy  is  chiefly  due  to  President 
Roosevelt's  initiative  when  he  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  **  A  really  strong  civilian 
has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  at  the  facts  of 
these  technical  matters,"  says  Mr.  McFarland. 

AN   AMALGAMATION. 

The  reform  introduced  by  President  Roose- 
velt is  really  an  amalgamation  between  the  en- 
gineer and  the  executive  officer.  To  quote  his 
own  words  : 

<*  Every  officer  on  a  modem  war  vessel  in  real- 
ity has  to  be  an  engineer,  whether  he  wants  to 
or  not.  Everything  on  such  a  vessel  goes  by 
machinery,  and  every  officer,  whether  dealing 
with  the  turrets  or  the  engine-room,  has  to  do 
engineer's  work.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason 
for  having  a  separate  body  of  engineei:s,  respon- 
sible for  only  a  part  of  the  machinery.  What  we 
need  is  one  homogeneous  body^  ^VV  ol  ^\>s«Rk 
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members  are  trained  for  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  modern  line  officer. 
The  midshipman  will  be  grounded  in  all  these 
duties  at  Annapolis,  and  will  be  perfected  like- 
wise in  all  of  them  by  actual  work  after  gradua- 
tion. We  are  not  making  a  revolution  ;  we  are 
merely  recognizing  and  giving  shape  to  an  evo- 
lution which  has  come  slowly  but  surely  and 
naturally,  and  we  propose  to  reorganize  the  navy 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  course  of  the 
evolution  itself." 


respect  and  imperial  position,  she  must  be  pie> 
pared  to  face  heavy  sacrifices  when  necessary,  or 
this  influence  will  decay." 


THE  SEA  THE  ONLY  BATTLEFIELD. 

A  HITHERTO  unsuspected  corollary  of  M. 
Bloch's  doctrine,  that  the  improvement  of 
weapons  will  render  land  war  on  a  great  scale 
practically  impossible,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Com- 
mander G.  A.  Ballard,  R.  N.,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Instituiion  for  August. 
Every  campaign,  excepting  those  which  are  waged 
by  overwhelming  numbers  against  a  comparatively 
few  resolute  combatants,  will  result  in  stalemate. 
Granting  that  this  is  so,  says  Commander  Bal- 
lard, what  follows  ?  All  future  wars  will  bo 
fought  out  at  sea.  Military  men  have  brought 
their  art  or  profession  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion that,  given  forces  of  comparative  equality, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  bring  matters  to 
a  deadlock.  Therefore  the  deciding  battles  of 
the  future  will  be  fought  out  on  the  sea,  where 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  fight  to  a  finish.  Com- 
mander Ballard  thus  summarizes  his  own  con- 
clusions : 

*<  Firstly,  if  his  ideas  prove  to  be  wholly  cor- 
rect, and  hostile  operations  between  equally 
matched  armies  reach  at  length  a  condition  of 
deadlock,  the  influence  of  sea  power  as  an  alter- 
native force  in  the  mutual  relations  of  states  will 
become  not  only  greater,  but  paramount.  Sec- 
ondly, if  his  ideas  are  only  correct  in  a  modified 
form,  the  reluctance  to  face  the  sufferings  of 
land  attack,  even  when  it  has  pros|>ects  of  ulti- 
mate success,  will  still  heighten  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  resort  to  the  alternative,  al- 
though in  a  correspondingly  modified  form.  In 
either  case  the  results  will  be  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain  so  long  as  she  maintains  her  maritime 
strength  unimpaired  ;  and,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  seem,  if  M.  de  Bloch  were  even  approxi- 
mately correct  in  his  views,  her  influence  on 
European  politics,  although  not  herself  a  great 
military  power,  will  be  enhanced  rather  than  di- 
minished by  scientific  improvements  in  military 
weapons.  But  if  his  views  are  correct,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  future  will  be  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sea  power  of  other  countries  as 
well ;  and  if  Englwd  is  to  maintain  her  self- 


GENERAL  VON  GOLTZ  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

I^HE  European  reviews  continue  to  discuss 
the  military  lessons  of  the  Boer  War.  The 
Deutsche  Revue  for  August  opens  with  an  article 
on  this  topic  by  General  von  Goltz,  the  famous 
soldier  who  reorganized  the  Turkish  army,  and 
who  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
authorities  in  Germany. 

LESSONS    FOR    GERMANY. 

The  general  discusses  the  war  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  teaching  value  for  the  German 
army.  He,  however,  points  out  that  there  is 
much  more  to  be  learned  from  it  than  tactics  and 
strategy.  When  a  small  nation  of  farmers  and 
shepherds — numbering  less  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Munich  or  Cologne — wages  war  for  almost 
three  years  against  the  first  world  power,  and 
forces  it  to  put  forth  the  greatest  efforts,  the 
matter  deserves  attention.  The  nature  of  the 
scat  of  war  explains  a  good  deal,  but  not  all. 
The  difficulties  of  transport,  etc.,  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but,  after  all,  the  area  was  not  large 
enough  to  be  the  sole  cause  why  such  a  huge 
army  was  needed. 

How  can  the  reported  astonishing  shooting  of 
the  Boers  be  the  cause?  An  experienced  Euro- 
pean officer  who  went  through  the  war  told  the 
general  that  the  average  shooting  was  no  higher 
than  in  the  German  army.  The  tradition  has 
also  been  long  ago  destroyed  that  the  Boers  met 
every  danger  fearlessly.  Robust  health  and  a 
good  eye  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  success.  It 
is  also  wrong  to  seek  the  explanation  in  the  ab- 
normal unskillfulness  of  the  English  troops. 
While  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  is  open  to 
much  criticism,  the  earlier  leaders  were  almost 
obliged  to  divide  their  forces  in  order  to  save 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley.  As  regards  the  be- 
havior of  the  English  troops,  the  above-men- 
tioned officer  said  that  thev  behaved,  when  at- 
tacking,  just  as  did  the  Germans  at  mancduvres. 

THE    ARTILLERY. 

The  first  fact  which  was  noticeable  is  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  English  in  artillery.  This  point  is  even 
more  important  than  the  infantry  fights.  The 
German  field  artillery  has  been  greatly  strength* 
ened  recently,  and  in  consequence  the  matter  has 
a  double  interest.  The  Napoleonic  lesson  was 
that  artillery  should  be  massed.  The  Boer  War 
teaches  the  contrary.     The  numerically  inferior 
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guns  of  the  Boers  again  and  again  checked  the 
British  artillery  attack,  and  the  preparation  for 
an  infantry  attack  by  concentrated  artillery  fire 
proved  futile.  The  explanation  is  that  with  mod- 
ern weapons  the  danger  lies  in  having  the  guns 
too  close  together,  and  the  lesson  is  that,  unless 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  room,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  guns.  An  oflBcer  who  fought 
at  Beaugency — where  the  cannonade  was  parti- 
cularly fierce — said  that  the  noise  of  the  guns  at 
Colenso  preceding  the  infantry  attack  made  the 
row  he  beard  in  1870  sink  into  insignificance. 
Every  one  thought  that  the  Boers  were  annihi- 
lated, as  the  dust  made  by  the  bursting  shells 
entirely  covered  the  spot  where  they  were.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  any  damage  was  done  at 
all.  **The  only  question  is,*' said  he,  *'if  the 
nerves  of  German  soldiers  could  stand  the  strain 
when  such  a  rain  of  fire  was  descending  on  them. 
I  rather  doubt  it ;  but  the  Boers,  it  is  well  known, 
have  no  nerves  !  " 

THK    INFANTRY. 

The  war  has  repeated  the  lesson  that  a  defend- 
ing army  has  all  the  advantage  in  a  frontal  at- 
tack, and  that  a  bold  defender  in  a  good  position 
can  hold  out  against  tremendous  odds.  The 
same  lesson  may  be  learned  for  infantry  as  for 
artillery, — namely,  that  the  old  massing  methods 
must  be  abandoned.  At  last  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that,  with  modern  weapons,  it  is 
impossible  to  attack  without  cover.  None  of 
these  points  are  new;   they  were  only  emphasized. 

MOUNTED     INFANTRY. 

The  -use  of  mounted  infantry  was,  however, 
quite  new.  The  resistance  which  small  mobile 
parties  can  offer  to  a  huge  orderly  army,  which 
overruns  the  land  and  occupies  the  towns,  de- 
serves close  attention.  Such  a  possibility  could, 
however,  hardly  ocour  in  Europe,  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  are  absent, — namely,  huge  space, 
sparsely -populated  country,  natural  hiding-places, 
and  an  immobile  enemy.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  huge  numbers  are  not  so  necessary 
in  war  as  is  at  present  considered  to  be  the  case. 
He  points  out  that  in  the  Franco-German  War 
the  **war  madness"  was  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  foe  to  the  Germans.  Tt  is  on  such  oc- 
casions that  men  like  Botha,  De  Wet,  Delarey, 
and  Beyers  come  to  the  front. 

FAILURE    AND    SUCCESS. 

The  Boers  failed,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
he  assigns  is  that  they  defended  only,  never  at- 
tacked. Their  object  was  to  retain  what  they 
had,  their  opponents'  object  was  to  take  their 
country.    We  learn,  says  General  von  Goltz,  with 


much  greater  pleasure  from  the  Boers,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  lessons  of  the  English. 
Why  did  they  win  ?  Because  when  they  go  in 
for  a  thing  they  stick  to  it,  no  matter  how  much 
it  costs  them/  An  Englishman  wrote  him,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  : 

*  *  Africa  is  necessary  for  our  future,  and  we 
cannot  allow  an  enemy  to  be  at  the  back  of  our 
colonies  there.  If,  therefore,  100,000  men  are 
not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  republic,  we  will 
send  200,000  ;  and  if  200,000  are  not  enough, 
we  will  send  300,000." 

THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    WAR. 

^  <  Leading  English  statesmen  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  took  the  right  moment  to  begin. 
The  American- Spanish  war  had  been  used  by 
them  very  cleverly  in  order  to  get  into  good  re- 
lations with  their  American  cousins,  so  that  they 
should  not  disturb  things.  The  shrinking  from 
war  of  the  Continent,  where  the  great  powers 
kept  the  balance  even  by  mutual  mistrust,  was 
plain  to  their  eyes.  The  Eastern  troubles  of  the 
last  few  years  had  proved  how  great  powers, 
even  when  apparently  united,  can,  nevertheless, 
paralyze  one  another.  Russia,  who  could  have 
vetoed  the  war  the  soonest  of  all,  was  not  to  be 
feared  because  of  her  ^peace-loving  monarch. 
Such  a  moment  was  not  likely  to  occur  again  for 
another  hundred  years,  and  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  were  not  only  quick  to  see  it,  but  re- 
solved to  use  it  regardless  of  consequences. 
That  was,  perhaps,  morally  not  very  beautiful, 
in  any  case  not  very  magnanimously  managed, 
but  it  was  logical  statesmanship.^' 


TOLSTOY  THROUGH  FRENCH  EYES. 

**n^H.  BENTZON"  (Madame  Blanc)  con- 
i-  tributes  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a 
^harming  paper  on  Tolstoy,  with  whom  she  spent 
a  day  during  a  recent  visit  to  Russia.  She  de- 
scribes with  what  eagerness  she  went  forward  to 
meet  the  great  man  who,  <<  tall  and  vigorous,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us  ;  far  more  remarkable  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  of  his  portraits  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  for  no  painter  has  been  able  to 
present  adequately  the  leonine  structure  of  the 
head,  the  quaint,  powerful  aspect  of  the  flowing 
beard,  the  rough- hewn  features  gathered  together 
under  the  broad  forehead  of  the  great  imagina- 
tive thinker.  ...  In  the  smile  there  is  much 
kindness,  and  the  homely  blouse  of  the  peasant 
cannot  conceal  the  manners  of  the  grand  seigneur.^' 
She  also  gives  a  rapid  word-picture  of  Countess 
Tolstoy  :  *  *  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  here  is 
a  woman  of  the  world,  affable,  gifted  with  good 
sense,   still  youthful   (she  is  twenty -five  ^«ax& 
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younger  than  her  husband),  and  while  quite  able 
to  hold  her  own  with  the  great  man,  holding  loy- 
ally to  his  side  in  the  moment  of  peril.  The 
whole  woman  is  summed  up  in  a  phrase  once  at- 
tributed to  lier  :  '  When  I  first  married  Count 
Tolstoy  I  was  very  simple  in  my  habits,  and  I 
always  traveled  second  class  :  but  as  his  wife  he 
compelled  me  to  go  first.  Now  he  expects  mo 
to  travel  third  ;  1  myself  prefer  my  old  mode  of 
going  second  class  !  '  *' 

LITERARY    JUDGMENTS. 

Tolstoy  discussed  with  Madame  Bentzon  the 
literature  of  France.  He  spoke  with  bitter  irony 
of  the  more  extravagant  symbolistic  and  natural- 
istic writers  of  the  present  day,  but  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  pliilosophical  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  ceniurv,  notablv  of  Rousseau.  Of 
comparatively  modern  French  writers  he  prefers 
Balzac  ;  and  though  full  of  enthusiasm  concern- 
ing Maupassant,  deplores  his  choice  of  subjects, 
considering  that  the  feminine  element  influences 
far  too  much  the  mo«lern  F'rench  novelists.  He 
spoke  with  respect  and  liking  of  the  thoughtful 
and  sincere  work  of  Edouard  Rod,  and  also  of 
that  of  the  brothers  Margueritte.  Tolstoy's  fa- 
vorite novelist  is  Charles  Dickens.  "With  him  he 
feels  in  complete  sympathy,  for  Dickens  always 
took  the  side  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the 
unfortunate.  He  reserved  all  his  anger  and  con- 
tempt for  Kipling,  to  whom  he  even  denied 
talent ;  but  then  it  must  be  renieml)ered  that 
Tolstov  has  an  intense  horror  of  warfare,  and 
this  although — or,  perhaps,  because — he  himself 
took  part  as  a  combatant  in  the  Crimean  War. 

RELIGIOUS    VIEWS. 

During  the  course  of  this  interesting  interview 
Tolstoy  spoke  at  great  length  of  religion.  He  is 
horrified  to  think  that  in  France  the  school  chil- 
dren are  in  future  to  l>e  taught  nothing  concern- 
ing God.  He  is  an  ardent  Christian,  or  rather 
an  ardent  Gospeller  ;  the  four  Gospels  alone,  he 
saySy  should  suffice  for  the  conduct  of  life. 
Countess  Tolstoy  listens  to  her  husband's  reli- 
gious views  in  silence ;  she  has  remained,  in 
spite  of  her  fine  letter  apropos  of  the  excommu- 
nication of  Tolstov,  sincerelv  Greek- Orthodox, 
and  she  refused  to  copy,  when  acting  as  her  hus- 
band's secretary,  a  passage  in  *' Resurrection,'* 
dealing  with  the  Mass,  of  which  she  disapproved. 

PETTY    PERSECUTION'S. 

Concerning  Tolstoy's  future  plans,  he  informed 
Madame  Bentzon  that  he  intended  to  write  a  se- 
quel to  **  ResufnKJtion,''  but  that  before  h«  did 
so  he  had  much  to  write,  —  ••  Enough  to  take  up 
my  time  for  the  next  forty  years,'*  lie  said,  smil- 


ing. At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  in  edit- 
ing his  diary,  and  he  is  also  writing  a  « <  Mani- 
festo on  Liberty  of  Conscience. "  He  spoke  with 
indulgent  kindness  of  those  who  persecuted  him, 
but  his  wife,  with  indignation,  read  their  French 
visitor  a  letter  from  the  local  pope,  or  priest,  im- 
ploring her  to  insure  Tolstoy's  conversion  before 
death  supervened  !  In  the  neighborhood  of 
whatever  place  they  happen  to  be  staying  all  the 
popes  preach  against  Tolstoy  and  his  works,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Simferopol,  in  the  course  of  a 
sermon  delivered  in  his  cathedral,  declared  him 
to  be  an ti- Christ ! 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DANTE  ON  ART. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
is  a  discussion  of  the  influence  which  Dante  exer- 
cised on  the  art  of  his  century.  Mr.  Addison 
McLeod  writes  : 

^*  To  all  who  know  anything  of  Tuscan  art, 
the  names  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  are 
household  words.  Yet  the  ideas  connected  with 
them  are  apt  to  be  merely  scattered  and  vague, 
or  else  the  over-emphasized  perceptions  of  some 
strong  mind  which  has  made  one  of  them  its 
especial  study.  Let  it  be  allowed  us  to  particu- 
larize in  a  general  way. 

*' Cimabue  was  a  painter  of  purely  religious 
pieces,  with  no  attempt  at  naturalism,  but  a  very 
definite  seeking  after  beauty.  Giotto  was  both 
much  witler  in  scope  and  intensely  realistic  in 
aim :  striving  by  all  his  powers — imperfect 
though  they  were — to  paint  life  as  it  is.  His 
symbolism,  when  it  comes,  is  plain  and  direct, 
usually  expressed  in  single  figures.  Next  after 
him  comes  Simone  Memmi.  He  has  made  no 
advance  as  a  craftsman,  and  has  only  become 
more  introsp(?ctive  and  thoughtful.  Then  comes 
the  period  with  which  we  propose  to  deal. 

THE    WORK    OP    ORCAGNA. 

*  *  There  is  a  spirit  very  clearly  visible  to  the 
visitor  in  Florence,  and  though  he  may  connect 
it  with  no  very  definite  time,  he  does  with  one 
name.  viz. ,  that  of  Orcagna.  It  is  a  spirit,  sug- 
gestive but  unmistakable  ;  betrayed  rather  by 
<'hange  of  mood  than  change  of  subject,  tbough 
it  has  to  a  large  extent  introduced,  instead  of  the 
painting  of  life  actual,  the  symbolical  treatment 
of  all  that  connects  it  with  things  beyond.  Even 
subjects  of  a  more  ordinary  kind,  however,  are 
given  a  mystic  turn.  We  notice  strange  beaata 
about  the  fringes  of  the  picture,  stray  unoouth 
demons  intruding  here  and  there,  giving  ns  the 
feeling  that  there  are  gentlemen  of  their  kind  in 
abundance  lurking  outside.      AVhat  is  the  cauM 
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of  this  new  and  hardly  wholesome  atmosphere  ? 
Where  are  we  to  realize  it  ?  Whence  are  we  to 
trace  it  ?  As  an  artistic  influence,  how  admir- 
able is  it  ? '' 

WHERE    ART   HAS    FAILED. 

These  are  the  questions  investigated  in  the  ar- 
ticle.    Mr.  McLeod  says  in  conclusion  : 

*  *  Lastly,  why  is  it  that  art  may  never  be  by 
intention  ugly  ?  Ought  she  not  to  try  and  in- 
fluence moral  ideas,  and  must  she  not  use  all 
means  needful  for  this  ? 

*  ^  I  think  all  her  acts  must  be  ordered  with 
reference  to  one  great  end,  which  is  to  inflame 
our  spirits  by  the  presentment  of  what  is  noble 
or  beautiful.  To  lead  us  on  by  pointing  to  the 
heights  above,  not  to  the  gulfs  behind ;  to 
encourage  us  with  the  waving  banner  of  hope, 
not  flog  us  with  our  iniquities  ;  by  showing  us 
the  best,  to  inspire  us  to  become  the  best.  It  is 
at  once  her  limitation  and  her  glory.  We  do 
not  seek  out  physical  ugliness  in  life  ;  we  tolerate 
it  if  need  be,  but  we  do  not  seek  to  perpetuate  it, 
to  people  the  isle  with  Calibans. 

'<  Dante  himself  was  not  a  happy  man,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  world  is  happier 
for  all  he  has  written.  But  this  is  not  the  point. 
Perhaps  the  world  ought  not  to  be  happier  for 
him  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  happier  for  its  pictures  ; 
and  it  is  because  of  tliis  that  men  like  the 
Orcagnas  have  failed. 

*  *  It  is  because  of  this  that  modern  art  has 
failed,  too.  In  aspiring  to  teach,  she  has  for- 
gotten how  to  praise.  Her  eye  has  fallen  from 
the  star  of  beauty  that  used  to  lead  her,  and  her 
feet  are  floundering  in  muddy  wa^'^s.'* 


WHAT  IS  ELECTRICITY? 

MR.  CARL  SNYDER  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  discussions  concerning  the 
nature  of  electricity  in  the  October  Harper's, 
It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  science  that 
it  is  so  impossible  to  decide  definitely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  force  which  is  utilized  so  generally 
in  modern  life  and  industry.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin thought  electricity  was  a  fluid.  He  assumed 
that  all  bodies  were  normally  electrified  at  all 
times.  If  the  quantity  of  electricity  was  in- 
creased, the  body  would  be  positively  electrified  ; 
if  decreased,  negatively  electrified.  Electricity 
seemed  to  flow  from  a  liigher  to  a  lower  level, 
like  water.  The  electric  circuit  was  merely  the 
passage  of  a  quantity  of  electricity  from  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  to  a  more  neutral  stage. 

Franklin's  ideas  of  the  fluid  nature  of  elec- 
tricity were  not  contradicted  by  the  important 
discoveries  of  his  immediate  successors,  Volta, 


Davy,  and  Galvani.  But  with  Faraday's  dis- 
coveries of  the  relation  of  electricity  to  magnetism, 
Franklin's  notions  become  rather  crude.  Then 
it  was  found  that  light  and  electricity  traveled 
at  the  same  speed,  184,000  miles  a  second,  and 
Clerk- Maxwell,  the  Scotch  physicist,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  electricity  and  light  were  at 
bottom  identical,  —  light,  short  ether  waves  ; 
electricity,  long  ones.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
decided  that  light  might  best  be  considered  as  an 
incessant  hail  of  bodies  so  minute  as  to  escape  all 
means  of  direct  investigation.  Recently  Prof. 
J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  taken 
up  again  this  corpuscular  theory  of  electricity  and 
light,  and  there  is  an  active  discussion  among  the 
scientists  of  the  real  nature  and  phenomena  of 
electricity. 

THE    CORPUSCULAR    THEORY. 

*<Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  found  a  way  to 
measure  the  speed  of  these  particules,  their 
weight,  or  mass,  as  well, — in  a  word,  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  real.  They  seem  to  be  won- 
derful as  well,  for  they  are  the  smallest  things 
known  to  man,  and  it  may  be  that  out  of  them 
the  universe  is  made.  Taking  a  leaf  from  New- 
ton's notebook.  Professor  Thomson  calls  them 
corpuscles.  It  is  rather  bewildering  to  be  told 
that  these  corpuscles  inay  turn  out  to  be  elec- 
tricity, matter,  light,  the  aurora  borealis,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity,  and  various  other  trifles, 
all  at  once. 

**  These  corpuscles  have  introduced  an  utterly 
new  conception  into  the  domain  of  electricity, — 
that  the  latter  is  atomic  in  character,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  ideas,  atomic  in  structure.  In 
order  to  get  at  some  sort  of  a  working  model  of 
the  processes  which  go  on  in  his  laboratory,  the 
chemist  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  notion  of 
ultimate  units  of  matter,  atoms, — literally,  that 
which  cannot  be  cut.  Choosing  the  lightest  of 
the  atoms,  that  of  hydrogen,  as  a  basis,  the 
chemist  weighs  and  measures  his  atoms  of  gqld 
or  sulphur  or  iron  as  if  they  were  so  much  sugar 
or  salt  in  his  scale  pans." 

Professor  Crookes,  studying  the  peculiar 
actions  which  go  on  in  the  Crookes  tube,  the 
source  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  beautiful,  velvety,  greenish  glow  inside 
the  vacuum  tube  which  comes  when  an  electrical 
discharge  passes  is  due  to  the  incandescence  of 
tiny  fragments  of  matter. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  UNIT,  OR  ELECTRON. 

Professor  Thomson  found  a  way  to  count  the 
number  of  corpuscles  within  a  (-rookes  tube,  and, 
knowing  the  total  amount  of  electricity  they 
bore,  it  was  merely  a  problem  ol  n^c^  Vsv^s^^^mntv- 
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sion  to  calculate  the  charge  on  each  corpuscle. 
No  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  corpuscles,  or 
the  substances  employed,  this  charge  is  always 
the  same.  It  is  nature's  electrical  unit.  Pro. 
feasor  Stoney  has  lal>elled  it  an  electron.  In 
studying  the  relation  of  the  electron  to  the 
corjMiscle,  it  seciins  that  the  former  is  only  known 
when  associated  with  tlie  latter,  and  that  matter 
and  electricity  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up 
together  that  they  are  to  all  intents  one  and  the 

same. 

<<The  chemist's  atom,  in  the  new  view,  be- 
comes l>ut  an  aggregation  of  electrified  corpuscles. 
The  mass  of  the  latter  is  but  a  thousandth  part 
of  that  of  the  lightest  of  atoms — that  of  hydrogen  ; 
but  a  hundred -thousandth  part  of  that  of  an  atom 
of  silver  or  gold.  Clusters  of  these  corpuscles, 
varying  in  numl^er  and  arrangement,  but  abso- 
hit^jly  identical  among  themselves,  build  up  the 
(lifTerent  kinds  of  matter — the  eighty  or  ninety 
'elements'  known  to  the  chemist.  The  cor- 
puscles, irr  a  word,  constitute  primal  matter  ;  they 
are  the  stuff  of  wliich  all  existing  things,  a  star- 
fish or  a  planet,  a  music- box  or  a  mummy,  are 
ina^lo. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  electrician  is  invited 
to  see  in  the  passage  of  a  10,000-kilowatt  current 
but  a  drift  of  corpuscles." 

Klectricity,  then,  is  supposed  by  these  scien- 
tists to  \yii  a  hail  of  these  minute  corpuscles,  each 
forming  an  electron.  Lord  Kelvin  computes  the 
diamater  of  an  atom  at  one  twenty- five-millionth 
of  an  inch  ;  a  corpuscle  is  certainly  not  more  than 
one  one- thousandth  so  large  as  this,  and  probably 
is  much  less. 


IS  MARS  INHABITED? 

IK  we  accept  the  dictum  of  some  scientists,  that 
life  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  anywhere  pos- 
sible under  conditions  that  would  render  it  im- 
possible upon  the  earth,  the  problem  of  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  on  the  planet  Mars  is  greatly 
simplified.  This  is  the  basis  of  Prof.  D.  G. 
Parker's  reasoning  in  an  article  contributed  to 
the  current  number  of  Popular  Astronomy,  He 
asks,  **  Could  we  live  on  any  one  of  the  other 
planets  in  our  solar  system  without  an  environ- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  would  prove  fatal  V  " 
As  regards  the  planet  Mercury  and  the  sun,  the 
admittedly  high  temperature  seems  to  leave  no 
other  conclusion  possible  than  that  the  burdens 
of  human  life  would  be  simply  unbearable.  On 
the  subject  of  Martian  life,  however,  the  evidence 
is  not  so  convincing.  Professor  Parker  disn*- 
gards  the  *♦  presumed  possibilities"  on  which  is 
based  so  much  of  the  current  reasoning  on  the 
problem,  and  confines  himself  to  the  actual  dis- 


coveries on  which  there  is  substantial  agreement 
among  astronomers. 

THE    <<  canals"    and    * '  ICE    CAPS  "    OF    MABS. 

<<  It  is  upon  these  admitted  facts  that  we  take 
the  negative  side.  Passing  over  the  fascinating 
philosophy  of  Flammarion,  Proctor,  and  others, 
the  discovery  of  Schiaparelli's  canals  were  at  first 
hailed  as  convincing  proof  of  human  workman- 
ship, but  this  argument  was  dashed  to  pieces  by 
micrometrical  measurements  which  showed  these 
lines  to  be  from  20  to  70  miles  wide,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  2,000  in  length. 

*  <  That  these  are  irrigated  strips  of  land  made 
green  and  productive  by  liberated  waters  of  melt- 
ing polar  ice  caps  seems  equally  untenable.  It 
is  true  that  the  changing  colors  give  this  theory 
a  look  of  plausibility.  But  when  we  consider 
what  such  a  theory  really  involves,  one  may  well 
hesitate  before' accepting  it. 

"Who  can  seriously  contemplate  transforma- 
tions the  magnitude  of  which  have  no  parallel 
upon  this  globe.  How  can  we  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  winters  so  severe  as  to  form  ice  caps  70 
degrees  of  arc,  followed  by  summers  so  tropical 
as  to  melt  them  all  away,  flooding  vast  regions 
far  beyond  the  central  zone.  Not  that  the  severity 
of  the  winter  can  be  doubted,  but  that  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  season  of  so  high  temperature, 
while  receiving  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  sun  rays 
which  we  enjoy,  seems  wholly  improbable. 

*  *  The  claims  of  those  who  picture  such  water 
supplies  under  so  high  temperature  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  other  known  facts.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  planet  is  without  any  large  bodies  of 
water  such  as  our  oceans  and  seas ;  that  the 
atmosphere  is  very  light, — less  than  half  the 
density  of  ours,  even  at  the  highest  mountain 
peaks.  This  cannot  be  doubted,  as,  unlike  other 
planets.  Mars  is  seen  to  the  very  surface  of 
the  ball.  If  there  were  water  vapors  they  would 
condense  into  clouds,  and  these  would  obscure 
the  observation. 

<  <  To  create  such  polar  snows  and  ice  cape  as 
are  claimed  presupposes  an  atmosphere  freighted 
with  aqueous  vapors,  and  it  would  seem  that 
such  clouds  could  not  fail  to  be  detected. 

< '  That  such  plentiful  supplies  of  watery  vapors 
do  not  exist  is  further  proven  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  substantially  nothing  to  originate  them. 
It  takes  the  evaporations  of  large  bodies  of  water 
to  distribute  the  needed  moisture  for  sustaining 
plant  and  animal  life.  This  is  proven  from  our 
own  experience. 

"  Til ree -fifths  of  our  glol)e  is  deeply  covered 
with  water  :  evaporations  from  this  are  daily 
carried  into  the  atmosphere  in  immense  quanti* 
ties  and  taken  by  the  winds  for  distribution  over 
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the  planet.  Even  this  is  found  to  be  insufficient, 
for  vast  deserts  continue  arid  and  parched,  and 
yield  no  fruitage  whatever. 

**  If  this  is  our  experience,  what  must  it  be 
upon  Mars,  where  no  such  bodies  of  water  exist 
to  be  vaporized." 

KF.A80N8     FOR     BRLIRVING     THAT     MARS     IS 

UNINHABITED. 

Professor  Parker  rests  his  conclusion  that  the 
planet  is  not  inhabited  upon  the  following 
premises  : 

**  1.  The  moisture,  if  any,  is  insufficient.  It 
is  admitted  that  there  are  no  large  bodies  of 
water  to  be  vaporized,  and  the  telescope  practi- 
cally demonstrates  that  there  are  no  clouds  sug- 
gestive of  either  snow  or  rain  precipitations. 

"2.  Without  abundance  of  moisture  there 
would  be  insufficient  vegetation  to  sustain  life. 

**  3.  It  is  too  cold.  With  a  temperature  pre- 
sumably two  and  one-half  times  lower  than  our 
own,  no  life  known  to  us  could  survive  ;  nor 
docs  it  help  the  matter  to  assume,  as  some  have, 
that  there  is  a  blanketing  process  of  heat  storage, 
when  facts  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such 
blanket. 

**4.  Accepting  the  LaPlace  theory  of  relative 
age,  if  man  has  ever  dwelt  upon  that  distant 
world,  the  period  of  his  allotment  has  doubtless 
long  since  passed. 

**  5.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  greatly  rarified  atmosphere  :  b<?iiig 
generally  admitted  to  be  100  per  cent,  lighter 
than  ours,  even  at  tlie  highest  mountain  peaks. 
Man  lives  substantially  on  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, and  here  we  find  his  supplies  practically 
cut  off. 

**  Professor  Lowell,  though  an  affirmative  ad- 
vocate, after  reviewing  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  impelled  to  admit  that  *  Beings  pliysically 
constituted  like  ourselves  would  be  liable  to  meet 
with  severe  discomforts. ' 

*'  Is  not  this  a  fatal  admission  ?  How  can  life 
be  long  perpetuated  under  conditions  of  unbroken- 
ly  *  severe  discomforts?'  To  suppose  that  life 
exists  at  all  under  such  dissimilar  conditions  is 
to  speculate  upon  some  sort  of  organism  having 
no  analogy  to  our  own,  and  about  which  we  know 
nothing. 

**  While  it  may  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  scientific  investigation  to  rest  a  conclu- 
sion upon  the  opinion  of  others,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  know  that  some  of  these  reasons 
have  had  weight  with  many  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  present  age.  Want  of  space  will  forbid  quota- 
tions, but  we  invite  attention  to  recent  utterances 
of  Professors  Newcomb,  Young,  Holman,  and 
others." 


WHY  DISTASTEFUL  FOOD  IS  UNWHOLESOME. 

SOME  remarkable  experiments  to  show  the 
comparative  digestibility  of  different  foods 
have  recently  been  conducted  by  Professor  Paw- 
low  upon  dogs.  These  experiments  are  described 
oy  Dr.  Romme  in  La  R^vue  for  August : 

The  gullet  of  the  animal  was  cut  in  sections 
and  fixed  to  the  neck,  so  that  when  it  ate,  the 
food  merely  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  stomach 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  where  no  food 
was  allowed  to  penetrate,  the  other  into  which 
was  put  the  food  necessary  to  keep  the  dog  alive. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  proved  that  the 
mere  offering  to  tlie  dog  of  food  which  he  liked 
caused  an  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  al- 
thougli,  of  course,  nothing  had  entered  the  stom- 
ach. If  he  were  given  a  dainty, — not  merely  food 
which  he  liked, — theflowof  gastric  juice  was  much 
more  abundant, — tliat  is,  food  taken  without  ap- 
petite will  fall  into  a  stomacli  without  any  gas- 
tric juices  ready  for  it.  The  work  of  digestion 
was  formerly  supposed  to  go  on  all  right  if  only 
you  could  get  the  food  to  the  stomach.  The 
Pawlow  experiments  show  that  it  is  either  not 
digested  at  all  or  very  badly  digested. 

Again,  the  brain  transmits  its  orders  to  the 
stomach  by  means  of  two  pneumogastric  nerves. 
Professor  Pawlow  cut  these  nerves  on  a  specially 
*<  prepared  "  dog.  Then  he  gave  the  dog  some 
raw  meat,  which  again,  of  course,  did  not  reach 
the  stomach  ;  but  no  drop  of  gastric  juice  was 
secreted.  No  method  of  mechanical  excitement 
produced  any  juice.  And  if,  unknown  to  the 
dog,  without  arousing  in  him  the  idea  of  food, 
bread  or  cooked  white  of  egg  were  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  they  remained  hours  without 
causing  the  least  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  But 
after  administering  extract  of  meat  or  milk  first, 
the  secretion  was  provoked. 

HOW    MENTAL    DISTRACTION    MAT  CAUSE  DYSPEPSIA. 

Clearly,  says  Dr.  Romme,  in  the  poorer  classes 
a  man  lives  far  more  from  his  muscles  than  from 
his  brain, — i.e., the  desire  for  food.  It  is  not  a 
bad  thing  to  be  mildly  greedy.  The  reason  for 
dyspepsia  being  so  common  among  men  of  letters 
and  the  like  is  that  their  brain  is  so  much  occu- 
pied with  their  work  that  they  sit  down  to  table 
and  eat  without  thinking  of  the  food  taken.  The 
pneumogastric  nerves  are  not  called  into  action, 
and  the  gastric  juice  is  badly  secreted.  Now  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  bad  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  book  or  newspaper  at  meals. 

As  for  consumptives  with  no  appetite,  and  mad 
folk  who  often  refuse  food,  the  gastric  juice  may 
be  set  in  motion  in  their  case  by  taking  milk  or 
broth  an  hour  or  so  Ix^fore  a  meal. 
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NATURAL  IMMUNITY. 

SINr'K  Ujfj  l»ar:t«,Tia  vwuxv  into  public  iu)tirc, 
they  have  shown  iis  that  many  old  theories 
w«;nj  falla«;ies.  New  [»rohi«;ins  hav«;  presente<l 
th^jifi-ifrl •/♦;«,  ami  moat  unexpected  discoveries  are 
c/>rihtantly  Uring  made,  until  bacteriology  has 
*\*iV*A(i\i*'A  into  a  science  that  involves  vital  ques- 
tions reiatinj^  to  U^th  pure  science  and  economic 
iriHtt*;rH.  In  tiie  la-st  numUir  of  the  Ci-ntraWlatt 
fur  I'Mckiffi'thttjif^  Dr.  E.  S.  Loudon  discusses 
current  tlieories  concerning  the  means  by  which 
any  creature  resists  the  action  of  injurious  ele- 
rnentrj  uj^^n  it,  and  describes  exiHjriments  in  con- 
finnation  of  the  theories. 

The  cells  cornjK^sing  an  organism  are  con- 
nidered  hA  living,  microscopic  laboratories,  in 
which  the  mat4rrial  basis  of  immunity  is  pro- 
diiced.  According  to  one  theory,  the  pliagocytes, 
or  wandering  c<.'lls,  are  the  active  agents  of  de- 
feiiK<;  ;  a4;cording  to  another,  immunity  depends 
\\\9i»u  the  proj;*;rrieH  of  certain  humore  pro<luced 
in  the  blood.  I'roljably  the  individual  conflict 
againHt  foreign  «rlements  is  carried  on  largely 
within  the  limirs  of  the  cell,  although  it  cannot 
\tit  denied  that  it  also  goes  on  outside,  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  cells  and  in  the  intercellular  sub- 
Htance  as  well. 

KKMOVAL  ANI>  liKHTKI.'CTlON  OK  IIAUMKl'L  KLKMKNTS. 

The  fluid  which  maintains  the  immunity  of 
any  animal  may  Imj  resolved  into  three  compo- 
iientM,  dilTerent  in  character  and  use,  but  each 
Miipplernenting  the  action  of  the  others.  The 
HrHt  (fithiaon)  opens  the  attack,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  elementH  to  Imj  destroyed.  It  affects  cell  ele- 
MientH  foreign  Ui  the  (organism,  which  have  pene- 
trat^fd  in  any  way  frr>m  th(;  outside,  and  it  is  the 
agent  concerned  with  the  removal  of  cell  material 
winch  han  behiuged  to  the  organism  but  has 
\tt*vi,uit:  uHeleHH.  It  cannot  destroy  useless  cell 
inur^'nal,  but  accomplishes  the  first  step  in  its  re- 
moviil  by  uniting  with  it  and  converting  it  into  a 
mib.'.taiir«'  which  can  l»e  acted  upon  destructively 
by  another  eornponi'nt  of  th(i  fluid  (a/e-ariw),  which 
in  itkielf  i;*  indifferent  to  cell  niaterial  except  when 
it  previously  has  beefi  niade  vulnerable.  Besides 
thewi,  there  Isathii'd  com[)onent  (a/^z/ZM/iw),  which 
coofierateM  with  the  other  two.  The  degree  of 
tinmiinity  of  any  aniiiial  de[>ends  u[)on  the  quan- 
litAtive  and  qualitative  relations  of  these  com- 
(lonentH.  My  some  it  is  held  that  the  action  of 
thii  flrMt  couiponent  is  to  stimulate  the  leucocytes 
to  diwtroy  the  harmful  elements,  and  another 
vl«w  of  its  mode  of  action  is  through  the  aflinity 
fixiHting  iMitween  it  and  the  alexin  containoii  in 
thn  Iniicocyti). 

It  haH  iMjen  shown  by  the  chemical  n»actionsto 
Mtainiiig  fluids  that  leucocyttm  vary  among  thiMU* 


selves,  but  there  is  no  method  for  isolating  a 
single  kind  of  leucocytes  ;  and,  if  there  were,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  U>  induce  the  formation 
in  an  animal  of  a  specific  solvent  for  a  definite 
kind  of  leucocyte  ;  but  if  an  animal  is  iuoculated 
with  an  exudate  in  which  one  kind  ef  leiicocute 
predominates,  a  serum  will  be  produced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulus  which  will  destroy  all  kinds 
of  leucocytes. 

Among  the  cell  poisons  there  is  ond  which  is 
formed  in  animals  if  a  piece  of  ciliated  epithelium 
from  an  animal  of  a  different  species  is  intro- 
duced under  the  skin.  The  serum  of  such  an 
animal  acquires  the  power  of  stopping  the  move- 
ment of  the  cilia  in  corresponding  cells. 

If  an  emulsion  made  from  the  suprarenal  body 
of  the  guinea  pig  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  a 
duck  it  calls  forth  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
serum  of  the  duck  ;  the  emulsion  apparently  acts 
as  a  poison,  and  in  defense  the  blood  produces 
something  that  counteracts  its  effects.  If  the 
serum  from  such  a  duck  is  then  injected  into  a 
normal  guinea  pig,  it  will  kill  it  in  a  few  hours. 

It  is  maintained  that  man,  and  every  animal 
as  well,  has  a  s[>ecific  scrum  (antihaemolysin)  in 
his  blood  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  resist 
the  action  of  any  poison  tending  to  dissolve  its 
red  corpuscles.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  antihaemolysin  lends  any  greater 
powers  of  resistance  to  tlie  red  corpuscles,  but 
that  it  reacts  upon  the  dissolving  poison  {hatm- 
olysin)  and  w^eakens  it.  Normal  serum  can  de- 
stroy the  dissolving  power  of  many  bacterial 
poisons. 


ANIMAL  LIFE  AND  CONDUCT. 

AS  Schiller  said,  ^'  Hunger  and  love  lead  the 
world  ;  '*  now  hunger  and  love  are  simply 
other  names  for  the  fundamental  systems  of  what 
the  moralist  calls  egotism  and  altruism,  and  the 
most  recent  discoveries  of  science  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  nature  and  reciprocal  function  of 
these  two  great  motive  forces.  The  question  is 
one  of  capital  importance,  not  only  in  biology, 
but  also  in  sociology  and  ethics.  Both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England  there  is  a  ''Struggle  for 
Life  "  school,  composed  of  more  or  less  faithful 
disciples  of  Darwin,  and  on  the  other  side  various 
French  philosophers  who  have  never  given  up 
protesting  against  the  theory  which  reduces  the 
whole  of  life  to  a  selfish  struggle. 

MIttHT    vs.    RIGHT. 

If  it  is  true  that  brute  force  is  really  the  basis 
of  life,  thou  it  would  be  natural  to  find  it  exempli- 
fied osiH'cially  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Their 
vthios  ought  in  that  case  to  be  purely  and  simply 
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the  law  that  might  is  right.  This  is  the  question 
which  M.  Fouillee  investigates  in  his  article  on 
*<  The  Conduct  of  Life  Among  Animals  "  con- 
tributed to  the  second  August  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  has  been  objected  by 
some  biologists  that  what  Schiller  said  as  to  hun- 
ger, etc.,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  desire 
of  the  cell  for  its  own  work  of  reparation  and 
division.  A  locomotive  is  not  hungry  because 
it  requires  coal  and  water  to  go  on  running.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  M.  Fouill^  through  his 
extremely  technical  discussions  on  animal  phe- 
nomena ;  but  he  goes  on  to  consider  what  is  the 
origin  of  what  he  calls  '< society''  among  animals, 
by  which  he  means,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  those 
social  habits  and  tendencies  which  are  by  some 
considered  to  be  based  on  self-interest,  and  by 
others  on  sympathy. 

INSTINCTIVE   SYMPATHY. 

Friendly  association  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
most  highly  developed  among  animals  which  re- 
semble one  another  most  closely,  —  indeed,  an 
animal  which  sees  another  animal  for  the  first 
time  is  troubled  in  proportion  to  the  unlikeness 
of  the  other  animal  to  itself, — provided  that  com- 
parison is  at  all  possible.  Thus,  a  monkey  in  the 
presence  of  a  chameleon  exhibits  a  most  ludicrous 
terror.  M.  Fouillee  attributes  the  foundation  of 
animal  society  to  the  desire  that  every  animal  has 
to  have  round  it  beings  like  itself,  this  pleasure, 
frequently  repeated,  ending  in  creating  an  abso- 
lute need.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  it  is  in- 
stinctive sympathy  and  not  selfish  interest  which 
plays  the  principal  part  in  the  social  life  of  ani- 
mals, utilitarian  considerations  merely  strengthen- 
ing bonds  which  have  been  established, — in  fact, 
utilitarian  motives,  supposing  them  to  exist,  them- 
selves presuppose  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  social  life  gives. 

TWO    DOG   STORIES. 

A  dog  in  his  relations  to  man  often  does  things 
which,  if  done  by  a  human  being,  would  have  the 
character  of  moral  actions.  Thus,  there  is  the 
story  of  Romanes'  dog,  which  only  stole  once  in 
his  lifetime.  **  One  day,  when  he  was  very  hun- 
gry," says  Romanes,  '*he  seized  a  cutlet  on  the 
table  and  took  it  under  the  sofa.  I  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  deed,  but  I  pretended  to  see  noth- 
ing, and  the  culprit  remained  for  some  minutes 
under  the  sofa,  divided  between  the  desire  to 
assuage  his  hunger  and  a  sentiment  of  duty.  It 
was  the  latter  which  triumphed,  and  the  dog 
came  and  put  at  my  feet  the  cutlet  he  had  stolen  ; 
that  done,  he  returned  and  hid  himself  again 
under  the  sofa,  whence  nothing  could  persuade 
him  to  come  out."     As  Romanes  says,  the  par- 


ticular value  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
dog  had  never  been  beaten,  so  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  could  not  have  been  a  motive  with 
him  at  all. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  Newfoundland  and 
a  dog  of  another  breed  who  were  engaged  in 
quarreling  near  a  jetty.  They  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  the  other  dog,  being  a  bad  swimmer,  began 
to  drown,  whereupon  the  Newfoundland,  forget- 
ting his  anger,  had  all  his  life-saving  instincts 
aroused,  and  proceeded  to  bring  his  late  enemy 
to  the  bank.  Another  story  is  told  of  two  Pyre- 
nean  dogs  in  whom  the  feeling  of  property  was 
so  highly  developed  that  each  of  them  would 
defend  his  plate  of  food  with  the  utmost  valor 
against  any  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
One  of  these  dogs  was  cleverer  than  the  other 
one,  and  knowing  that  his  companion  was  very 
fond  of  barking  and  making  a  fuss  when  horses 
went  by,  would  often  pretend  that  something 
interesting  was  going  on  in  the  distance,  and 
make  off  at  great  speed  toward  it  ;  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race,  and, 
returning  quickly,  would  eat  the  other's  food. 

THE    PIGEON    PUNISHED. 

A  French  pigeon  fancier  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  pigeon  collecting  sticks  for  his  nest 
and  having  been  robbed  during  his  absence  by 
another  pigeon.  Each  time,  on  his  return,  he 
would  display  signs  of  astonishment,  looking  all 
around  in  a  vain  search  for  any  sign  of  the  lost 
sticks.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  then 
the  pigeon  laid  a  trap  for  the  thief  ;  he  put  down 
a  stick  and  then  pretended  to  go  away,  but  really 
watched  the  nest  from  a  little  distance  off.  When 
the  thief  came  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the  sticks 
fell  upon  him,  and,  with  beak  and  wing,  admin- 
istered terrific  punishment.  The  interesting  part 
is  that  the  robber  only  defended  himself  in  a  half- 
hearted manner,  and  seemed  by  his  demeanor  to 
admit  the  justice  of  his  punishment. 


FEEUNG  TOWARD  A  NEW  REUGION. 

"  A  NTICIPATIONS,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
•^1^  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  au- 
thor has  been  encouraged  to  begin  a  new  series 
of  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  entitled 
<*  Mankind  in  the  Making."  The  first  paper, 
which  appears  in  the  September  number,  is  called 
*'The  New  Republic."  Its  proper  title  should 
have  been  **The  New  Religion,"  for  almost  all 
of  it  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what  geneitd 
principle,  leading  idea,  or  standard  can  be  found 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  of  real  guiding 
value  in  social  and  political  matters,  and  through- 
out the  business  of  dealing  with  one's  fellow-men, 
Mr.  Wells  describes  his  own  enterprise  M  m 
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attempt  to  put  in  order,  to  reduce  to  principle, 
what  is  at  present  in  countless  instances  a  matter 
of  inconsistent  proceedings,  to  frame  a  general 
theory  in  accordance  with  modern  conditions  of 
social  and  political  activity.  He  maintains  that 
no  religion  which  at  present  exists  prescribes 
rules  that  can  be  immediately  applied  to  every 
eventuality.  Upon  a  thousand  questions  of  great 
public  importance  religion  as  it  is  generally 
understood  gives  by  itself  no  conclusive  light. 
The  foundation  of  his  new  religion,  or  starting- 
point,  is  the  desire  to  leave  the  world  better  than 
we  found  it. 

BIRTH    AS    A    RELIGIOUS    BASIS. 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  all 
religions,  the  bedrock  from  which  every  religion 
has  sprung,  to  which  the  Church  bears  witness 
in  the  supreme  position  which  it  has  ever  ac- 
coixied  to  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  His  first 
basic  doctrine  is  that  the  fundamental  nature  of 
life  is  a  tissue  and  succession  of  births.  Love, 
home,  and  children  are  the  heart- words  of  life. 
The  statement  that  life  is  a  texture  of  births,  he 
thinks,  may  be  accepted  by  minds  of  the  most 
divergent  religious  and  philosophical  profession. 
Life  is  a  fabric  woven  of  births,  and  struggles  to 
maintain  and  develop  and  multiply  lives.  The 
departing  generation  of  wisdom,  which  founds  its 
expression  in  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
is  based  upon  a  predominant  desire  for  a  perfected 
inconsequent  egotism,  whereas  the  new  faith,  of 
which  he  makes  himself  the  prophet,  protests 
against  this  accentuation  of  man*s  egotistic  indi- 
viduality. To  the  extraordinary  and  powerful 
mind  of  Schopenhauer  this  realization  of  the 
true  form  of  life  came  with  quite  overwhelming 
force,  although  it  seemed  to  him  a  detestable 
fact,  because  it  happened  he  was  a  detestably 
egotistical  man.  To  others  less  egotistical  the 
recognition  of  our  lives  as  passing  phases  of  a 
greater  life  comes  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  dis- 
covery. The  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  has  been  its  crowning  glory  has  been 
to  establish  the  fact  that  each  generation  is  a 
step,  a  definite  measurable  step,  toward  im- 
provement. Darwin,  he  thinks,  has  altered  the 
perspective  of  every  human  affair.  Social  and 
political  effort  are  seen  from  a  new  view  point. 
Hence  the  need  for  fonnulating  what  he  calls 
the  new  republic. 

A   REPUBLIC    OF    BETTER    BIRTHS. 

In  future  we  have  to  judge  of  collective  human 
enterpriaes  from  the  standpoint  of  an  attentive 
•lady  of  birth  and  development. 

'*  Any  collective  human  enterprise,  institution, 
movement,  party,  or  state  is  to  be  judged,  as  a 


whole  and  completely,  as  it  conduces  more  or 
less  to  wholesome  and  hopeful  births,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  advance 
due  to  its  influence  made  by  each  generation  of 
citizens  born  under  its  influence  toward  a  higher 
and  ampler  standard  of  life." 

The  essential  idea  which  the  new  republic  is  to 
personify  and  embody  is  that  men  are  no  longer 
unconsciously  to  build  the  future  by  individual- 
istic self-seeking,  but  by  a  clear  consciousness  of 
our  cooperative  share  in  the  process.  Every 
question, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  continuance 
of  the  existence  of  monarchy, — would  be  judged 
solely  from  the  question  whether  it  ministers  or 
does  not  minister  to  the  bettering  of  births  and 
of  the  lives  intervening  between  birth  and  birtli. 
The  new  republican,  in  his  inmost  soul,  will  have 
no  loyalty  or  submission  to  any  kind  and  color 
save  only  if  it  conduces  to  the  service  of  the 
future  of  the  race. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  OUR  PARTY  SYSTEMS. 

There  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America 
any  party  or  section,  any  group,  any  single  poli- 
tician, whose  policy  is  based  upon  the  manifest 
trend  and  purpose  of  life  as  it  appears  in  the 
modern  view.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  believe  that 
any  Liberal  or  Conservative  has  any  comprehen- 
sive aim  at  all  as  we  of  the  new  generation 
measure  comprehensiveness.  Hence  the  new  re- 
publican cannot  be  a  thoroughgoing  party  man. 
We  want  reality  because  we  have  faith.  We 
seek  the  beginning  of  realism  in  social  and  politi- 
cal life.  We  have  to  get  better  births  and  a 
l>etter  result  from  the  births  we  get.  Each  one 
of  us  is  going  to  set  himself  immediately  to  that, 
using  whatever  power  he  finds  to  his  hand  to  at- 
tain that  end. 

LONDON'S  SUNDAY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  symposium  which  is  being 
conducted  in  the  Comviomcealth  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Sunday  in  London  is  in  a  bad 
way.  In  the  current  number  "A  Printer"  and 
a  **  Tram -Driver  "  give  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. *'  Sunday  in  the  Metropolis,*'  says  the  lat- 
ter, *^  is  becoming  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
weekly  Bank  Holiday : 

'  <  As  I  ride  up  and  down  the  road  I  see  drank- 
enness  and  debauchery  on  every  side.  Fathers 
and  mothers  unworthy  of  the  name,  young  men 
and  women  with  no  sense  of  decency  in  them, 
while  on  every  side  my  ears  are  assailed  with 
profane  language,  cursing,  and  blasphemy. 

' "  The  effect  on  the  masses  of  spending  their 
Sunday  as  a  Bank  Holiday,  instead  of  a  holy 
day,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  ou 
Monday  morning :  they  are  in  a  state  of  bank- 
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ruptcy,  and  have  to  resort  to  the  pawnshop  to 
carry  them  on  until  pay-day.  I  see  crowds  of 
people  waiting  for  the  pawnshops  to  opeii,  some 
of  them  most  respectable  people,  but  because  of 
their  manner  of  spending  Sunday  they  have  to 
resort  to  this  ignominious  manner  of  raising 
money  to  carry  them  on  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

**To  the  tram-worker  Sunday  brings  no  cessa- 
tion of  labor.  Sunday  and  week-day,  feast-day 
and  fast- day,  it  is  the  same;  there  is  no  day  of 
rest  to  look  forward  to,  consequently  Sunday  is 
the  same  as  week-day  to  him  and  his  wife.  He 
having  no  regular  meal -times,  his  wife  has  to 
prepare  and  take  his  food  out  to  him,  so  she  is 
never  free  to  spend  her  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 

"The  London  County  Council,  all  honor  to 
them,  have,  since  they  have  acquired  the  tram- 
way system  in  South  London,  arranged  that  every 
driver  and  conductor  in  their  employ  gets  one 
day's  rest  in  seven,  one  day  in  which  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  work, — they 
have  neither  to  ask  if  they  can  be  spared  or  to 
show  up  for  it, — but  one  day  absolutely  free,  and 
every  man  knows  which  day  of  the  week  his  rest- 
day  falls  upon,  as  it  would  be  impossible  under 
the  existing  conditions  to  have  Sunday." 

THE    printers'    SUNDAY. 

«< A  Printer"  says  : 

'*  I  suppose  there  are  still  some  people  who 
delight  in  Sunday  as  a  day  of  faith  and  worship 
and  good  works, — but  such  people  are  few  and 
far  between,  something  like  Abraham's  ten  right- 
eous men.  I  have  been  going  about  asking  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  *■  What  do  you  think 
about  Sunday  ? '  There  has  been  a  wonderful 
degree  of  unanimity  in  the  answers.  Nearly 
every  one  has  said,  in  varying  phrases,  *  It  all 
depends  on  the  weather.'  The  shopkeeper  sells 
more  sweets  if  the  Sunday  is  a  fine  day.  He  is 
nearly  as  many  in  number  as  the  publican,  and 
he  keeps  open  on  Sunday  for  even  longer  hours 
than  the  publican.  *  Sunday '  to  him  conveys 
no  meaning  except  that  of  larger  sales  than  on 
other  days.  And  the  boys  and  girls  that  buy 
the  sweets  and  drink  the  ginger  beer  ?  For  them 
a  fine  Sunday  is  merely  a  synonym  for  a  fine 
Bank  Holiday.  Tlie  town  publican  prefers  a  wet 
Sunday.  He  is  busier  then.  But,  wet  or  fine, 
his  doors  are  crowded  at  opening  time,  and  the 
thirst  of  a  neighborhood  comes  to  be  slaked. 

"  In  the  printing  trade  Sunday  work  is  some- 
times necessary.  I  have  never  heard  a  printer 
object  to  Sunday  work  on  religious  grounds.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  exception  is  taken,  the 
reasons  are  either  frankly  economic  or  personal. 
The  observance  of  Saturday  afternoon  is  the 
printer's  cult ;   and  nothing  else  must  come  in 


the  way  of  its  exercise.  In  exchange  for  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  football  match  the  Sun- 
day's rest  is  freely  bartered." 


HOW  MUNICIPAL  THEATERS  MIGHT  BE 

MANAGED. 

OUR  readers  may  recall  a  reference  in  our 
August  number  (page  231)  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Archer's  plea  for  publicly  owned  theaters. 
Mr.  Charles  Charrington  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary  Review    for    September   an  article  in 
support   of   this   movement.     He   says   that    it 
would  be  well  if  a  national  and  municipal  thea- 
ter league  were  formed,  which  would  set  itself 
to  secure  the  foundation  of  municipal  theaters  in 
the  great  towns,  and  especially  in   the  London 
boroughs,    as    well   as   a   great   theater   for  all 
Loudon.      He  maintains  that  in   Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the    lack    of    municipal    theaters,   not 
only  is   the  standard   of   dramatic  work  below 
that   of   other   countries,   but  that   it   is  dearer 
and  less  in  quantity  ;  above  all,  that  so  long  as 
the  theater  lacks  the   organization,   implicit   in 
the  control  of  the  theater  of  every  other  country 
in    Europe   by   the   people    tliemselves  through 
their  accredited  representatives,  so  long  will  the 
weakness  of  our  theatrical  management  remain 
inherent  and  inevitable.      '^It  is  not  only  that 
the  number   of   times   Shakespeare's   plays  are 
performed  in    German-speaking  countries   com- 
pared   with    the   number   in   England  is  about 
sevenfold  ;  but  also  that,  in  England,  only  the 
plays  which  admit  of  the  opportunity  of  great 
star  parts  for  the  actor- manager  are  performed  ; 
whereas,  among  our  neighbors,  all  the  plays,  in- 
cluding the  great  historical  cycle,  are  constantly 
produced." 

THEATERS   TO   BE    LEASED. 

Every  municipal  theater,  he  maintains,  would 
be  a  repertory  theater  in  which  long  runs  would 
be  impossible.  The  municipality  would  never 
manage  the  theater  itself.  It  owns  the  theater 
and  invites  tenders  for  the  lease,  which  is  usually 
granted  for  five  or  seven  years  to  a  manager,  who 
receives  a  subsidy  and  pays  no  rent.  The  man- 
ager, as  a  rule,  does  as  he  pleases,  but  he  is  pre- 
vented from  using  the  theater  as  a  mere  means  of 
speculation.  Prices  are  kept  low,  and  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  brought  out  in  advance  for  the 
whole  season.  The  municipality  also  has  a  right 
of  veto  upon  plays,  and  can,  and  does  sometimes, 
stipulate  upon  the  performance  of  a  certan  num- 
ber of  classical  plays.  It  also  insists  upon  the 
payment  of  standard  wages  to  the  employees.  Of 
the  great  London  theater  upon  which  Mr.  Char- 
rington would  spend  $2,500,000  in  order  to  make 
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it  a  model  for  all  subveutioned  theaters,  he  has 
many  things  to  say.      For  instance  : 

'*  Since  it  would  l>e  in  a  sense  a  national  insti- 
tution, tbte  Kiii^,  who  has  never  been  lacking  in 
generosity,  might  give  tlie  land,  without  making 
the  building  a  court  theater,  an  impossible  insti- 
tution in  our  democratic  country,  while  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council  should  sufficiently  guarantee  its 
conduct  on  democratic  lines  as  to  seating  and 
prices;  finally,  the  subscriptions,  which  must  be 
unconditional,  so  that  the;  future  of  the  concern 
may  not  be  handicapped,  wmII  be  some  evidence  of 
a  real  demand  on  the  part  of  influential  citizens." 

THE    AROL'MKNT    ON    MORAL    GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Charriiigton  comments  incidentally  on  the 
opposition  to  his  scheme  that  may  be  looked  for 
from  *'  the  Nonconformist  conscience."  He  says  : 

<<My  own  experience,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
an  unavoidably  egoistic  tone,  in  speakmg  to  a 
great  number  of  Nonconformist  ministers  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  is,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  their  repugnance  to  the  tlieater  is  due  to 
the  scenes  they  see  depicted  upon  the  posters 
which  garnish  our  hoardings.  Now  the  coarse 
sensationalism  and  lubricity  that  these  pictures 
frequently  advertise  are  among  the  principal 
reasons  which  should  lead  us  to  press  forward  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  theater  ;  for,  while 
such  a  theater  would  necessarily  produce  plenty 
of  farces  and  laughter-provoking  plays  and  other 
works  which  would  not  rank  high  as  artistic  pro- 
ductions, an  institution  for  which  the  people  were 
collectively  responsible  would  probably  be  as 
much  superior  to  the  average  theater  of  private 
enterprise  in  moral  tone  as  the  municipal  free 
library  is  superior  to  the  little  circulating  library 
where  the  penny  dreadful  is  the  representative 
form  of  literature." 


HOUSING  OF  THE  RURAL  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 

MUCH  has  been  done  in  Ireland  through  the 
agency  of  the  local  governing  bodies  to 
improve  the  housing  of  the  laborers.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Slater,  writing  in  the  Conttmporary  Review 
for  September,  describes  this  work.  He  opens 
liis  article  by  quoting  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Crotch's 
paper  on  the  condition  of  housing  in  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
whole  countrysides  may  be  traversed  without 
finding  a  single  cottage  with  a  watertigiit  roof 
available  for  habitation,  while  the  cottages  which 
do  exist  are  scandalously  lacking  in  sanitary 
accommodation.  Few  new  cottages  are  being 
erected,  and  the  old  ones,  through  lack  of  repair, 
have    been   allowed    to   l>ecome   uninhabitable. 


The  remedy  for  this,  in  Mr.  Slater's  opinion,  is 
to  be  found  in  an  adaptation  of  a  principle  which 
has  been  Kucc<^ssfullv  embodied  in  the  Laborers' 
Dwellings  Act  of  Ireland.  He  admits  that  it  is 
socialistic.     He  says  : 

**  If  it  is  asserted  that  to  provide  lands  and 
houses  for  wage-earners,  at  a  cost  that  can  hardly 
much  more  than  pay  for  maintenance  and  man- 
agement, leaving  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
capital  to  be  paid  out  of  rates  and  grant,  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of 
wages,  one  cannot  deny  that,  economically  speak- 
ing, the  accusation  is  true.  But  speaking  ethi- 
cally and  psychologically,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  tenant  is  pauperized,  nor  that  his  independ- 
ence is  undermined,  nor  that  he  will  probably 
k)se  in  w^age  an  equivalent  of  wiiat  he  gains  in 
garden  and  house-room." 

Irish  legislation  on  this  subject  is  a  clear  em- 
bodiment of  the  principle  '*that  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  entitled  to  demand  not  only  that 
he  shall  be  housed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
human  and  not  merely  animal  life,  but  also  that 
with  his  house  he  shall  be  provided  with  a  gar- 
den, w^hich  can,  with  proper  culture,  pay  the 
rent  of  both  house  and  garden.  The  laborer  who 
has  no  cottage,  or  whose  cottage  is  insanitary, 
with  the  help  of  the  signatures  of  a  few  friends 
and  neighbors  sends  his  *  representation  '  to  the 
District  Council ;  the  District  Council  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  the  cottage,  and  encouraged 
by  aid  from  the  Treasury  not  to  evade  it  duties ; 
if  it  does  evade  them,  the  laborer  can  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board." 

Next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  England 
and  Wales  by  the  local  governing  authorities  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  cottages  of  the  rural 
poor.  LTp  to  May  31,  1900,  there  were  only 
fourteen  cottages  built  or  building.  In  Ireland 
at  the  same  date  there  were  14,888  cottages 
built  or  building.  Since  that  date  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1S98  came  into  force,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  very  first  year  loans  were 
applied  for  for  the  purpose  of  providing  8,000 
cottages.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of 
1901  over  two  millions  sterling  has  been  sanc- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  laborers* 
dwellings  in  Ireland.  The  cost  is  defrayed  by 
a  rate  which  may  not  exceed  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property.  In 
Ireland  the  government  grants  under  the  Land 
Purchase  acts  £40,000  a  vear  to  cover  cases  in 
which  purchasers  fail  to  pay  their  interest  on  ad- 
vances, but  as  the  pun^hasers  seem  to  have  paid  up 
punctually,  this  sum  of  £40,000  has  been  avail- 
able for  secondary  ])urposes,  among  which  that  of 
housing  stands  iirst.  Cottages  with  half- acre  gar- 
den plots  are  let  at  from  G^r/.  to  \s.  Gc/.  a  week. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Harper's  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  has  a 
study  of  Amana,  the  religiouH  communistic  society 
OD  the  Iowa  River.  *^  Outside  of  Amana,  the  only 
oommnnietic  settlements  of  any  note  now  exising  in 
the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Shakers,  and  their 
thirty  five  communities  do  not  altogether  have  as  many 
members  as  are  embraced  in  the  Amana  Society. 
Amana,  then,  comprises  more  than  half  the  commu- 
nists of  the  United  States,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
in  studying  Amana  we  are  examining  the  history  of 
altogether  the  largest  and  strongest  communistic  set^ 
tlement  in  the  entire  world.**  There  are  1,800  souls  in 
the  commuity  now,  and  they  have  added  to  their  do- 
main until  it  comprises  some  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  writes  of  the  "Art 
Effort  in  British  Cities,**  there  is  a  nature  study  contri- 
bution from  Mr.  J.  J.  Ward,  '*  Plant  Battles,**  a  beau- 
tifully illustrated  light  sketch  of  Monte  Carlo  by  Andr6 
Caataigne,  and  an  account  of  the  "  Newest  Definitions 
of  Electricity,**  byCarl  Snyder,  which  ia  reviewed  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.*' 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Century  the  opening  articles  deal  in 
text  and  illustrations  with  the  much-discussed 
relation  of  photography  to  the  proper  pictorial  art  of 
the  painter.  Mr.  Alexander  Black  conducts  a  dialogue 
between  the  artist  and  the  cameraman,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  writes  on  "Modem  Pictorial  Photography.** 
Mr.  Stieglitz  is  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Photo- 
Secessionists,  who  were  organized  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish the  true  art  value  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
beautiful  things.  Mr.  Stieglitz  tells  us  that  the  organ- 
iiation  of  artists  known  as  the  Munich  Secession  was 
the  first  officially  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  picto- 
rial photography.  The  art  committee  of  the  Glasgow 
Elxhibition  in  1901  received  pictorial  photography  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  family  of  the  flue  arts.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  the  artists  of  the  Vienna  Seces- 
sion admitted  photographs  to  the  jury  of  selection  on 
the  same  terms  as  paintings,  drawings,  and  statuary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Salon  accepted 
for  hanging  ten  photographs  which  had  been  submitted 
by  E.  J.  Steichen,  a  young  artist  of  Milwaukee.  Large 
prices  are  being  paid  by  connoisseurs  for  choice  photo- 
graphic prints,  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars 
having  been  refused  for  a  picture  exhibited  this  year  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York. 

NEW  TORK*8  SUBWAY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl  describes  ^^  Building  New  York*8 
Subway,**  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Skinner  tells  of  the  par- 
ticularly difficult  engineering  problems  in  the  sub- 
way. The  longest  solid  tunnel  in  the  subway  system 
is  that  which  dives  into  the  solid  rock  at  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-eighth  Street.  "At  an  average  depth  of 
100  feet  below  the  surface,  it  burrows  through  black- 
ness for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  except  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-ninth  and  One  Hundre<l  and  Eighty-first 
8tieetB»  where  elevators  will  carry  passengers  to  and 


from  the  tracks.    Except  for  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  there 
is  no  single  tunnel  so  long  in  America.*' 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  discusses  "  Art  in  Public  Works,** 
the  aqueducts,  water-towers,  power-houses,  reservoirs, 
and  bridges  of  the  modern  cities,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Buck- 
ley makes  an  interesting  study  of  thejounder  of  Zion 
City,  under  the  title,  "  Dowie  Analyzed  and  Classified.** 
Dr.  Buckley*s  analysis  fits  John  Alexander  Dowie,  of 
course,  into  the  class  of  fanatics,  spiritual  megaloma- 
niacs. A  much  more  sympathetic  character  sketch  of 
Dowie  follows  from  the  pen  of  John  Swain,  who  be- 
lieves the  founder  of  Zion  City  to  be  sincere.  "  Yet  I 
must  admit  that  he  uses  all  the  methods  of  the  char- 
latan.**   

McCLURE*S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley's  article  in  the  October 
McClure*8y  *^  What  Organized  Labor  has  Learned.** 

A  brief  note  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as 
an  academic  personage  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
undertakes  his  task  at  Princeton,  but  as  a  man  among 
men,  realizing  always  that  the  students  he  is  to  lead 
are  to  be  citizens  and  the  world*s  servants,  and  the 
college  must  make  men  of  them. 

There  is  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  the  actress  Rachel 
by  Miss  Clara  Morris.  The  actress  gives  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  the  great  Jewess.  Mias  Morris  has 
an  indignant  account  of  the  rapacious  and  humiliating 
tactics  of  RachePs  family.  In  her  minority  Felix,  her 
father,  allowed  the  brilliant  girl  only  .sixty  dollars  a 
month  for  her  own  use,  to  cover  theatrical  costumes, 
private  wardrobes,  and  pocket  money.  When  she  final- 
ly broke  away  from  her  slavery  to  her  own  family, 
she  gave  them  all  her  apartments  conained,  a  pension 
of  twelve  thou.Hand  francs  to  her  father,  paid  the  debts 
of  her  sisters,  and  exerted  herself  to  get  good  positions 
for  her  brother.  The  coffin  of  the  great  actress  had 
barely  settled  in  the  grave  when  this  precious  family 
had  a  public  sale  of  her  belongings. 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  closes  his  study  of  Velasquez  with 
the  opinion  that  of  all  artists  he  was  the  most  of  a 
painter,  "as  having  most  naturally  expressed  the  spe- 
cial differences  of  painting  from  other  forms  of  represen- 
tation ;  the  appearance  of  things  and  not  their  analysis 
being  the  special  character  of  painting.  His  life  is  that 
of  a  modest,  sincere,  and  honorable  man.** 


SCRIBNER'S. 

MR.  RUSSELL  STURGIS  describes  in  the  October 
Scribner'8  the  work  of  the  sculptor  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  who  now  has  in  hand  his  greatest  task,  "  and  the 
most  formidable  piece  of  combined  sculpture  yet  under- 
taken in  America— the  pediment  for  the  Stock  Ex- 
change building,  in  Broad  Street,  New  York.**  Mr. 
Sturgis  thinks  that  "in  Wanl  we  have  the  first  of 
American  sculptors  in  this  important  matter  of  ooik* 
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«it.mcif/iriAl,  #sxprKwtiona1,  and  harmonized  deftiKn  in  the 
placirjK  nnd  KrotjpiriK  of  human  figiires.'* 

IMI'IU>VKMKNTH  IN   FIItK-FIGHTIMS. 

In  **KlnvKiKhtinK  To-day  — and  To-morrow,"  Mr. 
I'hillp  Cf.  fliihert,  Jr.,  HayH  that  our  American  Hyhtem 
iyf  flnvflf^htfrjK  i^  thff  moftt  fierffot  in  the  world.  Our 
fin:  tar*'-**  \h  nearly  four  time**  that  of  (Germany  or  F* ranee 
in  pro[N»rtion  Ut  the  (^i|iulation,  and  thr«'e  timeh  that  of 
Kuk\mu\.  Fin-H^now  <:OHt  uh  ^\r]t),(HnK(HK)  a  year,  not 
4umut\un  iriKiiraru'*«  and  ex{>enH<*  of  Hre  departments, 
which  amoiiiitH  to  another  hundre«l  million.  Tlie  im- 
mMliat^e  improvementH  hoixfl  for  are  eliiefly  the  Hul).sti- 
tiltlon  of  electricity  fr>r  iiorw^M,— that  Ih,  automobile 
llreHjnKlneH,  more  HlKual  YhixhHj  direct  communication 
betw<*4*n  the  \H)XfH  and  tlie  fire  Iioum'h,  tin  well  aH  with 
the  central  Htation,  ttie  K^eater  UMf  of  chemical  ex- 
tlnK'iiftherM,  devir^'H  for  flKhting  Hmoke,  and  the  better 
education  of  the  public  in  UHing  the  appliances  provided 
for  Mending  In  ttie  alarm. 

OVKKCICOWDKI)   UlNIM)M. 

Mr,  Walt/iT  A.  WyckofTcontinueHhiHarticleH"  Among 
liondon  Wiige-KarnerH."  lie  HayH  that  unwmitary  and 
Mavage  liondon  ban  largely  dlnapiieared,  l>ut  that  over- 
crowded li<indon  ntmaiiiH  a  moHt  urgent  quention  of  the 
hour.  lie  dcHcrilM'H  the  "  P(K>r  Men^H  iloteln,"  where 
Mlxi)ence  pro<;ureH  a  clean  ImmI  an<i  room  for  the  night 
In  a  comfortfibly  apiNiinttHl  hoHtelry. 

TIIK  rO.SMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

APOSTIHJMOIJS  eHHivy  by  John  FlHke  on  Alexander 
HamilUm  iN'ginH  the  ()ctolK*r  CnHmtyjtoUtan.  In 
the  HerlcH  of  Hkut.cheH  of  *'Capt4iinM  of  InduHtry/*  Mr. 
JameM  II.  Hridge  writeH  on  Henry  ('lay  Frick,  and  Mr. 
Fldwanl  I*ok  on  (/yrun  ('urtin,  the  founder  and  pub- 
llnher  <if  The  Ladhn'  Uomv  Jonrnnl  and  The  Saturday 
Kvnihm  VuHt,  It  wuH  in  IHKl  that  Mr.  ('urtis,  then 
thirty-three  yearn  old,  ankeil  an  artlnt  to  draw  a  head- 
ing for  a  pa|M«r  to  Im«  calle<l  Thv.  LadUn'  Jour  mil.  The 
arllNt  inw^rted  a  domcHtit^  HtM'ue  iHMween  the  Hecond 
and  third  wonls  of  the  title,  and  la1>eled  it  "Home^*  in 
Nniall  let.terM.  The  Hrnt  Hubncription  reoeivwl  linked  for 
"The  I^idieH*  Home  Journal,"  and  the  next;  in  nhort, 
the  pui>llr  HMiamiKl  the  paper,  and  Mr.  CurtiH  accepts! 
the  amendment.  The  publinher  had  no  money,  and  he 
AMktMl  the  advertining  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  for 
WW)  ennllt.  The  credit  was  allowed,  and  the  entirt*  $400 
WHM  H|M*nt  in  one  mlvertimMuent  in  one  {teriodical.  In 
aUMwer  to  t  IiIm  announcement  wveral  thousand  jwople 
Mi»nt  15ft  iHMilH  for  a  ytMir'K  MuKniTiption.  Nowadays,  Mr. 
liok  Nayn,  Thv  Ladh'n'  Unnw  Journal  h\h*ih\s  as  much 
AnUKKKtNM)  in  a  Hlngle  ywir  to  make  its  announcements 
to  the  publir.  Other  captains  of  industry  dealt  with 
In  this  numlHT  ar«»  David  H.  Moffat,  Wtxnlrow  Wilson, 
the  new  pn^sldont  of  PriiuH*t4)n  Tniverslty.  and  II.  H. 
VriHdand,  pn^sident  of  the  .Metn>iH>litan  Street  Rail- 
way roni|mny  of  New  York  (Mty. 

'*TIIK  MISSINU  SCIKXCK  OF  HKHKinTV.'* 

Mr,  II.  (i.  Wells  has  an  interesting  disi*ussion  of  the 
pn»bloiii  of  the  birth-supply,  a  chapter  in  his  series  of 
contribution*  under  the  title.  ''Mankind  in  the  Mak- 
Jlr.  Wells  examlm»s  the  iMmsibilitiesof  carrying 
"^  Inolple  of  Platm  IXniglas  (lalton.  and  Vic- 
mil  Martin  in  the  matter  of  improving  the 
I  by  making  tlione  unit«  which  are  best  fltteil 


Wells  thinks  that  even  if  we  had  a  very  wise  committee 
to  decide  on  who  should  marry  whom,  we  should  prob- 
ably hoon  vote  them  out  of  office  and  let  things  go  on  in 
the  old  way.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  in  this  all- 
important  enterpri.se  of  improving  the  birth-mpply 
must  come,  according  to  Mr.  WeUs,  through  research. 
Hut  he  a^lds  that  if  there  is  at  present  a  man  specially 
gifted  and  disposed  for  such  inquiry,  the  world  offers 
him  no  encouragement.  ''  This  missing  science  of  hered- 
ity, thiH  un  worked  mine  of  knowledge,  on  the  border- 
land of  biography  and  anthropology,  which  for  all  prac- 
tical purix)ses  is  as  un  worked  now  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Plato,  is  in  simple  truth  ten  times  more  important 
to  humanity  than  all  of  the  chemistry  and  physics,  all 
the  technical  and  industrial  science,  that  ever  has  been 
or  ever  will  be  discovered.'' 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  number  of  Everybody's  begins  with  a 
very  dramatic  account  of  *^  Old  Steamboat  Days 
on  the  Missouri,"  by  J.  W.  Ogden.  The  last  g^reat  com- 
mercial steamer  to  navigate  the  Missouri  River  went 
out  of  commiasion  twenty  years  ago.  The  river  trafflo 
bred  a  tribe  of  hard  men.  A  pilot  was  a  king  in  those 
days.  Almost  three  hundred  steamers  have  been 
wrecked  in  the  Missouri,  and  a  thousand  human  beings 
were  lost  in  the  dinasters  of  a  half-century  of  river  ser- 
vice. These  great  steamers  were,  after  1880,  graceful, 
swift,  and  commodious.  Some  of  them  were  over  200 
feet  long,  with  the  beam  of  an  ocean-going  ship.  But 
they  were  so  shallow  that  their  capacity  was  not  more 
than  1,000  tons.  Tliey  were  capable  of  making  about 
ten  miles  against  the  current.  The  innumerable  treach- 
eries of  the  Missouri  required  such  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  and  phenomenal  memory  on  the  part  of  a 
pilot  that  ten  or  even  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  not 
an  unusual  compensation  for  eight  or  nine  months' 
service. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  experiences  of  a 
literary  woman  as  a  working  girl  by  Miss  Marie  Van 
Vorst  under  the  title,  "The  Woman  That  Toils."  Her 
studies  of  the  factory  life  of  the  girls  in  the  Massachu* 
setts  towns  are  eminently  practical  and  accurate.  An 
article  on  **  Light  Cures,  Old  and  New,"  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  discusses  the  new  remedial  work  which  is 
l>est  shown  in  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Finsen,  of  Copen- 
hagen, whose  career  is  described  in  this  number  of  the 
Revikw  of  Reviews.  Besides  Dr.  Finsen,  Dr.  Bost- 
wick tells  of  analogous  work  done  by  Dr.  Kaiser,  of  the 
Vienna  Medical  Society,  and  by  Drs.  Grotthell  and 
Franklin  in  New  York.  These  endeavors  to  cure  dis- 
ease by  ])hot'0-therapy  are  founded  on  the  old  idea  that 
there  is  life  and  liealth  in  light,  and  are  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  theories  of  the  once  famous  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  wlio  introiluced  the  sun  baths  that  afterward 
came  into  general  use. 

We  have  quoted  among  the  "  I^eading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  from  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts' sketch  of  Alfred 
Beit,  **  The  Cnesus  of  South  Africa." 


«^n  I"" 


'ler  of  mankind.    Hut  Mr. 


THE  WORLDS  WORK. 

IN  an  able  article  on  the  great  modem  life  insurance 
companies,  telling  how  they  use  their  enormous 
surplus,  it  is  stated  in  tiie  October  World's  Work  that 
there  was  a  surplus  last  year  of  no  less  than  $190^000^000 
in  which  policy  holders  did  not   participate  at  alL 
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What  is  done  with  such  an  enormous  superfluous  in- 
come? This  writer  shows  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  added  the  functions  of  banking  corpora- 
tions, trust  companies,  safe-deposit  concerns,  and  have, 
too,  a  powerful  influence  in  the  affairs  of  railroad  cor- 
porations. The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Yorlc  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  12,000,- 
000  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company,  as  well  as  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  bonds  of  the  same  corporation.  The  New 
York  Mutual  owns  almost  control  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.  A  very  considerable  interest  in  the 
great  Morton  Trust  Company  is  similarly  controlled. 
Each  of  these  companies  has  oflices  in  the  New  York 
MntuaPs  building  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Each  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  others.  The  resources  of  each  are 
ready  at  any  time  to  cooperate  with  those  of  the  others. 
Notice  the  Elquitable  Ijife  Assurance  Society^s  report. 
This  society — whose  capital  stock  is  $100,000 — owns 
absolute  control  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  with  its 
$3,100,000  capitalization,  and  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  with  $3,000,000  capitalization.  Subsidiary  to 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly powerful  concern,  is  the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  itself  a  most  profitable  organization. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  tells  how  he  escaped  the 
*' horrors  of  city  life*'  and  found  happiness  in  a  country 
home  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Mr.  Dixon 
does  not  find  it  diflicult  to  convince  the  reader  that  his 
historic  house,  with  *' modern  conveniences''  added,  his 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  horses,  cows,  dogs,  game, 
and  flsh,  are  better  than  a  city  flat.  All  this,  he  says, 
with  canvasback  ducks,  terrapin  unlimited,  flsh,  and 
historical  associations,  he  got  '*for  the  price  of  nineteen 
feet  of  scorched  mud  in  New  York." 

Under  the  title  '*The  Organized  Conscience  of  the 
Rich,"  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews  tells  of  the  many-sided 
activity  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
its  present  of  $85,000  for  the  relief  of  Savannah  in  1865, 
to  the  last  present  of  $42,000  to  the  West  Indians  who 
suffered  in  the  volcanic  disaster.  The  Chamber  has 
raised  for  public  charities  altogether  $2,  SOO, 000,  of  which 
$1,044,000  was  for  the  victims  of  the  Chicago  fire. 

Mr.  Greorge  Maxwell  argues  that  a  flxed  wage  is  im- 
just,  "  because  the  producer  has  no  real  share  or  prop- 
erty in  the  article  produced,"  William  McAndrew 
describes  **A  Day's  Work  in  a  New  York  Pubiic 
School,"  and  M.  G.  Cunniff  investigates  **Ijalx)r  Union 
Restriction  of  Industry,"  flnding  that  in  the  building 
trades,  at  least,  the  union  rules  are  a  very  real  handi- 
cap to  individual  industry  and  ability  and  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  reviewed  among  the  *'  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month "  the  article  in  the  OctolH?r  A  t- 
lanttc  Monthly  on  ''Limitations  of  the  Production  of 
Sky-Scrapers,"  by  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Mr.  Frank  Foxcroft  l)egins  the  magazine  with  "A 
Study  of  Local  Option,"  largely  occiipie<l  with  investi- 
gation into  the  Massachusetts  situation.  Mr.  Foxcroft 
thinks  that  in  this  State  the  local-option  system,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  perfect^  is  probably  the  best  plan 
ever  devised  for  dealing  with  the  li(iuor  traflic,  and  that 
it  works  better  in  harmony  with  American  ideals  of 
self-government.  Mr.  IT.  II.  D.  Pierce,  in  an  article  on 
** Russia,"  gives  much  attention  to  the  social  life  in 


St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  to  the  Russian  opera. 
The  favorite  composers  in  Russia  are  Glinka  and 
Tschaikowsky,  the  former's  opera,  '^A  Life  for  the 
Czar,"  being  the  favorite  with  all  classes.  There  has 
been  completed  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  past  year 
the  new  People's  Theater,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  people,  where  excellent  dramatic  and  operatic 
works  are  given  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
For  the  equivalent  of  five  cents  in  our  money  an  even- 
ing may  be  spent  in  this  playhouse,  and  if  desired  the 
theater  furnishes  an  excellent  dinner  before  the  per- 
formance at  an  equally  moderate  price.  Two  good 
literary  essays  are  by  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  on  '*  Mon- 
taigne,"—of  whom  it  is  said,  "There  have  been  greater 
men  in  lit-erature,  but  none  have  been  more  successful," 
— and  by  Harriet  Waters  Preston  on  George  Meredith, 
under  the  title,  "A  Knightly  Pen."  Edward  Atkinson 
writes  on  "Commercialism,"  there  is  an  essay  on 
"  Democracy  and  the  Church,"  by  V.  I).  Scudder,  Prof. 
I.  N.  Hollis  discusses  "Intercollegiate  Athletics,"  and 
Edith  B.  Brown  "Moral  Hesitations  of  the  Novelist." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
"Will  the  Novel  Disappear?"  in  which  James  Lane 
Allen,  W.  D.  Howells,  Hamlin  Garland,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs  participate.  The  dis- 
cussion was  suggested  by  an  interview  with  Jules  Verne 
recently  appearing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  In  this 
interview  the  great  French  romancer  affirmed  his  belief 
that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  there  will  not 
l>e  any  novels  or  romances,  at  all  events,  in  volume  form. 
In  his  opinion  they  will  all  be  supplanted  by  the  daily 
newspaper.  These  views  of  Jules  Verne  are  strongly 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Howells,  Garland,  and  Mabie. 
Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  alone,  of  the  five  writers  who 
contribute  to  this  symposium,  confesses  to  an  agree- 
ment with  M.  Verne  in  his  prophecy.  Even  Mr.  Bangs, 
however,  concedes  that  the  same  thirst  for  the  story  of 
of  love  and  life  which  is  inherent  in  our  weak  human 
nature  would  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  it  would  be  satis- 
fied, he  says,  by  the  genius  of  the  future,  jiist  as  our 
present-day  geniuses  are  satisfying  all  the  immediate 
aspirations  of  men.  "  If  wireless  telegraphy,  why  not 
bookless  romances,  typeless  novels,  pageless  poems? 
We  already  have  jokeless  comic  papers.  These  things 
are  surely  coming,  and  I  foresee  the  day  when  without 
novels,  poetry,  or  drama  the  public  will  be  surfeited 
with  romances  of  the  most  stirring  character  ;  poems  of 
stately  measure  and  uplifting  concept ;  psychological 
studies  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  and  dramas  that  will  take 
the  soul  of  man  and  twist  it  until  it  fairly  shrieks  for 
mercy, — and  all  of  these  things  men  and  women  will 
get  while  they  sleep.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  liter- 
ature of  that  period  will  be  induced  by  pills."  Mr. 
Bangs  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  ideas  by  such  con- 
crete examples  as  the  "Alfred  Austin  Pellet,"  "Caine's 
Capsules  for  Creepy  Creatures,"  the  "Belasco  Tabloid," 
and  so  forth.  He  concludes  with  a  suggestion  that 
"  Some  clever  druggist  will  meet  the  literary  necessities 
of  the  hour,  and  put  up  all  the  literature  that  anybody 
can  possibly  want  in  small  doses,  in  every  variety,  and 
at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It 
will  be  a  great  boon,  and  will  enable  thousands  of  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  beftiwiON^VvaXs^v^^'^*^^'^^^^' 
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Wrights  to  turn  their  backs  on  letters  and  take  up  some 
really  useful  occupation." 

THE  NfiW  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  law  of  July  1,  1902,  providing  a  temporary  civil 
government  for  the  Philippines,  is  analyzed  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webster.  His  examination 
of  this  and  other  legislation  for  our  colonial  possessions 
leads  Mr.  Webster  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  theory 
upon  which  the  Spanish  treaty  w«is  negotiated, — that 
the  new  islands  could  be  held  indefinitely  as  colonies 
outside  the  Constitution,— has  prevailed ;  that  places 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
incorporated  into  it,  are  not  within  the  United  States  ; 
that  incorporation  of  territory  acquired  by  a  treaty  of 
session  in  which  there  are  conditions  against  the  incor- 
poration until  (JongrCvSs  has  provided  therefor,  will  not 
take  place  until,  in  the  wi.sdom  of  Congress,  the  ac- 
quired territory  has  come  into  the  American  family ; 
that  the  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  **  shall  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress" show  a  purpose  not  only  to  leave  the  status  of 
the  territory  to  l>e  determined  by  Congress,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  treaty  from  operating  to  the  contrary.  Hence 
the  Constitution  does  not  yet  control  in  the  new  islands. 

AMERICANS  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  n.  G.  Dwight,  formerly  connected  with  the 
American  consulate  at  Venice,  writes  an  entertaining 
description  of  "Americans  in  Europe,  as  Seen  From  a 
Consulate."  Mr.  Dwight,  from  his  vantage  ground  of 
ccmsuPs  messenger,  indulges  in  certain  i>oin ted  observa- 
tions on  the  globe-trotting  propensities  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  He  says  :  "I  often  marvel  at  the  tales  of 
travel  that  are  narrated  to  me,  particularly  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  my  visitors  aflirm  themselves  to  be 
abroad  for  recu|>eration.  He  of  the  seven-league  boots 
was  notliing  to  them.  They  mention  the  number  of 
towns  they  have  *done*  in  as  many  days,  and  their  re- 
miniscences appear  to  be  solely  of  accommodation.  One 
wonders  what  idea  they  have  in  traveling.  Their  Inter- 
est seems  to  \ye  principally  in  motion  ;  and  when  they 
find  themselves  outside  of  a  railway  car,  they  are  at  a 
loss  for  employment.  It  is  then  that  they  come  to  us 
for  advice.  St.  Mark's  and  the  ducal  palace  once  hur- 
ried through,  the  S2itiate<l  traveler  comes  to  ask  if  there 
is  anything  else  he  should  'do'  before  going  on  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  he  should  depart  with  all  speed,  and  God 
be  with  him  I  What  else  can  you  say  to  a  man  whose 
sole  interest  in  this  enchanted  town  is  that  he  finds  in 
a  caf6  a  trick  of  cooling  beer  that  he  has  never  seen  ? 
With  regard  to  the  Doge-s  Palace,  the  observation  of 
many  is  that  it  lacks  steam  heat  and  has  an  elevator.'* 

THE  LAW  OF  PRIVACY. 

Mr.  Elbridge  L.  Adams,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
oonnsel  for  the  successful  parties  in  the  right  of  privacy 
case  which  recently  came  before  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  contributes  an  article  in  which  the  grounds 
of  this  decision  are  examined,  together  with  certain 
legislation  of  other  States  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  decided,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  there  is  no  right  of  pri- 
vacy as  a  legal  and  actionable  right.  The  case  as  it 
came  before  the  court  was  this :  a  lithographic  com- 
pany ha«l  printed,  and  a  milling  company  had  circu- 
lated as  an  advertisenieiit;u>f  its  flour,  some  prints  upon 
which  appeannl  the  likeness  of  a  young  woman,  aliove 


which  were  the  words  "  Flour  of  the  Family,"  and  1»- 
low,  the  name  and  address  of  the  milling  company.  A 
young  woman  claiming  to  be  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait brought  suit  against  both  the  maker  and  user  of 
the  advertising  matter,  claiming  that  she  had  been 
greatly  humiliated  by  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  persons 
who  had  recognized  her  face  and  picture  on  the  adver* 
tisement,  and  that  she  had  been  made  sick,  and  had  been 
put  to  the  expense  of  employing  a  physician,  by  reason 
of  which  she  had  suffered  damage.  She  prayed  to  be 
compensated  in  damages  and  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  further  circulation  of  the  picture.  The  relief 
sought  was  granted  solely  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
circulation  of  the  advertisement  without  the  complain- 
ant's consent  constituted  an  invasion  of  her  right  of 
privacy.  For  this  contention,  however,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  not  able  to  find  any  precedent.  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  that  he  has  found  in  recent  statutes  enacted  by 
the  State  of  California  a  basis  for  legislation  which 
should  remedy  most  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and 
also  holds  that  the  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate characters  in  this  country  has  been  virtually  nulli- 
fied. This  California  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  publish 
the  portrait  of  any  living  person  a  resident  of  the  State, 
other  than  that  of  a  i)erson  holding  a  public  office,  with- 
out t  he  written  consent  of  that  person  first  had  and  ob- 
tained. It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  portrait  of  a 
person  convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  lawfully  published. 
It  is  further  forbidden  to  publish  a  caricature  of  any 
person  which  ''will  in  any  manner  reflect  upon  the 
honor,  integrity,  manhood,  virtue,  reputation,  or  busi- 
ness or  political  motives  of  the  person  so  caricatured,  or 
which  tends  to  expose  the  person  so  caricatured  to  pub- 
lic hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt." 

SANITARY  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  outlines 
some  of  the  sanitary  problems  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Isthmian  canal.  One  of  the  flrst  things 
to  l)e  looked  after,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  water- 
supply.  A  pure  water-supply  should  be  insured  before 
the  laborers  are  sent  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
line  to  l)egin  work,  and  other  necessary  sanitary  meas- 
ures should  be  promptly  executed.  Dr.  Sternberg  ac- 
cepts as  fully  demonstrated  the  mosquito  theory  of 
malarial  and  yellow  fever.  While  the  men  cannot  work 
under  mosquito  bars.  Dr.  Sternberg  suggests  that  they 
can  sleep  under  them,  and  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Mosquitoes  seek  their  food  chiefly  at 
night,  and  a  man  when  not  protected  by  a  mosquito  bar 
is  especially  exposed  to  their  attacks  while  asleep.  It 
has  long  been  understood  that  sleeping  under  a  mos- 
quito bar  affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  from 
malarial  fever,  although  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
of  very  recent  date.  Dr.  Sternberg  concludes  by  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  a  sanitary  service  in 
connection  with  the  Isthmian  canal  operations  similar 
in  character  to  the  sanitary  corps  enlisted  in  the  army. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  writes  on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Do- 
velopment  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Arid  Countries,** 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wergeland  on  '*  Grieg  as  a  National  Com- 
poser," Mr.  Arthur  Symons  on  *' Casanova  at  Dux  :  An 
Unpublished  Chapter  of  History,"  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Howe 
on  "Contradictions  of  Literary  Critici.sm,"  Mr.  G  F. 
Kunz  on  '*  The  Management  and  Uses  of  Expositions,** 
and  Maggiorino  Ferraris  on  ''The  Public  Debt  of  Italy.** 
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We  have  quoted  in  our'  department  of  '*  Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month  **  from  Sefior  Morale's  account  of  the 
sitoation  in  Colombia,  and  from  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander  Smithes  exposition  of  **The  Navy's  Greatest 
Need.»'  

THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Sieptember  Arciui^  Mr.  Duane  Mowry  shows 
that  the  indiscriminate  criticism  and  abuse  of  our 
public  men  in  the  newspaper  press  tends  strongly  to 
keep  good  men  out  of  political  service.  Mr.  Mowry 
pleads  for  "  the  erection  of  a  line  between  Just  and  un- 
just criticism,  and  for  th^s  emphasis  of  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  unbridled 
license.*' 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIE& 

Although  our  title  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  not 
yet  perfected,  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  taking  an  ac- 
count of  stock  in  the  islands.  Mr.  Hrolf  Wis))y,  in  an 
article  on  *'  Our  Duty  in  the  Danish  West  Indies, **  makes 
much  of  the  fact  that  negroes,  and  negroes  only,  can 
stand  the  climate  of  the  islands  in  the  long  run,  and  he 
argues  that  the  country  must  be  thrown  open  to  the 
native  black  population,  while  the  colored  population 
of  our  southern  sea-coast  States  should  be  induced  to 
immigrate  to  the  islands.  As  to  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, this  writer  thinks  that  hemp-growing  would  be 
more  congenial  and  profitable  than  sugar-cane-growing. 
Hemp  is  a  product  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  it  will  grow  in  soil  that  is  now  considered 
waste. 

THE  REDUCTION  OP  CRIME. 

As  the  most  important  steps  toward  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes,  Adelle  Williams  Wright 
names  the  following : 

"  First— The  establishment  of  homes  for  convicts. 

"Second— The  education  of  the  young. 

"Third— The  providing  of  proper  dwellings  for  the 
poor. 

"  Fourth— The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"  Fifth — The  establishment  of  the  curfew,  or  its  equiv- 
alent.'' 

A  FLING  AT  ORGANIZED  CHARITY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  denies  to  charity,  as  such, 
any  place  in  the  social  relations  of  men.  Society  owes 
relief  of  distress  as  a  matter  of  justice.  For  all  attempts 
at  the  organization  of  private  relief  Mr.  Miller  has  only 
this  to  say : 

"Intellectually  and  morally  deteriorating  is  this 
playing  at  charity.  Better  far  the  hard,  calculating 
bent  of  mind,  urged  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  unpity- 
ing  Justice,  than  this  toying  with  a  great  problem,  this 
skimming  the  social  surface  for  novelty,  this  wetting 
of  dainty  feet  in  idle  dalliance  in  the  great  deep." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Editor  Flower  voices  "The  Cry  of  the  Children"  in 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  employment  of  children 
of  tender  years  at  factory  labor.  Mr.  George  F.  Spin- 
ney contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  President  Vree- 
land  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Vreeland's  cawHjr  thus  far  is  a  good 
concrete  illustration  of  "Humanity's  Part  in  the  Iial)or 
Problem" — the*  title  of  Mr.  Spinney's  art.iclt».  Tliere  is 
a  " converwition "  with  Prof.  John  Ward  Stimson  on 
the  subject  of  "  Art  for  America." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

ONCE  more  we  have  an  American  counterpart  of 
the  British  quarterly  reviews.  The  Interna^ 
tional  Monthly,  a  periodical  very  acceptably  edited  for 
the  past  two  years  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Richardson,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  is  now  succeeded  by  the  Internor 
tional  Quarterly,  under  the  same  editorship.  In  con- 
tents there  is  no  material  change  noticeable,  beyond  the 
marked  tendency  to  expansion.  The  average  length  of 
the  articles,  which  has  always  been  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  other  American  reviews,  remains  about  the 
same  as  formerly,  but  the  number  of  articles  making 
up  an  issue  has  been  doubled. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  contributions,  our  readers 
can  form  their  own  judgments  from  the  list  of  contrib- 
utors. As  was  notably  the  case  in  the  old  series  of  the 
Internattonaly  these  are  all  experts  and  authorities  of 
the  first  rank  in  their  respective  fields.  In  the  first 
issue  of  the  Quarterly,  for  example,  Mr.  Klwood  Mead, 
chief  of  the  irrigation  investigations  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, writes  on  "  Property  Rights  in  Water  ; "  Prof. 
C.  H.  Toy  en  "Religious  Fusion  ;"  Mr.  Will  H.  Low 
on  "National  Art  in  a  National  Metropolis;"  Max 
Nordau  on  Zionism  ;  Mr.  Richard  M.  Meyer  on  Her- 
mann Sudernianu  ;  Sir  W.  I^ee- Warner  on  "  The  Nii- 
tive  States  of  India;"  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson  on 
"  Tlie  Elective  System,  Historically  Considered."  Prof. 
Greorge  Santayana,  of  Harvard,  recounts  "A  Dialogue 
in  Limbo,"  and  Mr.  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell  reports  an  "inter- 
view "with  Cicero.  Studies  of  Napoleon  and  H41o1se 
are  contributed,  respectively,  by  M.  Mare  Debrit  and 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Taylor. 

The  chronicle  of  eventjs  is  written,  as  heretofore,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  the  topics  in  the  current  issue 
being  our  work  as  a  civilizer  in  Cuba  and  the  national 
value  of  an  Isthmian  canal.  The  important  article  by 
Professor  Jenks  on  "  The  Egypt  of  To-day "  has  been 
quoted  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  niimber  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  All  of  the  IntcrnatloiuiVs  arti- 
cles are  of  the  highest  quality  known  to  modem 
periodical  literature,  and  this  American  review  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  its  European  contem- 
poraries.   

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  September  number  of  Ounton%  besides  the 
editorial  articles  on  such  timely  topics  as  "Poli- 
tics and  Business  Prosperity,"  "The  Misuse  of  Injunc- 
tions," and  "  Is  the  Coal  Strike  a  Conspiracy  ?"  there  is 
a  character  sketch  of  Governor  La  Follette  of  Wiscon- 
sin, by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  which  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  political  campaign  now  in 
progress.  An  address  by  Mr.  Horace  Wliite,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  on  "The  Economies  of  Branch 
Banking"  is  printed  in  this  number,  and  there  is  a  pa- 
per on  "  The  Rule  of  Force,"  by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Carman. 

NEGROES  AS  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Prof.  Jerome  Dowd  tells  of  a  cotton  mill  in  the  Pied- 
mont region  of  North  Carolina  which  is  owned  and 
manned  by  colored  people.  It  used  to  l)e  thought  in 
the  South  that  negroes  could  never  be  employed  in  fac- 
tory labor  l)ecau.se  the  hum  of  the  macJunery  would 
put  them  to  sleep.  Within  the  pa.st  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, they  have  come  into  very  general  employment  in 
certain  manufacturing  industrif*s  notably  tr>bacco  fao*ji 
tories  and  cotton-seed  oil  and  fertilizer  miUs^  axuL  ^a 
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it  has  been  found  that  negro  labor  can  be  successfully 
and  profitably  utilized  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The 
mill  has  been  running  for  more  than  a  year,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  operatives  have  succumbed  to  the  charms  of 
Morpheus. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

BARON  A.  VON  MALTZAN  writes,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  September,  a  very  interesting 
article  describing  his  experiences  as  a  German  volun- 
teer with  the  Boers  in  Natal.  He  confirms  everything 
that  has  been  said  as  to  General  HuUer's  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  the  niimbers  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
him.  He  says  that  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso  was 
absolutely  impregnable,  but  General  Buller  had  2(^000 
men  against  1,500.  He  lost  1,000,  and  the  Boers  lost  3 
killed  and  8  wounded.  He  vouches  for  the  fact  that  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  orders  were  given  to  the 
Boers  to  cease  firing,  as  it  was  an  unchristian  and  in- 
human thing  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  men  who 
were  helpless  and  defenseless.  Buller  was  quite  sure 
that  he  had  20,000  Boers  against  him  at  Cplenso.  In 
reality,  in  all  Natal  there  were  only  13,000  Boers  at  that 
time.  The  whole  line  from  Colenso  to  Van  Reenen's 
Pass,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  was  held  by  7,000  men. 
Baron  von  Maltzan  says  that  the  Boers  made  no 
trenches  whatever  at  Colenso ;  they  simply  lay  behind 
the  boulders. 

MR.  TOM  MANN  ON  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  has  been  seven  months  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about  its  climate.  In 
some  places  fog  is  more  general  than  in  London.  Wages 
are  higher  than  at  home,  but  25  per  cent,  of  this  must 
be  deducted  as  decreased  purchasing  power.  Rent  is 
very  high,  and  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  idyllic  as 
people  represent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fewer 
stoppages  of  work  from  strikes  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, thanks  chiefly  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, which,  however,  he  says,  is  by  no  means  work- 
ing quite  smoothly.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the 
men  may  take  action  for  its  repeal,  and  that  the  em- 
ployers may  be  found  defending  it.  He  is  pleased  with 
the  New  Zealand  Factory  Act,  chiefly  because  it  forbids 
any  boy  or  girl  with  a  less  wage  than  $1.25  a  week  being 
employed,  and  also  because  it  flxes  the  hours  of  adult 
males  at  forty-eight  per  week,  and  those  of  women  at 
forty-flve.  He  is  glad  to  flnd  that  the  railways  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  that  the  people  having  one 
person,  one  vote,  and  all  elections  on  one  day,  have 
government  under  better  control  than  is  the  case  in 
England. 

AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  CUARACTER. 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Rowland  is  rather  enthusiastic  about 
the  Australian  national  character,  although  he  admits 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  Australians.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  their  climate, 
to  their  familiarity  with  the  horrors  of  drought  in  the 
bash,  their  habit  of  thinking  of  the  sheep  and  kine  as 
loere  wool  and  meat,— the  counters  with  which  they  play 
the  game  of  life,— long  warfare  with  rabbits  and  kanga- 
roos for  means  of  sustenance,— these  have  rendered  the 
normal  Australian  countryman  callous  to  animal  suf- 
fering. The  Australian  woman  is  less  proliflc  than  her 
BSaropean  relatives.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births 
is  doable  that  of  Ireland,  and  the  divorce  rate  is  thirteen 
times  higher  than  that  of  England.    Yet  with  all  these 


defects  Mr.  Rowland  maintains  that  there  is  a  good 
ground-work  for  building  up  such  a  noble  national  type 
that  the  proudest  boast  of  Englishmen  may  some  day 
be  that  they  had  a  share  in  building  up  the  Australian 
character.  For  among  the  Australians  *'  you  will  find 
determination,  pluck,  sportsmanship,  good  humor^  reli- 
gion without  theology,  civility  without  servility,  and  an 
uncommon  power  of  common  sense."* 

LORD  NELSON  ON  THE  IDEAL  HTMN-BOOK. 

Lord  Nelson  writes  an  interesting  article  upon 
**  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  He  thinks  that  in  the 
future  authorized  hymn-book  the  old  Latin  hymns,  with 
good  English  translations,  shduld  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  book.  Then  there  should  be  a  selection  of 
narrative  hymns,  bringing  out  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  a  large  selection  of  modern  hymns 
which  have  all  won  their  way  generally  into  the  hearts 
of  our  people.  A  general  book,  voicing  the  religious 
experiences  of  men  from  every  clime  and  in  every  age, 
would  have  no  mean  share  in  the  formation  of  national 
character. 

THE  HUMANIZATION  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers  writes  a  pitiful  paper  entitled  '*  In 
the  Day-room  of  a  London  Workhouse."  It  was  written 
after  visiting  a  London  workhouse  in  which  there  wero 
288  men  and  487  women  over  the  age  of  sixty-flve.  The 
account  she  gives  is  very  sad,  and  she  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  fate  of  these  worn-out  toilers  with  the 
inmates  of  the  cheery,  comfortable  homes  provided  for 
the  same  class  in  Denmark  and  Austria,  where  the  cost 
per  head  per  week  is  considerably  less  than  in  these 
Ix>ndon  workhouses,  where  it  averages  $8.87.  "  There 
was  a  time  when  we  were  supposed  to  provide  for  our 
poor  at  once  more  humanely  and  more  wisely  than 
other  nations  ;  but  now—.  It  is  only  in  England  that 
poor  old  folk  who  have  toiled  hard  for  long  years  and 
pinched  and  saved  must  pass  their  last  days  in  the 
workhouse.    Even  Russia  has  its  old-age  homes.** 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  Liberal  RevieWy  Mr.  George  Martineau 
explains  and  applauds  the  Russian  note  on  trade 
combinations.  An  undergraduate,  Mr.  D.  F.  T.  Coke, 
defends  Oxford  against  the  accusation  of  laziness 
brought  by  Mr.  Fotheringham  in  the  previous  number. 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  the  export  of  English 
coal,  the  large  increase  of  which  obscures  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  comparative  decrease  in  other  exports. 
Mr.  Blumenfeldt  gossips  plea.santly  concerning  the  new 
industry  of  manufacturing  antiquities  to  order,  which, 
it  seems,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  precarious,  for 
fashion  is  capricious,  and  antiquities  which  are  at  a 
premium  to-day  are  at  a  discount  to-morrow.  One  of 
the  brightest  articles  is  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  paper  on  the 
decadence  in  manners.  Mr.  Benson  argues  that  the 
changes  which  are  alleged  to  prove  a  decadence  in  Eng- 
lish manners  are  really  due  to  the  improved  sense  of 
comradeship  which  has  resulted  from  men  and  women 
playing  games  together.  At  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  women  are  often  brutally  rude  to  each  other.  He 
says  that  the  insolence  of  women,  well-bred  in  their 
conduct  to  the  other  sex,  can  be  a  thing  to  shudder  at 
when  one  of  her  own  is  concerned.  This,  in  its  more 
flagrant  aspects,  is  easily  observable  in  such  public 
places  as  steamers  and  railway  cars. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  September,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice  of  English  reviews, 
publishes  a  translation  of  the  article  which  Greneral  de 
Negrier  contributed  anonymously  to  the  Rcxyue  den 
Detuc  Mondcs  on  **  The  Lessons  of  the  South  African 
War."  Sir  A.  E.  Miller  writes  upon  "The  Proposed 
Suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution,"  an  article  which 
might  have  been  useful  once,  but  is  somewhat  out  of 
date  to-day.  Hannah  Lynch  writes  a  sprightly  and 
somewhat  spiteful  article  on  "Paul  Bourget,  Preacher." 
Mr.  A.  C.  Seward  defends  the  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion against  J.  B.  Johnston,  who  attacked  it  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Contemporary.  Dr.  Dillon  confines  his 
survey  of  foreign  affairs  to  a  discussion  of  the  future  of 
Italian  expansion,  a  glance  at  the  stagnation  of  British 
enterprises  in  China,  and  a  lamentation  over  the  re- 
fusal of  the  colonial  conference  to  federate  the  empire. 

WHAT  18  THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ? 

Professor  Orr,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Dr.  Fairbaim 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  says  that  the  per- 
manent value  of  his  book  is  that  it  compels  us  to  face 
the  solemn  alternative  of  what  the  essence  of  Christian- 
ity is.    This  alternative,  he  says,  is  as  follows  : 

"On  the  one  hand,  a  universal  Father-God,  whose 
presence  fills  the  world  and  all  human  spirits ;  Jesus, 
the  soul  of  the  race,  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  the 
Father,  and  the  corresponding  spirit  of  filial  love,  first 
came  to  full  realization ;  the  spirit  of  divine  sonship 
learned  from  Jesus  as  the  essence  of  religion  and  salva- 
tion—here, in  sum,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  *  modern  * 
spirit.  All  else  is  dressing,  disguise,  Aberglauhey  re- 
ligious symbolism,  inheritance  of  effete  dogmatisms. 
Will  this  suffice  for  Christianity  ?  Or  is  the  Apostolic 
confession  still  to  be  held  fast,  that  Christ  is  Lord: 
the  Incarnate,  the  Living,  the  Exalted,  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour,  the  Head  of  all  things  for  his  Church  and 
for  the  world  ? " 

IMMORTALITY,   BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

Miss  Caillard  concludes  her  three  papers  upon  "Im- 
mortality" by  declaring  herself  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  inferentially  at  least  of  the 
doctrine  of  re-incarnation.    She  says : 

"  If  the  supreme  worth  of  that  human  individuality 
be  allowed,  if  it  l)ears  a  unique  and  consequently  etel^ 
nal  ethical  significance  to  Grod,  we  must  also  grant  that 
it  neither  began  with  birth  nor  ends  at  death.'* 

THE  FUTURE  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  MacCullagh  writes  a  somewhat  incon- 
sequent article  on  this  subject.  His  conclusion  is  some- 
what startling : 

"  After  all,  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  need  not 
concern  themselves  seriously  as  to  the  future  of  the 
language  question  in  South  Africa.  South  Africans 
will  settle  that  for  themselves.  There  may  l)e  a  repub- 
lic again  in  South  Africa  before  many  years,  but  it  will 
be  an  English-speaking  one,  or  there  will  be  no  rest  in 
the  land  till  the  blood  of  the  last  British  South  African 
has  stained  the  soil.*' 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  September  Fortnightly  " Diplomaticus " 
writes  one  of  his  characteristic,  well-informed,  and 
somewhat  alarmist  articles  on  the  deepening  unrest  of 
Europe.    He  says  that  the  Bismarckian  Triple  Alliance 


made  for  peace  because  it  was  a  coalition  of  the 
"Haves.''  The  new  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia,  Italy, 
and  France  will  be  a  combination  of  the  "  Have-Nots.'' 
Italy  and  France  are  contemplating  partition  in  North 
Africa,  the  revanche  idea  is  reviving  in  France,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  in  the  near  future,  if  not  for  an 
actual  catastrophe,  at  any  rate  for  an  era  of  excitability 
and  unrest.  The  "  Have-Nots"  are  no  longer  deterred 
from  war  by  the  certainty  of  defeat.  Hence  they  will 
be  less  consistently  conciliatory  in  the  future,  less  pru- 
dent, less  averse  to  dangerous  intrigues  and  adventures 
of  the  Fashoda  type. 

THE  TEST  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

"  Calchas  *'  reviews  in  a  very  hostile  spirit  the  changes 
which  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  in  his  ministry.  Apart 
from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  his 
readjustments  are  commonplace,  pointless,  and  inept. 
The  present  opposition,  even  without  Mr.  Morley,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  would  supply  a  ministry  with  a  larger  number  of 
efficients  than  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet. 
"Calchas"  deals  faithfully  w^ith  Lord  Rosebery's  ab- 
surdly inadequate  speech  on  the  North  Leeds  election, 
which  "Calchas"  says  was  a  stupefying  surprise  to  the 
victors  hardly  less  than  to  the  vanquished.  After  long 
immobility  in  national  conviction  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  nation  is  now  prepared  as  it  has  never 
been  before  to  change,  and  to  change  constantly,  until  it 
gets  a  ministry  to  its  mind.  A  new  political  world  has 
come  into  existence  since  1900.  The  war  has  destroyed 
much  which  was  in  the  national  repute,  the  prestige  of 
British  shipping  has  been  almost  extinguished,  and  on 
the  diplomatic  side  England  has  discovered  that  the 
Grerman  empire  as  the  bedrock  of  her  external  relations 
is  a  rotten  foundation.  Great  Britain  has  completely 
lost  the  reputation  of  technical  preeminence  in  industry 
and  commerce.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  centuries  there  is  no  longer  a  department  of  na- 
tional life  in  which  anything  like  the  old  leadership  of 
English  intellect  is  recognized  by  the  world. 

HERMANN  8UDERMANN. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  Hermann  Sudermann's 
new  play  "  Es  Lebe  das  Ijeben,"  exhausts  his  resources 
of  eulogy.  The  play  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
author's  genius.  He  says  that  his  inspiration  is  essen- 
tially spiritual,  like  that  of  Nature  herself.  He  has  far 
more  in  common  with  Euripides  than  any  dramatist  of 
our  time.  Through  his  work  is  that  deep  underlsring 
thought  of  the  Greek  drama  that  in  the  moral  world 
law  rules,  law  fenced  about  as  all  law  is  by  penalties. 
This  is  the  deep  verity  which  informs  his  pages. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  WORKMEN. 

Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  writes  a  letter  to  the  workmer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  invites  London  and 
provincial  papers  to  reprint.  His  object  is  to  ask  them 
one  or  two  straight  questions,  the  first  being,  "  Is  there 
not  a  tendency  in  too  many  of  you  to  take  your  work 
easily?"  Secondly,  "Do  you  need  so  many  strikes*'' 
Thirdly,  "Why  should  you  drink  twice  as  much  as  the 
American  wnrkingman  *" 

PAARDEBERG. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  writes  a  picturesque,  brtet 
paper  describing  the  first  crushing  blow  which  over- 
took the  Boer  forces.  Apart  from  his  description  of 
French's  ride  and  Cronje's  retreat,  the  most  interesting 
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part  of  his  paper,  although  probably  not  in  the  least 
accurate,  is  the  passage  in  which  he  says  that  Paarde- 
berg  was  hardly  less  than  the  scotching  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  an  entire  nation.  When  Cronje  lost  the  race 
to  the  river  it  was  to  the  Boers  as  if  God*s  arm  had 
broken.  He  notes  that  February  11,  the  day  set  apart 
in  England  for  prayer  and  intercession,  was  the  day 
upon  which  French  started  \x\io\i  his  march,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  Boers  was  overwhelming.  They  felt 
without  the  least  affectation  that  this  day  of  interces- 
sion was  the  most  terrible,  as  well  as  the  least  expected, 
weapon  that  the  English  would  use,  and  even  among 
the  most  irreligious  ran  a  sudden  foreboding  of  ill. 


stock  companies,  and  he  insista  that  these  directors 
should  be  obliged  to  give  financial  guarantees  for  their 
responsibility  and  independence. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  for  September  a  twenty-page  arti  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  international  relations.  He  seems 
to  believe  in  the  antagonism  between  England  and 
Russia  in  Persia,  and  therefore  advocates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  German  railway  line  through  Asia  Minor 
which  would  have  as  its  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf  a 
British  port.  It  may  be  noted  that  Captain  Mahan  in 
the  course  of  his  article  makes  the  following  remark  : 
"There  is  certainly  in  America  a  l>elief,  which  I  share, 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  tending  to  lose  ground  in 
international  economical  matters.  Should  it  prove  per- 
manent, and  Germany  at  the  same  time  gain  upon  her 
continuously,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  as  sea- 
powers  would  be  seriously  modified.*' 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Central  Technical  College,  writes  upon  the  need  for 
general  culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  declares 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  British  educational 
authorities  have  been  engaged  in  a  silent  conspiracy  to 
undo  the  nation  and  deprive  the  Briton  of  individuality 
by  a  system  of  examinations  and  scholarships  which 
encourage  cram,  and  stifie  both  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  the  development  of  character.  Whatever  elements 
of  good  may  be  discovered  in  England's  educational  sys- 
tem, it  is  impossible  to  deny  ^hat  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  organization.  To  secure  success  there  must  be 
reform  at  the  same  time  both  above  and  below.  The 
establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  technical  in- 
struction is  dependent  upon  the  upgrowth  of  an  efficient 
system  of  general  instruction.  At  present  the  control 
of  the  educational  system  rests  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  politicians  and  benevolent  amateurs.  Half  a 
dozen  strong,  sympathetic  men  at  the  Education  Departs 
ment,  with  power  to  act  and  supported  by  government, 
could  solve  the  problem  in  a  very  few  years. 

ENGLISH  "COMPANY  DIRECTORS." 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  maintains  that  English  joint- 
stock  finance  is  threatened  with  as  bad  a  breakdown  as 
the  British  War  Office  sustained  at  the  outseC  of  the 
South  African  War.  He  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
company  directors  have  had  no  education  whatever  for 
duties  demanding  the  highest  skill  and  judgment.  He 
draws  up  a  table  showing  that  of  1,148  companies  oc- 
cupying the  broad  zone  between  banks,  insurance,  home 
railways,  and  mining  companies,  960  at  present  have 
their  stock  quoted  below  par.  These  1,100  companies  have 
8,000  directors,  most  of  whom  are  either  incompetent  or 
inefficient.  He  thinl^MMMnething  might  \ye  done 
to  get  practical,  tr»M^^^^^^  «nr  industrial  joint- 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

^^T)  LACK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  for  September 
X3  contains  a  good  short  travel  paper  by  Reginald 
Wyon,  entitled  **  Montenegrin  Sketches."  **  Linesman  " 
continues  his  interesting  series  of  papers  describing  the 
adventures  of  his  brigade  on  the  heels  of  De  Wet. 

An  anonymous  writer,  signing  **L,"  discourses  con- 
cerning the  Boers  in  an  article  in  which  he  warns  En- 
glishmen that  all  the  living  Boers  are  irreconcilable. 
They  live  in  the  past,  and  the  past  holds  nothing  for 
them  but  anger  and  distrust.  ''No  single  one  of  our 
transactions  with  them  has  been  of  a  joyful  or  friendly 
nature,  not  one  but  has  seemed  to  them  dish6nest,  op- 
pressive, or  cowardly.  ...  To  the  beaten  Boer  there  is 
no  future  worth  winning."  The  English  tell  him  he 
will  become  great  and  famous.  But  all  his  life  long  he 
has  prayed  for  obscurity.  What  is  progress  to  a  man 
whose  earnest  wish  was  to  stand  still  f  Or  riches  to  one 
who  dreads  and  despises  them  ?  Or  imperial  citizenship 
to  an  anchorite  whose  share  even  in  the  primitive  gov- 
ernment of  his  republic  was  oppressive  to  him  ?  The 
writer  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  for  the  first 
time  England  governed  the  Boer  nation  she  misgoverned 
it.  She  promised,  and  did  not  perform ;  she  threat- 
ened and  did  not  punish  ;  she  went  to  war  and  did  not 
win.  She  invoked  the  sun  and  the  rivers  to  attest  her 
immovability,  and  moved  ;  and  to  the  Boer  mind  ever 
since  she  has  been  a  nation  of  unjust,  impotent  brag- 
garts. 

There  is  a  little  dithjrrambic  article  by  Edward  Hat- 
ton  upon  Venice  after  the  fall  of  the  Campanile ;  and  a 
characteristic  Blackwoodian  article  about  the  new  ball 
with  a  core  in  it,  which  the  Americans  have  invented, 
which  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  ball  with  which  all 
golfers  at  present  play.  The  feather-stuffed  ball  of  the 
olden  days  cost  $1.25,  till  the  gutta-percha  ball  at  25 
cents  took  its  place.  At  present  the  new  core  ball  costs 
62>^  cents  and  compared  with  the  solid  gutta-percha 
ball  the  new  American  ball  covers  one-third  more  dis- 
tance. Judged,  however,  by  the  championship  results, 
the  core  ball  is  only  better  than  the  gutta-percha  by 
one  stroke  in  three  hundred  and  eight. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Camhill Magazine  for  September,  the  editor 
publishes  the  first  of  a  most  useful  series  of  papers 
on  ''Prospects  in  the  Professions,"  written  by  carefully 
selected  experts,  who  not  unnaturally  prefer  to  remain 
anonymous.  The  purpose  of  these  papers, — ^the  first  of 
which  in  on  the  royal  navy,— is  to  give  parents  some  of 
the  many  ''wrinkles"  which  they  could,  perhaps,  not 
pick  up  otherwise,  and  which  might  save  them  much 
expense  and  disappointment.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  professions,  the  es- 
sential qualities  for  success,  the  deficiencies  which  most 
cause  failure,  tlie  amount  of  outlay  actually  (not  nomi- 
nally) to  l>e  incurred, — enlightenment  on  all  these  points 
should  provoke  gratitude  from  many  a  father  with  sons 
to  place  in  the  world.  On  the  whole,  the  navy  appar- 
ently offers  very  good  average  prosi)ects. 

Viscount  St.  Ayres  says  in  an  amusing  literary  p^per 
on  Martin  Tupper : 
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"Tapper^  claim  to  immortaUtgr  rests  on  his  Tanity 
•lone.  No  man  ever  thought  as  well  of  himself 
with  scantier  reasons  for  so  doing;  no  man  ever 
soiled  more  paper  in  telling  the  world  why  it  ought 
to  admire  him.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that  the 
world  took  him  at  his  own  valuation;  few  books 
commanded  a  larger  sale  than  Martin's  during  the 


middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  he 
should  ever  have  been  popular,— that  any  one,  even 
an  American,  should  have  read  'Proverbial  Philost^ 
phy*  sixty  times^—might  well  drive  Matthew  Arnold 
to  despair.** 

Lady  Grove  has  a  chatty  article  on  **  Hotels  as  Homes,** 
which  they  never  can  be  in  her  view. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Fouillte*s  curious 
and  interesting  article  on  "The  Conduct  of 
Life  Among  Animals,**  and  Madame  Bentn>n*s  "  Inter- 
view with  Tolstoy.**  As  usual,  the  Refmie  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  historical  papers,  and  in  each  of 
the  August  numbers  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to 
M.  SorePs  elaborate  account  of  the  Peace  or  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  which  ended  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  was  hailed,  especially  In  London,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Before  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  was  still  un- 
realised by  Europe  at  large,  but  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations (the  treaty  was  only  signed  on  March  28, 1802) 
showed  the  world  that  the  brilliant  Ck>r8ican  soldier 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general,  and  caused  the 
more  observant  of  his  contemporaries  to  regard  him 
with  fear. 

Those  taking  a  practical  or  merely  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  naval  matters  will  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  glance  over  the  diary  kept  by  a  French  naval 
officer  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled  "In  Port,**  and  the  writer  gives  a 
lively  account  of  Cherbourg,  the  great  maritime  town 
whose  strength  and  warlike  footing  so  unpleasantly 
impressed  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  on  the 
occasion  of  their  second  visit  to  France.  The  French 
Portsmouth  owed  its  being  in  the  first  Instance  to  the 
ill-fated  Louis  XTV.,  who  was  passionately  interested  in 
his  navy ;  but  each  successive  French  ruler,  including 
Napoleon,  Charles  X.,  and  Napoleon  III.,  added  some- 
thing to  Cherbourg  and  its  defences,  and  even  now  the 
government  is  spending  twenty-seven  million  francs  in 
making  improvements  to  t)ie  harbor.  The  writer  man- 
ages to  convey  a  great  sense  of  activity  and  power,  and 
gives  some  choice  word-pictures  of  the  various  types  of 
seamen  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact. 

WORK  IN  THE  FRENCH  COAL  MINES. 

M.  Benoist  continues  his  most  interesting  account  of 
the  organisation  of  work  in  the  French  coal  mines,  and 
he  gives  much  information  of  a  curious  character.  Of 
the  five  thousand  miners  employed  in  one  north  of 
France  mine,  close  on  four  hundred  of  the  workers  are 
children,— that  is,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  In  most  cases  a  man  spends  his  whole  life,  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  in  this  kind  of  work ;  for  though 
in  the  life  of  every  Frenchman  there  comes  one  great 
break,  that  caused  by  the  conscription,  even  aft«r  hav- 
ing spent  some  years  in  the  army,  the  young  miner 
drifts  back  to  his  old  way  of  life.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  miner  rarely  remains  faithfnl  to  the  same 
neighborhood ;  he  drifts  from  mine  to  mine,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  various  companies  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  their  men  to  stay  with  them 
year  after  year.    M.  Benoist  has  much  to  say  concern- 


ing the  long  hours  of  hard,  constant  labor,  which,  he 
says,  makes  the  French  miner  old  before  his  time,  and 
causes  him  to  appear  a  worn-out  old  man  when  he  has 
reached  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  admits,  however,  that 
no  French  worker  enjoys  so  many  holidays  as  does  the 
miner,— one  and  all,  even  the  more  sober  workers,  con- 
stantly take  days  off.  The  usual  expression  concerning 
these  unlicensed  holidays  is  **  doing  Sunday.**  *'  What 
were  you  doing  yesterday?**  one  miner  will  ask  the 
other.  *'  Oh,  I  was  Sundaying,**  comes  the  ready  an- 
swer. 

OTHER  ARTICLE& 

Other  articles  consist  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
personal  character  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  seen  in 
his  political  correspondence ;  of  an  account  of  two 
great  musical^  epochs,  that  of  the  cantata  and  that  of 
the  oratorio ;  of  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  those  eighteenth-century  philosophers  who  believed 
that  the  world  could  be  rendered  virtuous  by  act  of 
Parliament ;  and  of  a  political  paper  dealing  with  the 
practical  effects  of  the  recent  French  legislative  elec- 
tions.   

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THOSE  interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement of  universities  will  turn  at  once  to  M. 
Liard*s  curious  paper  on  the  foundation  of  French  uni- 
versities in  the  Revue  de  Paris  for  August.  A  great 
effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  moment  to  reorgan- 
ize, and,  as  it  were,  resuscitate,  the  ancient  centers  of 
French  learning— once  so  Justly  famed  in  medieval 
Europe.  Since  the  Revolution  there  has  been,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  but  one  French  university— 
that  of  Paris.  Various  Frenchmen  who  have  lived  for 
short  or  long  periods  in  England  have  been  struck  by 
the  great  part  played  in  the  national  life,  not  only  by 
Oxford  and  by  Cambridge,  but  by  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ored Scottish  universities ;  and  these  acute  observers 
have  longed  ardently  to  see  the  same  kind  of  institution 
flourish  on  their  own  soil.  M.  Waddlngton  took  an 
immense  interest  in  the  matter,  and  as  long  ago  as  1876 
made  a  determined  effort  to  interest  the  government  in 
the  project.  Various  Republican  statesmen  followed 
suit,  and  at  last— in  the  July  of  1806— the  dream  of 
Renan,  of  Berthelot,  of  Lavlsse,  of  Monod,  and  of  Jules 
Simon  became  more  or  less  a  substantial  reality. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JOHN  CHINAMAN. 

Ip  the  same  number  of  the  Revue  M.  Donnet  analyses 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  '*  man 
in  the  street.**  According  to  the  French  writer,  the 
most  remarkable  uatihral  trait  of  John  Chinaman  is  his 
good  sense,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  full 
of  superstitions.  The  Chinaman,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  good  sense, 
is  an  utter  materialist ;  the  ideal  side  of  life  does  not 
appeal  to  him  at  all.    He  is  so  sure  that  he  knows  evect-^ 
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thing  best  that  he  naturally  regards  all  those  human 
beings  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in 
China  a8  outer  barbarians.  Even  now  there  are  many 
districts  in  China  where  Europeans  are  believed  to  be 
creatures  stone  blind,  with  red  hair  and  red  faces,  and 
of  semi-amphibious  nature— that  is,  living  half  their 
time  on  earth  and  half  their  time  in  the  sea.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  Chinaman  has  extraordinary 
command  over  his  nerves,  and  can  apparently  comi)el 
himself  to  feel  glad  or  sorry,  ticcording  to  his  mood. 
At  a  family  funeral  the  mourners  are  all  very  cheerful 
till  the  moment  comes  when  they  are  informed  that 
they  must  Ixj  sorrowful.  They  then  fall  to  weeping 
bitterly,  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  intense  distress. 
After  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  chief  mourner 
bljserves,  "I  thank  you  ;  that  is  enough,"  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  every  tear  is  dried ;  the  men  seize  their  pipes, 
and  begin  again  laughing  and  drinking  with  great  good 
humor. 

THE  FRENCH  NAVY  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  August  RcvuCy  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  article  is  an  anonymous  and 
romewhat  technical  account  of  the  new  arrangements 
made  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  far  East.  At  the  present  moment,  France's  possible 
adversaries  would  naturally  Ixj  England  and  Japan, 
and  the  writer  concludes  that,  in  that  imne^  the  allies 
would  be  face  to  face,  not  only  with  France,  but  also 
with  Rus.sia,  who  always  keeps  a  portion  of  her  fleet  in 
Chinese  waters.  The  anonymous  writer  draws  careful 
parallels  between  the  naval  conflicts  which  took  place 
daring  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  those  which  may  occur  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  He  warns  the  French  Admiralty  that  in  such  a 
far  Eastern  naval  conflict  as  that  foreseen  by  him, 
France  would  be  in  no  sense  prepared  to  hold  her  own 
with  England. 

FRANCE  A  COMMERCIAL    NATION. 

M.  B^rard,  who  has  become  a  great  authority  on  all 
commercial  questions,  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  place  now  held  by  France  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  warns  his  countrymen,  and  es|)ecially  those 
interested  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  world's 
markets,  to  beware  of  Anglophobia,  for  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  the  United  Kingdom  has  long 
been  France's  best  friend  and  customer.  Unlike  Ger- 
many, the  British  empire  does  not  seek  to  acquire  her 
lively  neighbor's  happy  hunting-grounds;  she  is  content 
to  trade  with  her  fair  neighlK)r ;  indeed,  even  at  the 
present  time  the  French  manage  to  sell  to  England  goo<ls 
of  twice  the  value  of  those  which  England  each  year 
sells  to  her.  Further,  wealthy  as  is  the  British  empire 
in  much  that  is  lacking  to  France,  the  French  often 
contrive  to  make  a  profit  out  of  what  should  l>e  purely 
British  products.  Thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  colonial  Briton  has  now  a  monopoly  of  the 
diamond  industry,  but  the  art  of  diamond-cutting  has 
remained  a  Continental  art,  and  the  De  Beers  diamonds 
are  all  bound  to  make  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris  before 
they  can  be  displayed  to  the  retail  customer.  As  for 
the  enormous  trade  done  in  French  eggs  and  batter, 
the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  numberless  times  in  in- 
numerable British  publications,  and  were  the  United 
Kingdom  to  disappear  into  the  sea,  there  are  whole  de- 
partments of  northern  France  which  would  And  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  a<lditi(>ii  to  the 
egg-and-butter  trade,  France  seems  to  have  a  practical 


monopoly  of  certain  fruits,  and  England  buys  forty 
million  francs*  worth  of  fresh  fruit  from  France  each 
year.  The  humble  but  useful  sardine  means  a  tarn- 
over  of  fifteen  million  francs.  Fifty  millions'  worth  of 
French  butter  is  consumed  in  England,  and  an  instruc- 
tive chapter  could  be  written  concerning  the  popularity 
of  French  wines,  notably  champagne.  M.  B^rard  speaks 
with  touching  sympathy  of  the  energetic  promoters  of 
the  National  Poultry  Organization  Society ;  but  he 
points  out  with  considerable  shrewdness  that  in  this 
matter  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  British 
rival,  for  the  French  farmer's  wife  devotes  herself  to 
the  rearing  of  poultry  in  a  way  that  no  modern  Eng- 
lishwoman would  consent  to  do,  and  as  long  as  this  is 
so  France  will  go  on  supplying  England  with  eggs, 
butter,  and  poultry  to  the  tune  of  seventy  million 
francs  each  year.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

TH  E  place  of  honor  in  the  Nouvellc  RevriS  for  August 
is  given  to  M.  Fallot's  shrewd  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent Maltese  crisis.  The  writer  has  paid  two  long  visits  to 
Malta,  and  so  considers  himself  well  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  difficult  language  question.  He  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  were  it  not  for  Great  Britain  a  great 
portion  of  the  population  of  Malta  would  have  to  leave 
the  island,  or  else  remain  to  die  of  hunger.  But  in  spite 
of  this  fact,  which  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Maltese,  the 
island  has  never  become  really  British  in  affection  and 
sentiment,  and  the  French  writer  accuses  the  British 
residents  and  ofiicials  of  treating  the  Maltese  native 
nobility  and  gentry  with  .scorn.  Although  until  com- 
paratively lately  Malta  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
her  form  of  government,  being  in  no  wise  managed  from 
Downing  Street,  the  unfortunate  interference  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  language 
question  caused  the  smouldering  embers  of  dislike  to 
burst  into  fiame.  The  Maltese  are  now  on  the  worst  of 
terms  with  their  rulers,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  home  authorities  have  given  way  on  the  language 
question. 

M.  Lacour  contributes  some  curious  pages  concerning 
high  temperatures  and  the  causation  of  great  heat,  es- 
pecially that  artificially  produced.  Curiously  enough,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  thermometer  strong 
enough  to  register  certain  high  temperatures;  as  to 
mercury,  it  begins  to  boil  comparatively  soon. 

LOCUSTS  IN  ALGERIA. 

M.  de  Tiallis  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  modem 
plagues  of  locusts,  so  dreaded  by  the  Algerian  colonist. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  four  great 
visitations,— in  1846,  in  18G6,  in  1874,  and  in  18W.  No 
noxious  insect,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  no  animal, 
can  do  more  mischief  in  a  short  time  than  can  the 
humble-looking  locust ;  a  tract  of  land  which  is  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  beautiful  luxuriance  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  be  so  completely  denuded  of  every 
blossoming  and  green  thing  as  to  recall  the  desert.  The 
eloquent  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  are  as  true  to-day  as 
they  were  when  he  first  delivered  them.  All  sorts  of 
extraordinary  reme<lies  have  been  proposed,  of  which 
perhnps  the  most  absurd  and  the  least  practical  was 
that  of  arming  a  battalion  of  soldiers  with  butterfly 
nets.  More  profitable  experiments  have  been  made  by 
scientists,  and  nowadays  .some  hx^usts  are  destroyed 
with  the  aid  of  insecticide.s,  but  no  effective  method  of 
combating  these  African  pests  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Filliol  contributes  a  highly  technical  and  curious 
paper  on  what  may  be  called  the  mysterious  beginnings 
of  rivers.  Both  to  the  poet  and  the  engineer  there  is 
something  very  striking  and  mysterious  in  the  thought 
that  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  almost  invariably 
start  from  tiny  springs,  and  the  problem  of  **  where  the 
water  comes  from ''  has  occupied  many  minds  both  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present. 

In  the  second  August  number  M.  Ohuesi  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mme. 
Juliette  Adam,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  founded 
the  Nowvelle  Revue  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
may  well  claim  to  have  played  a  very  real  and  construe- 
tive  part  in  modern  French  republican  history. 


LA  REVUE. 
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LA  REVUE  "  for  August  contains  many  articles 
of  the  highest  interest,  several  of  which  are 
notioed  separately. 

Professor  Vamb6ry  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of 
German  influence  in  Turkey  since  1870.  The  Turkish 
official  language  even  contains  the  word  aleinan 
(French  aUemand).  At  Constantinople  there  are  an 
increasing  number  of  Germans  in  high  favor  with  the 
Sultan.  None  of  these  functionaries  are  or  have  been 
really  worth  their  high  salaries,  except  Baron  von  der 
Golts,  whose  instruction  of  the  Turkish  officers  was 
certainly  worth  its  cost.  How  soon  Turkey  will  see 
that  she  is  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
Grermany,  Professor  Vamb^ry  leaves  tc  others  to  dis- 
cuss. Certainly  Germany  loses  no  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  her  friend.  But,  equally  certain,  German 
influence  has  left  the  masses  of  the  people  quite  un- 
touched ;  the  German  does  not  conciliate  the  Asiatics 
nearly  so  much  as  the  English  or  French  ;  and  German 
advance  and  the  Bagdad  Railway  (which  is  to  regen- 
erate Turkey)  will  certainly  displease  Russia,  and 
sooner  or  later  England. 

UTBRARY  ARTICLES. 

M.  Montfort  describes  the  new  literary  generation  in 
France,  which  has  arisen  chiefly  since  1885.  France's 
literary  vitality  is  amazing.  Every  flf  teen  years  it  pro- 
duces a  new  generation.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  ris- 
ing literary  generation  of  to-day  are  not  well  known 
yet  even  in  England,  not  to  speak  of  the  United  States. 
The  best  known  are  those  of  Jean  Viollis,  Marc  La- 
fargue,  Louis  Lamarque,  and  Andr6  Fleury. 

Fray  Gandil's  paper  on  ** Intellectual  Spain*'  is  de- 
voted to  an  appreciation  of  Larra  the  critic,  Espron- 
ceda  the  poet,  and  Rosales  the  painter.  Madrid  has 
just  opened  a  Pantheon  of  her  own. 

MM.  Savitch  and  Kniajnine's  paper  on  the  Russian 
home  and  foreign  press  chiefly  excites  amazement  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  Russian  newspaper  can  possibly  ex- 
ist 

M.  KUngsor  has  two  illustrated  papers  on  French 
caricaturists. 

Mme.  Rtoiusat  writes  of  the  new  Danish  novel.  She 
says  penimism  is  the  keynote  of  the  Danish  novel.  Of 
the  modem  works  deserving  serious  consideration  not 
one  oelebntea  the  joy  of  life. 


M.  Muret  has  a  lengthy  study  of  "an  American  nat- 
uralist poet  *' — Tboreau  ;  and  Mary  Summer's  paper  on 
the  conquest  of  the  supreme  i'jtelligence  is  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Buddha. 

OTHEU  PAPERS. 

Dr.  Rouby  writes  of  the  Nun  of  Grazes,  Soeur  Saint- 
Fleuret,  who  has  been  perplexing  France  by  declaring 
herself  possessed  of  a  devil.  Dr.  Rouby  says  the  devil 
is  hysteria. 

M.  Coupin  has  a  charming  paper  on  **  Animals 
which  Never  Pay  their  Rent,"  chiefly  birds  who  usurp 
other  birds'  nests. 

There  is  a  long,  remarkable  poem  by  Ibsen,  and  the 
usual  reviews  of  books  and  magazines. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES.     . 

AN  "  independent  politician  "concludes  his  eulogistic 
paper  in  the  lyciitscJie  Reime  upon  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  as  Chancellor.  He  was  not  a  gooicl  speaker,  had  not 
the  Are  of  a  Bebel,  the  sarcasm  of  a  Richter,  or  the  pa- 
thos of  Dr.  Lieber,  and  the  way  in  which  he  said  things 
did  not  please  people.  But  what  he  said  was  always 
important,  profound,  and  in  a  classical  form. 

The  Dcut»chc  Rundschau  contains  several  interest- 
ing articles.  M.  von  Brandt  writes  upon  *^The  End  of 
the  South  African  War."  He  points  out  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  allay  the  animosity  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  regrets  that  the  TttneSj 
the  Spectatory  and  the  National  Review  seem  to  have 
made  it  their  special  business  to  try  and  make  trouble 
not  only  between  Grermany  and  England,  but  also  be- 
tween other  powers.  Mr.  Walter  Gensel  contributes  a 
paper  upon  art  at  the  DUsseldorf  Exhibition.  He  re- 
grets that  the  German  section  was  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative. The  best  art  cannot  be  said  to  come  from 
Germany,  nor  indeed  from  France  or  EIngland,  who 
have  had  the  lead  alternately  for  so  many  years.  It  is 
to  lie  found  in  the  paintings  of  Americans  and  Scandi- 
navians, and  the  sculptures  of  Belgians.  Von  Ernst 
Elster  discusses  the  question  of  Heine's  nationality. 

The  Monatsschrift  fUr  Stadt  und  Land  contains  an 
article  by  C.  von  Zepelin  upon  Russia's  position  in  the 
far  East.  He  sketches  the  gradual  building  up  of  a 
Russian  colony  on  the  Paciflc,  and  predicts  a  great 
future  for  it.  The  great  trans-continental  railway  will 
increase  immigration  as  well  as  assure  the  military 
position.  In  addition,  the  unwilling  assistance  of  for- 
eign powers  will  help  its  development,  and  it  is  sure  to 
play  a  great  rOle  in  the  opening  up  of  the  East. 

The  SociaXieiische  MonaUhefte  has  an  article  by 
Eduard  Fuchs  upon  French  caricature  in  1870-71.  It 
is  illustrated  with  several  reproductions,  which  show 
that  the  style  of  French  cartoon  has  altered  very  little 
during  the  intervening  thirty  years.  All  sorts  of  prob- 
lems are  being  worked  out  in  Austria  Just  now,  and  in 
consequence  Friedrich  Hertz's  article  upon  national 
democracy  in  the  empire  is  very  timely.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  Austria  can  be  reconstituted  only  from  the 
spirit  of  the  masses,  can  win  power  and  strength  only 
by  means  of  political  democracy  and  national  auton- 
omy. Adolph  von  Elm  describes  the  fourth  G^erman 
Mining  Congress. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

SOME  of  the  brightest  bits  of  autobiography  that  have 
recently  appeared  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler*8  "  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life  "  (New  York  : 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  The  publication  of  this 
book  serves  to  remind  us  that  of  all  that  famous  group 
of  preachers,  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury,  gave  a  world-wide  renown  to  Brooklyn  pul- 
pits, Dr.  Cuyler  alone  Is  left.  It  is  not  this  fact  alone, 
however,  that  gives  interest  to  his  book ;  all  through 
his  life,  even  before  he  became  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man, his  travels  and  associations  with  noted  men  of  all 
professions  aflrorde<l  excellent  material  for  a  volume  of 
this  kind.  One  feature  of  the  work  which  gives  it  a 
vital  interest  is  the  remarkable  collection  of  anecdotes 
of  great  men  and  details  of  conversations  held  with 
them  many  years  since.  On  Dr.  Cuyler^s  first  trip 
abroad,  sixty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  Princeton 
graduate,  he  visited  such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Carlyle, 
and  Dickens,  and  the  talks  with  these  literary  worthies, 
which  Dr.  Cuyler^s  remarkable  memory  enables  him  to 
reproduce,  are  so  characteristic  and  vivacious  that  the 
reader  only  wishes  for  more.  Of  even  greater  interest 
to  some  classes  of  readers,  perhaps,  are  Dr.  Cuyler's 
recollections  of  the  great  American  reformers  of  his 
generation,— the  Beechers,  the  Finneys,  the  Moodys, 
the  Goughs,  and  other  distinguished  workers  and  ora- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  almost  fading  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  men  of  our  day.  Among  the  writers  and 
Journalista,  Dr.  Cuyler's  acquaintance  with  Washington 
Irving,  John  G.  Whittier,  and  Horace  Greeley  was  in- 
timate and  of  long  duration,  and  among  statesmen 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  proud  to  count  the  Brooklyn 
pastor  as  his  warm  personal  friend. 

The  missionary  of  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
could  write  **  A  man  that  took  me  fairly  by  storm  as 
the  most  attractive,  simple,  brave,  and  interesting  man 
in  the  whole  Pacific  **  is  surely  worthy  of  a  larger  circle 
of  acquaintances  than  he  was  able  to  enjoy  in  his  life- 
time. To  many  readers  the  new  volume  entitled : 
**  James  Chalmers  :  His  Autobiography  and  Letters  ** 
(Revell)  will  bring  the  first  revelation  of  a  singularly 
devoted  and  heroic  life.  Chalmers  was  a  Scotch  mis- 
idonary  who  gave  his  life  to  the  redemption  of  the 
savages  of  New  Guinea,  and  suffered  martyrdom  there 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Chalmers  lived  a 
life  that  was  simple  in  its  devotion  to  duty,  and  found 
little  time  for  the  commemoration  of  his  services  in 
literary  efforts.  The  autobiography  that  he  left  was  a 
very  brief  one,  and  in  the  present  volume  it  has  been 
■applemented  by  a  mass  of  correspondence  and  reports, 
purt  of  which  was  supplied  by  his  family  and  a  part  by 
the  aichives  of  the  missionary  society  under  which  he 
■erved.  Chalmem  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  natives,  and  his  career  as  a  missionary 
had  covered  aomewhat  less  than  forty  years.  There 
was  much  in  it  of  thrilling  adventure  and  repeated 
Inatancea  of  personal  bravery,  so  that  the  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  Join  with  Stevenson  in  his  commendation 
of  this  heroic  missloiiary  as  indeed  an  **  attractive, 
•impleb  bntvei  and  interesting  man." 


Dr.  L.  L.  Doggett^slifeof  Robert  R.  McBumey  (Cleve- 
land :  F.  M.  Barton)  is  something  more  than  a  biogra- 
phy, since  of  necessity  it  involves  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Associations  of  America.  For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Mc- 
Burney  was  secretary  of  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and,  by  common  consent,  was  regarded  as  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  American  Association  movement.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  once  said  that  no  Christian  minister 
had  rendered  a  greater  service. 

Unlike  any  published  autobiography  of  this  or  any 
other  year  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman's  "  Indian  Boy- 
hood "*  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  Dr.  Eastman,  who  is 
a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  can  remember  the  Minne- 
sota massacre  of  186:2,  when  he  and  his  people  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the  plains  of  the  far 
Northwest  before  the  enraged  settlers  and  soldiers  of 
what  was  then  our  frontier.  In  after  years  Dr.  Elast- 
man  embraced  our  civilization,  was  educated  In  our 
schools,  and  married  a  white  wife,  but  never  has  he  lost 
his  love  of  some  of  the  old  tribal  customs  into  which  he 
WAS  born,  and  which  he  so  well  describes  in  this  book. 
**  Indian  Boyhood "  stands  alone  in  our  literature  as  a 
record  of  much  that  has  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
human  experience,  never  to  return. 

BOOKS  ON  POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  to  bring  about  an  arbitration  of  the  coal 
strike,  there  will  be  a  very  general  interest  in  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Conciliation  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fe<leration  in  New  York  City  in  December  last.  The 
participants  in  that  conference  were  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  industry,  and  the  labor  unions  were 
especially  well  represented.  The  present  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams  contains  a  complete  8tenograi>hio 
report  of  the  discussions  of  the  conference,  together 
with  the  papers  read  at  the  Chicago  conference  of  De> 
cember,  1900.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  New  York  conference  was  the  orgftoiia* 
tion  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  composed  of  thirty-six  representatiye  citi- 
zens, and  including  such  men  as  ex-President  Clevelaiid, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter,  and  President  Eliot 
on  the  part  of  the  public ;  Senator  Hanna,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  and  H.  H.  Vreeland  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers, and  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  P. 
Sargent  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earners. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Michigan  Political  Soienoe 
Association  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.),  Volume  IV.,  No.  6^  ap- 
pear the  papers  read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan Political  Science  Association  and  the  Michigan 
Farmers*  Institutes  held  in  February,  1902,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  noted  in  the  Revibw  of  Rb- 
VIEWS  for  April  last.  These  papers  are  grouped  under 
the  appropriate  head  of  '*  Social  Problems  of  the  Farm- 
er," and  contain  timely  discussions  of  such  thetnee 
as  **The  Economic  Value  of  Industrial  Eduoationt'' 
"Higher  Education  and  the  People,"  "Changes  !>•• 
manded  in  the  Educational  System  of  Rural  Commiini 
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H^n  "The  Origin  and  Develc^meiit  of  Forest  Work  in 
the  United  States,"  ''  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Organ- 
isation among  Farmers,"  and  ''Agriculture  and  the 
Home  Market."  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago 
Commons  social  settlement,  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  '*  The  Church  as  a  Center  of  Rural  Organiza- 
tion ; "  the  Hon.  £.  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  treats  of  **  The  Dependence  of  Agri- 
culture upon  Transportation ;"  and  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  outlines  the  relation  of 
his  department  at  Washington  to  the  individual  farmer. 
All  of  these  papers  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  to 
all  interested  in  the  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
rural  conditions  in  our  country. 

Among  the  recent  publications  relating  to  municipal 
government,  the  monograph  by  President  Eklmund  J. 
James,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  on  "  Municipal 
Administration  in  Germany,  as  Seen  in  the  Grovemment 
of  the  Typical  Prussian  City,  Halle,"  is  one  of  the  most 
important  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  In  less  than 
one  hundred  pages  Dr.  James  gives  a  full  and  clear  ac- 
count of  the  organisation  of  the  city  government,  the 
functions  of  the  various  officials  and  boards,  the  muni- 
cipal operation  of  public  services,— such  as  water,  gas, 
a^  electricity,— and  a  brief  note  on  the  management  of 
the  city's  cemeteries.  A  careful  reading  of  Dr.  James' 
monograph  will  put  any  intelligent  American  in  pos- 
session of  the  essential  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  German  municipal  system. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen's  report  on  *'The  Social 
EviU  with  Special  Reference  to  Conditions  Existing  in 
the  City  of  New  York  "  (Putnams),  is  a  work  of  far  more 
than  local  interest,  since  it  includes  a  thorough  and 
useful  discussion  of  the  systems  of  regulation  of  pros- 
titution adopted  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European 
cities,  with  an  exhaustive  setting  forth  of  the  Ameri- 
can conditions,  especially  in  their  sanitary  aspects. 
Many  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  are 
as  applicable  to  other  American  cities  as  to  New  York, 
although  the  peculiar  conditions  arising  there  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  so-called  **  Raines  Law,"  regulating 
the  liquor  traffic,  have  made  appropriate  several  chap- 
ters of  special  recommendations.  All  in  all,  the  report 
contains  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  this 
problem  from  the  American  point  of  view  that  has  ap- 
peared up  to  the  present  time. 

**  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the  Public 
Health,"  by  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan), 
is  a  volume  that  has  been  developed  from  a  course  of 
lectures  on  these  subjects  given  by  the  author  to  stu- 
dents, in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  material  embraced  in  these  lectures,  however,  is 
of  great  value  to  publicists  and  physicians  who  have  to 
do  with  public  questions  of  sanitation.  The  work  has 
been  written  with  special  reference  to  the  causation  and 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  and  includes  the  most 
recent  conclusions  of  specialists  on  these  important  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Sedgwick's  chapters  on  sewage  and  water-sup- 
ply, based  as  they  are  on  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  various  American  cities,  are  especially  valuable. 

Prof.  James  Henry  Hamilton,  of  Syracuse  University, 
has  written  a  popular  account  of  "Savings  and  Savings 
Institutions"  (Macmillan).  Professor  Hamilton  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  municipal  and  post-office 
savings  banks  of  Europe,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  principles 
and  working  systems  of  these  very  useful  and  popular 
Isstitntiona. 


In  **The  Citizen's  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and 
Sociology,"  edited  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  (Macmillan), 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
contributes  a  volume  on  **  Colonial  Government."  In 
the  first  part  of  his  book  Professor  Reinsch  gives  a 
brief  survey  of  the  motives  and  methods  of  colonial 
expansion,  so  as  to  furnish  the  historical  point  of  view. 
In  the  second  part  he  deals  with  the  general  forms  of 
colonial  government,  and  in  the  third  part  he  presents 
an  outline  of  administrative  organization  and  legisla- 
tive methods.  His  main  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  out- 
line of  the  colonial  policy  of  European  powers.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  apply  the  information  directly  to 
American  problems.  Such  a  review  of  the  motives  and 
principles  adopted  by  other  nations  in  their  colonial 
administration  should  be  helpful  in  building  up  an 
American  colonial  system.  In  the  present  volume, 
however,  little  attempt  is  made  to  discu8s.specific  prob- 
lems of  colonial  administration,  such  as  finance,  taxa- 
tion, immigration,  and  so  forth,  but  the  author  prom- 
ises to  deal  with  these  topics  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

"The  Eastern  Question  :  A  Study  in  Diplomacy"  is 
the  subject  of  a  monograph  contributed  to  the  Colum- 
bia University  series  of  "Studies  in  History,  Economics, 
and  Public  Law"  (Macmillan)  by  Dr.  Stephen  P.  H. 
Duggan.  The  author  begins  his  history  with  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji,  of  1774,  and  brings  the  account  down  to 
the  Turko-Greek  War  of  18W. 

The  Outlook  Company,  of  New  York,  publishes  in  a 
handsomely  printed  volume  a  survey  by  Governor  Taft 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Philippines  in 
establishing  civil  government,  prefaced  by  a  personal 
sketch  of  Governor  Taft  written  by  President  Roosevelt 
shortly  before  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley, 
and  first  published  in  the  Outlook  about  a  year  ago.  As 
a  record  of  recent  history  in  the  Philippines,  Governor 
Taftis  article  has  special  value,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
permanent  form  that  has  been  given  to  it. 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Future  of  War,"  by  the  late 
M.  Jean  de  Bloch,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  has  just  been  issued  at  Boston  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  work  as 
it  appears  in  English  is  a  translation  of  only  the  last 
one  of  the  six  volumes  which  were  published  in  Russian 
five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a  com- 
plete English  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  The  present 
volume  contains  the  exceedingly  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  M.  de  Bloch  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  which  ap 
peared  in  an  earlier  edition. 

A  fresh  subject  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Yetaro  I[ino- 
sita,  who  writes  in  the  Columbia  University  "Studies 
of  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  "  on  "  The  Past 
and  Present  of  Japanese  Commerce"  (Macmillan).  The 
author  explains  that  Japanese  students  who  come  to 
America  to  study  economic  science  are  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  this  science  in  Japan  is 
only  of  the  most  recent  date.  No  Japanese  economist  of 
note  has  as  yet  arisen,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
classical  work  of  economics  in  the  language  of  Japan 
except  a  few  translations  from  European  writers.  The 
admitted  importance  of  Japan  in  the  industrial  awaken- 
ing of  the  far  East  is  surely  sufficient  reason  in  itself 
why  the  Western  nations  should  become  more  familiar 
with  Japan's  economic  past,  and,  as  the  author  truly 
says,  in  order  to  understand  Japan's  present  economic 
condition,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  vidssitudea 
through  which  she  has  gone. 

One  of  the  reprints  iMoed  l^  the  University 
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CHgu  PreHu  from  the  University  Decennial  Publications, 
a  series  intended  to  set  forth  and  exemplify  t.he  mat<.*rial 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  institution  during  its 
ttrst  decade,  is  a  discussion  of  *' Credit,"  by  Prof.  J. 
lifiurence  LauKhlin.  The  subject  is  presented  with 
the  clearness  of  statement  and  soundness  of  reasoning 
which  have  distinguishetl  all  of  Professor  Laugliliu's 
utterances  on  this  and  kindred  topics. 

An  attempt  to  present  some  (»f  the  fundamental! 
economic  truths  of  the  time  with  a  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness fitted  to  make  the  presentation  attractive  to 
the  busy  "average  man"  has  result^^Kl  in  Mr.  George  L. 
Bolen's  "Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff" 
(Macmillan).  The  author  abjures  idle  s|>eculations  and 
confines  himself  rigidly  to  the  lictualitiesof  the  modern 
business  world.  His  discussions  are  supplemented  with 
references  to  the  latest  and  mast  authoritative  writers 
on  various  phases  of  the  problems  treaUKl.  Mr.  Holen 
has  shown  himself  able  to  state  fairly  tiie  opiM>sing 
arguments  on  controverte<i  i)oints  without  lapsing  into 
the  ctmdition  of  utter  nervelessness  which  the  mere 
suminarizer  often  Ijetrays.  lie  forms  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  seems  glad  to  have  his  readers  form  theirs. 
The  work  includes  chapters  on  the  railroad  problem 
and  municipal  monoi)olies. 

In  Mr.  George  C^ator's  monograph  on  "Trust  Com- 
panies in  the  Cnited  Suites,"  api)earing  in  the  .Johns 
Hopkins  University  **  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  "  (IJaltimore  :  The  .Johns  Hopkins  Press),  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  trust " 
in  the  titles  of  different  coriwrations,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  exercised  by  trust  com^Kinies 
and  of  their  regulation  by  the  st^ite.  The  author  con- 
cludes with  suggestions  as  to  some  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  growth  of  these  institutions,  and  explaining 
the  place  occupied  by  them.  In  ap|H'iidices  are  com- 
prised sketches  of  two  of  the  early  trust  companies, 
schedules  of  legislation,  and  tallies  of  .statistics. 

BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

President  Gilmau,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  and 
Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby  have  set  lie  fore  themselves  a 
task  of  no  small  proinirtions  in  undertaking  the  eilitor- 
ship  of  "The  New  International  Kncyclopaslia "  (I)odd, 
Mead  &  Co.).  On  the  basis  of  the  two  volumes  tluit 
have  thus  far  been  issued  no  genenil  estimate  of  the 
work  is  |K>ssible,  but  it  may  Ik*  well  to  mention  the  four 
attributes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  combine 
to  form  the  ideal  encyclopanlia.  These  are  :  "  First, 
accuracy  of  statement;  second,  comprehensiveness  of 
scope ;  third,  lucidity  and  attractiveness  of  presenta- 
tion :  and  fourth,  convenience  of  arrangement-. **  How- 
ever widely  the  users  of  encyclopfp<lias  may  differ  as  to 
the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  these  several 
desiderata,  there  would  be  general  agreement,  we  think, 
that  they  include  the  qualities  first  to  be  sought.  In  me- 
chanical features  **  The  New  International  **  is  a  model 
of  aerviceability.  The  type  is  clear,  the  illustrations 
appropriate  and  helpful,  the  maps  authentic,  and  the 
volumes  of  convenient  size.  As  the  publication  of  the 
work  progreaecs  we  shall  have  occasion  to  comment, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  salient  features  of  the  letter- 


The  tact  that  the  latest  volume  of  Appleton's  "  An- 
nual Cyclopedia**  contains  a  large  number  of  articles  of 
more  than  transient  interest  makes  a  reference  to  it  at 
this  late  date  not  inappropriate.  Among  these  articles 
there  is  one  on  automobiles,  one  on  bookbinding,  one  on 


rural  mail  delivery,  and  a  remarkable  article  on  medi- 
cine and  surgery  which  sets  forth  the  discovery  of  the 
c{iu.ses  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  giving  special  at- 
tiMition  to  the  mosquito  theory  of  germ  transmission. 
The  annual  article  on  gifts  and  bequests  has  become  a 
regular  feature  of  the  annual,  and  nowhere  else  is  so 
accurate  a  record  kept  of  the  sums  annually  set  apart 
in  this  country  for  l)enevolent  purposes,  aggregating  in 
the  year  lUOl  the  enormous  sum  of  $107,000,000. 

"Who's  Who?"  England^s  annual  biographical  dic- 
tionary (Macmillan),  has  reached  its  fifty-fourth  year  of 
issue,  and  contains,  besides  its  usual  complement  of 
sketches  of  our  liritish  contemporaries,  convenient  lists 
of  official  ()ersonages,  journalists,  scientistji,  newspapers, 
and  members  of  the  British  royal  family,  together  with 
much  otlier  iufornnition  which  may  at  times  prove  ser- 
viceable to  American  writers. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  *'  National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography"  (New  York  :  James  T.  White  & 
Co.)  contains  sketches  of  numerous  eminent  Americans, 
many  of  them  contemporary.  In  the  present  volume 
the  artists  and  architects  seem  to  receive  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  attention  than  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  work. 
Government  officials,  governors  of  States,  prominent 
men  in  tiie  pn>fession  of  law  and  medicine,  and  writers 
and  journalists  are  all  well  represented. 

Some  indiaition  of  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  e<iitors  and  publishers  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
I>eilia  *'  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
two  volumes  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  each  of 
closely  printed  text  have  been  required  to  cover  one 
and  one-third  letters  of  the  {Alphabet.  The  entire  vrork 
will  consist  of  twelve  volumes,  and  its  completion 
.seems  likely  to  l)e  postponed  for  several  years.  Three 
editorial  staffs  and  nearly  two  hundred  contributors 
are  enga;<ed  in  preparing  the  articles  on  arcbfloological, 
historical,  theological,  philosophical,  biographical,  ai|d 
sociological  topics  which  comprise  this  elaborate  work. 
Sinci*  no  adequate  history  of  the  Jews  has  ever  been 
published,  it  was  necessary  for  the  contributors  to  this 
encyclopedia  to  write  articles  giving  for  the  first  time 
a  comprehensive  history  of  t.hose  countries  where  the 
Jewish  race  has  been  dominant.  The  biographical  de- 
l>artment  of  this  work  is  esi)ecially  noteworthy  because 
.Jewish  biography  has  been  so  generally  neglected  in 
most  of  the  im^iortant  biographical  cyclopedias  of 
America  and  Euroite,  and  also  because  the  twelve  vol- 
umes will  include  more  than  five  thousand  biograph- 
ical sketches,  although  the  e<litors  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  create  a  Jewish  ''  Hall  of  Fame'*  or  to  exagger- 
ate the  merit.s  of  the  characters  described. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  James 
Hastings*  '' Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  has  now  been  Is- 
sue<l  (Scribners).  Like  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  same 
work,  it  contains  numerous  articles  by  eminent  aathoi^ 
ities  on  Biblical  topics.  Elach  of  the  more  important 
articles  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  bibliofi^phical  note. 
Tlie  type  used  throughout  the  dictionary  is  especially 
clear  and  serviceable,  and  the  illustrations,  while  not 
numerous,  are  of  good  quality. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Deems  has  compiled  a  thesauros 
which  he  calls  ** Holy-Days  and  Holidays'*  (Funk  St 
Wagnalls).  It  is  especially  intended  for  use  Iqr  preadi- 
ers  and  speakers  as  a  source  of  material  whenerer  aer- 
mons  or  addresses  suitable  to  recurring  annivenailea 
are  to  be  made.  Not  only  the  most  important 
*' Church  days'' have  been  included,  but 
not  in  the  Church  calendar,  such  as  Thanksglvtiig  O^f 
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and  New  Year's  Day.  The  most  important  secular 
holidays  observed  in  America,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Canada  are  also  included.  The  volume  contains  a 
topical  index  and  an  index  of  authors,  and  a  complete 
bibliography  is  also  included. 

Although  only  one  of  the  three  large  volumes  of  the 
**  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, **  edited  by 
Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  (Macmillan),  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared, it  is  possible  to  gain  from  this  a  fairly  correct 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  work.  The  staff  of 
contributors  embraces  specialists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  consulting  editors  in  England,  France,  Grer- 
many,  and  Italy  have  supplied  recommendations  as  to 
foreign  equivalents  for  all  the  terms  defined  in  the 
work.  Each  one  of  the  articles  has  been  submitted  to 
competent  authorities  especially  versed  in  the  topics 
treated,  and  Dr.  Baldwin's  own  marked  qualifications 
as  editor  of  such  a  work  have  already  been  demon- 
strated in  earlier  undertakings. 

**  The  Municipal  Year  Book,*'  issued  by  the  Engineer- 
ing News  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  will  be 
found  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for  all  city 
officials  and  others  in  any  way  interested  in  American 
municipal  government.  The  book  is  edited  by  Mr.  M. 
N.  Baker,  associate  editor  of  the  Engineering  News  and 
editor  of  various  works  on  municipal  engineering,  and 
combines  a  directory  of  municipal  officials  and  fran- 
chise companies,  an  exhibit  of  municipal  and  private 
ownership,  and  an  outline  of  leading  public  works  and 
services  in  each  of  the  1,5^  largest  municipalities  in 
the  country,  including  all  incorporated  places  of  8,000 
population  or  upward  as  sfiawn  by  the  census  of  1900, 
and,  in  addition,  all  New  England  *'  towns"  of  like  size 
are  included  in  Mr.  Baker's  tabulations.  As  an  exhibit 
of  the  relative  extent  of  municipal  and  private  owner- 
ship, the  book  is  unique.  The  information  is  first  given 
alphabetically  by  States,  together  with  other  facts  re- 
lating to  various  cities  and  towns,  and  is  next  presented 
alone  in  compact  tabular  form,  with  the  cities  appended 
in  their  order  of  population.  Municipal  boards  and  com- 
mittees having  to  do  with  water-supply,  sewage,  or 
other  similar  topics  should  find  this  book  of  great 
service  in  enabling  them  to  make  comparative  studies 
of  places  of  the  same  general  size.  The  lK)ok  is  based 
on  special  returns  made,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  by 
the  city  officials  of  the  several  places  included. 

"The  Statistician  and  Economist,"  of  San  Francisco 
(L.  P.  McCarty),  into  which  such  an  astonishing 
amount  of  useful  information  is  packed,  will  hereafter 
be  issued  biennially  instead  of  annually.  This  work  is 
a  combination  of  cyclopedia,  chronological  summary, 
technical  handbook,  almanac,  and  economic  year-book. 
There  is  no  other  publication  quite  like  it  in  the  United 
States,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  foreign 
country. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  find  between  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume  selections  from  so  wide  a  range  of 
sources  as  have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned  in 
his  book  entitled  "  A  Multitude  of  Counsellors  "  (Hough- 
ton, Miffiin  &  Co.).  In  this  work  Mr.  Larned  has  drawn 
on  the  codes,  precepts,  and  rules  of  life  embodied  in  an- 
cient Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  medieval,  and  modern 
writings.  All  schools  of  thought  are  represented,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  compilation  of  wisdom  could 
hardly  be  imagined. 

The  handbook  of  "Libraries  of  Greater  New  York," 
issued  by  the  New  York  Library  Club,  shows  that  the 
llbrariea  of  the  American  metropolis  number  1^  or,  in* 


eluding  branch  libraries,  350.  The  name,  location,  his- 
tory, regulations,  resources,  and  number  of  volumes  of 
each  library  are  given,  as  well  as  special  collections, 
where  such  exist.  There  is  also  a  manual  and  historical 
sketch  of  the  Library  Club.  Special  students  can  make 
good  use  of  this  manual  as  a  guide  to  direct  them  to  the 
best  places  in  which  to  carry  on  their  researches  (New 
York  :  Gustav  E.  Stechert,  9  East  Sixteenth  Street). 

ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's volume  on  '* Character  Building"  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  should  head  the  list  of  recent  publi- 
cations of  this  class,  for  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  other  book  of  the  year  will  accomplish  so 
much  by  way  of  direct  moral  iiifiueiice  on  individual 
lives.  The  book  is  made  up  of  selections  from  Mr. 
Washington's  famous  Sunday  evening  talks  to  the 
students  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Quite  apart  from  the 
literary  value  of  these  addresses — and  this  is  by  no 
means  slight. — the  moral  strength  and  earnestness  of 
this  le»ider  of  his  race  is  nowhere  else  so  well  exempli- 
fied. These  talks  are  all  on  practical  t^tpics,  and  must 
have  appealed  with  great  force  to  the  young  negro  men 
and  women  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  topics  which  best  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  talks  :  **  Helping  Others,"  *'On  Influencing  by  Ex- 
ample," "The  Virtue  of  Simplicity,"  "On  Getting  a 
Home,"  *' The  Value  of  System  in  Home  Life,"  "Edu- 
cation that  Educates,"  "The  Importance  of  being  Re- 
liable," "Keeping  Your  Word,"  "The  Gospel  of  Ser- 
vice," "Some  Great  Little  Things,"  "The  Cultivation 
of  Stable  Habit.s"  "Getting  On  in  the  World,"  "Char- 
acter as  Shown  in  Dress,"  "Getting  Down  to  Mother 
Earth,"  and  "A  Penny  Saved."  In  not  a  few  of  these 
addresses  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  i*eal  eloquence  for 
which  Mr.  Washington  has  long  been  distinguished ; 
but  the  feature  which  gives  them  their  value  in  their 
present  form,  as  well  as  when  originally  delivered,  is 
their  invigorating  moral  tone. 

The  latest  exposition  of  the  science  of  ethics  to  come 
from  the  schools  i.s  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd'selab- 
borate  volume  entitled  "  Philosophy  of  Conduct"  (Scrlb- 
ners).  While  Professor  Ladd  has  adhered  to  the  philo- 
sophical treatment  throughout  his  work,  he  regards 
philosophy  itself  as  the  "  investigation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sum  total  of  human  experience,"  and  wholly 
disregards  the  d  priori  method  adopted  by  those  writ- 
ers on  ethics  who  are  inclined  to  ignore  the  actual  facts 
of  conduct  "or  the  current  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
specting the  significance  and  the  value  of  these  facts." 
Ethics,  in  Professor  I^add's  view,  must  always  remain 
practical,  however  metaphysical  it  may  become,  "for 
ethics  has  its  roots  in  the  facts  of  experience,  and  its 
fruitage  must  be  an  improvement  of  experience."  While, 
therefore.  Professor  Ladd's  treatise  is  fundamentally 
a  philosophical  one,  the  discussion  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  modern  methods  and  with  constant 
reference  to  the  actual  facts  of  human  life  and  con- 
duct. 

Dr.  Fair  bairn's  work  on  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion"  (Macmillan)  is  described  by  its 
author  as  an  attempt  to  do  two  things :  First,  to  ex- 
plain religion  through  nature  and  man  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  construe  Christianity  through  religion.  He  defines 
his  book  as  neither  a  philosophy  nor  a  history  of  relig- 
ion, but  as  "an  endeavor  to  look  at  what  is  at  once  the 
central  fact  and  idea  of  the  Christian  faith  by  a  man 
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whose  chief  labor  in  life  has  beeu  to  make  such  a  phi- 
losophy through  such  a  history."  The  problems  which 
this  book  attempts  to  solve  are,  iu  brief,  these  :  "What 
is  religion  in  general  ?  How  and  why  has  it  arisen  ? 
What  causes  have  made  religions  to  differ  ?  Wliat  are 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  religious  ideas  and  Ijelief s, 
or  customs  and  institutions?" 

The  volume  entitled  '*  Through  Science  to  Faith,"  by 
Newman  Smyth  (Scribners),  contains  a  course  of  lec- 
tures given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston. 
Dr.  Smyth  recognizes  the  value  to  theologians  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  scientillc 
inquiry,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  demand  some  ac- 
quaintance with  biological  studies  and  results  as  a  re- 
quired part  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  theology. 
His  present  volume,  however,  is  not  intended  merely 
for  the  clergy  or  for  teachers,  but  for  the  general  reader 
who  wishes  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  scope  and 
tendencies  of  evolution. 

"The  Reasonablenass  of  Faith,"  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  addresses 
given  on  various  occasions  by  the  well-known  rector  of 
St.  Greorge's,  New  York,  on  practical  themes  related  to 
religious  life.  These  addresses  are  infused  with  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  moral  earnestness  of  the  speaker. 

Count  Tolstoy^s  most  recent  utterances  on  religious 
themes  are  included  in  the  volume  entitled  "What  Is 
Religion  ?  and  Other  New  Articles  and  Letters"  (Crow- 
ell).  The  fact  that  Count  Tolstoy  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Russian  Church  only  a  few  months  ago  lends  in- 
terest to  his  essay  on  religious  tolerance,  written  as  late 
as  January  of  the  present  year. 

Prof.  George  H.  Gill)ert,  whose  liberal  scholarship  re- 
cently led  to  his  separation  from  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  has  written  a  brief  "  Primer  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Based  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Its 
Founder  and  Living  Lord  "  (Macmillan).  The  writer^s 
well-known  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  modern 
Biblical  investigation  makes  this  attempt  of  his  to  for- 
mulate a  catechism  especially  noteworthy.  Professor 
Gilbert  is  concerned,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  with  the 
facts  of  the  Christian  religion  rather  than  with  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  or  with  theories  by  which  the  facts 
have  often  been  explained.  The  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  questions  followed  by  specific  answers,  with  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  passages. 

Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  the  scholarly  Roman 
Catiiolic  prelate  upon  whom  Columbia  University  re- 
cently conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  has 
written  a  little  book  of  "Aphorisms  and  Reflections" 
(Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  the  point  of  'view 
being  distinctly  that  of  culture  and  religion.  Bishop 
Spalding's  qualities  as  an  essayist  have  been  well  illus- 
trated in  earlier  volumes,  notably  those  relating  to  ed- 
ucation. Men  and  women  of  all  creeds  will  find  in  his 
''Aphorisms"  much  that  is  stimulating  and  satisfying 
to  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  book  on  "The  Next  Great  Awak- 
ening" (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Company)  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  an  unfolding  of  the  social  teachings 
of  Christianity,  both  those  that  have  been  applied  by 
religious  leaders  and  others  that  have  been  rejected. 
As  in  all  of  Dr.  Strong's  books,  the  facts  of  modem  life 
rather  than  the  deductions  of  theologians  are  considered. 

In  a  two-volume  work  entitled  **  Christendom,  Anno 
Domini  MDCCCCI,"  the  Rct.  William  O.  Grant,  Ph.D. 
(New  York :  Channcey  Holt),  with  the  assistaaoe  of 
more  than  sixty  oontribaton,  hu  attsmptsd  a  prMsn 


tation  of  Christian  conditions  and  activities  in  every 
country  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  the  first  volume  there  is  a  survey  of  various 
countries  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  such  general  topics  as  "  The  Gains 
of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Religious 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "The  Social  As- 
pect of  Christianity,"  "Art  and  Social  and  Religious 
Progress,"  "  Critical  Movements  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," "  The  Religious  Press,"  and  "  Religious  Leailers." 
Chapters  on  "Roman  Catholic  Christianity"  and  "Ro- 
man Catholic  Missions"  are  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
Father  A.  P.  Doyle,  and  there  is  a  paper  on  **  Greek 
Christianity  "  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos.  Dr.  Judson  Smith 
writes  on  "Protestant  Foreign  Missions,"  Bishop  John 
F.  Hurst  on  "Church  Union  Movements,"  Dr.  A.  F. 
Shauffler  on  "The  Sunday  School,"  Dr.  L.  L.  DoggeU 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dr.  Kate 
W.  Barrett  on  "Rescue  Work,"  .Mrs.  Katharine  L. 
Stevenson  on  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  on  stu- 
dent federation,  Commander  lk)oth  Tucker  on  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Mr.  Rol)ert  A.  Woods  on  social  settle- 
ments and  l)r.  Francis  B.  Clark  on  the  Christian  Ehi- 
deavor  Society. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Spiritual  Heroes,"  the  Rev. 
David  S.  Muzzey  offers  studies  of  the  life  and  work  of 
some  of  the  world's  great  prophets.  In  the  author*s 
conception  the  main  influences  in  the  world's  spiritual 
development  were  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Indian 
mystics,  the  Greek  thinkers,  the  Ronnin  organizers,  the 
Christian  apostles,  the  Moslem  scientists,  the  medisBval 
preachers,  and  the  modern  reformers  and  philosophers. 
As  representatives  of  these  various  groups  the  author 
has  singled  out  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Buddha,  Soc- 
rates, .Jesus,  St.  Paul,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Augustine, 
Mohammed,  and  Martin  Luther,  to  each  of  whom  a 
chapter  in  this  lxx)k  is  devoted  (Doubleday,  Page&Ckx). 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Archiliald,  author  of  "The 
Bible  Verified,"  has  written  a  new  volume  which  he 
entitles  "  Tlie  Trend  of  the  Centuries."  The  book  con- 
sists of  a  rapid  survey  of  important  epochs  in  human 
history,  from  the  downfall  of  Judea  to  the  culminating 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author's 
main  purpose  has  been  to  set  forth  the  historical  un- 
folding of  the  divine  purpose.  Dr.  Archibald's  terse  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  historical  scenes  add  much  to  the 
"human  interest"  of  his  argument  (Boston:  The  Pil- 
grim Press). 

Prof.  J.  W.  Moncrief,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  written  "  A  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  Students  and  General  Readers"  (Revell).  This  book 
meets  the  wi<lespread  demand  for  a  popular  history 
based  upon  scholarly  research.  The  author  makes  many 
references  to  translation  from  the  original  sources,  and 
encourages  students  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  these 
translations.  For  those  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  not  time  to  consult  larger  works,  this  volume  is 
sufficiently  short,  simple,  and  free  from  technicalities 
to  answer  every  reasonable  want. 

A  book  which  appeals  more  especially  to  the  student 
is  the  volume  by  Prof.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  on  "The 
Apostles^  Creed,"  being  a  lecture  on  the  subject^  with 
numerous  critical  notes  designed  to  elucidate  the  origin, 
purpose,  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  creed 
(Scribners). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  (Committee  on  fhe 
United  Study  of  Missions  there  has  been  pahUshed 
•n  outline  study  of  IndU,  entitled  "Lnz  Ghrist^** 
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by  Gaioline  Atwster  Mason  (!liaomiUan).  This  little 
▼vdnme  is  full  of  interesting  facts  regarding  mission 
work  in  India,  especially  the  work  for  tiie  women  of  the 
coontrj.  There  are  also  convenient  lists  of  books  and 
periodicals,  and  statistical  papers  of  great  value  to  all 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  Christian  missions. 

In  a  series  of ''Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions^ (Ginn  &  Co.)f  a  volume  on  ''The  Religion  of 
the  Teutons"  is  contributed  by  Prof.  P.  D.  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye,  the  translation  from  the  Dutch  having 
been  made  by  Dr.  Bert  J.  Vos,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  author  of  the  book  is  an  authority  in 
the  field  of  comparative  religion,  and  in  the  present 
work  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  reliable 
popular  account  of  the  Teutonic  deities,  myths,  con- 
ceptions, and  observances.  The  method  of  treatment  is 
purely  historicaL  The  survey  begins  with  the  earliest 
times,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  to  Christianity. 

BOOKS  RELATING  TO  BDUCATION. 

In  the  "Educational  Series''  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp  contributes  a  com- 
pact "History  of  Education,''  including  accounts  of  the 
educational  systems  not  only  of  the  Western  nations, 
but  of  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  author's  purpose  to  give  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  historical  facts,  but  his  aim  is  rather  to  single  out 
those  events  in  the  history  of  education  which  illustrate 
most  clearly  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  existing  sys- 
tems and  metiiods. 

A  contribution  to  educational  history  of  a  more 
special  character  is  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency's 
volume  on  "State  Intervention  in  Euglinh  Education" 
(Macmillan).  In  this  book  the  history  of  state-aided 
education  in  England  is  traced  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  date  of  the  first  government  grant  in  1888. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  book  of  ref- 
erence on  this  important  subject,  and  the  record  now 
presented  will  be  found  useful  by  American  as  well  as 
British  specialists  in  education.  The  volume  includes 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  relations  between  educa- 
tion and  the  state  in  the  New  England  colonies. 

Another  volume  of  much  interest  to  teachers  has 
been  made  up  of  papers  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  entitled  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  and  Methods  of 
Instruction"  (Macmillan).  Among  the  topics  treated 
in  these  papers  are  "The  Teaching  Profession  and 
Chairs  of  Education  ; "  "  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  and 
Training  of  Teachers ; "  "  The  Respective  Functions  in 
Education  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and  University 
Schools ; "  "  The  University  and  the  People  :— and  the 
University  of  the  Future ; "  "  Geography  in  the  School; " 
"The  Religious  Education  of  tiie  Young ;"  Examina- 
tions, Emulation,  and  Competition,"  and  "History  and 
CitixeUbhip  in  the  School." 

A  book  of  unique  value  to  all  American  teachers  and 
school  superintendents  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Preston 
W.  Search,  whose  varied  experience  as  a  superintendent 
of  city  and  village  school  systems  in  many  States  of  the 
Union  qualifies  him  to  speak  as  one  having  authority. 
The  work  is  entitled  "An  Ideal  School;  or,  Looking 
Forward," and  it  appears  in  the  "International  Educa- 
tional Series,"  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  (Appleton).  In  addition  to  the  editor's  preface, 
there  is  an  introduction  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
of  Clark  University,  who  qpeaks  with  the  greatest  en- 


thusiasm of  the  author's  ability  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  highest  educational  ideals.  The  topics 
treated  in  the  book  are  of  the  most  practical  nature, 
such  as  "The Health  of  School  Children,"  "Fundamen- 
tals in  Planning  a  School,"  "The  School  Plant."  "The 
Scope  of  the  School,"  "  Courses  of  Study,"  "  The  Func- 
tion of  the  Teacher."  "Mimicipal  Difficulties  and  Or- 
ganization," and  "The  Ethical  Basis  of  the  School." 
President  Hall  says  of  the  book  :  "I  can  think  of  no 
single  educational  volume  in  the  whole  wide  range  of 
literature  in  this  field  that  I  believe  so  well  calculated 
to  do  so  much  good  at  the  present  time,  and  which  I 
could  so  heartily  advise  every  teacher  in  the  land,  of 
whatever  grade,  to  read  and  ponder." 

To  turn  from  the  ideals  to  the  realities  of  educational 
systems,  an  illuminating  volume  entitled  "Life  at 
West  Point"  has  been  written  by  Mr.  H.  Irving  Han- 
cock (Putuams),  a  war  correspondent  who  has  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  West  Point  training,  and  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  Military 
Academy.  Those  among  our  younger  readers  who  may 
have  in  view  West  Point  appointments  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  consult  Mr.  Hancock's  book,  and  learn 
from  it  not  only  what  studies  will  be  pursued  at  the 
academy,  but  more,  perhaps,  about  the  actual  daily 
life  of  the  cadets  than  can  be  learned  from  any  other 
single  source.  The  author  does  not  let  pass  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  serious  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
discipline  in  the  making  of  the  American  army  officer, 
and  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  West  Point  graduate 
in  relation  to  our  army  system.  The  book  is  admirably 
illustrated. 

What  the  public  schools  are  doing  for  the  States  of 
the  old  South  is  well  brought  out  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths,"  by 
Walter  H.  Page  (Doubleday,  Pag(  &  Co.).  These  three 
papers,—"  The  Forgotten  Man,"  '*  The  School  that  Built 
a  Town,"  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume,— make  very  clear  the  failure  of 
the  old-time  systems  of  Southern  education  to  reach  the 
masses  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  duty  which  all 
lovers  of  progress.  North  and  South,  owe  to  the  leaders 
and  builders  of  the  new  public-school  system  which, 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  is  just  beginning  to  do 
effective  work. 

A  book  which  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  teach- 
ers of  history  and  civics  is  Prof.  Henry  E.  Bourne's  "  The 
Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  lUementary  and 
Secondary  School"  (Longmans).  The  first  part  of  this 
volume  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  subject  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  give  to  all  teachers  who  have  not 
had  special  historical  training  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  problems  of  historical  Instruction,  while  a  sec- 
ond part  offers  a  review  of  the  general  field  of  his- 
torical study,  with  many  bibliographical  and  critical 
helps. 

"  Freshman  English  and  Theme-Correcting  in  Har- 
vard College,"  by  C.  T.  Copeland  and  H.  M.  Rideout 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  gives  in  small  compass  the 
clearest  possible  exposition  of  the  Harvard  system  of 
instruction  and  training  in  composition,  by  means  of 
exhibits  of  the  actual  work  there  of  the  students  in  the 
English  courses.  Specimen  themes  are  given,  with 
the  marks  of  corrections  and  comments  of  the  instruct- 
ors, and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  see  just  how  the  fa- 
mous Harvard  methods  in  English  composition  axe  •p' 
piled  in  the  elAas-xoooL 
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gust 15. 
Animals,  Three  Strange,  J.  M.  (Jleeson,  Cent. 
Antarctic  I*n>blem,  C.  Uabot,  RPar,  September!. 
Antoinette.  Marie  -XL,  IL  Franeis,  Era. 
Arbu<rkle,  Jolm,  S.  K.  MotTett,  Cos. 
Arrhit»jcture : 

Cement  Construction,  French  Method  r>f— IL,  J.  S<'hopfer, 
Anh. 

Concrete' C<»nstruet  ion,  Rtenforred,  (L  Hill,  .\r<-h. 

Dufayel's  Store,  I'aris,  I*.  Calm<*ttes,  Areh. 

Italian  Archite<-ture.  Modern-  IL,  A.  Melani,  Arch. 

New  York  Sliwk  Kxchanife,  M.  Schuyler,  Arch. 


A 
A 


Sunny  House  with  a  Sheltered  CJarden,  F.  .M.  Day,  LH.F. 

re«)Kraphy,  I*.  Lowi-ll,  I*opS. 

rid   Countries,  Ancient  Civilization   in,  K.   W.  Hil>;ard, 


nak. 


Arnior-IMate  Makin^,'  in  the  United  States,  (\  O'Xeil,  CasM. 
Armv  antl  Navy  Operations,  ( 'oinbined,  J.  I*.  Wissi-r,  .IMSI. 
Arnold,  Matthew  :  A  Man  of  Letters,  Minnie  K.  Hailley,  E<1. 
Art: 
Animal  Painting,  A  A,  .Vujjust. 
Arms  and   -Vrmor  of  the  Wallace  Collection -IL,  G.  F. 

Lakint;.  AJ. 
Art  for  America,  J.  W.  Stimson,  Arena. 
Art,  Some  AsinM-tsof,  M.  M<-(i.  Jamison,  AL 
Bon  lieu  r,  Rosa.  Miss  Bet  hum- Edwards,  YW. 
Caricature,  French  Men  of  Letters  in,  L.  K.  Roussillon, 

Bkman. 
CarlcaluriPts,  French-  IL,  T.  Klinj^sor,  Revm*.  Aujrust  I'». 
Clwks,  Old  Lonj;  Cjise,  F.  ,1.  Britten,  IntS. 
C<»ttet.  Charles,  the  Painter  of  Sailor-Life  in  Brittany,  B. 

Kara^^eor^t^vitch,  MA. 
Dante,  Inlluence  (»f,  l'j)on  the  Art  of  His  Century,  A.  Mc- 

Luo<l,  -\.L 
Decorations  in  Brtoks,  L.  Rhead,  AL 
Decorative  .\rt  Exhibition  at  Turin.  E.  Thovez,  IntS;  W. 

Crane,  MA  ;  A.  Foj^azzaro,  RasN,  Auj^ust. 
Knnekin^;,  John  J.,  Art  of,  Jessie  B.  Rittenliouse,  BP. 
Flemish  Art,  Early,  Exhi))ition  of,  Mary  IL  Witt,  NineC. 
Florence  Galleries,  Some  Masterpieces  of  the,  ^Maud  Burn- 
side,  A  I. 
France,  (^iant  Artists  of,  H.  S.  Todd,  Mun. 
Oem-F]ngravintf.  EikktIis  of,  M.  Summerville,  Ilarp. 
Jade,  Curious  ( )ld  Mineral,  A  A,  August. 
Japan,  Painters  of,  A.  Morrison,  MonR. 
King,  Jessie  M.,  and  Her  Work,  W  R.  Watson,  IntS. 
Landwapes  of  Venetian  Masters,  E.  .Michel,  RDM,  August 

lo. 
Louvre,  The  A(h)lphe  de  Rothschild  CoUecthm  at  the,  II. 

Frantz,  MA. 
Mant4d>.  Old  Salem,  J.  W.  Buckham,  A  I. 
MIchle,  J.  Coutts,  A.  L.  Baldr>\  AJ. 
M<inotyping.  E.  Ertz,  IntS. 

Moro  C(mntiT.  Native  Art  in  the,  G.  Ree<'e,  BP. 
New  York,  Nati<mal  Art  In,  W.ll.  Lf»w.  Int. 
Ornament,  Poetic,  W.  Crane  and  L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 
Painting  for  Beginners,  A  A,  August. 
Paris  Salons,  Some  I'aintlngs  and  Sculpture  at  the,  (L 

MoUH'y,  IntS. 
Pictures  and  PanMlies,  R.  d«  Cordova,  Str. 
SceruTy  of  Churles  Kean's  Plays-  IL,  E.  F.  Strange,  MA. 
^^oulpture  in  Wax.  French,  F.  Lees,  Arcli. 
Stencil,  A.  Pba  for  the,  R.  D.  Benn,  A  J. 


Tissot's  Contri))ution  to  Religious  Art,  J.  H.  HuKhes,  BP. 

Universit>.  Study  of  Art  in  the.  R.  Sturgis,  BP. 

VilM'rt,  Jehan  (ieorges,  Appre<*lation  of,  F.  W.  Mortim. 

IH'. 
Wall-Papers,  New  Designs  for,  A.  Vallance,  AJ. 
Walton.  E.  A..  J.  L.  Caw,  IntS. 
Worcester,  Art  Exhibit i<m  in,  F.  E.  Morgan,  BP. 
Astronomy  :  Our  Autumn  Night  Skies,  Elsie  A.  Dent,  ('an. 
Astronomy:  Stellar  Research  at  Mount  Lowe  Observatory, 

E.  L.  Lark  in.  Over. 
Australia  in  Time  oi  Drought,  G.  Luniley,  Mac. 
Australian  C^ommonwealtli,  In  Searcli  of  a  Federal  Capital 

for  the,  J.  W.  Kirwan,  RRM,  July. 
Australian  Nat  ional  Character,  Beginnings  of  an,  P.  P.  Row- 
land, NineC. 
Austria-Hungary's   Ccdonial    Experiment   in   the  Bosnian 

Provinces,  L.  Villari,  MonR. 
Aut4)mobile,  Meaning  of  th«»,  W.  J.  Lampton,  O. 
Autumn  Thouglits,  E.  Thomas,  Atlant. 
Bacon-Shakesi)eare  (Controversy,  Scientific  Item  in  the,  J. 

Knott,  West. 
Balfour.  Arthur  James,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Ev  ;  PMM. 
Balhul  Days.  In  Old,  GratM'  A.  Pierce,  Chant. 
Balloon  Farm,  Visit  to  a,  C.  Mi-tiovern,  Pear. 
Balzac,  Honorede,  as  a  Playwright,  W.  Littletteld,  Crit. 
l^anaini,  Romance  ot  the,  S.  Chalmers.  AngA,  Aucfust. 
Banking,  Branch.  Economics  of,  IL  White,  Gunt. 
Banking:  Dis<'ounts,  Loans,  and  Investments,  BankNY. 
Banking  Worhl.   Intervention  of  the  State  in  the,  C  A. 

Conant,  BankNY. 
Battleships  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  USM. 
Bee  Wa>s,  ( 'ham. 

Bi-tting.  Twofold  Cause  of,  A.  T.  Hadh'y,  Cent. 
Bible,  (iothic,  T.  W.  Hunt,  Hom. 

Bible  Teacher,  Conse<ration  of  the,  IL  W.  Gates,  Bib. 
Biltmore,  G.  F.  Weston,  CLA. 
Bingham,  Amelia,  A.  Klauljer,  FrL. 
BirtYsof  the  Bible,  .M.  R.  Silsby,  Chant. 
Black,  William,  E.  Fuller,  Atlant. 
Bodleian  Library,  E.  E.  Savage,  Nine(\ 
Bookbinding,  Early  American,  W.  L.  Andrews,  Bkinan, 
Books,  On  the  Giving  of.  Cent. 
Books  Which  Have  Failed,  W.  Roberts,  NatR. 
Borneo.  With  O.  Beccari  in,  P.  Mantegazz^i,  NA,  Aagust  16. 
Bourget,  Paul,  Preacher,  Hannah  Lynch,  ('onteni. 
British  Columl>ia,  Mining  Industry  and  Mineral  Resoun*es 

of,  W.  M.  Brewer,  Eng. 
Browning,   Rol)ert   and     Elizabeth   Barrett,   in    Florence, 

LilUan  V.  Lambert,  Chant. 
Browning,  Ro))ert,  as  a  Tree-liover,  Frances  Duncan,  BB. 
Buddhism  :  Is  It  to  Blame  V    Myra  E.  Withee,  Mind. 
Burns,  Rt)])ert,  W.  Clark,  Can. 

Bushnell.  Horace,  Theology  of,  (i.  B.  Stevens,  MRNY. 
Butler,  Samuel,  R.  A.  Streatfleld,  MonR. 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Collapse  of  the,  AMRR. 
('anadian  Nt)rthwest,  Migration  to  the, C.  Warman,  AMRR, 
C'anoeing  of  T<Mlay,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  O. 
('asanova  at  Dux,  A.  Symons,  NAR. 
Catholicism  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  O.  Rudolphi,  RasN, 

August. 
Catthf  Industry,  Modern  Methoils  in  the. (\  M.  Harder,  Out. 
Cavalry  in  the  War  of  Secession— III.,  J  MSI. 
Cave  Dwelling,  A  Modern,  I).  StafTord,  LeisH. 
(Charity,  Mask  of,  J.  I).  Miller,  Arena. 

Charity,  Organized,  Results  of  ("The  Rescue  of  the  Sub- 
merged''), .\nne  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
Child  Labor  in  the  United  States,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
ChihlhoiMl  Religion,  Wesley  on,  C.  W.  RlsheU,  MRNY. 
China:  ViMt  to  the  Empress  Dowager, Belle  V. Drake, Cent. 
China,  North.  Seji  Coast  Forts  in,  W.  E.  (YalRhill,  JMSI. 
Christian  Thought,  Awakening  of— IL,  A.  Dreux,  RGen, 

August. 
Christianity,  Philosophy  of,  Dr.  Fairbairn  on  the,  J.  Orr, 

C-onlem. 
Church  and  Higher  Education,  W.  H.  Hickman,  MRNY. 
Church  an<l  Stat<.>  in  New  Eugland,  A.  F.  Moulton,  NEng. 
Cicero:  An  Interview,  R.  Y.Tyrrell,  Int. 
Cities,  Distribution  of  Land  Values  in,  R.  M.  Hnrd,Yal6, 

August. 
City  for  the  Children,  The,  G.  W.  Wharton,  Out. 
Civi<r  Improvement  in  Street  and  Highway,  S.  Baxter,  Gent. 
Civil  War,  Memoriesof  a  Hospital  Matron  in  the,  Emily  V. 

Mason,  Atlant. 
(■leniens,  Samuel  L.,  Boyhood  Home  of,  H.  M.  WhutoBt 

Cent. 
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Coal  Strike :  Is  It  a  Conspiracy?   G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
C^oach.  Old  Road,  H.  H.  8.  Pearae,  O. 
Colombia,  Situation  of,  E.  A.  Morales,  NAR. 
Colville,  William  W.  J.,  Sketch  of,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
Cnmmunipaw,  New  Jersey:  The  House  of  the  Four  Chim- 
neys, (jr.  Van  Arkci,  NEng. 
Composers,  Two  Modern  French :  Camille  Saint-Safins  and 

Cesar  Franck,  D.  G.  Mason,  Out. 
Connecticut  Constitutional  Convention  of  IIKB,  C.  H.  Clark, 

Yale,  August. 
Constantinople,  Hnrem-Life  in,  M.  B.  Falkner,  Cham. 
Constitution  and  Religion,  S.  Mendcls,  GBag. 
Cooperative  Conference  at  Lewiston,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Corn,  Breeding  New  Kinds  of,  W.  S.  Harwood,  WW. 
Country  Home,  Making  of  a— VII.,  C.  Bragdon,  CLA. 
Cowpens,  Battle  of,  ana  Its  Hero,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Peay,  AMonM. 
Cricket  Field,  With  *•  Vanity  Fair  "  in  the,  Cass. 
Cricket:  The  Present  Australian  Team,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
Criminal  Classes,  Adelle  W.  Wright,  Arena. 
Crusade,  The  Children's,  J.  H.  Yoxall,  LeisH. 
Cuban  Reciprocity- A  Moral  Issue,  W.  A.  Whit^,  McCl. 
Currency,  Credit,  Redemption  of  a,  BankNY. 
Curtis,  Cyrus  H.  K.,  Publisher,  J.  M.  Chappie,  NatM. 
Czar's  Simple  Life,  F.  Morris.  Cos. 

Danish  West  Indies.  Our  Duty  in  the,  H.  Wisby,  Arena. 
Davidson.  The  Late  Professor  A,  B.,  G.  A.  Smith,  Bib. 
Davis,   Richard    Harding,   Localities  and  Scenes  of   tlie 

Stories  of,  J.  F.  J.  Archil>ald,  BB. 
Dead  Sea,   Forgotten  Elzploration  of  the,  J.   R.   Spears, 

Chaut. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Homes  of  the  Signers  of  the, 

E.  Ellen  BatcheUor,  AMonM. 
De  Kock,  Charles  Paul,  B.  Stark,  Bkman. 
Democratty  and  Society,  Vida  D.  Scudder.  Atlant. 
Dickens,  Charles,  as  an  Artist,  L.  W.  Lillingston,  Str. 
Dickens'  Loudon,  Relics  of,  C.  W.  Dickens,  Mun. 
Dogs:  Field  Trials  of  Setters  and  Pointers,  B.  Waters,  O. 
Dogs:  The  Irish  Terrier  in  America,  J.  Watson,  C-LA. 
I)omestic  Pmblems.  Man's  Solution  of,  Charlotte  Teller,  Ev. 
I)owie  and  Dowieism,  R.  Linthicuni,  A  ins. 
Dowie,  Jo*in  Alexander,  Zion  City  Built  by,  G.  Townshend, 

Mun. 
Drama,  Bases  of  the— III..  Marguerite  Merington,  Bkman. 
Drama,  Japanese,  and  the  Actor,  O.  Watanna,  Crit. 
DQsseldorf,  International  Holiday-Making  at,  F.  H.  Stead, 

RRT 
Eckmuhi,  Campaign  of,  1809-IT.,  F.  L.  Huldekoper,  JMSI. 
Edgewood,  Glimpses  of,  A.  R.  Kimball,  BB. 
Education :  See  also  Kindergarten. 
Agriculture  in  Public  Schooln,  Teaching,  J.  Carter,  Kind. 
Business  Education  in  England,  BankL. 
Commercial  Education  in  England,  D.  Bellct,  RPP,  Au- 
gust. 
Correspondence,  Teaching  by,  R.  Doubleday,  WW. 
Education  and  the  Social  Ideal,  I.  W.  Howerth,  E<IR. 
Elective  System,  J.  H.  Robinson,  Int. 
English  Teacher,  Qualifications  of  the,  Frances  W.  Lewis, 

Ed. 
France,  Recent  Reaction  in,  Anna  T.  Smith.  Kind. 
Geometry:  What  Is  It?  A.  L.  Baker,  Ed. 
German  University,  Taking  a  Degree  in  a,  W.  W.  White- 
lock,  Chaut. 
Gove,  Aaron :  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  EdR. 
London  Schools  and  the  Poor,  Lucia  Stickney,  KdK. 
Myth  and  History  in  the  Elementary  Sclioolh,  May  H. 

Prentice,  Kind. 
National  Standard  in  High  Education,  H.  W.  HorwiU, 

Atlant. 
Nature  Study,  Proper  Guidance  in,  F.  Waldo.  Ed. 
Principles  of  American  Education.  N.  M.  Hutler,  EdR. 
Problems  in  Education,  B.  T.  Washington,  Cos. 
Professional  Training  for  Teachers,  Necessity  of,  W.  B. 

Aspenwall,  Ed. 
Progress,  School  in  the  Promotion  of,  G.  McA.  Miller, 

Arena. 
Prussia,  New  Curricula  in,  C.  E.  Wright,  Ed. 
Eels  and  the  Eel. Question,  M.  (-.  Marsh,  PopS. 
Egypt,  Education  in,  F.  Bell,  NineC. 
Egypt  of  To-day.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Int. 
Electric  Interuroan  Railways,  High  Speed,  (4.  H.  (iibson, 

Eug. 
Electric  Light  and  Power  in  Korea,  R.  A.  McL»«llan,  CasM. 
Electric  Lighting  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  H.  C.  Marillier, 

PMM. 
Electric  Railways  in  Berlin,  F.  H.  Masf)n,  CasM. 
Eliot,  George,  After  Twenty  Years,  W.  A.  Sibbald,  Mac. 
England :  see  Great  Britain.  » 

England  of  Arthur  Young  and  Cobl>ett.,  A.  I.  Sliand,  Corn. 
English  Parish,  What  Happened  to  thf    II.,  S.  and  Beatricr 

Webb,  PSQ. 
English  Romanist  Clergy  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  A.  Gal- 
ton,  Fort. 
European  Peace,  Shifting  Foundations  of.  Fort. 
EzpositionH.  Manageniont  and  Csrs  of,  <i.  F.  Kunz.  NA  l{. 
Farmer,  American,  Improved  Conditions  in  the  Lite  of  the, 
aH.Mat8on,AMRR. 


Farmer's  Balance  Sheet  for  1902,  W.  R.  Draper,  AMRR. 

Fishermen  of  the  Deep  Sea,  A.J.  Kenealy,  O. 

Fishes,  Food  of,  and  How  It  Is  Captured,  J.  Isabell,  LeisH. 

Fishing,  Salt- Water,  Some  Hints  About,  E.T.  Keyser,  CLA. 

Flint,  Charles  Ranlett,  J.  H.  Bridge,  Cos. 

Foods,  Emergency,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ains. 

Football,  Association,  R.  E.  Foster,  Bad. 

Force.  Rule  of,  A.  R.  Carman,  Gunt. 

Forestry  Association,  American,  Summer  Meeting  of  the, 

NatGM 
Forestry,  Experiment  in,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  NEng. 
Foundry  Costs,  Recording  and  Interpreting,  P.  Longmuir, 
«    Eng. 
France : 

Agriculture,  Needs  of,  H.  Mazel,  RefS,  August  l«. 

Commercial  Relations,  Foreign,  V.  Berarcl,  RPar,  August 
15. 

Elections  of  1902,  J.  Darcy,  RDM,  August  15. 

French  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  P.  Farrelly,  Cath. 

Military  Life  in  France-Ill.,  A.  Veuglaire,  Bl\ 

Ministry, Tlie  New.  J.  Brent.  Mun. 

Navy  in  Eastern  Waters,  ,T.  Lemoine,  RPar.  August  15. 

Paris  Elections,  P.  Lagrange  and  J.  do  Nouvion,  K(ten, 
August. 
Gael,  Language  of  the.  T.  McCall,  West. 
(4alvanomet^*r,  Development  of  the,  J.  Wright,  CasM. 
(ramblers.  Some  Famous,  H.  N.  Williams,  Cham. 
(4ame,  Rig,  in  Wyoming,  H.  Set.on-Karr,  PMM. 
(iard«'n.  Fall  Work  in  the,  E.  E.  Rexford,  Lipp. 
Gates,  John  Warne,  E,  Lefevre,  Cos. 
(tenius  Pliilosophy  of,  Merwin-Marie  Snell,  Arena, 
(teometry.  Foundations  of,  G.  B.  Halste<l,  OC. 
German  Empire,  Judiciarv  of  tlie,  J.  W.  Garner,  PSQ. 
German  Soldier  in  the  Manoeuvres   Life  of  a,  C.  D.  Cross, 

Cass. 
Germany :  Ftlrst  Hohenlohe  as  Chancellor,  Deut,  August. 
Glasgow,  Meiliteval,  Queer  Laws  of,  W.  E.  Johnson,  GBag. 
(t<Klkin,  Edwin  L.,  Recollect  ions  of,  J.  B.  Bishop,  Cent, 
(ioethe's  Ethical  and  Religious  Views,  A.  B.  Faust,  MRNY. 
Goif  and  the  New  Ball,  Black. 

Gospel  According  to  the  Hebrews,  W.  R.  Schoemaker,  Bib. 
(fospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Text«-VII.,  OC. 
Gray,  Horace,  F.  R.  Jones.  GBag. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  South  Africa. 

Cables,  Defenseless  British,  P.  T.  McGrath,  Fort. 

Colonial  Troops,  Sermon  to  the.  Bishop  Welldon,  NineC. 

Company  Directors  in  England,  W.  R.  Lawson,  NatR. 

C-oronation,  Military  View  of  the.  Black. 

Coronation  of  King  Edward,  W.  Reid,  NineC. 

(.'oronation,  Signillcance  of  the,  W.  J.  Thorold,  Can. 

Education  Bill,  Judge  Bompas,  Fort;  A.  W.  Gattic,  NineC. 

Edwards,  Former,  The  Upper  Classes  Under,  H.  H.  Jebb, 
Gent. 

England  as  Seen  by  an  American  Business  Man,  A.  Good- 
rich, WW. 

Fiscal  Problems  of  To-day,  G.  Byng.  Fort. 

Free  Trailo  or  Protection,  F.  W.  Mueller,  West. 

French-Canadian   in   the  British  Empire,   H.   Bourassa, 
MonR. 

Housing.  Rural— A  Lesson  from  Ireland,  G.  Slat^jr,  Contem. 

King  of  a  Crowned  Republic,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  RRM,  July: 

Mediterranean  Fleet,  S.  Wilkinson,  NatR. 

Merchant  Vessels,  Armed,  L.  H.  Hordern,  USM. 

Ministry,  A  Make-Believe  Reconstruction  of  the,  NatR. 


Ministry,  The  New,  J.  Brent,  Mun. 
Navy,  Colonial  Contri 


'ontributions  to  the,  N.  Young,  USM. 
Navy,  Education  in  the— II.,  J.  S.  Corbet t,  MonR. 
Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Bill,  Contem. 
Officers,  Expenses  of,  R.  Dyke,  USM. 
Order  of  Merit,  New,  H.  W.  Paul,  PMM. 
Parliamentary  Machine,  C.  B.  R.  Kent,  Long. 
Political  Situation  in  England   After  Salisbury,   W.  T. 

Stead,  AMRR. 
Schools,  Public,  and  Their  Critics,  MonR. 
Solvency,  National,  and  Banking  Credit,  E.  K.  Gellender, 

W"eBt. 
Training-School,  An  Extinct,  H.  N.  Shore,  USM. 
Grieg  as  a  National  Composer,  A.  M.  Wergeland,  NAR. 
Grouse  Disease  and  a   Possible   Prevention,  G.   Teasdale- 

Buckell,  Fort. 
Haeckel.  Ernst.  Philosophy  of,  F.  Thilly,  PopS. 
Haflz,  J.  Mew,  NineC. 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  Opening  of  the,  W.  T.  Stead. 

RRL. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett :  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years    Xll., 

Out. 
Harte,  Bret,  Biographical  and  ( 'ritical  Sketch  of,  N.  Brooks, 

Over. 
Harte,  Bret,  R<*niinlsr*'nces  of :  A  Symposium,  Over. 
Harvester,  Giant  Automobile,  at  Work,  AMRR. 
Hawthorne's  (Nathaniel)  "Foot  Prints  on  the  Seashore." 

W.  Sprange,  PhoT. 
Healing,  Thought  and.  S.  K.  Davis,  Mind. 
Helotse, : I.  O.  Taylor,  Int. 

Heredity  in  Royalty,  Mental  ami  Moral    II.,  F.  A.  Woo<ls, 
Pops. 
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Hiawatha  and  the  Onondaga  Indians.  C.  L.  HenninK,  OC. 
EUttite  Inscriptions,  Declplierment  of  the,  A.  H.  Sayce, 

MonR. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Jurist,  G.  P.  Morris,  AMRR. 
Holmes,  Sherlock,  Plots  and  Strategy  of,  J.  B.  Mackenzie, 

GBag. 
Horses:  Schooling  the  Thoroughbred  for  the  Race  Track, 

W.  F.  Pond,  O. 
Hotels  as  Homes  ?  Lady  Grove,  Com. 
House  of  Commons:  Parliamentary  Quotations,  Mac. 
Howard, Newman,  A  New  English  Poet.  J.  B.  Gilder,  Bkman. 
Hudson,  Literary  Associations  of  the,  E.  M.  Bacon,  Crit. 
Humbert  Swindle,  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  FrL. 
Humor.  American,  H.  W.  Boynton,  Atlant. 
Humorists,  Some,  Humor  of,Xia  T.  Hancock,  Bkman. 
Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Earl  Nelson,  NincC. 
Idealisms,  The  Two,  G.  Santayana,  Int. 
Immortality— III.,  Emma  M.  CaiUard,  Contem. 
Immortality,  Professor  Hyslop*s  Report  on  Mrs.  Piper  and 

the  Doctrine  of,  W.  T.  Marvin,  EdR. 
Imperialism,  Scientific  Basis  of.  J.  A.  Hobson,  PSQ. 
India,  Jails  in,  A.  T.  8ibbald,  GBag. 
India,  Literary  Life  in,  Lida  R.  McCabe,  BB. 
India,  Native  States  of,  W.  Lee-Warner,  Int. 
Industrial  Betterment,  R.  T.  Ely,  Harp. 
Industrial  Syndicates  and  Their  Significance— II.,  G.  Sorel, 

RSoc,  August. 
Industrial  Unit,  Organization  of  an,  E.  H.  Mullin,  CasM. 
Injunctions,  Misuse  of,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Insects,  Mimetic,  R.  Meldola.  PMM. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  B.  H.  Meyer,  PSQ. 
Irish,  Placate  the,  R.  Stein,  AngA,  August. 
Irrigated  Community,  A  Typical,  J.  Blethen,  WW. 
Irrigation  and  the  American  Frontier,  E.  E.  Sparks,  Chaut. 
Irrigation :  Property  Rights  in  Water,  E.  Mead,  Int. 
Isaiah,  Light  From  the  Monuments  of  the  Times  of,  A.  H. 

Sayce,  Hom. 
Islands,  Our  Equatorial,  J.  D.  Hague,  Cent. 
Isthmian  Canal,   Sanitary  Problems  Connected  with  the 

Construction  of  the.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  NAR. 
Italy,  Glimpses  of  School  Life  In,  Mary  S.  Pepi)er,  Chaut. 
Itely,  Public  Debt  of,  M.  Ferraris,  NAR. 
Japan,  Every-Day,  B.  Blake,  Chaut. 
Japan,  Religious  Situation  in,  R.  B.  Peery,  MisR. 
Jesus'  Family,  Culture  of,  C.  F.  Sitterly,  MRNY. 
Jew,  Russian,  in  America,  M.  Fish  berg,  AMRR. 
Jotteph,  The  Late  Rabbi,  Hebrew  Patriarch  of  New  York,  A. 

Cahan,  AMRR. 
Journalists,  Child,  L.  Ferriani,  Revue,  September  1. 
Judiciary  of  the  German  Empire,  J.  W.  Garner,  PSQ. 
Kansas  Farms,  World-Wide  Lessons  From,  C.  H.  Matson, 

WW. 
Kansas  of  To-day,  C.  M.  Harger,  Atlant. 
Keller,  Helen:  The  Story  of  My  Life    VI.,  LHJ. 
Kindergarten : 
English  Study,  Need  for,  Mary  C.  May,  Kind. 
International  Kindergarten    Union,  Caroline  T.  Haven, 

KlndR. 
Language,  Child's  Powers  in,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  Kind. 
Language,  Hindrances  to  Development  of,  Cecilia  Adams, 

Kind. 
National   Educational  Association  Convention,  Kinder- 
garten Department  of  the.  Kind ;  KindR. 
Punishment,  Patty  8.  Hill,  KindR. 
Purpose,  Cultivation  of,  J.  Lee,  KindR. 
Kitchen,  The  Engineer  in  the,  R.  P.  Bolton,  CasM. 
Knots,  The  Way  to  Tie,  A.  Banfleld,  Pear. 
Knox,  Attorney-General  Philander  C,  L.  A.Coolidge,Mc('l. 
Kubellk,  Jan,  the  Wonderful.  W.  Dry.  CasH. 
Labor  and  Capital,  Organized,  Control  of,  BankNY,  August. 
Labor,  Bonus  System  of  Rewarding,  H.  L.  Gantt,  AMRR. 
Labor  Congress  at  DUsscldorf,  M.  fiellom,  RPP,  August. 
Labor  Days  of  History,  D.  Story,  Mun. 
Labor  Problem,  Humanity's  Fart  in  the,  G.  F.  Spinney, 

.Arena 
Labor-Unions  from  the  Inside,  M.  G.  Cunniflf,  WW. 
Labrador  Coast,  Summer  Sail  to  the,  A.  P.  Silver,  Bad. 
Lacrosse  in  Canada,  B.  W.  Collison  and  J .  K.  Munro,  Can. 
La  Follette,  Robert  M.,  H.  W.  Wilbur,  Gunt. 
Lflind  Values,  Urban,  Distribution  of,  R.  M.  Hurd,  Yale, 

August. 
Law:  Mistaken  Identity,  GBag. 
League  for  Social  Service,  Work  of  the,  SocS. 
Libraries,  Public :  What  they  are  Doing  for  Children,  H.  C. 

Wellman,  AtlaiTt. 
Lick  Observatory  and  Its  Problems,  W.  W.  Campbell,  Over. 
Life,  Chemical  Basis  of— II.,  N.  C.  Macnamara,  West. 
Light  and  Colors,  Theory  of,  I.  Newton,  PopS. 
Lightning,  F.  Street,  FrL. 
Lincolnj_Abraham,  Monument  to,  in  Edinburgh,  G.  Thow, 

LeisH. 
Literary  Criticism,  Contradictions  of,  II.  C.  Howe,  NAR. 
Literature,  Continental,  A  Year  of  -II.,  Dial,  Sej)tenilj**r  1. 
Literature,  English,  Engel's  History  of,  S.  J.  MacKnIght, 

AngA,  August. 
Literature,  Modern  Italian,  L.  D.  Ventura,  Over. 


Literature :  The  Higher  Hysterics,  J.  P.  Mowbray,  Crlt. 
Jjocomotive  Types,  British  Tank,  J.  F.  Gaims,  CasM. 
Ijombroso's  Teaching,  R.  Frank,  Deut,  August. 
London : 
Betterment  of  Ijondon,  H.  Ricardo,  MonR. 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Town  Residences  of,  W.  Sidebothaz 

Cham. 
Dickens'  London,  Relics  of,  C.  W.  Dickens,  Man. 
Ijondon  in  Verse,  B.  Solomon,  Gent. 
Night  Side  of  London,  J.  Corbin,  BB. 
Slum  Overcrowding,  West. 

Wage- Earners,  Among  the,  W.  A.  Wyckoff,  Scrib. 
Workhouse,  In  the  Day-Room  of  a,  Edith  Sellers,  NineC 
Lowe  Observatory,  California,  E.  L.  Larkin,  PhoT. 
Luisa  de  Carvajal,  M.  P.  HeflPernan,  Cath. 
Macaulay's  Eiiglish,  T.  E.  Blakely,  Harp. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  and  the  Forbidden  Play,  F.  T.  Coope 

Bkman. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  on  "  Monna  Vanna,"  F.  Lees,  PMM. 
Magnetism,  Terrestrial,  Uses  of  the  Study  of,  J.  C.  A.  Ni] 

poldt,  Deut,  August. 
Maltese  Crisis,  E.  Fallot,  Nou,  August  1. 
Mammal,  Story  of  the  Word,  T.  Gill,  PopS. 
Man,  Average,  Outlook  for  the,  in  a  Non-Competitive  Soc 

ety.A.Shaw,  EdR. 
Man,  unconscious,  A.  L.  P.  Weedon,  West. 
Mankind  in  the  Making,  H.  G.  Wells,  Cos;  Fort, 
Manufactures,  Census  of,  S.  N.  D.  Nortli,  AMRR. 
Marine-Engine  Shop.  Changes  in  the,  E.  P.  Watson,  Eng. 
"  Mark  Twain,"  Boyliood  Home  of,  H.  M.  Wharton,  Cent. 
Markets,  Our  Natural  Foreign,  O.  P.  Austin,  WW. 
Marksmanship  in  America,  A.  S.  Jones,  O. 
Maxim,  Sir  Hiram  Stevens,  C.  W.  Price,  Cos. 
Mediterranean  Coast :   The  **  Cote  d'Azur,"  S.  de  PierreI6< 

Cath. 
Mexico's  Isthmian  Railroad,  H.  Eliot,  Ains. 
Migrations  Westward,  Early,  in  the  United  States,  W.  Wi] 

son.  Harp. 
Milkweed's  Story,  H.  A.  Doty,  CLA. 
Milky  Way  as  It  Appears  to  Observers,  PopA. 
Miner  as  He  Is,  Economic  Study  of  the,  R.  Cartright,  Cath. 
Mines,  Organization  of,  C.  Benoist.  RDM.  August  15. 
Mining  Region,  Life  in  the,  F.  Norris,  Ev. 
Missions: 
Bulgarians,  Missionaries  to  the,  C.  F.  More,  MlsH. 
Enternrise,  Aggressive,  in  Missions,  A.  T.  Plerson,  MisR. 
Friends  and  F()reign  Missions,  E.  P.  Ellyson,  MisR. 
Guchenjr,  Story  of— III.,  S.  McFarlane,  MisR. 
Japan,  Religions  Situation  in,  R.  B.  Peery,  MisR. 
Japan,  Taikyo  Dendo,  or  Forward  Movement  in,  T.M.  Mc 

Nair,  MisR. 
Korea,  Golden  Opportunity  in,  H.  G.  Underwood,  MisR. 
Matsuyama,  Japan,  Christian  and  a  Buddhist  Propasand 

in,  S.  L.  Gulick,  MisH. 
Philippine  Islands,  Religion  in  the,  C.  G.  Roop,  MisR. 
Thoburn,  Isabella,  Tribute  to,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Mansell,  MisR. 
Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  Glimpses  of  the  Home  of,  A.  R.  Kim 

ball,  BB. 
Mithraic  ^lysteries.  Doctrine  of  the,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Mongolia,  Trip  Through,  M.  Valli,  NA,  August  1  and  16. 
Mont  Blanc,  With  a  Camera  up,  A.  P.  Abraham,  Cass. 
Montenegrin  Sketches,  R.  Wyon,  Black. 
Moon  and  the  Weather,  A.  K.  Bartlett,  PopA. 
Morris,  William,  Education  of,  Elizabeth  L.  Canr,  Crit. 
Moses— An  Up-to-date  Statesman— II.,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Horn. 
Motor-Car  Races,  Paris- Vienna,  C.  R.  D'E^terre,  Eng. 
Motor  Cv'cling-  A  New  Pastime,  A.  J.  Wilson,  Cass. 
Music,  Church,  Reform  of,  L.  M.  Glmmestad,  Mos. 
Music  Culture  for  the  Untalented  Ones,  E.  F.  Beale,  Mas. 
Music,  Ethical  Aspects  of— II.,  F,  Niecks,  Mus. 
NaiM)leon  I.  and  Josephine.  A.  Schulte,  Deut,  Angost. 
Nap<»leon  in  the  Light  of  Posthumous  Testimony  and  Receni 

Historical  Works,  M.  Debrit,  Int. 
National  Guard,  Military  Engineering  in  the,  E.  Jadwln 

JMSL 
National  Prejudices :  Can  They  Be  Eradicated  ?  T.  S.  Knowl 

son,  AngA,  August. 
Nature  and  Modern  Pessimism,  H.  C.  Corrance,  Cath. 
Nature,  Mus*(j  <»f,  C.  W.  Beebe,  Chaut. 
Nature :  The  Music  of  the  Marsh,  G.  Stratton-Porter,  O. 
Naval  Engineer,  Doom  of  the,  C.  M.Johnson.  Eng. 
Naval  Engineer  of  the  Future,  W.  M.  McFarland!,  Eng. 
Navy,  British,  Pnispects  for  a  Young  Man  in  the.  Com. 
Navy  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  1845-47,  J  MSI. 
Navy,  The  New,  T.  Williams,  Atlant. 
Navy's  Greatest  Need,  R.  C.  Smith.  NAR. 
Negative,  Concept  of  the,  W.  H.  Sheldon,  Phil. 
Negro,  The  American,  C  Smith,  FrL. 
Negroes  as  Cotton  Manufatrturers,  J.  Dowd,  Gunt. 
Negn)es :  Of  the  Training  of  Black  Men,  W.  B.  B.  Da  Bols 

Atlant. 
New  Y(»rk,  Churches  and  Creeds  of,  Kathleen  B.BMrnr,Roa 
New  York,  Literary  Landmarks  of— III.,  C.  HemstreeL  Crit 
New  Zealand,  Conditions  of  Labor  in,  T.  Mann,  NineO. 
New  Zealand,  Problems  of,  H.  D.  Lloyd,  NatGBC 
Newport  Present  and  Past.  Mary  Moss,  Era. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


VvmpKgtT  OrlUciBDM  of  PabUo  Men,  D.  Mowir,  Areni>. 
Ititnwen  from  the  A  traoephere,  '■FUing."  T,  <:.  Mftrtln, 

Normandy.' Rjiinble  In,  H.  W.  Mabie.Ool.  „ 

Novel:  Will  It  DlMppwr?  J.  L.  Alleo.  W.  D.  Hawaii*,  H. 

Garlmid,  H,  W.  Mihle.  and  J.  K.  Hangs,  NAK. 
Old  TeetAmcnC  Criticism,  A.  J.  F.  Behrends.  MKKY. 
Open  Id  RuuU.  U.  OsllnM.  BU. 
Opcrfttio  Crltlcl«m  by  Expcru.  E.SwaPoe.  Sins. 
DpInionB,  Concerning,  WT  J,  BaylKWMi. 
OxTord  Slid  rMinbrldge.  Cnll'ire  at.  H.  E.  Armstrong.  NatB. 
PaolHc  Pr^Msri-.,'  tl.".  IV  ,1  McOw,  NlllOM. 
Packlri.-ui.  n,.    i:,i!,l\    .-H«rwoDd,0. 
Piil™iJ„.  .  \V.  H»rrfBnn.MRSY. 

runic-:   i  ■•■jit.^d!   S.  f.  Flynn.  BankNY, 

P»ria"SeJo\ation  of  '48,  Temp. 
PartiidBS.  Poteocy  of  the.  K.  ClaTBrtUB,  Man. 
PatteraoD,  John  Henry.  O.  A.  Townwnd,  (kis. 
Pftnl,  Boclal  Teuhlug  of— VIII.,  a.  Hathewa.  Bib. 
Petkoh-Qrowlng.  EtMnllala  In.  W.  B.  Andrewa,  CLA. 


RfTsn.  Qrakt.  Bonrcca  of,  L.  FtllloL.  Non.  Angiut  1. 
Roohella,  At  the  Time  of  the  Blege  of,  L.  BallSol,  RPu. 

September  1. 
RotferK,  Henry  Huddlealon,  S.  E.  Moffett,  Cos. 
Rome ;  Prix  de  Rome  Ktndanu  at  the  Villa  Medici,  L.  E. 


Louis,  E.W.  Mayo.  AinB. 

St.  LonlB  In  the  Revolotlon,  Mar}-  L.  Dalton.  AMonM. 

St.  Mark's.  Campanile  of,  A.  Cimtl.  RaaN,  Anguat. 

Sail Bbnry,  Lord,  C.  Palcldlnl,  N  A.  Aogiut  18;  J.  McCarthy. 


P«l«e,  A  Study  of,  R.  T.  Bill,  bent 


Scotland :  In  Weetern  HlghlandB,  A.  F.  L. 

Seal,  Great,  of  the  Unlt^States,  GBbb. 

Sea-Shore,  A  Reverie  at  the.  S.  Hartmann,  Harp. 

Servant.  The  Lot  of  the.  Florence  Bell.  NatK. 

Sei,  Origin  and  Determination  of,  A.  DOdarlein.  Dent,  An- 


Persian  Gulf  and  International  Relations.  A.  T.  Mahan.       Sexual  Education,  Erroraof.  O.  Oblcl.  Revne,  August  IS. 


II  GovenuneDt  Lav,   H.  C.  Lodge.  NatH; 

Phlll'pplnelirunds, Religion  In  the. C.  O.  Rood,  MIsR. 
Philippines :  Vexed  QueaUou  of  the  Frlara,  A.  P.  Doyle.  Cath. 
Phi llpotts,  Eden,  The  Devon  of,  BB. 
PhotOfcraphy : 

Acetone  as  t 

Animals.   D 
WPM,  Au„— - 

Architectnnil  Photogrnphy-IX.,  H.  C.  Dolery.  PhoT. 

Btrd-Nest  Photograpliy,  J.  C.  Crowley.  Burt. 

MaakloK.  Improvement  of  Negatives  tiy.  P.  MaUiy,  WPM, 
Angust. 

.-  .'M.  August. 
I  History  Photography.  E.  W.  Konnard,  WPM, 

Negative  Donaity,  WPM.  AognBt. 
Platlaotj'pe  Prorees,  WPM,  Aagual. 
Porcelain.  Carbons  on,  W.  H.  Dunlism,  PUoT. 
ResldUM.  O.  W.  Webster,  WPH.  August. 
»Ialna,  F.Graves, WPM.  Augnat. 
Street  Pbologrnphy.  J.  BertlBtt,  WPU.  AogUBt. 
Tropica.  Plntes  In  tlia.  R.  Dellonl.  WPM,  Anjniat. 
Piano  Technics :  A  Few  SUBEesI ions.  W.  Q.  Smith,  Mna. 
Planets. Ot her:  AreTboy  fiihabiled?  D.  G.  Psrker.  PopA. 
Plants.  Fossil,  and  Evolotlon.  A.  C.  Seward.  Conteui. 
Poetry.  Cantcmnnrary  French,  H.  Aabert,  BU. 
Poets,  Augio-Celllu,  Anna  B.  McOiU.  Cath. 
Potltlrs  and  Boslnesa  Proaperlty,  G.  Gunton,  Oant. 

Polo  Matcli,  International,  IrfHF '  *'-    '   "^  "-— - 

Polo.  Water,  A.  U.  Bruadwell,  (,.. . 
Popharo,  Maine  rTliaDoor-Step  of  New  England"),  J.  K. 
Wilson.  KEoH. 
•orto  Rico,  JnrySyBlem  in.  K.  L.  MacRay,  GBag. 
■ortugueae  ContraatE,  C.  Edwardes.  Cham. 
•™Kfier,DebtofUieRi,publlctolhB,W.A.Qu«ylB.Ml{NY. 
'rlvocy,  Law  of.  E.  L.  Adams,  NAR. 
TlvalMTS  of  1BI3.  E.  L.  Sabin,  Cbaat. 
■rodnotion  and  Industrlnl  luvrstment,  W.  li.  Unnia.  Eng. 
•roHtSharlng,  Inolancc  of,  H.  Cubot.  AM  R  K, 
■rotestantieni:  Mnstlt  »<>¥    J,  B.  Thomun.  ilom. 
Psychical  and  the  Physlual.  Relation  B<^i.wf<:D  the.  tl.  H. 

Uawden,  Phil. 
Psj-choIoKlcal   Analysis  in   Syatem-Majtliig.   Margaret  F. 

WaBlifaum.PblL 
Psychology  and  Digestion,  R.  Roromo,  August  III. 
paUslilng.  An  Inllroate  View  of.  W.  H.  FagB,  WW. 
Uneenaof  Enrope,  Mstvarol  Sherduglon,  Can. 
Racing  In  India.  D.  FrsBer.  Had. 
KallnuulB.  Highest  of  AH,  E.  C.  RoBt,  WW. 
Kaltway  Compaoloa,  Britlsli.  Financial  Policy  of.O.  H.  Grin- 


If  UiB.  J.  E.Cowdln.O. 


Rail'-. 
Til 


KX, 


Rainsfonl,  Dr.  W.  8..  Addressea  hy.  J.  H.  Flnlejr.  BB. 
ItMiLEstale.  A  New  Era  In  Financing.  WW. 
ReallHii,  C.  O.  Brown,  Weeu 
Keciproclty,  K.  Mnxoy.  AtiaA.  Angust. 
Rallalon,  Evolution  of,  A.  L  Cody.  Mind. 
Religion,  Pblloeophy  of.  F.  C.  French.  Phil. 
Rellgioos  Fusion,  C,  H.  Toy.  Int.  _. 

Religious  Journalism.  Personal  Forces  In.  II.  Williamson, 

LelsH. 
Religious  Literature.  Recent,  J.  W.  Plainer.  Atlant. 
Boiian.  Holiday  PlIgrimagD  to  Uie  Blrlhplikce  of.  Alys  and 

T.  E.  Macklln.  P>iM. 
Rhinoceros.  HnntliiK.  on  the  ITpper  Jllle.  E.  S.  Grogan,  O. 
Kiclianl  II..  A  PrftSjiaiteKiWHreBn,  F.  8.  Boas,  Vart. 


».  Sams,  AMRR. 
Shipping  Combine.  Atlantic,  E.  Robert aon,  PMM. 
Shovel  Steam,  in  Mining.  A.  W.  Roblnsoii.  CbbM. 
Sight  tinder  Normal  and  Abnormal  Conditions,  A.  BM- 

Bchoivsky,  Dent,  Aofust. 
Slgoumev,  I,ydla  Hnntley,  Grace  L.  t:olllo,  NEng. 
Slmplon  Tunnel.  H.  C.  Fyte.  Pear. 
BluslnawB  Monnd.  Teresa  B.  O'Hare,  Roa. 
Socialism.  Artistic  Ideal  of-  II.,  M,  A.  Leblond,  RSoc,  An- 

Society  as  an  Organism.  H.  Wilson,  West. 
Society.  Salvation  of,  W.  W.  McLane.  Hom. 
Solar  Observations  for  1901  at  Alta,  Iowa,  D.  E.  Hadden, 
PopA.  ^ 

Song  of  Songs,  Outline  for  Studying  the,  Q.  L.  Roblnaon.Blb. 
"Dua  Africa :  see  also  Great  BrlUln. 


BoerGencrals,— Ex-President  Steyn.LakasMeyer.  General 
Delary,  Louia  Botba,and  Christian  De  Wet.  W.T.  Ste  ■ 
RRL. 


ly.  French  View  of  the,  W.  Vemer,  Mac. 

'  -■- 1,  Proposed  Suspension  of  the,  A.  E.  HII- 

inth  Africa.  J.  1.  Marl , .. 

Guerrilla  War  In  South  Africa.  C.  Favre.  BU. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


On  a  desk  calendar  entitled  "The 
dent's  Great  Shakespearean  Year,"  the  quotation 
Achievement.  ^^^   October    15    was:     "All    great 

achievements  are  the  natural  fruits  of  a  great 
character."  On  that  date  President  Roosevelt 
terminated  the  most  formidable  industrial  dead- 
lock in  the  history  of  the  United  States  by 
securing  from  representatives  of  the  opposing 
forces  their  assent  to  his  plan  for  bringing  about 
an  immediate  resumption  of  anthracite  coal  min- 
ing, and  a  deliberate  and  permanent  adjustment 
of  the  questions  in  controversy.  President  Roose- 
velt had  been  told  that  he  had  no  warrant  for 
intervention  ;  that  he  must  almost  certainly  fail 
if  he  tried  ;  and  that  he  would  injure  his  prestige 
and  perhaps  sacrifice  his  political  future  if  he 
essayed  to  step  outside  the  role  of  his  constitu- 
tional duties  to  act  as  industrial  peacemaker  in  a 
time  of  national  emergency.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's whole  career  has  been  built  upon  a  succes- 
sion of  sacrifices  of  his  political  future.  In  his 
case,  "courage  mounts  to  the  occasion."  (Some  i 
I  men  calculate  with  such  nicety  that  they  lose  all  / 
( {)ower  of  bold  and  effective  actionTJ  We  have 
endeavored,  more  than  once,  to  make  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  an  imprudent  or  unsafe 
man,  but  that  he  is  one  of  those  rare  Executives 
able  to  think  with  great  concentration  ;  to  a»- 
similate  varied  and  complex  facts  ;  to  listen  to 
many  counselors  with  a  mind  that  does  not  flag, 
or  wander,  or  cease  to  dominate  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, and  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  con- 
sultations with  a  vigor  of  intellectual  digestion 
that  very  few  men  })ossess. 

M  y^     .     ^  This   anthracite    coal    strike — which 

A  Threatened  ,      ,    ,  i       .        »r  i      ^ 

Public  Caiam-  had  begun  early  m  May. — had  not 
'*^'  caused  th(?  public  any  very  serious 
inconvenience  during  its  first  ten  or  twelve 
weeks.  The  price  of  coal  had,  of  course,  ad- 
vanced  ;  but  poor  people  were  needing  only  a 
very  little  through  the  summer  for  kitchen  use, 
^nd  the  cool  and  agreeable  summer   had  been 


followed  by  a  mild  September.  But  with  the 
approach  of  October  the  situation  grew  serious 
in  the  extreme.  Many  industries  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  became  greatly 
embarrassed.  The  supply  was  so  meager  that 
factory  managers  were  put  to  their  wits'  end  to 
get  fuel  enough  at  $15  or  $20  a  ton  to  keep  their 
machinery  running  ;  whereas,  in  normal  times, 
their  supplies  had  cost  perhaps  $3  a  ton.  The 
great  majority  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  were 
entirely  sold  out,  and  for  the  poor  who  were 
obliged  to  buy  in  small  quantities  the  price  had 
reached  a  cent  a  pound,  or  even  more,  with 
prospect  of  a  total  cessation  of  the  anthracite 
supply.  Soft  coal  was  being  largely  substituted 
for  hard  coal  ;  but  it  also,  in  the  East,  had  ad- 
vanced 300  or  400  per  cent,  in  price,  and  it  was 
not  well  adapted  for  chimneys,  furnaces,  stoves 
and  grati^s  that  had  been  constructed  for  anthra- 
cite. Furthermore,  the  cessation  of  anthracite 
mining  during  that  half  of  the  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  winter's  supply  is  produced  had 
created  a  situation  of  scarcity  that  could  not 
have  been  wholly  overtaken  by  the  utmost  effort 
to  substitute  the  bituminous  article.  With  our 
cold  American  winters,  the  fuel  supply  is  a 
necessity  ranking  only  second  to  the  supply  of 
bread  ;  and,  indeed,  the  supply  of  bread  was 
already  affected,  for  the  bakeirs  in  the  large 
Eastern  cities  had,  as  a  general  rule,  been  com- 
pelled to  advance  the  price  of  the  standard  loaf. 

Thus,  the  interest  of  the  general  pub- 

]n*intereat.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Strike  had  rapidly  out- 
grown that  of  the  two  parties  in  dis- 
pute. The  striking  miners  were  being  supported 
by  contributions  from  their  fellow-unionists  em- 
ployed in  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  country, 
and  by  funds  from  other  organized  labor  bodies, 
and  were  not  in  any  dire  want.  Their  confidence 
was  firm,  and  they  showed  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  surrender.  The  operators,  on  the  other  hand, 
— leagued  in  a  firm  and  closely-or^i^.vsS.'u^'^i.  \sn55»- 
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nopoly,  with  absolute  control  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade, — wen^  indiffer(»nt  equally  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  miners  and  to  th(»  clanioriugs  of  the 
public.  Tht'v  issued  solemn  ])ronunciam<?ntoes, 
of  a  metaphysi(*al  nature,  eviilently  intcMided  to 
create  discussion  and  divert  attention  from  tlie 
practical  situation.  It  had  all  along  been  ])e- 
lieved  by  the  public  that  the  readjustuK^nt  of  the 
finances  of  several  of  the  coal-carrying  railroads, 
and  the  cn^ation  of  tlie  so-(.'alled  anthracite  coal 
trust,  had  left  the  n^al  authority  ctMitered  in  the 
banking  house  of  J.  V.  Morgan  &  f'o. ;  and  that 
Mr.  Morgan  himself,  by  speaking  the  word  at 
any  time,  could  have  brought  a]K)Ut  a  conference 
which  would  have  ended  tlu^  deadlock  and  given 
the  public  its  coal  supply,  l^ut  Mr.  Morgan  had 
been  in  Europe  most  oi  the  summer,  and  he  was 
occupied  with  several  other  business  situations 
of  vast  magnitude.  The  cual  trust  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  <lirect()rs  consisting  of  the 
presidents  of  a  group  uf  coal-carrying  railroads. 
The  headship)  of  this  group  of  presidents  fell  to 
Mr.  (ieorgt?  V.  Haer,  by  virtue*  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  made  ])resid<Mit  ol  thr  Reading 
(Company. — which,  witli  its  railroad  lines  and  its 
coal  mines,  is  much  the  largest  singh^  factor  in 
the  federated  grou})  of  int(M*ests  that  C(»nstitutes 
the  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal  mining,  carry- 
ing, distribution,  and  sale. 

^    ^  Mr.  Morgan  had,  it  was  understood, 

Mr,  Morgan  .-      iV  i  i       i      *  • 

aa  "deua  ex  practically  agr(MMi  early  last  spring, 
maetiina.  j^^  view  of  his  expected  absen<*e  from 
the  country  for  some  months  and  of  his  absorp- 
tion in  other  affairs,  to  leave  to  this  group  of 
railway  presidents  tiie  full  authority  to  represent 
the  coal  monopoly  in  its  controversy  with  the 
miners.  He  had  returned  from  Kuro])e  on 
August  liO.  It  had  been  the  iiope  of  everybody 
that  lie  would  see  the  impossibility  of  a  solution 
of  the  trouble  on  the  lines  that  the  board  of  rail- 
way pn?sidents  had  adopted,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  matter  up  on  its  own  merits.  So  sen- 
sitive, indeed,  was  Mr.  John  Mit<*hell.  the  head 
of  the  striking  Miners*  I'nion,  to  the  ilemands  of 
the  suffering  public  for  a  resumption  of  the  coal 
supply,  that  h(»  went  so  far — though  this  fact  was 
not  nuide  i)ul)lic  at  th(»  time. — as  to  offer  to  un- 
dertake to  ptM'siiade  the  miners  to  resume  work 
at  once  on  Mr.  Morgan's  promise  to  take  up  tlni 
miners*  claims  in  his  own  wav.  an<l  to  rend(^r  a 
decision  upon  the  questions  in  controv<»rsy.  This 
remarkable  offer  was  made  in  p(»rfect  good  faith, 
quixotic  though  it  might  seem  to  some  p(H)ple. 
The  leader  of  one  compact  party  in  a  great  in- 
dustrial conflict  pro]>osed  to  lay  down  arms  on 
condition  that  the  one  really  controlling  head  of 
the   equally  compact  party  on    the   other   side 


should,  himself,  name  the  terms  upon  whieh 
future  peace  could  l>e  maintained.  This  wiM 
chara<;tenstic  of  Mr.  John  Mitcheirs  breadth  of 
mind,  and  of  his  instinctive  belief  in  the  Amer- 
i(ran  love  of  justice  and  fair  play.  He  believed 
the  miners'  cause  would  be  safe  even  in  the  haada 
of  its  most  inveterate  opponents,  if  the  pointa  at 
issue  could  ])ut  be  taken  up  responsibly  upon 
their  real  merits. 

Waif  street    "^'^^^  principal   trouble   in   this  pro- 
for  Labor    tracted  anthracite  dispute  had  grown 

Problems,      ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^    ^Y^B,t    the    labOF    Bit- 

nation  in  the  coal  mines  has  never  had  (since 
the  change  of  conditions  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  crcjation  of  the  anthracite  mon- 
opoly) any  real  consideration  whatever  from 
th(^  people  in  actual  authority.  This  larger 
mastery  of  the  production  and  mining  of  anthra- 
cite coal  has  been,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
])rivate  finance,  a  great  triumph.  Tlie  gentle- 
men who  have  come  forward  as  official  heads  of 
the  coal-carrying  railroads,  and  who  in  that 
capacity  j<jintly  manage  the  anthracite  coal 
fields,  are  not  in  their  present  positions  by 
virtue  of  any  especial  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
solve  labor  disputes.  They  are  part  of  a  great 
financial  and  administrative  organization  that 
has  been  endeavoring  so  to  regulate  the  coal  out- 
put ;  so  to  adjust  fr(»ight  charges  ;  so  to  apportion 
shipments  ;  and — with  competition  eliminated, — 
so  to  fix  at  prolital>le  levels  the  market  price  of 
coal,  as  to  put  new  value  into  depressed  or  non- 
dividend-i)aying  stocks.  It  has  been  their  task 
to  make  money  for  their  stockholders, — partly 
from  those  legitimatt*  savings  l>y  which  com- 
binations can  capitalize  comjH^titive  waste  ;  but 
])artly,  also.  ]\y  exactions  from  the*  general  pub- 
lic. In  short,  they  have  ln^en  reaping  the  re- 
wanl  of  succ(»ssful  monoj)oly  crontrol  of  the  ])ro- 
duction,  trans})ortation,  and  marketing  of  an 
article  of  common  use  antl  prime  necessity. 
Tliese  things,  ra'ther  than  labor  problems,  had 
IxMMi  claiming  their  Ixist  attxintion. 

This  modern  r(»organization  of  the 
^Vnd^De^af!''  *i'»thracite   busiuess,   moreover,    was 

(»i)ly  an  incident  in  that  stupendous 
movement, — c(»ntered  ]>riiicipally  in  Wall  Street, 
— for  combining  indu3trial  and  transportation 
companies,  floating  new  issues  of  bonds  and 
stocks,  and  rolling  up  with  dazzling  and  un- 
prec<Hlente<l  rapidity  vast  ])rivate  wealth.  Still 
further,  let  it  ho  said  with  unshrinking  frank- 
ness, that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  men  most 
largely  concerned  on  the  capitalistic  side  have 
been,  to  no  small  extent,  absorbed  in  the  bril- 
liant   pt^rsonal   opportunities   that    these    Wall 
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StriH't  rcorgauizatkiiis  ami  combinations  have 
affordi'd  for  tho  making  or  iiuilti plication  of 
liieir  own  pcreunal  fortunes,  nius,  ini*t»>ad  of 
!>tiQg  the  men  wlio  had  l««t  undrrBtooJ  the  roal 
tninera'  xituation  in  i-astcru  I'eniiitylvania,  tiny 
Imvi'  t)i'i.'n  the  men  wlio  have  scomi-d  to  careful 
ot»8('rvi.'rs  to  miiierstand  it  li'Hst  of  nil. — bo  in- 
tently have  thwr  minds  bet'n  lixed  npon  ollitT 
"bjufts  and  other  ('on  side  rations.  It  is  only 
iiIK)n  this  theory  tliat  their  luietaken  uttor- 
anees  during  the  five  months  of  the  coal  atriko 
coulil  possibly  bn  accounted  for,  as  well  as  their 
lotiil  failure  to  se<(  theiiiselves.  anil  the  situa- 
tion they  liad  ei-eatt'd,  as  they  were  seen  by 
almost  everybody  elsct.  Before  "the  strike  bi'gan 
ofForta  had  been  made  by  patriotic  and  public- 
.■spirited  men,  who  i-onipose  the  National  L'ivic 
Kederation,  t-o  avert  a  slrugjile  by  conciliation 
or  arbitration.     The   I  'ivif    Federation  is  uiade 


ladclphia  &  E«kd- 


np.  in  <'onsiderable  jiart.  of  large  emjilov'Ts  of 
labor.  It  is  entithnl  to  public  eonfidence  ■  and  it 
could  have  averted  th<^  anthrai'ite  tniulile  with 
perfect  ease  if  it  had  not  found  the  ojx'ratore 
wholly  iutnictuble. 

hide.Ml,  a  careful  .-tndv  of  all  Ule 
*"^^*J^'5"« facts  made  it  rath.-r  diilieult  lu.t  to 
believe  that,  for  w.iiie  n-ation  or  an- 
other, the  operatiii-s  desin'd  at  the  outset  U> 
have  the  strike  come  on  :  and  that,  during  moHt 
ol'  its  contintiance,  they  did  not  wish  Ui  hav<'  it 
teruiinatetl.  Why  they  should  have  desired  a 
strike,  is  a  ([uestion  that  has  been  variously  an- 
swered. I'nder  cover  of  the  confusion  there 
were  said  to  b<t  large  transfers  <)f  the  st^iurities 
of  some  of  tho  companies  concernetl ;  and  it 
was  the  ojiinion.  in  certain  business  circles,  that 
the  strike  h.-id  been  employed  to  depress  values 
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in  order  to  make  easier  the  further  purchase  of 
stocks  so  as  to  insure  permanent  control.  An- 
other opinion  seems  to  have  been  that — inasmuch 
as  the  strike  would  make  an  inmieuse  increase 
in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public — the  anthracite 
trust  would  find  it  easier  to  fix  a  liigher  per- 
manent level  of  prices  than  had  existed  before. 
Such  a  result  would  naturally  reward  the  monop- 
oly for  a  vast  deal  of  temporary  inconvenience, 
A  third  theory  was  that  the  coal  opc^rators 
were  simply  acting  on  behalf  of  a  coalition  of 
interests  that  now  dominate  a  number  of  so- 
called  trusts  and  combinations  ;  and  that  this 
coalition  is  dt^eply  opposed  to  organiz(?d  labor, 
and  desirous  of  crushing  out  trade-unionism. 

According  to  this  view,  it  was  be- 
ism'a  Death  lieved  by  the  capitalists  when  the 
89nunc9.  ^lYiko.  came  on  last  spring,  that  the 
time  was  favorabl<»  for  meeting  the  Miners' 
Union  ;  and  that  tlu^  openitt>rs  would  certain- 
ly win  a  victory,  destroy  the  prestige  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  organization,  and,  henceforth,  have  the 
laV)or  situation  wholly  in  their  own  hands.  I  n  any 
case,  the  strikt;  seems  to  have;  lieen  welcomed  by 
the  operators,  who  entered  upon  it  without  the 
slighUist  misgivings,  not  dntaming  that  they  were 
destin«?d  to  be  humiliated  and  d(?feated  in  th(j  end. 
The  very  ill-a<l vised  strikt*  of  the  Amalgamated 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  against  the  steel  trust 
last  year  had  endcni  in  failure  for  the  strike^rs  ; 
but  it  had  also  made  coml>ined  cajntal  a  little  too 
confident  in  its  sheer  strength,  and  had  made  it 
forg<^tful  of  the  fact  that  *-  circumstances  alter 
cases,"  and  that  everv  labor  situation  must 
be  judged  upon  its  own  intrinsic;  merits.  It 
should  be  understood  that  tlu*  main  question 
all  along  has  been,  not  whether  the  miners  wen; 
justified  in  making  certain  specific  demands  hav- 
ing to  do  with  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, but  whether  they  wt»re  right  in  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  some;  regular  way  of  d(*aling 
between  capital  and  labor.  Thus,  the  miners 
were  fighting  for  a  way  to  bring  about  orderly 
and  decent  conditions  in  the  anthracite  district ; 
and  the  ope^rators  were  fighting  for  the  r(?tention 
of  anomalous  and  disorderly  conditions. 

When  as  in   thtj  old   times  the  an- 

^OM^t'Je^-  ^^^^^^^^^  districts  were  divided  up 
among  a  large  number  of  really  inde- 
pendent mint^  owners  and  operators,  local  strikes 
might,  indeed,  be  frequtmt ;  but  general  strikes 
were  practically  impossible,  and  uniformity  of 
conditions  throughout  the  mining  regions  wt^re 
not  to  be  mMBH^^  But,  when  the  coal-carrying 
railroads^^^^^Hh|mating  freight  rates  had 
frozen  o  dependent  operators, 


and  leased  or  bought  most  of  the  coal  lands,  a 
new  era  was  beginning.  And  when  these  rail- 
ways ceased  to  compete  with  one  another  in  'the 
anthiacite  trade,  and  found  a  way  to  unite  their 
coal  interests,  the  new  era  was  fairly  launched. 
It  is  tnie  that  their  spokesmen  stated,  last  month, 
that  there  were  still  seventy-five  different  opera- 
tors in  the  anthracite  region  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  there  is  only  one  operator. 
On  the  side  of  the  producing,  carrying,  and  sell- 
ing of  coal,  the  situation  is  completely  controlled 
by  an  organization  in  which  the  coal-carrying 
roads  are  leagm^d  :  this  organization  spoke  for 
the  entire  anthracite  business,  last  month,  just 
as  if  there  had  been  only  one  anthracite  mine  in 
the  world,  of  which  it  was  absolute  owner.  And 
when,  finally,  the  situation  became  unbearable, 
the  murmurs  of  public  opinion  began  to  grow 
louder  until  a  tornado  was  imminent,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  appeared  on  b(»half  of  the  joint 
coal  and  railway  interests, — no  coal-mine  opera- 
tor or  railroad  director  ventured  for  a  moment 
to  deny  tiiat  Mr.  Morgan  was  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  combined  capitalists,  as  completely 
as,  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  John  Mitchell  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  combined  laborers. 

^       „  ,    Thus,  combined   capital  presented  a 

—means  Union      ,.,-         .         t  i*  va 

on  the  Other  solid  front.  Local  mine  owners  had 
*'*'*•  abdicated  the  responsibility  of  direct 
relations  with  their  employees,  and  had  alloweil 
all  negotiations  on  their  behalf  to  be  earned  on, 
first,  by  a  board  of  railway  officials  meeting  in 
New  York,  and,  finally,  by  one  New  York 
banker.  Effrontery,  let  it  be  said,  could  not 
have  gone  farther  than  for  capital  under  these 
circumstances  to  deny  to  plain  workingmen  the 
right,  for  their  own  protection  and  advantage, 
to  form  associations  and  to  deal  with  capital 
through  their  chosen  agents  or  representatives. 
Not  only  was  it  reasonable  that  the  coal  miners 
should  have  been  united  in  a  great  trade  union  ; 
but  it  was  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  legitimate 
owners  and  employers — in  view  of  the  existing 
situation — that  this  union  should  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with.  There  is,  indeed,  far  more  rea- 
son for  th(^  existence  of  the  one  general  organi- 
zation of  miners  in  the  anthracite  regions  than 
in  the  bituminous  States,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  whohi  anthracite  business  has  been 
brought  und(»r  control  of  a  single  monopoly, 
while  nothing  of  the  kind  i|^  true  of  coal-mining 
in  the  bituminous  regions. 

The  Union's   ^^^  experience  in  the  principal  bitu- 

Worthy      miuous  Stiites  has  shown  that  Mr.' 

''^^^''^-       Mitchell's  organization— the  United 

Mine  Workers,- -is  a  luuieficent  factor.    In  those 
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States,  the  bituminous  operators  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  employers  which,  every 
year,  meets  a  representative  committee  of  miners. 
After  due  discussion,  the  wage-scales  are  fixed 
for  a  year  to  come  on  the  plan  of  '  *  collective  bar- 
gaining," and  the  United  Mine  Workers  hold 
their  members  to  faithful  keeping  of  these  con- 
tracts. Thus,  the  turbulence  and  strife  that  were 
once  almost  chronic  in  the  mining  districts  of 
suqh  States  as  Ohio  and  Illinois  are  at  an  end,  and 
employers  and  employed  alike  are  warm  in  their 
approval  of  the  new  arrangement.  All  that  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  has  tried  to  bring  about  in  the 
anthracite  regions  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
wage-scale  upon  the  sensible,  businesslike  plan 
of  mutual  discussion  and  agreement.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's reasonableness  and  forbearance,  during  the 
past  three  years,  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  this 
desirable  solution,  have  been  worthy  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  praise. 

But  why,  if  Mr.  Mitchell  has  wanted 

ianorance*"  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  as  advantageous  to 
one  side  as  to  the  other,  has  he  met  with  such 
rebuffs  ?  The  answer  is  a  perfectly  simple  one. 
The  ''powers  that  be"  in  Wall  Street  had  never 
really  known  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
wanted.  They  were  in  such  a  roaring,  whirling 
maelstrom  of  speculation,  company-promoting, 
railroad  reorganization,  rivalry  among  them- 
selves, and  the  like,  that  it  was  practically  im- 
impossible  for  anybody  outside  to  shout  against 
such  a  deafening  noise.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the 
friends  of  sane  and  decent  adjustment  of  the 
labor  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  never  got  a  full 
hearing  in  those  quarterL.  This  inability  to 
awake  dormant  intelligence  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  had  led  to  the  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900. 

vSenator  Hanna,  who  was  managing 
^*f  fioQ*    the  Republican  presidential  campaign, 

knew  and  understood  Mr.  Mitchell 
thoroughly.  As  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  large  bituminous  coal  operator,  he  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Mitchell's  union  and  its  methods  ; 
and  he  was  able  to  secure  a  settlement  of  that 
strike  by  obtaining  for  the;  Pennsylvania  miners 
a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  their  wages.  But  even 
Mr.  Hanna  was  not  able  to  teach  the  leaders  of 
Wall  Street  anything  about  the  labor  question. 
He  could  only  arouse  the  capitalists  to  action  by 
frightening  them  with  the  bugaboo  of  Bryanism. 
They  conceded  the  10  per  cent,  advance  to  stop 
the  strike,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  the  miners,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  told  that  labor  troubles  in  the 
campaign  season  might  put  William  J.  Bryan  in 


the  White  House.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  men 
had  won  their  strike  ;  not  on  its  merits  at  all, 
but  through  the  by -play  of  politics.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  deal  frankly  and  directly  with 
them.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  communicating 
with  them,  the  10  per  cent,  advance  was  made 
known  by  notices  posted  up  at  the  mines. 

8itu  ti  '^^^^^^  ^^^  politicians,  however,  as 
of  th»  Spring  intermediaries,  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been 
of  1901.  assured  that  the  10  per  cent,  advance 
would  hold  good  for  six  months,  or  until  April, 
1901.  Then  came  the  time  for  a  permanent  ad- 
justment. But,  again,  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
any  intelligent  consideration  of  what  was  desired. 
A  great  strike  was  imminent  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
— patient,  modest,  anxious  to  avert  the  crisis, — 
came  to  New  York  to  secure  through  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  union  a  means  for  taking  up  gradu- 
ally, one  by  one,  the  difficulties  and  gricivances 
involved  in  the  labor  situation.  The  period  was 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  could  have  been  no  possible  excuse 
for  cutting  wages  down  to  the  former  hard-times 
level.  The  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
been  content  to  leave  wages  where  they  were  if 
owners  had  been  willing  to  meet  workers  to  con- 
sider frankly  such  a  matter  as  the  best  plan  of 
weighing  coal,  and  other  questions  affecting  the 
conditions  of  employment.  Again  Mr.  Mitchell 
failed,  vet  not  wholly  ;  for  he  had  received  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  tacit— though  not  an  explicit 
— promise  that  if  he  could  avert  a  general  strike 
and  keep  the  men  at  work  another  year,  then  he 
might  fairly  hope  that,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  his 
union  would  be  recognized.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
given  reason  to  believe  that  a  frank  and  fair  in- 
vestigation of  actual  conditions  would  be  made 
in  which  he  and  his  union  would  be  allowed  to 
participate.  On  the  strength  of  these  vague  and 
indefinite  understandings,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
leading  local  officers  of  the  miners'  union  went 
back  to  Pennsylvania,  where,  by  sheer  force  of 
moral  leadership,  they  restrained  their  justly 
irritated  and  impatient  followers,  and  postponed 
sine  die  what  had  threatened  to  be  the  greatest 
strike  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

M  ^.^  .  ^    It   seems   impossible   that    the    coal 

And  that  of  ^  f  j  v  t.  .. 

the  Spring  of  operators  could  have  been  so  fatuous 
'•*^^  and  so  blind  to  their  own  interests 
as  to  forget  Mr.  Mitchell's  admirable  conduct  in 
the  spring  of  1901,  or  to  fail  to  ))e  prepared 
with  some  sort  of  amicable  proposals  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  It  turned  out  unfortunately, 
however,  that  instead  of  making  ready — as  men 
of  good-will  had  supposed  they  were  doing, — 
for  some  system  of  dealing  coUectivebj  ''^^^ki.  •'^c^ 
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minrrH  inul  ki'i'piiin  thi'  in-iicr'.  tin-  djicratdrs 
wiT<'  iipitin  thJH  yi'iir  of  Iriii-i'  to  jm'pnn;  tlirm- 
Sflvcs  for  war  ;  ;in<l  sn,  wjicii  tlio  atti-mpt  was 
made  in  .March  niid  .Ajiril  <if  the  iiri'scnt  yi'iir  by 
diHiiiteri'Sti'i)  in'opli- 1<>  niTiiro  iiariiiony  and  pni- 
veiit  It  Mtrikc,  it  ^iradunlty  hiHinun-  olivicms  rliiit 
tlirt  union  of  rapitid  bad  dt-libL'i'ntcly  niiidi'  up  its 
mind  to  havi?  nolhinn  to  do  with  thi'  union  of 
labor.  Kvon  thi^n.  Mr,  Miti-bi-11  ki-\'\  liis  won- 
derfid  fiolf-fonti'iil  ;  coiiuiji'li'd  fiinhi-i-  piitiriii-i'  ; 
and  did  all  that  h.*  i-oidd  to  pr.-wut,  a  sicik.-.  in 
thi'  hop.'  that  tlu"  frii-nds  of  ai'liitriitioii  would 
ultitiiatclv  SH.-W.1.  Iliti  ii>W\>->-  <Ud  not  pn-vuil, 
howev.T.'  Tb.-  ujor,'  radi.'al  U-tuV-n  of  tb.-  antbra- 
<-it.-  nifn  .'arrird  lb-  day.  in  a  b.rtf,-  and  n'pre- 
aentativc  mimTs"  i-onvi'ulion  ;  and  so  tin-  striko 


was  ordered. 

Mr 

MllcMI  as     rif 
Strike  L,«der.^[ 

of 

from  tJu"  oflif 
liad  hop<-a  t(. 
than  John  M 

MitHndl  awpt.'d  tbu  mandate 
die  I'nnvi'ntion,  and  aa  prfwdi'nt 

til.'  orfiaiiiziition  did  not  shirk 
d  ibity  to  load  a  f^triki-  whirh  ha 

avi'i't.  No  bettt.T  striko  li-adi-r 
ifhcll    haa  ever  i'im.'r(;i'd    in  any 

tiin<!  of  industrial  strife  in  this  countiy. 
one  nii-ans  to  lirinK  pui>li<'  o)Hnioii  to  thi'ir  i 
|»rt,  the  mini'  iiwuiTs^ through  individuals  , 
nnwspapi.'ra  iMnployt'il  by  tbi-ni. — adopted  a 
icy  of  caliiiiniy  and  slandi'r  .i)j:ainst  .MiU'hi'll  : 
sonally.  This  imliov  couipli-tclv  failed  thrcn 
Mr.  Mitrlu'lls  iviuarkablo  i«.is,-'and  si-IIVoiu 


Ni'vi-r  onci'  was  be  provokt-d  to  bittfrnosd  or  n'- 
tort.  All  his  uttPram-i'B  were  statesmanlike  iu 
their  toni:  of  mocliTation  and  calmnc**  :  and, 
altboHgb  the  monopoly  of  eupital  was  far  more 
vulnerable  tbaii  the  orf!;anization  of  labor.  Mr 
Mitehell  avoided  nrriuiination.  and  sai<l  not  on« 
disagn'eable  woi-d  about  tin;  men  who  were  pub- 
licly sayiiiK  »•'  many  false  things  about  bini. 
The  excellent  discipHne  unil  orcler  maintainod 
under  Mr.  .Mitcliells  leadership  of  the  stiifcers  will 
only  be  i-oirii>reliended  liy  an  iii(|niry  made  in  the 
liistoriiral  and  cotnparative  spirit,  (freat  indus- 
trial strikos  are  never  as  fK)Iite  as  ladies'  mission- 
arymeetings,  nor  ijuiio  so  five  from  turbulence 
as  Sunday-Hcliool  pienicB.  In  the  course  of  this 
Pennsylvania  strikit  there  was  some  crime,  some 
disorder,  and  some  unjust  and  wholly  objection- 
able interference  with  the  few  non-union  men 
wbo  bad  not  tb<'  disposition  to  coui)orate  with 
the  great  mass  of  their  fellow -workers  ;  but.  ae 
compared  with  former  strikes  in  tin;  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions,  or  with  former  strikes  in  the 
bituuiinous  ivgiiius  of  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  various 
other  States.^or  as  eom[iar('d  with  a  dozen  street 
railnukd  strikes  in  dilferent  American  cities  in 
recent  jnunths  or  years. — this  Pennsylvania 
strike  was  a  ]H'iiceable  atfair.  .As  an  excuse  to 
[.be  ]iublic  for  not  sujiplying  coal,  the  operators 
ermtinually  staled  that  they  could  obtain  an 
abundance  of  labor  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
wtndd  i>idy  jirotect  their  men  against  the  vio- 
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loncc  of  the  striki'ra.  This 
statement  wns  fiil»>,  as  were 
a]a<)  a  sttrii-s  of  sbi tin ii Kills. 
issiieil  from  timn  lo  time,  re- 
Bpi'ctinp  violi'iicrt  hy  strikers, 
ami  the  exti'iit  to  wliich  iriin- 
ing  operations  liiid  Iuh'ti  rn- 
suiiiiyl  with  non-imion  hibor. 

p„.„„,     The  .-liiiiax  of 
Boattstift    the  situation  wiis 

President  ol!  tlie  ['iiiteil 
States  deciilod  to  iiivile  Mr. 
Mitchell  roprosciitiiin  tlie 
miners,  and  llie  >troup  of 
presidents  of  roal-oarrying 
roads  wlio  were,  jointly,  lead- 
ing the  figlit  "II  tliH  other 
side,  to  come  lo  the  White 
House  on  Octui>er  :(,  and  al- 
low him  to  I'XpreMS  tlie  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  on 
behalf  of  the  siifferiiif;  pub- 
lic. The  invitation  having 
been  aceepted  hy  liotli  sides. 
there  was  a  widespread  lioi>e 
that  the  end  was  near  ;  this 
hope  was  dashed,  liowever, 
hy  the  results  vi  the  ronfer- 
eiice.  Prfwident  Huosev.at, 
in  an  admirable  stutertittnt, 
impartial  and  roiu-ilijitory, 
oalled  upon  Imth  suh's  re- 
gardless ot  what  they  Niigiit 
deem  their  rights,  to  make 
<Tonees8ions  in  tlie  interest  of 
thoconntrv.  asti  whole.     -Mr. 

Mitchell,    'tni    hehidf    ..f   the        _. 

strikers,  pruiiiplly  rose,  and 
offered    to   iihidis    by    the    deci.-^i<.n    of    an 
bitrators    iipjxiinti'd     hv     I'vcsiileni     liiiosi 
and,    meaiiwhil...    to    rfsntne    work.     This 
poaal  was  what  the  I'vi'siiicnt  drsired,  ami  what 


the  (■ 


r  iIk'  I'resid 


may  of   tiie  r 

representing  tlir  inri|iliivers  jumsc 
other  and  r.;a.|  I"  lliv  I'ri-si.l.'ii 
typewritten  lei-tnics.  ilennuin-iiif 
refusing  arbiiivitiiin  ;it  I'n'side 
hands,  and  ivdlin;;  upon  the  {'re 
federal  troops  to  supiicit  the  upc: 


■elt, 

-hat 
Til  the  sur- 
dis- 


Aftei 


l.is   ,„Tfor 


A  Final  TtMl  In  \  „,„|.|,.,,„  i,.,i;.,M,itl,i 

Hmm,tl«u,la.  -*  ""  I  I' n"  Hl'IIKtUllH. 

II  liHS  jrimc'  liver  anj 

copt  the  assassination  of   I'ro!: 


To  lift,  liowever.  the  (|ueBiion  whether  or  not 
the  oiwrators  couhl  mine  i-oal  if  theri>  worn  troojMS 
enough  to  keep  the  pivii-e  and  protwt  the  work- 
ers, (iovrnior  Slone,  of  fennsylvania.  ealknl  onl 
tht'  entire  fori'c  of  the  Stale   National  Cuanl. 

gcittlcnien  were  disirilmted  at  points  where  it  was  thought 

tie  lifter  iiii-  lliat  ti-oiilile  might  arise.     The  upshot  was  that 

a    series    of  everv    \'«".\\   li>clge    of   the   miners'  orgiini/ation 

he  strik.-rs.  m.-i  L.  pai^s  a  vote  ot  confidener  in  Mr.  .MiK'hell. 

!{<.<.sevirs  aiiil    to    deelare    their    delerminalion    to    stainl 

.■nt  to   semi  togcllirr   .111. 1   t"   ,n,Lintaiii   ih.'   strike.      Th.-  t.Ti 

irs,  thousiiiiil    I'l-niisvlviniia  trn,>]>s  (..und  i>rnr'li.'allv 

m.  disorder  anvivhere;   and    tin-  i>r.>mi>e  of  the 

the  tid..   of  operators  that  inen  would  flo.-k  Iwirk  to  the  mines 

Lhijjherthaii  was  wholly  luifnliilled.     Th<-y  then  had  the  an- 

■(it  event  e.X-  dai-ity  to  say  that  ten  thousand  troops  were  not 

t  McKinley.  enough,  and  lliat  President  Uw^sw-jv^v  •■■•".v'?^-*- "^ 
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Bend  a  larjfe  contingent  of  the  T'niti'ii  Slates 
regular  army.  This,  liuwever.  was  oliviously 
absunl.  The  availahlt)  mini'  lalior  belcniKeil  to 
the  uiiiiin,  and  the  union  <liil  not  ^how  the 
alighti'st  sijfn  of  disinti'Kraiion.  Tlirn  thi;  pulilii- 
began  to  turn  its  liashlighls  upm  tlie  aiithntcite 
monopoly  itswlf,  and  to  ask  whether  it  slioiild 
not  be  prosecuted  under  the  f^herniaii  anti-trust 
law.  ( 'om plaints  wi-it!  lodged  anainst  it  ;  and 
Attorney-lieneral  Knox,  with  the  sanction  of 
Prwideiit  UooBevelt.  instructed  the  Tnited  States 
District  Attorney  at  New  York  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  that  niiglit  lie  offered  in  support  o£ 
the  petition,  and  to  give  tho  subjeirt  prompt  in- 
vestigation. 

-.  The  coal  i[uestion,    nieanwhih'.    had 

Paiiticiana  absorbed  the  entire  attention  of  tho 
Armsta.  community  ;  and  tho  politicians,  of 
both  parties,  regarded  it  as  having  a  vital  bear- 
ing U|H)U  the  pending  Congressional  and  State 
campaigns.  The  Democrats  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  were  holding  their  convention,  at  this 
juncture  ;  and  they  inserted  in  their  jilatform  a 
plank  calling  for  the  ownership  ami  operation 
of  the  antliracitc  mines  by  the  (.[(ivernnient. 
Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Penroae,  exerted  theinselves  to  the  utmost 
to  eecure  some  concessions  from  the  ojM-rators  ; 
and  (iovernor  Odell,  and  other  leading  He- 
publican  politicians  of  Xew   York,  joined  in  a 


series  of  conferences  which  only  secured  for 
them  the  same  kind  of  emphatic  rebuff  that 
I'resident  Roosevelt  had  met  with  at  tho  hands 
of  the  operators.  (Iovernor  Odell's  answer  took 
tho  jjraetical  form  of  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  iittorney-general  of  the  State  to  ascertain 
whethi'r  the  anthracite  monopoly  was  in  violation 
of  the  New  York  anti-trust  law.  Newspapers. 
mass  meetings,  bnai'ds  of  trade,  and  various 
orgiiniKations  througli^iut  the  l.'nited  States  -were 
at  this  time  di-nouncing  the  Coal  Trust  and  de- 
mandiiig  its  jiroseciition.  Conspicuous  lawyers 
like  ex-.Vttiirney-di-iiiM-al  Olney  were  scathing  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  trust,  and  frank  in 
their  statements  that  it  could  be  critniDatly 
prosecuted  under  the  laws. 

Mr  Kor  an'  ^f**'*"^^''''!''-  'he  coal  famine  wa«  be- 
Rtotrsaiof  tomiiig  <l;ii!y  worse,  and  President 
**•  °i""""'-  Hoosevelt  was  striving  day  and  night 
to  find  a  way  10  liring  it  to  an  end.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan at  h'ngth  ptTceived  that  the  country  was 
determined  to  liold  him  responsible  ;  and  that 
the  ]>osition  so  arrogantly  maintained  hy  the 
geiitlt^men  wh<i  wen^  regarded  as  his  lieutenants, 
was  untenable,  and  must  be  given  up.  Accord- 
ingly,—after  personal  confi'rencesat  New  York 
with  Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War, — Mr. 
Morgan  on  (Ictober  \'\  went  t*)  Washington, 
conferred  with  President  Itoosevelt,  and  finally 
agn-ed  to  leave  all   issue.s   concerned  to  a  board 
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of  urbitrstion  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  President 
This  proposition  of  October  13  differed,  in  no 
esBential  respects,  from  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  made  ten  days  earlier  ;  excepting 
tbat,  whereas  Mr,  Mitchell  had  offered  to  leave 
everything  unconditionally  to  a  tribunal  to  be 
selected  by  tho  President,  the  operators'  pro- 
posal brought  by  Mr.  Morgan  limited  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  choice  of  arbitrators  to  certain  claaaes 
of  men.  So  obviously  one-sided  a  proposal  could 
not  have  been  entertained  under  any  conditions 
less  desperate  than  thost;  existing  ;  livit  President 
Roosevelt  showe  I  Jiis  good  sense  and  his  practical 
mind  by  not  summarily  rejecting  the  proposition, 
but  by  receiving  it  as  astarting-point  forasolution. 

.  Mitchell  was  sent  fqr ;  and  he 
It  to  Washington  liriiily  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  tribunal  which 
o  a  controversy  was  seemingly  endeav- 
riake  up  in  a  pettifogging  spirit  in  its 
own  interest.  I'residimt  Koosevelt  convinced 
him,  however,  that  it  would  bo  possilile  to  choose 
perfectly  fair-minded  men  from  the  categories 
prescriliod  by  the  operators,  and  nanii's  were 
freely  <iiscuased.  ilr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  linn,  then  went  to  Wasliiiiglon  ; 
and,  through  him,  the  employing  inlnn'Sts  were 
persuaded  to  consent  tliat  the  I'resiiU'nt  should 


n»  Final 
TtnuM  of 

Stttltment. 


onng  to  n 


>ppenl  and  arranged  U 


(Now  Com iDli'i'f oner  nt  InimlKratinn.  formerly  head  of 
Brotherhood  of  I>™>c)mol1vo  Flrrinen,  who  sided  President 
Roosevelt  In  iterurlnninrhiirHlion.) 


add  a  sixth  memln'r  to  the  five  they  liad  pro- 
posed. Thus,  a  avmingly  irRH-oncilable  situa 
tion  was  harmonized  by  Pri'sidfnt  Hoosevelt, 
when  he  found  himself  dealing  with  u  reason 
able  man  on  one  side  and  a  veasonalile  man  oti 
the  other.  It  ia  hard  to  get  coimriittees  to  act 
as  sensibly  as  their  memliers  woul<)  havi^  acted 
individually.  When  Mr.  Morgan  took  up  the 
matter,  the  solution  was  near. 

Tlic  operators  had  stipulated  that  the 
at*Arr'^geJ  t""''"-'"*!  should    lie  made  up  of  an 

army  or  nnvy  engineer  ;  an  expert 
mining  engineer ;  a  man  who  had  had  experi- 
ence with  the  coal  business  as  an  operator  or  iner- 
cbant ;  a  United  States  judge  (or  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  an  eminent  man, 
recognized  as  a  sociologist.  To  those  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  add  a  sixth,  who  should  be  an  em- 
inent Roman  Catholic  prelate,  nearly  all  i>f  the 
miners  tieing  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
General  Wilson.  Judge  Gray,  and  Bishop  Spahl- 
ing.  are  men  of  ripe  years  and  natiomil  fame  ; 
eminently  qualified,  by  characU'r,  in^-lligencc, 
and  experience,  to  serve  on  any  triliunal  of  ar- 
bitration. Mr  Parker — selecled  t»  a  mining 
expert — is  our  foremost  autlioi-ity  upon  coal 
statistics.     He  is  uditoriallv  connecti^.l  >h\^\\  *. 
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twliniciil  and  triiil.-  joiinifil  iliat  hiis  liccn  hkki'''«-  "njrlilv  ii<-,|iiiiiri[.'.l  with  lulior  |ii-(.M.-iiis.  as  surli, 

Hivi'Iy  ..i.pi.w.,1   to  tli.^  iinn.Ts  uml   ili.-ir  .thjuij-  r,ii-f<.ll  |i,  Wiitrht.  wIk.  whs  iiiiiii.-ii  hs   rornril-r 

Witirtli   at    .'viT,V  slay.',       Mr.    rHi-k(^r  wi.iilil  lmv<-  of  ilii-  roiiiiiiissi.iri.  will  invsiiiriiilily  frtko  tilt-   in 

made   iiii   iriviiiiLaUl.-  I'xiiiTt  wiincss   U'foiv  thu  iiiarivi' iti  ruinhiitiiiK  i';*   invi'stinBtions  :   Iii'  i.-. 

(.ribunul.  :iiiil   it  is   not   1<>   lie   assuniivl    iliat   lit^  in  niiiiiv  wiivs.  tin'  most  lii;;)ilv-<{ntililii-ii  iuhii   in 

Kill  I.C  mnlnly  l.wsr.l  ,is  a  iinln.!,     Mr.  Wiitkiits.  tl..-  .-oiintry'  ti.  nsr.-rtain   t!i.-"fa.-ts  involv.id  in 

wli.i  wad    riirm.Tly   an    inil.']ioniifnt    aiit]ir;i.-iii'  tliis  .■.intiv.V(-i>y,  iin.i  tr)  «-.-ij:Ii  ilic  merits  (if  ll].- 

liiiLHtcly   th(-  vii'ws  of  tin'   si)-<'!ill)-cl   coal   tnisl.  tin  a<liiiinil>l<- roniinis^ion  :  an.l    its  upiiointmc-tii 

Mr.    Clark  — wlio    wiis    wlt-.'t.M     l.y    l'n-siilctil.  rfiiri'siaits  a  liunian<>  nrnl  Clirtstinn  wiliition.  ml 

Koiisi-vi^lt  lis  till'  I'lnini'iit  man  acijuainli-il   with  vnnlajrruns  lo  lalinr.  an'l    M-ii.-inurinn   to   rnpital. 

s<«-i.,l,.f:v— is  lira.I  of   tl...  onlrr  of  railroa.i  ,-on-  Wliv  sliouM  \hv  Inisinrss  intt-r.-sts  of  this  rmili- 

■  lurtx.rs,  iinti  H  nniii  of  nr^at  inl.-lliyrnr...  ri'spc.-t.-.l  t  rv  I.l-  .■nilanK'-i-«><!  I'V  Inl.or  <lis|.nt.-s  and  strik.-s 

alike  l,y  caiiitalistsaiul  tnnlu-nnionists.  and  tlior-  w'hvn  a  ivsci-t  t..,  sui'li  a   ti'il.imal   as  this  one  is 
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almost  nlwnys  remiily  nvailabtc?  There  liaa 
never  been  h  inonieiit  since  tlieir  present  orgjin- 
izatiun  was  fortnoil  when  thw  <oaI  itiiiiei-s  of 
Pennsylvania  woulil  not  have  been  cagfr  to  sub- 
mit their  claims  to  such  a  trilmnal.  It  ia  a  (^rcat 
thing  that  the  enipUiyers  have  now  bwu  forced 
by  public  opiiiitm  to  reali/e  tliat  they  too  must 
be  somewhere  nearly  as  reasonablo  an  the  trade- 
unions,    t  'iminmn  wiice  has  indei'd  wim  a  victory, 

^  ^         The  coal   striki-    overshadowed    all 
Cna  of     other  topica  last  month  ;  yet  the  acute 
"        phases  of  the  subject  did  not  prevent 
a,  widespread  discussion    of    the    principh^s  in- 
volved.    Kor  once,  many  of  ihe  extivme  social 
and  economic  radicals  weiv  cimieni  to  be  silent 


unishing  avowals  fiimi  the 

'tiifore  regarded  as  the  very 
KTvatisni.  Wliat  was  there 
.  say  wlu-n  men  like  Kichard 
jrney-deiieral  and  Secretary 
an-  that  the  anthracite  o|>nr- 
■sideiit  to  sup- 
ere  theniselvea 


in  order  to  he 
mouths  of  men 
high  priests  of  consci 
tor  the  extn'niists  ti)  i 
<Hncy.  formerly  Attor 
of  State,  shimld  de<'lai 
at<irs  who  had  calleil 
jiress  the  law-breakiii) 
"  the  most  ui 

P»r  yearK  they  liarp  ilixcrlminnled  l)eM 
In  the  frei)(lit  chariii^  on  their  i-nilrooils  in  vio!atiou  of 
the  interstalf  eonmierce  law.  for  j-eiirK  they  liave  un- 
Uwfully  niono)Killxeil  InterHtale  conunerce  in  violation 
nf  tlie  SheniiHi)  niili-lrii!it  law.  liiileeil.  the  very  best 
excuse  anil  e.'C)ilaiiatiiiii  of  tlieir  astoiiinhin^  attitiiile  at 
the  WnstiiiiKton  coiirercTK-e  U  thiit,  liaviiiK  viohkled  wi 
many  laws  foi-  ho  Iohk  ami  so  many  times  they  nii«lit 
riinhtfully  think  they  were  wholly  iiiiniiuie  from  either 
liiinixhineiit  or  reproach. 


TbiTe  wen-  no  iloubts  whatever  as  to  tli 
and  sympathies  of  ex-I'resiih'iit  Clevelai 
heartily  approved  of  the  Btejis  taken  by  Pi 
Hous«ivelt.  As  agiiinst  the  asM'rtion 
oi^rators  of  the  nni|nalified  right  to 
their  own  affairs  wilhont  interference, 
from  the  workmen  or  from  the  public. 
Bwerof  nronsed  American  conservatism  \ 
in  the  hist  analysis  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  llie  coiil  mines  were  least  im 
of  all.     The  most  fundamental  right  was 


.  either 
the  an- 

vas  that 
])rivate 
|M)rtant 
that  of 
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the  public  to  obtain  its  necessary  fuel  supplies. 
Next  in  imjwrtance  was  the  well-being  of  the 
large  population  employed  in  the  hard  and  dan- 
gerous work  of  mining  coal  for  public  use. 
American  conservatism  will  not  confiscate  any- 
body's property,  and  it  will  doubtless  deal  most 
tenderly  with  the  issues  of  watered  stocks  and 
bonds  that  the  monopoly  exploitation  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  has  converted  into  the  sem- 
blance of  sacred  vested  interests. 

But  American  economic  thinking 
f^AiHiPJO!    has  made  a  ^reat  advance,     l^ublic 

ownership  of  coal  mines  has  now 
bi^en  talked  of,  not  merelv  bv  the  class  of  men 
called  rabid  socialists,  but  by  hard-headed  busi- 
ness men  and  shrewd  practical  politicians.  We 
are  not,  ind<»ed,  goin^  to  have  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  coal  mines  in  the  United  StaU^s 
at' any  time  in  the^  near  future  ; — at  least,  there 
is  no  probability  of  such  a  development.  But 
we  may  fairly  hope  to  have  a  state  of  public  in- 
telligence and  political  honesty  which  will  bring 
about  the  rigid  enforcement  of  means  to  regulate 
and  control  such  combinations  as  the  one  which 
has  brought  on  this  great  anthracite  trouble  of 
the  present  year.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  country  is,  that  so  many  lawyers  of  the 
ability  and  force  of  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  instead 
of  being  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  public,  are 
the  advisers  of  the  great  trusts  and  combinations 
which  rely  upon  exjHjrt  legal  counsel  to  point 
out  the  wav  to  violate  the  laws.  Meanwhile, 
there  has  also  been  a  renewed  study  of  labor 
questions,  and  a  hopeful  revival  of  interest  in 
the  question  how  best  to  keep  the  peace  between 
capital  and  labor. 

Thos<?>  misund(»rstandings  and  con- 
American  flicts  whicli  have  SO  disturbed  Euro- 
Prineipies.  ^^^^^  industry,  and  curtailed  its  de- 
velopment, are  not  wanted  in  the  United  Statics. 
This  country  has  prospered  on  two  general  prin- 
ciples, (1)  that  of  encouraging  the  largest  pos- 
sible output,  and  (2)  that  of  paying  liberal 
wages ;  while  English  and  European  trade- 
unionism  has  stood  for  small  output,  fixity  of 
condition,  and  stagnant  rather  than  buoyant  in- 
dustry. The  kind  of  trade-unionism  that  re- 
fuses to  give  the  industrious  and  ambitious  man 
a  chance,  as  against  the  lazy,  inferior,  and  in- 
competent workman,  is  mischievous ;  and  it 
must  be  reformed,  or  destroyed.  Strikes  an*  a 
perilous  resort,  and  are  always  evidence  of  stu- 
pidity on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  ;  and,  gene- 
rally, of  turpitude  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  public  does  not  hold  to  severe  enough  ac- 
count the  men  who  are  ultimately  discovered  to 


have  been  responsible  for  a  needless  labor  con- 
flict. Some  labor  leaders  are  reckless  and 
fanatical,  and  some  capitalists  are  pompous  and 
arbitrary  ;  but  the  leaders  on  both  sides  are 
usually  well-meaning,  and  responsive  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  fair  play.  The  real  fault 
will  g(>nerally  be  found  to  lie  simply  in  a  lack 
of  intelligence.  This  is  the  trouble  that  chiefly 
afflicts  Wall  Street  at  present  in  its  new  r6h  as 
center  of  American  industrial  activity. 

The  ignorance  of  Wall  Street  touch- 

'ifau^at^eet  ^"^  ^^^®  history  of  labor  movements. 
the  personality  of  labor  leaders,  the 
aims  of  trade-unionism,  and  the  ordinary  work- 
ing in  the  labor  market  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  is  greater  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Wall  Street  v(;ry  much  dreads  and^dis* 
likes  what  it  calls  a  harsh  and  indiscriminate 
attempt  at  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  ;  yet  it  has  b(»en  indulging  in  the  fantastic 
dream  that,  with  its  new  and  experimental 
weapons  of  industrial  comlnnation,  it  could  at 
onc(»  go  forth  and  destroy  so  finnly  established 
a  force  as  trade-unionism.  It  would  seem  clear 
to  th(»  most  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  one 
indispensable  policy  for  Wall  Street  to  adopt 
was  that  of  lib(»rality  toward  labor  and  large 
encouragement  to  trade-unionism.  Trust  methods 
make  it  easily  possibles  for  industries  to  pay 
good  wages  and  ke(*p  the  peace  with  their  men  ; 
and  thereby  they  stnmgthen  themselves  at  a 
thousand  points.  "  Collective  ])argaining,"made 
possible  by  the  existence  on  the  one  side  of 
large  capitalistic  combinations,  and  of  trade- 
unions  on  the  other  side,  affords  the  easiest  and 
best  attainable  method  by  which  the  trust 
magnat(?s  can  k(»ep  clear  of  labor  troubles,  and 
carry  on  their  affairs  profital>ly  and  safely.  To 
many  tlioughtful  obs(Tvers  of  this  strike  in  its 
successive  phages,  th(^  most  painful  and  the  most 
disquieting  thing  of  all,  therefore,  was  the  revela- 
tion it  gave  of  the  short-sightedness  of  a  group 
of  em])loyers  who  were  risking  everything  they 
had  to  fight  desperately  against  the  very  methods 
of  dealing  with  their  labor-problems  that  would 
have  been  most  beneficial  to  themselves. 
The  worst  of  it  was  they  thought  their  ignorance 
wisd(mi,  and  distrusted  the  wisdom  of  their  own 
friends  who  reallv  knew.  There  were  individual 
men  in  Wall  Street  who  would  have  arrived  at 
wise  conclusions  ;  but  they  were  not  given  the 
full  opportunity. 

Thus,    the    final    concessions    were; 

^"^^KaS.*'**""'^'*^*-'^^-^^    **"^  ^^  the  operators  at  the 
last  mom<mt  by  Mr.  George  W.  Per- 
kins, of  Mr.  Morgan's  finii  ;  and  there  had  never 
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been  a  time  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
when,  if  Mr.  Perkins  had  been  authorized  to  act 
for  tlie  capitalists  as  Mr.  Mitchell  was  acting  for 
the  laborerfi,  the  situation  could  not  have  been 
promptly  liamionized  to  the  permanent,  as  well 
as  tlie  temporary,  advantage  of  everybody  con- 
cerned. He  understands  that  capital  and  labor 
flh[>iild  be  joint  industrial  forces  ;  that  one  needs 
the  other  ;  that  it  is  good  fi)r  the  country  that 
botli  sliould  be  i>rosperous  ;  and  that  it  is  juat 
as  fair  for  one  as  for  the  other  to  be  organized, 
and  to  deal  thrnu^h  aciTcdited  representatives. 
He  ran  grasp  the  essential  principles,  and  he  is 
'  practical.  It  was  nut  men  of  Mr.  Perkins'  type 
who  ever  supposi'd  timt  the  circulation  of  petty 
slanders  about  John  Mitchell  would  help  to  set- 
tle the  anthracite  deadlock.  Organized  labor 
certainly  needs  lumest  and  upright  leadership  ; 
and  fortunately,  in  men  like  John  Mitchell,  and 
like  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Condnctors, — 
whom  President  Hiiosevelt  lias  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  arbitration  boanl. — American 
trade-unionism  to-day  Hhs  a  numlier  of  men  who 
lead  wisely  and  intelligently.  Hut,  <m  the  other 
hand,  the  vast  aggregations  of  organized  capi- 
tal also  need  wise  leadership,  and  they  cannot 
well  endure  many  such  shocks  ot  confidence  as 
this  anthracite  trouble  has  produced. 


PoUit'oii?   "^^  combinations  of  capital  are  not 

Hamm  wti-  all  of  them  predatory  or  improper  ; 
^'"-  many  of  them  are  excellently  con- 
ducted, and  they  are  becoming  great  balance- 
wheels,  BO  to  speak,  that  help-^like  the  suc- 
cession of  regular  crops — to  keep  the  flow  of 
national  prosperity  smootli  and  steady.  Thus, 
Mr.  Morgan's  great  steamship  combination  is  a 
most  legitimate  and  admirable  triumph  of  in- 
dustrial organization  and  financiering  genius. 
The  Steel  Corporation  bids  fair  to  prove  itself 
not  a  tnist,  in  any  monopoly  sense,  but  a  won- 
derful experiment  in  the  field  of  industrial  eco- 
nomics, a  creditable  evolution  and  a  valuable 
factor  in  this  country's  prosperity,  A  number  of 
the  great  railroad  combinations,  in  like  manner, 
are  in  the  line  of  genuiu<!  progress.  Apart 
from  technical  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  it  is 
not  to  bo  assumed,  off-hand,  that  even  the  an- 
thracite operators'  agreement  is  not  also  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  the  conduct  of  these  vast 
enterprises  cannot  Ixi  best  exerciseil  by  men 
whose  mood  is  arrogant.  I'ower,  when  it  makes 
men  ruthless,  is  not  in  fit  hands.  Let  us  hope 
Wall  Street  will  have  learned  something  from 
this  last  experienci' ;  and  that  it  will,  at  least,  have 
a  better  instinct  as  to  the  men  conijjetent  Ui  give 
it  advice  in  problems  involving  human  welfare. 

j.^^  The  politicians  had  I>een  much  puz- 
Poiiiicai  zled  over  the  question  how  this  strike 
Pti^uiam.  yf^^^\^  affect  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. Early  in  October — wlum  the  I'residenfs 
efforts  seemed  doomed  to  failure  through  the 
obduracy  of  the  capitalists, — it  was  widely  be- 
lieved tliat  tlie  now  Congn'ss  would  l)e  over- 
whelmingly Democratic.  President  Roosevelt, 
himself,  prol>ably  shared  in  that  opinion.  No 
very  logical  reason  could  be  given  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  in  this  country  the  party  in  power  is  al- 
ways punished  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
widespread  calamity.  It  has  seemed  td  f&ll  pe- 
culiarly to  the  lot  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
claim  that  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  when  the 
people  are  in  trouble  ;  but  that  is  merely  be- 
cause the  Republicans  happen  to  have  been  dom- 
inant in  our  generation  much  more  than  half  the 
time.  If  the  political  pendulum  should  prove  to 
have  swung  the  other  way  this  fall,  it  will  not 
be  due  to  any  lack  of  popular  affection  for  the 
President  and  confidence  in  him.  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress,  indeed,  would  many  of 
them  have  l>een  in  better  jwsition  before  the 
people  this  fall  if  there  had  not  been  something 
of  a  pn^vftlent  impression  that  the  majority  party 
in  Congn^ss  had  not  been  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent with  duo  loyalty. 
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j^  At  Iciiflt,  howfvur, — hk  wc  liuvf  n-- 
Prtiintnti  iiiarkiHl  iiion;  tliaii  once, — th<'  I'n-si- 
Policies.  j,.nt  jg  (j,j  ,,xi-ellciil  iH'rsoiial  n-latioiiB 
witli  all  publii'  meu  in  liis  jwii-ty  ;  aitd  lif  ncvoi- 
oxpBCted  any  itmn  to  sacrifi<'t)  liun<'9t  coiivictioni^, 
uu  any  point.  tuplpastMhouitniiiiiijtrutioii.  He  was 
naturally  diaappointt'ii.  auO  dci'ply  bo,  that  Con- 
f^reas  faili'd  to  uphold  th<^  national  hotioi'  and 
^rood  faith  in  d'-alintt  with  Oiilia.  No  i-itiKi-ii 
who  sharcB  the  I'ri'nidi'nts  dwp  roiivii'tiuns  i>ii 
this  qunwtion  will,  this  y<-ar,  fci'l  like  votinj;  for 
any  ('outcri^sttional  randidat.'  who  him  nol  K'vi'n 
his  word  vxpliiitly  that  hn  will  support  ['rm- 
dent  Uoosfvolt  in  atiy  non-partisan  and  patriotii- 
plan  for  rccoKinziiin,  hy  coriiniprcial  treaty  i)r 
otbcrwisi-,  the  moral  fai-t  of  Oulwi's  di'pi'udrm-i! 
Qpon  Ui*  as  a  si-ipii'l  to  our  opcupatinn  of  th<! 
island  ami  our  tovriun  upon  the  (hiliaiis  th<'  I'ou- 
oossiona  to  us  i-uutni^atcd  in  th<!  I'latt  mni-nd- 
ineiit  to  their  i-oustitntiou.  This  in  thi-  most,  im- 
portant l)U8iii»'SS  that  can  comi!  bi-foni  thi'  pri«i'nt 
(Joiigri'sa  in  its  short  conrludine  »<-stiioii.  wliirli 
will  ojM-n  on  Monday.  Diti',onibi'r  I.  and  i-loiic  on 
Weitni'wlay.  Manh  4,  Pn-aidi-nt  Uoosi-vi-lt-i 
fortuuatt^  si-tlliMui'iit  of  tlm  coal  strike  will  ct- 
tainly  haw  savtHl  his  party  umuy  thousiunis  of 
voti-s,  as  it  will  hIwo  hnve  cuhanrcd  his  jiri'siini; 
and  strcUKthi-iii-d  hiM  hamls  for  tlu;  ;;ri'at  task;; 
that  pi^rwiu  mori'  dirci-tly  to  his  offir'.*,  'I'ln' 
cinmnistunci'a  of  thi'  striko  manifestly  l>rouyht 
mtvr  support  to  the  I'resiilrui's  position  on  the 
trust  ipiestiou.  as  set  forth  in  his  nn-ent  spiTi-hes. 
It  is  a  ^rowin^  opinion  that,  under  existing; 
powi-i's.  Congress  uin  aci'Omplisli  a  kimhI  deal 
toward  the  lietter  ii-ffulation  o(  the  ^rent  corjKjra- 
tions  ;  and  it  is  possihli-  that  hoih  the  interstate 
ooininere<-  law  and  the  Sherman  anti-tniat 
law  iiuiy  Ix!  ainendi'd  in  tlie  near  fnlun^, 

^^  Our   Oot^iher  number  went  to   press 

Pruidinl'a    last  month  us  the    I'reHideut  was  en- 

Mhixuiiioa.  j,.ri,ijr    upon    hJH    Western   s[H'akinff 

tour,  with  an   .-.■ctensive  itinerary,    that   was  U> 

kept    him    away    from   WasliiiLffton    until 
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lisiou  of  his  coach  with  a  trollev  ear  in  the 
Herkiihires.  on  Sepb-niher  li.  had  <'ompell<-d 
a  Budd«Q  chaiifre  of  plani^  the  speaking  trip 
being  abandoned  in  Indiana  on  SeptemU'r  2'.l 
The  President  wa«  sufti-rinfr  excrui-iatinjf  pain 
from  bruiaes  on  the  left  le^;  below  the  knee, 
which  had  failed  to  heal  properly  and  had  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  with  some 
affection  of  the  bone.  The  leg  was  ojierated 
upon  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  President  was  at 
once  removed    U>    Washiujtton,    whei-e  he   w«« 


kept  ill  an  invalid's  chair,  through  the  anxiuuf 
conferences  over  the  coal  strike,  and  not  al- 
lowed t«i  begin  to  walk  uutil  about  the  middli> 
of  October.  What  the  countrj-  might  hav)-  lost 
in  his  spci'ches  was  more  than  coinpi'usatwd  for 
in  wliat  it  gained  by  his  preseuce  at  Washington, 
under  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  give 
concentrated  and  protracteil  atti^ntion  to  a  situ- 
ation far  more  important  than  the  pending  elec 
toral  campaign 
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taken  serioasly  by  the  newspapers  or  the  pub- 
lic ;  Governor  Odeil'fl  reelection,  by  a  normal 
majority,  was  regarded  as  assured  after  the 
settlement   of    the   coal    strike  on  October    15. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  endorsed 
Presidont  Roosevelt  for  reuomination  in  1904  ; 
favored  reciprocity  with  Cuba  ;  spoke  for  pro- 
tection, thougli  touching  lightly  on  the  tariff 
issue  ;  and  condemned  monopolies  and  trusts, 
but  not  in  the  violent  and  unqualified  terms  of 
the  Democratic  platform.  There  were  only  two 
notable  incidents  connected  with  the  State  Re- 
publican Convention  ;  one  being  its  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  Roosevelt,  aa  against  the  earlier 
plans  of  some  of  the  party  leaders ;  and  the 
Other  and  more  dramatic  incident  being  the  re- 
pudiation of  a  candidate  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  leaders  for  lieutenant-governor,  on  the 
ground  of  his  connection,  as  an  active  Wall 
Street  man,  with  a  large  number  of  great  cor- 
porations and  so-called  trusts.  Certain  corpo- 
rate interests  had  opposed  the  endorsement  of 
Roosevelt :  they  were  again  displeased  by  the 
rejection  of  the  candidate  who  had  been  selected 
to  run  with  Mr.  Odell.  Some,  at  least,  of  them 
were  further  offended  by  Mr.  Odell's  outspoken 
disapproval  of  the  attitude  of  the  operators  in 
the  coal  strike.  These  incidents  were  said  to 
have  resulted  in  the  shutting-ofi  of  campaign 
funds  from  sources  usually  relied  upon  for  lib- 
eral contributions  ;  but  the  offishness  of  Wall 
Street  may  be  wortli  more  to  Governor  Odell 
and  the  Republican  ticket  this  year  than  its 
friendly  aid  could  have  been. 

Tht  Truita    '''^^  pending  campaign  has  afforded 
at6  till  Far-  a  hundred   illustrations  of   the  ab- 
*  surdity  of  trying  to  give  the  so-called 

trust  question  a  party  character.  The  Demo- 
crats of  New  York — breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  all  trusts  in  their  plat- 
form,— placed  at  the  head  of  their  ticket  a 
young  "Wall  Street  banker  regarded  as  having 
trust  affiliations  ;  the  Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  their  inucii  milder  platform,  re- 
fused to  allow  a  very  excellent  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor,  although  originally  agreed 
upon,  to  have  a  place  on  the  ticket  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  numerous  cor- 
porations. In  Massachusetts  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  Mr.  Gaston,  had  attained 
prominence  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  most 
powerful  cor[M>ration  of  Boston  or  the  State, — a 
wealthy  man,  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
modern  corporation  methods  ;  the  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  departing  from  their  long- 
estahlisluHl  traditions,  did  not  nominate  a 
man  of  wealth,  a  Harvard  man,  or  a  member  of 


(RepabllcBD  candidate  for 


the  typical  Massachusetts  aristocracy  of  family 
and  culture,  but  have  as  their  candidate  a  man  of 
the  people  who  is  said  to  belong  to  what  the  older 
generation  will  remember  as  the  Henry  Wilson 
type.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Bates  lacks  education,  ex- 
perience, and  fit  qualities;  it  is  only  that  he  repre- 
sents a  larger  and  plainer  element  of  the  people. 
He  is  a  Methodist  rather  than  a  Unitarian  or 
Episcopalian,  and  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of  Harvard.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
but  not  a  wealthy  one,  and  he  i?  a  downright 
opponent  of  trusts  ;  and  in  the  Boston  Common 
Council  and  in  the  State  Legislature  he  has  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  sort  of  corporate  interests 
that  have  teen  represented  by  Mr.  Gaston,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  Thus,  in  our  model  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  it  is  the  Republican 
rather  than  the  Democratic  ticket,  this  year,  that 
best  represents  the  attitude  of  those  who  would 
put  greater  restrictions  upon  combinations  of 
capital.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances  ; 
the  trust  question  evidently  does  not  fit  itself  to 
the  present-day  party  alignments,  rresitient 
Roosevelt  and  Attorney -General  Knox  fairly 
represent  the  average  thoughtful  view  ;  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Government  must  be  main- 
tained, anil  the  laws  of  the  land  must  not  be 
disregartled  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
normal  play  of  business  energy  should  aat  >»»> 
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unduly  interfered  with.  Mr.  Knox  made  a  mas- 
terly speech  on  the  subject  at  Pittsburg  last 
month.     Experience  is  proving  a  good  teacher. 

As  for  the  tariff  question,  it  became 

^hirtuhaul^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^*^  campaign   ad- 
vanced that  it  was  beginning  to  as- 

Bume  something  of  its  old  primacy  of  rank,  as 
between  parties.  TIkj  Democrats  almost  every- 
where were  declaring  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  New  York  platform,  •'  the  immediate  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  is  the  extreme  duty  of  the 
hour ; "  the  Itepublicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  all  of  them  avowing  (1)  that  the  Demo- 
cratic treatment  of  the  tariff  would  be  dan- 
gerous  ;  (2)  that  the  protective  princij)le  must 
be  maintained  ;  and,  (3)  that  the  present  sched- 
ules are  not  sacred  and  must,  in  time,  he  revised. 
Beyond  that  point  the  Republicans  differ  among 
themselves, — half  of  them  attaching  relative  im- 
portance to  the  need  of  reducing  the  schedules  ; 
and  the  other  half  attaching  relative  importance 
to  the  desirability  of  <<  letting  well  enough 
alone,''  and  avoiding  the  business  disturbance 
that  might  arise  from  attempts  to  revise  a 
tariff  whidi,  after  all,  is  at  present  working 
very  well.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  ('ongress  in  December,  will  probably  ad- 
vocate the  appointment  of  a  permanent  tariff 
commission, — made  up  of  members  of  repute 
and  of  expert  qualification, — who  will,  from  time 
to  time,  report  upon  particular  schedulers  with  a 
view  to  their  scientific  readjustment.  He  will 
doubtless  recommend  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  tariff  on  anthracite  coal,  although  no  one  re- 
gards this  as  having  any  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  recent  situation.  Further  than  that, 
he  will  press  upon  Congn^ss  the  need  of  reci- 
procity with  Cuba,  and  will  doubtless  advise 
the  adf)ption  of  Mr.  McKinley's  policy  of  r(*ci- 
procity  treaties  in  various  directions.  From 
this  time  on  there  will  be  hc^ard,  with  increasing 
fre<iuency,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada. 


America  In 


On  the  Continent  there  has  been  a 

Turope,'*  ^^^y  ^i^^^r  outburst  of  feeling  against 
the  United  States  in  conseejuence  of 
Secretary  Hay's  protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Jews  by  Roumania.  Many  newsi)a])ers  in  Ger- 
many and  throughout  the  Continent  have  treated 
this  as  unwarranted  int<»rference,  and  as  evidence 
I  of  seeking  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
an  excuse  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Europe.  The  European  opposition  to  the  United 
States  is  in  reality  commercial  ratht^r  than  politi- 
cal, inasmuch  as  all  well-informed  European 
statesmen  are  well  aware  that  President  Roose- 


velt and  Secretary  Hay  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  take  any  undue  part  in  foreign  affairs. 
President  Roosevelt's  poj)ularity  abroad  has,  in- 
deed, been  shown  in  hundreds  of  flattering  com- 
numts  upon  his  share  in  the  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike.  The  prompt  action  of  the  tribunal 
at  The  Hague,  as  described  in  these  pages  last 
month,  in  settling  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  everywhere  re- 
garded as  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  The  dispute  did  not  in- 
volve a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  did  not 
strictly  concern  either  governmcmt.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  only  cared  to 
have  a  just  decision  made  ;  they  would  not  there- 
fore have  been  disai)pointed  or  displeased  if  the 
verdict  had  been  rendered  in  favor  of  Mexico. 
AVhat  has  b(^en  decided  simply  is  that  certain 
trust  funds  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes,  of 
which  the  Government  of  Mexico  acts  as  custo- 
dian, belong  in  due  share  to  Catholic  missions  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States  which  was  foriiterly 
Mexican  tt^rritorv. 

It  is  said  that  the    French  Panama 
Ji"^j! A^^T.inn  C'ompany  and    the  French   Grovern- 

South  America.  f    ■    -      a       ^  •    n  -         j 

nient  jomtly  have  fully  convinced 
the  Government  at  \Vashington  that  a  valid 
title  can  be  given  by  the  company  in  its 
proposal  to  sell  to  us  its  fran(;hi8es  and  proper- 
ties. This  probably  means  the  final  adoption  at 
an  early  day  of  the  Panama  route,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  further  reported  that  our  State  department 
is  completing  the  necessary  negotiations  with 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  ( )ur  navy  has  been 
especially  active  of  late  in  protecting  the  Panama 
railroad,  and  for  this  we  have  been  much  mis- 
represented in  South  America.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  an  organ ize<l  effort  to  mislead  public 
opinion  in  lirazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  other  South  American  States,  respecting 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  purposes  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  strongly  suspected 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  is  fomented  by 
Europ(?an  political  or  commercial  agents.  Thus,  • 
the  Hrazilian  people  are  constantly  fed  upon  the 
most  absurd  statements  as  to  the  nefarious  de- 
signs of  the  T^nit<^d  States,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  dispute  ])etween  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
over  the  Acre  territorv. 

The  British  Parliament  reassembled 
Politics  in  hist  month  for  what  will  doubtless 
England.     pj-Qy^^.  l^y  }j^,  ^  history-makiug  session. 

The  .foremost  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four's education  bill,  which  pro]X)ses  such  changes 
in  the  national  system  of  elementary  schools  as 
would  result  in  building  up  at  the  expense  of 
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the  taxpayers  a  parochial  or  private-school  sys- 
tem throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
weakening  of  the  secular,  or  strictly  public, 
achool  system  that  had  been  inaugurated  some 
thirty  years  ago.  The  principal  force  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Balfour's  bill  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  strongest  ally  in  defense  of  this 
policy  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
would  under  the  proposed  law  dominate  the 
common-school  system  of  Ireland,  with  all  bills 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  opponents 
of  the  system  are,  chiefly,  the  great  dissenting 
religious  denominations,  and  those  elements  of 
the  population  that  believe  in  general  in  the 
divorce  of  church  from  state  and  in  the  modern- 
izing of  British  institutions.  The  most  power- 
ful personal  leader  who  has  come  forward  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Balfour's  measure  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clifford,  foremost  of  English  Baptists. 
Many  thousands  of  prominent  men  following 
Dr.  Clifford,  and  other  Nonconformist  leaders, 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  policy  known  as 
"passive  resistance," — that  is  to  say,  if  the  bill" 
ahould  become  a  law  they  will  refuse  to  pay  the 
taxes  known  as  school  rates,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  other  ecclesiastical  denominations 
for  the  support  of  schools  that  are  not  under 
direct  public  control.  AVith  the  South  African 
War  at  an  end,  the  English  people  are  giving 
their  attention  to  these  questions  of  domestic 
policy  that  had  been  in  abeyance  for  two  or 
three  years  ;  and  upon  such  issues  the  Liberals, — 
who  were  hopelessly  divided,  and  therefore  with- 
out influence  in  the  questions  pertaining  to 
South  Africa, — are  finding  a  way  to  reunion, 
and  accordingly  to  strength  and  influence.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  really  shares  with  Mr.  Balfour 
the  leadership  of  the  party  in  power,  had  for- 
merly been  much  opposed  to  the  granting  of 
public  support  to  private  and  denominational 
schools.  But  a  few  days  before  Parliament  re- 
assembled on  October  16,  he  convinced  his 
devoted  followers  in  Birmingham  that  it  was 
necessary  to  support  Mr.  Balfour's  measure  in 
order  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  party  in  power 
at  a  time  when,  for  other  reasons, — such,  for 
example,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  reconstruc- 
tion policy  in  South  Africa, — it  is  deemed  im- 
perative that  the  Balfour  government  should 
not  be  replaced  by  a  Liberal  ministry. 

The  opening  days  of  Parliament  were 
o'^iilon      ^^rked  by  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions  upon    the   part    of    the    Irish 
members.      During    the    Parliamentary    recess 
several  prominent  Irishmen,  including  members 
of    Parliament,    had    been    arrested   under   the 


coercion  law  for  their  active  part  in  the  new 
United  Irish  League,  which  is  the  successor  of 
the  old  Land  League.  On  general  principles, 
there  had  been  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Irish 
party  in  Parliament  would  support  Mr.  Balfour'a 
education  bill.  But  their  fierce  opposition  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  administration  may  lead  them  to  oppose 
an  education  bill  which  they  would  otherwise 
favor,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  overthrow  a. 
ministry  which  they  regard  as  peculiarly  hos- 
tile to  Ireland.  The  Irish  leader,  John  E.  Red- 
mond, accompanied  by  John  Dillon  and  Michael 
Davitt,  attended  an  Irish  convention  in  Boston 
last  month,  and  have  been  speaking  elsewhere. 
Of  the  new  Irish  movement  Mr.  Redmond  says  : 

**  The  league  is  the  ruling  power  in  Ireland  to-day, 
as  truly  as  ever  the  Land  League  was.  The  govern- 
ment played  into  our  hands  by  the  coercion  policy,  and 
now  the  country  is  aroused.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  after  that  national 
self-government  will  speedily  come  to  Ireland. 

'*  The  Irish  party  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  only  real  opposition  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
I  believe  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  have  the 
controlling  influence  in  Great  Britain. 

**  Hundreds  of  Irish  are  imprisoned  under  the  Coer- 
cion act  without  receiving  any  trial  by  jury.  But  no- 
body cares  for  imprisonment  under  these  circumstances. 
The  more  the  people  are  attacked  the  higher  their 
spirits  rise." 

En  lith  E^glis^  industrial  questions  have  oc- 
induatriai  cupied  an  unusual  share  of  attention 
QueatiofiM.  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  com- 
pletion of  Mr.  Morgan's  great  steamship  combi- 
nation has  been  a  foremost  British  topic.  To 
meet  this  situation,  the  British  Government  has 
committed  itself  to  a  plan  for  the  granting  of 
large  subsidies  to  the  Cunard  line,  which  was 
thus  dissuaded  from  going  into  the  combination.  ' 
The  London  Times  has  been  leading  in  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  against  what  is  termed  mu- 
nicipal socialism, — that  is  to  say,  against  the 
very  rapid  development  in  the  English  munici- 
palities of  the  system  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  gas  works,  street  railways,  and 
kindred  enterprises.  It  has  now  been  charged 
that  this  aggressive  movement  against  the  mu- 
nicipal tendencies  of  the  time  in  England  has 
been  solely  at  the  instigation  and  expense  of  cer- 
tain immense  combinations  of  capital  (on  the 
American  plan,  and  to  some  extent  under  Amer- 
ican leadership)  that  are  proposing  to  get  control 
of  the  English  trolley  systems  in  pursuance  of 
similar  methods  in  the  United  Sates.  There  are 
also  signs  of  active  interest  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican capitalists,  not  merely  in  street  railroads 
and  London  underground  lines,  but  also  in  the 
standard  steam  railway  systems  of  the  13\5c^r^ 
Kingdom. 
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(Now  BiteakibK 


It  19  feared  by  many  people  in  Eng- 
"tortft'lJ/tlMi"  '"""^  ''''^*  .South  African  troubles  are 
'  only  beginning  rutlier  tbau  euding. 
Certaialy,  tbe  iwriod  of  n.-coiiBtructioii  bids  fair 
to  bi'  a  loug  and  painful  one.  State  Si't-retary 
Itcitz  of  tlie  Transvaal, — who,  thoiigli  hi;  eigned 
the  tn^uty  of  peai-o,  refused  to  accept  amnesty 
and  Uritittli  dtizeiishlp  tor  himself,  and  is  now 
traveling  iu  this  i-ountry. — ^dedarea  that  there  is 
Bc-arcely  a  house  U>ft,  oiilsiile  the  towns,  in  the 
entire  ri'gioii  that  formed  the  theater  of  the  late 
war,  and,  further,  that  the  money  that  England 
proDu^H  to  pay  to  help  the  farmers  reestablish 
themselves  is  only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  suins  that  will  be  needed.  The 
Boer  generals  now  in  Europe  regard  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  attitude  toward  the  provisions  of 
the  peace  treaty  as  narrow  and  ungenerous, 
and  Lord  Milner'a  extreme  unpopularity  in  South 
Africa  adds  to  the  diEBculties  of  a  bad  situation. 
The  mine-owners  at  Jol^nnesbuFg  are  strongly 
opposing  the  British  plftns  for  making  them  as- 
sume a  great  part  of  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
war.  Thus,  the  last  state  of  the  Uitlanders 
,fleema  to  be  worw  than  the  first. 


j.^^  In  Cape  (.'otony,  the  Dutch  element 
Afrikandtr  holds  its  political  predominance  firm- 
*""'■  ly,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  disposed  to 
protect  those  more  ,extreme  pro-Boers  in  the 
colony  who  gave  aid  to  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
war,  and  were  therefore  technicallv  guilty  of 
treason.  Mr.  Jan  I  lofmeyr,  the  famou  s  old-time 
loader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Dutch  element  in  Capr  t'olony  is  called. 
has  now  gone  back  to  South  ^Vfrica  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  two  years.  It  was  his  sup- 
jKirt  that  originally  lifted  Cecil  Rhodes  into  the 
premiership  of  Ca]>e  Colony,  and  it  was  he  more 
than  anyone  else  who  aided  Mr.  Rhodes  in  makinf! 
his  territorial  expansions  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Afrikander  Bond  is  now  going  to  extend 
its  organization  to  the  conquered  territories  of 
the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  position  that  the  Bond  will  take  is  under- 
stood to  be  ( 1 ),  a  firm  demand  that  in  all  internal 
affairs  the  Dutcli  in  South  Africa  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  as  regards  language, 
i-eligion,  and  other  institutions,  as  are  enjoyed 
by  the  French  in  Canada,  and  ("2)  a  demand  that 
in  outside  relations  they  be  given  the  same  free- 
dom of  action  for  South  Africa  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Boer  generals 
have  l>een  traversing  the  Continent  of  Europe 
amidst  many  demonstrations  of  friendliness,  but 
they  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hope  of 
large  gifts  of  money  in  aid  of  the  impoverished 
South  African  fai'mers.  It  is  said  that  they  aie 
now  sorry  they  did  not  visit  the  United  States 
before  louring  in  Germany  and  France. 

On  October  IC,  the  Qerman  Beich- 
iH^fmBnii    ^^*S  resumed  again  the  discussion  of 

the  long-ponding  tariff  bill.  The 
speech  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow  was  regarded 
by  the  extreme  advocaU's  of  the  new  protective 
programme  as  destroying  all  chances  of  its  me- 
cess.  All  appeaiances  were  that  the  meann 
would  be  defeated  1  ly  a  large  majority,  th«  Social- 
ists and  Radicals  being  against  it  becKiM  It  ii 
too  favorable  to  the  landed  interests,  vhik  the 
Centrists  and  Conservatives  are  a^sinst  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  think  it  favorable  voxfoA  to 
German  agriculture.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  'Wma  ii 
to  complete  his  tern)  of  servicer  as  smbMndoi 
to  Germany  upon  reaching  his  seventietll  UlA- 
day  early  this  month,  and  the  appointmsBk  of 
Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower,  who  goea  ttaax  St 
Petersburg  to  Berlin,  is  said  to  be  regarded  with 
favor  by  tiKt  (.rermans.  The  failure  of  the  Oo- 
man  Emperor  to  receive  the  Boer  generals  wiaa 
much-adveriised  incident  last  month  that  had  00 
real  importance.  Industrial  questions  in  Ger 
many,  aa  in  all  other  great  countries,  are  appv 
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most  just  now.  and  capitaliBtic  coinLiuations  sim-  ite  determination  to  abandon  completely  the  idea 
ilar  to  tbose  in  the  United  States  are  in  that  that  France  is  to  attack  Germany  upon  the  first 
country,  as  in  England,  quite  the  order  of  the  day.      favorable  occasion 


It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the 
ia?nioet.  strenuous  attempts  of  Premier  Bal- 
four and  the  British  party  in  power 
to  liand  over  the  common  schools  of  their  coun- 
try to  ecclesiastical  control,  to  the  equally  strenu- 
ous attempts  of  Premier  (.'ombes  and  the  French 
party  in  jiower  to  rescue  elementary  education 
in  France  from  the  undue  control  of  religious 
associations.  The  P'vcnch  premier  stands  firm 
as  a  rock,  and  up  to  date  he  has  the  backing  of  a 
strong  majority  in  the  (.'hamber  of  Deputies.  In 
the  past  three  or  four  months  some  2,500  schools 
taught  by  members  of  the  religious  orders  have 
l>een  closed.  Tins  school  question  had  to  divide 
attention  in  France  last  month  with  industrial 
difBcultii's.  particularly  with  an  extensive  strike, 
which  seems  to  have  been  due  in  some  part  to 
t]ii)8e  disturbances  of  the  whole  world's  fuel 
market  that  resulted  from  the  great  American 
(^oal  famine  and  the  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  foreign  coal.  The  French  strike  was  by  no 
means  complete,  and  it  did  not  promise  to  be  of 
long  duration  as  tITtee  pages  were  closed  for  the 
press.  The  death  of  Emile  Zola  was  another 
topic  that  absorbed  French  attention  for  a  few 
days.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  new  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  France,  but  the  past  iiiuuth 
has  brought  renewed  evidences  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  jireseut  French  ministry,  and  of 


There  is  always  smoke  rising  from 
^%fut'itt'"  ^^^  smouldering  fires  of  political  dis- 
content in  Macedonia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  in  the  past  few 
weeks  the  smoke  has  been  denser  than  usual, 
and  the  apprehension  that  the  flames  might  burst 
forth  has  been  serious  and  wides]>read.  The 
news  from  the  Macedonian  hills  has  not  been 
very  definite,  but  it  is  known  that  there  was  last 
month  something  hke  an  organized  uprising  on 
foot,  and  that  the  movement  of  Turkish  troops 
to  suppress  it  was  heavy.  The  diplomatic  world 
was  agog  last  month,  furthermore,  over  reports 
that  Kussia  was  taking  advantage  of  Turkey's 
difficulties  to  secure  a  renewal  of  thoije  old-time 
arrangements  which  insured  the  frei'dom  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  Russia's  ships  and  made  the 
Black  Sea  a  Hussian  take.  Next  month  is  likely 
to  liave  brought  forth  some  more  definite  news 
from  these  trouiiled  regions.  Austria- Hungary 
is  watching  this  situation  very  intently.  The 
Hungarians,  by  the  way,  have  been  eelebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Kossuth. 

^,  One  of  the  engagements  that  Presi- 
on  Ubor  dent  Koosevelt  was  unable  to  keep, 
oBrf  Capita*,  jjy  pQjgon  j)f  t]|g  accident  already 
deBcril>ed,  was  at  Minneapolis,  where  he  was 
scheduled  to  make  an  address  at  a  national  con- 
vention of  employers  and  em- 
ployees  held  from  Septem- 
ber 23  to  2.i.  This  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  instructive  three- 
days'  conference  on  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital  to 
one  another  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  was  participated  in 
by  a  number  of  prominent 
employers,  several  labor  lead- 
ers well  qualified  to  speak, 
and  statistical  and  economic 
authorities  like  Mr.  ('arroU 
D.  Wright,  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  numerous  others. 
It  was  a  timely  congress  ; 
and.  to  judge  from  the  ni>ws- 
pajier  reports,  its  discussions 
must  have  lieen  unusually 
valuable.  At  this  time  of 
aroused  interest  in  all  phases 
of  the  labor  question,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  full 
report  containing  the  princi* 
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pal  papers  and  speeclies  could  be  printed  in  popu- 
lar form  aud  widfly  distributed.  TLe  discussions 
contained  many  n'fereuct^s  to  the  pending  coal 
striko  in  I'enusylvania,  and  the  experience 
of  various  stat*^3  and  countries  was  drawn  upon. 
C'oloDcI  AVriglifs  opening  pnpirr  was  a  note- 
worthy addri'SB  liy  a  man  wlio  seems  to  have 
liad  many  titles  to  prominence  in  those  past  few 
weeks,  and  of  whom  wo  are  glad  to  publish  an 
appreciative  churacter-s ketch  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  Tke  Review.  Colonel  AVi-ijiht's  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  onthrjLcite  situation 
apjieared  last  month  as  an  imprjrtant  brochure 
in  the  pnbli.-ations  of  the  Hureau  of  lial'or  at 
Washington.  In  tlic!  conferences  whi<-h  led 
finally  to  arliitration,  Colonel  "Wright's  counsels 
were  regardcnl  as  invaluable  by  the  Prc-sident. 
He  was  made  recorder  of  the  arbitrating  tri- 
bunal, and  will  doubtless  have  a  largo  part  in 
directing  ita  work  aud  shaping  its  conclusions  ; 
ho  was  also,  last  month,  installed  as  president  of 
tbc  now  ciillegiate  ilepartinent  of  (.'lark  Cnivor- 
sity  at  Worcester.  -V  paper  of  profound  wortli 
at  this  MinueaiHdia  confen'nci^  was  presented  by 
Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  who  discussed  the  question, 
"Is  Compulsory  .\rbitration  Inevitable?" 

The  plai-e  tliiit  our  universities  and 
Uniuanitt  higlicr  institutions  of  learning  hold 
O«oj;«i..  jj^  American  life  and  society  was 
freshly  illustrated  last  month  by  the  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  inauguration  of  new  presidents 
in  several  important  institutions.  Tlie  u<itabli' 
gatherings  of  educational  leaders  aud  publii- 
men  that  marked,  early  in  the  year,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Homsen  at  tho  Johns  Hopkins, 
aud  President  ISuller  at  Coluuibia,  were  nicalled 
by  tho  assemblage  at  Princeton  on  <  Ictribor  'i.'i  to 
witness  the  formal  induction  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  into  his  m-w  oHice.  Of  President 
Wilson's  career  hitherto  as  historian,  man  of 
letters,  publicist,  oratyr,  and  educationist,  Mr. 
Robert  Rridges  wrote  in  this  magazine  several 
months  ago.  I'rinceton's  great  jart  in  the  na- 
tion's (last  is  only  an  earnest  of  its  future  influ- 
ence and  usefulness.  It  is  jileasant  to  note  that 
President  I'atton.^who  remains  at  Princeton, 
holding  a  university  professorship  in  his  favorite 
field  of  study, — has  also  acci'pted  the  presidency 
of  the  famous  Princeton  'i'heological  friemiiuiry. 
President  Edmund  J.  Janu-s,  of  Northwestern 
University, — which  has  a  beautiful  location  on 
the  shores  of  I^ke  Michigan,  at  Evanston,  jtist 
north  of  Chicago, — bad  been  installed  on  (.)ct(ibei' 
21,  after  two  or  three  gala  days,  whose  brilliant 
programmes  were  particii>ated  in  by  a  numlier 
of  distinguished  educators.  These  university 
occasions  have,  of  late.  Ih-couh;  veritable    b.ve- 


feasts  in  their  showing  f.irth  of  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual good-will  and  coujx-ratiun  that  dow  murki 
our  Ameri<-au  university  and  college  life.  Thn 
old  superciliousneits  of  Kastcrn  institutioiu 
toward  "  fresh-water  ciillegi's,"  so  called,  hmi 
totally  disappean-il, — at  least,  in  so  far  as  the 
H'al  hmilers  are  concerned.  Never  before  have 
our  colleges  and  universities  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  best  ideals  <if  American  life  ;  aod 
never  before  have  they  been  so  zealous  and  wa 
intelligent  in  their  elTorts  to  adapt  themeelTee 
to  the  best  service  of  the  whole  people.' 
Dr.  James  is  a  thorough  master  of  educatiual 
science  and  of  the  art  of  adniiDistrstioa  ;  HjA 
he  has  in  his  new  work  the  hearty  ayiiitatq' 
and  support  of  I'lvsideut  Harper,  and  Um  aV 
thorities  of  tbi-  neighboring  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Noi'tliwi'stern  is  now  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  and  it  has  collegiate  and  profenioBal 
students  to  the  number  of"  niwul  2,500, — about 
one-quarfi-r  of  lliese  being  students  in  the  col- 
legiate dcitarriucnt  nt  Evanston.  Its  profesBloiiBl 
si'hools  rii'i'upy  II  large  building  in  the  heart  of 
Chicugo,  and  thev  tiiive  important  rank  among 
institutions  of  their  r.-si>..riivi'  kinds.  The  North- 
western has  been  uii'ler  the  especial  auspices  of 
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the  Metbodiste,  just  ae  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago hoe  had  the  epecial  support  and  protection 
of  the  Baptiste.  In  neither  case  do  these  de- 
nominational distinctions  limit,  in  any  appre- 
ciable way,  either  professors  or  students  in  the 
university  life  and  work.  On  October  IC  Kan- 
sas celebrated  the  installation  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  its  university  with  due  ceremony,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  of  great  popular  interest 
in  the  West.  President  lladley,  of  Yale,  deliv- 
ered an  important  address.  The  new  president 
ia  Dr.  Frank  Strong,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  president  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  trained  and 
most  successful  of  the  younger  college  adminis- 
trators. Like  all  members  of  the  group  of  West- 
em  State  universities,  this  institution  at  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  is  making  excellent  progress. 

At  Worcester,  Maes.,  there  has  been 
opened  a  new  collegiate  department 
of   Clark  University.     President  G-. 
Stanley  Hall  continues  as  president  of  this  uni- 


Tm  aimrfr 

Colitt* 


versity,  which  in  its  short  career  has  made  such 
noteworthy  original  contributions  to  philosophy 
and  science  ;  but  a  separate  pri^siiient  was  de- 
sired as  head  of  the  new  affiliated  undergraduate 
qchool.  Of  this  collegiate  department  Col.  Car- 
roll P.  Wright  was  installed  as  president  last 


month.  Although  bo  long  at  Washington  as 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Colonel  WiigJit  is  a 
Massachusetts  man,  and  his  new  duties  will  bo 
congenial.  Senator  Hoar  is  cbairnian  of  the 
board  of  tnistecs  of  Clark  I'nivcreity,  and  he 
and  Senator  Lodge,  both  of  whom  are  especially 
felicitous  on  academic  occasions,  participated  in 
the  exercises.  The  Clark  College,  which  opens 
with  a  large  freshman  class,  has  adopted  the 
three-year  course,  with  the  group  system  which 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  in  tlwi  imdergraduate 
department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
President  Butler,  in  his  first  annual  report  to 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  last  month, 
presented  weighty  reasons  for  providing  a  two 
years'  college  course.  This  question  is  one  of 
such  vital  interest  to  all  colleges  and  to  the 
country  at  large  that  we  have  asked  President 
Butler  a  series  of  questions  which  lie  has  been 
good  enough  to  answer  explicitly  and  frankly, 
and  his  discussion  wilt  be  found  printed  else- 
where in  this  numWr  of  the  Review.  It  would 
seem  likely  to  arouse  a  thorough  discussion,  and 
tn  plimulate  some  needful  reforms. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS.- 


(Fnim  StpUmtyer  fl  to  Oclnbfr  DO,  lHOt.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-AMERIOAN. 

September  34.— The  Montana  Democratic  convention 

1b  controlled  by  United  StAten  tienntor  Clark New 

York  Republicans  renominate  Governor  Odell. 

September  25.— Connecticut  Democrats  nomloAte  Mel- 

bertB.  Car]- tor  governor KepublicauH  of  the  Third 

Iowa  District  nominttte  Judge  B.  P.  Uirdsall  for  Con- 
gieas,  to  succeed  Speaker  Henderson,  who  declined  are- 
nomination. 

September  2T.  —  Montana  Hepublicans  declare  (or 
Roosevelt  for  President  in  1UU4. . .  .Gen.  KusseU  A.  Alger 
ts  appointed  United  States  Senator  by  Governor  Bliaa, 
of  MicbiKan. 

September  30.— T lie  Michigan  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  names  I'.  T.  Diimnd  an  the  party's  can- 
didate for  governor,  in  place  of  Judge  George  H. 
Durand,  his  brother,  who  fluds  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

October  1. — Joseph  M.  Terrell  (Dem.)  is  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  by  a  light  vote — The  Vermont  Legis- 
lature elects  Gen.  J.  G.  McCulIough  governor  by  a 

majority  o(  HO  votes Kew  York  Democrats  nominate 

Birt  8.  Colcr  for  governor  on  a  platform  declaring  (or 

governmeat  ownership  of  the  anthracil«  coal  mines 

Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Dr.  L.  F.  C.  Gatvlu 
for  governor. 


October  3.  —  Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate 
John  L.  Bates  for  governor. 

October  B.— Rhode  Island  Republicans  renominate 
Gov.  Charles  D.  Kiniball.  and  declare  for  President 
Roosevelt's  nomination  in  19<M. 

OctoberH.— The  Vermont  Legislature  reylects  United 
States  Senator  W.  P.  Dillingham. 

October  18.— President  Roosevelt  issues  an  order 
warning  Federal  officeholders  that  the  law  forbidding 
political  assessmeats  must  be  obeyed. 


POLITICS  A 


3  OOVERNMENT-FORBION. 


September  35.- The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Lieatenant 

of  Ireland,  makes  his  fonnal  entry  into  Dublin The 

French  Ministry  of  Finance  reports  on  B'rench  invest- 
ments abroad,  which  amount  to  (0,000,000,000. 

Septemlier  ail.- The  Cuban  budget  is  announced  aa 
aggregating  f  H.ooauoo. 

October  8.— A  general  insurrection  is  reported  In 
Macedonia. 

October  0.— Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  Colonial 
Secretary,  addressing  the  Liberal  UnionUta  of  Binning- 
ham,  declares  that  if  the  preiwnt  ministry  is  defeated  on 

the   Education    bill  it  will  resign   oKoe The  new 

Japanese  loan  is  heavily  over-subscribed. 

October  14. — John  O'Uonnell,  Nationalist  n 


tReelKled  on  September  1,  IMS.) 


(Reelected  on  September  8, 19K> 
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Parliament  for  Coanty  Mayo,  IreUtnd,  convicted  of 
Intiraidfttton  and  inciting  to  boycotting,  U  sentenced  by 
the  Crimes  Act  Court  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
Bt  bard  labor,  and  to  an  additional  three  months  la  de- 
fault of  bail  for  good  behavior. 

October  16.— The  British  Parliament  reassembles; 
John  O'Doanell  ia  suspended  from  membership  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  insult  to  the  prime  minister. 

October  17. — The  French  miniatr;  is  sustAined  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  question  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Associations  law,  by  a  vote  ol  6S0  to  233. 

October  18. — After  a  week  of  fierce  fighting,  the  Vene- 
tuelan  revolutionist,  General  Mendoza,  is  repori«d  to 
have  retreated,  leaving  3,000  killed  and  wotmded. 

INTBRNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  23.— President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban  Re- 
public, requests  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  ar- 
tillery companies  now  stationed  on  the  Island. 

September  34. — By  the  dinplay  of  the  American  flag, 
a  Venezuelan  gunboat  is  enabled  Ui  approach  and  bom- 
bard Cludad  Bolivar ;  United  States  Minister  Bowen 
exacts  an  apology  from  the  Venezuelan  Govenunent. 


(Demorratlc 


September  a>t.  — It  is  announced  that  ambassador 
Charlemagne  Tower,  now  at  St.  PeterHburg,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Andrew  D.  While  an  American 
Ambassador  to  Germany ;  Anibansaclor  McCorniicIc, 
now  at  Vienna,  i»  appointtHl  ambassador  to  KiiKsia ; 
Minister  Stover,  now  nt  Madrid,  is  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Austria-Hungftry  :  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  now  min- 
ister to  Switzerland,  is  transferred  to  Spain ;  and 
Charles  Page  Bryan,  minister  to  Brazil,  becomes  min- 
ister to  Switzerland,  while  David  K.  Thomson,  of  Ne- 
braska, succeeds  him  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


(Democratic 


September  37,— The  anib»»sadorn  at  Constantinople 
nominate  Mugaffer  Pasha  as  governor  of  Lebanon, 

September  28— A  iwittle  between  Turkish  troops  and 
Bulgarians  near  Salonica,  in  Kitropean  Turkey,  Is  re- 
September  29,- Russia  restores  the  Pehing-Shan-hai- 
kwnn  Railway  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

October  l. — The  "  Pious  Fund  "  argument  before  The 

Hague  Tribunal  is  closed Greece  protests  to  Turkey 

against  the  murders  of  Greek  notables  by  Bulgarians  in 
Macedonia. 

October*.— The  Central  American  Court,  of  Compul- 
sory Arbitmtioii  is  instituted  at  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica; 
Guat4>niaia  dei'lines  to  participate. 

October  ".— It  is  announced  that  a  convention  between 
France  and  Siam.  on  the  disputed  boundary  question, 
has  been  signeil. 

Octolier  8.— In  accordance  with  the  agreement  be- 
tween Ru.tsia  and  China,  the  Manchurian  territory  ly- 
ing south  of  the  Liau  River  is  restored  to  China. 

October  10. — The  Colombian  GJovemnient  makes  a 
fornial  protest  against  Admiral  Casey's  refusal  to  per- 
mit the  transit  of  soldiers  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

October  13.— Sir  Michael  Herbert,  the  new  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  preseuts  his  creden- 
tials at  Washington. 

Octoljer  14. — The  Hague  Tribunal  decides  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  as  against  Mexico  in  the  "Pious 
Fund  "case....  Henry  L.  Wilson,  United  States  minister 
to  Chile,  ia  appointed  minister  to  Greece  to  succeed 
Charles  S.  Francis,  resigned  \  John  B.  Jackson  is  made 
minister  to  Chile. 

October  15.— Massacres  of  Christians  it 
Turkish  troops  are  reported. 
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racilH  strike. 


ES. 


September  *i.-The  sluT[ff  of  l,iic.-kii»-iiri(ia  Colilily, 
Penii.,  mils  i>ii  (iov.Timr  Sr.me  fur  irmips  (o  snUlui! 
rioting  aniuiiK  llnf  nml  strikers. 

Spr>t«ni!wr!>3.— ■rn«.psnn-..i'.l«nil  t..  L.-l«iit.ii.  Pfni.., 
to  put  liiiwii  riotili);  amoiiu  iniu  ninl  steel  wiirkers  on 
strike  tliere, 

lire  Iruops  nre  urdernl  mil  in  Ihc 


Pfiii 


ylvH 


Seplemlii'r  ■■H.— New  llrlmiis  stri-et-ciir  men. 
niitiilHT,  strike  fur  sliorti-r  ImiirH  iiriil  liiuher  wii 

eiBlit-lmurtUiyitl.twelitj'-llvetentsiiii  Imiir 1' 

Mileliell,  of  the  I'nitMl  .Mine  Workers  i.f  Ainerie.i.  is- 
RiiesuntntementdlKeUHsiiiKllieatithrHeite  miners'  euti- 
ditiun  and  ixty,  nud  ri-[ieatirii;  their  demunilM. 

Octoherll. — A  eoiiferenco  in  heiil  at  WnshinRton  \iv- 
tweeD  PreKlileiib  ItixMevelt,  the  niitlinicite  mine  openi- 
tor*  iind  reprenentnliveH  (if  tlie  miners ;  no  agreement 
is  reached  (we  page  sSfi\. 

Oetnlier  0.— Tile  entire  division  nf  the  Xationni  Guard 

at  Pennsylvania  isiinlered  to  the  anthrnrile  region 

At  Genevii,  SwitKerlani].  trmips  are  ealleil  out  tii  restore 
order  anions  tlin  striking  street-car  employees.... 
Tiveuty-five  thuuKitiul  men  quit  work  in  llieciiai  llelils 
ol  France. 

Octolier  7,— Presifleiit  KiHisevelt.  apiM'aN  to  the  strik- 
ing coal  miners  to  resume  work,  pmmisiiig  to  name  ii 
commission  to  investigate  tiieir  conilitioD Tlio  Brit- 
ish Mincrti'  Federation  vnten  to  M'nd  niuncy  to  the  coal 
Btrfkers  in  the  Unite'l  Stales. 

October  a— The  l.'iiit*!<l  Mine  Workers  decline  Presi- 
dent Rooserelt's  pn>positiini  to  reKUine  work  penditiK 
action  by  Congress — The  French  miners  declari'  a 
general  strike. 

October  ».— The  Swiss  Workmen's  Nationnl  Commit- 
tee proclainiN  a  general  strike. 

October  1 0.— Cimfereuces  Iwtweeii  iKjlitieiil  leadera 
and  the  coal  operators  end  In  failure. 

Octoberll.— The  American  Feileriit  Ion  utlialmr  issues 
an  appeal  in  liehalf  of  the  striking  coal  niiners :   Secre- 


t:iry  Kiml.  representing  President  Ronsevelt,  confers 
with  .T.  Pierpont  Morgan  on  the  coal  strike. 

OctolKTlJ.—TlieXew  Orleans  street-car  strike  is  ended 

liy  mnttial  conceswons Thi'  stni-t-car  employees  at 

<:eneva.  Sivitzcrland.  return  to  work Miners  in  the 

llelgtan  lihiI  lichls  demiind  an  increase  in  wagex. 

Octolier  U!.— As  a  result,  of  ciiiferences  on  the  coal- 
strike  sitiuition  l)etH-ii'ii  President  Roosevelt  and  J.  P. 
Morgnn,  it  is  announcul  that  the  coal  operators  have 
asked  the  Preslilent  lo  appoint  ii  commiiwion  to  decide 
the  matters  at  iwiie  In  the  anthracite  region. 

OctoU'r  ir..— After  ti.nferonces  with  President  Mitch- 
ell of  the  riii1e<i  Mine  Workers  and  with  represenla- 
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tlVOT  of  the  cold  opemtors,  President  Roosevelt  appotnts 
as  a  oommisBion  to  tavsstigate  aod  ttettle  the  qut»tioiiB 
involved  In  the  Btiike,  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  U.S.A. ; 
the  Hon.  George  Gray,  of  Delaware ;  Edward  Parker, 
of  the  Geological  Survey ;  Thomas  II.  Watkins,  of 
Scrantou,  Pean.  \  Bishop  Spalding,  o(  Peoria,  III. ;  and 
Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  head  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, is  designated  as  recorder  of  the  coramlasion. 

October  16.— President  Mitchell  issues  a  call  for  a 
delegate  convention  of  Che  United  Mine  Workers,  to  vote 
on  the  proposition  to  return  to  work  at  once  and  accept 
the  arbitration  of  President  Roosevelt's  commission. 
OTHER  OCCURRE 

September '23. —Owing 
ing  from  tiierecent  trolley  accident  at  Pittafteld,  Mass., 
President  Kooitevelt  is  compelled  to  nlMiiidon  his  trip  to 
the  Northwest  and  tu  submit  to  a.  slight  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  he  returns  to  Washington. 

September  as.-As  a  means  of  relieving  the  money 
market,  Secretiiry  Shnw  offers  to  »nticipate  payment  of 
interest  on  government  bonds  up  to  Juue  3(^  IMS. 


OF  THE  MONTH. 

an  abscess  on  hiH  leg,  result- 


September  26.— A  severe  cyclone  in  Sicily  destroys 
more  than  500  lives  and  does  uiiirh  daninge  to  property. 

It  is  announced  that  DO  )iertvnt.  of  the  spinning  and 

weaving  milln  in  t1ii>  South  have  lie<-ii  ciinsolidated  \  the 
cash  capital  inviilveil  is  ft!.\ono.Oil«)....As  n  further 
measure  of  relief  furthi-  mmicy  miirkt>l.  Secretary  Shaw 
announcer)  that  he  will  purchuse  5  per  cent,  Iion(l)t  of 
1904  at  ins. 

September  37,— In  n  tnvin  wrerk  iit  Arleux,  France, 
32  persons  are  liilKil  iind  00  iiijuntl  —  A  Kussi an  mili- 
tary celebration  taker*  |>lnii'  lit  Sliipka  Pnss  in  uienKiry 

of   the   independence    of    Bulpirin AiiiericHn   and 

British  tolMCCO  Intere.tts  are  Hinnliiamutml  i[i  a  juitit 
company  under  the  niinie  of  the  ItritiHh-Ainerlcaii  To- 
bacco CompADy,  Ltd. 


M 

Jg 

%,,„ 

Y 

September  30,- Porto  Rican  public  schools  are  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  5S,U0U  pupiLi, 

October  1,— An  international  ship  combination  is  com- 
pleteil,  the  International  Navigation  Company,  chang- 
ing its  nan,e  to  the  InteriiaCiunal  Mercantile  Maiiue 
Company,  with  Clement  A.  Griscomasitu  president,  and 
increasing  its  capital  to  »I20.U00.UU0. 


(This  church  was  d«ll< 
weekofC-toberto 
dependence  of  Bultcarla 


the  Wle^  held  In  the  first 
le  the  winning  □(  the  In- 
Skobeleft  in  1K7.) 
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October  6,— The  body  o(  Emile  Zola  in  burled  at  Parli, 

with  impressive   ceremonies Capt.  John  J.   Persh- 

iog'B  cotuDm  completes  a  Buccesstul  campaign  agaioat 
the  Moros,  in  the  Island  o(  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  having 
killed  or  wounded  a  hundred  of  them  and  captured  or 
destroyed  140  torta ;  the  Sultan  of  Cabugatan  is  among 
the  dead. 

October  6.— The  Canadian- Australian  cable  is  reported 
laid  from  Vancouver  to  Fanning  Island,  a  diHtauc«  of 
8,455  nautical  miles. 

October  9.— At  the  national  encampment  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Stewart  is 
elected  commander-in-chief.... The  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  the  readingof  the  Bible,  supplication 
to  the  Deity,  and  singing  of  sacred  songs  In  the  public 
schools  are  prohibited  by  the  State  i-onatitution  —  Col. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  is  inaugurated  a«  president  of  Clark 
College,  the  undergraduate 
department  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, at  Worcester,  Mass. 
(See  page  548}. 

October  la— The  Sultan 
of  Bacolod,  of  Mindanao, 
P.  I.,  rejects  the  friendly 
offers  of  Commander  Sum- 
ner, of  the  American  forces. 

October  16.— The  corner 
stone  of  a  memorial  to  the 
missionary  victims  of  the 
fioKer  uprising  in  China  is 
laid  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 

October  17.— Secretary 
Shaw  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  4  per  cent. 
bonds  of  1905  at  m%  snd 
interest....  Dr.  Frank 
Strong  is  inaugurated  as 
chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Kansas. 


Christopher  Gmest  Luthardt,  a  noted  orthodox  theolo- 
gian, of  Germany,  80. 

September  23.— Major  J.  W.  Powell,  the  eminent  nat^ 
uralist,  OS. 

September  34.— Senhor  Silvano  Drandao,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Brazil. 

September  25.— Capt.  I>amont  G.  Bnmham.  a  well- 
known  Boston  merchant,  58 Isaac  A.  Singer,  of  the 

Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  05 — Justice  A.  H. 

ElliB,  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court Rev.  Dr.  George 

A.  Archibald,  of  Covington,  Ky. 

September  36.— John  Latey,  the  London  editor,  00 

Count  Giuseppe  Daasl,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Ital- 
Uns  in  the  United  States,  80. . .  .Mrs.  C.  A.  Piltsbury, 
of  Minne^olia,  67. 

Sept«m1)eT  97.— Gen.  Francis  J.  Lippitt.  a  lawyer  and 


September  30. — General  von  Glossier,  formerly  Pm 
sian  Minister  of  War,  03...  .Emile  Zola,  the  Fren< 
novelist,  83. 

October  1. — Rear-Admiral  James  E.  Jouett,  U.S.N 

retired,  T4 Dr.  John  Byrne,   the  eminent  gynecol 

gist,  77, 

October  2.— Frank  Jones,  ex-Congressman  from  Ke 
Hampshire,  70. 

October  B.— General  Bela  M.  Hughes,  a  noted  cbara 

ter  in  the  early  history  of  the  West,  80 Es>Tud{ 

Mason  B.  Loomis,  a  well-known  jurist  of  Chicago^  07. 


October  6.— Canon  Goorg 
BawliuBon,  of  Canterbury 
England,  90. . .  Dr.  Abel  \ 
Phelps,  of  New  York,  a 
orthopedic  specialist,  51. 

Octol>er  7.— Ex-Congrea 
man  William  Wallac 
Grout,  of  Vermont,  tML 

October  8.— John  Hal 
Gladstone,  ths  Englis 
scientist,  75  . . . .  Brig.-Gei 
Hugh  H.  Abemethy,  o 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  60. 

October  12.— Frederick  A 
Keener,  a  prominent  dtlie 
of  Denver,  75. 

October  13. — Major  Joh 
F.  O'Brien,  a  well-know 
business  man  of  LonisTill 
and  a  Confederate  veterai 
63 — Dr.  Elvira  Ranier,  u 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  promlnen 
New  York  woman  phys 
cian,  55. . .  .Dr.WlUiam  Bid 
dick  Whitehead,  of  Denvei 
Col..  R  distinguished  phys 
cian  :^d  medical  author,  71 
Octol^r  14. —  Sir  Job: 
Georgu  Bourinot,  clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  « 
ConiuioiiH,  75. 

Octolier  15.— Tlie  Very  Bev.  Monnignor  Connolly, « 
St.  John.  N.  R,  80...  John  A.Dillon,  leading  editorii 
writerof  the  New  York  Evening  IFortJ,  5B....B«ai 
Admiral  Tlionias  0.  Selfridge,  Sr.,  U.S.N.,  retired,  91 
....Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Porter,  U.S.A.,  retired,  64. 

Octoljer  16.— The  Rev.  Frederick  Munson,  a  retire 
Congregational  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  86... 
Col.  CharloH  Anthony,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  vMenui  ( 
the  Civil  War, ...Charles  Henry  Ham,  of  Montclaii 
N.  J.,  formerly  editorial  writer  and  appraiser  in  Ch 

October  IT. — Joseph  A.  Dean,  o!  Xew  York,  ona  of  tk 
pioneers  In  the  linsved  oil  busine)'^,  61!. 

October  18.— Prof.  James  A.  Mitchell,  of  the  tacaltT< 
St.  Mary's  College,  Marj-land,  48. 


CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THE  COAL  STRIKE 
AND   ITS  SETTLEMENT. 


From  the  World  (New  York), 


THE  cutoonlstB  of  the  country  were  at  their  best 
last  month  when  the  coal  strike,  in  its  various 
phases,  was  the  one  topic  that  absorbed  public  attention. 
No  possible  selection  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  these  draw- 
ings can  convey  much  idea  of  the  variety  and  the  clever- 
ness displayed  in  the  work  o(  twenty-five  or  thirty  cari- 
caturists, each  one  of  whom  drew  enough  coal-strike 
cartoons  to  All  up  our  entire  department.  While  the 
cartoonists  almost  invariably  favored  arbitration  of  the 
dispute,  and  represented  in  the  main  the  rights  of  the 


public  rather  than  those  of  either  of  the  cont«8tinK  par- 
ties, their  sj'mpathies  were  overwhelmingly  with  the 
strikers  as  against  the  operators.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  part  of  their  work  showed  good  tem- 
per. Their  udmonitlons  to  the  coal-road  presidents  were 
not  meant  to  be  olTensive  or  to  leave  any  permanent 
sting,  Mr.  Bush,  in  the  cartoon  on  this  page,  expresses 
the  general  sentiment  respecting  the  desirability  of  ar- 
bitration from  all  poiiils  of  view.  This  picture,  we 
hope,  symbolizes  future  harmony  in  the  coal  regions. 
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ROOSBVBLT'a  BtooMi  QAVB.— Fron  tbe  HtTtAd  (New  Tork). 


PrealdetitRooBeTelt  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
the  approTol,  so  far  ae  we  are  aware,  of  every  one  of  the 
newspaper  cartooniata  of  the  country  regardless  of  party 
alSUatioUB.  His  iuterveiitioii  In  the  coal  strike  came  in 
Uie  midst  of  a  season  of  political  campaigning ;  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  an  ungenerous  opposition  to 


ascribe  political  motives  to  the  President.  But  Repub- 
lican, Democratic,  and  independent  newspapers  alike 
have  pTSiaed  his  course  as  manly,  sincere,  and  wholly  to 
the  public  interest,  while  miners  and  operator* 
throughout  were  expressing  themselves  to  tliat  smim 
effect,  when  agreed  upon  nothing  else. 
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"WrO    18    THia    MAN,    MAMMA?      IB    THIS    Lll 

"No,  RoitBv:  THIS  la  dkak  old  Ukcls  8am, 


From  the  Inquirtr  (Philadelphia). 


From  the  Ohio  Stal«  Jburaot  (CalnmbBS^. 
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tTstiUBSui:  "I 


•i  lonRer  that  fellow  can  stand  Itl  "—From  the  Joumoi  (Detroit). 
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From  tb«  OiranItU  (CblcBgo). 
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(Apropos  of  ttie  order  bj-  the  m 


A  TO  NtWCASTI^."- From  the  .ViirthXmtrtMH  (Phllnlelphla), 

I  of  the  new-  Mhlpping  trust  to  buy  60,000  tons  of  coal  In  EDgland.  eatd  to  tuire  been  fo 
the  benefit  "f  the  poor  of  New  York.) 


•«e®. 


K  IT,  TOO?"— From  the  Plain  Iktilrr  (Cleveland). 
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The  F4RMER 


From  the  Ptatn  IkaUr  (C,l«-it\»m\\ . 


CARROLL   D.   WRIGHT:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY  H.   T.    NEVVCOMH. 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago  a  President — wliose 
adininistration,  according  to  the  already 
legistered  d(;cr<'(^  of  the  electorate,  was  soon  to 
bo  succeeded  by  one  dominated  by  political 
principles  radically  different  fn^m  those  to  which 
ho  adhered, — was  confrontctl  by  the  perplex- 
ing necessity  of  choosing  an  officer  who  shoidd 
organize  and  <iirect  a  newly-created  bureau  that 
was  manifestly  sure  to  imi)ress  profoundly  and 
permanently,  the  social  ideals  of  the  American 
j)eople  and  the  political  policies  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  one  man  whose  temperament 
and  training  especially  (Kjuipped  him  for  the 
]K)sition,  and  his  previous  public  services  con- 
spicuously pointed  to  his  ])rei*minent  fitness  ; 
but  he  was  an  earnest  Republican  ;  h(»  had  ad- 
vocated the  jK>licit*s  of  his  ])arty  on  the  stumj), 
and  had  even  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
national  (convention  which  had  nominated  the 
lately  defeated  candidate,  James  (J.  Blaine. 

Thus  although  Colonel  Wright  —  who  had 
then  served  for  twelve  brilliantly  successful 
vears  as  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  the  first  bureau  of  th(?  kind 
created  in  the  world  and  the  model  for  all  that 
have  followed, — was  unmistakably  tlui  man  b(*st 
(jualified  to  serve  as  the  first  federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  it  s(?emed  scarcely  prop(?r  to 
depriv(;  his  State  of  his  services  in  order  that 
he  miglit  hold  for  but  two  or  three  montlis  a 
position  which,  by  all  the  j)recedents  of  the 
'•spoils  *' system,  was  marked  as  one  that  no 
pr(?si<l(?nt  could  refuse  to  cronfer  uj)on  some 
member  of  his  victorious  party.  Hut  those  who 
took  this  view  neither  properly  estimated  the 
strength  of  Colonel  Wriglits  achievements,  nor 
fully  realized  the  clear-sighted  probity  of  the 
Democratic  President-elect.  No  sooner  was  Mr. 
Cleveland  awarcj  of  the  nature  of  (general  Ar. 
thur's  perplexities  than  he  caused  it  to  b(j  made 
known  to  the  latter  that  if  the  place  were  left 
open  until  after  his  inauguration  ho  would  at 
once  appoint  the  Massachu8(»tt«  Republican — 
Colonel  Wright.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
first  time  that  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
unprejudiced  breadth  of  view  of  Colonel  Wright 
liad  overcome  the  scruples  of  partisanship  ;  for 
two  Democratic  governors  of  Massatihusetts,  Will- 
iam Gaston  in  1873  and  Benjamin  V.  Butler  in 
in  1883,  had  denied  the  ambitions  of  their  own 
political  followers,  '  ^nen  prominent  as 


leaders  of  the  labor  movement,  in  order  to  retain 
his  8<irvices  as  the  head  of  the  State  bureau. 

Carroll  Davidson  Wright  occupies  positions 
which  are  unmistakably  unique  in  the  fields  of 
I)ul>lic  education  ;  in  the  official  circles  of  the 
capital  ;  in  the  labor  movement ;  in  the  modern 
trend  of  religious  progress  ;  and  in  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  nation.  Although  he  was  denied 
opportunity  to  enter  college  T)y  ill-health,  which 
followed  his  preparatory  work  and  is.  therefore, 
without  university  training,  he  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  great  demand  as  a  university 
lecturer.  Ho  is  now  president  of  Clark  College, 
the  collegiate  department  of  Clark  L^niversity, 
of  the  Manassas  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Youth,  and  of  the  Ilackley  School  at  Tarrytown, 
X.  Y.  He  is  a  trusttn?  of  the  richlv-endowed 
Carnegie  institution,  and  a  member  of  its  exec- 
utive committe  of  seven  ;  professor  of  statistics 
and  social  economics  in  Columbian  University  ; 
and  honorary  professor  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America ;  while  he  has,  at  different 
times,  delivon^d  courses  of  lectures  at  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Northwestern,  and 
Brown  univ<?rsities,  and  at  Dartmouth  College. 
At  Washington,  Colonel  Wright  has  long  been 
re<'ognized  as  dean  of  the  large  corps  of  able 
and  industrious  workers  in  the  fields  of  sociology. 
economics,  and  statisti^rs. 

(.)ne  phase  of  Colonel  Wriglit's  relation  to  the 
labor  mov(»ment  has  been  expressed  very  clearly 
during  the  course  of  the  President's  efforts  to 
save  the  public  from  the  disaster  of  a  failure  of 
the  anthracite  supply.  The  daily  press  has  not 
faihid  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  his  advice  and 
aid  have  been  sought  at  every  stage.  A  re- 
port was  wanted  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
controversy  and  its  accompanying  conditions ; 
Coh^iel  Wright  was  r(»quested  to  nutke  it,  and, 
tw<»lve  days  later,  it  was  in  the  President's  pos- 
s(»ssion.  A  proposal  of  great  importance  and 
(»xtreme  delicacy  was  to  be  made  to  President 
Mitchell  :  Colonc;l  Wright  was  obviously  the 
most  suitabh*  intennediary.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  lea<lers  of  both  sides  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  arranged  ;  Colonel  Wright  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  his  chief  while  it  was  in  progress, 
and  r(?mained  last,  of  all  those  present,  to  con- 
sider the  outcome  with  him.  A  commission  to 
settle  the  controversy  is  called  into  being  under 
conditions   which    preclude    Colonel    Wright'a 
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Henignntion  as  a  memlter  ;  liut  the  PR'siilential 
will,  and  the  wishcB  of  liotli  jiarticB,  unit*!  in  ile- 
iiianiiinK  that  he  fhall  Ix-ar  to  it  a  relation  that 
iiivolvi'fi  stTvifi'.  itifliii'iK-p,  and  li<inor. 

In  Ppitf  «i  itH  nipid  pn-jia ration,  the  report 
iiTflv  i>orfunctory  and 


porficial    8 

uiiinarv.    hut    a    higica  11  v -arranged, 

jfravo,  am 

Iiliiliisi.phii-al   Ptatfment  of  the   re- 

milt!>    ..f    tt 

cil-iiiriTti'd    iintl    oaiitiinis    in<niirv. 

l'r..l.ftlilv  1 

1   cthiT  iiiHii   i-otilil   hnvi'  completed 

till'  iu(jiiir\ 

with   equHl    iinxnptncsa  or  nucccsa. 

C..1..I1.-1  W 

riglit  Mpprcm-hf.!  it  with   the  entire 

cimfidciic.' 

tmtliof  ih..l.'ad.T«  c.f  the  Htrike  and 

of  the  (iflic 

•rs  .if  the  curpuration!*  cunivrned, — a 

conli>l<-iii'<' 

tthicli  recogniKed  not  onlv  the  inli-g- 

ritv  of  his 

pur]).>se!».  Iiiit    liin   |nisi«'si*i"n    of  tlie 

Btill  rarer  qualities  of  free- 
dom from  prejudice ;  of 
profonnd  <liscretion  ;  of 
readincfis  to  seek  ideals 
Btop-hy-step  thnmgh  paths 
of  practicability  :  of  sym- 
patlietic  perception  :  and  of 
broad  humanity.  Such 
confidence  he  has  long  en- 
joyed, and  it  has  brought 
him  the  personal  frit-nd- 
aliip  alike  of  the  princi{>Bl 
labor  Jeaderw  and  of  many 
cnpitalists  and  real  c«]itain8 
of  induslrv.  As  ihe  head 
of  tlie  Lahiir  Di-iMtrtnient. 
Colonel  Wright  in  bound 
byanol.lination  to  hold  the 
Bcalcp  evenly  iK'twi-en  both 
pailies  to  wage  contractji. 
He  IB  the  i^rtiuan  of  neitlicr 
side  although  bis  xynipa- 
thiee  in  the  continuous 
etruggleoflaborfora  higher 
standard  of  living,  are — 
ttlth  those  of  every  right- 
nimiied  man, — on  ilie  side 
of  the  recipients  of  wagec. 
"^  et  the  warm  heart-  i«  lielil 
in  check  by  a  cool  head. 
and,  like  every  sengihle 
man,  he  reatizeB  that  the 
call  that  iirogri'SB  makes 
upon  industry  muwt  not  be 
greater  than  it  can  hear. 

In  concluding  his  ■■Out- 
line of  I'rHclical  t^iieiology," 
Colonel  AV  right  declares 
bis  conviction  that  there  is 
on  the  way  a  trtie  religious 
revival  that  must  profound- 
ly modify  the  problems 
which  it  has  been  his  life  work  to  study  and  eluci- 
date. IIo  Ixtlieves  that  there  can  be  no  real  solu- 
tion of  the  great  and  varied  questions  that  con- 
front society,  which  does  not  embody  and  enforce 
the  everlasting  principles  of  mutual  obligation 
that  make  up  n>a]  religion,  'l^is  conclusion  is  that 
of  a  de<^ply  spiritual  mind,  yet  o7ie  t-o  which  the 
crudely -supernatural  has  little  meaning  or  at- 
traction. The  son  of  a  Univerealist  clergyman. 
Colonel  Wright  freely  admits  his  admiration  for 
the  magnificent  organization  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  his  appreciation  itC  its  utmng  an<l 
elevating  influence  upon  artisiins  and  wage- 
earners,  lie  has.  for  many  years,  been  an  active 
teacher  in  the  economic  departim-nt  of  the  great 
I  'atholic  CniverBity  at  Washington.    His  church 
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relations  are,  however,  with  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, wliich  he  served  for  three  years  as 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. He  is  now  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  Other  Churches.  In 
Washington  he  has,  not  infrequently,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  liis  denomination. 

What  has  been  enumerated  expresses  but  a 
part  of  Colonel  Wright's  relation  to  the  Intel- 
lectual  life  of  America  ;  to  relate  all,  would  be 
to  tell  the  complete  story  of  public  activities 
that  began  at  an  unusually  early  age  and  have 
been  prosecuted  with  especial  vigor.  He  is,  un- 
questionably, the  foremost  living  statistician  ; 
and,  although  he  disclaims  any  title  to  rank  as 
an  economist,  there  is  no  American  whose  work 
in  that  field  entitles  him  to  a  higher  place.  As 
a  student  of  practical  sociology,  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  his  contributions  to  human  knowl- 
edge are  unequalled.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  as  president  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  a  most  influential  member  ;  he  is 
a  leading  member  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence  Association  ;  a  vice-president  of  the  Amer 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence ;  a  councilor  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  ;  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  He  is  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  and  European  recognition  of  his 
social  services  has  been  evidenced  by  his  elec- 
tion  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Science  of  Russia ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  ;  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Societv  of  Great  Britain. 

To  sociological  literature,  he  has  contributed 
almost  fifty  volumes  of  statistical  reports  of 
great  permanent  value  •,  besides  supervising  the 
completion  of  the  twenty-five  volumes  that  con- 
tain the  results  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Chautauqua  text-book  of  un- 
usual merit  and  interest,  '*  The  Industrial  Evo- 
lution of  the  United  States  ;  '*  and  his  "  Out- 
lines of  Practical  Sociology," — a  volume  of 
modest  dimensions,  but  containing  a  graphic 
and  accurate  description  of  American  society, 
and  the  outlines  of  a  broad  svstem  of  social 
philosophy, — is  used  in  most  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. He  also  directs  and  acts  as  the  chief 
editor  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,"  a  publication  that  appears  every  two 
months  ;  while  the  list  of  his  magazine  articles 
includes  a  large  number  of  titles,  a  wide  range 


of  social  topics,  and,  substantially,  every  con- 
siderable magazine  in  the  United  States.  Colo- 
nel Wright  appears  frequently  on  the  lecture 
platform,  and  has  thus  presented  the  results  of 
his  studies  to  audiences  in,  practically,  every 
important  city  in  the  land. 

Colonel  Wright  is  of  mixed  English-and- 
Scotch  descent,  but  was  born  in  N.ew  Hampshire, 
on  July  25,  1840,  of  American  ancestry  that  dates 
back  to  the  year  1640  and  includes  several  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
a  school-teacher  ;  at  twenty-two,  a  private  soldier 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Volunteers ;  and,  at 
twenty-four,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  active 
service  in  the  Civil  War.  Leaving  the  military 
service  in  1865,  he  resumed  legal  studies  which 
had  Deen  begun  in  1860  ;  was  soon  admitted  to 
practice  ;  and,  making  a  specialty  of  patent  law, 
had  by  1875  acquired  a  practice  worth,  approx- 
imately, $10,000  a  year.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  two  terms, 
during  which  he  secured  the  passage  of  the 
**  Massachusetts  Standard  Policy  "  law  regulating 
insurance  ;  a  measure  requiring  railways  to  run 
cheap  morning-and-evening  suburban  trains  for 
workingmen  ;  and  another,  completely  reorgan- 
izing the  State  militia.  In  1873  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
In  1880  he  had  direct  charge  of  the  Federal 
census  in  Massachusetts,  and,  later,  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  study  the  factory  system  for  the 
Tenth  Census.  Although  he  became  the  federal 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  1885,  he  continued  in 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  for  three 
years,  and  directed  the  State  census  of  1885. 
While  holding  his  present  position  he  had  charge 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  from  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Porter  in  1893,  to  1897,  when  it  was  prac- 
tically completed  and  he  was  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility at  his  own  request.  During  the 
same  time,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  special 
commission  of  three  which  investigated  the  Pull- 
man strike  of  1894  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
sequently-repealed law  of  October  1,  1888.  This 
record  of  achievement  is  that  of  one  who  has  not 
slackened  the  pace  of  his  endeavor,  and  is  now 
probably  in  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  life. 

The  official  bureau  organized  and  directed  by 
Colonel  Wright  has  been  most  successful.  For 
special  investigations  he  has  been  able  to  enlist, 
from  time  to  time,  the  most  eminent  American 
students  of  the  particular  social  relations  in- 
volved. It  numb<T8  among  its  regular  em- 
ployees men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  its 
field,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  acquired  their 
training  through  their  service  there.  Its  pres- 
ent chiirf  clerk — whose  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  statistics  is  unexcelled, — entered  its  service 
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as  a  youth,  and  in  the  lowest  rank.  The  pres- 
ent treasurer  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  ;  the 
chief  statistician  who  directed  the  population 
inquiries  of  the  Twelfth  Census  ;  the  assistant 
statistician  of  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  one  of  the  assistant  directors 
now  planning  the  Philippine  census  ;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
of  New  York  City  ;  and  many  other  men  of  dis- 
tinction who  are  now  performing  practical  social 
services  of  great  utility,  are  *'  graduates  "  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  best  expression  of 
Colonel  Wright's  qualities  as  an  executive  is  the 
high  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  under  his 
supervision,  its  large  volume,  and  the  relatively 
small  expense  incurred.  He  has  that  chief  re- 
quisite of  a  successful  modern  administrator, 
ability  to  delegate  work  and  to  avoid  wasting 
his  own  energy  on  details.  Thus  he  always  has 
time  for  whatever  really  demands  his  attention. 

Colonel  Wright's  official  career  under  four 
Republican  Presidents,  and  during  eight  years 
of  Democratic  rule,  has  not  failed  to  have  its 
occasional  difficulties  and  perplexing  situations  ; 
it  is,  however,  a  characteristic  fact  that  his  calm 
philosophy  and  unostentatious  but  persistent 
self-reliance  have  enabled  him  to  meet  them  so 
unflinchingly  and  overcome  them  with  so  much 
apparent  ease  that  they  liave  seemed  not  to 
exist.  The  strike  of  1 894  supplied  one  of  these 
situations  ;  but  he  refused  to  temper  his  report 
in  any  degree,  and  spoke  the  truth,  as  he  saw^ 
it,  with  such  unfaltering  clearness  and  manifest 
conviction  that  criticism  was  speedily  baffled,  and 
even  those  who  appeared  aggrieved  at  the  outset 
soon  either  admitted  the  validity  of  his  conclu- 
sions or  wisely  withdrew  all  show  of  opposition. 

Colonel  Wright  speaks  so  clearly  and  so  freely 
that  there  need  be  little  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  direct  and  simple  tenets  of  his  social 
philosophy.  It  is  one  of  balanced  optimism 
springing  from  a  reasoned  and  deeply-rooted 
trust  in  the  essential  beneficence  of  the  all-per- 
vading and  unceasing  Divine  purpose  which  he 
perceives,  written  largely  in  the  history  of  all 
ages  and  all  society.  He  places  religion  ahead 
of  all  other  social  influences,  while  asserting 
that  it  must  progress  as  men  progress,  and  be 
refined  and  spiritualized  as  the  ideals  of  hu- 
manity become  more  elevated  and  spiritual.  He 
proclaims,  as  next  in  importance,  the  gospel  of 
individual  effort  ;  the  doctrine  tliat  personal  im- 
provement sought  and  obtained  by  means  con- 
sistent with  ethical  principles  must  lead  to  gen- 
eral advancement.  Flis  ])road  eclecticism  finds 
philosophical  socialism  fraught  with  an  impor- 
tant message  to  mankind  :  but  he  regards  it  as 
most  valuable,  as  a  criticism  which  points  out 


the  blemishes  in  the  present  system.  The  latter 
is  to  be  developed  and  improved,  but  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  divinely-appointed  evolution  and  cannot 
be  superseded  by  any  man-made  formula.  There 
is  no  universal  remedy  ;  no  panacea  for  social 
ills:  but  there  is,  and  must  always  be.  a  trend 
toward  improved  conditions.  ITiese  are  some 
of  the  broader  generalizations.  Some  of  his  more 
specific  conclusions  may  be  hastily  sketched. 
Labor  and  capital  both  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, and  the  former  can  demand  with  per- 
fect propriety  the  privilege  of  <*  collective  bar- 
gaining." For  capital  to  deny  this  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  for  a  labor  union  to  insist  on 
meeting  the  individual  security-holders  of  a 
corporation,  or  the  several  members  of  a  firm. 
Labor  controversies  should  be  avoided  by  in- 
telligent bargaining,  which  implies  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  mutual  relations  ;  but  if.  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  humanity,  they  occur, 
their  settlement  should  be  sought  by  conciliation 
or  mediation.  This  implies  that  employees  and 
employers  shall  meet  face-to-face,  on  a  common 
l^asis  :  each  desiring  to  deal  with  perfect  equity, 
mutually  recognizing  the  integrity  and  manliness 
of  both.  Arbitration  is,  relatively,  cumbersome, 
because  it  submits  the  decision  of  a  trade  ques- 
tion of  possibly  fundamental  importance  to  a 
third  party  :  but  when  other  means  fail  it  is,  in 
its  voluntary  form,  an  eminently  civilized  re- 
course. Compulsory  arbitration  would  lead  to 
results  more  disastrous  than  follow  strikes  or 
lockouts.  It  would  mean  the  enforcement  of 
wage-rates  that  might  be  destructive  to  capital, 
or  the  evasion  of  the  law\  on  the  one  hand  :  or 
driving  men  to  their  labor  by  force,  on  the  other. 
The  problem  of  labor  is  a  continuing  one.  which 
can  never  be  finally  settled  ;  which  must  ever 
develop  new  phases  and  difficulties  ;  its  friction 
can  be  moderated,  but  not  eliminated.  The 
parties  to  labor  controversies,  like  those  to  all 
contests  between  intelligent  beings,  invariably 
claim  that  they  stand  for  vital  principles.  In 
this  contention  they  are  sincere,  but  mistaken. 
Thus,  in  the  report  on  the  anthracite  strike, 
(^olonel  Wright  was  able  to  say  that  although  the 
difference  in  point  of  view  had  led  to  appar- 
ently-conflicting statements,  these  were  the  con- 
sequences of  position,  and  not  of  a  desire  to 
mislead.  The  fact  that  labor  unions  exist,  and 
that  workingmen  can  and  do  strike,  is  j)roof  of 
the  growth  of  intelligence  :  when  int<»lligenc(»  is 
yet  greater,  differences  will  be  settled  without 
resort  to  industrial  warfare.  In  the  meantime, 
labor  unions  should  be  incorporated  ;  they  should 
develop  a  higher  average  of  leadersliip  :  and 
employers  should  be  much  more  considerate  of 
t\w  rights  and  welfare  of  employees. 
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NOW  that  tho  groat  coal  strikt?  lias  been 
settled,  it  is  int(»resting  to  iiKjuiro  how 
the  end  was  reached,  and  what  it  means.  It 
means  much  more  than  the  mere  resumption  of 
coal  production  and  relief  of  th<^  fuel  famine. 
Important  as  that  is,  the  true  significance  of  th(^ 
settlement,  and  of  the  method  employed  in 
bringing  it  about,  is  much  broader  and  more 
far-reaching.  The  greatest  event  affecting  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  history  of 
America  was  the  agreement  to  submit  t\m  coal 
strike  to  an  arbitration  tribunal  aj)pointi;d  by 
the  President  of  th(^  United  States.  It  marked 
a  distinct  step  forward  ;  and  it  is  not  too  opti- 
mistic to  say  that  the  precedent  now  (Established 
is  likely  to  go  very  far  toward  making  great  and 
prolonged  strik(>8  well-nigh  impossibh*  in  the 
future.  Both  capital  and  labor  have  learned  a 
most  wholesome  lesson  ;  capital,  more  esp(»cially, 
for  reasons  which  1  shall  hereinafter  8Ugg(?st 

Every  great  exampU?  and  every  gr<>at  action 
involves  the  breaking  of  precedents.  One  of  the 
finest  phases  of  American  life — whether  in  litera- 
ture, art,  invention,  industrialism,  finance,  or 
civics, — is  the  spirit  which  refuses  to  admit  that 
a  thing  cannot  be  done  because  it  has  never  been 
done  before.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that 
there  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  at  Washington 
a  man  whose  intrepidity  gives  him  almost  a  fond- 
ness for  breaking  precedents  and  striking  down 
traditions,  provided  they  are  ])reced(?nt8  and 
traditions  which  stand  in  the  wav  of  wholesome 
achievement.  Many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advisers 
thought  he  made  a  great  mistaken  by  setting  out 
as  a  strike-settler  ;  the  President,  in  their  opinion, 
had  enough  on  his  hands  in  discharging  his 
constitutional  duties  as  head  of  the  state  and  his 
traditional  duties  as  chief  of  a  great  political 
party,  without  hunting  trouble  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  not  very-well-kept  secret  at  Washington  that, 
for  a  time,  the  President's  mentors  were  divided 
into  two  camps  on  this  question, — one  urging 
him  to  pull  out  and  stand  upon  his  record  of  an 
honest,  though  futile  effort,  after  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  White  House  confenmce  ;  and  the 
other  urging  him  to  go  ahead  despite  constitu- 
tional rocks  and  political  torpedoes. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect that,  among  the  latter  party,  was  none  other 
than  the  President  himself.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  giv^ing  up  the  job.      He  lis- 


tened patiently  enough  to  those  who  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  business  ;  the 
hazards  of  playing  with  the  fires  of  capital's  sen- 
sitiveness and  labor's  suspiciousness ;  but  he 
went  ahead,  just  the  same.  It  is  almost  a  pity — 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us  who  love  to 
study  the  game, — that  the  strike  was  settled  : 
for  it  would  doubtless  have  been  most  delightful 
to  watch  and  see  how  far  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  go,  and  by  what  route.  It  might,  also, 
have  been  rather  thrilling.  One  thing  is  very 
certain  ;  if  the  strike  had  gone  on,  and  serious 
disorder  had  occurred  in  the  coal  fields,  and  fed- 
(iral  troops  were  needed  to  restore  order, — the 
bluecoats  would  have  been  on  hand  ;  under  their 
orders,  no  trifling  would  have  been  permitted. 
One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  maxims,  "Don*thit  till 
you  have  to  ;  but,  when  you  do  hit,  hit  hard," 
would  have  found  practical  application  here. 

But  the*  strike  has  been  settled,  and  President 
Roosevelt  is  cmtitled  to,  and  is  getting,  a  large 
share  of  th(»  credit.  Most  people  say,  "The 
I'resident  settled  it !  "  It  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  he  helped.  At  this  juncture,  it 
is  worth  while  to  let  the  eye  glance  rapidly 
backward  for  a  moment.  It  is  too  long  a  tale 
to  be  told  here — the  origin,  progress,  and  path- 
ology of  th(;  mental  disease  which  had  seized 
upon  the  managers  of  the  coal  railways.  They 
had  this  disease,  and,  apparently,  there  was  no 
one  that  could  cure  them.  Pride  of  opinion, 
obstinacy,  arrogance,  childishness,  inability  to 
sympathize  with  the  interests  of  other  people,  or 
even  to  comprehend  how  their  own  were  to  be 
best  served  ;  a  tendency  to  misunderstand  every- 
thing and  every  one,  and  to  browbeat  all  who 
would  not  agree  with  them,  were  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  disorder  which  the  public 
saw  most  of.  Senator  Hanna  and  the  Civic 
Federation  tried  to  ward  off  the  malady  ;  but, 
in  the  end,  only  aggravated  it.  Mr.  Hanna  had 
settled  the  strike  of  1900  for  political  reasons, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  meddle  this 
time.  N'arious  well-meaning  outsiders  offered 
their  good  offices,  but  were  rebuffed.  Philan- 
thropists, governors,  and  more  Senators  tried 
their  hands,  but  failed. 

Late  in  August,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  there  was  general  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  soon  settle  the  strike. 
He  had  organized   what  is  known  as  the  coal 
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trust,  and  Morganized  corporations  controlled 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  output.  Hence,  no 
one  doubted  that  the  great  financier  had  power 
to  call  the  strike  off  whenever  he  chose  by  the 
simple  process  of  calling  up  a  few  railway  presi- 
dents on  the  telephone  and  giving  them  their 
orders  in  suflBciently  large  doses.  But  when  Mr. 
Morgan  caused  the  announcement  lo*  be  indi- 
rectly made  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
strike  and  did  not  intend  to  interfere,  there  was 
widespread  and  keen  disappointment.  People 
at  once  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan did  not  settle  the  strike  because  he  did 
not  want  to,  and  abusive  letters  bv  the  hundred 
poured  in  upon  him. 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
trying  to  settle  the  strike  all  the  time.  Since 
returning  from  Europe  he  has  done  little  else. 
Even  he  was  at  once  surprised  to  find  how  diflS- 
cult  a  task  it  was.  By  this  time  the  hallucina- 
tions of  the  railway  presidents  were  chronic  and 
painful.  It  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that  they 
sincerely  believed  they  were  right  in  their  con- 
tention that  the  miners'  union  was  a  wretched, 
irresponsible,  and  lawless  organization  ;  that  it 
maintained  the  strike  through  intimidation ; 
and  that  they, — the  railway  presidents, — had  be- 
come, through  circumstances,  the  champions  of 
the  sacred  right  of  men  to  work  when  thoy  wish 
to  work  and  somebody  is  ready  to  hire  them. 
''  Let  us  alone,  and  we  will  win  out,"  was  the  plea 
which  Mr.  Morgan  heard  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Baer  and  his  associates  at  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  *'  All  we  need  is  suflBcient 
protection,  and  we'll  break  the  strike.  An  im- 
portant principle  is  at  stake  ;  so,  let  us  alone."  _ 

Time  and  time  again  Mr.  Morgan  endeavored 
to  secure  some  slight  recession  from  this  attitude 
which  would  make  a  settlement  possible.  The 
railway  presidents  were  as  a  stone  wall.  They 
had  become  almost  fanatical.  They  knew  that 
if  Mr.  Morgan  were  to  throw  aside  every  other 
consideration  and  rush  on  to  a  settlement,  at 
any  cost,  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  ;  but  they 
felt  that  he  would  not  go  to  this  extreme.  They 
knew  that  ho  is,  essentially,  a  peacemaker  ;  that 
he  abhors,  abovt*  all  things,  quarrels  between 
large  interests  in  the  financial  world.  In  the 
coal  fields  manv  interests  were  involved,  and 
some  of  these  stood  by  Mr.  Baer, — a  great  num- 
ber of  capitalists  and  high  officials  of  banks  and 
railways  whom  Mr.  Baer  and  his  associates  had 
been  able  to  convince  that  their  view  was  the  right 
one,  and  that  in  the  battle  was  involved  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  would  be  cowardly  to  sacrifice. 
Then  Mr.  Morgan,  for  a  long  time,  found  settle- 
ment impossible  within  the  limits  of  action  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  respect.     He 


could  not  afford  a  clash  of  interests,  and  he 
could  not  attempt  to  use  his  power  as  that  of  a 
dictator  as  long  as  these  other  interests  stood 
out.  Besides,  at  every  turn,  Messrs.  Baer,  et  al., 
begged  for  '*  a  little  more  time,  and  we'll  break 
the  strike." 

Things  drifted  thus  till  President  Roosevelt 
decided  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  and  called 
the  now-famous  conference  at  the  temporary 
White  House.  Apparently,  this  conference  was 
a  failure  ;  it  resulted  in  nothing,  unless  it  was  a 
widening  of  the  breach.  But,  actually,  this  con- 
ference was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  set 
in  motion  the  molecules  in  men's  brains  which 
produce  the  mightiest  effects  in  tliis  world.  It 
brought  on  "the  psychological  moment,"  — a  mo- 
ment which  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  alert  allies, 
partners  Bacon,  Steele,  and  Perkins,  were  quick 
to  perceive  and  take  advantage  of.  Some  of  the 
events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession  may 
be  thus  listed  : 

1.  Governor  Stone  ordered  out  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia. 

2.  Mr.  Morgan  told  the  operators  that  with 
this  ample  protection  they  must  "make  good" 
by  mining  coal  or  admit  that  they  had  lost  the 
battle. 

3.  Reports  from  the  coal  fields  indicated  that 
the  presence  of  troops  added  none  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  at  work. 

4.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  miners'  union,  called 
meetings  of  the  locals,  which  unanimously  de- 
cided against  acceptance  of  President  Roosevelt's 
suggestion  of  a  return  to  work,  relying  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  President  to  secure  justice  for  them, 
and  voted  to  continue  the  strike  to  the  end. 

The  intolerant  tone  of  the  railway  presidents 
in  their  conference  with  President  Roosevelt 
displeased  the  country,  and  greatly  strengthened 
Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  bearing  was  dignified  and 
respectful.  Men  who  had  taken  the  operators' 
side  of  the  controversy  said  such  manners 
"spoiled  their  case."  Among  the  men  of  great 
influence  within  the  coal  corporations  who  were 
provoked  at  the  manner  in  which  the  railway 
presidents  had  borne  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was  Mr.  Cassatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway.  Up  to  this 
time,  Mr.  Cassatt  had  been  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator ;  only  recently  returned  from  his  long 
summer  vacation,  he  was  not  in  full  touch  with 
the  situation.  His  sympathies  leaned  naturally 
to  the  operators'  side,  but  he  did  not  regard 
himself  as  occupying  a  position  of  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  question.  But  Mr.  Morgan 
thought  otherwise.  Control  of  the  Reading 
Railway  having  virtually  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.   Morgan  as  voting  trustee  to  the  Penn- 
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Bylvania  Railway,  and  the  Reading  being  a  large 
iTiiner  and  shipper  of  coal,  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  Mr.  (^assatt  to  join  in  settling  the 
Btrike. 

Impressed  by  the  chain  of  events  which  imme. 

d lately  followed  the  White   House  conference, 

as  well  as  by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  Mr. 

<*a88att   at   last   bestirred   himself.     He  visited 

Now  York,  and  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr. 

Morgan.    This  was  on  October  7.    That  moment 

marked  th<j  beginning  of  the  end.     As  soon  as 

Morgan  and  Cassatt  came  to  an  understanding, 

tho  d(«idl<)ck  in  i\w  coal  region  was  doomed  ; 

from  this  on  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  and 

method.     There  imnu'diaU'ly  followed  the  effort 

of  »SenaU)r8  Tlatt  and  Quay  and  (Jovernor  Odell 

to  iMHJure  a  H<atlement. — an  effort  which  might 

have  HUcceeded  but  for  injudicious  use  of  threats 

by  the  SeiiaUirn. 

Tlio  next  Hti'p  was  thi^  visit  of  Secretary  of 
War  Hoot  to  Mr.  Morgan  on  thi^  llth.  Mr.  Root 
went  at  the  retjiieHt  of  President  Roosevelt, — 
tn  preneiit  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and,  through  Mr. 
Morgan,  to  all  the  interests  involved,  some  of 
tlie  aHp4M'tH  of  the  situation  as  it  was  viewed  at 
WiMiliington,  and  tlie  programme  of  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  it.  as  already  outlined  in  the 
Ih'Ht  part  of  tliis  article.  The  President  could 
not  liav(«  had  a  better  emissary.  Masterful,  in- 
tellectual, practiral  ;  always  driving  straight  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  ;  f(»rtile  of  plans  for  get- 
ting ovi«r  tli  111c III ti<^H  and  to  results  is  Elihu  Root. 
The  gn«at  llnancier  and  the  great  War  Secretary 
hiimIi^  progn«ss.  The  former  proclaimed  himself 
reatly  antl  abh*  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which 
had  bound  up  the  labor  and  the  production  of 
\\\\\  anthracite  llelds  ;  he  felt  his  responsibility 
In  the  public,  to  society,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  nhirk  it..  The  latter  pointed  out  the 
way.  It  waM  arbitration  under  the  auspices  of 
\\\n  eltlnr 

That  WMH  Saturday.  TIh»  n<'xt  day  Mr.  Cassatt 
lieht  Mr  liaiw-  of  the  Keading  flying  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gMM  by  wpecial  train.  All  that  Sunday  telephones 
weh«  throlihing  through  the  East  as  financiers 
talked  to  railway  chiefs.  Monday  all  met  in 
New  York  ftir  consultation.  As  theretofore, 
eiiunNidrt  wi're  dlvi<led.  Some  were  for  fighting 
it  out  ;  Honti*  for  setthmient  by  posting  notices 
olTerlng  a  ntnall  increase  of  wages  ;  others,  for 
other  niittht)dH.  Ihit  now  there  was  a  master- 
mind and  a  uinHtitrwill  among  them  ;  it  was  Mr. 
Morgan.  lie  dictattHl  t4»rms  ;  he  decided  upon 
the  plan.  The  brain  of  Klihu  Root  had  supplied 
the  idea  ;  the  jMiwerof  Pierpont  Morgan  clothed 
it  with  lif(». 

Probably  Mr.  Morgan  never  before  appeared 
so  largiv      it  was  one  of  the  crowning  moments 


of  his  life.  For  weeks  he  had  labored  along  the 
road  to  it.  The  money  in  the  coal  business  he 
cared  not  a  rap  for, — a  few  millions,  more  or  less, 
were  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  But  he  did 
care  for  his  prestige  and  fame  as  a  conservator 
of  industrial  peace  ;  he  did  care  for  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  trustee  of  great  interests  ;  millions 
of  men,  and  millions  of  monev,  demanded  of 
him  action  and  wisdom.  He  had  his  way,  and 
it  was  the  right  way.  Steel  trust,  nor  shipping 
trust,  nor  any  other  great  triumph  in  the  field  of 
finance,  will  ever  reflect  so  much  honor  upon  Mr. 
Morgan  as  this  unselfish  and  patriotic  achieve- 
ment. 

He  had  not  only  done  a  great  thing,  but  he 
now  proceeded  to  make  it  known  in  a  big  way. 
Instead  of  having  the  proposal  to  arbitrate  an- 
nounced at  his  bank,  w^ith  himself  inevitably 
looming  in  the  background  as  the  creator  of  it, 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  down  in  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acts  he  had  not 
relished  ;  the  attack  upon  Northern  Securitiea 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  onslaught  upon  him.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  littleness  in  this  great  hour. 
So  he  telephoned  for  a  special  train,  and  was 
soon  speeding  to  the  national  capital.  As  1  saw 
him  walk  into  the  AVhite  House,  with  Mr.  Root, 
to  place  the  fruit  of  his  power  and  labor  before 
the  young  President, — as  if  it  were  a  peace-offer- 
ing and  a  pledge  of  good  citizenship,  and  of 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  society, — I  thought 
the  scene  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  drama  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

This  was  not  the  last  chance  Mr.  Morgan  had 
to  do  good  work  in  ending  the  strike.  The 
limitations  placed  upon  the  selection  of  arbiters 
were  regarded  by  President  Roosevelt  as  some- 
what too  narrow.  He  wished  to  broaden  them 
by  minor  changes  and  by  adding  two  names  to 
the  list.  When  the  presidents  of  the  coal  roads 
received  this  suggestion  from  the  President 
they  flouted  it.  They  were  unwilling  to  have 
an  "  i "  dotted  or  a  •*  t "  crossed  in  the  proposi- 
tion, as  they  had  agreed  to  it.  If  there  were  to 
be  any  changes  they  would  repudiate  the  whole 
business.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Morgan  stepped  in  ; 
he  took  charge  ;  he  sent  his  partners,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Bacon,  to  Wasliington,  instructed 
to  adjust  tlie  differences..  The  result  is  known 
to  the  country.  A  n  arbitration  commission  was 
agreed  upon,  and  announced,  and  the  strike 
came  to  an  end  with  the  acquiescence  of  a  dele- 
gate convention  of  miners  held  at  Wilkesbarre 
on  October  21.  Had  not  Mr.  Morgan  com- 
pelled the  operators  to  accept  this  compromise, 
the  fat  would  have  been  in  the  fire  ;  for  Presi- 
dent Mitcliell  was  determined,  should  the  com- 
promise fail,  to  demand  for  the  miners  an  arbi- 
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tration  board  selected  by  President  Roosevelt 
without  any  restrictions  whatever. 

Press  and  public  have  praised  President  Roose- 
velt alike  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace,  and 
for  the  care  which  he  exercised  in  making  up 
his  commission.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
Had  the  President  failed,  he  would  not  have  had 
as  many  of  critics  as  he  now  has  of  eulogists  ; 
but  they  would  have  made  more  noise.  The 
idea  of  the  coal-company  people  in  proposing 
that  men  of  certain  described  vocations  or  pro- 
fessions be  named  was  not  an  attempt  to  <^  pack 
the  jury,"  but  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  selection 
of  too  many  philanthropists,  prelates,  theorists, 
sociologists,  and  such.  Those  people  have  too 
much  heart,  and  not  enough  head,  for  the  cold 
realities  of  business  ;  and,  after  all, — from  the 
operators'  view-point, — this  is  a  business  question. 

Of  the  capacity  and  impartiality  of  the  tribunal 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson, 
of  the  United  States  army,  knows  what  disci- 
pline is  and  has  a  proper  respect  for  it ;  but,  as 
an  engineer-oflScer  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
such  public  works  as  river-and -harbor  improve- 
ments, and  other  government  construction,  he 
has  acquired  personal  knowledge  of  the  labor 
question  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint. 
Hon.  George  Gray,  of  Delaware,  is  well  known 
as  lawyer.  Senator,  and  federal  judge  ;  he  has  the 
judicial  temperament,  and,  in  character  and  at- 
tainments, is  an  ideal  arbitrator  in  anv  cause 
requiring  breadth  of  view  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation. Edward  Parker,  statistician  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  is  an  expert  student  of  the 
coal  industry.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
ascribe  bias  to  him  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  part  owner  of  a  coal-trade  journal  which, 
in  the  past,  has  espoused  the  opt'rators'  side  of 
the  controversy  ;  but  every  one  who  knows  him 
believes  him  capable  of  a  perfectly  fair  judgment. 
Thomas  H.  Watkins,  of  Scranton,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  member  of  a  coal-mining  firm,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
operators  upon  the  commission.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Watkins  is  as  unprejudiced  as  any  one 
could  wish  ;  he  knows  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion practically,  for  in  his  youth  he  worked  in 
a  coal  mine,  arid  was  afterward  an  employer  of 
miners.  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  })rolato  who  has  made  a 
study  of  industrial  questions,  and  whose  sym- 
pathies are  known  to  be  warm  for  the  miners  of 
his  own  section  of  tlu^  country.  Edgar  E.  Clark, 
chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  is  the 
representative  of  organ iz(»d  labor  ;  he  was  a 
brakeman  on  Western  railroads,  and  has  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  labor  conditions. 


It  is  a  well-balanced  tribunal.  If  tendencies 
or  bias  could  be  justly  ascribed  to  any  of  the 
members,  Clark  and  Spalding  would  be  set  down 
as  leaning  toward  the  miners  ;  Parker  and  Wat- 
kins to  the  owners  ;  with  Gray  and  Wilson  as 
wholly  neutral. 

One  highly  important  result  may  come  from 
this  arbitration  ;  and  that  is  judgment  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  union  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  dealt  with.  By  proposing  to  abide 
by  the  tribunal's  verdict  as  to  *'  all  issues  *'  the 
operators  bind  themselves  to  recognize  the  union, 
should  the  commission  so  decide.  As  this  article 
is  written  the  commission  was  not  organized  ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  for  it  to  dispose  of  the 
question  of  wages  without  attempting  a  solution 
of  the  vital  and  controlling  problem  in  the  an- 
thracite field, — which  is,  the  relations  which  the 
organizations  of  the  miners  are  to  have  with  the 
companies.  It  is  only  by  deciding  this  question, 
and  compelling  obedience,  that  a  permanent 
peace  can  be  secured.  The  operators  have  re- 
fused to  have  any  dealings  with  the  union,  or 
with  its  president,  John  Mitchell.  To  them  their 
reasons  may  seem  valid  ;  but  men  like  the  writer, 
— who  know  Mr.  Mitchell  personally,  and  who 
have  studied  the  methods  of  his  organization, — 
are  unable  to  discover  any  good  argument  against 
recognition  and  close  working  relations.  Tlie 
union  is  conservative  and  fair  ;  it  is  led  by  men 
of  great  ability  and  moderation  ;  its  aim  is-  not 
to  fight  owners,  but  to  aid  them  in  maintaining 
discipline  and  stability.  With  a  pretty  full 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  I  unhesitatingly  de- 
clare that,  if  six  or  eight  months  ago  the  rail- 
way managers  had  set  out  to  make  use  of  the 
union  as  a  cooperative  agent  in  the  task  of 
handling  labor  with  the  least  possible  friction, 
there  not  only  need  not  have  been  a  strike,  but 
by  this  time  the  amicable  relations  between  the 
companies  and  the  organizations  of  the  men 
would  be  giving  such  satisfaction  that  the  em- 
ployers would  not  consent  to  a  return  to  the  old 
conditions.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  soft-coal 
operators  of  the  West  who  have  found  industrial 
peace  through  close  relations  with  the  same  or- 
ganizations. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  result  of 
this  great  arbitration  will  be  a  permanent  and 
scientific  solution  of  the  problem  along  thes(» 
lines.  Should  the  President's  tribunal  fail  so 
to  decide,  I  believe  the  corporations  th(Miiselves 
will  soon  need  cooperation  ;  for  it  is  true  that 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  believes  in  organized  labor. 
and  does  not  believe  that  the  right  of  combina- 
tion should  be  enjoyed  by  capital  while  it  is 
denied  to  labor. 
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SEATED  in  a  largo  willow-rocker  noar  the 
window  in  strike  L(»ad<iuartors  in  AVilkes- 
barre  was  a  full-faced,  cl<»an-sliav(Mi  man,  with 
deep-set,  luminous  t^yes,  a  firm  mouth  and  a  high 
forehead,  with  the  brown, — almost  black, — hair 
brushed  carelessly  back  on  the  right  side,  as  if 
by  the  fingers.  A  frock  coat,  high  collar,  and  a 
black  tie  large  enough  to  almost  hide  tlie  white 
of  the  shirt  gave  to  the  ligure  the  appearance  of 
a  priest.  At  the  moment, — it  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning, — each  feature  of  the  face  expressed 
serious  tliouglit,  if  not  worry,  with  now  and  then 
a  flash  very  near  to  m(»lancholv.  In  his  liands 
was  a  colored  cardboard,  characteristic  of  the 
illustrated  Sunday  newspap(»r  suj>plement.  As 
he  turned  tin*  card])oard  around  sl(>wlv,  he  traced 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  its  ])lack-dotted  lines,  only 
stopping  long  enough  now  and  then  to  ])ite  ot! 
the  end  of  a  half-smoked,  half-chewed  cigar. 
Scattered  over  the  floor,  as  if  discarded  in  impa- 
tience, piled  under  the  small  table  and  stacked 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  covering  the  bureau 
and  protruding  from  its  drawers,  were  news- 
papers In-  the  score.  Clipj)ings  lay  on  the  tables 
am<mg  government  rep<>rts,  volumes  treating  of 
various  phases  of  the  coal  industry,  hurriedly- 
assorted  mail,  and  here  and  there  a  novel  whost^ 
title  recalled  treatm<*nts  of  certain  labor  prob- 
lems. The  scissors  wen^  laid  aside,  the  pieces  cut 
from  the  cardboard  w(»r(^  fastened  together  by 
bending  thcnr  corners,  and  the  whole  was  set 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  It  rei>res(Mited  Al)raham 
Lincoln  standing  im  a  platform,  with  one  hand 
holding  outstretched  a  scroll  and  with  the  other 
raised  in  command.  Beneath,  looking  up  to  the 
figure,  with  great  joy  depicted  on  their  faces, 
were  two  negroes  half-rising  from  the  ground, 
and  with  the  shackles  falling  from  their  liands 
and  feet.  Under  a  j)ictorial  representation  of 
inarching  troops  wen*  the  words  "  A  Race  Set 
Free  and  the  (^nmtrv  at  Peace." 

The  man  who  had  engaged  in  a  task  usually 
associated  with  the  ]>astimes  of  a  child  was  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Unit(»d  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

•'  Capital  and  labor  will  lK)th  be  sorely  wound- 
ed l>efore  they  work  out  their  prop(T  relations,*' 
he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  near  tlie  window. 
"I  am  not  a  Socialist,  and  do  not  believe  in 
Socialism.  I  do  not  In^lieve  it  would  Ix*  best  for 
the  State  to  own  and  ojK»rate  her  coal  mines.      1 


am  a  strict  trade-unionist.  I  believe  in  progress 
slowlv, — bv  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution. 
1  b(»lieve  a  bt^tter  dav  is  in  store  for  the  Amen- 
can  workingman,  but  it  has  to  come  through  no 
radical  change  in  the  organization  of  human 
society.  It  must  come  on(^  step  at  a  time,  and 
through  a  slow  upward  movement,  by  his  own 
efforts.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  all  things 
at  once,  is  the  way  a  better  state  will  be  ushered 
in.  I  know  there  are  those  in  the  United  Mine 
Work(»rs  of  America  who  believe  in  an  early 
realization  of  a  new  social  state,  where  all  men 
an*  to  ]>e  economically  equal.  But  such  mem- 
})ers  are  in  the  minority.  The  principle  that 
governs  (mr  organization  is  that  of  trade-union- 
ism, pure  and  simple, — of  labor's  joint  bargain- 
ing with  capital  for  a  fair  share  of  that  which 
labor  helps  to  produce.  We  believe  in  securing 
this  by  ])eaceable  means, — through  arbitration, 
if  possible. — an<l,  if  not  in  this  way,  then  by  the 
only  remaining  way  left  to  us." 

It  was  suggested  that  many  of  labor's  most 
intricatt^  and  harassing  problems  might  be  solved 
if  there  were  an  intelligent  supervision  and  di- 
r(»ction  of  the  great  stream  of  immigration  year- 
ly coming  to  the  United  States.  *' Instead  of 
waiting  until  this  stream  chokes  up  the  mining 
industry  with  an  over-supply  of  labor,  why  do 
not  the  United  Mine  Workers  aim  to  control  it 
when  it  first  reaches  this  country,  directing  it 
into  the  sources  of  demand  intelligently  and  ra- 
tionallv  ? ''  he  was  asked. 

'•  This  stream  of  immigration,"  he  replied, 
<*  must  flow  somewhere.  If  it  is  not  into  the 
mining  industry,  then  into  some  other  industry, 
when*  its  temporary  evil  result*  will  be  just  as 
evident.  T  iiou]>t  if  there  could  be  any  such 
control.  The  labor  problem  is  a  national  one, — 
not  local. — and  we  must  have  consideration  for 
the  American  workingman  in  other  industries  as 
well  as  in  mining.  No  matter  in  what  direction 
this  immigration  is  turned  in  this  country,  the 
same  problem  is  presented — a  tendency  to  the 
lowering  of  wages.  I  b<»lieve  the  only  way  to 
solve  this  is  to  organize  la]>()r  so  that  this  tenden- 
cv  will  be  checked, — to  have  the  American  work- 
inguian  enfon^e  a  living  standard  of  wages,  for 
less  than  which  no  laborer  should  work." 

As  to  the  ])ersonal  side  of  his  life, — the  in- 
fluences that  have  made  marked  impressions  in 
forming    his    character    and    ideas. — President 
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Mitchell  is  retirent.     lie  dot's  not  recall  tliat     lalwr  "agitator,"  as  he  was  cominonly  called. - 


any  books  in  particular  have  given  a  direction 
to  his  tlioufjhtfl,  ftlthminh  he  romcmhera  having: 
been  much  inipn^ssed  liy  Sjiencer's  "Social 
Statics"  and  licllHiuy'B  '•  Jjooking  Backward." 
He  has  liwn  a  VDrarious  reader  from  youtli  up. 
No  one  acquainted  with  tho  lahor  leader — 


>f  a  decade  or  mure  apo  who  1ms  Imd  a  chise 
insig:lit  into  the  methods  of  the  man  Ht  the  head 
of  tlie  T'nitod  iMine  "Workers,  can  doul.t  tliat 
John  Miti-lu'll  is  a  new  type  of  labor  leader.  He 
is  not  a  demagogue  ;  a  haranguor  ;  a  typical 
airjtator.     His   public  speeches  and  st&tAn\%T<^ 
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show  this.  They  do  not  overflow  witli  flowery 
metapliors  appealing  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  his  followers  ;  but,  for  the'  most  part, 
they  are  Imsiness-like  presentations  of  conditions 
as  he  sees  them,  appealing  to  the  reason.  At  no 
time  in  the  liistory  of  the  labor  movomont  in 
this  country  have  sucli  remarkable  manifestos 
been  issued  by  any  hiadi?r  as  have  been  his  re- 
plies to  the  operators  and  his  presentations  to 
the  public  of  the  miners'  side  of  the  controversy 
during  the  progress  of  the  strike  just  closed. 
His  point  of  view — his  regarding  labor  as  a 
commodity — and  his  lucid  power  of  explanation, 
as  evidenced  in  his  statements  and  public  ad- 
dresses, show  that  a  labor  leader  of  a  new  school 
of  thought  and  action  has  come  to  the  front. 
He  is,  first  of  all,  a  business  man  in  the  labor 
movement ;  he  leads  organized  labor  as  our 
••  captain  of  industry  "  manages  a  great  commer- 
cial or  industrial  combination.  He  treats  labor 
as  a  commodity.  That  particular  amount  whicli 
the  United  Mine  Workers  controls  is  for  sale  ; 
his  organization  wants  the  highest  price  it  can 
get  for  it ;  he  realizes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
purchasers — the  railroad-mining  companies — like 
all  consumers,  want  to  get  this  labor  at  as  low  a 
price  as  possible.  These  two  opposite  points  of 
view,  he  believes,  can  be  reconciled  by  the  two 
parties  most  interested  **  bargaining  "  as  to  the 
price  of  labor.  This  is  done  between  capital 
and  labor  in  ten  of  the  soft-coal  producing 
States  in  joint  annual  conferences. 

In  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentuckv,  Ten- 
nessee,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  in 
parts  of  the  western  and  central  Pennsylvania 
soft  coal  fields  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
employees  and  of  the  operators  meet  annually  to 
determine,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  upon 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
shall  prevail  in  the  industry.  In  these  States 
there  are  a  total  of  185,000  mine  workers,  pro- 
ducing annually  125,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  *•  joint 
bargaining  "  betw(Mm  the  em  ploy  (^es  and  the  em- 
ployers through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  strikes  and  lockouts  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  Stat<»s,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  conference  i)lan  has  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  labor  disturbances  in  thost* 
particular  fields  to  a  minimum.  In  the  States 
mentioned  practically  all  the  mine  employ<»es 
work  under  agreem(>nts  entered  into  by  r(»pn»- 
sentatives  of  both  the  operators  and  the  union. 
These  contracts  cannot  be  enforced  bv  law  :  the 
only  power  back  of  them  to  compel  the?  min(^ 
workers  to  live  up  to  them  is  tlu*  word  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  officials. 

When  the  national  convention  of  mine*  work- 


ers met  in  Indianapolis,  on  July  16,  **for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  proposition  for  a  gen- 
eral suspension  of  work  by  the  coal  miners  of 
the  United  States  in  support  of  the  anthracite 
mine  workers,"  then  on  strike,  President  Mit- 
chell, in  advising  the  men  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  not  to  violate  their  contracts  by  a  sym- 
pathetic strike,  said  :  *'  It  has  been  the  proud 
boast  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
that  during  the  past  several  years,  or  since  the 
organization  became  a  power  in  the  labor  world, 
c<mtracts  based  solely  upon  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  our  union  have,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  been  kept  inviolate."  Ho  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  '•  contracts  mutually  made 
should,  during  their  life,  be  kept  inviolate,"  and 
that  *'  a  disregard  of  contracts  strikes  at  the  very 
vitals  of  organized  labor."  Senator  Hanna,  as  a 
representative  of  the  s(>ft  coal  operators  of  Ohio, 
where  such  agreements  exist,  testifies  to  their 
efficiency  in  preserving  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  employees  and  the  employers. 

Such  a  plan  President  Mitchell  is  striving  to 
secure  for  the  hard  coal  industry.  To  it  the 
operators  objected.  Then  he  suggested  arbi- 
tration :  "  Let  a  disinterested  third  party  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  price  of  mine  labor,"  he 
said.  To  this  also  the  operators  objected.  Then 
the  only  course  remaining,  he  believed,  was  for 
labor  to  refuse  the  price  the  intending  purchasers 
offered  until  they  came  nearer  the  price  asked 
by  the  representatives  of  this  labor.  The  wait- 
ing period  is  called  "a  strike." 

This  is  why  147,000  men  and  l)oys  in  the  three 
hard  coal  fields,  more  than  five  months  ago,  laid 
down  their  tools  for  an  indefinite  period.  They 
knew  from  experience  that  such  action  meant 
suffering  and  want  to  them  and  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Business  throughout  the  three  hard 
coal  fields  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  Marriages 
were  postponed  ;  family  relations  severed  ;  nearly 
every  tie  binding  together  in  a  social  bond  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  was  affected.  Great 
railroad  systems,  which  for  years  have  been  burn- 
ing anthracite  in  some  of  their  locomotives,  were 
compell(»d  to  adopt  substitutes,  and  there  l)eing 
no  hard  coal  to  transport  to  market,  much  of 
their  revenuc^s  W(*re  8topi)ed.  The  supply  of  fuel 
for  millions  of  ])eople  and  thousands  of  indus- 
tries, not  directly  parti(?s  to  the  controversy,  was 
sud(h»nly  cut  off.  There  was  hardly  a  person  in 
all  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  East  who 
was  not  uffe<'ted,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
strik(». 

What  great  power  !  What  incalculable  con- 
sequences might  have  flowed  out  of  its  use  !  The 
sourct*  of  this  power  was  in  th(^  Mine  Workeni' 
conv(Mition.  wliich  declared   lor  the  strike.     But 
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white  the  sinigKle  wan  in  profiivsw  it  whs  all 
delegaU^d  iuto  tliu  iiniiils  of  one  iuhii.  It  whs 
rerallfd  wlicn  tl»'  lonvi-ntinii  mi-t  attain  to  de- 
dari'  the  8triki>  at  an  end  ;  hxtU  in  thi;  meantime, 
it  wan  pxiTfiaed  liv  one  man, — the  aon  of  a 
farmer  aud  coal  miner. — a  man  who,  twenty 
years  ajro,  when  liut  tliirteen  years  of  ajre,  was 
working  in  tlie  <-oal  mines  of  TJlinois. 

Deprived  c.f  liis  motliei-  witliin  two,  and  of 
liis  father  within  fmir.  veara  after  his  liirth. — on 
(■'.■l.niary  -I.  tsii'), — rr.hn  Mitohell  was  early  in 
life  h'ft"  in  tJie  eai'e  of  his  stepmotlter.  His 
sehiHilinff  waw  nieaner.  and  was  secun'd  only  at 
intervals  whi'n  there,  was  no  demand  for  his  la- 
hor  on  the  tanii.  Thrown  upon  ids  own  re- 
sources when  hilt  thirteen  y.>ars  of  ag*'.  he  en- 
tered the  iiniii's  at  his  liirtlijilace  in  Hraidwood, 
111.  Thre.-  yeai-s  kt-T.  while  .-mployi-d  in  the 
mines  at  liracevilh'.  111.,  he  was  hrought  under 
the  influence  of  the  lalior  movement  at  that 
time    direeted    hy    the    KniglitB    of    l,ahor.      It 
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made  him  restless,  and,  with 
the  indomitahte  will  of  Mb 
Irish  partmtage,  he  set  out  de- 
termined to  see  somothinfi:  of 
the  world.  He  visited  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  other 
Western  and  Southweatem 
StatOB,  working  in  the  mines 
to  support  hims(>lf.  Drifting 
back  to  the  Illinois  coal  fields 
in  188(i,  he  hecanie  a  mine 
worker  at  Spring  Valley,  and 
took  an  active  jiart  in  the 
trade-union  movement  there 
as  President  c)f  the  Knighte 
of  Labor  "  Local."  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
.niarriod  Miss  Katheriue 
O'Rourke.  of  Spring  Valley  : 
five  children  have  been 
Iwrn  to  them,  of  whom  four 
are  living.  At  one  time  he 
served  as  president  of  tlie 
."Spring  ^'aliey  Board  of  Edu- 

Thirsting  for  knowledge," 
he  read  even-thing  that  came 
within  Lis  reach  ;  joined  de- 
l.>ating  societies,  athletic  as- 
sociations, independent  po- 
litical  reform  clubs  and 
various  social  organizations. 
in  which  many  opportunities 
came  to  him  to  exercise  his 
mental  fat^'ulties  and  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  speech -making. 
A  ready  talker,  with  great 
]K'i-sonal  magnetism,  he  iiuickly  fonned  friends, 
and  was  rapitlly  jiroiiioted  to  positions  of  honor 
and  trust. 

When  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
was  organized  in  tianuary,  1890,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  l>e  enrolled  aa  a  meml«r  in  his  dis- 
ti-ict.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  sub-district  and 
district  conventions  :  8ecretarj--treasnrer  of  the 
northern  Illinois  sub-district,  at  that  time  em- 
l)racing  all  of  the  State  then  organized  :  and,  in 
INJtli,  chairman  of  the  IllinoiB  Mine  Workers' 
legislative  committee,  with  headnuarters  at  the 
state  capital  to  work  for  lalior  legislation.  He 
served  later  as  a  memlier  of  the  Illinois  state 
executive  boanl  and  as  a  national  organizer. 

In  January.  1.H98,  at  the  Colnmbtiri  cunvon- 
tion.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  mitinnal  vice- 
president,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
the  executive  board  made  him  acting  president 
to  succeed  Mr.  M.  Ti.  Hatchford,  who  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  T'nited  States  In- 
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dustrial  Commission.  The  national  convention 
at  Pittsburg,  in  January,  1899,  confirmed  this 
choice  and  elected  him  for  the  following  year. 
lie  has  been  reelected  each  year  since  then. 
He  is  second  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  member  of  various 
committees  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

Trained  in  simplicity  of  living,  he  remains 
democratic  in  all  his  hal  ats.  Except  when  pressed 
\^ith  business  matters,  he  is  approachable  by  any 
one  wishing  to  see  or  meet  him.  Usually,  he 
makes  his  headquarters  in  hotels  where  the  men 
he  leads  will  not  feel  out  of  place  wlien  th(»y  call 
to  consult  him.  lie  leads,  and  v(»t  tlw  men  who 
iollow  him  believe  that  he  is  but  their  servant 
carrying  out  their  expressed  wishes.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  much  of  his  power  over  the  mine 
workers,  particularly  in  8trik<>  times,  i  ts  exercise 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  him  conservative  in 
action.  With  his  frugal  habits  and  comparatively 
small  salary,  there  is  no  place  for  •'  high  living  " 
or  excesses  that  undermine  mental  vigor.  In  any 
industrial  or  commercial  pursuit  his  marked  abili- 
ty for  organizing  and  leading  men  would  com- 
mand many  timers  his  present  yearly  salary  of 
$1,800. 

The  head  of  the  United  Mine  AVorkers  has  an 
active  brain,  trained  by  liard  and  continuous 
work,  capable  of  brushing  aside  subterfuges  and 
at  once  grasping  the  essential  points  of  a  dif- 
ficulty. He  impr(»sses  one  as  having  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  stored-up  energy,  bodily 
and  mental.  He  is  indefatigable  ;  so  hard  does 
he  work  that  his  fri<mds  have  more  than  once 
felt  solicitous  for  his  health.  This  working  of 
his  restless  energy  is  probably  b(?st  shown  in 
what  has  h>een  accomplished  V>y  the  organization 
since  he  was  first  placed  at  its  head,  just  four 
years  ago.  In  September,  1898,  the  union  had 
but  43,000  members  ;  in  January  of  this  year  it 
numbered  nearlv  :J00,000  in  the  2,000  "^locals 
scattered  throughout  21  of  the  28  coal-produc- 
ing States.  He  has  extended  the  eight-hour 
workdav  into  the  mines  of  Miss<juri,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Michigan.  Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  has  secured  for  the  mine  employei»s 
of  those  States  an  incr(?ase  in  wages  ranging 
from  13  to  2.>  j^er  cent.  An  increase  of  21  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  of  oth(»r  mine  workers  in  dif- 
ferent States  has  been  secured  through  joint 
conventions  with  tlie  operators  ;  and  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  wages,  with  the  abolition  of 
certain  grievances,  was,  in   1900,  forced  from 


the  anthracite  railroad  mining  companies  in  the 
three  hard  coal  districts  of  Pennsvlvania. 

Great  as  all  these  are  in  accomplishment,  they 
are  overshadowed  bv  President  Mitchell's  recent 
victory,  now  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  After 
five  months  of  bitter  warfare,  he  has  fought  to  a 
successful  termination  the  greatest  conflict  Ikj- 
tween  capital  and  labor  ever  waged  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  labor  by  leaps  and  bounds  :  he  lias  ushered 
in  the  period  when  peace  through  arbitration 
promises  to  reign  supn^me  over  our  industrial 
world  in  place  of  war  through  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. It  is  too  early  yet  to  n»alize  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  this  one  accomplishment. 
This  much  seems  cle^r,  however, — bv  it  a  new 
era  has  been  entered  upon.  Not  the  least  of  its 
effects  wdll  be  the  w^idening  of  the  scope  of  the 
oflBce  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  John  Mitch(dl,  as  the  representative  of 
this  piinciple  of  arbitration — of  this  new  era — 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  and  mining  companies  in  the 
presence  of  the  (-hief  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
tlie  American  people  had  presented  to  them,  for 
the  first  time,  a  full  view  of  the  new  type  of  man 
who  is  marslialing  labor's  hosts  and  directing 
its  battles.  It  was  there  he  won  his  greatest 
fight ;  with  the  representatives  of  eight  great 
corporations  as  his  antagonists,  and  with  mil- 
lions of  people  as  anxious,  eager  spectators. 
Under  circumstances  that  might  have  tried  bit- 
terly the  strength  of  any  champicm,  this  mild, 
unassuming  son  of  the  plain  people,  demonstrated 
anew  the  teaching  that  it  is  to  him  only  who  has 
conquered  himself  is  it  given  to  conquer  and 
lead  men.  When,  unmoved  by  the  attacks  of 
his  adversaries,  he  calmlv  offered  to  submit  to  a 

• 

commission  appointed  by  the  President  all  the 
questions  in  dispute,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  that  tribunal,  even  if  the  mine  workers  were 
not  granted  a  single  concession,  he  won  over  the 
public.  It  took  sidt^s.  It  forced  arbitration  as 
the  means  of  settlement.  And  in  doing  so  it 
has  proclaimed,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  its  con- 
fidence in  such  a  man. 

John  Mitchell's  present  aim  is  to  organize 
thoroughly  all  the  X^^'^^^\^\^  mine  employees  in 
the  United  States  into  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  That  he  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, unless  sooner  called  to  higher  honors  and 
wider  fi(ilds  of  usefulness,  no  one  who  knows  the 
man  and  his  work  entertains  the  least  doubt. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  FARM   COLONY   IN  THE 
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BV  ALBERT  SHAW. 


"  "D  ACK  to  the  land  "■  is  a  favoriio  motto  of 
D  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  students  of 
our  American  society.  They  believe  that  coun- 
try life,  under  improved  agricultural  and  social 
conditions,  oilers  a  remedy  of  increasing  im- 
portance for  the  evils  of  the  congested  life  of  our 
great  cities  and  industrial  towns.  Attractive, 
however,  as  tliis  remedy  could  easily  be  made  to 
appear,  its  practical  difficulties  heret<)fore  have 
been  almost  insurmountable.  How  shall  the 
victim  of  ill-health  or  other  misfortune — finding 
himself  penniless  and  in  need  of  charitable  aid, 
in  the  tenements  of  New  York  or  Chicago  with 
a  family  on  his  hands, — m4ke  the  initial  move 
to  a  happy  life  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  of 
the  country  7  Even  if  he  were  possessed  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  farming,  his  lack  of 
enough  money  even  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  to 
the  West  would  make  it  as  difficult  for  him  to 
set  himself  up  in  business  as  an  independent 
American  farmer,  as  to  become  the  president  of 
a  bank  or  a  railroad.  And  even  with  some 
knowledge  of  fanning  and  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  diiRculty  of  finding  the  right  place  and 
getting  a  successful  start  would  be  prohibitive, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty. 

Yet  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  there  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  millions  of  people  in  our  cities  and 
towns  who  would  be  better  ofi  if  established  in 
the  country  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  land, — still  cheap  or 
wholly  uncultivated, — iipon  which  a  vast,  self- 


sustaining  population  might  well  be  located. 
The  difficult  questions  have  bet'u  liow  to  bring 
the  people  to  the  land,  and  how  to  tide  them  over 
the  first  few  years. 

Evidently,  the  ideal  plan  must  be  some  form 
of  systematic  colonization.  There  are  many 
thriving  instances  in  onr  Western  States  of 
highly -civiHued  agricultural  communities  formed 
by  colonies  of  well- selected,  well-to-do,  o.t- 
perienced,  and  capable  people.  And  these 
instances  are  pleasant  to  encounter  and  easy  to 
praise.  But  what  one  wants  most  to  find  are 
instances  of  the  successful  colonization  of  im- 
poverished  people  from  the  cities  who  have 
sought  an  escape  from  conditions  that  were 
crushing  them  down,  and  whose  resort  to  agri- 
culture is  bringing  happiness,  independence,  and 
true  success  in  life. 

We  believe  that  the  Salvation  Army  has 
found  a  way  to  bring  this  desirable  thing  to 
pass  ;  and  that  it  can  now  show  at  least  one  quite 
remarkable  demonstration  of  its  methods,  and 
at  least  two  other  very  promising  experiments. 
A  favorite  part  of  (Jeneral  Booth's  great  social 
project  a  dozen  years  ago,  for  the  relief  of 
London's  abject  pauperism,  was  temporary  col- 
onization on  farms  in  England,  to  be  followed 
by  transplantation  to  permanent  farm  colonies 
beyond  the  seas.  "  In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out  "  was  a  marvelous  contribution — both 
theoretical  and  practical, — to  the  diagnosis  of 
modern  poverty  and   to  its  remedial  treatmeia. 
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Mutrh  can  alroaily  be  eliown,  liy  way  of  results, 
from  a  number  of  efforts  tlR-n  set  on  foot  in 
England  by  G*ineml  liooth,  his  associates,  and 
tLe  supporters  of  his  sociHl  work.  Tlio  land 
proji'Ct  uudertaki.'n  by  the  l^alvation  Anny  in 
this  cimnlry,  while  doubtless  attributable  in  the 
Bftiritual  s^^nsl•,  to  that  nioveun'nt  in  England, 
is,  on  its  practical  sidi",  an  entirely  indeiwn- 
dent  aflair^ — worked  out  by  the  energy  and 
great  organizing  ability  of  the  present  head  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  America,  I'oniiiiander 
Booth-Tiick.T. 

In  casting  about  for  a  way  to  begin  the  move- 
ment of  surplus  and  unfiTtuiiate  population  from 
the  titles  to  the  country,  il  was  hardlv  less  than 


an  inspiration  that  ("'oinmander  Itoolh-Tncker 
i^hould  havo  grasped  tho  idea  that  the  best  place 
to  begin  was  upon  viihiable  irrigated  land,  ad- 
vantageously sitiiiitfd,  in  the  so-called  arid  belt. 
The  business  of  raising  wheat  and  corn  and  of 
carrying  on  general  fanning  iu  tho  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  great  pniirie  Htatea  of  assured 
rainfall,  belongs  t<)  the  typieal  American  farmer 
and  his  class.  It  cannot  be  entered  upon  with 
advantage  by  colonists  from  the  citifs.  Hut  ir- 
rigation promises  to  open  a  new  agricultural  em- 
pire, where  very  small  farms  and  well -organized 
neighborhood  life  must  be  the  rule  ;  and,  to  this 
region,  colonies  from  the  cities  may  be  taken,  if 
under  wise  and  capable  guidance,  with  great 
hope  of  success. 

The  f^alvation  .Vrniy  otIicnrs  were  able  to  en- 
list the  good-will  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
of  gentlemen  in  ccmtrol  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  reliable  land  and  irrigation  companies 
in  the  entire  country.  Attractive  land  was 
secured  adjacent  to  the  railroad,  and  it  was  laid 
out  in  twenty-acre  farms.  .\n  announcement  of 
the  land-colony  plan  brought  hundreds  of  ap- 
plications from  unsuccessful  [>eoplo  in  the  cities 
who  wished  to  be  permitted  to  try  the  new  ox- 


perinienl.  The  pioneer  group  was  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  to  intelligence,  character, 
and  physical  cajmcity.  There  was  capable  loader- 
ship,  and  the  immediate  hardships  involved  in 
camping  out  upon  the  ojien  plain,  in  what 
happened  to  be  a  period  of  excessively  bad 
wi'Uther,  were  cheerfully  borne.  Temporary 
shelter  was  eoon  provided  :  and,  for  the  first 
season,  farming  operations  wore  in  common,  in 
order  to  supply  immediate  necessities  for  food. 
Meanwhile,  each  of  the  pioneer  families  became 
purchasers,  on  credit,  of  a  twenty-acre  farm. 
Tbi^  land  had  cost  the  Salvation  Army  something 
less  tljan  $2:')  an  acre,  and  the  purchasing  colo- 
nist was  chargeti  somewhat  more.  The  colony 
included  several  mechanics,  and  small  houses  of 
a  neat  type  were  built  by  cooiierative  effort.  A 
certain  amount  of  tools,  a  team  of  horses,  a  cow, 
and  other  necessities,  were  provided  on  credit 
for  each  family.  A  period  of  ten  yeara  vkb  al- 
lowed in  whicii  the  colonists  should  pay  for  their 
land  and  su]ipliesi. 
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It  is  iiioro  tlian  fmir  yeai-a  Bitice  tliis  Fort 
Amity  colony. — whit-h  lies  near  the  line  hotween 
Colora<io  and  Tc.nhs. — waa  startwl,  with  aliout 
sixtwn  familii'S  and  ni-ariy  one  Imndred  irien, 
womon,  ftiul  i-hildrifn.  It  nnw  ci.utains  forty  or 
fifty  familiiis  anil,  ijcrlmpn.  tlirnc  hundred  people 
alUigethiT.  I'ndiT  ihi-  succesufiil  irrigatiun  sys- 
tem in  nsi',  tln"  cn'pa  are  aliundaiit  and  sure  ; 
and,  in  that  inihl  cliniato.  wwral  crops  each  yfar 
may  ho  takt'n  from  thi^  rich  soil.  With  intcn- 
sive  cultivation,  a  twenty-am^  farm  is  fully  large 
euoufrh  to  kiM'p  one  funiily  well  employed  and 
to  support  it  in  great  conifurt.  It  rei|uired  the 
investment   <•(  u   liiry^i  amount  ut  cash  for  the 


Salvatiiin  -\miy  to  launeli  an  experiment  of  this 
kind;  Init,  sn  far  as  the  eohmists  themselves 
are  concerned,  it  iw  in  no  sense  a  charity  affair. 
The  colonist  jtays  intei-est  on  the  farm  that  he 
buys,  and  upon  the  other  ninteriala  provided  ; 
and  Iw  paVKhaek  the  iirincipa!  in  annual  install- 


\Ve  ha 


■   hei 


ineuts. 

the  halance  she 
is  evident  that  the  Amity 
colony  iw  fioin;f  to  lie  a  com- 
plete: iinancial  success  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  colonists  are 
doing  t«>  well  that  tliey  are 
not  only  making  a  cun-ent 
living  for  tlu-ir  families,  hut 
they  are  l>aying  off  their 
indebb-dnesH  satisfactorily. 
A  numlier  of  them  are  mak- 
ing payments  far  in  exo(<s8 
of  what  is  due.  and  thus  cut- 
ting oft  interest  charges. 

Thesmallnessof  the  farms 
enaVilt^  the  people  to  meet 
one  another  frequently  and 
to  enjoy  a  ph>asHiil  social  life. 
ITie    echoi  ilhouse  —  located 


iiittod   to 

'ive  periods,  and  it 


'»f?    A      <^: 


in  the  very  center  of  the  coUmv, — is,  in  several 
senses,  th(t  neighborhood  focus.  The  community 
is  in  high  favor  throughout  its  region.  It  is  be- 
coming an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  moral  and 
religious,  center  for  the  countryside  at  large: 
and  it  is  aireudy  taking  the  lead  in  advanced 
and  scientific  methods  of  agriculture.  There  is 
no  rule  that  requires  the  colonists  to  be  mem- 
bers of  thi'  .Salvation  Army,  although  that  organ- 
isation is  naturally  the  foremost  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  ciilony.  While  cooiM'rative  methods 
prevail,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all,  this  neigh- 
borhood must  not  be  confounded  with  commu- 
nistic enterprises  :  for  it  rests  upon  the  very  oppo- 
site principle.     Each  menibi^r  of  the  community 
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s  an  incii'pi-nilciit  liiinUiwncr.  v 
\\s  farm  fmm  an  cirjraiii/Jitiun  t 
\\i'  capital  :  tlial  has  HUjiplii'il 
lei^libors :    an<l    tliat 


tlii'iiisi'lvoii  irrijtnlioii  fanners. 
nanihtr  ltiiotli-Tnck(*rliasc'iirni'<i  thi'es|iori- 
ti)sui'h  a  i»jiiit  that  In-  is  ciTtain  that  for 
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an  avi'vaKo  ailva»< 


11].., 


oiiroiT  IIS  i1k-  .iwiifr  ..f  iiii  iii<ii'i">iirliTit  t'stiitc. 
II.'  I..>lu'vcs  iliiil,  it  a  liir^f  i>iirt  "f  ili.- numcy 
li-.w  s|H-iit  ill  i-li;.ri(iilil.-  n-ii>-f  iu  .■ili.-.s  w.'iv  pii't 
into  a  fTiiiil  t'l.r  tlif  svi-icmatic  iraiisl'i.iniinlifiii  cif 
imsm-ci'ssfiil  Icwiisfnlk  itit<.  MiccfSi>fii]  inrmlji'rs 
of  fanii  dilonics.  tlu-iv  w^uM  !"■  a  frivat  wiviiifj 
.>f  wasic  Imiiiau  V\U-  aiL.i  wusti-  ^-a^'nal  as  well  as 
a  frri-rit  .li-vr-l.iiiiii.-jit   '.f  Hfrrirulmral  n^simrc.-s 

ItcH.tli-Tin-ki'r's  jiidyiiicdt  \i]»'n  iLis  iJiatt.T  is 
well  iiiatuml  and  n.-Hable. 

Bosiiles  this  r'tilimy  in  I'rnwfrs  I'nuniy,  Col, 
tlic:  .Salvation  Army  hiis  I'stiililislied  a  jirifinising 
SL-tttoiiicut  in  CiiHfuniiii.  known  as  l-'ort  Kuiiicr  ) 
and.  iu  northern  Uliio.  it  lias  formed  a  colony 
known  as  Fort  Ilerrii-k,  im  an  ailniiraljle  tract 
of  kiid  pontribiitod  I'V  u  fp'iu-nms  and  di.-lin- 
^fuiwhod  citizen  of  fl.'-velaud,  <Jliio,  .Mr.  ilyruu 
T.  Ilorri.k. 


Kaniiinfi  is  a  Imsint-sa  that  roijiiirca  no  small 
dejjrvo  of  knowli'dge,  juiijtmont.  and  skill.  (Jm- 
of  the  chii-f  advantam-s  of  th.r  colony  jihiii  is 
that  then'  can  hi-  tfupiilii'd  to  wich  uniustructci 
comer  the  nwt^fymry  oversight  and  f;uidaui;i'. 
Where  tliero  is  industry,  fair  intdliffcuce.  tnergy. 
and  a  detcnniiiation  to  Kt-l  on.  tlii-  chane<;  of 
failure  is  rcdiiCcd  to  the  very  lowest  miniimnn. 
It  may  he  n^guniod  as  fortunate — iu  view  of  the 
new  and  comprehensive  irrijratinn  iHilicy  adoptwi 
liy  the  I'nited  .States  Uovernmeul.— that  tlio 
dMuunstrated  success  of  the  p'ort  Amity  colony 
and  the  othor  farm  colonics  of  the  Salvatiou 
Anny,  point  tlie  way  to  one  of  the  very  Ijcst 
mcthmls  hy  which  to  utilize  the  extensivu  tracts 
of  productivo  soil  that  arL'  in  th<'  near  future 
to  1m?  made  available  hy  the'  completion  of  irri- 
gation reservoirs  and  conduits.  May  tliestt  happy 
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multiplied  hy 
and  may  lliey  take  hundreds  of 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  NATURE  WRITERS. 

BY  FRANCIS  W.    HALSEY. 


OBSERVERS,  in  noting  the  extraordinary 
sales  that  have  been  secured  for  individual 
worka  of  fiction  in  recont  yeara,  have  sought  in 
various  ways  to  account  for  them,  A  common 
explanation  has  been  found  in  advertising  ;  as  if 
more  advertising  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  force 
upon  the  public  a  book  whose  intrinsic  qualities 
did  not  of  tliemselves  appeal  to  readers.  More 
careful  minds  have  cited  as  a  cause  the  advances 
we  have  made  in  education,  and  these  have  come 
much  closer  to  an  acceptalile  explanation.  Other 
causes  have  been  found  in  the  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  reading  public,^the 
money  men  and  women  have  had  to  spend  for 
books, — and  in  the  extraordinary  growth  of  cir- 
culating libraries.  Taken  together,  these  causes 
have  brought,  to  writers  like  Mr.  Churchill,  Miss 
Johnston,  Mr.  Major,  Hall  Caine,  Sir  Uilbert 
Parker,  the  late  Paul  L.  Ford,  and  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Westcott,  incomes  such  as  no  writers  of  fic- 
tion since  Scott  ever  before  enjoyed. 

Meanwhile,  far  less  note  has  been  taken  of 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  Nature-books, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  sales.  When  one  re- 
calls the  Nature-books  that  were  produced  twonty- 
five  years  ago,  the  growth  iii  this  class  nf  literature 
has  been  almost  as  noteworthy  as  the  growth  in 
fiction.  It  has  amounted  to  a  compk'te  trans- 
formation, not  only  in  the  volume  of  sales,  but 
ifi  the  character  of  the  books  themselves.  Most 
readers  can  recall  a  time  when  the  early  writings 
of  John  Burroughs  stund  alnmst  alone  among 
Nature-books  which,  at  the  same  time,  could 
have  been  called  scicntilic  as  well  as  popular. 
Popular  would  scarcely  now  be  the  right  word 
for  books  which  sold  no  better  than  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' early  ones,  and  yet  in  their  day  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs could  easily  have  been  called  a  popular 
writer  in  the  sense  that  In-  nmst  nearly  reached 
what  there  was  in  ctistence  then  of  popular 
taste  for  Nature-books,  It  was  a  brave  stand 
Mr.  Burroughs  made.  Lung  and  consistently 
has  he  adhered  to  the  original  lines  on  which  he 
wrote, — lines  on  which  h't  us  all  be  thankful 
that  he  still  writes, — firm  in  a  determination  to 
write  on  no  others. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  come  rijjhtfully  into  his 
rich  inheritance  of  fame.  Seldoin  has  real  dis- 
tinction l)een  earned  in  literature  through  ways 
more  honorable  to  its  possessor  or  through  sin- 
cerity more  deep.     "Wordsworth's  line  that  ''  The 


mind  that  builds  for  aye  "  trusts  to  "the  solid 
ground  of  Natuni "  has  not  been  Iwtter  justified 
in  any  other  man  who  has  written  of  Nature. 
Justified  he  not  only  is  in  his  own  prcsimt  dis- 
tinction, but  in  his  intellectual  children,  fur  in 
truth  what  a  throng  of  childn-n  has  he  not 
raised  up — men  and  women  wlio  have  not  written 


of  Nature  from  the  outside,  as  mere  observers 
and  passers-by,  but  who  have  studied  long  and 
deeply  to  discover  her  secrets,  and,  seeking  dili- 
gently, have  found  them,  because  they  loved  her 
white  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 

Long  before  the  day  of  Burroughs,  at  least 
two  other  men  wrote  of  Nature  in  -'sad  sin- 
cerity" quite  as  notable  as  his — .\udubon  and 
Gilbert  White.  The  hooks  of  AudulM,n  never 
passed  into  popular  circulation,  U'cause  the  edi- 
tions were  small  and  expensive,  but  it  was  Audu- 
bon who  taught  observers  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  intimate  knowledge  as  gaine<l  from  sludy...-^ 
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cloBP  to  t!ie  Bulijtt'ty  tlicy  wrolit  abiiut.  Hia  iii- 
flueuce  in  tliiw  (lirctitioii  (and  Boinc  otliora)  is 
pi.ttint  still,  and  will  limg  roinain  bo.  That 
frieml  nf  all  iTcatiiri'H,  whi'ther  on  four  fei-t  or 
two,  left  ln'hinil  liiiii  ciTtaiii  j(mrna!«  of  his  life 
whicli.  wln-n  i.uliliHlii4  witliin  tlii-  last  tlw^de, 
Oi<H'l<»s<'d  1l..w  lim-  was  liix  di-v.tion  and  how 
rart'  liis  Kjiint.  Strungi-,  iiidi-cd.  was  it  that 
they  slumM  have  Ihiii  so  long  iinkiiowii, — aoim- 
of  tlicni  ill  tin-  liack  ui  mi  old  tworKary,  others 
in  a  harn  on  Stiiti-n  Ishind.  "Wlii'n  his  grand- 
danghttrr,  Maria  \i.  Andiilmn.  (><iit<'d  tlicm  for 
Hulilit-alion,  roadi'rs  saw,  as  tbi'V  hud  ni'Vi'r  diis- 
covcri'd  in  his  jiri'viously  [mliliwhi'd  works,  what 
spl»?ndor  lay  in  AudiilHin's  nature,  and  how 
worthy  is  that  faini-  wliirli  holds  him  secHn;  as 
ont'  o£  tilt'  most  inspiring  and  nolik  figures  in 
tho  annals  of  Anicrifan  Bricnci'. 

GiUiert  "W'hit.t  anti-datud  l.y  long  yi-are  Au- 
diilion  and  HurroiiKli^^^^'lii'''  '!"'  obscnns  cu- 
rate,  unknown  to  most  of  liis  foHow-townsimm, 
spending  his  days  in  a  iirivutc?  garden  or  in 
fields  about  S<'llMirin',  that  hi-  might  write  oni- 
of  the  famous  books  of  his  generation,  and 
of  which  the  fame  grows  with  the  passing  of 
time,  as  witness  the  many  cnlitions  lat*"  years 
have  absorbed.  White  also  was  a  (dose  ob- 
server ;  he  wrote  down  nothing  which  he  had 
not  learned  from  personal  obeervation  ;  hence 
the  b<i«k  he  produced  is  ont^  of  the  tniest 
records  ever  made  in  print.  That  quality,  inore 
Ihau  all  others,  is  thi- one  that  has  given  to  it 
everlasting  life. 


Back  to  these  examples  runs  the  spirit  which 
has  animated  all  tho  Ixist  writers  on  Nature 
whose  books  liave  crowded  library  shelves  in  re- 
cent years.  Among  contemporary  writers,  none 
perha[>s  has  more  (^omplet4<ly  sliown  that  spirit 
than  Ernest  Ingersoll.  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  in  which  lie  has  licen  producing  books 
that  have  charmeil  and  instructed  all  who  have 


read  them  and  of  which  the  latest  volume  ia 
"Wild  J.ife  of  (Irchard  and  Field."  In  this 
volumi:  Mr.  Ingersoll  supports  the  pleasing 
thenie  that,  while  the  advance  of  civilization  has 
driven  back  intti  the  forest  and  the  jungle  the 
wilder  and  nmre  savage  animals,  it  has  led 
smaller  creatures,  such  as  biiils,  to  accept  man's 
pres<-nce  as  a  blessing  and  tbua  to  make  friends 
with  him. 

Tile  subject  of  birds  has  indeed  1>een  about  the 
most  fruitful  in  all  tliis  growth  of  literature  per- 
taining to  outdoor  life,  i^'eltjo  Hlanchan's  vol- 
umes. ■'  nird  Xeighlxirs  "  and  "  Birds  That  Hunt 
and  Are  Hunted."  are  notable  in  this  line  beyond 
most  liiril-liooks.  not  alone  for  their  wide  circula- 
tion, but  for  the  illustrative  distinction  with 
which  they  were  presented.  IIow  much  they 
have  done  to  spi-ead  knowledge  of  a  delightful 
subject  we  neecl  nut  iillempt  to  estimate.  It  is 
enough  to  siiy  tbiit  a  large  debt  has  been  con- 
tiHcied  iiv  the  imblic  for  the  intelligent  and  ef- 
feeiive  work  Mi-s.  Iloiibleduy  has  done. 

.An  obligation  of  similar  nature  has  been  con- 
traeied  witb  Mr.  Fi'iink  M.  Chapman  whoee 
-liird  l-if<'"  has  pine  into  many  editions,  the 
latest  of  these  having  tbe  honor  of  illustrationB 
reproduced  in  color  from  drawings  by  Ernert 
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in  woodM 


era  in  tlii'  oniiT  of  thi-ip  avpf'smi 

and  li<'lilit.  and  ti)ii-  wroto  of  tlii'si'  ax  one  wliu 

was  Ilii'ir  lover. 
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with  ■'Mirdcraft." -riiiK,.!.  HirU,"  -Th,-  Friend- 
ehip   of    Natnri',"  and    other    ImukH.    wrote    of 
'■  Flowers  anil  Fcnm  in  tlieir  Haunts,  '  her  pur- 
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of  th.-se  writers,  haw 

Ml    hooks 
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popularity  has  calli'd  for  later  editions  in  wliich 
orthocliroKiatic  photographs  have  been  em- 
ployed with  over  two  liundrcd  otlier  pictures 
from  drawings  by  tlie  autlior.  Two  other  notable 
works  from  tlie  same  hands  an-  '■  Field  Book  of 
American  "Wild  Flowers,"  in  which  pictui-csaiid 
text  are  given  on  <:ipi>(jeite  pages,  and  '■  Familiar 
Trees  and  Their  Leaves,"  in  which,  with  much 
popular  information,  is  combined  such  interesting 
statements  of  facts  as  that  a  large  sugar  maple 


will  put  fortli  in  a  single  season  as  many  as 
4.'<0,000  leaves  from  which  to  draw  into  itself 
the  wannth,  light,  and  air,  witliont  wlncli  it  could 
not  live. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  one  writer  has  given 
the  public  charming  volumes  on  cultivated  flow- 
ers. Some  of  them  have  come  from  English 
hands,  and  here  a^aiu  women  liav<'  made  im- 
portant contributions.  One  of  the  latest  books 
of  this  flass  is  "How  the  (larden  (irow,"  by 
Maud  Meryon,  who  has  the  ci»nrage  to  confess 
ber  failures  as  well  as  her  successos.  Eternal 
vigilance  in  gardi'ning.  as  in  many  oiIut  pursnifs, 
is  the  price  of  success,  and  this  we  constantly 
learn  from  the  autlioress's  pages.  In  our  own. 
country  Alice  Morse  Earle,  whose  writings  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times  have  become 
widely  appreciated,  has  produce<l  one  of  the 
most  di-liglitful  of  books  in  "  Ohl  Time  Gar- 
dens," of  which  the  repute  will  widen  with  tho 


passing  of  time.     It  is  now  not  more  than  btlf  k 
year  old. 

In  the  domain  of  animal  life  apart  from  birds 
our  present  best  known  name  is  Mr,  Ernest 
fipton,  whose  books  have  almost  rivaled  in  sftlee 
some  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  day.  Merely 
to  mention  them  is  to  recall  to  many  minds  the 
most  familiar  of  titles,  "  Wild  Animals  I  Hftve 
Known,"  "The  Trail  of  the  Sand  Hill  8t^," 
and  "Lives  of  tho  Hunted,"  Mr.  Seton'B  Ric- 
cesB  was  achieved  on  legitimate  lines.  It  vaa 
not  through  clever  advertising  that  "  Wild  An- 
imals I  Have  Known  "  soon  became  as  familiur 
on  object  in  shop  windows  as  "  Quo  Vadis  "  ot 
"Trilby,"  It  made  its  way  distinctly  on  iU 
merits,  as  an  authentic  record  of  things  known 
and  seen, — things  no  one  else  had  known  so  in- 
timately, seen  so  accurately,  and  described  so 
delightfully, 

Uefen-nce  shoiild  here  be  made  to  the  invBcion 
of  the  novelist's  field  made  by  Xature-etndy,  ■■ 
exemplified  in  the  writings  of  James  Lane  Allen, 
Mr.  Seton's  books  remind  one  that  another  writer 
should  also  be  named,- — Charles  G,  D,  Boberti^ 
whose  "  Kindred  of  the  "Wild  "  is  really  a  book 
of  animal  life.  And  yet  his  book  is  to  be  classed 
as  Action  ;  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  origi- 
nality displayed  in  its  conception.  Eagles,  pan- 
thers, moose,  and  other  ci-eatures  of  the  forest 
throng  his  pages. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  Article  to 
catalogue  the  flirong  of  bookp  on  outdoor  life 
which  have  become  popular  in  late  years,  and 
which  illustrate  the  awakened  interest  in  Nature 
of  which  at  the  beginning  I  spoke,  ]!ut  men- 
tion should  certainly  be  made  of  John  Henry  . 
Gomst^ick's  "Insect  Life,"  with  many  illnstra- 
tions  from  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock ;  (]f  Marv  KogiTs  Miller,  who  wrote 
"The  Hrook  Book';"  imd  of  Martha  McCulloch 
Williams,  and  A,  R.  Duginore. 

Nor  shall  I  ovei-look  the  valiant  work  done 
by  John  Muir  in  his  pleas  for  the  forests,  his 
description  of  the  great  trees  of  California,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  "  Our  National  Parks,"  in  which 
he  not  only  disclosi-s  his  knowledge  of  trues,  but 
of  geology,  and  writes  witli  distinction,  charm, 
and  affection,  A  work  which  also  may  be 
named  here,  and  named  for  praise  only,  ia  "A 
Journey  to  Nature,"  by  J,  P.  Mowbray,  who, 
when  wearied  with  toil  in  town  and  city,  and 
possessed  no  less  \\y  a  scientific  spirit  than  by 
real  gratitude  for  all  that  God  has  done  to 
make  tlit'  earth  habitabli^  and  beautiful  for 
man,  literally  made  a  journey  back  to  Nature, 
and  in  this  book  reconls  all  that  he  saw  and 
felt. 

The   present   demand    for  books  of   Natnn^ 
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Bueh  as  I  nave  her©  named,  shows  how  striking  a 
change  has  occurred  in  the  character  of  books 
people  now  read  in  suminor.  Kormcrly,  the  sole 
books  properly  to  lie  called  summer  reading 
were  works  of  fiction — those  badly  printed,  pa- 
per-covered novels  that  w<;re  everywhere  seen. 
Novels  themselves,  as  I  have  said,  pay  tribute 
to  Nature-books.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
of  them  have  owed  no  small  part  of  their  vogue 
to  the  fine  feeling  for  Nature  which  their  writers 
displayed.  I'erliaps  the  most  notable  example 
of  this  (and  certainly  the  most  exquisite)  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  notably 
in  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  where  the  story  is 
not  more  channing  than  the  rare  picture  given 
of  wild  nature  in  f(>rest  lands.  None  but  a  pro- 
found lover  of  the  forest  and  of  thi'  creatures 
that  people  it  ever  could  have  written  that  book. 
Were  we  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  change 
in  taste  among  readers  we  should  find  the  most 
potent  one  to  be  the  strong  tide  of  population 
that  haa  turned  toward  cities.      Vi'ii  have  be- 


tore  us  a  condition  that  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
action or  a  return  to  a  first  love.  This  reading 
of  Nature-books  is  part  of  the  consequences  of 
the  impulse  which  each  year  drives  more  and 
more  city  people  to  spend  longer  seasons  in  the 
country.  With  the  delights  of  this  migration 
from  brick  walls  to  velvet  lawns  and  shaded  woods 
has  come  this  interest  in  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees  of  the  forest  ;  in  wild  game  that  live 
there  ;  in  the  fish  of  streams  ;  and  in  the  birds 
qS  the  air.  We  have,  therefore,  in  literature 
only  a  part  of  the  consequence  of  that  potent 
influence  which  made  the  bicycife  so  recently 
popular,  and  which  now  has  made  myriads  of 
devotees  of  golf. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  this  whole  subject 
has  just  appeared  in  England.  Nature  study 
has  become  in  that  country  a  popular  educational 
fad,  and  the  recent  "Nature  Study  Exhibition," 
held  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  London, 
has  awakened  so  much  interest  from  its  novelty 
and  its  suggestiveness,  that  there  are  enthusiaala 
who  predict  that  it  will  lead  to  an  entirely  new 
educatibnal  movement.  It  is  even  predicted 
that  text-books,  as  a  main  means  to  an  educa- 
tion, are  doomed,  the  open  book  of  Nature  being 
the  volume  which  in  future  will  be  most  indus- 
triously and  profitably  thumbed. 

With  how  much  care  the  publishers  have  re- 
sponded to  this  demand  the  present  article  has 
pointed  out  in  a  suggestive  way  only.  The 
authors  who  have  been  mentioned  are  not  more 
numerous  than  those  who  have  been  omitted. 
My  aim  lias  been  neither  to  indicate  the  most 
successful  nor  the  most  familiar,  but  rather  those 
who  could  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  various 
lines  on  which  activity  in  the  production  of 
nature  books  has  proceeded. 

Nor  has  anything  been  said  of  the  manufac- 
turing side  of  these  books.  That  in  itself  might 
be  the  subject  of  an  extended  article,  for  here 
again  one  meets  with  revolutionary  conditions. 
They  are  part  only  of  that  complete  change 
which  one  sees  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  books  intended  for  popular  reading. 
Larger  type,  better  paper,  more  numerous  illus- 
trations, specially  designed  covers,  and  a  general 
improvement  in  the  art  side  of  all  parts  of  books 
have  made  many  of  them  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  products  of  a  factory. 


EMILE   ZOLA. 


ONE  of  the  hanlpsil  workers  ami  must  ]ii>pu- 
l>ir  authors  of  our  time  pass<-<l  sud<lRnly 
from  our  miJst.  ut  tho-  cml  of  hist  iiimith.  Tliore 
are  niiiiiy  niiiniona  c'luiciTiiiTiR  this  jiolitical  and 
ethical  value  of  mudi  nf  Zulu's  work,  tiut  thore 
can  l»e  no  tlifloroncc  of  opinion  as  to  the  iin- 
monse  .imlustrv,  iiiarvlcnis  fcitilitv,  iin<i  hiftv 
aim  of  the  Kreiidi  n.ivflist.  who  w;isus|.liy.\ii.t<>il 
in  his  own  chamber  by  the  tiiiiics  of  his  own 
stove. 

There  are  novelisla  of  nuiny  kimls.   hut    M. 
Zoia  was  one  of  the  rari'st — namely,  ii  jounmlist- 


•  nature  a  supreme 
rs  ]  >iiper-i  n  V  est  i  pnor, 
■xliaustive  first-hand 
■ic  of  hiiinan  life,  in- 

si'rii's  of  special  ar- 
tlie  slijiim  of  a  novel. 
IS  as  jMiinstukiug  as 
crs  who  write  more 
I'  hitherto  has  com- 
!<■  (Hpacity  for  rapid 

moral,  and  political 
■  I  express  the  resultt 
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of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
romance.  The  serious  side  of  him,  and  the 
earnest  purpose  which  inspired  his  life-work, 
were  obscured  in  the  minds  of  many  English 
readers  by  the  license  which  he  allowed  himself 
in  dealing  with  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature. 
Yet,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  of 
all  living  novelists, — and  one  who  is  not  merely  a 
novelist,  but  a  great  preacher  of  the  loftiest  and 
almost  transcendental  morality, — has  paid  em- 
phatic tribute  to  the  worth  of  Zola's  works. 
Count  Tolstoy  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  Zola 
was  almost  the  only  man  who  was  doing  serious 
work  in  France  among  the  innumerable  swarm 
of  her  novelists. 

"  The  pictures  which  he  paints  are  ribt  agree- 
able," said  his  great  Russian  contemporary. 
-  His  portrait  of  the  miner  and  the  peasant  are 
not  pleasant  to  hang  on  your  chamber  walls  ; 
but  it  is  good  that  they  should  have  been  painted 
once  for  all — having  been  painted,  you  can  hang 
them  behind  your  door  or  put  their  faces  to  the 
wall ;  but  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded 
of  the  conditions  in  which  multitudes  of  our 
brothers  live." 

The  novelist's  father,  Fran9ois  Zola,  was  a 
Venetian,  the  mother  a  Greek.  Emile  was  born 
April  2,  1840,  at  Paris,  and  spent  his  childhood 
at  Aix.  The  father  died  when  Emile  was  seven 
years  old,  and  the  Zola  family  was  finally,  in 
1858,  driven  by  extreme  poverty  to  Paris.  The 
young  man  lived  here  in  absolute  squalor,  until,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  obtained  a  clerkship 
with  M.  Hachette,  the  publisher.  His  first  vol- 
ume was  a  collection  of  fanciful  stories,  '*  Contes  a 
Ninon."  In  1865,  he  began  to  write  for  the 
press.  After  several  novels  appeared  with  mod- 
erate success,  "Th6reso  Racquin,"  published  in 
1867,  obtained  an  immense  circulation,  and  gave 
the  author  a  good  start  on  the  path  to  fame  and 
fortune.  M.  Zola's  later  work  gave  him  a  very 
large  income. 

Zola,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  seems .  to  have 
been  seized  by  a  loftier  ambition  than  that  which 
inspires  the  pens  of  most  of  our  writing  folk. 
In  the  Rougon-Macquart  series  he  attempted  to 
portray  in  a  series  of  vividly-colored  stereoscopic 
views  the  whole  complex  life  of  modern  society. 
A  lofty  idealist  he  was  not ;  a  painstaking  real- 
ist he  was;  and  he  equipped  himself  for  his  her- 
culean task  by  most  painstaking  and  conscientious 
labor.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  the  reproduction,  as  in  a 
colored  photograph,  of  life  as  be  found  it  palpi- 
tating around  him  in  the  boulevards,  streets  and 
alleys,  and  fields,  of  France.  Hut  in  his  later 
years  there  was  witnessed  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  artist  into  the  prophet  or  moralist.     In 


one  of  his  latest  works,  "  F^condite,"  he  attacked 
the  limitation  of  families  and  the  resulting  or- 
ganized infanticide  which  prevails  in  France, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Hebrew  seer.  His  book, 
which  he  devoted  to  a  study  of  labor  in  Paris, 
and  his  extraordinarily  accurate  delineation  of 
contemporary  life  in  the  Eternal  City,  showed 
the  same  tendency  to  subordinate  the  mere  story- 
teller to  the  ethical  teacher  and  social  reformer. 
This,  probably,  reached  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment in  his  last  book  on  "  Work  " — a  novel 
surcharged  with  gloom  and  serious  to  the  point 
of  dullness.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  none  of 
his  later  books  attained  anything  approaching 
the  vogue  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series. 

Only  in  "  La  R^ve  "  did  he  attempt  a  purely 
idyllic  work.  In  <'  La  Debacle "  he  ventured 
upon  the  field  of  the  historical  novelist,  and 
produced  a  picture  of  the  gory  welter  of  con- 
fusion in  which  the  Second  Empire  went  down 
that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  read 
it.  Lourdes  attracted  him  also,  and  in  his  novel 
of  that  name  he  dealt  with  that  mystical  side  of 
life  which  can  be  studied  round  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  with  more  sympathy 
and  insight  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  author  of  "Nana"  and  "La  Terre."  But 
even  "  Nana  " — a  novel  in  which  he  sets  himself 
to  delineate  the  life  of  the  Parisian  prostitute — 
was  miles  removed  from  the  ordinary  porno- 
graphic putridity  which  is  served  up  by  some 
revelers  in  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice.  It 
is  a  great  sermon  on  the  text  in  the  Old  Book, 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  "Strange  Woman,"  it 
is  said  of  the  visitor  to  her  house  :  "He  knoweth 
not  that  the  dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests 
are  in  the  depths  of  hell." 

The  fame  of  Zola  as  a  novelist,  however,  has 
in  the  last  few  years  been  somewhat  eclipsed  by 
the  fame  of  the  author  of  "J' Accuse."  His  sud- 
den intervention  in  the  Dreyfus  controversy  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory.  His  famous  indict- 
ment of  the  organized  machinery  of  perjury,  and 
the  military  conspiracy  by  which  justice  was 
denied  to  the  prisoner  in  Devil's  Island,  was  a 
great  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  thankless,  and  even  a  dangerous,  task  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  arena  in 
which  every  one  who  spoke  for  justice  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Like 
Professor  Virchow,  he  .was  one  of  the  earlic'st 
adherents  of  the  International  Union  ;  like  him, 
he  appended  his  signature  to  the  international 
protest  against  the  South  African  War.  His 
death  removes  one  of  the  half-dozen  men  of  let- 
t(*rs  whose  names  are  familiar  as  household 
words  throughout  the  whole  civilized  WQ\\si., 
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BY  CHARLES  A.  CONANT. 


THE  trust  company  is  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can Institution.  It  was  correctly  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Phillips  at  the  la-t 
meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associatit  q 
that,  "In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  a^e 
no  trust  companies  in  Europe  or  the  Orient,  and 
none  in  the  Latin- American  countries,  barring 
the  Mexican  Trust  (Company,  a  purely  American 
foundation,  and  one  or  two  otliers,  all  in  a 
nascent  state  ;  nor,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  have 
corporations,  anywhere  outside  the  United 
States  and  some  portions  of  Canada,  yet  un  ier- 
taken  to  do.  in  a  conjoint  and  aggregate  form, 
any  substantial  portion  of  the  work  ivhich  is 
customarily  and  regularly  performed  by  the 
trust  companies  in  our  midst." 

The  growth  of  the  business  of  trust  compa- 
nies during  the  last  few  years  has  partaken  of  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  many  other  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  This  is  plain  from  the  statis- 
tics of  their  numbers,  deposits,  and  resources, 
as  reported  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  set  forth  below  for  representative  years  : 

TRUST  COMPANIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 


Number. 


1881 
1807 
1901 
1902 


171 
S51 
334 

417 


CapiUl. 


179,292,880 
106.968,1^ 
197,361,704 
179,732,681 


Individual 
deposits. 


$366,830,080 

608,922,206 

1,271,081,174 

1,626,887,498 


Here  is  a  multiplication  within  ten  years  of 
the  individual  deposits  of  trust  companies  by 
more  than  four  times,  or  an  increase  of  more 
than  300  per  cent.  Even  within  the  brief  period 
of  five  years  the  increase  has  been  more  than 
150  per  cent.  The  total  resources  of  the  New 
York  trust  companies  were  i;300,765,575  on 
January  1,  1892.  They  rose  slowly  during  the 
next  five  years  to  $396,742,947  at  the  beginning 
of  1897,  and  then  went  up  by  bounds  to  $579,- 
205,442  on  January  1,  1899,  and  to  $797,983,512 
on  January  1,  1901.  The  figures  for  the  be- 
ginning of  1902  showed  another  advance  of 
nearly  $200,000,000,  making  the  total  resources 
$969,403,911,  and  those  for  the  first  half  of  1902 
indicate  a  like  progress.  The  total  deposits  of 
the  trust  companies  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  June  30,  1902,  were  $887,001,687,  and  the 
total  resources  were  $1,078,212,685.  How  this 
progress  compares  in  New  York  City  with  that 


of  the  Clearing  House  banks  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  of  individual  deposits  : 


DEPOSITS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 

June  28, 1807. 

June  ao,  1902. 

Clearine:  House  bankd 

Trust  comi>anies 

$697,100,000 
90S,354,638 

1900,2111.000 
780.i7(l.l24 

X^^    VW1UK»<^««^ 

These  figures  show  that  while  the  deposits  of 
the  Clearing  Ilouse  banks  of  New  York  City 
have  increased  about  40  per  cent,  in  ^ve  years, 
those  of  the  trust  companies  have  increased 
about  150  per  cent.  Percentages  in  such  cases 
are  sometimes  deceptive.  The  trust  companies 
first  began  to  obtain  importance  about  a  decade 
ago,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
gained  ground  rapidly  during  the  recent  period 
of  industrial  activity.  The  real  measure  of  their 
progress  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
Clearing  House  banks  of  New  York,  with  their 
long-established  reputations  and  great  resources, 
have  in  five  years  increased  their  deposits  about 
$363,000,000,  the  trust  companies  of  the  city 
have  increased  theirs  by  the  still  larger  sum  of 
$455,000,000.  Throughout  the  United  States 
the  business  of  the  trust  companies,  although 
their  form  of  organization  is  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  States,  has  shown  a  striking  growth. 
The  deposits  of  all  national  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies appear  in  the  following  table : 

INDIVIDUAL  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS  OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


National  banks 

Stato  banks 

Loan  and  trust  companies. . 


June  ao,  1807. 


$1,770,480,663 
783,64a7a5 
666,928,906 


June  30, 190L 


|S.941,887,tfB 
1,871,081474 


TUUST    COMPANIES    AS   TRUSTEES. 

In  view  of  this  remarkable  exhibit  of  the 
growth  in  the  business  and  resources  of  trust 
companies,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
what  are  these  institutions,  and  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  which  tlioy  are  doing.  Such 
an  inquiry  naturally  centers  around  the  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these  : 

Wliat  are  the  special  functions  of  trast  com- 
panies ? 

Wherein  do  these  functions  differ  from  those 
of  commercial  banks  ? 
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Are  trust  companies  competing  unduly  with 
other  banks  ? 

Should  any  new  restrictions  be  imposed  upon 
the  organization  and  management  of  trust  com- 
panies ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  finurtions  of  trust  companies 
are  to  execute  trusts  for  individuals,  living  and 
dead,  and  for  e8tat(»s  and  corporations. 

When  a  rich  man  dies  in  the  United  States 
he  is  enabled  to  commit  to  a  trust  company  the 
ofum  complex  duties  of  administering  his  estate, 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  favor  of  relatives  or 
friends.  The  company  holds  a  copy  of  the  will, 
sells  and  buys  property  under  orders  of  the 
courts,  collects  regularly  rents  for  real  estate  and 
dividends  on  securities,  and  pays  such  dividends 
over,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  to  the 
legal  hc?irs.  hi  most  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  much  freedom  prevails  in  devising 
property  by  will.  A  husband  who  distrusts  the 
capacity  of  his  wife  or  children  to  administer 
their  property  with  prudence  after  his  death 
may  put  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  trust 
company,  and  direct  that  the  income  only  shall 
be  paid  to  his  heirs.  AVidows  are  thus  guarded 
against  the  anxiety  and  loss  which  they  might 
suffer  if  they  undertook  to  administer  the  prop- 
erty for  themselves  ;  improvident  sons  are  pre- 
vented from  squandering  the  principal  of  their 
estates  ;  and  charitable  bequests  and  other  pub- 
lic benefactions  are  carried  out  in  a  regular  and 
lawful  manner.  These  functions  are  the  same 
as  those  which  were  formerly  performed  in  this 
country,  and  are  still  performed  abroad,  by  at- 
torneys, personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
other  executors  and  administrators ;  but  their 
performance  by  a  trust  company  according  to 
presciibed  methods  insures  greater  regularity 
of  procedure,  and  in  many  oases  greater  safety, 
economy  in  management,  and  more  strict  com- 
pliance with  law. 

One  of  the  primary  advantages  of  committing 
the  charge  of  estates  in  this  manner  to  a  trust 
company  is  that  its  life  is  C(^ntinu(ms,  and  its  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  a  corporate  body  of  large 
resources,  instead  of  the  personal  liability  of  an 
individual.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  em- 
ploying a  trust  company  in  the  management  of 
estates  that  such  companies  are  organized  espe- 
cially for  carrying  on  this  class  of  business.  It 
is  their  primary  concern,  and  is  not  subordinate 
to  other  interests,  as  is  sometimes  tlie  case  with 
individuals  having  other  occupations,  however 
high  their  standing  and  strict  their  probity. 
The  trust  companv  necessarily  has  offices  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  business,  with  proper  vaiilts 
for  keeping  securities  and   prescribed  methods 


for  carrying  on  each  branch  of  its  duties.  It 
lias  separate  accounts  for  each  trust,  it  has  books 
showing  when  the  interest  should  be  collected 
on  the  securities  held,  and  it  takes  prompt  and 
constant  notice,  through  its  observations  of  the 
stock  market,  of  influences  affecting  trust  funds 
adversely,  which  may  suggest  a  change  in  the 
character  of  investments. 

CAREFUL    MANAGEMENT    ASSURED. 

The  uniformity  of  methods  imposed  by  law 
and  by  financial  custom  upon  the  trust  compa- 
nies leads  them  to  exercise  their  functions  with 
extreme  care.  A  trust  company  is  not  likely  to 
assume  responsibilities  of  a  doubtful  character 
without  the  order  of  a  court,  careful  deliberation 
by  itfi  own  officers,  or  the  opinion  of  counsel. 
Some  of  the  ablest  financiers  and  attorneys  of 
the  United  States  act  as  advisers  for  the  trust 
companies  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
Two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  have  become 
heads  of  New  York  trust  companies  on  leaving 
office, — Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  of  the  New 
York  Security  and  Trust  Comj)any,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
man J.  Gage  of  the  United  States  Ti-ust  Com- 
pany, whose  offices  face  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  Wall  Street.  Secretary  Root  was  the 
counsel  for  the  Morton  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  before  he  became  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  former  Vice-President  Morton  is 
its  president.  No  step  is  taken  involving  an 
important  question  of  law  without  the  advice  of 
men  of  this  character  as  executive  officers  and 

■ 

counsel.  Their  ability  and  researches  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  doubtful  question  affecting  a 
small  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  estate,  because  of  the  importance  to 
the  company  of  deciding  correctly  the  principle 
involved. 

The  solvency  and  sound  management  of  the 
trust  company,  especially  in  such  important  com- 
mercial States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
are  insured  by  the  rigid  system  of  inspection 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  States.  AH  the 
books,  papers,  memoranda,  and  cash  reserves  of 
a  trust  company  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
open  to  the  examination  of  State  officials,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  at  any  moment  and 
without  notice. 

BANKING    FUNCTIONS. 

The  explanation  already  made  regarding  the 
functions  of  trust  companies  in  relation  to 
individuals  and  estate  answers  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  second  question,  Wherein  do 
trust  companies  differ  from  commercial  banks  ? 
The  advantages  derived  by  an  individual  or  an 
estate  from  employing  a  trust  company  to  execute 
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important  trusts  naturally  commend  themselves 
to  a  corporation  having  similar  trusts  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. The  work  of  reorganizing  old  cor- 
porations and  organizing  new  ones,  taking 
up  old  securities  and  issuing  new,  which  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  new  enterprises, 
the  consolidations,  and  the  "mergers"  of  the 
last  few  years,  has  falhai  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  trust  companies  of  Now  York  and  one  or 
two  other  large  cities.  While  individuals  con- 
nected with  these  companies  have,  in  some  cases, 
been  active  in  initiating  these  projects,  the  com- 
panies in  their  corporate  capacity  have  performed 
merely  ministerial  and  strictly  legal  diities  in 
executing  the  trusts  committed  to  them.  The 
stronger  trust  companies  of  New  York  have 
been  very  cliary  of  committing  themselves  offi- 
cially to  new  flotations.  Some  of  the  more  con- 
servative make  it  a  point  not  to  float  shares, 
however  good,  but  limit  themselves  to  bonds, 
which  have  priority  of  lien  upon  the  property 
upon  which  they  are  secured. 

The  national  banks  act  to  some  extent  as  the 
agents  of  corporations  in  the  mere  transfer  of 
the  ownership  of  securities  and  the  payment  of 
dividends.  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  corporation,  however,  or  an  important 
change  in  the  character  of  the  securities  issued 
by  an  old  one,  a  trust  company  is  usually  chosen 
as  the  agent  of  the  transaction.  This  is  because 
the  trust  companies  are  organized  for  this 
work,  have  officers  and  attorneys  familiar  with 
the  legal  points  involved,  and  are  therefore  en- 
abled to  render  the  service  with  economy,  pre- 
cision, and  the  certainty  of  conforming  strictly 
to  law.  The  New  York  law  regarding  the  in- 
corporation of  trust  companies  confers  these 
specific  powers,  among  others,  upon  such  com- 
panies : 

1.  To  act  as  the  fiscal  or  transfer  agent  of  any  State, 
municipality,  body  politic,  or  corporation,  and  in  such 
capacity  to  receive  and  disburse  money,  and  transfer, 
register,  and  countersign  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

2.  To  receive  deposits  of  trust  moneys,  securities,  and 
other  personal  property  from  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion, and  to  loan  money  on  real  or  personal  securities. 

4.  To  act  as  trustee  under  any  mortgage  or  bond  is- 
sued by  any  municipality,  body  politic,  or  corporation, 
and  accept  and  execute  any  other  municipal  or  corpo- 
rate trust  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

7.  To  take,  accepts  and  execute  any  and  all  such 
legal  trusts,  duties,  and  powers  in  regard  to  the  holding, 
management,  and  disposition  of  any  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  or  the  sale 
thereof,  as  may  be  granted  or  confided  to  it  by  any  court 
of  record,  or  by  any  person,  corporation,  municipality, 
or  other  authority;  and  it  shall  be  accountable  ton^ 


parties  in  interest  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  every 
such  trusty  duty,  or  power  which  it  may  so  accept. 

•  •••••••  • 

If  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  for  in- 
stance, should  desire  to  issue  new  securities  in 
exchange  for  those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, a  trust  company  would  be  the  agent  natu- 
rally chosen  as  the  intermediary  in  the  transac- 
tion. It  would  receive  the  old  bonds  from  their 
holders,  issue  receipts  for  the  bonds,  and  later 
issue  the  new  bonds  to  those  who  brought  back 
their  receipts.  If  money  were  to  be  paid  on 
either  side,  it  would  be  distributed  by  the  trust 
company.  The  company,  acting  under  the  best 
legal  advice,  without  prejudice  toward  either 
party,  complying  strictly  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  as  interpreted  by  the  most  competent 
legal  talent,  thus  acts  as  a  guardian  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
corporation  on  the  other.  The  peculiar  province 
of  the  national  banks  is  the  lending  of  their  de- 
posits upon  commercial  paper  and  the  issue  of 
circulating  notes.  It  was  chiefly  for  the  latter 
purpose  that  they  were  originally  sanctioned  by 
law,  much  as  this  function  has  been  atrophied 
by  a  clumsy  system  of  security  for  note  issues. 
IIow  different  are  the  functions  of  the  national 
banks  from  those  of  the  trust  companies  may  be 
inferred  from  comparing  the  provisions  of  the 
New  York  law,  already  given,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  national  banking  law,  that  a 
national  bank  mav  exercise — 

All  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  banking  ;  by  discounting  and 
negotiating  promissory  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  evidences  of  debt ;  by  receiving  deposits ;  by 
buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  and  bullion ;  by 
loaning  money  on  personal  security  ;  and  by  obtaining^ 
issuing,  and  circulating  notes,  etc. 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    DEPOSITS. 

The  powers  and  activities  of  the  two  classea 
of  corporations, — trust  companies  and  national 
banks, — trench  upon  each  other  in  some  direc- 
tions, but  it  is  obvious  that  each  has  separate 
fields,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  entered  by  the 
other.  The  field  in  which  the  competition  of 
the  trust  companies  with  national  banks  has  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  is  probably  the  accept- 
ance of  deposits  and  the  use  of  these  deposits  in 
the  loan  market.  The  acceptance  of  deposits 
by  trust  com])anios  was  at  first  limited  largely 
to  deposits  which  were  not  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  transactions.  In  many  cases  it 
was  specified  that  the  deposit  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  company  for  a  fixed  time,  and 
deposit  receipts  were  given  instead  of  ordinaiy 
'^^Mss  books. 
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When  money  was  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
company  under  these  conditions,  such  large  pro- 
vision was  not  required  for  reserves,  as  in  the 
case  of  money  subject  constantly  to  be  with- 
drawn by  checks.  The  opportunity  for  its  con- 
tinued use  by  the  trust  company  permitted, 
moreover,  the  payment  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
Hence,  trust  companies  generally  paid  interest 
to  individual  depositors  ranging  from  1  to  3  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 
This  policy  attracted  large  deposits,  especially 
from  trustees  holding  funds  in  anticipation  of 
some  fixed  event  and  corporations  desiring  to 
keep  certain  cash  reserves  in  addition  to  their 
current  working  accounts.  Gradually  large 
corporations,  discovering  the  advantages  of  keep- 
ing interest-bearing  deposits  with  trust  com- 
panies, increased  the  amount  of  such  deposits 
and  secured  the  acceptance  of  active  accounts  at 
a  less  rate  of  interest  than  that  paid  on  the  more 
permanent  deposits.  The  trust  companies  have 
been  thus  placed  in  possession  of  great  resources, 
which  increase  their  ability  to  handle  conver- 
sion projects  for  railway  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, and  afford  them  a  considerable  fund  which 
they  are  able  to  utilize  in  short-term  loans. 

NATUBE   OF   LOANS. 

Most  of  these  loans  are  made  on  call, — ^that  is, 
subject  to  repayment  whenever  notice  is  given 
to  the  borrower.  According  to  the  etiquette  of 
New  York  trust  companies,  a  mere  telephone 
message  to  a  borrower  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  bank- 
ing courtesy  that  such  messages  shall  go  out 
about  noon  in  order  to  give  the  borrower  an 
interval  before  the  close  of  banking  hours  to 
transfer  his  loan  to  another  bank  or  company 
or  find  the  money  to  pay  it  off.  The  greatest 
conservatism  is  shown  by  the  best  New  York 
companies  m  making  these  stock  loans.  They 
allow  a  margin  ot  about  20  per  cent,  between 
the  market  value  of  the  securities  and  the 
amount  loaned.  They  are  far  from  accept- 
ing as  collateral  for  loans  all  the  classes  of 
securities  which  are  on  the  market.  In  most 
cases,  moreover,  a  variety  of  securities  is  re- 
quired to  protect  each  loan,  so  that  a  shrinkage 
on  one  would  be  covered  by  the  solidity  of  the 
remaining  securities.  It  has  been  declared  by 
officers  of  leading  New  York  trust  companies 
that  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  by  them  upon 
these  secured  stock  loans. 

The  trust  companies  differ  from  the  national 
banks  in  the  character  of  the  loans  made.  They 
trench  little  upon  the  field  of  the  national  banks 
in  discounting  the  paper  of  merchants  based 
upon   mercantile  transactions.     This  is  a  very 


important  field  of  banking,  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  volume  of  currency  required  by  trade, 
and  is  the  field  which  the  national  banks,  when 
they  were  first  authorized,  were  expected  to  oc- 
cupy. The  larger  portion  of  national  banking 
business  is  still  of  this  sort,  and  it  has  grown 
greatly  within  the  past  five  years.  There  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  feeling  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, that  the  national  banks,  since  the  rise  of 
the  tnist  companies,  were  relatively  losing  de- 
posits and  losing  their  share  in  the  large  oper- 
ations which  some  of  the  trust  companies  have 
found  so  profitable.  It  may  be  said  on  this  head 
that  as  much  depends  upon  the  personality  of 
the  banker  as  upon  the  form  of  banking  organi- 
zation. If  a  few  captains  of  finance  in  New  York 
have  shown  peculiar  capacity  for  drawing  to 
certain  trust  companies  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  men 
would  have  accomplished  similar  results  through 
a  State  bank,  a  national  bank,  or  a  private  cor- 
poration if  the  trust-company  organization  hkd 
not  been  directly  open  to  them  by  law.  It  is  no 
secret  among  intelligent  bankers  that  the  trust 
companies  which  have  made  the  largest  profits 
have  not  derived  those  profits  from  the  mere 
routine  of  banking.  Trust-company  profits  have 
been  derived  chiefly  from  the  skill  of  their  offi- 
cers in  financing  important  combinations  and 
aiding  in  the  creation  of  new  enterprises. 

A  trust  company  is  better  fitted  by  law  and 
by  the  nature  of  its  organization  for  work  of  this 
character  than  a  national  bank.  A  national  bank 
has  imposed  upon  it  the  function  of  safeguard- 
ing the  currency.  It  is  forbidden  to  intrust 
more  than  one-tenth  of  its  capital  to  any  single 
person,  firm,  or  corporation.  Its  resources  must 
be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they  can  be  turned 
into  money  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  The 
same  is  true  of  such  trust  companies  as  pay  their 
deposits  on  demand,  but  the  trust  companies 
hold  many  large  deposits  nominally  subject  to 
payment  on  demand,  but  which  they  know  are 
not  likely  to  be  called  for.  If  a  few  drafts  are 
made  upon  such  deposits,  they  have  ample  re- 
sources for  meeting  ^em  m  their  cash  deposits 
with  the  national  banks. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CASH  RESEBVES. 

The  subject  of  bending  the  trust  companies  to 
the  same  rules  as  those  which  govern  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  banks  has  been  more  or 
less  discussed  since  the  growth  of  the  trust  com- 
panies has  made  them  an  important  factor  in  the 
banking  resources  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
propositions  which  has  been  most  seriously  dis- 
cussed has  been  that  the  trust  companies  should 
be  required  to  keep  something  like  the  same  cash 
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reserves  as  the  national  banks.  The  national 
banks  of  New  York  are  required  by  law  to  keep 
in  currency  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of 
their  deposits,  and  the  State  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  Clearing  House  are  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  same  rule.  The  state  of  this 
cash  reserve, — whether  there  is  a  large  surplus 
reserve,  or  whether  it  is  near  the  legal  minimum, 
— is  one  of  the  barometers  of  New  York  money- 
market  conditions  which  always  receives  the 
most  attentive  study  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
trust  companies  have  heretofore  kept  such  re- 
serves as,  in  the  opinion  of  their  officers,  were 
required  to  meet  demands  upon  them  ;  but  they 
have  in  most  instances  kept  the  bulk  of  these  re- 
serves on  deposit  in  national  banks.  A  check 
upon  a  national  bank  deposit  is  usually  more 
acceptable  to  one  of  their  clients  in  a  large  trans- 
action than  would  be  a  roll  of  bills  or  a  keg  of 
gold.  For  smaller  demands  from  their  clients 
for  pocket  money  the  trust  companies  keep  such 
cash  on  hand  as  they  find  necessary,  but  they 
have  fewer  active  accounts  of  this  sort  than  the 
national  banks,  and  few  large  demands  are  made 
upon  them  for  actual  currency. 

The  national  banks  of  the  cities  enjoy  an  im- 
portant privilege  which  is  not  granted  to  the 
trust  companies.  Outside  of  New  York,  the 
national  banks  are  permitted  to  deposit  one-half 
or  more  of  their  reserve  in  the  national  banks 
of  New  York,  and  to  count  such  deposits  as 
cash  on  hand.  An  enormous  volume  of  such 
deposits  is  carried  by  the  national  banks,  and 
they  have  greatly  increased  within  ten  years,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS  TO  OTHER 

BANKS. 


Date. 

To  national 
banks. 

To  State  and  private 

banks  and  trust 

companies. 

July  12. 1868. 

1987,143,324 
888,117,906 
64&,0RA,898 
888,954,687 

9188.883.854 

July  28, 1897 

808.878,900 
606,151,801 
688,108,814 

July  1&,  1001 

JiilylA.19QB 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  na- 
tional banks  have  profited  greatly  within  the 
past  five  years  in  their  command  over  the  re- 
sources of  their  fellows  in  the  national  banking 
system,  and  that  they  have  had  voluntarily  in- 
trusted to  them  a  large  share  of  the  cash  of  the 
State  banks  and  trust  companies.  It  is  natu- 
rally contended  on  behalf  of  the  trust  companies 
that  they  should  not  be  burdened  with  any  such 
reserve  requirements  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
national  banks,  unless  they  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  deposits  of  the  na- 
tional banks  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  are 


permitted  to  count  such  deposits  as  a  part  of 
their  lawful  reserves.  The  officers  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  would  probably  be 
glad  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that  they 
should  keep  a  reasonable  reserve  in  proportion 
to  their  deposits.  Such  a  requirement  would  be 
rigidly  complied  with,  and  if  it  imposed  burdens 
upon  the  weaker  companies  which  wiped  out 
their  slender  profits,  it  would  not  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  the  stronger  companies  to  see  establish- 
ments driven  from  the  field  which  may  not  be 
hardy  enough  to  weather  the  financial  storms 
which  the  future  undoubtedly  has  in  store. 

A  reserve  of  15  per  cent,  of  deposits  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  de- 
mands upon  the  trust  companies,  and  at  least 
half  of  this  reserve,  if  not  two-thirds,  might 
properly  be  kept  on  deposit  in  national  banka 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  $1,271,081,174, — ^the  de- 
posits of  the  trust  companies  of  the  United  States 
in  1901, — would  be  about  $190,000,000.  The 
trust  companies  actually  had  due  to  them  from 
other  banks  $191,527,201, — an  amount  almost 
exactly  sufficient  to  meet  a  15  per  cent  reserve 
requirement.  They  had  also  cash  to  the  amount 
of  $24,810,203, — only  about  2  per  cent  of  their 
deposit  obligations.  The  requirement  that  they 
should  keep  15  per  cent,  in  currency  locked  up 
in  their  own  vaults  would  mean  that  they  should 
withdraw  nearly  $167,000,000  from  other  banks, 
and  practically  withdraw  that  much  money  from 
the  use  of  the  market.  Several  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  New  York  already  meet  the 
requirement  that  they  shall  keep  a  reserve  equal 
to  15  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  but  keep  most 
of  it  in  other  banks.  Thus,  on  June  30,  1902, 
the  Morton  Trust  Company,  with  deposits  of 
$51,517,694,  had  a  reserve  of  $11,659,890  ;  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  with  deposits  of  $55,- 
236,450,  had  a  reserve  of  $12,586,132  ;  and  the 
New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  with 
deposits  of  $49,407,985,  had  a  reserve  of  $5,- 
548,632. 

The  second  of  the  requirements  referred  to^ — 
that  a  trust  company  should  keep  one-third  or 
one-half  of  its  reserve  in  its  own  vaults, — could 
not  be  enforced,  except  after  long  previous 
notice,  without  serious  effects  upon  the  money 
market  With  total  deposits  in  New  York  City 
of  about  $750,000,000,  a  reserve  of  15  per  cent 
would  be  about  $112,500,000,  half  of  which 
would  be  about  $56,250,000.  The  total  reserves 
of  the  trust  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  June  30,  1902,  were  $114,383,820,  but  of  this 
amount  only  $8,328,1 10  was  in  currency  in  their 
hands.  In  order  to  comply  with  such  a  require- 
ment as  has  been  suggested  above,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  nearly   $50,000,000   in 
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currency  from  actual  use  and  lock  it  up  in  gold, 
silver,  and  greenbacks  in  the  vaults  of  the  trust 
companies. 

Fears  have  sometimes  been  expressed  that 
the  keeping  of  trust-company  reserves  on  de- 
posit in  national  banks,  instead  of  in  actual  cur- 
rency in  their  own  vaults,  tended,  along  with 
other  recent  developments,  to  rear  a  structure 
of  credit  too  lofty  for  the  slender  foundation  of 
currency  at  its  base.  Comparison  with  the 
British  system,  however,  is  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  solidity  of  conditions  in  New  York.  The 
reserves  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  banks 
for  the  week  ending  October  11,  1902,  were 
$219,612,500.  This  reserve  is  distributed  among 
fifty-nine  different  institutions,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve  is,  on  the  whole,  much  larger 
than  that  held  under  the  monetary  system  of 
Great  Britain.  In  London  the  reserve  in  actual 
cash  is  held  entirely  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
Other  banks  content  themselves  with  keeping  in 
their  own  custody  only  such  little  cash  as  may 
be  required  for  daily  retail  needs,  known  as 
"  till  money."  The  joint-stock  banks  keep  de- 
posits with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  pnvate 
and  country  banks  keep  deposits  with  the  joint- 
stock  banks.  The  system  thus  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  the  solidity  of  a  single  institution, 
— the  Bank  of  England.  The  British  system 
has  the  advantage  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
money,  but  the  American  system  is  more  exact- 
ing in  its  safeguards.  As  the  London  Statist 
remarked  last  spring,  "Were  the  New  York 
banks  permitted  to  work  with  as  small  a  margin 
of  actual  cash  against  liabilities  as  we  do  in  this 
country,  they  would  be  able  to  greatly  increase 
their  loans  and  their  deposits." 

How  far  the  demand  for  arbitrarily  fixed  re- 
serves is  a  matter  of  sentiment  has  been  shown 
by  the  effect  of  the  recent  action  of  Secretary 
Shaw  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
money  market.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  permit  national  banks  to 
hold  deposits  of  government  funds,  without  keep- 
ing against  such  deposits  the  reserves  of  1 5  per 
cent,  or  25  per  cent,  required  against  other 
classes  of  deposits.  By  this  measure,  it  was  an- 
nounced, the  loaning  power  of  the  banks  would 
be  increased  by  about  $130,000,000.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  bank- 
ing, the  banks  were  no  stronger  after  this  an- 
nouncement than  before.  If  they  needed  a  25 
per  cent,  reserve  against  gross  deposits,  the  Sec- 
retary was  wrong  in  siispending  the  require- 
ment ;  if  they  did  not  need  it,  the  public  was 
wrong  in  feeling  alarm  when  reserves  against 
gross  deposits,  before  the  Secretary's  action,  fell 
below  25  per  cent.     The  true  banking  rule  is 


that  a  banking  institution  shall  pay  legal-tender 
money  upon  its  deposit  and  note  obligations 
whenever  such  money  is  demanded,  whether  its 
reserve  be  1  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent.  The 
bank  answers  with  its  life  for  its  ability  to  do 
this,  and  the  necessity  that  it  shall  live  exerts  a 
more  constant  and  potent  pressure  upon  its  oflB- 
cers  than  the  requirement  that  unused  money 
shall  be  piled  up  in  reserve  funds.  In  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  with  its  hundreds  of 
banks  with  small  capital  scattered  over  forty- 
five  States,  legal  regulation  of  reserves  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence  and  public  convenience.  In 
some  of  the  States  such  regulation  may  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  same  grounds,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  financial  prog- 
ress of  the  community  and  the  importance  of 
the  stake  of  its  financial  leaders  in  the  soundness 
and  solvency  of  their  enterprises. 

If  a  specific  reserve  requirement  is  necessary 
for  the  prudent  conduct  of  trust  companies  or 
the  safety  of  the  market,  it  should  be  imposed. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
plied with  suddenly  without  causing  a  convul- 
sion in  the  money  market.  It  could  not  be  done 
under  any  circumstances  except  at  considerable 
cost,  which  would  not  fall  upon  tlje  trust  com- 
panies, but  upon  the  public.  The  community 
would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  $50,000,000  of 
its  working  capital  or  be  compelled  to  import 
that  amount  to  make  good  the  amount  with- 
drawn from  active  use.  It  would  amount  prac- 
tically to  setting  aside  and  locking  up  that  much 
gold,  to  lie  idle  or  to  be  used  only  in  great  emer- 
gencies, like  those  for  which  the  war  treasure  of 
$30,000,000  is  so  sacredly  guarded  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

If  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  either  the  national 
banks  or  the  trust  companies  involve  danger  or 
disadvantage  to  the  community,  or  if  they 
threaten  to  drive  one  class  of  institutions  out  of 
existence,  they  should  be  restricted.  The  na- 
tional banks  and  the  trust  companies,  however, 
while  they  trench  to  some  extent  on  each  other's 
fields,  each  have  functions  to  perform  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  other.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  chain  either  class  of  institu- 
tions upon  a  Procrustean  bed  of  regulations  or 
burdens,  suited  perhaps  to  one  and  not  suited 
to  the  other.  The  national  banking  law  could 
probably  be  amended  to  advantage  in  a  direction 
which  would  give  greater  scope  to  the  national 
banks  in  doing  business ;  but  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  to  extend  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  them,  if  they  have  been  found  burden- 
some, to  a  class  of  institutions  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  as  the  trust  companies  to  the 
industrial  triumphs  of  America  ii\  t^<y«l3^. ^^jw^ 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN   ORIENTAL 

DEPENDENCIES. 


BY    JEREMIAH    W.    JENKS. 


SO  much,  botli  good  and  bad,  has  been  said 
during  tlie  last  year  regarding  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Filipinos  in  political  affairs,  that  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  our  work  compares 
with  that  of  other  nations  who  have  for  many 
years  been  dealing  with  Oriental  peoples.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  also,  to  state  clearly  how 
much  we  have  already  actually  done  in  the  way 
of  giving  self-government  to  the  Filipinos.  Nat- 
urally, the  countries  to  be  considered  are  pri- 
marily tlie  English  and  Dutch  dependencies  in 
the  Orient. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  in 
their  home  govc^rnment  the  English  are  a  liberal, 
free,  self-governing  people  ;  considerably  more 
80  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Swiss.  While  England  is  called 
a  monarchy,  every  one  with  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  politics  knows  that  the  will  of  the 
people  rules  England  much  more  completely 
than  it  can  be  said  to  rule  France,  and  that  not 
a  few  writers  and  thinkers  are  convinced  that 
public  opinion  controls  in  governmental  affairs 
more  directly  and  more  thoroughly  in  England 
than  even  in  the  United  States.  That  is  not  my 
opinion.  The  idea  of  self-government  is,  in  my 
judgment,  carried  out  more  completely  in  Switz- 
erland than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
next  comes  the  United  States  ;  then,  England 
and  her  self-governing  colonies.  But  the  idea 
of  self-government  is  more  generally  recognized 
and  more  completely  carried  out  in  practice  by 
the  English  than  by  any  other  people,  excepting 
the  Swiss  and  the  American. 

In  some  matters  of  public  policy,  however, 
the  English  are  to  be  placed  even  first  as  re- 
gards liberality  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
idea  of  freedom.  One  need  but  mention  com- 
mercial freedom  and  the  readiness  which  the 
English  have  shown  to  leave  the  people  to  fight 
out  their  own  salvation,  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies.  So  fearful,  indeed,  is  England  of 
putting  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  trade 
that  certainly  most  Americans,  and  probably 
most  Europeans,  think  her  colonies  in  the  Far 
East  should  often  be  criticised  severely  for  their 


laxity  in  enforcing  even  quarantine  and  other 
health  regulations.  No  greater  contrast  can 
well  be  imagined  than  the  prompt  and  rigid 
way  in  which  the  Americans  at  Manila  and  the 
Japanese  at  the  southern  ports  of  Japan  have 
lately  dealt  with  ships  likely  to  bring  cholera 
into  the  country,  and  the  free  way  in  which  the 
ships  entering  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  were 
treated,  as  well  as  the  apparently  culpable  way 
in  which,  in  those  same  places,  persons  having 
cholera  were  permitted  their  freedom.  One  man 
reports  that  in  one  forenoon's  ride  in  Shanghai 
he  saw  eleven  Chinese  lying  in  the  streets  dead 
from  cholera.  Of  course,  one  should  not  criti- 
cise without  full  knowledge,  but  appearances  are 
certainly  unfavorable.  When  speaking,  there- 
fore, of  the  English  in  their  government  of  the 
colonies,  we  are  speaking  of  a  people  whose  in- 
clinations are  very  strongly  toward  individual 
liberty  ;  and  wherever  England  has  restricted 
sharply  the  liberty  of  a  people  there  probably  is, 
we  may  assume,  some  reason  for  such  action. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  English 
in  India  we  may  at  first  overlook  the  native 
states  ;  both  because,  without  exception,  the  in- 
dividual subject  has  less  freedom  under  his  na- 
tive ruler,  merely  guided  by  an  English  adviser, 
than  he  has  in  British  India,  where  the  rule  is 
directly  through  English  officials ;  and,  second, 
because  we  shall  devote  a  section  to  them  later. 

PURPOSES  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  plan  earlier, 
England  has  clearly  announced  in  later  years 
the  principle  of  her  Indian  policy  to  be,  "  India 
is  to  be  governed  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.'* 
Doubtless,  here  and  there,  individual  officials  let 
this  principle  drop  out  of  mind  ;  doubtless,  also, 
in  times  of  emergency, — as  under  stress  of  war, 
— the  English  Government  at  home  may  feel 
that  India  should  do  her  part  in  aiding  the 
mother  country  ;  but,  taken  all-in-all,  no  care- 
ful observer  who  goes  somewhat  thoughtfully 
through  India,  meeting  the  officials  of  various 
grades,  both  English  and  native,  and  noting  the 
details  of  their  work  and  its  results,  can  doubt 
that  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to  keep  in 
the  foreground  the  good  of  the  natives  rather 
than  the  profit  of  the  mother  country. 
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If  this  purpose  does  not  result  in  granting 
self-government  to  the  Indians,  it  is  because 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  India  are  conscientiously  of  the 
opinion  that  self-government  would  not  prove 
beneficial  to  them.  They  may  be  mistaken  ;  but 
they  are  earnestly  striving  to  give  to  the  Indians 
what  is  best  for  them.  As  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt,  they  probably  think 
that  the  natives  do  not  always  know  what  is  best 
for  them  ;  but  even  the  best  informed  natives 
do  not  advocate  self-government. 

THE    FOBMS    OF   GOVEBNMENT. 

So  far  as  the  central  government  goes,  the 
people  of  India,  as  such,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  regarding  its  policy.  As  is  well  known, 
the  governing  power  under  the  laws  made  by 
the  English  legislative  houses  is  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  the  Council  of  In- 
dia in  London.  This  council  consists  of  not  less 
than  ten  members  ;  at  least  nine  of  these  must 
have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
no  one  of  them  can  have  been  away  from  India 
longer  than  ton  years  before  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. This  is  surely  a  body  of  experts, 
made  up  of  those  whose  sympathies  are  likely  to 
be  with  the  natives.  Moreover,  in  the  India 
OflBce  the  highest  positions, — political,  financial, 
administrative,  —  are  held  by  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  able,  conscientious,  and  suc- 
cessful in  India  itself  ;  but  they  are  not  natives. 

In  India  the  governing  body  is  the  governor- 
general  in  council.  The  governor-general  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  home  government  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  He  may  or  may  not  himself  have 
had  training  in  India  ;  but  his  council,  of  five 
members  and  the  commander-in-chief,  is  made  up 
of  experienced  men,  familiar  with  Indian  condi- 
tions. For  legislative  piirposes  sixteen  addi- 
tional members  are  nominated  by  the  governor- 
general.  A  representation  of  natives  is  always 
found  in  this  legislative  council,  and  no  impor- 
tant act  of  government  of  a  legislative  nature 
can  be  taken  without  tlie  knowledge  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  tlie  concurrence  of  this  body. 
These  members,  however,  are  not  representative 
of  the  people  of  India  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
chosen  by  tlie  people,  for  all  are  appointed  by 
the  government. 

As  regards  what  we  might  in  the  United  States 
consider  State  and  local  government,  the  condi- 
tion is  much  the  same.  In  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay the  governors,  and  the  lieutenant  governors 
of  other  provinces,  and  their  councils, — ^made  up 
again  of  experienced  men, — are  all  appointive, 
no  place  l)eiug  filled  by  election.  In  the  prov- 
inces whose  heads  are  chief  commissioners,  the 


situation  is  the  same.  Only  in  purely  local  and 
municipal  affairs  do  the  ordinary  people  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  their  representatives. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  England,  speaking 
generally,  to  govern — as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
good  government — in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  habits  of  the  people.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  customs  in  government,  as  well  as 
social  customs,  are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  a 
natural  growth,  and  thus  to  have  had  a  reason, 
at  some  time  at  any  rate,  for  their  existence. 
Where  these  customs  are  too  strongly  contrary 
to  English  good  morals,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  suttee^ — the  burning  of  widows  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands, — or  of  infanticide, 
the  government  has  interfered  and  stopped  the 
practices  ;  otherwise,  they  are  generally  retained. 

THE    VILLAGE. 

Although  the  customs  differ  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  India,  ordinarily  the  village 
has  for  centuries  been  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  its  headman  either  an  hereditary  of- 
ficial recognized  by  the  over-chief,  or,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  an  official  chosen  by  an  election  more 
or  less  formal.  The  headman  has  had  under 
him  in  various  cases  assistants  who  took  charge 
of  the  policing,  or  of  the  records,  or  of  other 
work  in  connection  with  the  village.  The  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  barber,  carpenter  and  other 
village  servants  have  also  held  their  positions  by 
hereditary  claim.  In  some  instances, — for  ex- 
ample, in  Upper  Burma, — when  certain  taxes 
are  levied  upon  the  village  as  a  whole,  the  distri- 
bution of  this  tax  among  the  different  house- 
holds has  been  made  by  the  headman  with  the 
assistance  of  councilors  elected  by  the  village. 
In  practically  all  cases  these  customs  have  been 
retained  by  the  English,  with  the  requirement 
that  all  hereditary  and  elective  officers  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  representative  of  the  English 
government.  In  case  of  the  choice  of  a  really 
incompetent  or  corrupt  official,  the  English  have 
not  hesitated  to  set  aside  the  election,  or  to  ex- 
ercise a  choice  among  different  persons  who 
might  naturally  inherit  the  position.  This  ele- 
ment of  self-government,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  has  had  only  to  do  with  the 
smallest  units  of  government  in  dealing  with 
their  own  local  affairs,  and  its  influence  has  not 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  con- 
cerned. 

LOCAL    REPRESENTATIVE    ASSEMBLIES. 

Under  Lord  Ripon's  administration,  1880* 
84,  a  farther  step  was  taken  toward  self-gpv- 
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ernment.  It  was  provided  that  the  different 
villages,  or  groups  of  villages,  should  elect 
representatives  to  a  council,  to  be  presided  over 
by  the  representative  of  the  central  govern- 
ment in  charge  oi  the  district,  making  a  body 
that  might  fairly  be  considered  to  correspond 
with  our  county  boards  of  supervisors  in  such 
states  as  New  York  and  Michigan  where  the 
boards  are  representative  of  the  different  towns, 
although  the  powers  of  these  boards  were  much 
less  extensive  than  those  ordinarily  granted  to 
the  boards  of  supervisors. 

This  is  l>y  far  the  longest  step  that  England 
has  taken  in  the  direction  of  self-government  in 
India. 

RESULTS   OF    MEASURES    INTRODUCING 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

A  very  general  opinion  among  English  officials 
in  India  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  also  in 
the  India  Office  of  England,  is  that  even  this 
measure  of  self-government  granted  at  that  time 
was  premature,  to  say  the  least,  and  that  it  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  failure.  In  most  parts  of 
India  people  were  not  accustomed  to  any  political 
activity  of  that  kind.  They  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  as  they  were  told  in  matters  of 
taxation,  road-making,  and  other  local  affairs, 
and  in  many  cases  they  felt  that  this  self-gov- 
ernment was  an  imix>sition  ujx)n  them  of  an 
added  burden  of  work  rather  than  a  privilege 
bestowed.  The  cons<;quence  has  been  that  in 
very  many  cases  they  have  come  somewhat  sulki- 
ly, if  at  all,  to  the  meeting,  usually  feeling  some- 
what the  pressure  of  the  English  official  in  charge 
of  the  district ;  and  they  have  come  with  no 
plans  formulated  and  with  no  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  When,  to  prevent  the 
meeting  from  being  a  failure,  the  English  presid- 
ing officer  brings  forward  his  own  plans  for  the 
government  of  the  district,  the  greater  number 
of  the  members  are  likely  to  say,  politely,  **  As 
the  sahib  wishes/'  while  those  who  take  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  often  show  a  lack  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  more  thouglitful  of  the  English 
officials, — particularly,  it  would  seem,  those  in 
the  higher  positions, — believe  that  the  measure 
has  been  educative  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that 
it  should  l>e  continued.  The  large  majority  of 
those  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  said, 
practically,  that  they  believed  the  system  had 
been  a  failure,  and  that,  though  it  could  not 
easily  be  done  away  with,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  it  not  l^een  introduced.  The  chief 
commissioner  of  one  of  the  more  important  prov- 
inces,— an  able  and  most  efficient  Indian  official, 
lately  retired, — has  recently  published  an  opinion 


to  the  same  effect.  The  system  for  the  present  it 
defended  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  edacs- 
tive  and  that  this  little  experience  will  gradually 
lead  to  greater  capacity  for  self-government. 

Several  of  tlio  most  thoughtful  and  best-trained 
native  Indians,  even  some  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  criticising  most  sharply  the  Britii^  gov- 
ernment of  India,  seem  to  agree  on  this  matter. 
While  believing  strongly  in  the  natural  ability 
of  the  high-caste  native  ;  while  considering  him 
fully  tlie  intellectual  equal  of  the  Englishman ; 
and,  while  even  asserting  that  in  many  individnal 
cases  this  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
local  representative  is  due  to  fear  of  his  Eng- 
lish superior  officer,  they  practically  without 
exception  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
natives  of  all  races  beyond  doubt  were  lacking 
in  administrative  ability  and  were  deficient  in 
the  power  of  directing  the  work  of  others.  They 
thought  that  this  had  come  about  through  cen- 
tury-long oppression  by  various  rulers,  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  Christian,  and  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  given  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  training,  they  would  overcome  it ;  but 
even  they  recognized  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  natives  in  no  part  of  India  are  ready  for  self- 
government,  and  that  even  the  very  elementary, 
inchoate  form  of  self-government  in  local 
which  they  do  possess  is  not  a  success. 

MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT. 

In  many  of  the  larger  municipalities,  snch 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  others,  there  has  been  a 
more  determined  effort  made  to  establish  self- 
government.  City  councils  have  been  estab- 
lished which  should  perform  the  work  that  is 
usually  performed  by  city  councils  in  civilised 
countries.  In  most  cases  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  members  of  these  councils  are  appointed,  but 
usually  a  considerable  proportion  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  a  majority  are  elected.  Naturally  in 
the  larger  cities  it  is  possible  to  find  natives  of 
India  experienced  in  business  and  public  affairs 
to  serve  in  these  positions,  but  the  system  even 
here  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successfoL 
Sometimes  the  natives  of  the  best  type,  be- 
longing to  the  higher  castes,  refuse  to  put  them- 
selves before  the  electors  as  candidates,  saying 
that  it  is  beneath  them  to  ask  favors  of  members 
of  the  lower  castes,  although  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  an  appointment  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor.  More  often,  as  some  may  think 
has  been  the  case  at  home  and  in  England,  men 
who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  advance 
themselves  either  politically  or  financially  pat 
themselves  forward  and  get  themselves  dkooen 
by  the  ignorant  electorate. 

It  is,  practically,  universally  believed  that  the 
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average  native  Oriental  is  less  trustworthy  in 
both  business  and  politics  than  the  average  Eu- 
ropean or  American.  He  has,  in  far  too  many 
cases,  a  natural  liking  for  intrigue,  a  hazy  un- 
certainty regarding  the  truth  in  speaking  of 
things  where  the  truth  might  be  unpleasant 
either  for  himself  or  others,  aud  a  readiness  in 
selling  his  opinion  or  his  vote  which  would  as- 
tonish the  most  corrupt  of  our  city  councilors. 
The  result  has  been,  according  to  the  almost 
universal  testimony,  that  the  natives  who  are 
councilors,  with  rare  exceptions,  cannot  be 
trusted  in  public  affairs.  They  are  readily 
bribed,  and  their  judgment  can  be  considered 
of  practically  no  value  at  all. 

NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

Before  the  English  had  compelled  the  rulers 
of  the  native  States  to  receive  a  British  resident 
their  form  of  government  in  nearly  all  cases  was 
despotic.  The  ruler  practically  owned  the  land 
and  also  the  people,  who  had  no  rights  whatever 
as  against  their  ruler.  In  many  instances  the 
ruler-in-chief  granted  certain  sections  of  the 
country  to  his  favorites,  who  in  turn  received 
from  him  despotic  rights  over  the  poorer  in- 
habitants. 

Even  since  the  British  Government  has  placed 
residents  with  the  native  States  wliose  advice 
must  be  listened  to,  and,  in  most  important  mat- 
ters,— particularly  when  they  affect  British  India 
proper, — must  be  heeded,  the  situation  is  not 
materially  different  as  regards  the  common 
people^  excepting  that  certain  cruelties,  criminal 
in  their. nature,  are  not  allowed.  All  the  laws 
are  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  native  ruler, 
and  the  theory  of  the  government  remains  as  it 
was  before.  The  main  improvement  has  l)een 
in  the  direction  of  greater  liberties  of  action  in 
business  matters,  social  life,  etc.,  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  government.  In  some  of 
the  most  advanced  States,  whose  rulers  have 
been  educated  under  English  influence,  or  even 
perhaps  in  England  itself, — as,  for  example,  in 
Baroda  and  Mysore, — tliere  are  the  mere  begin- 
nings of  self-government.  In  Baroda  there  is  a 
municipal  government  wliere  the  right  of  election 
of  councilors  obtains  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
**  Gaekwar  " — native  ruler — also  proposes  to  in- 
stitute self-government  in  rural  districts  in 
purely  local  matters,  somewhat  after  the  form 
abready  explained  in  British  India.  In  Mysore 
there  is  a  consultative  assembly  ;  but  as  yet  it 
is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  self-government, 
meaning  by  tliat  a  government  coming  from  the 
people  through  tlie  election  of  representatives, 
IB  unknown  in  the  native  States. 


THE   STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS   AND 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

The  Straits  Settlements  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  Crown  colonies  of  England  of  the  usual 
form.  Both  the  governor  and  his  council  are 
appointed  by  the  English  Government,  and,  al- 
though the  different  interests  and  the  different 
native  peoples  are  represented  on  this  council, 
there  is  no  pretense  made  of  having  the  people 
themselves  select  their  own  representatives.  In 
the  two  or  three  largest  cities,  such  as  Singapore 
and  Penang,  there  are  municipal  councils  which 
are  in  part  elected.  A  report  can  be  made  re- 
garding native  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cils here  like  that  on  India, — only,  owing  to  the 
larger  number  of  immigrants,  the  native  repre- 
sentation is,  relatively  speaking,  small,  and  ap- 
parently the  corruption  has  not  been  so  great. 

In  local  affairs  in  the  rural  districts  no  effort 
whatever  is  made  toward  local  representation. 
The  appointees,  English  and  native,  of  the  gov- 
ernment levy  the  taxes,  lay  out  the  roads,  organize 
the  schools,  and  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  ; 
generally  working,  it  is  believed,  conscientiously 
for  the  good  of  the  locality,  but  consulting  the 
native  inhabitants  only  informally,  if  at  all. 

THE    FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES. 

The  Federated  Malay  States,  since  the  Eng- 
lish undertook  their  protection  in  1874,  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  successful,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  peace  and  order  and  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  and  they,  moreover,  have  been 
so  frequently  held  up  to  the  United  States  as 
models  of  what  the  Philippines  should  become, 
that  one  needs  to  deal  with  them  somewhat 
more  carefully. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  each  of  the  four  States 
of  the  federation  has  its  own  native  sultan  as  its 
formal  ruler.  This  sultanship  is  an  hereditary 
office,  and  the  English  technically  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  although,  as  the  protecting  power, 
they,  of  course,  must  approve  and  recognize  the 
sultan.  All  laws  are  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  sultan,  and  are  in  reality  passed  by  him 
in  council.  In  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
small  State  he  has  given  over  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment the  absolute  control  of  its  foreign  affairs, 
and  has  consented  to  receive  at  his  court  an 
English  adviser  whom  he  shall  consult,  and  who 
shall  be  given  full  information  regarding  all 
legislative  and  administrative  affairs.  This  is  the 
form  of  government. 

POWER   OF   THE   RESIDENTS. 

In  practice  this  English  resident  has  a  seat  in 
the  sultan's  council.     In  order  to  have  the  work 
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efficiently  carried  on  an  Englishman  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  practically  every  depart- 
ment of  government  of  each  state,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  more  important  subordinate  positions  are 
filled  by  Englishmen.  All  laws  of  a  financial  or 
business  nature,  all  laws  in  fact  excepting  those 
that  might  raise  a  question  of  religion,  or  might 
affect  vitally  the  old  time  customs  of  the  people, 
are  prepared  by  the  resident  or  by  his  superior 
officer,  the  resident-general  of  all  the  states,  and 
are  submitted  to  the  sultan  and  his  council  in 
complete  form  ready  to  be  passed.  Naturally, 
in  order  to  avoid  friction  or  possible  misunder- 
standing, it  is  customary  for  the  resident  to  con- 
sult the  sultan  before  presenting  bills  of  impor- 
tance, or  before  raising  any  question  of  prime 
significance.  Naturally  also,  if,  when  such  mat- 
ters are  presented,  the  sultan  or  the  council  sug- 
gest amendments  that  appear  wise,  the  resident 
may  consent  to  the  change  ;  but  it  is  practically 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  legislation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  resident  and  is  given  to  the  state 
by  the  resident.  How  complete  this  power  of 
the  resident  is  can  readily  be  seen  when  one 
knows  that  since  these  four  states  were  fed- 
erated in  1895,  it  has  been  the  purpose  to 
give  them  on  all  important  matters — such,  for 
example,  as  Chinese  immigration,  police  admin- 
istration, taxation,  etc. — identical  legislation.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about  the  residents  of  the 
four  states  in  question  meet  in  council  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  resident-general  and  prepare 
identical  biUs  which  are  then  submitted  to  the 
four  sultans  in  council  for  approval.  It  is  not 
expected  that  any  council  will  make  an  amend- 
ment that  is  not  approved  by  all  four  of  the 
residents. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  average 
native  Malay  is  concerned,  he  has  absolutely  no 
voice  whatever  in  his  government.  It  may  prob- 
ably be  said  that  formerly  under  the  native  chiefs 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  say,  and  this  also  is 
true.  The  English  have  deprived  him  of  none 
of  his  liberties  as  regards  governing  himself,  for 
he  never  had  any  ;  but  through  their  influence 
he  has  been  granted  liberties  of  action,  of  hold- 
ing property,  of  self -education  and  self -develop- 
ment such  as  he  never  dreamed  of  before  ;  while 
his  personal  safety  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
children  have  been  absolutely  secured. 

SUCCESS    OF   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

From  other  points  of  view  the  policy  has 
been  extremely  successful.  Owing  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstances  of  these  states  possessing 
the  richest  tin  mines  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  their  being  extremely  fertile,  their  financial 
condition  is  most  enviable.     The  native  rulArs 


receive  an  income  with  absolute  certainty  much 
greater  than  they  received  before  they  submit- 
ted and  consented  to  receive  an  English  resi- 
dent ;  the  country  has  to  a  great  extent  been  pro- 
vided with  macamadized  roads  as  perfect  as  those 
in  France  ;  railroads  have  been  built  through 
several  of  the  states  and  are  now  being  ex- 
tended into  a  complete  system,  and  that  out  of 
the  current  revenues  without  bonding  ;  over 
one  of  the  fine  roads  between  two  of  the  native 
states  a  regular  line  of  automobiles  is  running 
instead  of  an  electric  tram  ;  a  telegraph  and 
telephone  system  has  been  established  ;  and  in 
the  municipalities  one  finds  almost  everywhere 
incinerators  for  disposing  of  garbage  sys- 
tems of  water-works,  and  many  other  proviaions 
such  as  only  the  most  highly  civilized  states  en- 
joy. 

Even  in  the  municipalities  there  is  no  attempt 
at  local  self-government.  There  is  a  municipal 
board,  made  up  often  in  part  of  natives,  but  the 
board  is  an  ex-officto  one,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  in  their  representative 
official  capacities  by  the  central  government.  It 
would  perhaps  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  all  external  evidences  of  good,  honesty 
successful  government  is  concerned,  no  better 
example  can  be  found  in  the  world  than  the 
Federated  Malay  States  present ;  but  in  these 
states  there  is,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  not  even 
a  vestige  of  popular  self-government. 

NATIVE   OPINION. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  toward  educat- 
ing the  native  Malays  ;  but  the  opinion  seems  to 
be  universal  that  they  are  not  yet  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  that  they  are  contented  under 
the  form  of  government  that  they  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  best  educated,  more  intel- 
ligent Malays,  one  finds  a  longing  for  something 
more,  and  a  belief'  in  the  possibility  of  an  ulti- 
mate self-government.  I  spent  an  evening  dis- 
cussing this  question  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  native  chiefs, — a  man  who,  under 
the  old  order  of  things,  would  have  stood  very 
near  the  sultan,  and  who,  under  the  present  or- 
der, is  one  of  the  most  trusted  councilors  and  an 
expert  official  of  both  the  sultan  of  his  state  and 
of  the  English  government.  He  knew  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  government  at  home  ;  he  believed 
in  thorough  education  of  the  people  ;  and  he 
thought  that  ultimately  sometiiing  should  be 
done  toward  giving  the  native  people  an  elective 
franchise  with  all  that  that  implies.  He  was, 
however,  equally  positive  in  the  opinion  that  at 
present  a  choice  even  of  local  rulers  by  the  peo- 
ple would  be  a  misfortune  if  carried  beyond  the 
villages,  and  that  a  representative  body  for  mak- 
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ing  the  laws  for  the  state  would  be,  for  a  good 
while  to  come,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befall  the  average  man. 

THE  DUTCH  COLONIES. 

Owing  to  the  forced  labor  which,  in  earlier 
years, — beginning  in  183^, — ^the  Dutch  govern- 
ment exacted  from  the  natives  of  Java,  and  to 
the  complete  reports  which  travelers  made  upon 
that  system  at  the  time,  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  Dutch  Government  has  been 
severe,  even  cruel,  toward  the  Javanese,  and 
that  their  methods,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
ased  by  a  free  people,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  in  treating  similar  questions.  The  Hol- 
land of  the  present  day,  however,  in  its  dealings 
with  its  eastern  colonies,  is  hardly  to  be  judged 
by  the  Holland  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  popular 
party  in  Holland  has  found  it  worth  its  while  to 
challenge  the  old  policy  in  Java,  and  the  system 
of  forced  labor  has  been  abolished  upon  all  but 
coffee  plantations,  while  even  there  it  is  not  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  rigid  way  as  in  former  days. 
Moreover,  even  the  state  coffee  plantations  are 
growing  smaller  year  by  year. 

In  later  days  the  Dutch  Government  has 
beyond  question  kept  clearly  in  mind,  in  its 
legislation,  the  welfare  of  the  native  Javanese. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  taxes  low  enough  so 
that  the  natives  can  live  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  comfort.  Whenever  there  is  a  partial 
failure  of  crop,  the  tax  is  remitted,  and  it  is  also 
remitted  at  times  as  a  reward  for  especially  care- 
ful work  on  the  plantations.  In  the  interests  of 
the  unsophisticated  villagers  the  shrewd  Chinese 
trader  is  kept  out  of  the  villages,  and  his  sphere 
of  activity  is  restricted  to  certain  parts,  especially 
to  the  larger  cities. 

In  his  dealings  with  Europeans  the  native 
Javanese  is  also  protected:  The  law  prescribes 
that  in  the  case  of  a  European  renting  land  the 
terms  of  rental  shall  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  contract  must 
meet  the  approval  of  the  resident.  Knowing  the 
superior  ability  of  the  European  and  the  C'hinese 
and  the  certainty  that  the  simple-minded  Java- 
nese would  soon  find  himself  landless  and  prac- 
tically absolutely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  foreigner  if 
unlimited  freedom  were  left  to  all  parties,  the 
government  watches  over  him  in  a  paternal  way  ; 
and,  on  the  wliole,  the  Javanese  seem  contented 
and  prosperous  under  this  regime. 

There  is,  however,  in  Java,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  purely  village  government,  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  solf-govornment.  In  some  of  the 
villages,  it  is  true,  there  still  remains,  as  a  cus- 
tom of  ancient  days,  the  right  of  election  of  the 


village  headman,  subject  only  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  which  approval  is 
regularly  granted  unless  the  choice  is  absolutely 
unfit.  In  the  courts  in  the  larger  districts  na- 
tive officials,  usually  members  of  the  earlier  rul- 
ing families,  still  hold  positions  of  authority  and 
govern  the  lower  classes  as  of  old.  By  the  side 
of  these  native  rulers,  however,  stand  the  Dutch 
officials,  holding,  on  the  whole,  the  more  au- 
thoritative positions,  and  above  them  both  stands 
the  central  government  of  Java,  all  Dutch  ap- 
pointees of  the  home  government,  practically 
directing  their  every  action.  The  taxes  are 
levied  through  the  Dutch  officials  ;  schools  are 
placed  where,  to  the  Dutch  officials,  it  seems 
wise  ;  and  other  methods  of  administration  are 
carried  out  in  the  same  general  way.  Even  in 
the  larger  cities,  such  as  Batavia  and  Soerabaya, 
the  local  inhabitants  and  others,  whether  Java- 
nese or  Chinese,  English  or  Dutch,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say.  Their  rulers  are  appointed  for 
•them  by  the  central  government,  and  by  these 
officers  taxes  are  levied,  streets  opened,  the 
cities  cleaned  and  lighted. 

The  Dutch  officials,  ^  moreover,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  giving  the  Javanese  all 
the  liberty  that  they  are  really  capable  of  using 
well  at  the  present  time.  They  have  been  with 
them  for  many  decades  ;  they  know  their  char- 
acteristics ;  they  work  together  in  the  govern- 
ment with  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the 
earlier  ruling  families  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
do  not  believe  that  at  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
the  average  native  is  in  any  way  capable  of  self- 
government.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Dutch  have  not  had  the  same  range  of  experi- 
ence in  this  regard  that  the  English  have  had, 
and  that  their  conclusion  may  have  been  reached 
with  less  experiment ;  but  it  is  beyond  question 
that  their  government  is,  on  the  whole,  efficient ; 
that  they  believe  what  they  say  ;  and  that,  after 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  natives,  lower  and  higher  alike, 
even  those  who  have  their  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, this  conclusion  has  been  reached  and  is  a 
conscientious  one. 

FRENCH  INDOCHINA. 

In  French  colonies  we  find  an  inclination  to 
adopt  French  methods  from  home  in  part,  with, 
however,  the  consequent  need  of  holding  ulti- 
mate the  power  in  French  hands.  Speaking 
generally,  the  colonial  business  proper  is  almost 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  governor-general, 
since  he  organizes  all  work,  names  all  civic 
functionaries  except  minor  ones,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  his  subordinates,  is  responsible  for 
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order  within  and  for  defense  against  aggression 
from  without,  and  even  approves  the  budgets, 
though  in  Cochin-China  the  budget  is  also  voted 
by  the  colonial  council. 

THB    GOVERNMENT    OF   COCHIN-CHINA. 

In  Cochin-China,  which  is  really  a  colony  with 
direct  administration,  the  other  divisions  of 
Tndo-China  being  only  under  a  French  protec- 
torate, the  executive  is  aided  by  a  privy  council 
of  nine  members,  of  whom  a  majority  are  French 
officials  and  liold  their  positions  ex  officio^  while 
the  four  who  may  be  natives  chosen  from  the 
higher  classes,  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  colonial  council  of  sixteen  members 
with  quite  extensive  powers,  contains  six  Asi- 
atics, who  enjoy  also  civic  rights.  These  are 
elected  by  delegates  from  the  municipalities 
selected  by  the  notables.  The  French  members 
are  chosen  by  direct  suffrage.  In  local  affairs 
the  arrondissements,  corresponding  roughly  to 
our  counties,  have  councils  made  up  in  part  of 
natives  chosen  by  the  notables  of  the  villages, 
but  presided  over  by  Frenchmen.  The  governor 
may  add  European  members,  and  must  approve 
proceedings.  This  administration  is  centered 
at  the  capital,  and  is  carefully  controlled  by 
French  officials. 

In  the  villages  there  are  two  classes  of  in- 
habitants, the  registered,  who  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  village  officers,  and  the  non-registered, 
who  have  no  such  right.  Under  the  native  ri- 
girne  the  administrative  independence  of  the 
villages  was  noteworthy,  and  the  French  have 
aimed  to  preserve  native  institutions  as  far  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  maintain  careful  supervision  over  the 
local  councils  in  order  to  prevent  local  abuses. 
For  this  purpose  largely  the  arrondissement 
councils  mentioned  above  were  created. 

The  larger  cities  have  municipal  councils,  to 
assist  the  mayor  and  his  assistants.  In  Saigon, 
the  capital,  this  council  is  composed  of  eleven 
French  citizens  and  four  natives,  all  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage.  In  Cholon,  the  native  city, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  presiding  officer  and 
three  Frenchmen  nominated  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  sit  with  four  Annamites  and  four 
Chinese,  who  are  elected  to  membership  by  a 
vote  of  their  own  nationalities,  the  suffrage 
being  restricted  by  a  high  property  qualification. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  local  affairs  there 
is  a  goodly  measure  of  self-government,  and  that 
even  in  larger  divisions  the  native  Annamites 
are  given  representation,  though  French  super- 
vision is  everywhere,  and  in  the  more  important 
places  French  members  are  kept  in  the  ma- 
jority. 


THE   PHILIPPINES. 

Tlie  chief  mistake,  perhaps,  in  most  discus- 
sions on  the  Philippines  is  an  assumption  often 
made  that  the  Filipinos  are  one  in  nature  and 
type,  and  that  general  statements  can  be  made 
regarding  them.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Mindanao,  of  course,  is  largely  Mo- 
hammedan, and  the  Moros,  in  language,  in  train- 
ing, in  disposition,  are  entin^ly  different  from 
the  other  Filipinos.  The  Negritos,  again,  lowest 
of  all  doubtless  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  are 
more  unlike  the  average  Tagalog  of  Luzon  than 
are  the  Comanches  unlike  the  residents  of  Bos- 
ton. But  excluding  entirely  from  our  consider- 
ation all  the  non-Christian  tribes,  Negritos,  Igor- 
rotes,  Moros,  and  others,  we  still  have  even  in 
the  one  island  of  Luzon  several  different  peo- 
ples, neither  of  which  can  understand  the  other, 
unless  by  chance  certain  individuals  in  both  may 
understand  some  common  language  such  as 
Spanish.  As  they  differ  in  language,  so  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent  do  they  differ  in  customs, 
in  occupation,  habits  of  living,  and  even  in  earlier 
habits  of  government.  If  we  take  into  consid- 
eration, however,  only  the  more  advanced  prov- 
inces, and  those  which  were  brought  most  com- 
pletely under  the  domination  of  Spain,  and 
confine  our  attention  to  these  alone,  we  may 
perhaps  treat  fairly  the  question  of  self-govem- 
ment. 

Of  these  peoples  possibly  10  per  cent., — prob- 
ably less  than  5  per  cent., —  can  speak  Spanish 
and  have  some  of  the  elements  of  education. 
Part  of  those  who  do  not  speak  Spanish  may 
possibly  read  and  write  a  little  in  their  own 
language  ;  but  if  so,  their  literature  is  valueless, 
and  they  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  a  higher  culture.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  excellent  characteristics.  A  person 
traveling  among  them  is  often  reminded  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Japanese,  the  most 
progressive  people  of  the  East.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Filipinos  are  neat  in  dress,  cleanly  in 
person  ;  they  seem  bright  and  intelligent  as  one 
talks  with  them  ;  a  few  have  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  these  seem  often  men  of  excellent 
ability,  while  the  best  of  them  may  be  called  ora- 
tors and  scholars.  The  average  young  man  or 
young  woman  trained  in  any  handicraft  shows 
manual  dexterity.  They  sometimes  make  ex- 
cellent draughtsmen,  and  have  shown  in  certain 
localities  not  a  little  skill  in  wood  carving,  in 
weaving,  even  in  painting,  while  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  have  excellent  taste  in  dress 
and  music. 

With  these  good  qualities,  however,  and  with 
the  worthy  ambition  which  many  of  them  have^ 
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are  to  be  considered  also  other  qualities  which 
suit  them  ill  for  governing.  With  comparatively 
few  exceptions  they  are  not  diligent ;  they  are 
not  thrifty, — the  needs  of  the  day  being  satis- 
fied, they  care  little  for  the  morrow  ;  many  even 
of  the  best  trained  are  not  truthful,  having  the 
characteristic  of  most  Orientals  of  caring  rather 
to  please  their  hearer  than  to  stick  closely  to 
facts  ;  and,  doubtless  in  far  too  many  cases,  they 
have  less  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty than  seems  to  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  essential  for  successful  government.  Worse 
still,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 
government,  is  the  fact  that  the  more  ignorant 
people  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  that  they 
have  been  trained  for  generations,  even  for 
centuries,  to  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the 
wealthier  classes  and  to  those  who  had  been 
placed  over  them  in  government.  In  our  war 
against  them  the  anting-anting  or  charm  which 
was  to  make  them  invulnerable  as  against  Ameri- 
can bullets  was  found  in  certain  instances  on 
every  one  of  hundreds  of  an  attacking  force,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vigor  of  their 
charge  was  due  to  the  real  belief  that  their  talis- 
man would  keep  them  safe. 

The  fact  of  their  absolute  subservience  to  the 
"  upper  "  classes  has  also  appeared  in  many  ways. 
When  even  to  welcome  American  oflBcers  a  re- 
ception or  feast  was  given  by  the  friendly  Fili- 
pinos, it  was  often  learned  afterward  that  the 
"  presidente  "  of  the  town,  or  the  "  cabosa  "  of 
the  barrio,  had  sent  out  word  to  the  citizens  to 
bring  him,  free  of  charge,  a  certain  number  of 
chickens,  or  eggs,  or  whatever  other  provision? 
he  might  need  which  they  could  furnish,  or  to 
come  in  certain  numbers  to  serve  in  preparing 
or  carrying  out  the  entertainment.  Even  when 
American  troops  or  officials  wished  men  to  work 
on  the  roads  or  to  aid  in  transportation,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  hire  directly  for  any  rea- 
sonable sum  a  sufficient  number,  if  appeal  were 
made  to  the  "presidente," and  he  sent  word  to 
the  common  men,  a  sufficient  number  would  be 
secured  at  once,  who  would  work  more  or  less 
faithfully  for  the  time  being  at  reasonable  pay. 
The  fact  is  that  the  average  Filipino  of  the  lower 
class  has  been  siibject  to  absolute  domination  of 
the  feudal  type,  having  been  compelled  to  render 
service  free  of  charge.  In  very  many  individual 
cases,  as  has  been  brought  out  continually  in  the 
courts  established  by  the  Americans,  personal 
service  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  families 
has  been  of  such  a  nature,  when  combined  pos- 
sibly with  a  small  debt  wliicli  has  been  kept 
hanging  over  the  head  of  the  servant  for  years, 
that  the  servant  has  been  in  reality  a  slave.  This 
relationship  between  tlie  aristocracy  of  the  towns 


and  the  common  people,  throughout  even  the 
best  parts  of  the  most  advanced  provinces,  can- 
not be  overlooked  in  considering  the  question  of 
self-government. 

FORM    OP    GOVERNMBNT. 

We  have  already  given  to  the  Filipinos  prac- 
tically everywhere,  excepting  in  Mindanao,  a 
greater  measure  of  self-government  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  Oriental  people,  whether  in- 
dependent or  colonial.  The  Filipinos  elect  all 
their  local  officials,  and  these  really  direct  the 
government.  Every  male  Filipino  of  the  age 
of  twenty-three  who  pays  a  tax  of  about  $15 
gold,  or  who  owns  real  property  worth  about 
$250,  or  who  can  speak,  read,  and  write  either 
English  or  Spanish,  has  the  right  to  vote.  So 
far  he  elects  men  to  direct  his  local  affairs,  and 
through  these  men  he  has  a  larger  share  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  done  in  local  matters 
and  what  taxes  shall  be  levied,  than  do  the  in- 
habitants of  any  part  of  India,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  China,  or  Japan.  In  the  pro- 
vincial governments  the  governors  are  elected 
by  the  municipal  councilors,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  elected  by  the  people,  though  the 
other  members  of  the  provincial  board, — i.e.,  the 
treasurer  and  supervisor, — are  appointed.  It  is 
also  proposed,  likewise,  to  give  to  the  Filipinos 
within  a  short  time  the  election  of  a  general 
legislative  assembly,  which  must  be  consulted 
on  all  matters  of  importance  and  which  will 
have  a  veto  on  practically  everything  proposed 
by  the  appointive  officials,  while  Congress  has 
already  granted  to  this  people  the  right  to  send 
two  representatives  to  Congress  to  represent 
them  in  Washington  ;  they,  also,  as  soon  as 
their  legislative  assembly  is  chosen,  to  be 
elected  as  real  representatives  of  the  Filipinos 
themselves.  Neither  the  35,000,000  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  nor  the  300,000,000  of  Brit- 
ish India,  including  the  native  States,  have  any 
representative  of  their  own  choosing  in  their 
own  home  parliaments,  and  yet  the  rulers  of 
both  these  countries  feel  that  their  people  have 
all  the  rights  of  self-government  that  it  is  wise 
to  grant  them.  It  is  true  that  we  have  in  the 
Philippines  several  men  of  ability,  of  educa- 
tion, of  training,  but  the  educated  high-caste 
Brahmin,  or  Maratha,  trained  in  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  is  surely  as  high  a  type  as  the  best 
of  the  Filipinos, — most  people  would  say  far 
higher. 

FILIPINO   OPINION. 

Even  the  educated  Filipinos  themselves  think 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  the  way  of 
granting  the  common  people  self-government.    I 
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have  spoken  with  many  intelligent  Filipinos, 
both  in  the  government  and  out  of  it,  and  I  have 
not  found  one  who  was  in  favor  of  extending 
the  suffrage  without  property  qualification  to  the 
uneducated.  One  said  that  he  favored  general 
manhood  suffrage,  but  explained  that  the  votes 
must  be  cast  by  the  upper  classes  for  the  lower. 
Many  of  them  even  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
election  of  governors  of  provinces  and  the  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  assembly  at  the  present  time. 
No  thoughtful,  intelligent  man  who  has  lately 
studied  the  problem  on  the  ground, — whether 
Filipino,  or  American,  or  foreigner, — so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  thinks  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  Filipinos  to  grant  them  at  the 
present  time  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment than  they  now  possess.  At  present  the 
restricted  franchise  leaves,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do 
and  better  educated  classes ;  but,  far  different 
from  the  conditions  under  the  Spanish  rigime, 
these  leaders  of  the  people  are  not  at  liberty  to 
dictate  to  the  poor  what  they  shall  do  nor  to 
exact  from  them  any  unpaid  service.  In  all  of 
the  districts  there  are  courts  under  the  super- 
vision, if  not  in  the  immediate  charge,  of  Ameri- 
can officials  ;  and  every  act  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  either  American  or  Filipino  rulers  as 
against  the  common  man  may  be  brought  before 
the  courts.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
courts  are  ready  to  teach  the  common  people 
their  rights  by  punishing  the  guilty  oppressor, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  common 
man  is  fast  learning  what  his  privileges  are. 

The  experience  of  the  courts,  joined  to  the 
extremely  practical  training  of  a  useful  nature 
that  is  being  given  in  the  schools  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  an  extent  unthought  of  in  any  other 
eastern  country  is  rapidly  leading  the  Filipinos 
to  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  in  all 
their  local  affairs.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  some  generations,  a  much  more  active 
part  may  be  taken  by  them  in  all  local  affairs 
than  could  wisely  be  granted  to  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  seems  hardly  possible  when  one  con- 
siders the  slowness  with  which  social  changes 
are  brought  about,  that  even  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education  planned  for  the  Filipinos 
can  make  any  serious  impression  much  short  of 
three  or  four  generations.  The  present  genera- 
tion is  hardly  affected,  while  the  next  is  likely 
to  make  little  wise  use,  it  may  be  feared,  of  so 
newly  gained  powers. 

INTERNATIONAL   BELATI0N8. 

It  18  perhaps  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  question  of  self-government  in  inter- 


national affairs.  So  far  as  appears  this  is  not 
asked  for  at  the  present  time  by  any  Filipino 
who  has  any  standing  among  his  fellows  ;  and. 
as  I  understand  the  matter,  no  party  or  group 
of  men  in  the  United  States  is  advocating  in- 
dependence for  the  Filipinos  in  international 
affairs  without  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  against  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
nations,  a  guarantee  which  would  amount  to  a 
rigid  protectorate.  Certain  it  is  that  without 
such  a  protectorate  a  Filipino  nation  could 
not  exist.  Englishmen  thoroughly  versed  in 
Oriental  politics  have  said  that,  while  England 
did  not  wish  the  Philippines  if  the  United  States 
would  keep  them,  she  could  not  but  look  with 
apprehension  upon  the  seizure  of  the  Philippines 
by  any  other  foreign  power.  Intelligent  Japanese 
connected  with  their  government,  realizing  to 
their  full  the  burdens  which  Japan  has  at  present 
to  carry  and  the  somewhat  critical  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed  in  international  matters,  feel 
also  that,  were  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
and  other  nations  be  given  a  chance  of  seizing, 
under  whatever  pretext,  the  control  of  the 
Philippines,  she  could  not  stand  idly  by,  for  her 
interests,  too,  might  be  endangered.  And  yet 
no  one  doubts  that,  with  this  conflict  of  interests, 
a  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  might  well 
mean  an  attempted  seizure  under  some  excuse 
by  some  foreign  nation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  United  States  has  already  given  to  the 
Filipinos  a  larger  portion  of  self-government 
than  has  ever  been  granted  under  any  circum- 
stances to  any  other  Oriental  people.  The 
United  States  has  already  granted  more  self- 
government  than  any  other  nation  has  con- 
sidered wise,  or  safe,  or  beneficial  to  the  people 
themselves.  As  with  this  present  measure  of 
self-government  there  have  been  also  joined 
measures  for  training  the  Filipinos  themselves 
further  in  the  methods  of  self-government,  with 
the  exception  of  individual  instances,  we  have 
probably  not  gone  too  far ;  although  we  have 
certainly  gone  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety 
or  with  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos,  and  in  in- 
dividual cases  we  have  overstepped  the  mark. 
If  we  continue  present  plans  there  Ib  reason  to 
believe  that  gradually  —  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time — there  can  be  given  greater  meas- 
ures of  self-government,  both  by  first  extending 
the  suffrage  and,  later,  by  increasing  the  powers 
of  elected  officials.  At  present,  at  least,  we 
should  follow  the  advice  of  the  wiser  Filipinos, 
carry  out  present  plans,  and  wait  for  resulta  to 
show  the  ne^^t  step  to  take. 


>  * 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  TWO  YEARS'   COLLEGE 

COURSE? 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT  BUTLER,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

President  Butler's  first  annual  report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  is  a  document  of  wide  public  in- 
terest by  reason  of  its  bold  and  innovating  suggestions,  touching  the  length  of  the  college  course  and,  as  an 
incident  thereto,  the  granting  of  the  soK^lled  baccalaureate  degree.  Newspaper  extracts  led,  last  month,  to  much 
comment  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in  educational  circles.  In  addressing  the  trustees  of  Ck)lumbia,  Dr.  Butler 
naturally  presented  the  subject  with  reference,  principally,  to  its  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the  great  university 
of  which  he  has  lately  become  the  official  head. 

The  point  that  has  attracted  popular  attention,  and  that  has  furnished  the  basis  for  most  of  the  newspaper 
arguments,  is  Dr.  Butler's  proposal  to  reduce  the  regular  college  course  from  four  years  to  two  years ;  or  rather, 
to  provide  concurrently  a  longer  and  a  shorter  course,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  be  conferred  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  that  of  A.M.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  discussion  in  educational  circles 
is,  of  course,  only  in  its  beginning.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  concerning  what  it  is  that  Dr. 
Butler  really  proposes,  and  in  order  further  to  ascertain  his  views  respecting  the  bearing  of  his  proposals  upon 
American  collegiate  work  in  general,  we  have  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  Butler  several  questions,  which  he  has  answered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 


,UESTION.  As  respects  Columbia  itself^  do 
we  understand  that  you  are  advising  an  im- 
mediate and  radical  change  f—or  that  you  are  out- 
lining a  policy  which  really  is  in  the  line  of  a  natural 
evolution  from  present  conditions  f 

Answer,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  my  first  an- 
nual report,  to  present  to  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University  the  results  of  my  reflection  upon 
the  largest  problems  which  lie  before  us  for 
solution.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  my  rec- 
ommendations may  be  said  to  be  academic  ;  al- 
though, of  course,  they  bear  directly  upon  the 
policies  of  the  immediate  future.  I  have  out- 
lined in  the  report  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
logical  result  of  forces  and  tendencies  now  at 
work  in  American  education,  and  have  not  pro- 
posed, and  do  not  propose,  any  violent  or  radical 
policy  on  the  part  of  Columbia  University,  or  of 
universities  and  colleges  in  general. 

Question.  About  what  proportion  of  Columbians 
collegiate  students  have  probably  been,  in  point  of 
fact^  actually  giving  only  three  years  to  ordinary 
collegiate  work^  the  fourth  year  being  mainly  regarded 
as  the  first  in  the  period  of  professional  study y  upon 
which  it  is  permitted  to  count  ? 

Answer.  Not  very  many  students  in  Columbia 
College  have  taken  advantage  of  the  provision 
by  which  their  fourth  year  may  be  spent  wholly 
in  professional  study.  At  no  time,  I  think,  has 
the  proportion  of  any  given  senior  class  making 
such  use  of  the  last  year  exceeded  10  per  cent. 
It  is  stated,  in  explanation  of  this  fact,  that  the 
restrictions  surrounding  the  privilege,  and  the 
severe  conditions  under  which  the  professional 
work  is  carried  on,  have  combined  to  discourage 


students  from  attempting  this  combination  of 
courses. 

Question,  Please  define  in  a  few  words  just  what 
the  proposed  change  is^  and  explain  in  what  regards 
it  would  seem  more  practical  and  satisfactory  than 
the  existing  system  for  tlie  purposes  of  Columbia, 

Answer,  I  may  answer  tiiis  question  by  pre- 
mising the  fact  that  I  am  profoundly  concerned 
for  the  future  of  the  American  college,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  strongest  characteristic  of  our 
educational  system,  and  the  one  which  gives  our 
system  manifest  advantages  over  those  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  The  spirit  and  the  purpose  of 
the  college  are  our  strongest  defense  against  the 
purely  materialistic  and  commercial  ideals  in  edu- 
cation and  in  life.  It  is  my  belief  that  forces  are 
now  actively  at  work  which  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  college  during  the 
next  generation,  or,  at  least,  in  the  destruction 
of  its  essential  characteristics  ;  first,  perhaps,  as 
it  exists  in  the  larger  universities,  and  then  else- 
where. These  forces  are  :  On  the  one  hand,  the 
rapid  development  of  secondary  schools, — par- 
ticularly public  high  schools, — and  the  extension 
of  their  work  upward  into  the  field  hitherto  oc- 
cupied by  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
the  college  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  college 
work  by  professional  and  technical  studies  which 
are  quite  foreign  in  spirit,  method,  and  purpose, 
to  the  studies  which  they  are  displacing. 

As  to  these  changes,  there  is  one  fundamental 
question  to  be  asked  :  Are  they  in  the  interests 
of  better  and  more  effective  educational  standards 
in  a  democracy  ? 
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The  growth  of  the  public  high  schools,  and 
the  upward  extension  of  their  work  into  the  field 
formerly  occupied  by  the  early  years  of  the  college, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  unmixed  public  blessing. 
These  schools  have  brought  educational  oppor- 
tunities, of  an  improved  kind,  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  could  never  have  left 
home,  or  have  entered  upon  college  residence, 
in  order  to  obtain  them.  I  accept  this  change, 
therefore,  as  not  only  inevitable  but  beneficial. 
I  recognize  the  ability  of  the  best  secondary 
schools  to  do  not  only  as  well  as,  but  even  better 
than,  the  colleges  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  work  of  many  of  the  studies  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  I  believe  it  to  be 
indisputable  that  many  secondary  schools  pro- 
vide better  equipment  and  better  instruction  in 
English,  history,  physics,  and  chemistry,  than 
do  any  but  very  few  colleges.  College  teaching 
has,  at  this  point,  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  educational  advances  of  the  last 
generation  ;  while  the  secondary  schools  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  new  tendencies  and 
opportunities  to  the  utmost. 

On  the  other  hand,  'I  do  not  believe  that  the 
displacement  of  the  remainder  of  the  college 
course  by  professional  and  technical  studies  is 
either  necessary,  wise,  or  desirable.  One  object 
which  I  have  in  view  is  to  check  the  furUier 
progress  of  this  invasion,  and  to  keep  some  period 
of  college  residence  solely  for  that  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  which  mean  so  much. 

So  far  as  Columbia  is  concerned,  my  pro- 
posals would, — if  ever  put  into  operation, — re- 
sult in  marking  off  definitely  the  work  of  the 
college  from  that  of  the  secondary  schools  on. 
the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  on  the  other,  and  would 
give  the  degrees  in  arts  for  college  work,  and 
for  college  work  alone.  These  degrees  are  now 
given,  both  at  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  for 
work  which  has  no  relation  to  the  group  of 
studies  on  which  the  arts  degrees  have  tradi- 
tionally been  based.  Many  see  no  objection  in 
this,  believing  that  one  object  of  study  is  as  good 
as  another.    I  dissent  from  that  view. 

Another  point  is,  that  both  college  officers 
and  professional  school  officers  object  to  the 
division  of  the  time  and  interest  of  the  student 
which  results  from  classifying  him  as  an  under- 
graduate in  college  at  the  same  period  that  he  is 
wholly  devoting  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  tech- 
nical studies  under  another  faculty. 

QuiMion.  Columbia  has  great  mnnhers  of  younij 
men  studying  for  the  practice  of  law  and  of  medi- 
cine^ and  many  hundreds^  alsoj  2*^^p(^^f^y,  for  the 
life  of  engineers  and  architectSy  and  for  other  prac- 
tical callings  of  a  professional  gra^e,  besides  many 


who  will  pursue  postgraduate  courses  in  preparaUcn 
for  professorships  or  for  expert  service  in  otfier  ways. 
Besides  these,  Columbia  has  many  students  who  will 
pass  from  college  to  business  life,  and  some  who  will 
become  men  of  leisure. 

In  view  of  existing  American  conditionsy  about 
what  years,  on  the  average,  and  how  many  years, 
would  you  have  young  men  of  these  different  cate- 
gories upend  in  the  preparatory  school;  in  collegiate 
work  proper  ;  and  in  professional^  or  postgraduate-, 
study  f  At  what  age  ought  they  to  leave  college  or 
university  f 

Answer.  This  question  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  All  classes  of  students  named  in  the 
question  should  complete  a  normal  secondary 
school  course  of  four  years.  All  should  have 
some  college  life  and  training  as  well.  Those 
who  are  to  prepare  themselves  for  professorships, 
and  for  expert  service  in  other  ways,  will  need 
all  of  four  busy  college  years  before  entering 
upon  what  are  called  postgraduate  or  research 
studies.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  to 
spend  from  three  to  four  years  in  a  professional 
or  technical  school  do  not  need, — ^in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word, — four  years  of  college  in- 
struction ;  although  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
would  profit  by  having  it.  It  is  for  this  class  of  ^ 
students  that  I  believe  a  two  years'  course  of  col- 
lege instruction  to  be  very  desirable.  They  would 
then  spend  from  five  to  six  years  in  combined 
college  and  university  residence  ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  rigorous  intellectual  discipline  given  by  the 
modern  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  architecture, 
engineering,  and  the  rest,  and  in  view  also  of  the 
undoubted  educational  value  of  those  subjects, 
as  now  taught,  they  would  get  from  such  a 
course  a  training  of  much  general  value,  as  well 
as  one  which  bears  especiidly  upon  their  chosen 
profession.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  to 
require  a  two  years'  college  course  for  students 
in  the  professional  and  technical  schools,  would 
be  to  raise  the  requirements  for  those  schools  by 
two  years,  and  to  lengthen  the  total  period  of 
college  and  university  residence  by  at  least  two 
years  for  such  students  everywhere,  except  at 
the  law  schools  of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  and 
the  medical  schools  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Har- 
vard. The  student  who  entered  college  at  seven- 
teen would  leave  the  university  with  his  Ph.D. 
at,  say,  twenty-four,  or  with  his  professional  and 
technical  degree  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
according  as  the  professional  or  technical 
course  occupied  three  or  four  years.  The 
courses  in  medicine  and  applied  science  at  Co- 
lumbia occupy  four  years  each  ;  the  coarse  in 
law  occupies  three  years  ;  but  the  faculty  of  law 
is  now  advising  certain  classes  of  students  to 
spread  the  work  over  four  years  in  that  school  also. 
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Question,  What  would  he  ihe  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  your  suggestions  upon  the  tendency  to  early 
specialization,  which  ma/ny  educators  think  a  serious 
danger  f 

Answer.  It  is  a  serious  danger^  and  my  pro- 
posals are  aimed  at  postponing  the  period  of 
beginning  to  specialize.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  so  long  as  students  are  admitted  to  the 
professional  and  technical  schools  directly  from 
the  secondary  schools,  they  are  specializing  se- 
verely at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  By 
putting  them  through  a  two  years'  coUeige 
course,  the  beginnings  of  highly  specialized  study 
would  be  deferred  two  years.  I  regard  this  as 
a  great  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  to  insist  upon 
a  four  years'  college  course,  the  age  of  admission 
being  seventeen  and  a  half  or  eighteen  years,  is 
to  postpone  unduly  the  period  of  specialization 
as  well  as  to  put  the  best  professional  and  tech- 
nical instructors  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  rela- 
tively few. 

Question,  Are  the  rearrangements  that  you  pro- 
pose feasible  in  the  other  leading  universities  of  the 
Eastern  States j  and  what, — if  you  choose  to  say, — 
^eems  to  you  to  be  the  tendency  in  the  policy  of  such 
institutions  f  Would  some  such  plan  appear  to  be 
feasible  in  the  organization  of  the  great  State  uni- 
versities of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  farther  West  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  why, — after  these  pro- 
posals  have  run  the  gantlet  of  debate  and 
critical  examination,  and,  if  they  sustain  them- 
selves,— they  cannot  be  adopted  anywhere.  East 
or  West,  and  whether  the  college  is  large  or 
small.  They  are  especially  easy  of  adoption  by 
the  great  State  universities,  if  approved  by  those 
institutions.  It  would  be  an  unmitigated  ad- 
vantage if  one-third  of  the  nearly  five  hundred 
colleges  in  the  United  States  would  give  a 
two  years'  course  and  that  only.  They  could  do 
so  much  very  well. 

Question.  The  questions  you  have  raised  in  your 
report  are  of  intense  interest  to  the  authorities  of 
scores  of  colleges  of  the  distinctively  American  type. 
Would  you  think  it  advisible  for  them  to^ntroduce  a 
two  years^  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  give 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  the  completion  of  a  four 
years*  course  f  Would  not  such  a  system  tend  to 
crowd  the  short  course  with  students,  and  to  send 
those  who  care  for  further  study  to  the  universities 
for  professional,  or  postgraduate,  work? 

Answf.r.  This  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  bearing  in  mind  what  I  have  already  stated 
— that,  in  my  judgment,  the  distinctively  Ameri- 
can college  is  seriously  threatened,  unless  it  takes 
steps  to  n^adjust  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  to 
mark  its  work  off  clearly  and  somewhat  sharply 
from  that  which  normally  and  properly  precedes 
it  in  the  secondary  school,  and  from  that  which  is 


now  filtering  down  into  it  from  the  university 
and  the  professional  school.  I  think  that  the 
traditional  A.B.  standard  was  a  good  one,  in 
respect  both  to  the  age  at  which  the  student  took 
the  degree  and  to  the  character  of  the  studies 
which  he  pursued  for  it.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  | 
the  student  of  to-day  spends  two  years  more  than 
did  his  grandfather,  and  one  year  more  than  did 
his  father,  in  obtaining  the  A.B.  degree  ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  degree  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, and  not  his,  that  we  talk  about  as  the 
traditional  A.B.  degree  conferred  by  the  distinc- 
tively American  college.  The  so-called  distinc- ' 
tively  American  college  is,  because  of  its  un- 
certain, or  ill-enforced,  standards  of  admission, 
not  infrequently  doing  work  now  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  secondary  school.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  diflBcult  for  any  serious- 
minded  observer  to  hold  that  a  student  who 
could  pass  with  a  rating  of,  say,  60  per  cent. — 
such  examinations  as  were  set  in  June  last  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
on  which  examinations  were  held  in  every  part 
of  the  country, — was  not  at  least  two  years 
ahead,  in  ground  covered  as  well  as  in  age,  of 
his  grandfather  when  the  latter  entered  college. 
To  compare  the  education  of  the  college  graduate 
of  1860  with  that  of  to-day  is  not  easy  ;  but  the 
latter  has  demonstrably  had  two  years  more  of 
formal  instruction  than  the  former.  It  is  uni- 
versally held  that  the  resulting  conditions  are 
unsatisfactory  ;  but  there  is  great  reluctance  to 
propose,  or  to  approve  of,  any  specific  remedy. 
The  grandfather  and  his  contemporaries  hold 
themselves  to  be  better  trained  than  their  grand- 

ts.  If  so,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  My 
Dosals,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  no  more 
n  an  attempt  to  point  out  a  specific  remedy 
an  admitted  evil. 

Providing  the  colleges,  generally,  would  raise 
their  standards  of  admission  to  a  point  where 
they  rest  squarely  upon  a  four  years'  secondary 
school  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  which 
I  have  outlined  might  be  adopted  by  them  all. 
So  long  as  the  entrance  requirements  are  below  , 
this  standard,  the  colleges  are  practically  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  a  college  course 
of  three  years,  or  for  one  of  two  and  one-half 
years,  at  the  present  time.  The  remaining  year, 
or  year  and  a  half  of  this  work,  is  work  which 
has,  during  the  past  generation  or  two,  been 
transferred  to  the  secondary  school. 

It  was  my  duty,  for  more  than  ton  years, — as 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia 
University, — to  pass  upon  the  college  degrees 
offered  by  intending  university  students  as 
credentials  for  admission  to  postgraduate  courses. 
In  that  way  the  degrees  of  iaoT«>  \3wbx^\7^i^^vssa^- 
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dred  Amencan  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
came  under  my  observation  ;  and  some  of  them 
could  not  be  accepted  for  admission  to  anything 
higher  than  the  sophomore  year  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  pres- 
ent uniform  significance  in  the  A.  B.  degree,  or 
any  present  uniform  standard  on  which  it  is  con- 
ferred ;  or  even  that  the  degree  represents  four 
years  of  truly  collegiate  study  when  four  years 
have  been  spent  in  college  residence.  Such  an  as- 
sumption is  contrary  to  fact.  Not  only  do  the 
degrees  of  no  two  colleges  mean  the  same  thing, 
— either  in  form,  content,  or  adequacy  of  train, 
ing ;  but  it  often  happens  that  two  degrees 
given  in  one  and  the  same  year  by  a  single  col- 
lege are  as  far  apart,  in  significance,  as  are  two 
degrees  given  by  different  colleges.  One  reason 
why  I  prefer  the  plan  which  I  have  outlined  to 
that  now  in  existence  is,  that  I  believe  it  would 
bring  definiteness  and  increasing  uniformity  into 
the  A.B.  degree,  wherever  conferred,  and  so 
give  it  new  dignity  and  importance.  My  sugges- 
tion proceeds  from  an  admission,  and  approval, 
of  the  fact  that  two  years  of  the  traditional  four 
years'  college  course  have  passed  over  to  the 
secondary  schools. 

Question,  But  would  it  not  debase  the  value  of 
the  A.B,  degree  to  confer  it  upon  the  completion  of 
a  college  course  of  two  years  f 

Answer,  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  debase."  Suppose  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  college  were  still  further  increased 
to  a  point  where  they  were  equivalent  to  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  the  present  junior  year  at 
Harvard  or  at  Columbia  ;  would  it  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  the  A. 
degree  that  the  college  course  should  conti 
to  be  four  years  in  length  from  that  poi 
Well,  it  is  just  such  a  change  as  this  which 
occurred  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 

(It  seems  to  me  quite  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
heretofore  done  in  college  has  passed  over  to  the 
domain  of  the  secondary  school,  that  the  collefi^e 
must  go  on  keeping  up  a  four  years'  course,  simply 
for  appearance's  sake,  or  to  hold  fast  to  the  tra- 
dition that  the  college  course  must  occupy  four 
years.  My  fundamental  proposition  is  that  the 
American  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  gained  its 
significance,  and  has  its  significance,  because  of 
what  is  known  as  the  old-fashioned  four  years' 
courBe  of  college  study,  and  that  the  appropriate 
time  to  confer  the  degree  was,  and  is,  upon  the 
completion  of  Buch  a  course. 

It  ia  a  qneBtion  of  fact  easily  to  be  decided, 
rlmtiMr  or  not  some  portion  of  this  four  years' 

now  covered   in   the   secondary 
by  the  college  admission  ex- 


amination. If  so,  the  proper  time  to  confer  the 
B.A.  degree  is  upon  the  completion  of  the  rest 
of  the  old,  standard  course.  As  I  view  the 
facts,  this  time  is  arrived  at  after  two  years  of 
college  residence,  admission  to  college  having 
been  gained  on  the  terms  stated,  and  not  on 
lower  terms.  Either  the  college  admission 
standard  of  to-day  is  lower'  than  it  used  to  be, 
or  is  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  or  is  just  what 
it  used  to  be.  I  fancy  that  no  one  will  contend 
that  it  is  either  lower  than  formerly,  or  the 
same  as  formerly.  Therefore,  the  facts  must  be 
that  the  A.B.  degree  conferred  after  a  four 
years'  course  has  been  pushed  up  beyond  the 
point  which  it  occupied  when  it  gained  so  much 
reputation  and  distinction.  That  very  pushing 
up  it  is  which  has  caused  the  trouble  under 
which  our  higher  education  is  now  suffering  pri- 
marily through  being  top-heavy  and  too  long- 
drawn-out.  It  is  not  true  that  the  highest  stand- 
ard (in  point  of  time  consumed)  is  necessarily 
the  best  in  education.  Too  low  a  standard  brings 
education  into  contempt ;  too  high  a  standarid 
deprives  it  of  the  opportunity  for  social  service 
which  should  belong  to  it. 

Personally,  I  am  not  able  to  take  the  lively 
interest  in  the  question  of  degrees  which  many 
do.  They  seem  to  me  to  require  too  much  ex- 
planation to  be  worth  very  much  ;  yet  we  have 
them,  and  they  can  be  so  administered  as  to 
have  real  value.  That  value  will  depend,  pri- 
marily, upon  their  definiteness  and  upon  the 
standard  of  excellence  required  for  attainment. 
I  should  like  to  improve  the  present  conditions, 
in  both  of  these  respects  ;  but  I  care  much  more 
about  the  establishment  of  a  two  years'  college 
course  than  about  the  degree  it  earns,  or  whether 
it  earns  any  degree. 

Question,  Cannot  the  time  which  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  save  be  saved  elsewhere  than  by  contracting 
the  college  course  ? 

Answer,  It  cannot.  The  secondary  school 
course,  where  best  given,  is  now  substantial  and 
satisfactoiy  ;  it  uses  the  four  years  allotted  to  it 
thoroughly  and  well.  Certainly,  the  professional 
courses  cannot  be  shortened  ;  for  it  is  only  re- 
cently— under  the  strongest  sort  of  pressure 
from  the  professions  themselves, — that  they  have 
been  lengthened  to  three  and  four  years  of  sub- 
stantial work.  There  remain  but  two  places 
where  time  can  be  saved.  The  first  is  in  the 
elementary  school,  where  two  years  are  wasted, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and  eight 
years  are  occupied  with  work  which  could  be  ac- 
complished in  six.  I  called  attention  to  this 
situation  in  an  address  before  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  at  Minneapolis  i^  July 
last.     The  other  place  is  in  the  college  cfonzae ; 
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and  that  I  have  discussed  in  the  report  about 
which  you  are  questioning  me.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  no  other  suggestion  for  saving 
the  time  which  almost  every  one  admits  is  now 
wasted  or  unprofitably  used,  except  that  of  the 
three  years'  college  course,  has  been  made. 

Qitestion,  Would  it  he  of  advantage  if  the  typi- 
cal American  college  should  lower  its  entrance  re- 
quirements by  at  least  one  year  f 

Answer,  No  ;  it  would  be  disadvantageous. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  two  institutions, 
no  college  admission  requirements  are  now  too 
high  for  the  best  social  service.  Most  of  them 
are  too  low  by  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half. 
To  raise  them  by  that  amount  of  work  would, 
as  experience  has  shown,  not  result  in  permanent- 
ly raising  the  age  of  college  admission  ;  but  it 
would  compel  more  concentrated  and  better  work 
in  those  secondary  schools  which  are  still  behind- 
hand. This,  of  itself,  is  a  legitimate  end  toward 
which  the  influence  of  colleges  should  be  exer- 
cised. 

Question,  Would  your  suggestions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  student  life  more  concentrated  and 
strenuous,  discouraging  the  four  or  five  months  of 
vacation  idleness  that  is  now  customary ^  and  making 
the  ordinary  college  student  take  himself  seriously  as 
a  worker  ? 

Answer.  They  certainly  would.     There  is  an 
ethical  aspect  of  this  matter  which  has  escaped 
attention,   and  which  ought  to-be  emphasized.  • 
Charming  as  are  the  privileges  and  delights  of 
college  life,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  Ameri- 
can boy  to  spend  four  formative  and  precious 
years  as  idly  as  he  may  do  in  college.     I  say 
advisedly,  "as  he  may  do."     Not  a  few  college 
students  overwork  themselves,  and  very  many 
spend  four  profitable  years  ;  but  my  own  obser- 
vation and  the  comments  of  numberless  parents 
force  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many  boys  drift 
through  college  more  or  less  aimlessly  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  are  injured  rather  than  benefited 
by  the  experience.     Personally,  I  should  ratherl 
have  a  boy  work  through  two  years  of  college! 
life  than  loll  through  four  years  ;  it  would  bej 
better  for  his  character  and  better  for  his  intel- 
lectual development.    West  Point  and  Annapolis 
can  teach  the  colleges  some  lessons  in  this  regard. 

Question.  Does  not  the  present  system  have  a  ten- 
dency to  undu^  2^^^^^9^^^^^  ^f  childhood ;  that  is  to 
say^  to  an  unfortunate  postponement  of  responsible 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  real  life  ? 

Answer.  It  does  ;  and,  therefore,  it  operates 
to  discredit  the  college  and  college  education. 
Many  of  the  complaints  made  by  practical  men 
of  affairs  against  the  college  would  be  done  away 
with  if  we  could  bring  about  an  improvement 
in  this  respect. 


Qtiestion.  With  a  shorter  college  period  and  an 
earlier  entrance  upon  husinessy  orprofessional^  life, 
might  we  not  hope  to  have  a  greatly-increased  pro- 
portion of  college-bred  men  in  the  community  f 

Answer.  Certainly  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  ends 
that  I  lay  most  stress  upon.  In  a  democracy, 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  the  college  a  class  in- 
stitution ;  the  conditions  which  surround  it  can- 
not be  made  such  as  will  confine  it  to  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  and  leisure  classes,  without  very 
unfortunate  results.  Double  college  courses,  as 
I  have  proposed, — one  of  two  years,  and  one  of 
four  years, — would  result  in  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  men  who  have  had  some  serious 
college  training,  while  depriving  no  one  of  any 
of  the  rich  opportunities  that  he  now  has. 

Question.  What  would  be  some  of  the  principal 
essentials  of  the  concentrated  two  years^  college 
course  f  Would  it  tend  to  a  somewhat  rigid  cur- 
riculum f 

Answer.  Doubtless  the  two-year  college  course 
would  differ  at  different  colleges,  as  the  existing 
courses  differ.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  the  work  of  such  a  course  both 
heavier  and  more  concentrated  than  the  courses 
which  existing  tendencies  have  brought  about 
and  are  bringing  about.  Such  a  course  should 
contain  the  work  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin, 
one  modem  language,  one  experimental  science, 
economics,  and  philosophy,  that  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  best  A.B.  courses. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  subjects  now 
usually  comprised  in  the  four  years*  course  that 
could  be  dropped  from  a  two  years*  course  f 

Answer.  As  matters  are  at  Columbia,  nothing 
need  be  dropped  from  the  two  years*  course 
except  subjects  wholly  elective  ;  and  at  Colum- 
bia,  as  elsewhere,  this  elective  privilege  during 
the  last  two  years  may  be  exercised  wholly  or 
in  part  by  choosing  subjects  which  are  counted 
toward  professional  and  technical  degrees.  There 
would  be  no  enforced  loss  of  liberal  studies. 

Question.  How  would  such  a  change  affect  social 
phases  of  college  student  life  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  that  any  necessary  change 
in  the  social  conditions  of  college  life  would  re- 
sult. The  colleges  generally  would  have  more 
students  to  care  for,  and  it  would  doubtless  be 
the  case  that  more  complex  and  diverse  social 
relationships  would  be  built  up  in  consequence. 

Question.  While  the  element  of  time  spent  in  col- 
lege may  fairly  be  held  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
ainount  and  quality  of  the  work  done^  yet  may  not 
the  value  of  the  time  element  be  underestimated  f 

Answer.  Yes,  it  may  ;  and  I  realize  that  there 
is  some  danger  in  a  shorter  college  course,  on 
that  account, — ^but  the  best  consideration  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  wib\^<5X  ^<5j«?TOiRft»k 
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me  that  this  danger  is  quite  outweighed  by  the 
manifest  intellectual  and  moral  disadvantages  of 
a  longer  period  of  college  residence  not  well 
occupied.  A  certain  amount  of  cultivation — 
and  even  of  culture, — may  bo  absorbed  from  col- 
lege life  and  work  by  the  student  who  puts  very 
littljB  energy  into  his  own  studies.  But  I  think 
that  this  does  not  happen  often  ;  and  that,  in 
any  event,  it  is  not  a  consideration  which  can 
be  permitted  to  outweigh  those  on  the  other 
side. 

Question.  Hoxo  would  such  a  change  be  likely  to 
bear  upon  college  finances  in  general  f 

Answer,  The  effect  upon  college  finances  would 
be  uncertain  for  a  short  period,  but  afterward 
probably  favorable.  My  judgment  is,  that  the 
number  of  new  students  who  would  go  to  college 
for  the  shorter  course  would  outweigh  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  now  taking  the  longer  course, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  shorter,  if  it  were 
provided. 

Question.  How  would  the  American  degree  of 
A.B.,  under  this  proposed  arrangement,  compare  in 
educational  value  with  degrees  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Canada,  and  elsewhere  ? 

Answer.  Premising  what  I  have  said  above  about 
the  admission  requirements, — an  essential  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion, — 
such  a  baccalaureate  degree  would  take  rank 
with  the  French  baccalaureate  ;  with  the  pass  de- 
gree at  Oxford  ;   with  the  ordinary  degree  in 


course  at  the  Scottish  universities  ;  and  with  the 
[  graduation  certificate  from  the  Prussian  Gym- 
nasium. The  content  of  all  of  these  degrees 
would  differ  ;  but,  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view,  they  would  represent  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  spent  in  study.  Personally,  I 
am  much  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  the  student  than  I  am  about 
the  time  spent  in  doing  it  ;  although,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  latter  element  becomes  im- 
portant. We  have  steadily  underestimated  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  American  boy,  have 
allowed  him  to  waste  two  years  early  in  his 
school  life,  and  have  framed  a  college  course 
through  which  he  may  dawdle,  if  he  wishes  to. 
The  result  is  that  an  educational  superstructure 
has  been  piled  up  which  must  be  remodeled  or  it 
will  fall  down. 

The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  purpose 
of  the  college  training.  President  Hadley  put  it 
admirably  in  liis  address  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  the  other  day,  when  he  said  that  "  The 
groat  thing  that  the  English  colleges  have  always 
done,  and  the  great  thing  that  the  best  American 
institutions  are  doing  in  their  collegiate  courses, 
is  to  lead  the  student  to  value  some  other  ideals 
besides  the  commercial  one.  Young  men  are  far 
too  apt  to  overvalue  these  ideals  as  compared 
with  the  ideals  of  civic  duty,  of  religious  earnest- 
ness, and  unselfish  devotion  to  causes  which 
^  promise  them  no  personal  advancement.^' 
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A   KEVIEW   OF    THE    SUCCESSIVE    STEPS    IN    THE    EVOLUTION 

FROM    MILITARY   TO    CIVIL    ADMINISTRATION. 

BY   ARTHUR  WALLACE    DUNN. 


IT  is  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  civil 
government  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  military  government  was 
supreme.  It  was  not  only  the  executive,  but 
the  legislative  and  judicial  as  well^  though  some 
effort  had  been  made  to  have  some  of  the  old 
Spanish  laws  enforced  by  civil  magistrates  ;  but 
the  military  courts-martial,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  military  governor-general,  were 
the  courts  of  last  resort  Legislation  was  enacted 
by  military  orders  promulgated  by  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  these  ordera  were  enfozoed  by  the 
same  power  that  made  thenUi  the  oommttiduig 
general.    Since  the  Philippme  o  aoded 


in  the  islands  and  began  the  organization  of  the 
civil  govornmont  the  progress  from  military 
absolutism  to  civil  control  has  been  rapid  and 
successful.  Each  advance  has  been  made  with 
care  and  consideration.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact 
that  no  backward  steps  have  been  necessary,  but 
that  the  growth  of  civil  authority,  with  the  cor- 
responding decrease  of  military  power,  has  taken 
place  with  but  very  little  friction. 

It  is  no  more  than  a  deserved  tribute  to  Sec- 
retary Root  to  say  that  his  far-seeing  mind  and 
master  hand  have  brought  about  these  results. 
He  has  had  to  contend  with  much,  because  many 
of  the  military  men  who  were  in  the  islands 
were  firmly  convinced  that  nothing  but  abaolate 
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military  control  would  avail  in  governing  a 
people  who  had  never  known  any  other  authority. 
There  were  others,  however,  who  thought  differ- 
ently, and  the  Secretary  was  greatly  aided  by 
General  MacArthur,  who  was  military  governor 
when  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  civil  govern- 
ment was  made,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was 
shorn  of  his  power.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Secretary  Root  had  a  clearer  vision,  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  view,  than  any 
other  man,  even  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
islands,  and  who  were  supposed  to  understand 
the  situation  by  reason  of  personal  observation. 
It  was  Secretary  Root  who  evolved  the  plans, 
who  drew  the  instructions  to  the  Taft  commis- 
sion, who  gradually  enlarged  its  powers,  and 
who  finally  drafted  the  legislation  of  the  last 
Congress,  under  which  the  islands  are  now  gov- 
erned. 

THE    OTIS   ADMINISTRATION. 

Six  different  officers  have  commanded  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 
Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  expedition  against  the  Spanish, 
which  arrived  on  June  30,  1898,  and  remained 
in  command  until  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt 
arrived  on  July  25  of  the  same  year.  General 
Merritt  remained  in  command  but  a  short  time, 
during  which  the  battle  of  Manila  was  fought 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Spanish  rule  brought 
to  an  end.  General  Merritt  sailed  for  Paris  on 
August  30,  1898,  to  give  such  information  as  he 
possessed  to  the  Peace  Commission,  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  El  well  S.  Otis  took  command.  He  was 
virtually  the  first  American  governor-general  of 
the  Philippines,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  was  while  General  Otis  was  in  command 
that  the  Philippine  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
Aguinaldo's  army  was  chased  all  over  the  island 
of  Luzon  by  soldiers  of  our  regular  army  and 
State  volunteers.  He  was  also  still  in  com- 
mand when  the  new  levies  known  as  the  United 
States  Volunteers  were  raised  and  sent  to  the 
islands,  to  fight  under  Lawton,  MacArthur, 
Young,  AVheaton,  Bates,  Hall,  the  two  Bells, 
Funston,  Sumner,  and  others.  General  Otis  was 
a  most  methodical  man,  and  knew  everything 
connected  with  the  Philippine  government.  He 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  presented  to 
him  not  only  a  military  training,  but  a  legal  and 
business  education  which  made  him  invaluable 
to  the  Government.  Under  the  direction  of 
General  Otis  tariffs  wore  made  and  modified, 
revenues  were  collected,  and  expenditures  made. 
The  Chinese  were  excluded  by  his  order,  and 
Immigration  and  commercial  laws  made  and  en- 


forced. He  dealt  with  all  questions,  whether 
military  or  civil.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  ;  and  his  orders  were  supreme,  whether  in 
a  case  of  murder  or  police  offense,  for  all  trials 
were  regulated  by  the  military,  of  which  General 
Otis  was  the  supreme  head.  His  orders  estab- 
lished a  department  of  posts,  provided  an  edu- 
cational system,  directed  the  construction  of 
public  works  and  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
and,  in  fact,  were  the  law  for  eight  million 
people.  I  heard  Secretary  Root  pay  him  a  high 
compliment  during  a  private  conversation,  when 
he  said  that  the  people  of  this  country  could 
never  know  how  much  they  owed  to  General 
Otis.  The  careful  regard  he  had  for  details,  and 
the  attention  he  gave  to  every  part  of  the  great 
affairs  he  controlled  during  his  administration, 
prevented  the  extravagance  that  usually  follows 
a  war  where  so  many  troops  are  engaged.  Not  a 
breath  of  scandal  or  hint  of  corruption  was  ever 
heard  in  connection  with  the  vast  expenditures 
for  military  and  governmental  purposes  during 
the  time  when  General  Otis  was  in  command. 

GENERAL    MACARTHUR    AND    THE    TAFT    COMMISSION. 

Maj.-Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  was  made  mili- 
tary governor  on  May  5,  1900,  when  General 
Otis,  weary  after  two  years'  exhaustive  work  in  a 
tropical  country,  was  relieved,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  General  Otis  had  appointed 
a  board  which  had  made  a  report  upon  a  system 
of  municipal  government.  He  had  also  approved 
by  military  order,  on  July  22,  1899,  a  system  of 
municipal  local  government  in  the  island  of 
Negros,  which  afterward  became  the  basis  of 
similar  governments  in  other  portions  of  the 
archipelago.  When  General  MacArthur  took 
command  no  change  was  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands,  although  it  was  in  contem- 
plation. The  Taft  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft  of  Ohio,  the  Hon.  Luke  E. 
Wright  of  Tennessee,  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester 
of  Michigan,  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Prof.  Bernard  Moses  of  California, 
had  been  named.  The  comprehensive  instruc- 
tions under  which  the  commission  was  to  act 
had  been  prepared  by  Secretary  Root  and  ap- 
proved by  President  McKinley,  and  delivered  to 
the  commissioners  on  April  7.  The  commission 
did  not  depart  at  once,  and  it  was  not  until 
September  1,  1900,  that  it  began  to  carry  out 
those  instructions  in  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines. 

General  MacArthur  still  remained  governor- 
general.  He  was  the  executive  power,  and  to 
him  the  commission  reported  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  government.  The  commission 
was  the  legislature,  but  acted  b^  ^^i^3ciarc>^j^  ^\S^*i. 
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President  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it 
was  still  under  the  war  power  that  it  performed 
such  functions  as  were  delegated  to  it.  This  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  civil  governments 
in  provinces  and  municipalities,  making  rules 
and  orders  for  raising  revenue,  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
system,  organization  of  courts,  and  the  further 
organization  of  a  postal  system.  Various  de- 
partments and  bureaus  for  the  administration 
of  the  government  were  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  great 
progress  was  made  in  establishing  civil  govern- 
ments in  the  pacified  portions  of  the  islands. 

JUDGE    TAFT    BECOMES    CIVIL    GOVERNOR. 

On  July  4,  1901,  another  decisive  step  was 
taken.  Maj.-Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  who  had 
made  such  a  brilliant  record  in  China,  succeeded 
General  MacArthur  as  commander  of  the  army 
in  the  Philippines,  but  he  did  not  become  gov- 
ernor-general. That  office  ceased  to  exist  when 
General  MacArthur  relinquished  his  command. 
This  was  done  by  an  order  of  Secretary  Root 
issued  on  June  27,  by  which  it  was  directed  that 
the  President  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
should,  after  July  4,  exercise  the  executive  au- 
thority in  all  civil  matters  that  had  previously  been 
lodged  in  the  military  governor.  Wm.  H.  Taft 
was  appointed  civil  governor,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  commission  were  continued  in  force. 
The  military  governor  was  rclicjved  of  civil 
duties  save  in  those  provinces  where  order  had 
not  been  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  provin- 
cial governments  to  exist. 

NATIVES    PARTICIPATE   IN    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

It  was  under  the  new  conditions  that  the  most 
rapid  progress  toward  civil  government  was 
made.  Some  friction  occurred  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  but  as  both  wore  acting 
under  the  War  Department,  Secretary  Root  was 
able  to  adjust  all  the  contentions,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  some 
provinces  army  officers  continued  to  act  as  civil 
governors,  but  they  reported  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  islands.  Occasionally  they  per- 
formed dual  duties,  being  governors  of  provinces 
and  commanders  of  detachments  of  troops,  but 
generally  it  was  the  aim  of  the  commissicm  to 
have  native  officers,  and,  where  necessary,  they 
were  supported  by  the  military  authorities. 
Sometimes  it  was  found  that  these  native  officers, 
while  holding  their  positions  under  the  commis- 
sion, were  in  league  with  the  insurrectionists  : 
but  notwithstanding  all  such  drawbacks,  progress 
was  made  toward  well-established  civil  govern- 
ment.    Some  army  oiBcers  claimed   it  was  a 


failure,  and  that  the  islands  must  again  revert  to 
military  control,  but  the  success  of  the  civil 
government  refuted  the  assertions  of  the  pes- 
simists. 

By  an  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission  on 
September  1,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  three  native  Filipinos  were 
added  to  the  commission, — Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  Seiior  Bernito  Legarda,  and  Seiior  Jos^ 
Luzuriaga.  Filipino  lawyers  were  given  judicial 
positions,  and  wherever  possible  natives  were 
utilized  in  the  scheme  of  civil  government. 

TARIFF   LEGISLATION — ACTION    BY   CONGRESS. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  revise  the  tariff,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  commission  with  a  view  to 
raising  revenue  and  for  the  protection  of  Fili- 
pino interests.  Then  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
law  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  published, 
and  changes  were  made  in  the  Insular  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department  to  meet  suggestions 
made  by  those  who  were  shipping  goods  to  the 
islands  from  this  country.  When  finally  com- 
pleted, it  was  enact(»d  into  law  by  the  Philippine 
Commission.  Other  acts  and  laws  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  islands  were  passed  by 
the  commission,  both  before  Judge  Taft  was 
made  civil  governor  and  also  afterward. 

Such  progress  was  made  by  the  commission 
toward  civil  government  that  Congress  was 
ready  to  legislate  at  its  last  session.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular 
cases  made  it  necessary  to  pass  a  tariff  bill  both 
for  the  islands  and  for  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  islands.  For  the 
Philippines  the  tariff  of  the  commission  was 
adopted  as  a  whole,  while  the  rates  charged  upon 
goods  from  the  islands  to  the  United  States  were 
made  75  per  cent,  of  the  present  tariff  rates 
oti  foreign  products.  But  more  important  still 
was  the  general  legislation  for  the  islands  known 
as  the  Philippine  government  bill  That  act 
ratified  and  confirmed  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  creating  the  Philippine  Commission,  the 
instructions  to  the  commission,  the  creation  of  a 
civil  governor,  and  establishment  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  executive  departments  of  the  in- 
terior, commerce  and  public  works,  finance  and 
justice,  and  public  instiaiction.  The  law  carried 
with  it  a  ratification  of  the  acts  of  the  commis- 
sion. But  it  went  much  further,  and  provided 
for  many  other  things  which  were  deemed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  islands.  The  bill  had  been 
carefully  prepared  in  the  War  Department  It 
received  such  amendments  as  Congress  thought 
necessary,  but  continued  the  administration  of 
the  civil  power  through  the  Secretary  of 
War. 
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THE   ISLANDS   NOW    GOVERNED    THROUGH    THE 
AMERICAN    CONGRESS. 

Congressional  action  marked  an  important 
epoch  in  Philippine  affairs.  Before  that  time 
the  President  had  exercised  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Although  civil 
government  had  been  established,  it  was  under 
the  war  power.  Secretary  Root's  directions 
were  laws  for  the  islands.  He  could  instruct 
the  civil  commission  to  do  what  he  deemed  neces- 
sary and  it  would  be  done.  The  commission 
was  created  by  the  President,  and  instructed  by 
him  through  the  Secretary  of  War.  While 
there  was  civil  government  in  the  Philippines  it 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  The 
distinction  was  between  military  and  civil  in  the 
Philippines,  but  there  was  little  distinction  in 
this  country,  as  the  President  was  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Philippine  government,  as  the  head 
of  the  army.  So  he  is  still,  but  the  Congres- 
sional action  limits  his  power.  He  can  act  only 
in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  law.  The 
Philippine  Commission  is  the  legislature  for  the 
islands  under  that  law.  It  is  still  controlled  by 
the  President  to  the  extent  of  appointment,  but 
his  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  commission  is  also  restricted  to 
the  law,  and  cannot  go  outside  of  it.  So  the 
Philippines  are  actually  governed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  Congress. 

THE    PHILIPPINE    LEGISLATURE. 

In  accordance  with  the  Philippine  law  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  for  taking  a  census  of 
the  islands.  This  will  be  followed  in  two  years 
by  an  election  of  delegates  to  an  assembly,  which, 
with  the  Philippine  Commission,  shall  constitute 
the  legislature  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
will  be  the  last  step  for  complete  civil  govern- 
ment, and  while  it  will  not  give  the  people  of 
the  islands  absolute  home  rule,  it  will  give  them 
such  a  voice  in  the  control  of  their  affairs  as 
they  never  had  before  and  could  not  expect 
under  any  proposed  government  by  those  who 
have  been  in  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  Before  the  legislature 
assembles  Congress  will  no  doubt  pass  additional 


legislation,  if  it  is  found  necessary  in  the  scheme 
of  Philippine  government. 

REDUCTION    OF   THE    MILITARY    FOROE. 

Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  W.  Davis  relieved  General 
Chaffee  of  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Philippines  on  September  30  of  this  year,  but  it 
is  a  small  army  compared  with  that  which  has 
been  in  the  islands.  General  Otis  commanded 
over  60,000  troops  and  General  MacArthur 
69,420.  That  was  in  December,  1900,  when  the 
army  was  the  largest  in  the  islands.  With  the 
growth  of  civil  government  there  has  been  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  army.  General  Davis  succeeded 
to  a  command  of  less  than  20,000  men,  and  this 
small  army  is  for  the  most  part  inactive.  For- 
merly the  army  was  scattered  over  the  country  in 
small  camps,  doing  police  duty  and  keeping  down 
roving  bands  of  insurrectionists.  The  constabu- 
lary system  of  the  civil  government  has  relieved 
it  of  much  of  this  duty,  and  the  small  camps  are 
being  abandoned  and  the  present  army  concen- 
trated at  important  points,  where  it  can  be  called 
into  action  quickly  if  needed.  Some  military 
force  is  still  necessary,  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  best  military  men,  will  be  needed  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  the  duty  of  the  army  as  a  gov- 
erning power  has  ceased. 

The  absolute  military  government  which  Gen- 
eral Otis  exercised,  and  which  for  a  time  was  in 
the  hands  of  General  MacArthur,  is  now 
changed  to  a  government  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  two 
years,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  marvels  of 
progress,  considering  all  the  conditions  that 
have  existed  in  the  islands.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment of  an  alien  people,  speaking  a  different 
language  from  ours,  with  habits,  tastes,  and  de- 
sires entirely  different ;  a  people  unfamiliar 
with  us  and  with  our  form  of  government,  and 
with  Anglo-Saxon  ideas.  In  fact,  they  are  yet 
far  from  our  ideals,  and  many  years  will  elapse 
before  they  reach  our  standard  ;  but  the  prog- 
ress made  since  the  civil  power  supplanted  the 
military  gives  promise  of  future  development, 
and  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment  the  United  States  is 
making  in  the  far  East. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  COAL  STRIKE— PROFESSOR 
GUNTON'S  VIEWS. 

ALTHdUdll  kimwn  iiioi'.-  i-siieciHlly  ;iinong 
fooiioniiBtB  as  a  Blmvly  ndvocali'  of  tli.-  jtro- 
tectivf  t»riff,  I'rofi'ssor  lii'iirj^i-  (Iiiiiiiui.  of  New 
York,  iiuB  givi'ii  uiufh  utiiTiiiou  to  Uil>or  (iiii's- 
tioria, — purtifulai-ly  ti>  tin-  <i>rlit  lioiir  day  and 
the  Blaiiilard  of  living.      Fur  iiiuiiv  Vfurs  In:  has 


■r  of  tUi-  rist;  ami  di^v.-h^p- 
iiient  of  lalmr  niiioiis  in  tliis  I'onntry,  iind  tin> 
Bubjoct  liaB  hwn  discussi'd  liv  liim  wilh  ^ireat 
inuiBivpncj-s  and  force  in  iiuiiicr<'ii!-  articles  foii- 
tributcil,  froiu  time  to  tiiiif.  to  i!iiiii..ii'.i  .\f.i;/ii- 
sine.  I'rofrstfor  liiinton  lias  not  failed  to  dia- 
cern  tho  miatuki-s  of  the  unions,  nor  has  he  hes- 
itated to  point  them  out.  He  hau  repitttedly  in- 
BiBted  that  the  unions  muBt  bo  niiBiKl  to  a.  higher 
plane ;  that  their  rtispoiisibility  must  be  in- 
creaBcd  ;  und,  hb  a  step  in  that  direction,  that 
trade  uniouB,  like  busiDess  corporations,  should 
becomo  legal,  chartered  iDBtitutiona. 

Writing  in  the  NoTcmber  number  of  his  maga- 
zine  on  the  issue  of  the  recent  cool  strike,  Pro- 
feBsor  (innton  sayB : 


•■  A  uiiiim  iti  not  only  uBfd  to  protect  tlio  rights 
and  interests  of  the  laborers,  liut  under  foolish, 
iiiiwise  (iiauMgenient  it  iw  more  fre(inentlv  used 
to  defend  the"  inexcusable  conditet  of  lo..se,  irre- 
sponsible, and  siiinetimes  worthless  kbon-rs.  It 
is  this  wliich  lias  led.  and  very  iinturally,  to  the 
ti-n<iency  tcii-niployji  larj^'r  iiunilier  of  miners 
than  is  really  necessary.  With  surh  cureless. 
irrespoiisilile   conduct,    thi-    mine-owiierB    could 

ly  operate   their  mines  half  or  two-thirda  of 


the  til 
as   pr. 


If  til 


lUifjs 


■e  would  work  promptly, 
V  as  ilo  iiii'cbauic's  and  factory  oper- 
[iK.rcrs  ill  other  llelds.—the  employers 
no  interest  in  encmiraj;ing  u  surplus 
1  merely  to  ■  hang  around.'  Their 
ould  be  nmcb  (ji-vater.  and  the  ten- 
ipi-ctful  mutual  reco(rniiiiJ)i  would  be 
rimre  freueral.  ll  is  the  e.fjMTience 
ind  of  conduct.— Ihe  reckh'ss  leaving 
deriug  strikes  lor  mere  wliims,  break- 
■ts  and  similar  irresponsible  acts. — 
rmination  of  the 


dlng,,l, 
«lth  thi 

of  work 

mgof  c 

that  i>i  the  chief  liasiw  of  tlie  dete 

mint  owners  not  to  recognizi'  the  unions." 

In  the  bituminous  coal  mines  ot  tho  Middle 
Wi  st  the  mutual  contracts  between  tin'  operators 
and  tile  I'nited  Mine  AVorkerB  are  strictly  kept, 
and  careless.  irres]ioiiMible  conduct  "  is  not  toler- 
attd  (  II  either  side.  It  is  this  form  of  arrange- 
Mu  nt  whieii  Mr.  Mitchell  desires  to  introduce  in 
the  anthracite  region. 


IUFFlcri.TIES   BEFOHE    TUE   C0M»I8ei0N. 


■Whil 


i'rofes 


unton    believes    that   the 
may  succeed  in  ostablish- 


arbitmti 

ing  peaceful  relations  between  the  niimTs  and 
the  0)>crutors,  he  does  not  look  for  an  imniediate 
solution  of  the  problem  involved  iu  the  strike. 

"  As  the  oiM'ratorii  have  friMpiently  stated,  the 
conditions  of  work  are  so  varied  that  it  ia  prac- 
tically iiii])ossililo  to  have  n  uniform  piece-work 
rule  throughout  tho  whole  anthracite  region. 
This  is  made  the  basis  of  the  olijection  to  rec- 
ognize the  general  labor  organization.  Before 
the  problem  is  sat  isfai-lorily  solved  a  new  basis 
of  employnn'iit  will  be  jiecessary  in  order  that 
a  substantially  unil'iirm  system  may  prevail.  If 
this  is  accomplished, — so  that  thi^  same  contrat't 
will  furnish  subatantiidly  the  same  results  for 
all.  and  the  unions  1 oine  incorfiorated  institu- 
tions, responsible  for  their  agn-enienta  and  the 
conduct  of  their  mi'uibers, — the  foundation  will 
have  been  laid  for  a  workable  ndation  between 
the  miners  and  mine-owners,  with  union  recof;- 
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nition,  without  demoralization  of  management. 
It  is  in  this  lino,  and  not  in  brute-force  resistance 
to  unions,  that  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  vexed 
problem  must  be  ultimately  found." 

MISTAKES    OF   THE    OPERATORS. 

Professor  Gun  ton  declares  that  the  mining 
corporations,  "in  the  manner  of  their  proposi- 
tions,  the  unreasonableness  of  their  attitude,  the 
errors  of  their  statements,"  "have  done  more  to 
justify  socialism  and  stimulate  the  demand  for 
public  ownership  of  industries  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  socialistic  agitation  could  have  done." 

"  The  public,  who  have  suffered  from  the  in- 
convenience and  high  price  of  coal,  the  anti- 
monopoly  agitators  and  the  sentimentalists  who 
believe  in  government  ownership,  all  have  been 
strengthened  in  the  idea  that  the  Government 
should  take  charge  of  such  industries  as  coal 
mining  and  other  large  enterprises.  The  effect 
upon  public  opinion  in  this  direction  has  been 
so  marked  that  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  State  has  definitely  declared  in  favor  of 
government  ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  All 
this  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  invested  capi- 
tal, for  the  public  welfare,  and  for  labor.  That 
the  corporations  have  been  wrong  in  their  atti- 
tude is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  and  method 
of  the  final  adjustment  which  has  taken  place, 
and  which  could  have  taken  place  the  first  week 
of  the  strike,  or  before  the  strike  began  at  all. 
But  all  the  mistakes  of  the  corporations  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  mistake  of  launching 
into  a  propaganda  for  public  ownership  of  in. 
dustry." 

HOW  NEW  ZEALAND  WOULD  HAVE  SETTLED 

THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

A  TIMELY  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
November,  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  deals 
with  "  Australasian  Cures  for  Coal  Wars."  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  chiefly  occupied  in  contrasting  the 
methods  of .  dealing  with  labor  troubles  in  New 
Zealand  and  other  Australasian  lands  with  the 
methods  used  in  the  United  States,  and  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Ho  be- 
gins by  telling  how  New  Zealand  has  gone  into 
the  coal  business  on  its  own  account ; 

HOW    THE    GOVERNMENT    RUNS    THE    COAL    MINES    IN 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

"  Appropriations  have  been  passed,  and  powers 
delegated,  to  enable  the  general  government  to 
establish  state  coal  mines.  These  will  supply 
first  the  needs  of  the  state, — as  for  its  railroads, 
navy,  and  government  buildings, — and  then  the 
needs  of  the  public.    And  this  political  economy 


of  all  by  all  for  all  puts  it  into  the  law  that, 
as  rapidly  as  the  net  receipts  increase  above  5 
per  cent.,  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  shall  be 
lowered.  Here,  as  in  its  railroad  service,  in  the 
loans  of  public  money  to  farmers  and  artisans, 
and  in  the  subdivision  among  the  landless  of 
great  estates  resumed  for  the  people,  this  de- 
mocracy eschews  profit-mongering,  and  does  busi- 
ness on  the  plane  of  a  social  exchange  of  service 
for  service  at  cost." 

Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  the  nervousness  of  our 
coal-mine  owners  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
bringing  in  of  ''  politics  "  only  reveals  their  vul- 
nerable heel.  "  *  Politics,'  the  use  by  the  people 
of  their  irresistible  weapon,  public  cooperation, 
ha^  made  lambs  of  the  coal  monopolists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe." 

EIGHT   HOURS   A    DAY's   WORK. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  is  the  demand  for  a 
nine-hour  day  and  the  recognition  of  a  union. 
Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  such  disputes  about  hours 
do  not  take  place  in  New  Zealand. 

That  state  first  enacted  that  its  coal  miners 
should  work  no  more  than  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  day,  as  Utah  has  done  ;  and  then,  at  the 
session  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  last  year, 
passed  a  general  eight-hours-a-day  law  for  all 
workingmen  and  a  shorter  day  for  working 
women  and  working  children, — New  Zealand, 
like  the  rest  of  Christendom,  being  still  unchris- 
tian enough  to  rob  many  of  its  children  to  en- 
rich a  few  of  its  men.  New  Zealand  is  the  first 
state  of  modern  times  to  bring  its  legislative 
regulation  of  men's  hours  of  labor  out  from  its 
cowardly  refuge  behind  the  petticoats  and  bibs 
and  tuckers  of  their  women  and  children.  Other 
states  have  furtively  limited  the  hours  of  men 
by  the  device  of  limiting  the  hours  of  the  women 
and  children  who  are  working  by  their  side." 

THE    RECOGNITION   OF   TRADES   UNIONS. 

The  writer  can  see  no  force  in  the  contention 
that  the  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  would  make  their  leader  "so 
powerful  that  he  could  name  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  become  dictator  to  this 
President  and  all  the  rest  of  us."  "  The  New 
Zealand  democracy  sees  no  danger  of  dictator- 
ships from  .the  recognition  of  trades  unions.  It 
has  made  the  encouragement  and  recognition  of 
trades  unions  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
state.  Indeed,  the  workingmen  are  bribed  to 
organize  themselves  into  unions.  They  have 
been  given  powers  to  hold  property  and  to  sue 
members  not  possessed  by  unions  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Greatest  of  all  these  inducements  is  that, 
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if  80  organized,  the  workingman  gets  as  a  right 
that  arbitration  of  disputes  with  employers  for 
which,  elsewhere,  he  has  to  beg  or  fight,  and 
usually  in  vain.  New  Zealand  prevents  labor 
wars  by  a  multitude  of  democratic  interventions 
to  forbid  economic  violence  by  the  strong  upon 
the  weak,  like  those  just  mentioned,  which  make 
it  necessary  to  surrender  for  the  chance  to  work, 
or  to  strike  for  hours  and  recognition  of  unions. 
Crowning  all  these  interventions  is  this  guaran- 
tee of  arbitration." 

HOW    COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    WORKS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
labor  war  between  the  coal  miners  and  the 
operators  this  past  summer  was  the  refusal  of 
the  employers  to  arbitrate.  Such  a  cause  would 
be  impossible  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Lloyd  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  what  compulsory  arbitration 
means  there.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  parties 
to  a  labor  dispute  must  arbitrate  the  dispute.  If 
they  would  rather  fight,  the  laborers  can  go  on 
and  strike,  and  they  can  fight  it  out  to  their 
heart's  content ;  but,  if  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute asks  for  arbitration,  then  arbitrated  the 
quarrel  must  be. 

HOW   OUR   COAL   STRIKE    WOULD    BE    MANAGED    IN 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

Mr.  Lloyd  proceeds  to  explain  the  various 
stages  of  the  negotiations  which,  in  New  Zealand, 
would  lead  up  to  the  final  arbitrating  of  the 
trouble.  One  or  both  parties  to  a  controversy 
are  pretty  sure  to  ask  for  arbitration,  as  the  re- 
sults of  New  Zealand's  experience  with  labor 
problems  have  made  the  present  provisions  very 
popular. 

"  A  private  conference  might  be  all ;  that 
failing,  reference  to  the  district  board  of  concili- 
ation ;  if  either  party  were  still  dissatisfied,  an 
appeal  to  the  one  national  Court  of  Arbitration. 
A  few  weeks'  work  of  committees  ;  a  few  days 
in  court  for  the  witnesses  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  of  the  workmen  and  the  cap- 
italists ;  a  few  hours'  deliberation  for  the  five 
members  of  some  Conciliation  Board  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Arbitration  Court.  No 
riots,  no  troops,  no  agitation  of  capitalists,  press, 
or  philanthropists.  Above  all,  no  famine  among 
the  people,  and  no  famine  of  industry,  for, — 
most  beneficent  of  all, — spending  this  appeal  to 
arbitration,  work  must  go  on.  Laborers  are 
forbidden  to  strike,  employers  to  lockout  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  arbitration,  though  they  may 
cease  for  any  other  reason.  The  peaceful  New 
2iealand  court-room  of  arbitratioii,  with  its  table, 
about  which  the  judges  the  oontestantB^  the  wit- 
netsesy  and  intenilBd  «i*i«m..  ^m  grouped,  is  a 


lens  through  which  we  Americans  can  look,  with 
what  satisfaction  we  may,  at  the  spectacle  we 
make  of  ourselves  as  *  practical '  men." 

COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    AND    GOVERNMENT   BT 

INJUNCTION. 

Mr.  Lloyd  argues  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  dot  in  any  sense  foreign  to  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  any  more  than  such  compulsion  as  tax- 
ation, eminent  domain,  conscription,  education, 
and  sanitation.  He  thinks  the  workingmen  of 
America  have  rejected  the  Australian  method 
only  to  submit  to  something  far  worse.  This  is 
the  defeat  of  strikers  by  injunctions,  often  en- 
tailing  imprisonment.  The  Australian  working- 
man  thinks  a  judge  in  an  arbitration  court  much 
better  than  a  judge  <^  who  sits  in  his  star-chamber, 
dispensing  government  by  injunction,  with  re 
serves  of  Oatling  guns  and  generals  on  horse- 
back just  outside  the  door." 

THE    REQUIREMENTS    OP   COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION. 

Workingmen  must  form  a  union  and  register 
under  the  law  before  they  can  be  summoned  to 
arbitrate.  If  they  wish  to  withdraw  afterward, 
they  can  do  so.  Employers  and  employees  may, 
if  they  wish,  establish  private  arbitration  tri- 
bunals of  their  own.  In  New  Zealand  the  state 
does  not  compel  arbitration.  It  only  provides 
the  place  where  and  the  way  how.  New  South 
Wales  has  gone  further,  and  has  given  the  state 
the  right  to  call  the  combatants  in  labor  wars 
into  court. 

THE    RESULTS   OF   AUSTRALASIAN   ARBITBATION. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  procedure  have  not  been 
always  in  favor  of  the  workingmen,  though  moat 
of  them  have  been.  Some  have  gone  heavily 
against  labor,  but  the  workingmen  have  always 
submitted.  The  trade  unions  have  been  much 
stimulated  by  arbitration,  and  the  employers 
favor  it ;  for,  by  it,  they  are  safe  from  cut-throat 
competition  by  unscrupulous  rivals  who  cut 
wages  in  order  to  cut  prices,  and  they  can  make 
contracts  ahead  without  fear  of  strikes,  as  awards 
are  usually  made  to  run  for  two  years,  and  bind 
all  in  the  trade.  The  Australian  colonies  are 
the  only  countries  where  the  workingmen  can 
have  their  representatives  received,  and  their 
case  fairly  heard,  and  their  living  wage  enforced, 
as  a  right.  There,  only,  the  supremacy  of  public 
opinion, — which,  elsewhere,  is  a  boast, — ^has  been 
made  a  reality  ;  for  there  only  has  public  opinion 
clothed  itself  with  the  powers  by  which  it  can 
learn  all  the  facts  and  enforce  itself.  Employers, 
clerks,  and  even  books,  can  be  brought  into  court 
to  furnish  the  information  necessary  for  a  juat 
and  practical  decision. 
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LABOR  UNIONS :  AS  VIEWED  BY  COL  CARROLL 

D.  WRIGHT. 

EVENTS  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  tended 
to  enliven  the  interest  of  the  American 
public  in  the  subject  of  labor  unions.  It  hap- 
pens also  that  the  public  has  a  special  reason, 
just  at  this  time,  for  being  interested  in  the 
views  of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  who 
has  been  President  Roosevelt's  official  adviser 
throughout  the  coal  strike,  and  was  named  by 
the  President  as  recorder  of  the  arbitration 
commission. 

An  article  on  labor  organizations  by  C'olonel 
Wright  would  have  been  a  capital  "  feature " 
for  any  of  the  American  magazines  to  publish  in 
their  October  or  November  numbers:  but  it  was 
an  English  review,  the  Contemporary^  that  actually 
bagged  the  game. 

In  beginning  his  account  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  English  readers, 
Colonel  Wright  naturally  gives  a  summary  of 
their  history.  He  shows  that  labor  organizations 
"  constitute  an  integral  part  of  our  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  are  really  an  influential  feature 
of  industrial  achievement.  Since  18*25  the  his- 
tory of  trade-unionism  is  a  progressiv(»  one.  Out 
of  the  earlier  combinations  there  have  grown 
some  great  associations  or  organizations,  de- 
veloping power  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  conditions  wliich  need  reform  and 
relations  which  call  for  the  highest  rthical  in- 
fluence to  secure  their  proper  adjustment ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  say  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  opposition  of  any  particular  period 
was,  or  the  character  it  assumed  ;  no  matter 
what  antagonisms  within  disturbed  the  order  of 
development ;  no  matter  how  defections  reduced 
the  ranks  of  unionism  at  times,  and  jealousies 
prevented  success  ;  labor  organizations  liave  con- 
tinued through  success  and  failure,  and  their 
propaganda  have  extended  first  to  all  great 
interests,  and  ultimately  to  all  parts  of  the  land." 

Colonel  AV right  notes  the  gradual  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  towar<l  the  labor 
unions.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  courts 
declared  all  such  organizations  to  be  conspir- 
acies ;  but  in  later  years  they  took  the  ground 
that  these  organizations  were  legitimate,  and  that 
efforts  to  secure'  increased  remuneration  were 
not  efforts  to  restrain  trade. 

TYPES    OF    ORGANIZATION. 

In  describing  the  three  types  of  unions  recog- 
nized among  trade-unionists, — the  local,  the 
national,  and  the  international, — Colonel  Wright 
says  : 


'<  The  typical  local  union  is  made  up  entirely 
of  members  who  live  and  work  in  one  town  or 
one  restricted  locality,  and  its  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  democratic  way,  by  a  vote  of  all 
the  members  meeting  in  one  place.  The  na- 
tional and  international  unions  really  constitute 
but  a  single  type,  though  the  formal  distinction 
between  them  is  carefully  preserved  in  all  trade- 
union  literature.  The  typical  national  union 
aims  at  bringing  under  one  control  the  workers 
in  its  trade  in  the  United  States  ;  while  the  in- 
ternational union,  so  called,  draws  into  its  con- 
stituency the  local  unions  of  the  Ignited  States, 
('anada,  and  somt^tinies  Mexico.  Local  unions 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  national  and  in- 
ternational unions,  and  the  voting  is  done  by 
delegates.  Most  of  the  national  trade  unions 
are  affiliated  to  one  great  federal  organization, 
known  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  railway  brotherhoods,  so  called,  keep  their 
separate  organizations,  without  affiliating  to  any 
other  body.  There  are  some  independent 
unions  ;  while  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  a  body 
entirely  distinct  from  all  other  organizations, 
and  have  a  different  organic  law. 

STATISTICS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  membership 
of  unions.  In  Great  Britain  the  law  requiring 
registration  enables  the  Government  to  state 
with  fair  accuracy  the  strength  of  unions  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  latest  reports  avail- 
able, the  English  trade  unions  had  a  member- 
ship of  1,802,518,  while  in  the  United  States,— 
with  double  England's  population, — the  esti- 
mated membership  of  labor  organizations  on 
July  1  last  was  1,400,000.  It  is  estimated  at 
the  present  time  that  there  are  nearly  18,000,000 
persons  (men,  women,  and  children)  in  the 
United  States  working  as  wage-earners.  The 
percentage  (embraced  in  the  labor  unions  is  not 
large,  therefore,  being  not  more  than  8  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  body.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  many  trades  the  members  are 
organized  up  to  a  large  proportion, — sometimes 
90  per  cent. — of  the  total  number  engaged." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  probably 
represents  850,000  members,  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor  perhaps  200,000.  The  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  of  America, — whose  head,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Clark,  has  been  appointed  on  the  Coal 
Commission,— has  nearly  25,000  members  ;  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  over 
34,000  ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, nearly  38,000  ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  about  44,000  ;  and  there  are  at 
least  four  other  influential  railroad  organiza- 
tions. 
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THE    AIMS    OF   TRADE-UNIONISM. 

"The  objects  of  most  trade  unions  are  well 
represented  in  tin*  declaration  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  whicli  demands  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work  ;  favors  the  national  and  Stato  incorpora- 
tion of  unions  ;  urges  the  obligatory  education 
of  children,  and  the  prohibition  of  enij)l(>ynient 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  calls  for  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  franchise  laws  ;  and  opposes 
contract  convict  labor  and  the  '  truck '  systc^ni  of 
payment  of  wages.  It  favors  the  adoption  of 
employers'  liability  acts,  and  generally  indorses 
the  claims  of  trade-unionism  everywhere." 

Some  of  the  unions  t*xpend  large  sums  in  the 
form  of  benefits  to  members.  The  Intt'rnational 
Cigarmakers'  Union  has  paid  out,  in  this  way,  in 
the  past  twenty-one  y«»ars  the  sum  of  J4, 737,550. 
The  union  has  a  membership  of  nearly  34,000. 

LABOR    UNIONS    AND    STRIKES. 

Having  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
strikes  in  this  country,  Colonel  Wright  is  pre- 
pared to  say  : 

'*As  a  rule,  trade  unions  are  opposed  to 
strikes,  and  they  declare  themselves  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  strike  method  of  enforcing 
demands.  They,  of  course,  insist  upon  the 
right  to  strike,  and  the  courts  sustain  this  right. 
It  is  the  almost  universal  attitude  of  courts  in 
the  United  States  that,  if  one  man  can  leave  his 
employment,  two  or  more  may  do  so,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  restriction  upon  this  privilege. 
The  courts  hold,  however, — as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land,— that  intimidation  and  violence  must  not 
accompany  strikes  ;  and  that  the  strikers  them- 
selves, in  indulging  in  these  things,  are  amenable 
to  criminal  law.  Strikes  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered as  conspiracies,  however." 

Of  the  22,793  strikes  that  occurred  in  the 
United  States  during  the  twenty  years,   1881- 

1900,  inclusive,  labor  organizations  ordered  14,- 
457,  or  63  per  cent.  Of  those  so  ordered,  52.86 
per  cent,  succeeded  ;  13.60  per  cent,  partially 
succeeded ;  and  33.54  per  cent,  failed. 

Colonel  Wright  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
great  organizations  are  growing  more  and  more 
conservative,  especially  those  represented  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
1894,  demanded  a  sympathetic  strike  of  me- 
chanicB  and  artisans,  this  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Federation.     Again,  in  the  great  steel  strike  of 

1901,  the  executive  committee  declined  to  advise 
a  general  strike,  and  in  these  two  instances,  as 
Colonel  Wriight  well  says,  the  Federation  placed 
the  whole  country  in  its  debt. 

<*  To-day  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  all 


labor  organizations  are  joining  hands  with 
broad-minded  employers,  everywhere,  in  efforts 
to  adopt  the  joint-committee  method  of  settling 
dispute's.  They  are  learning  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  mother-country  that  it  is  better  to 
have  such  joint  conciliation  committees,  before 
whom  all  grievances  can  be  laid  as  soon  as  they 
arise,  and  by  whom  they  can  be  talked  over  in 
a  friendly,  but  interested  way.  Our  most  in- 
tellig(?nt  '  captains  of  industry '  are  thorotighly 
alive  to  this  view,  and  in  connection  with  or- 
ganized labor  they  have  a  grand  opportunity  to 
accomplish  results  that  shall  be  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community." 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF   COLLECTIVE    BAROAININO. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  article.  Colonel 
Wright  reaches  the  crux  of  the  issues  between 
employers  and  employed,  which  has  had  a  fresh 
illustration  in  the  coal  strike  : 

"  Trade-unionists  have  undertaken  to  secure 
recognition  through  a  system  known  as  collect- 
ive bargaining,  the  adoption  of  sliding  scales 
being  a  feature  of  this  work.  Collective  bar- 
gaining has  also  1)een  indorsed  in  many  cases 
by  employers,  but  occasionally, — as  in  the  great 
Homestead  strike  in  1892,  and  some  other  labor 
conflicts, — the  scale  has  been  a  prominent  cause 
of  difliculty.  Employers  sometimes  resent  the 
idea  of  collective  bargaining,  because,  in  carry- 
ing it  out,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the 
union.  Men  like  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
however,  prefer  to  deal  with  well  organized 
and  administered  trade  unions  as  the  medium 
through  which  to  arrange  questions  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  rather  than 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  chaotic  and  un- 
reliable results  which  are  found  when  workmen 
act4  as  individuals." 

Colonel  W  right  says  of  the  unions  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  friendly  to  machinery  ;  "  are  studying 
practical,  economic  questions  ;  and  are  not  drags 
upon  industry.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
now  so  few  that  they  need  not  be  considered." 

In  concluding  his  article.  Colonel  Wright  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  era  of  bitter  antago- 
nisms in  the  industrial  world  has  passed  : 

**  When  the  greatest  capitalists  of  the  country 
are  ready  to  recognize  and  deal  with  uniona, 
and  to  advocate  the  advantages,  through  con. 
ciliatory  methods,  which  can  come  only  through 
organizations,  and  to  meet  the  leaders  of  labor 
unions  in  great  conferences, — as  they  have  done 
recently, — for  the  discussion  of  vital  economic 
and  moral  questions,  there  need  not  be  much 
fear  of  antagonism.  The  old  suspicious  attitude 
toward  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past." 
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AQUARTERCENTURY  of  Strikes'^  is 
the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  history  and  character  of  American  labor 
organizations,  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
by  Ambrose  P.  Winston.  The  first  article  ap- 
pears in  the  November  number,  and  deals  chiefly 
with  the  effect  of  wages  on  prices  in  competition  ; 
the  success  of  the  trade  unions  in  establishing 
their  influence  throughout  all  industries  ;  and, 
especially,  with  the  policy  of  compelling  mem- 
bership in  a  union. 

This  compulsion  exercised  by  the  labor  unions 
on  non-union  workers  to  become  members  or  to 
accept  a  union  scale,  when  these  non-union  work- 
men may  desire  neither  membership  nor  the 
scale,  has  been  generally  denounced  as  a  grave 
infraction  of  liberty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling points  in  the  whole  labor  question.  Mr. 
Winston  thinks  the  question  is  too  complicated 
to  decide,  either  in  favor  of  the  union  or  against 
it.  He  admits  that  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  if  a 
miner,  or  a  man  in  any  other  employment,  is 
denied  the  right  to  decide  for  himself  what  offer 
of  wages  it  is  his  pleasure  to  accept. 

« It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  experience  more 
vexatious  or  humiliating  to  a  man  of  positive 
judgments  and  keen  sensibilities  tlian  dictation 
on  such  a  subject  as  this  by  a  body  of  stran- 
gers. Certainly,  so  far  as  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  an  inalienable  right,  the  privilege  of 
freedom  in  this  matter  is  inalienable.  The  case 
is  not  closed,  however,  until  we  have  noticed 
the  reasons  on  account  of  which  the  members  of 
the  union  interfere.  The  union  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  or,  at  least,  maintaining 
wages.  Few  would  deny  their  right  to  do  this 
if  they  can.  The  welfare  of  themselves  and 
their  families  depends  upon  it  most  vitally,  and 
it  too  is  *  inalienable '  if,  indeed,  there  are  rights 
sacred  beyond  question.  But  the  men  who  vol- 
untarily join  trade  unions, — if  they  are  but  a 
fraction  of  their  craft, — cannot,  alone,  protect 
themselves  against  falling  wages.  If  at  any 
point  in  the  whole  line  of  competing  producers 
a  few  workmen,  by  their  submission,  impair  the 
equality  of  wages,  it  is  hopeless  for  others  to 
attempt  to  maintain  their  standard.  The  effect 
is  a  depression  in  prices  where  there  has  come 
a  depression  in  wages  ;  then,  necessarily,  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  prices  and  a  fall  in  all  wages. 
This  is  the  injury  which  the  worker  for  low 
wages  inflicts  on  those  who  seek  by  organiza- 
tion to  increase  wages.  The  pressure  of  com- 
petition, which  has  in  recent  times  grown  so  in- 
tense,  brings  the  fall  of  prices  and  of  general 


wages  close  after  the  first  yielding  by  a  body  of 
laborers.  One  may  conceivably  condemn  the 
method  employed  by  workmen  thus  injured  to 
defend  themselves,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  injury  is  real ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one 
is  interested  in  what  greatly  injures  him, — that 
one  group  of  defenders  in  a  beleaguered  city 
are  interested  when  negligence  permits  a  breach 
at  another  part  of  the  same  wall, — that  dwellers 
in  far-away  Mediterranean  cities  may,  without 
impertinence,  interest  themselves  in  the  pesti- 
lence-breeding but  holy  wells  of  Bombay,  which 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful  holds  sacred  against 
cleansing." 

THE    COLLECTIVE    RESPONSIBILITY    OP    WORKMEN. 

"  The  rise  of  labor  unions  means,  then,  first 
of  all,  that  the  determination  of  wages  for  each 
laborer  and  his  conditions  of  work  cease  to  be 
primarily  his  own  affair  ;  this,  in  order  that 
wages  may  be  uniform,  and  that  thus  the  mer- 
ciless downward  pressure  of  present-day  com- 
petition may  be  checked.  There  are  recorded 
nearly  five  thousand  strikes  in  the  United  States 
during  twenty  years,  avowedly  directed  to  this 
purpose  of  forcing  the  employer  to  deal  col- 
lectively with  the  union.  The  responsibility  for 
the  fixing  of  wages  shifts  farther  and  farther 
from  the  individual  workman,  not  only  as  the 
unions  extend  more  widely  over  the  nation,  but 
also  as  the  authority  in  one  union  and  another 
becomes  more  centralized." 

Mr.  Winston  goes  on  to  show  how  the  trade 
union  is  engaged  in  its  second  revolutionary 
task  to  deprive  the  employer  of  the  power  which 
he  exercises  at  discretion  of  controlling  the  work- 
men in  various  matters  not  defined  by  the  labor 
contract.  In  past  years  there  has  been  much 
provision  of  savings  deposits  for  employees,  con- 
struction of  model  towns,  with  libraries,  schools, 
lectures,  good  lunches  at  small  prices,  dressing- 
rooms  and  restaurants  for  the  women,  working- 
aprons  and  sleeves  for  women  to  wear  over  the 
street  dress,  elevators,  Saturday  half  holidays 
with  a  full  day's  pay,  etc.  "  Yet  each  of  these 
philanthropies  failed  to  insure  the  friendliness  of 
the  workmen  and  to  restrain  the  hostility  of  the 
trade  unions  which,  in  their  thorough-going 
work  of  taking  from  the  employer  all  his  discre- 
tionary power  to  complicate  the  exchange  of 
labor  for  cash,  have  seemed  to  resent  his  use  of 
that  power  even  for  benevolent  purposes.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  trade  unions,  so  far  as 
they  gain  strength,  must  terminate  not  only  the 
evil,  but  the  pleasant  incidents  of  this  discretion." 
Mr.  Winston  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade  unions  reduce  the  relations  of  employers 
and  workmen  to  pure  business,  where  paternal- 
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ism  and  benevolence  have  no  place.  He  thinks 
it  curious  that  business  men  of  shrewdness  un- 
surpassed should  have  imagined  that  their  em- 
ployees would  permit  others,  in  effect,  to  regulate 
their  expenditure. 


ANARCHISM  AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

OF  the  various  useful  activities  centering  at 
Chicago  Commons,  the  well-known  social 
settlement,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  so- 
called  **Free  Floor" — a  free-for-all  gathering  in 
the  large  assembly  liall  on  Thursday  evenings. 
It  is  because  the  Commons  is  situated  in  a 
"  Red,"  or  supposedly  anarchistic,  neighborhood 
that  some  ill-informed  people  have  criticised 
these  weekly  conferences  as  inimical  to  the  public 
peace  and  order.  How  wide  of  the  mark  such 
criticisms  are  is  clearly  shown  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  October  Arena  by  Dr.  R.  Warren 
Conant. 

At  each  of  these  weekly  meetings  there  is  a 
speaker,  invited  beforehand  by  Dr.  Graham 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Commons,  who  delivers 
an  address  on  some  economic  or  political  topic 
of  general  interest.  After  he  has  finished,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  invites  those  present  to 
ask  questions,  which  the  speaker  may  answer  or 
not  as  he  chooses.  Dr.  Conant's  account  of 
"  the  subsequent  proceedings  "  follows  : 

"  As  the  address  is  usually  quite  conservative, 
while  the  audience  is  composed  largely  of  an- 
archists, socialists,  and  various  other  stripes  and 
breeds  of  *  ists,'  it  may  readily  bo  conceived  that 
the  invitation  for  questions  is  often  the  signal 
for  pandemonium  to  break  loose.  The  questions 
come  thick  and  fast,  many  of  them  keen  and 
searching,  finding  the  vulnerable  places  in  the 
speaker^s  logic,  and  he  must  have  quick  wits  and 
a  ready  tongue  to  meet  them  all  promptly  and 
squarely.  The  chairman  has  a  gavel,  which  he 
is  obliged  to  wield  vigorously  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  precedence  and  in  maintaining  order  and 
decorum.  Often  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  hold 
questioners  to  the  question.  They  start  in  to 
make  wild  speeches,  but  are  promptly  required 
to  confine  themselves  to  one  question  and  noth- 
ing else — an  excellent  discipline.  The  fellow 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  vaporings 
received  by  saloon  audiences  with  howls  of  de- 
light and  encouragement  learns  at  the  Free  Floor 
what  it  is  to  be  called  to  order,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  speak  to  the  question  or  sit  down. 

▲NAB0HI8T   OBATOBT. 

"When  the  chainxum  thinks  that  enough 
qoeBtiQns  have  been  aaked  and  answered,  he 
may  throw  the  meeting  open  to  ehort  tpeechee, 


not  to  exceed  three  minutes  each,  and  not  to 
wander  widely  from  the  subject  of  the  evening. 
This  is  a  much-prized  opportunity.  In  such  a 
crowd  there  are  always  would-be  orators  eager 
to  air  their  theories  and  notions,  and  they  spring 
to  their  feet  gesticulating  wildly  to  catch  the 
chairman's  eye.     It  is  a  comical  sight." 

The  three-minute  rule,  strictly  enforced  by 
the  chairman,  remorselessly  cuts  short  the  flow 
of  eloquence,  but  it  is  good  discipline  for  the 
man  who  gets  the  floor. 

Usually  good  humor  prevails,  "  but  sometimes 
there  is  wild  commotion  ;  faces  scowl,  fists  clench, 
voices  clash,  and  a  riot  seems  imminent."  At 
such  times  the  chairman  jx)unds  with  his  gavel 
for  order  and  tries  to  say  something  that  will 
close  the  incident  in  a  general  laugh.  As  he  is 
successful  in  this  effort,  according  to  Dr.  Conant's 
account,  he  must  be  a  shrewd  and  tactful  chair- 
man. 

At  these  meetings  the  visitor  gets  a  glimpse 
of  modern  social  conditions  from  the  working- 
man's  point  of  view,  and,  if  he  is  of  an  open 
mind,  he  may  be  surprised  to  jKjrceive  how  par- 
tial and  one-sided  some  of  his  own  views  hiave 
been.  "  Even  from  the  poor  speakers  a  valuable 
lesson  is  to  be  learned, — from  the  poor,  stammer- 
ing, stumbling  fellows,  who  pour  forth  a  wild 
jumble  of  broken  logic  and  broken  facts  in 
broken  English.  Often  they  become  quite  in- 
coherent in  their  ravings  against  capital  and  in 
the  recital  of  their  *  wrongs.'  The  audience 
partly  applauds,  partly  laughs  at  them,  but  really 
it  is  too  pitiful  to  be  amusing. 

<^  What  a  mental  chaos,  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  insanity  I  While  abhorring  their  sen- 
timents, the  hearer  is  filled  with  pity  at  the  sight 
of  human  souls  groping  in  such  mental  and  moral 
darkness.  Yet  these  men  are  fellow-citizens  and 
voters.  Such  a  one  was  Czolgosz  ;  perhaps,  if 
he  could  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction, 
discipline,  and  good-fellowship  of  the  Free  Floor, 
President  McKinley  might  be  alive  to-day." 

A    GOOD    SCHOOLING    FOR   SOCIAL   INSUBaXNTS. 

The  restrictions  placed  on  the  anarchist  speak- 
ers are  wholesome  in  every  way,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  an  educative  value  : 

"  All  Red  talk  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  no  one  is 
allowed  to  abuse  the  freedom  of  the  meeting  by 
advocating  either  murder  or  robbery  in  any 
fonn.  Think  what  all  this  signifies  for  the  an- 
archists !  They  come  to  the  Free  Floor  to  re- 
ceive,  as  they  suppose,  entertainment  only  ;  really 
they  are  being  taught  the  first  principles  of  good 
citizenship, — principles  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept in  any  other  form.  In  the  first  place^  they 
hear  the  truth  of  economic  and  politicftl  qnee- 
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tions,  presented  without  the  distortions  of  the 
anarchistic  press  and  platform.  They  learn  to 
listen  to  distasteful  doctrines  in  silence  ;  to  take 
their  turn  in  speaking,  both  giving  and  receiving 
respectful  attention  ;  to  speak  to  the  point ;  to 
clothe  their  vague  ideas  in  concrete  form  ;  to  re- 
strict their  speech, — selecting,  condensing,  and 
differentiating  ;  to  give  and  receive  hard  knocks 
without  getting  angry  ;  to  keep  order  and  sub- 
mit to  authority.  What  an  unconscious  school- 
ing in  the  lessons  that  are  most  fatal  to  the  spirit 
of  anarchy  I " 

The  Free  Floor  serves  as  a  safety-valve.  As 
Dr.  Conant  says,  it  is  far  better  that  men  and 
women  who  are  bitter  with  a  sense  of  wrongs 
should  vent  their  bitterness  under  reasonable 
restrictions,  and  then  be  answered  by  a  well- 
informed  and  logical  speaker,  than  that  they 
they  should  <<  gather  in  a  filthy  saloon  to  be  in- 
flamed by  the  unrestrained,  beer-inspired  mouth- 
ings  of  ignorance  or  demagoguery." 

WANTED  :    COMPETENT    SPEAKERS. 

The  difficulty  at  Chicago  Commons,  as  it  ap- 
pears, is  not  in  getting  an  audience,  but  rather 
in  finding  effective  speakers  to  give  instruction  : 

^^  It  is  a  rare  man  or  woman  who  can  face  and 
answer  effectively  such  a  crowd,  fanatic  and 
shrewd,  having  no  respect  for  God,  man,  or 
devil.  I  have  seen  speakers,  who  could  make 
very  impressive  addresses  from  pulpit  or  plat- 
form to  a  well-dressed,  well-fed  audience  that 
was  already  convinced,  go  all  to  pieces  before  a 
Commons  audience.  Reverend  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  deliver  themselves  with 
unction  to  hearers  who  would  never  think  of 
being  so  rude  as  to  dispute  them,  are  unpleas- 
antly jarred  by  an  audience  that  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  the  speaker  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  disputes  his  facts,  and 
denies  his  most  sacred  premises.  Under  this 
baiting  speakers  act  variously,  according  to  their 
temperaments  ;  they  may  wax  indignant  and 
sarcastic,  or,  after  a  feeble  defense,  throw  up 
their  hands  and  admit  that  they  may  be  wrong 
after  all,  and  the  anarchists  may  be  right ! 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  man  or  woman, 
of  self-control  and  quick  wits,  who  understands 
that  audience  beforehand,  can  give  them  shot 
for  shot  good-humoredly,  knock  over  their  de- 
lusions and  sophistries  with  the  truth,  command 
their  respect  and  liking,  and  do  them  great 
good.  No  man  can  do  this  who  stands  up  be- 
fore an  anarchistic  crowd  saying  in  his  heart, 
*  These  are  violent  fools  whom  I  am  here  to  in- 
struct. ; '  he  will  end  by  being  taught  some 
things  that  he  did  not  know  before.  The 
speaker  who  is  to  do   such   people   any   good 


must  come  to  them  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  present  social  order 
contains  much  wrong  that  should  be  righted  ; 
prepared  to  declass  himself  sufficiently  to  look 
at  the  economic  situation  through  their  eyes 
and  to  sympathize  frankly  with  their  real  griev- 
ances ;  prepared  to  waive  any  preconception 
whenever  it  comes  in  conflict  with  elemental 
truth  ;  and  helpful  in  pointing  out  the  practical 
and  immediate  remedies.  In  short,  he  must  be 
a  straightforward,  fearless  man,  if  he  is  to  lead 
perverted  minds  and  hearts  to  see  that  peace  is 
better  than  violence,  saving  better  than  wasting, 
ballots  better  than  bullets.'' 


THE  STORY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  REFORMER. 

^^T^HE  Reminiscences  of  the  Russian  Re- 
A  former.  Prince  Khilkoff,"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  that  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
In  La  Revue  for  September  1  and  15,  M.  Jean 
Finot  publishes  some  very  interesting  extracts 
from  this  book.  Prince  Khilkoff's  views  do  not 
exactly  accord  with  those  of  Tolstoy,  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  greatly  admires.  But  he  is  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  with  Tolstoy,  and  his  life 
shows  the  Tolstoyan  doctrines  in  actual  working. 
In  views  he  is,  however,  more  Marxian  than 
Tolstoyan. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen, — in  1875, — he  entered 
on  a  military  career  ;  but  very  soon  he  noticed, 
with  horror,  that  most  of  his  superiors  thought 
only  of  their  own  advancement,  and  considered 
the  soldiers  as  so  much^^^  cannon  flesh.''  The  first 
time  he  killed  a  Turk  it  seemed  to  him  he  was 
a  murderer,  and  he  was  haunted  by  the  face  of 
the  dead  man.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
asked  to  be,  and  was,  transferred  to  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks.  He  was  to  winter  among  the 
Doukhobors,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  their 
happy  homes,  their  physical  beauty,  and  the 
absence  of  servility  and  brutalization. 

A    CHRISTIAN   SOCIALIST. 

At  last  he  contrived  to  leave  the  army. 
Already,  absurd  tales  were  being  circulated  about 
him  ;  he  was  accused  of  socialism,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  some  political  exiles  had  won  him 
official  hostility.  On  leaving  the  Caucasus  he 
went  to  his  mother's  estates  at  Pavlovki  (Khar- 
koff).  Mother  and  son  could  not  agree.  The 
final  rupture  occurred  over  an  orchard.  The 
mother  insisted  that  men  must  be  ehgaged  to 
drive  off  the  thievish  peasants.  The  son  was 
made  miserable  by  seeing  a  swarm  of  children 
looking  enviously  at  the  apple  trees  laden  witli 
fruit. 

"  This  time  I  called  them  and  told  thftxxj^  ^k^^^ 
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they  might  come  into  the  orchard  and  eat  as 
many  apples  as  they  wanted,  and  even  take  some 
home.  At  first  they  did  not  believe  me,  but 
afterward  they  decided  to  come.  Formerly,  all 
night  long,  stones  rained  on  the  apple  trees  ;  but, 
now  that  the  orchard  was  open  in  the  day,  no 
one  thought  of  going  therr  at  night.  The  care- 
takers could  sleep  in  peace.  AVhen  gathering- 
time  came  I  distributed  half  the  fruit  among  the 
families  of  the  old  men,  who,  in  my  grandfather's 
time,  had  planted  the  fruit  trees.  The  remainder 
was  sold  for  200  rubles." 

The  prince  had  come  to  consider  the  land  not 
as  personal  property,  but  as  a  loan  which  ought 
one  day  to  be  returned  to  those  who  plowed  it. 
He  accepted  his  mother's  offer  of  part  of  the 
land  on  condition  that  he  should  not  interfere 
with  the  other  part.  He  reserved  a  small  piece 
for  himself,  meaning  to  let  the  rest.  He  built 
himself  a  small  dwelling,  procured  some  bees, 
and  studied  bee-culture.  As  literature  he  had 
Tolstoy's  **  My  Confession  "  and  the  Bible.  Per-  , 
haps,  but  for  two  circumstances,  his  reforms  would 
have  stopped  there.  One  day,  when  riding,  he 
saw  a  peasant  plowing,  whose  horses  were  eating 
some  young  oaks.  He  was  angry,  and  spoke 
sharply  to  him  about  it. 

"  Then  he  turned  his  plow,  and  I  found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  him.  Never  in  my  life 
had  I  seen  sucli  a  face,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one  since, — the  face  of  a  skeleton,  witli  green- 
ish skin  stretched  over  prominent  bones,  and, 
sunk  in  their  orbits,  sinister  eyes  looking  at  me. 
I  was  as  if  nailed  to  the  ground,  without  being 
able  to  take  my  eyes  off  this  melancholy  sight. 

"  He  answered  me  quietly  :  *  As  for  me,  I 
have  eaten  nothing  for  three  days.'  " 

The  prince  fled  in  horror,  only  to  come  on  a 
poor  woman  picking  up  dead  wood,  who  ran 
away  from  him  as  fast  as  she  could  for  the 
boggy  ground  and  her  feeble  state. 

Then  he  decided  to  hand  over  the  land  to  the 
peasants  at  the  price  of  the  mortgage,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  go  bail  for  the  value. 
He  took  a  peasant  to  live  witli  him,  at  first,  in 
the  midst  of  the  village,  and  finally  married  a 
young  girl  who  shared  his  views.  He  worked 
on  the  land,  and  busied  himself  with  his  bees, 
and  hoped  to  continue  doing  so  in  peace.  But 
then  the  police  began  to  watch  him. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  not  gone  to  church. 
"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  peasants.  "  Because  I 
dislike  the  cynical  way  the  clergy  treat  what 
they  profess  to  believe,"  he  had  replied.  The 
peasants  applied  to  him  to  deliver  them  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  priests  (rapacity  for  which 
there  seems  some  excuse,  since  tlicy  are  miser- 
ftUj  paid).     Some  of  the  peasants   ceased   to 


go  to  church  ;  others  asked  questions  about  the 
Bible.  Result,  an  accusation  of  having  left  the 
Orthodox  Church,  an  accusation  to  which  Prince 
Khilkoff  frankly  pleaded  guilty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  set  at  liberty. 

HIS    CHILDREN    ABDUCTED. 

Then  his  mother,  hoping  he  would  soon  aban- 
don his  follies  and  live  the  life  of  other  men 
(this  part  is  all  singularly  like  Tolstoy's  *»  Resur- 
rection "),  sought  out  his  wife,  hoping  to  find  an 
ally  in  her  ;  but  the  wife  faithfully  seconded 
her  husband.  Now,  the  marriage  not  having 
been  blessed  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  chil- 
dren had  no  right  to  the  title  or  fortune  of  their 
family.  The  old  princess,  unable  to  understand 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  dint  of  long  scheming 
carried  off  the  children,  l^efore  this,  however, 
the  prince  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Trans- 
c-aucasia  for  five  years,  where,  after  six  months, 
his  wife  and  two  children  joined  him.  Not  many 
months  later  the  commissioner  of  police  arrived 
from  Tiflis  with  an  order  from  the  emperor  for 
the  children  to  i>e  taken  away.  The  story  of 
how  the  old  princess  schemed  to  get  them  away  ; 
how  they  were  abducted  by  force  ;  how  the 
father  and  mother  pursued  them,  but  in  vain ; 
is  very  graphiually  and  pitifully  told.  They  are 
still  separated  from  their  parents,  though  two 
more  have  since  been  born. 

When  the  time  of  exile  was  over.  Prince 
Khilkoff  stayed  for  some  time  in  England  and 
France,  and  finally  settled  at  Geneva,  where  he 
is  now  living  in  the  midst  of  a  small  band  of 
Russian  exiles,  Tolstoyans,  and  revolutionaries. 


THE  BOHEMIAN  QUESTION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

WILL  Bohemia  prove  to  be  a  bulwark 
against  German  expansion  ?  There  is  a 
long  and  elaborate  article  in  the  National  Review 
for  October,  in  which  Dr.  Karel  Kramarz  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  Bohemian  Czechs,  which  is,  he 
maintains,  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  Austrian 
survival.  The  essence  of  the  Bohemian  problem, 
he  says,  is  whether  the  Czechs  will  or  will  not 
succeed  in  maintaining  their  position,  and  in 
gaining  so  much  infiuence  throughout  Austria 
that  they  can  work  effectively  in  the  direction  of 
maintaining  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  against  tlie  aspirations  of  German  Chauvin- 
ism. The  Czechs  fight  against  the  false  idea 
that  Austria  is  a  German  state  ;  and  they  are 
thus,  in  reality,  the  support  of  the  monarchy — a 
fact  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  yet  recognised 
by  the  Viennese  bureaucracy.  It  is,  in  reality, 
the  good  fortune  of  Austria  and  her  dynasty 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peopto 
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are  not  German.  Only  by  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  can  Austria  be  saved  from  German 
ambition,  whicli  is  to  reduce  her  to  dependence 
by  means  of  annexation,  or  by  her  inclusion  in 
the  German  customs  union. 

BOHEUIA    AS   THE   fOE    OF   QEBUAKISU. 

The  Bohemian  national  question  is  therefore 
an  all-Enropeau  question.  Without  a  completely 
independent  Austria  the  road  would  lie  open  for 
the  establishment  of  Germany  as  a  world-power 
of  such  magnitude  aa  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 
It  would  be  a  compact  empire  with  natural  boun- 
daries ;  from  the  military  point  of  view  it  would 
be  invincible,  economically  strong,  endowed  and 
enriched  with  innumerable  natural  treasures,  and 
enhanced  by  the  methodical  energy  of  German 
economic  life.  It  would  have  splendid  markets 
in  the  Balkan  states,  and,  through  the  Bagdad 
railway,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Germany, 
in  such  conditions,  would  form  a  world-empiro 
worthy  of  the  dreams  of  the  national  party  ;  but 
it  could  only  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
historical  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

THE    DEMANDS   OF  THE   CZKCH8. 

Dr.  Kramarz  docs  not  think  that  this  peril 
will  ever  occur,  as  the  Czeclia  are  too  numerous 
to  submit  permanently  to  the  centralizing  and 
Germanizing  policy  of  the  Viennosu  government. 
The  Czechs  only  demand  that  all  races  should 
have  equal  rights ;  and  the  electoral  manipula- 
tions which  give  the  Germane  a  majority  in 
some  Slav  districts  cannot  bo  maintained.  The 
majority  of  the  Austrian  population  will  never 
allow  itself  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  humilia- 
tion at  the  bands  of  the  German  minority.  Tlie 
Austrian  government  has  Ixirrowed  many  laws 
from  Berlin,  hut  thuy  have  never  Iwrrowed  the 
law  which  would  be  their  greatest  strength, — 
that  is,  the  federal  constitution,  as  the  Gorman 
party  sees  its  last  defence  in  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  system  of  German  centralized  bureau- 
cracy. 

THE   CZECHS    AS    AUBTKIA'S    FRIENDS. 

The  (terraans  in  Germany  support  their  breth- 
ren in  Austria  because  they  see  that  the  strength- 
ening of  Germanism  in  Austria  involves  the 
making  of  Austria  an  appendage  of  Germany. 
To  prevent  thia,  fate  has  planted  the  Bohemian 
race  in  the  heart  of  Euro|)e. — in  the  niifist  of  the 
ocean  of  German  influence. — to  form  a  barrier 
which  prevents  the  (Joriuan  flood  from  swamp- 
ing all  from  llie  North  Soa  to  the  Ailriatic. 
The  Czechs  are  a  ii  arrow  in  the  side  of  Gunnauy, 
and  Burh  they  wish  to  and  must  remain.  They 
are  struggling,  not  merely  for  the  national  right 


of  the  Slav  races  to  their  own  individuality,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  Austria  and  her  complete  for- 
eign independence. 

CARDINAL  GOTTI  AND  THE  PHOPAOANDA. 

IN  choosing  a  successor  to  the  late  Cardinal 
Ledochoweki  as  head  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda,  the  Pope  went  out- 
side the  congregation  itself  and  appointed  a 
member  of  tlie  Carmelite  order,  Cardinal  Gotti. 
From  the  fact  that  this  high  office  is  regarded 
by  Catholics  as  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
the  supreme  pontificate  itself,  an  unusual  degree 
of  interest  attacJies  to  this  appointitieut.     An 


article  in  the  CuihulicWorld  for  October,  by  James 
Murphy,  answers  several  questions  that  have 
been  asked  by  those  less  fully  informed  concern- 
ing the  personal  predilections  of  Cardinal  Gotti, 
and  supplies  at  the  same  time  much  interesting 
information  about  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  Propaganda  itself. 

In  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  public,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  there  are  three  popes, — 
-the  White  Pojie,"  who  is  the  supreme  pontiff 
himself;  '■the  Black  Pope,"  or  the  superior- 
general  of  the  Jesuit  order;  and  ''the  Red 
Pope."  or  the  prefect  of  the  Propaganda. 

THE    NEW    "RED    I'OPE "    A    MATHEMATICIAN. 

Cardinal  Gotti,  who  hajj  now  become  "the 
Red  Pope  "  of  Roman  parlance,  ie  in  his  sixty- 
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ninth  year.  His  father  was  a  Genoese  dock 
laborer.  Soon  after  joining  the  Carmelite 
monks,  in  his  boyhood  days,  the  future  cardinal 
showed  an  unusual  bent  toward  physical  sci- 
ence, and  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Ann. 
"  Even  to  this  hour  Cardinal  Gotti  shows  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  world's 
thought  on  physics,  and  in  all  new  mechanical 
inventions  and  devices,  and  his  apartments  at 
the  Trajan  Forum  were  almost  congested  with 
books  and  periodicals  on  these  subjects,  which 
kept  pouring  in  from  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  believed  that  under  Cardinal  Gotti's 
influence  the  study  of  mechanical  science  will  as- 
sume a  much  more  important  position  than  hereto- 
fore in  the  curriculum  of  the  Propaganda  College. 

AN    ECCLESIASTICAL     DIPLOMAT. 

"  Young  Gotti  rapidly  rose  in  the  ranks  of  his 
order  until  he  obtained  the  position  of  provincial, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  traveling. 
He  became  known  at  the  Vatican  for  the  keen- 
ness of  his  judgment,  revealed  as  consulter  of 
the  Sacred  Roman  Congregations.  His  appoint- 
ment as  delegate  apostolic  for  various  special 
missions  to  South  American  republics  followed, 
and  his  success  while  administering  this  function 
in  Brazil  gave  him  prominent  rank  among  the 
diplomats  of  the  Church. 

»*  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  long  shown  a  special 
predilection  for  him,  and  in  the  (-onsistory  of 
November  29,  1895,  he  created  him  cardinal, 
with  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  as  his  titular  church. 
Later  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  and  member  of 
the  Congregations  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  Index, 
Rites,  Indulgences,  and  Extraordinary  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs.  He  is  also  protector  of  the  Arch- 
confraternity  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  of  the 
Venerable  Company  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Fran- 
cis in  Florence  and  in  Filottrano. 

"Personally,  Cardinal  Gotti  is  of  medium 
stature,  has  a  small,  oval  face,  a  fresh  complexion, 
and  a  bright,  cheerful  aspect  tliat  makes  him 
look  younger  by  three  or  four  decades  than  lie 
really  is." 

At  Rome  the  new  prefect  of  the  Propaganda 
is  regarded  as  essentially  a  bureaucrat,  exacting 
in  all  matters  of  method,  discipline,  and  order. 

"  It  is  said  of  him  that  no  other  cardinal  in 
Rome  can  give  such  immense  concentration  to 
the  handling  of  matters  of  detail,  that  he  has  the 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  is  one 
of  the  marks  of  genius.  This  fact  probably  ex- 
plains in  a  great  measure  his  remarkable  success 
as  a  diplomat.  His  diplomacy  has  nothing  of 
the  crafty  or  pettifogging  about  it.     It  was  the 


simplicity  and  lucidity  of  his  work  while  at  the 
Apostolic  Legation  in  Brazil  that  won  for  him 
his  first  public  triumphs." 

THE    PROPAGANDA    AND    ITS   OFFICES. 

The  special  duties  of  the  Propaganda  relate 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  missions,  the  settlement  of  their  controver- 
sies, the  sondiug  of  missionaries  into  countries 
that  are  to  be  evangelized,  and  the  nomination 
of  bishops  and  of  vicars-apostolic. 

"The  ptrsonnel  of  the  congregation  consists 
at  this  hour  of  twenty-five  cardinals,  one  of 
whom  is  prefect.  Cardinal  Gotti,  and  another  of 
whom  is  I^cfetto  delV  Economia,  or  supervisor  of 
the  finance  department.  Cardinal  Antonio  Agli- 
ardi.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation.  The  secretary  is  usually 
a  titular  bishop,  at  present  Monsignor  Luigi 
Veccia.  He  is  aided  sometimes  by  a  substitute 
— the  post  is  at  present  vacant — and  by  an  apos- 
tolic protonotary,  Monsignor  Luigi  Pericoli.  It 
further  comprises  thirty-eight  consulters,  of 
whom  fifteen  are  monks,  four  minutanti,  or  high 
bureaucratic  ofiicials,  and  an  archivist.  The 
only  American  at  present  in  the  list  of  consulters 
is  the  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque. 

"  For  the  temporal  administration  of  the  Pro- 
paganda there  exists  the  following  positions  :  a 
chief  of  administration,  a  comptroller,  a  minu- 
tante,  a  cashier,  an  architect,  a  director  of  the 
Polyglot  Press,  a  jurisconsult,  and  an  attorney, 
all  of  whom  are  laymen.  The  general  congre- 
gation is  held  once  a  month,  on  Mondays.  It 
is  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  only 
on  the  occasion  of  the  transaction  of  unusually 
important  business.  Every  week  a  < congress' 
convenes,  composed  of  the  cardinal  prefect^  the 
secretary,  and  the  attaches. 

"  The  work  of  the  congregation  is  now  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda  for  Affairs  of  Oriental  Rite. 
This  subsidiary  congregation  owes  its  origin  to 
ITrban  III.,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  formed  it  for  the  correction  of 
books  of  Oriental  rite.  It  was  formally  organ- 
ized by  Benedict  XIV.  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  In  1862,  Pius  IX.  reconstructed  it 
and  extended  its  operations  to  all  Oriental  busi- 
ness. It  is  now  composed  of  fourteen  cardinals, 
with  Cardinals  Gotti  and  Agliardi  at  the  head. 
Its  secretary  is  Monsignor  Antonio  Savelli- 
Spinola.  It  has  nin(»t<?en  consulters,  four  minu- 
tanti, and  four  interpreters,  all  ecclesiastics. 
Several  minor  commissions  for  matters  of  detail 
exist  within  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda." 
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OVKBSIOHT   OP    "MISSION   COUNTRIES." 

All  the  **  mission  countries,"  so-called,  are  put 
in  charge  of  the  Propaganda.  These  countries 
are  ;  In  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Northern  Germany,  Saxony,  Anhalt,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  part  of  the  Grisons,  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  Greece  ;  in  Asia,  all  except  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies  ;  in  Africa,  all  except  Algeria, 
the  Canary  Islands,  Ceuta,  and  Reunion ;  in 
America,  the  United  States,  Guiana,  Patagonia, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Antilles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Guadeloupe,  and  Mar- 
tinique ;  in  Oceania,  all  except  the  Philippines. 
(In  the  view  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  Pliil- 
ippines  are  in  a  higher  administrative  class  than 
the  United  States.) 

"  The  official  representatives  of  the  Holy  See  in 
the  mission  countries  are  the  apostolic  delegates, 
the  apostolic  vicars,  and  the  apostolic  prefects. 

**  The  apostolic  delegation  constitutes  a  more 
or  less  extended  jurisdiction  accorded  by  the 
Pope  to  a  secular  or  regular  prelate  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dioceses,  of  apostolic  vicariates, 
or  of  prefectures,  without  distinction  of  rites. 

"The  apostolic  vicariates  are  territories,  or 
parts  of  territory,  the  spiritual  administration  of 
which  is  turned  over  bv  the  IIolv  See  to  indi- 
vidual  prelates.  Ordinarily  the  vicars-apostolic 
are  bishops  and  have  a  titular  see.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  propaganda,  which  lays  down 
specifically  the  limitations  of  their  jurisdiction. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  vicariates  are  raised 
to  the  rank  of  bishoprics,  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  part  of  the  mission  countries.  This 
was  the  case  in  England  when,  on  September  29, 
1850,  Pope  Pius  IX.  reestablished  the  nation's 
hierarchy. 

"  Apostolic  prefects  are  chiefs  of  missions  who 
are  not  bishops.  They  are  simple  missionaries, 
seculars,  or  monks,  invested  by  the  propaganda 
with  certain  special  powers.  Ajiart  from  the 
faculty  of  conferring  tlie  major  orders,  priest- 
hood, diaconate,  and  sub-diaconate,  they  often 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  bishoj).  ITiey  may 
give  the  tonsure  and  confer  minor  orders,  move 
as  they  will  thrir  subordinate  clergy,  broaden 
or  restrict  the  rights  and  privileges  intrusted  to 
the  missionaries,  inspect  churches,  address  pas- 
torals to  the  faithful,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation. 

<'The  United  States  and  (^anada  are  among 
the  apo.stolic  delegations  ;  North  Carolina,  Ari- 
zona, and  Indian  Territory,  in  the  United  States, 
an»  a])ostolic  vicariates.  Alaska  is  a  prefecture; 
aj)Ostolic,  the  ])refect  aj)ostolic  being  a  Jesuit 
father." 


THE  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SITUATION. 

THE  points  of  contrast  in  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  in  England  and  the  United 
States  were  clearly  brought  out  in  an  address 
recently  delivered  at  Columbia  University  by 
Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler  and  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Eduvativnal  Review. 

As  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
education  on  modern  lines  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Sadler  recognizes  here  a  "strong  type  of 
keen-witted,  hard-working,  self -controlled  young 
men,  and  a  very  influential  and  public-spirited 
multitude  of  college  women."  He  thinks  that 
here,  more  than  in  England,  *'  the  young  man  is 
having  his  innings." 

THE    AMERICAN    SENSE    OF    OPPORTUNITY. 

Dr.  Sadler  is  not  disposed  to  give  the  scliools 
exclusive  credit  for  this  fine  type  of  young  men. 
*'  Something  else  was  needed  to  produce  that. 
I  mean,  the  sense  of  wide  opportunity.  More 
and  more  do  I  come  to  feel  that  this  is  one  of 
the  central  reasons  for  certain  differences  be- 
tween your  secondary  schools  and  ours.  An 
American  boy  feels  that,  if  he  works  hard,  shows 
sense,  and  k(>eps  bright,  he  is  bound  to  find  op- 
portunity of  success.  An  English  boy  grows  up 
with  a  puzzled  wonder  where  in  his  crowded 
island  he  will  find  a  promising  opportunity  for 
j)rofe8sional  success,  or  even  for  industrial  or 
commercial  effort  congenial  to  his  tasti*  and  ap- 
l)ropriate  to  his  level  of  general  educ^ation.  This 
baffling  sense  of  a  strangely  limited  horizon  of 
personal  opportunity  is  one  of  the  subtle  causes 
of  our  pres(^nt  educational  hesitancy.  Can  you 
wonder  that  so  many  of  our  most  active-min<led 
educators  and  statesmen  feel  it  essential  to  the 
free  development  of  our  national  vigor  and  in- 
telligence that  our  boys  should  be  tauglit  to  tliink 
of  their  after-life  in  terms — not  of  England  alone 
— but  of  empire  ?  " 

As  a  kind  of  corollary  of  this  confident  out- 
look on  life.'  Dr.  Sadler  finds  that  our  bovs  and 
girls  have  much  more  choice  in  their  studies 
than  tlui  English  youth  have.  Furthermore, — 
"  the  English  student  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
your  American  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are 
much  more  openly  critical  of  their  teachers  than 
English  boys  and  girls  are  commonly  en(!Our- 
aged  to  be.  I  fancy  that  the  career  and  hapi>i- 
ness  of  a  teacher  in  America  depend  much  more 
largely,  than  with  us  in  England,  on  the  suf- 
frag(»s  of  those  who  are  taught.  This  must  <'er- 
tainly  stimulate  adaptiveness  on  the  ])art  of  tlie 
teachers — tliough  I  am  inclined  to  susjiect  that 
there  is  a   rather  darker  side  lo  the  situation 
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than  at  first  sight  appears.  Anyway,  if  the  jar- 
gon of  political  philosophy  permitted  it.  I  should 
be  tempted  to  define  American  educational  gov- 
ernment as  a  paidocracy — tempered  by  expert 
superintendence  on  short  tenure." 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  OP  TO-DAY. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  efforts  being  put  forth 
in  this  country  to  adjust  school  curricula  to  new 
social  conditions,  Dr.  Sadler  shows  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  actual  situation,  with  its  s(M*i- 
ous  difficulties  : 

*  *'  It  is  an  old  commonplace  that  schools  and 
colleges  exist  to  prepare  us  for  life.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  for  them  to  know  how  to  do  it  when 
the  conditions  of  social  econondc;  life  are  chang- 
ing with  a  rapidity  almost,  if  not  quite,  unparal- 
leled in  the  historv  of  human  culture.  You  in 
America  seem  to  me  to  be  engaged  in  an  im- 
mense effort  to  get  your  schools  and  colleges 
into  true  gear  with  the  i)ractical  needs  of  life. 
Hence  you  are  tearing  out  in  all  directions  those 
portions  of  subjects  or  parts  of  curricula  which 
seem  to  vou  unessential.  But  the  difficulty  is 
to  say  with  certainty  what  are  the  essentials. 
And,  as  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  differ- 
entiated, there  arises  a  need  for  much  greater 
differentiation  in  typi»s  of  school.  Moreover, 
this  differentiation  is  not  a  matt^M*  of  the  last 
few  years  of  higli-school  or  college  life.  Its  dcj- 
mands  affect  much  (jarli(^r  years  of  (Hlucation 
than  those.  And  the  differentiation  is  recpiired 
not  only  by  the  difference  in  life-aims  of  the 
pupils,  but  by  far  more  subtle  differences  in  tem- 
perament, in  mental  aptitude,  and  in  ethical 
need.  This  is  tlie  true  cause  of  the  educational 
unrest  which  we  can  see  all  over  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  a  period  of  educa- 
tional ferment,  comparable,  a«  it  s(?ems  to  me, 
to  that  earlier  period  of  educational  ferment 
which  preceded  the  French  Revolution.  Much 
that  looks  like  progress  and  constructive  ad- 
vance in  education  at  the  present  time  is  really 
the  working  of  a  critical  and  destructive  move- 
ment washing  away  the  more  obstinate  frag- 
ments of  an  obsolete  system  of  education,  which, 
in  its  time,  had  a  very  real  relation  to  the  actual 
needs  of  certain  kinds  of  life. 

••  To  me,  the  educational  movement  now  going 
forward  in  America  seems  the  most  striking  and 
forceful  of  all  the  educational  movements  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  the  largest  scale  ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  superb  liberality  ;  it  is  the 
boldest  in  its  ventures  :  it  is  becoming— larg«»ly 
through  the  influence  of  the  president  of  <'o- 
lumbia — truth-seeking  and  truth-inspiring:  Hci«'n- 
tific  in  its  dispassionate  self-criticism  :  and  it  is 
supported   by  the  most  whole-hearted  national 


enthusiasm.  We  educational  students  in  other 
lands  hail  its  great  achievements  and  its  still 
more  brilliant  future.  Silent  admiration  best 
befits  us  when  we  think  of  the  future  of  your . 
great  universities — and  of  what  their  influence 
already  is  and  will  be  on  their  sisters  in  the  Old 
World.  The  science  and  art  of  education  are 
being  profoundly  influenced  by  your  work  here 
in  the  training  of  teachers  ;  by  your  exf)eri- 
mental  schools  ;  and  not  least  by  the  currents  of 
suggestion  and  of  encouragement  which  go  out 
from  Teachers  College  and  from  the  department 
of  education  in  this  university,  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, and  at  Chicago.  You  in  America,  and  not 
least  the  educators  of  the  West,  are  working  out 
fertile  experiments  in  the  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation on  modern  lines.  You  from  the  North 
are  carrying  the  torch  of  educational  propaganda 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  awakening 
South.  And  in  the  great  work  at  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  there  is  sliaping  itself  in  successful 
practice  that  ideal  of  training  which  seeks  at 
once  to  deepen  character,  to  engender  loyalty  to 
a  great  institution,  to  educate  for  the  practical 
labors  of  life,  and  to  avoid,  in  its  cultivation  of 
the  powers  of  mind,  of  character,  and  of  expres- 
sion, any  disproportionate  use  of  books,  or  of 
ill-digested  ideas,  and  of  the  verbal  memory." 

THE    STRENGTH    AND    THE    WEAKNESS    OF    BRITISH 

EDUCATION. 

In  two  brief  paragraj)hs  Dr.  Sadler  gives  a 
most  interesting  summary  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  essential  points  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
the  British  educational  system  : 

"  The  strong  points  of  the  best  types  of  Eng- 
lish education  seem  to  me  to  be  an  unhurried, 
steadfast  j)leasure  in  the  great  masterpieces  of 
literature  ;  its  dislike  of  false  sentiment ;  its  re- 
serve and  wholesomeness  of  tone  ;  its  shrinking 
from  pretentious  philosophizing  ;  the  good  spirit 
of  its  games  ;  the  beauty  of  some  of  its  old 
buildings  and  playgrounds  ;  the  unselfish  and 
lifelong  devotion  of  its  best  teachers  ;  the  train- 
ing which  it  giv(js  in  the  government  of  others 
and  in  the  leading  of  men  ;  and  in  its  undercur- 
rent of  reverence  for  those  deeper,  unseen  things 
which  lie  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

»'  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  lack  of  widely  dif- 
fused intellectual  interest ;  in  its  failure  to 
stimulate  the  brain-power  of  the  average  boy  ; 
in  its  dtfficiencicis  in  regard  to  the  professional 
training  of  the  teacher  :  in  tlie  aloofness  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  studies  in  many  of  our  chief 
secondary  schools  fn)m  tlit*  scientific,  political. 
and  ethical  problems  of  the  present  day  ;  in  its 
ignorance  of  what  strientific  research  and  scien- 
tific cooperation  really  mtmn  ;  in  its  good-natured 
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reluctance  to  pvess  to  a  logical  and  practical 
conclusion  some  things  which  must  be  settled 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  cannot  (without  peril) 
be  left  in  the  dim  region  of  indefinite  compro- 
mise ;  in  the  indistinctiveness  of  its  intellectual 
and  social  aims  ;  in  its  unwillingness  to  attempt 
a  bold  questioning  of  the  lessons  of  our  history, 
and  to  impress  definite  teaching  derived  there- 
from on  the  whole  of  the  rising  generation  of 
our  people  ;  in  the  resultant  confusion  of  our 
school  system  ;  in  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  of 
its  organization  ;  and  in  its  consequent  failure 
to  impress  itself  on  the  imagination  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  masses  of  the  people." 

KNOLAND^S   CONSERVATISM. 

In  concluding  his  address  Dr.  Sadler  harks 
back  to  the  essentially  conservative  temper  of 
British  institutions  : 

"  We  are  unwilling  to  sever  ourselves  from 
our  old  ties,  or  to  dispense  with  old  guides  and 
teachers  whom  we  love  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  not  only  because  they  have  served  us  so 
devotedly  and  well.  You  must  expect  us  to  be 
slow  in  our  educational  changes.  England  is 
not  lethargic,  but  profoundly  moved  by  the 
swirling  currents  of  change  in  our  modern  life. 
It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  break  with  our 
past.  We  can  best  do  our  duty  for  the  world 
in  the  future  if  we  refrain  from  impetuous,  rev- 
olutionary cliange.  But  because  this  is  our  lot 
in  this  time  of  deep  unrest — because  there  is 
laid  on  us  the  duty  of  sacrificing  mucli  that  is 
good  and  profitable  in  tlie  present,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  faitliful  to  what  is  true  and  sacred 
in  the  past ;  because  it  is  now,  as  ever,  our  su- 
preme national  task  to  preserve  what  is  good  in 
two  ideals  which,  though  they  appear  to  con- 
flict, are  really  two  sides  of  one  higher  truth, — 
for  these  very  reasons  we  admire  the  more  the 
superb  sweep  of  your  educational  advance,  your 
clear  administrative  aims,  and  the  rich  variety 
of  your  buoyant  life." 


EUROPE  VERSUS  AMERICA. 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  re^storial  ad- 
dress  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh,  is  printed  in  the  November 
World' K  Work.  Mr.  ('arnegie  makes  a  rapid  re- 
view of  the  world's  recent  industrial  changes  and 
present  tendencies,  and  inquires  into  the  reasons 
that  have  brought  th(*  Fnited  States  so  rapidly 
into  its  pre8<»nt  position  of  industrial  ascendancy. 

NKW    IMPORTANCK    OF    KAW    MATERIALS. 

The  position  of  capital  and  skilled  labor,  as 
regards  raw  materials,  is  now  reversed.     For- 


merly, the  first  two  controlled  the  last ;  now,  the 
seat  of  manufacture  is  simply  a  question  where 
the  requisite  raw  materials  are  found  under  suit- 
able conditions.  The  cotton  industry — for  in- 
stance,— was  attracted  from  Old  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  now  attracted  from  it  to  the  Southern 
States  alongside  the  raw  material.  The  jute  in- 
dustry— once  centered  in  Dundee, — is  now  es- 
tablished in  India  near  the  supply  of  jute. 

THE   CHANGE    IN    BUSINESS   METHODS. 

A  second  reason  for  the  reversal  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Britain  and  America,  as  industrial 
powers,  is  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  change 
in  business  methods  which  has  come  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Manufacturing  lias  been  revolu- 
tionized by  new  inventions,  improved  machinery, 
and  new  and  enlarged  demands.  So  rapidly 
does  one  improvement  follow  another  that  some 
parts  of  the  huge  concerns  are  constantly  under- 
going reconstruction.  Old-established  works  are 
at  a  serious  disadvantage, — especially  if  under 
joint  stock  ownership, — because  it  is  difficult  to 
get  from  numerous  small  owners  the  capital 
needed  for  modern  improvements  ;  hence,  the 
old  countries — and  particularly  Britain^  the 
pioneer, — have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  new  American  land  with  its  clean 
slate  to  begin  upon. 

THE    UNITED    STATES,    BRITAIN,    AND    OEBMANT, 
WITH    RUSSIA    COMING. 

Mr.  Carnegie  shows  how  Germany  has  forged 
ahead  in  the  race  toward  industrial  supremacy, 
her  product  of  steel  being  now  second  among 
the  world's  nations.  "She  promises  to  run 
Britain  close,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
for  second  place  as  a  manufacturing  nation." 
These  three  countries  are  the  important  indus. 
trial  nations  :  The  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Carnegie  excepts  **  that  giant  of 
the  future, — Russia, — whose  latent  resources  are 
enormous,  and  whose  growth  is  so  steady,  not 
only  through  increase  of  population,  but  through 
accretions  of  contiguous  territory  ;  she  must  oc- 
cupy a  great  position,  but  not  in  our  day,  nor, 
perhaps,  in  the  next  generation." 

THE   HOME    MARKET    ALL    IMPORTANT. 

Throughout  his  lengthy  discussion,  Mr.  Car- 
negie continually  insists  on  the  vital  importance 
of  a  profitable  home  market  as  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  for  conquering  foreign  markets. 
The  nations  with  the  l>est  home-demand  for  any 
article  will  finally  conquer  the  world's  trade  in 
that  article  ill  neutral  markets.  '^  In  economic 
circles  *the  law  of  the  surplus,'  as  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  call  it,  attracts  increasing  attentioiL. 
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Manufacturing  establishments  are  increased  year 
by  year  until  they  become  gigantic,  simply  be- 
cause the  more  made  the  cheaper  the  product, 
there  being  a  score  of  cost  accounts  divisible  by 
product.  By  giving  men  constant  employment, 
and  having  a  reputation  for  never  stopping,  the 
best  men  are  attracted  and  held — an  important 
point.  The  manufacturer  upon  a  large  scale 
can  afford  to  make  many  contracts  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  ev(?n  some  at  homo,  at  a 
direct  loss  in  times  of  depression,  knowing  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  result  will  bo  less  unprofit- 
able by  running  full,  than  running  short,  time  or 
stopping.  Hence,  those  possessing  the  most 
profitable  home  market  can  afford  to  supply  for- 
eign markets  without  direct  profits,  or  even  at  a 
loss,  whenever  necessary." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    POPULATION. 

The  second  most  important  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  nations  is  population, 
since  increased  numbers  expand  the  home  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Carnegie  shows  that  the  United  States 
is  increasing  three  times  as  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more  rapidly 
than  Germany,  which  is  also  before  the  United 
Kingdom  in  rate  of  increase. 

A    THIRD    FACTOR,    UNTILLED    FERTILE    SOIL. 

Finally,  the  American  Union  has  a  vast  ad- 
vantage in  its  resources  of  untilled  fertile  soil. 
Wherever  food  products  can  be  grown  profit- 
ably, people  will  increase  until  the  limit  of 
food  supply  is  reached.  America  is  consuming 
more  and  more  of  its  own  supplies  ;  it  already 
manufactures  as  much  of  its  enormous  cotton 
crop  as  Britain  imports,  and  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  all  its  field  crops,  except  cotton,  are 
ever  exported. 

THE    RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OF    HOME    AND 
FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

Mr.  Carnegie  calls  attention  to  the  vastly 
greater  importance  of  the  home  market,  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign  market.  Exchange  of 
products  benefits  both  buyer  and  seller ;  hence, 
home  commerce  is  doubly  profitable.  Further, 
products  bought  and  manufactured  at  home  do 
not  enable  a  foreign  country  to  compete  with 
the  home  country  ;  the  home  market  of  America 
takes  96  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  articles  ; 
only  4  per  cent,  goes  to  foreign  markets.  Even 
Britain  takes  four-fifths  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures. **  Politicians  give  far  too  much  attontion 
to  distant  foreign  markets,  which  can  novor 
amount  to  much  ;  and  far  too  little  to  measunis 
for  improving  conditions  at  home,  which  would 
increase   the  infinitely   more    important    home 


market."  Mr.  Carnegie  continually  recurs  to 
and  emphasizes  this  theory  that  the  home 
market  is  the  first  consideration. 

OTHER    DISADVANTAGES    OF    BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  employers  and  employed,  fail  to 
give  the  requisite  attention  and  energy  to  busi- 
ness, regarding  it  only  as  a  means  to  obtain  en- 
trance into  another  rank  of  society  ;  both  classes 
take  life  too  easy.  He  advises  employers  to  give 
thciir  ablest  employees  shares  in  the  business,  and 
says  that  *'the  great  secret  of  success  in  business, 
and  of  millionairo-making,  is  to  make  partners 
of  valuable  managers  of  departments.  The  con- 
test between  the  old  and  the  new  lands  to-dav 
resembles  that  between  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs." In  efficiency  of  labor  the  Continent  has 
a  great  advantage  over  Britain,  and  America 
o\er  the  Continent.  It  is  not  the  lowest,  hut 
the  highest  paid  labor,  with  scientific  manage- 
ment and  machinery,  which  gives  cheapest 
products. 

THE    FUTURE    OF   BRITAIN. 

Even  with  her  disadvantages,  Mr.  Carnegie 
thinks  that  Britain's  present  population,  wealth, 
and  trade,  are  not  likely  to  decline,  and  that 
they  may  even  increase  in  the  immediate  future. 
Her  wealth,  climate,  geographical  position,  and 
resources,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  country 
in  Europe,  and  Britain  alone,  among  European 
nations,  holds  in  reserve  an  important  home- 
market  capable  of  yielding  profit  equal  to  at 
least,  one-third,  or  more,  of  all  her  present  ex- 
port trade.  She  has  in  her  unrivaled  supply  of 
coal,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  another 
mine  of  vast  wealth. 

ONE    DARK   CLOUD   ON    BRITAIN'S   INDUSTRIAL 

HORIZON. 

Mr.  CaiTiegie  says  that  Britain's  supply  of 
Cleveland  ironstone  will  be  practically  exhausted 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  production,  except  that  two  concerns  will 
then  have  sufficient  for  some  years  longer  ;  the 
Cumberland  supply  is  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Without  cheap  iron  and  steel,  the  construction 
of  ships  and  machinery  of  all  kinds — and  of  the 
thousand-and-one  articles  of  which  steel  is  the 
base, — would  tend  to  decrease.  Britain  is  not 
alone  in  this  danger  :  even  the  United  States 
has  a  proved  supply  of  first-class  ore  for  only 
sixty  or  seventy  years, — with  inferior  grades  to 
supply  her  thirty  years  hmger, — unless  the  rate 
of  consumption  be  greatly  increased  ;  the  enor- 
mous territory  of  the  Republic,  however,  may 
give  new  discoveries  of  deposits.    Germany  ha% 
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to-day,  the  most  enduring  supply  of  iron  ore, 
though  it  is  not  so  rich  as  the  American. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    COMPARED    WITH    DISUNITED 

EUROPE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  the  recent  industrial 
combinations  of  the  United  States  are  not  nearly 
so  powerful — in  the  effect  of  enabling  the  Re- 
public to  compete  successfully, — as  the  fact  of 
the  political  union  in  America.  One  must  com- 
pare Europe  and  America  as  units,  continent 
against  continent.  Mr.  Carnegie  finds  portentous 
contrasts  :  First,  Europe  is  an  armed  camp,  with 
9,000,000  men  engaged  in  unproductive  military 
duty  ;  the  American  Union  has  an  army  of  only 
66,000  men,  with  no  conscription.  Europe  has 
410  fighting  vessels;  America,  35.  Second, 
America  has,  in  its  political  union,  the  peaceful 
security  necessary  for  industrial  development. 
Third,  in  the  great  continent  of  America  an  in- 
dustrial captain  can  establish  his  several  works 
at  the  centers  of  the  various  markets  ;  he  may 
proceed  to  ply  ships,  or  build  railroads,  or  con- 
struct works,  anywhere  on  the  continent,  dread- 
ing neither  interference  with  supplies,  hostile 
legislation,  or  national  antipathies  ;  the  result  is 
that  every  process  of  manufacture  in  the  Union 
flows,  naturally,  to  the  localities  best  adapted  for 
it,  there  being  no  barriers  to  free  selection. 

In  short,  Mr.  Carnegie  pictures  the  American 
Continent  as  one  harmonious,  peaceful,  coopera- 
tive whole,  its  power  and  energy  directed  to 
industrial  progress  ;  the  European  Continent  as 
divided  into  hostile  camps,  the  power  and  energy 
of  each  directed  to  military  protection  and  com- 
mercial isolation. 

WHAT    MUST    EUROPE    DO  ? 

"There  is  only  one  answer.  She  labors  in 
vain  until  she  secures  some  form  of  political  and 
industrial  union  and  becomes  one  united  whole, 
— as  the  American  Union  is, — in  these  respects, 
for  this  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  she  can 
ever  contend  successfully  against  America  for  the 
trade  of  the  world  or  each  of  her  separate  nations 
holds  its  ow^n  home  trade  in  manufactures,  ex- 
cept under  a  system  of  protection,  which  must 
handicap  her  in  the  raro  for  the  tradeof  the  world." 

MR.    CARNEOIES    PROPHECY. 

"The  coming  century  is  to  look  back  upon 
the  present  petty  political  divisions  of  Europe 
with  the  feelings  we  of  to-day  entertain  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  little  states  of  Ger- 
many and  their  pigmy  monarchs  of  the  past 
century,  with  their  thirty-four  tariff  barriers  to 
commerce  and  travel  on  the  Rhine,  resembling 
the  Likin  of  China." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S 
^     THEORIES. 

AN  English  critic  once  compared  the  revo- 
lution (Japtain  Mahan  has  brought  about 
in  the  study  of  naval  history  to  that  made  by 
Copernicus  in  the  domain  of  astronomy  ;  and 
the  eulogy  does  not  seem  extravagant,  as  applied 
by  an  Englishman  to  the  historian  who  first 
pointed  out  the  real  foundation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  British  Empire. 

But  the  influence  of  Captain  Mahan's  works 
may  be  as  plainly  discerned  in  all  directions  and 
in  all  countries.  <*  It  would  be  impossible,"  says 
M.  Auguste  Moireau  in  the  Ravue  de^  Deux 
Mondes  for  October  I,  <^  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
on  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years,  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  current  of  the  world's  thought 
of  the  idea,  *sea  power,'  under  the  vivid  form 
given  it  by  Captain  Mahan.  ...  A  number  of 
historians  had  employed  the  term  before  him, 
and  had  even  grasped  its  profound  meaning  ; 
but  he  has  rendered  this  meaning  more  intense 
and  more  impressive.  England  has  produced 
some  good  writers  on  naval  matters,  but  Mahan 
is  superior  to  them  all ;  for  he  is  at  once  more 
of  a  historian  than  those  who  are  strategists,  and 
more  of  a  strategist  than  those  who  are  historians, 
and,  in  a  greater  degree  than  either,  does  he 
possess  philosophic  insight.  The  ensemble  of  his 
works  is  a  vast  analysis — extending  overall  re- 
gions and  all  periods — of  the  sources  whence 
spring  the  growth  and  might  of  *sea  power,' of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  acquire  and  keep  it, 
and  the  results  to  which  its  possession  permits 
a  nation  to  aspire." 

The  May  number  of  the  National  Review  con- 
tains an  article  by  Captain  Mahan,  entitled 
"  Motives  to  Imperial  Federation."  *'  Federation 
is  in  the  air,"  remarks  M.  Moireau.  "  The  united 
empire  is  an  ideal  which  seduces  the  popular 
imagination.  Mahan  advises  the  English  to 
give  a  positive  character  to  this  conception  ;  to 
incorporate  it  in  an  imperial  constitution,  in 
which  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  shall 
each  surrender  a  portion  of  their  independence, 
principally  in  what  concerns  the  control  of  the 
foreign  policy."  The  author  does  not  go  into  de- 
tails ;  but  he  advocates  the  formation  of  a  great 
federal  council,  whose  mission  it  would  be  to 
direct  the  exterior  affairs  of  the  '*  new  empire." 
Difficulties  of  all  kinds  would  hinder  the  execu- 
tion  of  this  plan, — the  enormous  distance  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
jealousies  of  governors, — for  there  is  no  one 
more  sensitive  in  all  that  affects  his  dignity  than 
a  colonial  premier.  It  cannot  be  seen  how  a 
common  system  of  military  aiidT\.v^^\<^'^^:««i^<2s*QS^ 
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be  formed  between  so  many  countries,  so  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  There  are  still  other 
obstacles.  The  English  colonies  will  never  be 
interested  in  the  complications  of  European 
international  politics.  At  Washington,  inofficial 
circles,  men  are  fairly  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  European 
states  ;  but  for  the  mass  of  Americans  there  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one  great 
power — which  is  England,  and  another  great 
power — which  is  Europe.  The  names  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Continent  are  well  known, 
it  is  true,  but  w<»ll  known  as  are  the  divisions 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments of  Russia,  to  the  masses  in  France. 
Such  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  the  English 
colonies  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  How% 
under  such  conditions,  could  there  possibly  exist 
an  imperial  diplomacy  ?  " 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

In  1897,  appeared  Captain  Mahan^s  "Interest 
of  America  in  Sea  Pow^er,  Present  and  Future." 
In  this  work  Captain  Mahan  insists  on  the 
strategic  importance  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  will  assume,  in  consequence 
of  the  opening  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  and  on 
account  of  the  political  instability  of  the  states 
of  tropical  America.     He  says  : 

"  The  demand  for  a  more  regular  government 
must  arise  in  these  states  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. When  this  demand  comes,  no  theory 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  prevent  the 
nations  concerned  from  trying  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  some  step  which — ^by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  disguised, — will,  inevitably,  be  a  polit- 
ical intervention.  This  intervention  will  cause 
collisions  which  may,  perhaps,  be  resolved  by 
arbitration,  but  very  probably  will  lead  to  war. 
Ab  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  moment  will  come 
when  the  states  of  tropical  America  will  be 
given  stable  governments  by  the  powerful  states 
actually  existing  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
The  geographical  position  of  these  countries, 
and  their  climatic  conditions,  clearly  establish 
that  *sea  power'  will  dotermint^  to  which  for- 
eign state  will  fall  the  ascendancy.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
great  resources,  will  give  her  an  incontestable 
advantage.  But  this  advantage  will  not  avail 
her  if  there  exists  a  great  inferiority — from  the 
point  of  view  of  organized  material  force 
which  constitutes  the  last  argument  of  republics, 
as  well  as  kings." 

"All  this  Yolume/'  says  M  Moireau,  "how- 
ever dtfeim  in  appearance  the  subjects  singly 

development  of  the  idea  that 
order  to  sustain  the  Mon- 


roe Doctrine,  should  become  a  strong  naval 
power.  The  articles  which  compose  it  have  a 
prophetic  tinge  ;  they  herald  a  near  future  ;  and 
yet  they  begin  to  date  from  afar,  for  the  future 
announced  is  already  being  realized.  The  tone, 
even,  of  these  studies  allows  one  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  progress  the  United  States  has 
made  in  the  course  which  Mahan  wished  her  to 
I)ursue.  The  author  would  not  have  to  write 
them  to-day  ;  for  the  majority  of  the  questions 
which  are  tlien?  put  are  actually  resolved,  and 
have  received  exactlv  the  solutions  which  he 
held  desirable.  Mahan  will  not  have  played  the 
role  of  (.-assandra.  At  the  time  he  was  adjuring 
his  country  to  become  a  great  naval  power,  in 
order  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  not  be- 
come the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  was  constructing  a  war  fleet  ,•  and  a  group 
of  patriotic  Senators  at  Washington  was  prepar- 
ing the  double  blow  which  was  to  deprive  Spain 
of  her  last  possession  in  the  Antilles  and  to  ren- 
der the  American  Government  mistress  of  future 
interoceanic  communication  by  means  of  the 
Central  Ajnerican  isthmus." 


SHALL  THE  FILIPINOS  KEEP  THEIR  LAND? 

PROF.  J.  W.  JENKS.  who  has  recently  been 
studying  conditions  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  course  of  a  trip  around  the  world,  discusses 
"  Some  Philippine  Problems"  in  the  November 
Mc  Clure's.  One  of  these  is  the  question  whether 
the  Filipinos  shall  k(^ep  their  land. 

SPECULATORS   OUGHT   TO   BK    KEPT   OUT. 

The  Government  owns  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  Philippines, — forest,  mineral  and 
agricultural, — and  much  other  valuable  land  is 
owned  by  the  natives.  Professor  Jenks  empha- 
sizes the  point  that  these  lands  ought  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  good  of  all.  "Already,  even 
before  the  Government  can  grant  titles,  Ameri- 
cans and  foreigners  are  striving  to  put  claims 
on  valuable  hotel  sites,  hot  springs,  prospective 
mines,  flne  farming  lands,  and  profitable  forests. 
The  (Government,  by  Act  of  Congress,  has  wisely 
decided  to  keep  the  forests  in  its  own  hands, 
and  to  lease  simply  the  right  of  cutting  timber 
under  Government  direction.  The  agricultural 
lands  also  need  to  be  no  less  carefully  protected." 

THE    FILIPINO    MUST   NOT    SELL    HIS    BIRTHRIGHT. 

Professor  Jenks  says  that  if  the  Filipinos,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Chinese  are  given  equal 
chances  for  obtaining  land  in  fee  simple,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Americans  and  Chinese 
will  own  the  land,  and  the  Filipinos  will  be  ten- 
ants,— not  much  more  fortunate  than  serfs  bound 
to  the  soil.     The  Filipinos,  although  they  hsve 
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many  good  qualities,  are  still  so  thriftless,  on  the 
average,  that  they  will  likely  sell  any  property 
which  will  bring  them  any  immediate  cash. 

The  United  States  should  allow  the  Filipinos 
to  sell  their  lands  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  local  government,  and  they  should  be  aided 
in  making  leases,  and  in  securing  terms,  which 
will  prevent  their  land  from  being  cropped. 

LAND-GRABBING    BY    LARGE    CORPORATIONS.. 

There  is  danger  that  large  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  will  get  great  tracts  of  land, 
ostensibly  for  raising  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
fruit,  but  really  to  hold  for  speculation.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  says  we  should  heed  the  century- 
old  lessons  of  India  and  Java,  and  have  the 
state  hold  its  lands,  leasing  them  on  liberal 
terms  by  a  perpetual  grant,  so  that  the  holder 
may  keep  possession  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent 
and  cultivates  his  land,  while  the  state  will  re- 
tain the  right  to  revise  rentals,  at  regular  inter 
vals,  and  insist  that  those  who  fail  to  cultivate 
their  lands  shall  forfeit  their  claims.  This  will 
cause  an  outcry  from  many  "  patriots "  who 
will  claim  to  have  sacrificed  much  by  going  to 
the  Philippines,  but  who  are  anxious  to  get  rich 
soon.  *'  ft  is  probably  true  that  there  will  be 
less  platting  of  town  sites,  less  granting  of 
franchises,  and  less  advertising  of  somewhat 
doubtful  resources  ;  but  there  will  be  more  real 
prosperity  and  fewer  corrupt  dealings,  while  our 
country  will  fulfil  much  better  its  obligations  to 
the  Filipinos." 

THE    DEARTH    OF    LABOR. 

The  native  Filipinos,  though  quick  and  good- 
natured,  are  not  strong  or  well  suited  for  heavy 
manual  labor,  nor  are  they  thrifty,  and  there  is 
a  real  dearth  of  labor  now  in  the  Phihppines. 
The  Chinese  now  in  tlie  islands  are  not  laborers, 
but  shrewd  traders  who  live  largely  on  the 
thriftlessness  of  the  natives.  To  do  the  great 
work  of  industrial  regeneration  that  the  country 
needs, — to  build  the  roads,  railroads,  harbors, — 
many  strong  manual  laborers  are  necessary,  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  bring  in  the 
Chinese  for  this  purpose.  Professor  Jenks,  from 
the  experience  of  other  Oriental  countries  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States,  argues  against 
opening  the  Philippines  freely  to  the  Chinese. 
He  thinks  there  will  bo  practically  no  danger, 
however,  in  admitting  them  in  groups  under 
contract,  with  their  employers  under  bonds  to 
keep  them  employed  in  the  way  specified  in  the 
contract  :  to  feed,  house,  and  care  for  them 
properly  ;  tu  see  that  they  do  not  desert  and 
enter  other  lines  of  trade  ;  and  to  return  them 
to  their  own  country  when  their  task  is  done. 


MOROCCO  AND  ITS  SULTAN. 

IT  is  easy  to  believe  that  Morocco  possesses  great 
interest  and  fascination,  and  still  easier  after 
reading  Captain  P^awcett's  entertaining  pages  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Maf/azwe  for  Octber.  But  for  the 
present,  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but 
men  to  go  there,  and  in  some  parts  impossible. 
In  Marrakush  the  half-dozen  resident  English 
ladies  must  wear  a  sulham  and  yasmak  in  public 
to  avoid  insult.  The  sultan  *'  is  a  most  progres- 
sive monarch.  He  is  a  good  billiard  player  and 
photographer,  and  is  a  perfect  genius  on  a  bi- 
cycle. Polo  or  pig-sticking  on  a  bicycle  are 
favorite  amusements.  He  also  has  several  mo- 
tor-cars and  a  cinematograph. 

"  So  far  as  the  tourist  is  allowed  to  penetrate," 
Morocco  is  quite  safe.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
safety  a  traveler  must  wear  a  disguise  and 
court  discomfort.  Even  the  Sultan  himself  re- 
quires in  much  of  his  dominion  a  large  army. 

Why  Morocco  is  now  specially  interesting  is 
because  at  least  five  nations  covet  its  grain-pro- 
ducing lands  and  their  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
day  is  hearing  fast  when  its  independence  and 
semi -barbarous  state  must  cease.  England  has 
at  present  two-thirds  of  its  trade  ;  (jermany  most 
of  the  other  third.  English  influence  at  court  is 
paramount,  but  France  has  taken  most  active 
steps  to  acquire  the  country.  At  present  in- 
trigues at  court  paralyze  the  much -needed  re- 
forms, and  there  is  no  permanence  for  anything. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION  IN  1904.     r 

EX-SEXATOR  JOHN  M.  THURSTON  says 
in  the  November  Cosmopolitan,  that  the 
world's  fair,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
promises  to  eclipse  in  magnificence!Jfnd  grandeur 
all  expositions  heretofore  held.  Its  official  title 
is  to  be  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and 
it  will  commemorate  the  purchase  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  from  France,  consummated  on 
April  30,  1803. 

The  company,  under  the  presidency  of  ex- 
Gov.  David  R.  PVancis,  has  alreadv  several  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  more  than  was  ever  appropriated 
in  advance  on  any  similar  occasion.  It  has  a 
stock  subscription  of  about  $5,000,000  ;  $5,000,- 
000  of  bonds  voted  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  • 
and  a  government  appropriation  of  $5,000,000. 
This  is  over  and  above  the  appropriations  by  the 
several  States  to  be  expended  to  exhibit  their 
resources.  Missouri  has  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  $1,000,000,  and  Illinois  $250,000. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    ANNIVERSARY. 

Senator  Thurston  thinks  that  in  many  respects 
the  addition  of   the  vast  territory  obtained  b^ 
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rope,  and  hauled  down  inglorioiiely  by  a  wind- 
lans  ;  Imt  liore,  for  tho  first  time.  flp«t8  of  soar- 
ing ya<;hts  will  bi>at  thi;  air  with  untramtiieled 
wings.  Tliere  will  Ih>  an  airship  tournament, 
with  a  pri?.e  of  tlOO.lHH)  for  the  winner,  and 
other  prizes,  aggretjating  J100,00fl  more,  for  less 
successful  competitors.  An  enormous  number 
of  candidates  and  varieties  of  flying  machines 
have  responded  to  the  invitation.  The  two  great 
schools  of  aeronauts, — the  advocates  of  the  aero- 
plane, and  of  the  dirigible  !)alloon, — will  be  repre- 
sented by  tlieir  most  distinguished  leaders,  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim  and  M.  Santos-Dumont." 

Another  feature  of  the  St,  Louis  fair  will  be 
the  emphasis  placed  on  processes  of  mannfactnre, 
ratlior  than  finishod  products.  "  In  other  words, 
instead  of  being  a  collection  of  showcases,  it  will 
be  an  industrial  city  in  actual  operation," 


THE  most  interesting  sketch  in  the  "Cap- 
tains of  Industry  "  series  in  the  November 
Cosmo/iolilan  is  the  article,  by  James  H.  Bridge, 
on  Robert  Hoe,  the  great  manufacturer  of  print 
ing  presses.  The  present  Robert  Hoe  is  the 
third  of  his  name.  He,  his  father,  and  grand, 
father,  have  devoted  themselves  to  making 
printing  presses  which  would  keep  abreast  of 
tho  enormously  increasing  demands  of  modern 
journalism  and  bookmaking.  The  last  mavveluuB 
machine  under  construction  in  Mr.  Hoe's  manu- 
factory contains  50,000  pieces  of  metal,  which 


are  the  perfected  conceptions  of  the  three  Robert 
Hoes. 

This  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism  uses  up 
120  miles  of  white  paper  every  himr  it  runs.  It 
prints,  cuts,  pastes,  folds,  counts,  and  delivers 
180,000  eight -page  newspapers  an  hour — 3,000  a 
minute,  50  a  second.  Even  this  machine,  baffling 
to  the  imagination,  does  not.  in  Mr.  Hoe's  belief, 
reach  the  limit  of  progress  in  this  mechanical 
field.  He  thinks  a  now  chapter  in  the  history  of 
printing  is  beginning,  in  the  application  of  the 
rapid  rotary  system  to  bookwork  and  other  fine 
printing.  There  will  be  rapid  progress,  too,  in 
color  printing  ;  although  his  presses  already  give 
as  many  as  eleven  separate  impressions  or  colors 
on  a  single  copy  of  a  paper,  and  can  be  made  to 
produce  magazine  forms, — delivered,  folded,  cut, 
and  automatically  wire -stitched, — with  all  the 
pages  printed  in  color  or  half-tones. 

The  first  Robert  Hoe  came  to  New  York  from 
England  in  1803,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old.  In  a  little  shop  in  Maiden  Lane  he  began 
hnilding  hand  presses,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
score  of  years,  became  an  important  press  builder. 
Then  the  iron  age  reached  the  printing  press, 
and,  from  that  time  on,  its  evolution  was  rapid.* 
Tlie  first  Robert  Hoe,  and  his  two  sons,  made 
one  invention  after  the  other  in  improving  their 
presses,  and  some  of  their  machines  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  are  actually  in  use 
in  small  job  offices  to-day. 

The  present  Robert  Hoe  was  born  in  18.19, 
and  identified  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  work,  with  the  great  industry  of  his 
family.  For  forty  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  printing 
presses,  and  his  name  is  as 
familiar  in  every  town  where 
English  is  spoken  as  in  New 
York  City. 

When  Mr.  Hoe  gets  an 
idea  that  something  should 
be  done  by  machinery  which 
has  hitherto  Ixien  done  by 
hand,  he  has  one  of  his  sixty 
draughtsmen  outline  on 
paper  the  first  jmrt  of  his 
conception,  and  this  is  turned 
over  to  a  specialist  in  the 
factory  to  develop.  The 
next  part  is  then  taken  up  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on.  If 
any  difficulties  arise,  a  gen- 
eral tonctavt"  of  experts  is 
held  until  the  problem  is 
solved.  Then  the  idea  is 
patented,  and  becomes  a  ^rt 
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of  the  Hoe  printing  press.     Tlie  Hoe    printing 
press  warka  in  New  York   covit  some  fifteen 


lishnipnt.  in  Loniion  of 


ihero  is  anotlie 
learlv  half  tliii 


ENGLAND'S  GREATEST  SURGEON. 

EVERY  one  is  interest.'^  in  the  rarTOi'  and 
life  of  the  man  wLo  saved  Kinp;  Eilwariis 
life  so  recently.  In  tlie  Wi'inun  nt  ll'iuir  for 
October,  Sarah  A.  'I'ooley  praises  the  gi-eat  sur- 
geon, and  indeed  it  would  he  hiird  to  write  of 
him  without  laundiing  into  pruiso.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Treves  is  oue  of  tlu'  youngest  great  sur- 
geons, and  he  is  one  of  the  itest  l»eK)Ved  Ijy  hiy 
colleagues,  his  sliidents,  and  liitu  patients.  All 
who  have  been  under  the  care  of  Sir  Frederick, 
or  who  have  met  him  in  every-duy  lift;,  will  en- 
dorse all  the  writer  has  said  in  her  article. 

"  He  lives  a  simple  life  of  hard  work,  rising  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  usually  retiring 
about  10.  His  recwations  arc  principally  of  the 
aquatic  kind.  He  is  an  ex])ert  swiniujer,  can 
manage  almost  any  kind  of  water  craft,  and 
holds  a  pilot's  certificate.  He  is  an  cutliusiast 
tor  boat  sailing  and  sea-fishing,  and  is  never 
happier  and  more  at  Innne  than  on  a  yacht,  'ilie 
King  had  in  him  an  idcHl  medical  attendant,  who 
could  enter  fully  into  his  Majesty's  anxiety  to 
escape  from  Buckingham  I'alace  to  the  sea 
breezes  of  the  Solent.  Yai'hting  is  Sir  Freder- 
ick's own  remedy  for  jaded  nerves.  I'hilan- 
thropics  connected  with  the  dcep'Sea  fishermen 
find  a  very  warm  advocal«  in  Sir  Ki'cderick.  as 
also  the  children's  country -holiday  scheme,  and 
he  has  advanced  both  causes  by  public  speeches 
on  various  occasions.  For  close  ujion  thirty 
years  has  Sir  Frederick  been  familiar  with  the 
life  of  East  London,  and  few  know  l>etter  than 
he  the  somber  shadows  of  pain  and  distress 
which  darken  its  i)eoiile.  Hospital  wards  are 
full  of  the  tragedies  of  human  life,  and  no  oue 
has  a  more  compassionate  heart  for  the  suffer- 
ing poor  than  the  great  surgeon  who  has  minis- 
tared  to  them. 

"He  was  born  at  Dorchester,  in  1853,  and  is 
consequently  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood. 
He  received  his  iKlucation  at  the  Mei-chant  Tail- 
ors' School,  and  having  decided  to  become  a 
doctor,  pursued  his  studii^s  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a  young  man  of  life  and  energy, 
fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  of 
boating  and  sailing.  Although  brilliantly  clever, 
there  is  a  rumor  that  young  Treves  was  fonder 
of  pleasure  than  work  in  his  early  student  days. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  began  to  take  things 
more  seriously,  and  gave  undoubted  evidence  of 
future  •" — ' — *     At  twenty-eiglit  he  was  ap- 


p()inted  professor  n[  anatomy  and  profesBor  of 
imtbology  at  the  Hoyal  (.'ollege  of  Surgeons. 
|(oals  which  he  held  for  six  years  with  marked 


in 


l8HI-9fi  he 


g<'ry  to  the  Univei-sity  of  t-ambridge." 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  specialized  to  a  great 
extent  upon  operuticiis  affecting  the  intestines. 
In  England,  at  lea.-it,  hf  was  tin'  first  to  intro- 
duce the  removal  of  ihi'  iip|ii-ndieitia.  That  was 
fourleen  yeais  ago.  and  since  then  he  has  oper- 
ated on  over  one  ihuusaiul  cases  with  the  most 


wonderful  success,  there  having  been  only  two 
deaths  atiiong  his  patients. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  "War 
Sir  Frederick  volunteered  for  service,  and  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  the  field  forces 
in  Xatal,  leaving  his  beloved  work  at  the  London 
Hospital  and  his  consulting  practice  in  Wimpole 
Street  to  administ^'r  to  Tommy  on  the  battlefield, 
lie  was  with  the  main  column  from  Colenso  to 
Ladysmith,  and  di<l  a  great  amount  of  splendid 
Btirgery,  and  also  found  time  to  set  down  some 
observations  of  the  scenes  around  him  in  his 
■Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital,' which,  (or  delicate 
humor  and  pathos,  descriptive,  power,  and  for 
tender  sym^mthy  with  the  wounded  soldier,  has 
no  equal  in  the  literatui-e  which  the  war  called 
forth. 

-Sir   Frederick  Treves  is  prohahly  the  moat 
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popular  surgeon  of  the  day,  and  belongs  to  the 
generation  of  practitioners  who  are  carrying  to 
such  wonderful  perfection  the  advanced  surgery 
of  the  internal  abdominal  organs  .which  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  Lord  Lister's  antiseptic 
treatment.  He,  like  the  veteran  surgeon,  has 
worked  with  persistent  enthusiasm  to  gain  ex- 
tended knowledge  in  his  art,  and  stands  unriv- 
alled in  the  class  of  surgery  which  the  King's 
case  required.  The  one  ambition  of  every  bud- 
ding young  surgeon  is  to  see  Treves  operate, 
and  the  corridors  of  the  London  Hospital  are 
thronged  with  eager  faces  at  every  such  oppor- 
tunity. .  .  .  He  has  had  enough  hero-worship 
and  success  to  spoil  him,  but  knows  too  much  of 
the  possibilities  of  increased  knowledge  to  be 
unduly  affected  by  adulation  on  account  of  pres- 
ent achievements." 


UEUTENANT  PEARY'S  ARCTIC  WORK. 

LIEUTENANT  PEARY'S  recent  return 
from  his  last  Arctic  campaign  has  oc- 
casioned a  renewal  of  interest  in  his  achieve, 
ments  in  the  far  North.  His  official  report — 
dated  Sydney,  September  7, — is  an  exceedingly 
modest  statement,  covering  his  work  during  the 
past  year.  It  appears  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  October,  followed  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Lieutenant  Peary's  explorations  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  results  of  his  long  labors  in  the  far 
North  are  most  important.  He  has  proved 
Greenland  an  island,  and  mapped  its  northern 
coast  line  ;  he  has  defined  and  mapped  the 
islands  to  the  north  of  Greenland,  known  as 
the  Greenland  Archipelago  ;  he  has  shown  that 
an  ice-covered  Arctic  ocean  probably  extends 
from  the  Greenland  Archipelago  to  the  North 
Pole  ;  he  has  accurately  defined  the  lands  op- 
posite the  northwestern  coast  of  Greenland — 
(jrant  Land,  Grinnell  Land,  and  Ellesmereland  ; 
he  has  reached  the  most  northerly  known-land 
in  the  world  ;  he  has  gained  the  most  northerly 
point  yet  reached  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
85°  17'  ;  he  has  studied  the  Eskimo  as  only  one 
can  who  has  lived  with  them  for  years  ;  he  has 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Arctic  fauna 
and  flora,  of  the  musk  ox,  the  Arctic  hare,  and 
the  deer  ;  the  notes  he  has  made  during  the 
past  years  will  benefit  meteorology  and  geology — 
all  these  are  some  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  achieve- 
ments during  the  twelve  years  he  has  so  valiantly 
battled  in  the  far  Xorth.  But,  above  all,  Mr. 
Peary  has  given  the  world  a  notable  example  of 
a  brave  and  modest  man  who.  in  spite  of  broken 
limbs  and  most  terrible  physical  suffering  and 
financial     discouragements,     has    unflinchingly 


forced  to  a  successful  end  that  which  he  had  de- 
cided to  accomplish. 

'-  To  Mrs.  Peary,  the  able  seconder  of  her 
husband's  plans,  and  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman, 
the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club, 
and  the  loyal  members  of  that  club,  much  credit 
is  due." 

THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

IT  is  staU^d  on  good  authority  that  the  Alpine 
death-roll  is  not  so  serious  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  Pall  Mali  Mminziur,  savs  that  the 
causes  of  accident  are  far  more  uftt^n  rashness, 
such  as  trusting  to  luck  that  a  ]K)88ihle  avalanche 
will  not  overwhelm  you,  snowstorms,  and  even 
lightning. 

"The  stock  generalizations  about  guideless 
climbing  are  (juite  beside  the  mark,  and  this 
practice  is  now  confined,  in  Switzerland,  to  a 
small  number  of  men  who  are  for  the  most  part 
better  than  any  guides.  The  b(»st  guides  them- 
selves are  no  more  infallible  than  any  other 
skilled  mountaineer,  while  the  worst  are  verv 
much  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all." 

The  three  most  serious  catastrophes  this  year 
were  all  due  to  the  weather, — a  snowstorm,  an 
avalanche,  and  lightning.  The  parties  had  plenty 
of  guides.  Mr.  Spender  gives  a  number  of  very 
interesting  detailed  accounts  of  Alpine  accidents, 
from  which  the  only  conclusion  is  that  a  little 
more  care,  a  little  more  prudence,  would  have 
avoided  all,  or  nearly  all.  A  Swiss  doctor  at 
Berne  has  made  a  full  list  of  all  Alpine  acci- 
dents, from  1890-1901  : 

In  all,  the  deaths  numbered  305,  of  whom  218  were 
tourists,  73  guides,  and  14  porters.  Taking  these  flgv 
ures  of  nationalities,  we  get  the  following  result : 

Ctorman  and  Austrian 190 

Swiss 48 

Italian £3 

English  and  American *. . . .    18 

French 15 

Other  nationalities 11 

IS 

Considering  that  about  100,000  people  go  to 
the  Alps  every  year,  And  that  some  10,000  of 
these  either  climb  mountains  or  cross  passes, 
the  number  of  killed  is  very  small.  The  Aus- 
trian Alps  have  about  half  the  accidents,  they 
being  the  most  crowded,  and  with  the  poorest 
class  of  tourists. 

The  intrepidity  of  the  young  Austrian  climb- 
ers places  the  perfoimances  of  cautious  English- 
men in  the  shade.  A  Tyrolese  guide  told  Mr. 
Spender  once  that  they  had  only  one  fault, — 
they  thought  they  had  two  necks,  *'  But  they  fall 
like  ripe  apples." 
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THE  FRENCH  COAL  MINES. 

FRENCH  workmen  have  hoen  quite  as  active, 
if  not  as  persistent,  of  late,. in  their  efforts 
for  progress  as  their  American  brethren.  The 
coal  miners,  in  particular,  are  now  (»n^rossing  a 
large  share  of  the  public  attention  on  account  of 
the  trouble  in  the  Loire  mining  region.  The 
<lominant  idea  gleaned  from  M.  Benoit's  "  Coal 
Mines  "  in  the  Revue  des  Dcur  Afondcs  is  the  great 
dissimilarity  existing  between  French  and  Amer- 
ican mining  methods  and  comlitions,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  serious  comparison  be- 
tween them. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  wages  is  that  men  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  tunneling  of  passages  and 
the  coal  digging  are  paid  by  the  piece  (the  piece 
being  either  the  (quantity  of  coal  extracted,  or 
the  meter  of  advancement  made  in  the  tunneled 
gallery),  and  that  those  employed  for  the  repair- 
ing are  paid  by  the  day,  as  a  general  thing, 
though  they  are  paid  by  the  piece  if  the  work  is 
regular  and  of  considerable  duration.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  determination  of  the  wages,  a  wide 
margin  is  left  for  the  "will,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  individual  miner  ;  no  uniform 
price  being  given  indifferently  to  all  as  purchase- 
price  of  a  certain  amount  of  brute  force.  The 
fines  imposed  are  rather  lu»avy  in  proportion  to 
the  wages  ;  but  the  heaviest  ones  only  apply  to 
cases  where  the  common  safety  of  the  under- 
ground workmen  is  conc(»rned  ;  and  the  profit 
of  all  fines  invariably  goes  to  the  aid-fund  for 
the  disabled  and  superannuated. 

No  miner  can  be  discharged  without  a  fifteen 
days*  notice  unless  he  insult  his  superiors,  or 
forcibly  interfere  with  his  comrades.  The  first 
exception  may  seem  much  too  vague  and  allow 
too  much  scope  for  arbitrary  dealings  ;  but,  as 
the  engineer  only  has  power  to  discharge,  the 
miner  is  safeguarded  against  the  anger  or  hasti- 
ness of  subordinate  officials. 

M.  Benoist's  investigations  have  led  him  to  a 
favorable  conclusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
fines  and  severer  penalties  are  administered. 
He  tells  an  anecdote  about  a  miner  who  had 
been  transferred  as  a  punishment  to  a  less  pro- 
ductive and  more  arduous  vein  :  "I  happened 
to  meet  him  after  his  return,  and  he  spoke  of 
his  exile  as  of  Siberia  ;  but  with  the  confiding 
candor  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
class  when  not  influenced  by  the  politician,  he 
gaily  told  us  he  had  been  convicted  for  theft. 
'  You  didn't  steal,  did  you  ?  *  asked  the  engineer 
who  accompanied  me.  His  whole  face  twin- 
kling with  mirth,  the  man  slyly  replied,  'Oh, 
certainly  I  didn*t ! '  Such  perfect  resignation 
'ijuahr^  sign  that  the  justice  is  without  in- 

the  Beverity  not  excessive.*' 


''  Comparing  past  wages  with  present, — though 
statistical  comparisons  arc  as  misleading  historic- 
ally as  geographically,  in  time  as  in  space, — the 
increase  is  certain  :  and  in  this,  as  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  hours,  and  in  the  mitigation 
of  hardships,  there  is  a  material  betterment  of 
the  miner's  condition.  .  .  .  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  (although  the  average  wages  in 
the  coal  mines  are  not  bad,  as  compared  with 
other  industries),  from  diverse  causes — some 
exterior  and  beyond  his  control,  others  intimate 
and  personal — the  average  miner  is  generally  on 
the  debit  rather  than  the  credit  side.  And  this  is 
true,  notwithstanding  the  gratuitous  allowance 
of  coal ;  the  possibilities  of  additional  revenue 
from  small  accessory  occupations  ;  and  the  op- 
portunities for  economy  afforded  in  many  dia- 
tricts  for  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  them. 
Yet  the  very  great  majority,  if  not  all  of  the 
miners,  have  debts,  or,  at  most,  have  saved 
nothing." 

This  dismal  outlook  is  perceptibly  brightened 
by  the  citing  of  incidents  like  the  following. 
When  questioned  as  to  his  daily  earnings,  a 
miner  answered,  "  About  seven  francs."  And, 
while  complaining  that  because  of  his  large 
family  he  could  not  take  a  holiday,  he  did  not 
seem  discontenUid  with  the  pay  in  itself  ;  his 
good-natured  grumblings  were  directed  against 
life  rather  than  against  his  trade. 

"Why  the  minor  generally  saves  nothing,  on 
the  contrary  getting  into  debt,  whether  it  is  the 
pay  which  is  too  small  for  the  living  which  is 
too  dear,  or  whether  it  is  he  who  is  incapable  of 
adjusting  his  living  to  his  pay, — ^is  the  social  and 
moral  question  combined  for  the  miner.  But 
social  facts,  even  when  one  is  prudent  or  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  limit  their  application  to  a 
single  domain,  are  of  such  great  abundance, 
richness,  and  complicity,  that  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  embrace  them  as  a  whole — to  grasp 
and  to  present  the  eiiseinhle.  Let  us  be  contented 
with  this  makeshift.  As  regards  labor  in  the 
coal  mines,  we  can  conclude  that  the  work  is 
divided  there  into  a  quantity  of  professional 
categories,  or  specialties,  entailing  as  many  dif- 
ferent treatments  and  conditions  ;  that  miners 
al.)ove  fifty -five  years  of  age  are  rare,  and  that 
the  working  population  is  migratory ;  the 
working  hours  are  shorter  than  in  other  similar 
industries,  and  the  hardships  less  than  in  the 
mines  of  former  times  :  and  moreover,  that  these 
working  hours  are  shorter  and  the  pay  better  in 
the  great  mines  than  in  the  medium  or  small 
ones  ;  and  that  the  scale  of  wages  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  low,  in  any  event,  having  doubled, 
and  more  than  tripled,  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.'' 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  is  a  thorough  article  on  *'  The  So-Called 
Beef  Trust"  in  the  November  Century,  the  first 
of  a  series  on  *'The  Great  Business  Combinations  of 
To-Day."  For  many  years  the  beef  industry  of  this 
country  has  been  controlled  by  a  half-dozen  powerful 
corporations.  They  have  made  enormous  profits,  and 
have  unquestionably  furnished  the  consumer  with  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  meat  than  the  small  operator  could 
produce.  Mr.  Greorge  B.  Fife,  the  writer,  describes  the 
processes  of  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of  beef,  and 
the  determined  effort  of  the  packer  to  centralize  his 
business.  As  to  the  attacks  on  the  alleged  Beef  Trust, 
Mr.  Fife  says  that,  whatever  the  Government  may  suc- 
ceed in  proving,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  working  ^*  agree- 
ment "  has  long  existed  among  the  large  packing  cor- 
porations. He  believes  that  this  agreement  is,  in  effect, 
that  they  are  not— to  their  own  loss  and  the  destruction 
of  their  good  will,— to  send  more  beef  to  a  market  than 
it  reasonably  requires.  Another  allegation  against  the 
so-called  Beef  Trust  is  that  it  has  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  beef  under  appearance  of  establishing 
a  uniform  rule  for  the  giving  of  credit  to  dealers.  These 
two  understandings  certainly  exist  among  the  packers ; 
but  they  call  them  protective,  and  not  oppressive, 
measures. 

IN  A  NEW  YORK  POLICE  COURT. 

The  Century  opens  with  a  readable  descriptive  article 
on  "  The  New  York  Police  Court,"  by  Edwin  Biorkman. 
He  describes  some  of  the  pathetic  and  humorous  scenes 
in  the  court  of  a  police  justice,  and  explains  the  proce- 
dure by  which  magistrates  are  persuaded  to  issue  war- 
rants. The  principal  advantage  of  the  summons  is  that 
it  gives  the  magistrate  a  chance  to  act  as  peacemaker, 
rather  than  as  judge,  in  a  number  of  instances,  when,  if 
settlement  were  not  reached  through  his  mediation,  a 
criminal  process  would  be  the  final  outcome.  Two-thirds 
of  the  applicants  for  summonses  are  women,  a  majority 
of  whom  hail  from  the  big  tenements,  where  all  sorts  of 
discordant  elements  are  crowded  together  without 
elbow-room.  The  magistrates  often  dispose  of  such 
squabbles— with  a  group  of  women  on  each  side  hurling 
charges  and  countercharges  against  each  other, — by 
threatening  to  arrest  every  one  of  them,  on  the  spot, 
unless  they  go  home  and  live  in  peace.  It  is  significant 
that  less  than  one-half  of  the  summonses  granted  are 
returned  in  court. 

This  number  of  the  Century  has  refrained  from  the 
usual  features  of  colored  illustration ;  there  is  a  de- 
lightful description  of  "  The  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colo- 
rado," by  John  Muir,  and  a  considerable  first  chapter  of 
an  historical  series,  "  The  Prologue  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution," by  Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith,  which  will  give  the 
most  complete  account  yet  published  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada  in  1775.  

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  HARRY  DE  WINDT,  the  explorer,  describes 
in  the  November  Ilarpir'n  his  journey  "  Through 
Siberia  to  Bering  Strait^"  in  the  effort  to  go  from  Paris 
to  New  York  overland.  The  explorer  left  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  and  civilization  at  Irkutsk,  and  lyc- 


complished  the  ^000  miles  to  Yakutsk  in  a  sleigh  drawn 
by  horses.  From  Yakutsk  on,  northeast,  the  next  lap 
of  1,500  miles  was  accomplished  behind  reindeer  to  the 
last  Russian  outpost  on  the  Kolyma  River.  From  this 
point  on  to  the  Bering  Sea  dog-sleds  were  the  programme. 
With  five  sleds,  drawn  by  sixty-three  dogs,  the  party 
set  out  for  Bering  Sea,  with  a  very  scant  three  weeks' 
provision,  and  arrived  on  May  20, 1902,  at  East  Cape,  on 
the  Strait.  The  expedition  had  traveled  about  11,268 
English  miles.  Mr.  De  Windt's  original  idea  was  to 
cross  over  the  frozen  Strait  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
where  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  about  forty- 
five  miles ;  but  he  found  that  the  strait  is  never  com- 
pletely closed,  and  that  even  the  Eskimos  rarely  suc- 
ceed in  getting  across. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE. 

In  "The  Newest  Conceptions  of  Life,"  Mr.  Carl 
Snyder  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  physiologists*  work  to  solve  the  riddle  of 
what  life  is.  He  tells  us  that  they  have  decided  that 
life  is  a  series  of  fermentations.  Biological  chemistry 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  for  every  vital  function 
— even  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, — a  specific 
ferment.  Now,  the  further  question  is.  What  are  these 
ferments?  This  has,  so  far,  baffled  inquiry.  "Their 
activity  seems  bound  up  rather  with  the  peculiarity  of 
their  atomic  structure  and  their  chemical  architecture, 
so  to  speak,  than  with  any  mystery  of  ingredients. 
They  are  compounded  of  the  simple  elements  of  water, 
air,  and  carbon.  It  is  how  these  are  put  together  that  is 
so  puzzling."  The  puzzle,  however,  Mr.  Snyder  tells  us, 
is  near  solution,  and  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  manu- 
facturing life  in  the  laboratory. 

THE  ASTONISHING  INFLUENCE  OF  RAINFALL. 

A  brief  article  on  "The  Distribution  of  Rainfall,"  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  tells  us  that  the  deductions  made 
by  meteorologists  in  the  matter  of  rainfall  are  drawn 
from  about  50,000,000  observations  taken  at  nearly  9,000 
stations.  The  influence  that  the  question  of  rainfall 
has  on  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  extraordinary  to  the 
la3rman.  Expressed  in  the  terms  of  sheep,  it  is  shown 
that  in  Australia,— land  receiving  less  than  ten  inches 
of  rain  per  annum  is  worth  next  to  nothing  unless  it  can 
be  irrigated, — with  ten  inches  of  rain,  eight  or  nine 
sheep  can  be  kept  per  square  mile ;  with  about  twenty 
inches  of  rain,  610  sheep  per  square  mile  (eighty  times  as 
many) ;  and  with  thirty-four  inches  of  rain, — in  Buenos 
Ayres, — a  square  mile  will  support  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  2,660.  

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

PROF.  J.  W.  JENKS,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  discusses  in  the  No- 
vember McClurc'8  "Some  Philippine  Problems,"  to 
which  we  have  given  attention  in  another  department. 
The  feature  of  this  numl)er  is  the  first  installment  of 
Miss  Ida  M.  TarbelPs  *' History  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,"  which  has  been  compiled  with  the  enter- 
prise and  conscientiousness  that  writer  puts  into  all 
of  her  work.  The  series  will  be  quote<i  from  in  a  later 
number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  in  "  Personal  Recollections 
and  Appreciations  of  Men  of  Letters,**  deals  with  Robert 
Browning,  John  Morley,  William  Dean  Howells,  An- 
thony Hope,  Henry  James,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, Lowell,  and  Alfred  Austin.  Mr.  Smalley  says 
of  John  Morley:  *'He  looks  like  a  Puritan,  and  talks 
like  a  philosopher.**  While,  as  a  historian,  he  finds 
John  Morley  austere,  unbending,  uncompromising,  at 
times  narrow,  and  at  all  times  a  fanatic,  ^'on  the  per- 
sonal side  he  has  a  sweetness  of  nature  and  a  sweet 
reasonableness  in  talk  which  I  can  only  call  loveable.** 
Mr.  Morley*s  "  Life  of  Gladstone  **  is  about  to  appear. 
"It  will  be  a  unique  piece  of  biography,— the  biography 
of  a  believer  by  an  unbeliever ;  of  the  real,  adroit,  pro- 
fessional politician  of  his  times  by  a  i>olitical  amateur ; 
of  an  Imperialist  by  a  Little  Englander ;  of  a  hon^i'^lvaiit 
by  an  ascetic.**  Mr.  Morley  is  to  receive  no  less  than 
160,000  for  this  piece  of  work.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  reader  to  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  is  still  their 
literary  adviser. 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  by  C.  Whibley  of  the  late 
Greorge  Douglas,  author  of  "  The  House  With  the  Green 
Shutters,**  and  a  further  note  on  the  same  subject  by 
Robert  Barr. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  Scribner's  contains  the  most  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  examples  of  color  printing, — 
the  pictures  drawn  by  Sarah  S.  Stillwell  for  the  pretty 
little  fairy  story,  "Princess  Pourquoi,**  by  Margaret 
Sherwood. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  OUB  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin  contributes  an  article  on  our 
merchant  marine,  "The  American  Ship  in  1902.**  He 
divides  our  merchant  marine  into  two  classes :  First 
is  the  immense  fleet,  of  over  four  and  a  half  million 
tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards,  including  now  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury this  magnificent  traffic  has  been  reserved  to  Ameri- 
can ships  and  American  seamen ;  and  it  now  employs 
the  largest,  most  efficient,  and  most  prosperous  coast- 
wise tonnage  in  existence.  The  other  half,— the  part 
engaged  in  over-seas  trade, — now  stands  at  only  879,505 
tons,  only  one-third  the  tonnage  of  thirty-one  years  ago. 
Mr.  Marvin  says  American  shipbuilding  is  not  increas- 
ing, but  is  rather  falling  off.  Mr.  Marvin  argues  that 
this  over-seas  shipping-trade  is  the  proper  object  of  na- 
tional solicitude;  he  says  there  is  nobody  whom  the 
Gtovemment  has  so  systematically  forgotten  in  the  past 
fifty  years  as  the  owner  of  the  American  steamer,  or 
sailing  vessel,  on  the  high  seas ;  and,  that  conditions 
are  now  such  that  a  great  merchant  tonnage  can  spring 
into  existence  as  soon  as  the  American  people  give  the 
word. 

OUR  IMMIGRANTS,— COMING  AND  GOING. 

The  magazine  opens  with  Mr.  James  B.  Ck)nnolly*s 
article  **In  the  Paths  of  Immigration,**  in  which  he 
pictures  the  journey  of  Russian  immigrants  from  their 
homes  to  New  York.  Mr.  Ck)nnolly  complains  that  the 
steamship  people  are  very  rough  on  the  ignorant  im- 
migrants, assuming  them  to  be  an  inferior  kind  of  crear 
tare,— dull  brutes, — on, whom  consideration  would  be 
thrown  away.  When  these  same  immigrants  make  the 
trip  back,  after  living  in  the  United  States  a  few  years, 
there  is  a  difference.    It  is  common  talk  "  below  decks  ** 


on  ocean-liners  that  steerage  going  west  and  steerage 
going  east  are  not  to  be  handled  in  quite  the  same  way. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  SPELLBINDER. 

There  is  a  highly  amusing  and  interesting  article  on 
"The  Spellbinder,'*  by  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  who 
speaks  from  experience  in  the  art,  and  places  much  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  clear  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, which  is  more  valuable  than  a  merely  powerful 
bellow.  This  has  been  the  secret  of  the  success,  as  an 
orator,  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Nowadays,  mere 
rhetoric  no  longer  convinces ;  sarcasm  is  a  bad  weapon ; 
the  professional  vendor  of  comic  stories  does  not  accom- 
plish much ;  and  the  savage  partisan,  ^'  who  preaches 
on  the  text  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley,  *  that  every 
horsethief  is  a  member  of  the  opposite  party,*"  only 
hurts  his  own  cause.       

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  articles  on  the  St.  Louis  world*s  fair,  on  Rob- 
ert Hoe,  of  printing  press  fame,  and  **  Mankind 
in  the  Making,**  that  appear  in  the  November  Cosmo- 
politaih,  are  quoted  from,  among  the  *' Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month.** 

Other  "Captains  of  Industry**  dealt  with  in  this 
number  are  the  late  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  on  whom 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  writes ;  Mr.  James  R.  Keene, 
whom  Mr.  Edwin  Lefdvre  describes  as  "  the  greatest 
stock  gambler  that  ever  lived ;  **  Mayor  Tom  L,  John- 
son, called  by  Henry  George,  Jr.,  "a  monopolist  who  is 
spending  his  wealth  to  destroy  the  sources  of  monop- 
oly ;  **  and  F.  W.  Roebling,  the  head  of  the  great  wire- 
making  industry  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  puts  oat 
115,000,000  worth  of  wire  a  year. 

PERILS  OF  MODERN  BALLOONING. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  writing  on  "  Dangerous  Ooca- 
pations,**  puts  first  the  profession  of  ballooning,  lately 
come  into  vogue.  The  plain  balloonist  has  dangers 
enough,  but  Mr.  Moffett  explains  that  the  man  who 
runs  an  airship  by  a  machine  has  infinitely  more  perils. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  gas  escaping  from  a  balloon, 
and  it  seems  inevitable  that  some  should  find  its  way  to 
the  motor  and  end  the  career  of  the  aeronaut.  However, 
this  particular  kind  of  catastrophe  has  not  yet  come,  al- 
though Santos-Dumont  has  experienced  almost  every 
other.  A  dirigible  balloon  is  peculiarly  liable  to  wreck 
from  the  fact  that  its  fragile  structure  is  forced  against 
the  wind  instead  of  being  carried  along  with  it.  There 
is  also  the  danger  of  explosions  from  expansion  of  the 
gas.  It  was  this  that  wrecked  Severo*s  Pax  on  May  IS, 
and  dashed  its  rash  designer  to  the  ground  from  a  hei^t 
of  nearly  2,000  feet  at  three  times  the  velocity  of  the 
Empire  State  Express. 

MILTON'S  PLACE  AMONG  THE  POETS. 

There  is  a  posthumous  essay  by  John  Fiske  on  John 
Milton,  which  ends  with  a  clean-cut  classiflcation  of 
the  blind  poet.  "  By  common  consent  of  educated  man- 
kind, three  poets— Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare- 
stand  above  all  otheru.  For  the  fourth  place  there  ars 
competitors :  two  Greeks,  ^schylus  and  Sophodles ; 
two  Romans,  Tjucretius  and  Virgil ;  one  Gennan, 
Goethe.  In  this  high  company  belongs  John  Milton ; 
and  there  are  men  who  would  rank  him  first,  after  the 
unequale<i  three."  Other  articles  in  this  number  doal 
with  the  recent  Ignited  States  naval  mancBttwes,  '* Ger- 
man Court  Beauties,**  *'  What  Women  Like  in  Wf— *^* 
and  other  lighter  subjects. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  November  number  of  the  WorWs  Work  con- 
tains the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Andrew 
6amegie  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew,  Edinburgh, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  ^'Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 

THE  REAL  RULER  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  "Real  Rulers  of  Russia,"  by  Wolf  von  Schier- 
brand,  attempts  to  explain  the  limitations  of  the  Czar's 
power,  and  to  analyze  Russian  character.  This  writer 
says  the  Czar  is  not  the  sole  ruler  of  his  people ;  that 
three  other  autocrats  divide  the  power,  and  that  these 
are  three  words  in  the  Russian  language:  XitsTu'WOy 
Wlnowaty  and  Nattfhai.  The  first  of  these  words  means 
** nothing,"  "never  mind."  Every  disquieting  thought 
is  dismissed  with  a  "  nit«?ieit?o,"  which  perhaps  means 
more  nearly  *'  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  The 
second  word,  itrinowaty  means  literally  "I  am  guilty," 
"  I  own  up  to  it-,"  but  also  implies  "  What  is  the  use  of 
my  denying  it  ?"  The  third  fatal  word  originally  stood 
*'  for  tea,"— like  the  French  pourhoire,— then  came  to 
be  used  to  mean  "for  vodka''^  (corn- brandy) ;  and, 
finally,  it  rose  to  imply  the  very  essence  of  corruption, 
probably  akin  to  our  "graft."  This  last  autocrat 
Herr  von  Schierbrand  thinks  the  mightiest  of  them  all. 
"  Without  mitshai  you  would  }>e  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  in  Russia,  all  the  orders  and  the  decrees  of  the 
nominal  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

THE  FISHERIES  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

W.  S.  Harwood  has  a  well-illustrated  article,  "Saving 
the  Fisheries  of  Our  Inland  St»as."  He  tells  how  more 
than  100,000,000  pounds  of  trout  and  whitefish  are  taken 
from  the  Great  I^akes  in  a  year,  and  of  the  Government 
restocking  to  repair  the  ravages  of  vvjkst*»ful  fishermen. 
It  is  a  pretty  big  task  to  restock  Lake  Sui)erior,  an  in- 
land sea  400  miles  long,  1,500  miles  in  circumference,  and 
averaging  1.000  feet  deep  ;  but  the  Government  seems  to 
be  accomplishing  it.  The  fish  are  caught  in  huge  nets 
and  chiefly  by  Americans.  They  were  pursued  so  con- 
stantly that  they  would  soon  become  extinct  but  for  the 
governmental  aid  in  stocking.  Thus,  in  Lake  Ontario, 
the  catch  of  whit-efish— the  most  delicious  of  the  lake 
fish,— fell  from  1,156,200  pounds  in  1868  to  126,650  pounds 
in  1805 ;  and  the  cat^h  of  trout^  for  the  same  period, 
from  612,000  pounds  to  109,300  pounds.  The  basis  of  the 
governmental  work  is  collecting  the  eggs  and  hatching 
them  artificially.  The  artificial  hatch  is  very  much 
more  prolific  than  the  natural  hatch. 

THE  COMING  DELUGE  OF  (JOLI). 

Charles  M.  Harvey  calls  attention  to  "  Another  Revo- 
lutionary Increase  of  Gold,"  from  the  mini*s  of  South 
Africa.  He  says  that,  by  11*04,  a  complete  resimiption 
of  mining  in  the  Transvaal— together  with  a  like  in- 
crease in  the  rest  of  the  productive  countries, — will  send 
the  world's  output  up  to  $400,000,000  a  year,  as  compared 
with  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  that  amount  in  181X).  Mr. 
Harvey  says  America  will  be  the  largest  gainer  by  the 
gold  deluge,  as  America  is  the  bt^st  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money  that  the  world  affords,  having  the  uux^t 
varied,  extensive,  and  prf>fitable  of  the  world's  industrial 
jictivities. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  M.  G.  CunnifE,  in  a  series  of  first-hand  studies  of 
labor  problems,  writes  on  "The  Human  Side  of  the 


Labor  Unions,"  and  finds  suspicion  the  prevailing  mood 
of  employer  and  union.  He  quotes  labor  leaders  to  the 
effect  that  misunderstandings  cause  half  the  labor 
troubles :  "A  union  hates  a  typewritten  letter,  but  it 
likes  a  man."  Julian  Ralph  writes  on  "The  Moral 
Soundness  of  American  Life;"  Henry  Harrison  Lewis 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  personality,  and  of  the  working 
habits,  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  under  the  title  "  The 
Quiet  Control  of  a  Vast  Estate ; "  Frank  M.  Chapman 
describes  the  work  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  how  it  acts  both  as  an  investigator  and 
teacher  of  natural  science  ;  Ivy  Lee  describes  the  New 
Stock  Exchange  Building  in  New  York,  and  some  re- 
markable features  of  its  construction,  and  Mr.  James 
H.  Bridge  gives  the  views  of  important  leaders  of  in- 
dustrial combinations,  under  the  title  "Trusts  as  Their 
Makers  View  them." 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

THE  November  Country  Life  has  an  eminently  time- 
ly article  on  "Turkeys  and  Cranberries,"  describ- 
ing the  growing  of  the  turkeys  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  cranberry  at  home  in  the  marshes  of 
Cape  Cod  and  New  Jersey. 

Answering  the  question,  "  Does  Farm  Forestry  Pay  ?'' 
Mr.  Allen  Chamberlain  has  a  very  interesting  account 
of  some  actual  successes  of  New  England  farmers,  where 
the  father  sowed  and  the  son  reaped.  In  one  case  a  Mr. 
Cutter,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  began  caring  for  a  forty-acre 
tract  of  self-seeded  pine  timber,  thinning  out  the  trees 
and,  furthermore,  pruning  about  an  acre  each  year  after 
the  growth  was  ten  years  old.  This  furnished  much 
amusement  for  the  neighbors  ;  but  Mr.  Cutter's  son  has 
recently  logged  700,000  feet  of  lumber  from  this  tract, 
leaving  no  less  than  300,000  feet  standing ;  this  gives  an 
average  of  25,000  feet  to  the  acre,  and  much  of  the  Michi- 
gan old  pine  lands  only  cut  about  5,000  feet  to  the  acre. 
Another  New  Hampshire  man,  the  Hon.  John  D.  lay- 
man, of  Exeter,  has  a  hobby  of  white-pine  culture  culti- 
vated most  successfully.  He  plants  30,000  white  pine 
trees  to  the  acre, — thick  enough  to  give  the  young  trees 
long,  straight  bodies,  free  from  limbs  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  ;  these  are  thinned  out  until  the 
final  stand  will  have  from  50  to  160  trees  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Lyman  reckons  the  land,  before  planting,  at  $10  an 
acre ;  and  the  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  compound,  shows 
that  a  lot  will  stand  its  owner  in  54  years  about  180  per 
acre.  On  this  basis  he  makes  a  good  profit  from  his 
white-pine  planting. 

Bryant  Fleming  describes  the  famous  Hunnewell 
Estate  at  Wellesley,  founded  by  the  late  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well, with  its  Italian  gardens  and  magnificent  planta- 
tions of  conifers,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Waban,  opposite 
Wellesley  College.  There  is  a  very  pleasant  account  of 
an  old-time-home  garden  at  Cazenovia  Lake ;  an  arti- 
cle on  ({uail  <in(l  quail  shooting,  and  a  chapter  on 
staircases,  in  the  series  on  "  The  Making  of  a  Country 
Home."  

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Henrj'  D.  Lloyd's  article  in  the  November 
Atiantle  on  **  Australasian  Cures  for  Coal  Wars,"  and 
from  the  article  by  Ambrose  P.  Winston  in  the  series  en- 
titled "  A  Quarter-Century  of  Strikes." 

THE  ARTISTIC  HANDICRAFT  OF  TO-DAT. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore  writes  on  "Modem  Artistic 
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title,  sees  the  chief  danger  for  the  French  in  Central 
Africa  in  Senussi-ism.  "  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared," 
he  says,  "that  the  French  will  have  before  them  the 
task  of  finishing  the  work  begun  by  Lord  Kitchener  at 
Khartoum,— that  is,  to  destroy  the  last  force  of  organized 
Moslem  fanaticism  in  Africa.''  The  Senussi  have  always 
been  in  contact  with  the  dervishes  on  the  Nile,  from 
whom  they  have  received  many  ri?inforcenients,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  easily  obtained  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  through  Ben  Ghazi,  though  the  Turks 
are  supposed  to  prohibit  this  trafUc. 

OTHER  AHTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Konstam  writes  a  jwiper  on  "Indian  Caste 
and  English  Law."  Mr.  E.  K.  Newbegin  has  a  some- 
what abstract  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Government  by 
Democracy,"  in  whicli  he  says  that  the  true  point  of 
view  from  which  to  regard  democratic  government  is 
that  it  represents  the  reciprocal  play  of  expert  judgment 
and  common  sense.  There  is  a  charming  article  by  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  describing  a  visit  made  by  him  to  an 
island  off  the  Oregon  coast. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  W right's  article  on  American  labor  or- 
ganizations is  quoted  at  some  length  elsewhere. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  chief  distinctions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  October  are  the  series  of  articles  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  Mr.  Sidney  Ix)w's  Conservative  pro- 
gramme, which  are  intended  chiefly  for  British  con- 
sumption. 

,       OLD  AGE  HOMES. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
an  expert  on  state  provision  for  the  aged,  sums  up  the 
result  of  her  investigation  by  saying  that  were  she  a 
womout  worker  she  would  like  to  change  her  nation- 
ality and  become  a  Dane,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Russian  ; 
for,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  these  three  lx»st  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  the  old  and  destitute.  Their 
homes  are  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  resorts.  In 
Denmark,  by  a  law  of  1891,  any  man  or  woman  over 
sixty  years  of  age  who  can  show  a  decent  record  is 
housed,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  as 
an  honored  veteran  of  industry.  The  old  folks  are  con- 
tent and  thankful.  The  cost  per  head  in  Danish  homes 
averages  25  cents  a  day.  "  In  the  mo.st  comfortless  of 
all  the  Ix)ndon  workhouses  it  is  47  cents."  The  cost  is 
about  the  same  in  Russia.  It  costs  England  more  to 
make  her  old  people  miserable  than  the  Danes  spend  in 
making  their  old  people  happy.  The  picture  is  a  l)eau- 
tiful  contrast  to  Miss  Sellers'  last  month's  sketch  of  a 
London  workhouse. 

WANTED  :  ONE  SUPREME  COURT  FOR  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

Judge  Hodges,  of  Melbourne,  pleads  for  an  imperial 
court  of  final  appeal.  At  present  the  House  of  Lords  is 
the  seat  for  final  appeal  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Brit- 
ish dominions  over-sea.  The  writer  would  make  one  of 
these,— or,  preferably,  a  new  court.— the  finally  deci- 
sive tribunal.  He  makes  the  shrewd  remark  that  not 
only  would  this  supreme  court  add  to  the  weight  and 
splendor  of  Ijondon,  but  it  would  enlist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  unity  of  empire  the  legal  profession,  whose 
members  would  everywhere  aspire  after  a  seat  in  the 
supreme  court  as  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINAL. 

Fortified  by  the  recent  recommendations  of  Judges 
and  commissioners.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  reiterates  his 
plea  for  exceptional  treatment  of  the  small  group  of 
habitual  malefactors.  He  would  authorize  the  Indict- 
ment of  a  prisoner,  after  repeated  conviction,  as  a  pro* 
fessional  criminal.  If  proved  a  professional  criminal, 
he  would,  on  a  subsequent  conviction  for  crime  and  af- 
ter serving  out  that  sentence,  be  further  detained  in 
custody  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  certainty 
of  such  a  fate  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in- 
duce the  professional  criminals  to  turn  their  talents 
into  some  new  and  less  dangerous  calling. 

A  PARALLEL  TO  THE  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE. 

It  is  a  most  instructive  parallel  which  O.  Eltzbacher 
draws  between  the  French  War  Office  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Franco-Gennan  War  and  the  British  War 
Office  in  the  South  African  War.  There  was  the  same 
rotten  class-system,  though,  mercifully,  not  the  some 
crushing  overthrow.        

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  concludes  his  series  of  nineteen  essays  oo 
*' Science  and  Religion,  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  The  gist  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  contradic- 
tions in  every  department  of  life ;  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  belief  in  the  religious  doe- 
trine  of  things,  although  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  things. 

THE  ANTI-CLERICAL  REGIME  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Richard  Davey,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Few 
More  French  Facts,"  writes  a  very  powerful  article,  full 
of  quotations  and  facts,  protesting  against  the  conduct 
of  the  present  French  ministry  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  schools  kept  by  the  unauthorized  religious 
orders.  He  maintains  that  the  experiment  which  is 
now  being  made  by  the  French  people  is  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  po.ssible  for  a  nation  to  be  governed  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  greatest  of  moral  forces.  Be- 
fore another  year  is  out^  Mr.  Davey  thinks,  events  will 
happen  which  may  reduce  the  leaders  of  the  third  re- 
public to  remember  the  fate  of  the  first.  Mr.  Davey 
quotes  a  saying  from  M.  Thiers  that  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish an  anti-religious  government  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  French  republics,  both  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

AVHAT  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DONE  IN  IRELAND. 

"  An  Old  W>iig  of  the  School  of  Grattan  "  writes  slx- 
t«»n  pages  full  of  invective  against  the  administration 
of  the  Unionist  government  in  Ireland  since  the  year 
1895.  Never  had  an  English  government  such  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  administering  Ireland  In  her 
true  interests,  and  passing  legislation  adapted  to  her ; 
but  never  has  any  government  so  bitterly  disappointed 
the  expectations  with  which  its  advent  was  hailed. 
His  chief  complaint  against  the  government  is  that  it 
allowed  the  United  Irish  League  to  grow  up  and 
fiourish.  He  concludes  his  long  diatribe  by  suggesting 
that  a  thorough  inquir>'  should  be  held  into  the  land 
question  through  the  agency  of  a  commission,  whioh 
should  be  charged  with  reporting  what  changes  ahoold 
be  made  in  the  law. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  6ERMANT  TO  BNOLAiniL 

In  an  article  entitled  "German  Ught 
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Policy,**  "Calchas*'  quotes  exhaustively  from  the  col- 
lected papers  which  Dr.  Schliemann  contributed  to  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  in  the  last  few  years.  From  these  pa- 
pers, and  from  other  evidence  to  which  he  refers,  he 
comes  to  some  very  familiar  conclusions.  He  thinks 
that  Grermany  trades  upon  the  traditional  antagonism 
between  Russia  and  England ;  that,  if  she  gets  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  she  will  disclaim  any  intention  of  hinder- 
ing Russia  from  obtaining  the  same  privilege ;  and  that 
she  is  much  more  likely  to  join  the  dual  alliance  in 
breaking  down  England's  sea-power  than  to  join  that 
nation  in  case  of  war  with  Russia  and  France. 

GERMAN  COLONIES  WITHOUT  COLONISTS. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  writes  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
informed  paper  concerning  the  Gk^rman  colonies  and 
naval  power.  The  German  population  has  increased, 
since  1895,  at  the  rate  of  from  700,000  to  845,000  every 
year;  but  emigration  has  steadily  fallen  off.  In  the 
year  1893  more  than  110,000  Germans  emigrated,  whereas 
the  number  of  German  emigrants  in  1901  was  little 
more  than  20,000.  There  are  nine  Grerman  colonies 
covering  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  area  of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the 
seas.  But  the  tot^l  number  of  Germans  in  all  the  Ger- 
man colonies  was,  in  1903,  only  4,058.  Besides  these 
4,000  Germans,  there  were  about  2,000  other  whites. 
The  total  cost  of  administering  this  million  square 
miles,  with  its  4,000  Grerman  inhabitant^  will  amount 
this  year  to  $6,250,000.  The  total  revenue  collected  from 
the  colonies  themselves  does  not  amount  to  $3,000,000. 
The  German  Empire,  therefore,  spends  more  than 
$4,000,000  every  year  in  subsidizing  colonies  which  afford 
a  home  for  only  4,000  Germans.  Every  German  colonist, 
therefore,  costs  the  mother-country  $1,000  a  year.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  to  maintain  them  at  home. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  a  profit  in  the  colonial 
trade.  But  German  colonies  export  to  Germany  goods 
to  the  value  of  only  $330,000  a  year,  and,  if  exports  to 
other  countries  are  included,  the  total  colonial  export 
is  only  $3,500,000.  It  comes  to  this,  therefore,— that  in 
order  to  secure  exports  from  the  colonies  of  $3,500,000  a 
year,  $4,000,000  a  year  is  extracted  from  the  German 
taxpayers.  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Woitminiitcr  Hcvicw  for  October  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  monthly  reviews.  Topics  of  special 
interest  to  English  readers  are  "  Fighting  the  Plague  in 
India,''  and  **  An  Onier  of  Brethren  of  Cleanliness." 

Besides  these  articles  there  is  one  very  interesting 
paper,  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  in  which  an  English  la<ly, 
who  has  adopt-e<l  India  as  her  home,  and  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion as  her  faith,  vindicates  the  people  of  India — es- 
pecially the  women. — from  what  she  declares  to  Ikj  the 
calumnious  misrepresentations  of  the  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Swiney,  writing  on  *' Church  and  Women,"  vig- 
orously impeaches  the  Church  for  having  taken  little 
part  in  the  great  work  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  women. 
She  declares  that  the  Church  is  daily  alienating  and 
driving  out  of  her  fold  her  foremost  and  most  devoted 
supporters,  who  have  hitherto  lovingly  and  ungrudg- 
ingly spent  themselves  on  her  behalf.  As  the  Church 
palliated  and  condoned  the  immoralities  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Georgian  peri(Ml,  so  she  has  been  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  before  the  increasing  insincerity  and 
moral  decadence  of  modern  times.  Mrs.  Swiney  main- 
tblns  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  aver  that 


the  Church  stands  or  falls  by  her  future  attitude  to- 
ward the  great  industrial,  ethical,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ments of  the  new  century,  in  which  women  will  take 
paramount  part  as  workers  and  initiators.. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Dr.  Kramarz's  im- 
portant article  on  *^  Europe  and  the  Bohemian 
Question."  The  anti-German  campaign  of  the  National 
is  represented  not  only  by  Dr.  Kramarz's  paper,  but  also 
by  a  contribution  from  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on 
**  The  Origin  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War."  The  gist  of 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerha.s.sett's  paper  is,  that  owing  to 
the  intrigue  ]>etween  France  and  Austria  for  united  ac- 
tion against  Prussia,  Bismarck  could  not  be  blamed  for 
forcing  on  war  before  the  enemies  of  his  country  had 
completed  preparations.  But  Prussia  had  been  deter- 
mined to  fight  France  for  the  supremacy  of  Europe  as 
she  had  fought  Austria  for  the  supremivcy  of  Germany. 
*'  Bismarck  brought  on  the  war  at  the  right  moment 
for  his  country.  Prussianized  Germany  is  now  prepar- 
ing for  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  which  Cavour 
foresaw.  Should  it  come  about^  it  will  be  a  war  for 
supremacy  on  the  ocean.  She  is  adding  to  her  fleet  a 
class  of  ship  specially  suited  for  an  attack  on  England. 
The  same  methods,  exactly,  are  employed  by  her  against 
the  British  Empire  which  she  formerly  used  against 
France.  The  German  mind  is  being  trained  to  receive 
with  enthusiasm  the  announcement  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land when  the  time  comes.  Vtdcant  constdes.  Though 
the  sands  are  running  low  in  the  hourglavss  I  believe 
that,  with  courage  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen,  that  conflict  may  still  be  avoided." 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  PROBLEM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  **  The  Serious  Problem  of  the  Motor  Car."  Mr. 
Harmsworth  says  that  some  means  of  identification  of 
each  car  should  be  provided,  but  that  no  identification 
system  can  be  adopted  without  proper  safeguards 
against  the  mendacity  and  prejudice  imported  into 
nearly  every  motor  car  ca.se.  The  regulations  in  the  law 
of  1869  relating  to  tires  practically  prevent  the  use  of 
safety  tires  which  are  popular  in  Paris  and  do  away 
with  side-slip.  Engli.sh  roads  require  reconstruction; 
dangerous  corners  must  be  widened,  and  hedges  at 
comers  must  Ix?  cut  down ;  some  roads,  as  in  IfYance, 
should  be  reserved  either  for  horse-drawn  carriages  or 
for  automobiles  exclusively.  Mr.  Hannsworth  antici- 
pates that  soon  there  will  mdiate  from  I^ondon  a  great 
system  of  motor  ways,  for  the  support  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reintroduce  the  toll  system.  These  roads 
should  Ik*  constructed  of  .some  material  free  from  diLst. 
On  the  question  of  the  competency  of  drivers — which  Mr. 
Harmsworth  regards  as  the  gravest  question  of  all, — he 
says  that  the  public  will  soon  demand  not  only  identi- 
fication, but  heavy  penalties  and  damages  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents, the  licenses  of  drivers  to  be  withdrawn  in  cases 
of  misconduct. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  contributions  is  the 
chapter  of  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  ''Recollections," 
which  deals  with  his  life  in  Russia  in  1870-71.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Fisher  reviews  Mr.  O'Donnell's  book,  "  The  Ruin  of  Ekiu- 
cation  in  Ireland."  There  is  an  article  on  St.  Helena, 
written  in  the  island  by  a  Boer  prisoner  as  a  prize  eesay 
in  the  school  which  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  tb^ 
prisoners. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

M  GASTON  BONET-MAURY  contributes  to  the 
,  first  September  number  of  the  Revue  de^  Deux 
Mwid-eH  a  study  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  as  traveler  and  ro- 
mance writer.  Of  course,  he  naturally  pays  special  at- 
tention to  "  An  Inland  Voyage  **  and  "  Travels  with  a 
Donkey  in  the  C^vennes ;  ^  and,  indeed,  he  traces  the 
bond  between  Stevenson  the  traveler  and  Stevenson  the 
romance  writer  to  this  passion  for  exploring,  this  tast« 
fop  adventure.  The  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he 
traces  in  several  of  the  novels,  and  he  also  attributes  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Dickens,  and  Meredith,  a  good  deal  of 
Influence  on  Stevenson  as  a  writer.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  bring  out  very  clearly  how  much  Stevenson 
owed  to  certain  French  writers,  both  great  and  small ; 
these  were  the  poets  Charles  d*Orl6ans  and  Villon, 
the  critical  spirit  of  Montaigne,  and  the  works  of  Balzac, 
Baudelaire,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Stevenson  hated  Zola ; 
indeed,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  a  chapter  of  Du- 
mas ptrc  for  all  Zola^s  bag  of  tricks—flction  suffering 
from  smallpox,  he  called  it !  After  the  death  of  Dumas, 
he  regarded  Alphonse  Daudet  as  incontestably  the  first 
of  French  romance  writers,  and  he  also  appreciated  the 
genius  of  Bourget  and  Loti.  M.  Bonet-Maury  divides 
Stevenson's  romances  into  three  groups — those  which 
portray  the  manners  of  certain  social  classes;  those 
which  analyze  certain  curious  psychological  states; 
and  thirdly,  the  romances  of  love,  properly  so-called. 

PIERRE  LOTI  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  second  September  number  M.  Pierre  Loti  con- 
tinues his  remarkable  travel  articles  on  India.  It  is  an 
extraordinarily  rich  and  splendid  style  which  M.  Loti 
brings  to  the  description  of  the  mingled  wonders  and 
horrors  of  India's  ancient  faiths.  In  this  article,  t«oo, 
he  describes  his  visit  to  Pondicherfy,  which  naturally 
awakens  in  his  loyal  French  heart  very  mingled  feel- 
ings. When  Loti  was  ten  years  old  an  aged  great-aunt 
once  spoke  to  him  of  a  friend  she  had  had  long  ago  in 
Pondicherry,  and  read  to  the  little  boy  a  passage  from 
one  of  her  letters, — dated  even  then  half  a  century  back, 
— in  which  there  was  much  talk  of  palm  trees  and  pa- 
godas. So  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  melancholy  that 
he  arrived  at  this  little,  old,  dying  town,  the  grave  of 
so  many  splendid  hopes.  It  must  all  the  same  l)e  an  in- 
tensely interesting  place.  There  are  several  French 
families  there  who  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  old 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  to  which 
their  furniture  and  their  clocks  belong. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  lie  mentioned  the  continua- 
tion of  M.  Sorel's  series  on  the  **  Peace  of  Amiens ; "  M. 
Prinz  on  the  collectivist  tendency;  and  M.  Charles 
Benoist  on  production,  wages,  and  agreements  in  coal 
mine& 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Aetme  de  Paris  for  September  opens  with  a 
ftacinating  natural  history  article,  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  *' Pirate  Insects,''  by  M.  Berthelot. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  PROBLEM. 

Babot  Attacks  the  difficult  question  of  what  he 


calls  the  Antarctic  problem.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole  have  defied  every  effort 
made  by  man  to  penetrate  their  icy  fortresses.  This  is 
even  truer  of  the  South  Pole  than  of  the  North  Pok, 
for  more  than  one  explorer  can  congratulate  himself  cm 
having  very  nearly  reached  the  North  Pole ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  map  where  the  South  Pole  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  still  shows  a  large  blank  space.  CurioQAly 
enough,  the  problem  excites  the  most  interest  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Grermany,  and  in  the  summer  of  1901  the 
Discovery  and  the  Gauss  left  Europe  bound  for  the 
South  Pole,  while  a  few  weeks  later  a  third  expedition, 
commanded  by  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  also  set  forth 
on  the  same  enterprise.  The  French  writer  points  out 
that  this  ardent  research  of  what  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  explorers  of  the  Christian  era  may  well  be  called 
the  twentieth-century  crusade,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
civilized  nation,  save  France,  which  has  not  made  a 
more  or  less  determined  effort  to  solve  the  tantalising 
problem. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  RUSSIA. 

Has  Russia  a  typical  music  of  her  own  f  Yes,  says  M. 
A.  Bruneau,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  to  find  out  whether  this  was  indeed  the  case. 
We  are  not  told  with  what  object  this  inquiry  was  set 
afoot,  but  the  results  are  not  without  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  the  **  heavenly  maid."  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Russian  composer,  Nikon,  reformed  the 
Greek  liturgy,  and  CJiused  the  organ  to  give  way,  in 
orthodox  churches,  to  the  human  voice.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  he  was  succeeded  by  several  re- 
markable composers,  but  they,  one  and  all,  devoted 
their  talents  to  Church  music.  Then,  early  in  the  last 
century,  Titow  wrote  several  operas,  some  of  which  ate 
still  popular;  but  not  till  thirty  years  later  did  a 
Russian  composer  arise  whose  fame  penetrated  beyond 
his  native  country.  Michael  Glinka  did  for  Russian 
music  what  Shakespeare  did  for  Knglish  literature; 
he  gathered  up  all  the  liest  work  of  the  composers  of 
the  past^,  conflmiing  the  popularity  of  several  airs 
which  have  l)een  sung  by  the  Russian  peasantry  daring 
immemorial  ages,  for  it  should  not  be  ignored  that 
Russia  has  long  had  a  folk  music  of  her  own,  much  as 
other  countries  have  a  folk  lore  of  their  own.  At  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  French  critic,  the  lead- 
ing Russian  composer  is  Rimsky  Corsakow,  who  has 
composed  several  operas,  and  who  himself  oondiicted 
the  first  performance  of  his  greatest,  *'  Antar,**  during 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1889.  M.  Bruneau  notes  with 
approval  that  Russian  composers  do  not  seek  their 
libretti  among  their  friends,  or  among  those  writers 
who  reganl  the  wonls  of  an  opera  as  of  little  oon- 
seciuence ;  instead,  they  seek  for  inspiration  among  the 
works  of  the  great  writers ;  thus,  Gogol  has  inspired 
more  than  one  opera,  and  Pouchkine  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  Russian  com  looser. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  two  long  installments  of 
Madame  de  R^musat's  letters  from  her  provincial  home, 
written  from  1815  to  1817,  and  which  scarce  poHns 
enough  interest  to  have  l>een  worthy  of  publication ;  of 
an  historical  paper  setting  forth  the  oft>told  tale  of 
Ix>uis  XIV. *s  infatuation  for  Madame  de  Montespan; 
and  an  anonymous  attack  on  the  red-tapeism  wUch 
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makes  France^s  distant  colonies  compare  so  unfavor- 
ably with  those  which  go  to  compose  Greater  Britain. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  Noiivellc  JRcvuc,  M.  Raquini  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  new  system  of  public  education  now  being 
tried  in  Italy,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  modelled  on 
that  of  modem  France.  He  gives  some  curious  details 
concerning  salaries.  Many  university  professors  receive 
a  total  income  of  something  like  $750  a  year,  rising,  when 
old  age  is  reached,  to  $1,200.  This  scale  applies  only  to 
the  teachers  at  the  great  universities.  A  master  at  an 
ordinary  public  school  or  LycH  considers  himself  very 
fortunate  when,  after  twenty-five  years'  work,  he 
can  earn  as  much  as  $600  a  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  education  is  in  Italy  absolutely  obligatory,  few  of 
the  Italian  poor,  especially  in  southern  Italy,  can  yet 
read  or  write.  Each  parish  is  allowed  to  *^  run  '*  its  own 
school  as  it  fancies.  In  Umbria  one  unfortunate  school- 
master with  a  total  salary  of  $100  a  year  was  supposed 
to  manage  three  parish  schools.  In  another  populous 
little  town  the  teaching  of  190  children  is  confided  to  one 
harassed  individual. 

SYNDICATES  AND  TRUSTS. 

M.  Arthur  Raffalovich  contributes  to  the  first  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Nouvelle  Rcfvue  a  paper  on  the 
very  timely  subject  of  syndicates  and  trusts.  It  is  a 
brief,  well-written  account  of  the  present  position  of 
this  movement  for  the  concentration  of  industry,  which 
has  attained  such  enormous  proportions  in  the  last  few 
years.  M.  Raffalovich  observes  that  the  present  de- 
velopment coincides  with  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  which  followed  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  the  outburst  of  speculation  which  then  seized 
upon  the  great  American  financiers,  though  it  left  the 
simple  public  relatively  cold.  As  regards  what  may  be 
called  the  ethics  of  the  trust  movement,  M.  Raffalovich 
has  no  special  remedies  to  suggest  in  order  to  mitigate 
its  ill  effects  in  a  social  sense.  In  practice  it  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  shareholders  who  do  benefit,  but  the  financial 
go-betweens,  who  succeed  in  effecting  the  sales  of  indi- 
vidual businesses  to  tiie  trust  or  the  syndicate ;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  fatal  law  of  the  trust  movement 
that  every  such  organization  should  be  over-capitalized. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  hails  with  satis- 
faction the  success  of  the  Brussels  convention  on  sugar 
bounties,  and  he  appears  to  have  a  wholesale  dislike  to 
trade  bounties  bestowed  by  the  state  in  any  form,  for 
he  is  well  aware  how  greatly  these  artificial  restrictions 
assist  the  operation  of  trusts  and  syndicates. 


LA  REVUE. 

DR.  S.  BERNHEIM,  as  the  head  of  '*L'(Euvrede  la 
Tuberculose  Humaiue,"  writes  forXrt  Revue  a 
lengthy  article  on  tuberculosis  and  how  to  insure 
against  it.  Every  year  at  least  150,000  consumptives 
die  in  France ;  rec^jnt  statistics  prove  that  200,000  is 
nearer  the  mark.  For  each  tuberculous  person  dead 
there  are  three  living ;  of  these  600,000,  it  is  estimated 
that  300,000  are  needy.  In  Paris  the  evil  is  worse  than 
in  the  pro\inces.  And,  whereas  tuberculosis  is  in- 
creasing in  France,  it  is  decreasing  in  England  and 
Germany.  Out  of  1,000,000  there  were,  in  1899,  in  Russia 
over  4^000  deaths ;  in  France,  3,000 ;  in  Germany,  2,000 ; 
and  in  England  and  Scotland,  2,000.    These  are  from 


pulmonary  consumption  alone.  Dr.  Bemheim  then 
gives  many  details  of  the  German  system  of  combating 
consumption.  Grermany  now  possesses  82  popular  san- 
atoria, which  can  hold  20,000  poor  consumptives.  The 
sick  and  old  age  insurance  funds  have  favored  in  every 
way  the  building  of  sanatoria.  Dr.  Bemheim  argues 
that  what  has  been  so  successful  in  Grermany  might  be 
made  to  succeed  in  France.  The  machinery  of  provi- 
dent societies  is  already  to  hand.  Provision  would  be 
needed  for  30,000  consumptives, — that  is,  60  sanatoria, 
of  150  beds  each.  Every  sanatorium  would  cost  $100,- 
000.  The  initial  outlay  of  $5,000,000  is  only  the  sum 
which  Dr.  Bernheim  t^lls  the  mutual  assistance  socie- 
ties they  are  at  present  spending  so  fruitlessly,  without 
real  benefit  to  the  sick,  whose  ever-increasing  numbers 
alarm  them. 

THE  OBSCURE  HISTORY  OF  MONTE  CARLO. 

M.  Groldorp,  writing  on  Monte  Carlo  and  how  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  tells  a  curious  story  of  how  in 
thirty  years  vice  has  transformed  a  village  of  600  souls 
into  a  principality  of  20,000,  the  richest  and  most  at- 
tractive in  the  world. 

The  $5,000,000  revenue  of  the  Casino  pays  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  principality,  affords  the  prince  a  hand- 
some income,  and  pays  the  costly  persminel  and  the 
enormous  interest  to  the  shareholders. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Changeur  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Madame 
de  Saint-Balmon,  a  truly  remarkable  and  admirable 
woman,  though  some  of  her  exploits,  he  admits,  may  be 
partly  legendary.  At  any  rate,  to  her  Louis  XIII.  of- 
fered the  command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 

M.  Pottier  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the  pro- 
telariat  in  the  theatrical  and  concert  world. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Deutsche  Revue  opens  with  an  article  by  Lieut.- 
Gren.  Z.  D.  Metzler  upon  the  armed  peace  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  disarmament  question.  He  goes  over 
much  of  the  ground,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  as  to  the 
huge  cost  of  moving  and  feeding  the  colossal  armies  of 
modern  Europe.  If,  for  instance,  the  whole  4,880,000 
men  of  the  German  army  were  mobilized,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  work  out  at  about  $6,250,000  a  day. 
Add  to  this  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  commerce 
which  would  be  an  inevitable  result,  and  we  have  the 
chief  cause  of  continued  peace  in  Europe.  An  appeal 
to  arms  would  now  involve  such  fearful  consequences 
that  statesmen  are  more  and  more  loath  to  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war.  Greneral  Metzler  points  out  that  we  have 
had  continued  wars  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
wars  of  a  sort  which  will  always  occur,  and  which,  in 
his  opinion,  no  arbitration  court  can  help  to  avoid. 
There  are  wars  in  which  one  side  is  very  much  superior 
to  the  other,  and,  seizing  an  opportune  moment,  decides 
to  attack  in  order  to  increase  its  territory.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  South  African  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  wars,  although  in  the  latter  case  many  would 
deny  the  fact  that  America  felt  herself  very  much 
stronger  than  Spain.  The  event  proved  she  was,  bat 
beforehand  it  was  surely  in  doubt. 

M.  von  Brandt  gives  a  short  appreciation  of  CeoQ 
Rhodes.  He  points  out  that  Rhodes  made  money  not 
for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  but  because  it  enabled  him  to 
strive  toward  his  goal— the  extension  of  Brltida^  t<q&8^  ^Ok 
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South  Africa.  He  ))egan  with  nothiiif;;,  and  presented 
his  fatherland  with  a  territory  five  times  as  large  as  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  completes  it«  twenty-eighth 
volume  with  this  number,  and  intends  having,  as  one  of 
its  chief  features  during  its  twenty -ninth  year,  a  novel 
entitled  **Refugium  Peccatorum,"  by  Ossip  Schubin. 
Georg  Grerland  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  eruption 
of  Mont  Pel6e  in  Martinique.  Ho  treats  the  subject 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  gives  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  Mont  Pel6e  is  covere<l  with  luxuri- 
ous growth,  and  it  is  the  wonderful  fruitf  ulncss  of  these 
islands  which  induces  such  coniiwiratively  large  num- 
bers to  reside  there ;  to  live  in  such  a  volcano-strewn 
land  seems,  otherwise,  quite  foolhardy.  August  Four- 
nier  writes  uikju  Marie  Louise  and  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, and  Alfrwl  Thumb  ui)on  the  old  Persian  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  development  of  mankind  is,  he 
says,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  scientific  rejsearch  ;  and 
Grotefend,  by  his  rt\searches  amongst  the  inscriptions 
of  old  Persia,  has  done  very  much  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  human  race. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZIXES. 

THE  most  attractive  article  in  the  current  Elsevier 
is  that  on  the  art  of  printing  on  cretonne  and 
other  stuffs.  Both  animals  and  man  have  experienced 
the  necessity  or  desire  of  decorating  themselves,  as  the 
writer  points  out  in  the  opening  lines,  and  man  has  had 
recourse  to  coloring,  or  to  designs  affixed  in  some  way  or 
other  to  plain  cloths.  Colored  decorations  on  cloth  were 
brought  to  Holland  by  Portuguese  navigators  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Dut<:h  set  to  work  to  copy  them  ; 
in  England,  similar  attempt-s  were  made  about  the  same 
time ;  and  in  1631,  under  Charles  IL— which  is  probably 
a  misprint  for  Charles  I.— a  patent  wtis  granted  for  *'  The 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Affixing  Wool,  Silk  and  Other  Ma- 
terials of  Divers  Colours  on  Linen,  Silk  or  Other  Ce- 
ments ;  to  Make  Them  Useful  for  Hangings,  etc."  In 
1720,  the  wearing  of  these  printed  stuffs  was  forbidden. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  the 
article,  both  historical  and  technical,  and  several  designs 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.  There  is  a  great  liking 
nowadays  to  learn  '*  how  it  is  done  "  in  respect  of  every- 
thing, so  this  article  will  be  welcome.  Among  the  other 
contents  of  this  magazine  is  a  description  of  a  stay  in 
the  Berkel  district,  which  forms  pleasant  reading,  but 
oontains  nothing  remarkable,  and  is  illustrated  with 
the  usual  country  scenes.  The  art  contributions  are  in 
evidence  again,  while  a  story  and  the  monthly  chats 
make  up  the  list  for  this  month. 

Woord  en  Becld  has  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  coal 
mine,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Oppenoorth  and 
another  better-known  contributor,  Mr.  Krabbe.  The 
illustrations  show  us  the  tsrpe  of  miners,  the  boring  of 
a  passage,  and  other  incidents  in  coal  mining.  The 
writers  give  us  a  good  description,  with  historical  data. 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  with  a  char- 
acter sketch,  makes  us  better  acquainted  with  a  prom- 
inent man  in  Holland ;  there  is  another  descriptive 
sketch, — this  time  of  a  country  district,— a  play,  music, 
and  an  installment  of  a  novel  as  a  monthly  supplement. 

Passing  the  novel  of  Aogusta  de  Wit,  previously 
noticed,  the  first  contribation  is  **  Poetry  and  Labor," 
based  on  a  Grerman  book  called  *' Labor  and  Rhythm." 
The  origin  of  poetry  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  believing  that  it 


came  into  existence  with  the  ()erformance  of  tasks 
which  were  not  pleasurable  ones,  and  these  tasks  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  '*work."  To  cheer  the 
weary  hours  of  labor  the  workers  sang,  keeping  time 
with  the  movement  of  their  handti  or  the  strokes  of  the 
primitive  tools  or  machines.  The  woman  at  the  spin- 
ning wheel,  the  Chinese  tea-pickers,  and  numerous 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  their  songs  or 
rhymes  to  accompany  the  movements  they  or  their  im- 
plements make  as  the  task  is  performed.  The  work 
seems  to  be  done  more  easily  when  a  song  accompanies 
it,  and  this  may  well  suggest  that  labor  created  poetiy. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Niwva  AntuUKjla  follows  up  the  agitation 
against  the  white  slave  traffic,  which  it  courage- 
ously initiated  some  mouths  ago,  by  an  excellent  rimani 
from  the  pen  of  Marquis  Paulucci  de  Calboli,  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  international  congress,  held 
in  Paris  last  July,  at  which  sixteen  countries  were  rep- 
resented, and  also  of  the  progress  made  by  the  move- 
ment throughout  Italy  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
gratifying  to  record  that  every  section  of  the  nation, 
— Catholic  and  Protestant,  Liberal  and  Socialist,— 
has  joined  in  the  movement,  the  need  for  action  being 
emphasized  by  the  geographical  position  of  Italy,  from 
whase  ports  girls  may  be  shipped  with  deplorable  facil- 
ity to  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Tunis,  and  other  haonts 
of  vice.  Very  much  requires  to  be  done  before  the 
traffic  can  be  suppressed :  but  at  least,  as  Marqais 
Paulucci  rejoices,  the  conspiracy  of  silence  which 
hitherto  has  enveloped  the  subject  has  been  broken 
down,  and  that^  in  itself,  is  a  great  step  toward  moral 
reform. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  just  spread  into 
Italy,  thanks  to  the  recent  translation  into  Italian  of 
his  ''  War  of  the  Worlds."  Both  the  Nuova  AntoJoQia 
and  the  Nuova  Parola  for  September  publish  laudatory 
notices  of  his  work,  together  with  his  portrait,  and  hail 
him  as  the  creator  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  fiction. 
The  leader  of  modern  thought  to  whom  the  Ntiova 
Parola  devotes  its  monthly  biographical  sketch  is  Mrs. 
Besant,  whose  life  is  described  at  length  and  with  much 
enthusiasm.  It  is  curious,  in  a  paper  otherwise  ac- 
curate, to  find  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  all  men, 
spoken  of  throughout  as  '*Lord  Bradlaugh." 

The  Clvilta  CattoUca  (September  20),  taking  as  its 
theme  the  priceless  astronomical  instruments  which 
Count  Waldersee  was  pleased  to  transfer  from  Peking 
to  Potsdam  as  part  of  his  country's  war-booty,  gives  a 
long  account  of  a.stronomy  as  practiced  by  the  Chinese, 
pointing  out  that  they  already  possessed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  instruments  which  were  not  made  in  Europe  be> 
fore  the  sixteenth.  It  was  the  Jesuits'  well-known 
superiority  as  a.stronomers  which  first  secured  for  them 
in  China  the  consideration  they  enjoyed  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  erection  of  a  new  statue  of  St.  Francis  on  the 
picturesque  hillside  of  La  Verna  inspires  the  Rassegna 
Nazionalc  to  devote  two  articles  to  the  Saint  of  Assiai 
(September  1  and  15).  G.  Grabinski  begins  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  life  of  Montalembert,  specially  interesting 
at  the  present  moment  aa  showing  how  the  f?atihollB 
party  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  secured  the  right 
of  freedom  of  education  of  which  the  authoritfei  to^aj 
have  just  deprived  them. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

IN  the  department  of  history  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  season's  publications  is  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Struggle  for  a  Continent,"  edited  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Francis   Parkman  by  Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.D. 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  It  is  possible  to  compile 
from  Parkman's  works  an  almost  continuous  account 
of  the  efforts  of  France  and  England  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  American  Continent,  beginning  with  the 
colonization  of  Florida  by  the  Huguenots  in  1502,  and 
ending  with  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1750.    The  editor  has 
wisely  retained  the  language  of  the  original,  excepting 
in  those  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  supply  connect- 
ing links  between  successive  historical  episodes.    Thus, 
the  book  represents  not  only  a  succinct  narrative  of 
early  American  history,  but  preserves  the  literary  form 
of  writings  which,  reg;arded  purely  as  literature,  are  un- 
rivalled among  the  works  of  American  historians.    The 
complete  works  of  Parkman  are  in  thirteen  volumes, 
but  they  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 
In  this  one  volume  are  included  the  more  important  and 
picturesque  passages  selected  from  the  entire  series, 
and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  get  the  historian's  point  of 
view  almost  as  clearly  as  by  the  perusal  of  the  entire  set. 
The  greater  part  of  the  period  preempted  by  the  his- 
torian Parkman  is  also  covered  by  the  new  volume  of 
John  Fiske,  **New  France  and  New  England  "  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).    This  book  was  left  by  Mr.  Fiske 
at  his  death  in  manuscript.    The  third  chapter,  en- 
titled "The  Lords  of  Acadia — Later  History  of  Cham- 
plain,"  has  been  completed  in  accordance  with    Mr. 
Fiske's  own  memoranda  indicating  what  incidents  he 
proposed  to  include.    The  other  chapters  of  the  book 
were  in  the  form  of  carefully  prepared  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  the  Ix)well  Institute  in  Boston  during  the 
last  winter  of  the  author's  life.    The  work  of  the  ed- 
itors in  preparing  these  chapters  for  the  press  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  making  of  side-notes  and  annota- 
tions calling  attention  to   authorities.    This   volume 
completes  the  series  of  historical  studies  projected  by 
Mr.  Fiske  many  years  ago,  which  have  covered  the 
whole  story  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
colonies  from  the  discovery  of  America  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  no- 
table qualities  of  style  which  have  made  Mr.  Fiske's 
books  the  most  popular  among  recently  published  his- 
tories of  America  are  present  in  this  posthumous  vol- 
ume. 

A  subject  of  such  obvious  interest  that  we  wonder  it 
has  not  sooner  been  treated  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton  for  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Private  Soldier  Under  Washington"  (Scribners).  The 
actual  daily  life  of  the  private  soldier  in  our  Revolution- 
ary armies  can  only  be  understood  after  a  most  pains- 
taking search  of  military  reports,  letters,  and  other  con- 
temporaneous documents.  Mr.  Bolton  has  performed 
this  laborious  task  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  has 
afforded  the  reader  every  means  of  verifying  his  state- 
ments by  giving  the  names  of  the  authorities  who  saw 


the  conditions  or  events  described.  Pictures  of  ancient 
articles  of  equipment,  reproductions  made  from  plates, 
and  fac-similes  of  rare  posters  and  manuscripts  illus- 
trate the  book. 

"New  Amsterdam  and  Its  People"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume   of   exceptionally  thorough  social    and   topo- 
graphical studies  of  the  old  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island  under  early  Dutch  and  English  rule,  by  J.  H. 
Innes  (Scribners).    Much  attention  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Innes  to  the  character  of  the  early  i)opulation  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  it  may  surprise  many  readers  to 
learn  from  his  pages  that  within  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  the  colonization  of  the  place  there  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  town  representatives  of  every  country 
in  Europe  west  of  the  line  of  Slavonic  peoples,  although 
the  Dutch  greatly  predominated.    Says  Mr.  Innes  in 
his  preface :  "  About  the  only  type  which  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  meet  with  in  his  researches  is  the 
dunder-headed  Dutchman  of  fictitious  history  and  of 
historical  fiction,— the  embodiment  of  the  popular  idea 
of  the  Dut<;h  phlegmatic  temperament ;  a  marvelous 
compound  of  Captain  Bunsby  and  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pick- 
wick."   So  thoroughgoing  an  investigation  as  Mr.  Innes 
has  conducts  could  hardly  fail  to  dtspel  many  tradi- 
tions that  have  little  more  than  antiquity  to  sustain 
them.    But  in  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  some 
of  these  entertaining  bits  of  folk  lore,  the  reader  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great  fund  of  accurate  and  well-digested 
information  covering  all  the  operations  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  much  of  the  work  of 
their  immediate  successors.    The  illustrations  consist 
largely  of  old  maps,  plans,  reproductions  of  ancient 
plates,  and  a  few  views  of  modern  New  York  streets  by 
way  of  contrast. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Gren.  Edward  McCrady's  "His- 
tory of  South  Carolina"  (Macmillan)  completes  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  in  that  State  from  1T80  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  1783.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  South  Carolina  as  the  battle- 
field which  decided  the  destinies  of  all  the  thirteen 
colonies  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Revolution. 
No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  battles  were 
fought  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  during  that 
time,  and  it  was  the  author's  purpose  in  the  present 
volume  to  study  the  operations  in  South  Carolina  as 
part  of  the  general  British  campaign,  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  War  Office  in  London,  and  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  the  defeat  of  that  plan  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  whole  country.  As  his  work  was  written  from  the 
South  Carolina  point  of  view,  the  achievements  of  the 
partisan  leaders,— Sumpter,  Marion,  Pickens,  and  their 
followers,— naturally  have  a  large  place  in  the  story, 
while  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
history  of  Greneral  Greene's  campaign  in  the  South. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy's  *'  Political 
History  of  the  United  States,"  now  appearing  in  a  new 
edition  (New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  which  covers 
the  period  beginning  with  Madison's  administration 
and  ends  with  the  election  of  Jackson,  the  author  an- 
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nounces  two  conclusions  which  he  deeins  especially  im- 
portant: *'That  unwise  financial  legislation  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  dangerous  position  of  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  North  with  reference  to  the  negro 
prior  to  1830  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  South, 
the  greater  readiness  to  free  him  in  the  former  section 
having  been  due  to  the  fact  that  if  freed  he  would  live 
at  the  South/'  In  order  to  give  the  fact«  that  led  to 
these  conclusions  their  proper  setting,  Professor  Gordy 
has  recast  the  entire  volume,  thus  making  virtually  a 
new  book. 

A  little  book  that  should  interest  all  Americans,  and 
especially  all  Americans  of  Puritan  ancestry,  is  "Mil- 
ton's England/'  by  Mrs.  Kdwiii  I).  Mead  (Boston  :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.).  Mrs.  Mead  begins  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ijondon  into  which  Milton  was  born.  This 
is  followed  by  several  chapters  of  a  biographical  nature 
in  which  descriptions  of  localities  have  an  important 
part,  and  these,  in  turn,  by  detailed  accounts  of  various 
well-known  haunts  of  English  Puritans.  Mrs.  Mead 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  English  environment  of  the  Puritan  forefathers. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  *^The  South  and 
Her  History,"  by  David  Y.  Thomas,  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Rkview  of  Reviews,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Volumes  IV.  an<l  V.  of  the  '*  Publi- 
cations of  the  Mississipi)i  Historical  Society "  (Univer- 
sity, Mississippi :  Franklin  L.  Riley,  secretary  and 
treasurer)  have  recently  appeared.  These  volumes  in- 
clude contributions  to  military,  political,  religious,  and 
literary  histor>\  Many  of  the  monogrnphs  contain  much 
genealogical  and  biographical  material,  supplemented 
by  entertaining  reminiscences  of  pioneer  life  and  stories 
of  early  events  in  the  history  of  the  State.  There  is  a 
special  chapter  on  political  and  parliamentary  r»nitors 
and  oratory  in  Mississippi.  Volume  V.  is  a  valuable 
report  of  the  Historical  Commission  to  the  governor  of 
the  State,  representing  in  i»art  the  results  of  the  first 
systematic  effort-s  that  have  ever  been  made  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  historical  materials  relating  to  MisHis- 
sippi. 

In  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Hi.s- 
torical  and  Political  Science  '*  (Hiiltimoru ;  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press)  is  presented  Mr.  George  L.  P.  RadclifTe's 
monograph  on  "Gov.  Thomas  H.  Ilicks  of  Maryland 
and  the  Civil  War."  The  importance  of  Maryland 
in  the  political  struggle  imme<liately  preceding  the 
Civil  War  was  due,  to  a  great  extents  to  her  geographical 
position.  It  cause<l  the  course  of  event*  in  that  State  t^) 
be  anxiously  watche<l,  gave  great  prominence  to  the 
governor  of  the  State,  and  drew  unusual  attention  to 
his  struggle  with  the  so-called  **Rel)el  Legislature." 
Mr.  RadclifTe  has  based  his  account-s  on  contemporary 
newspapers,  private  correspondence,  and  State  publica- 
tions. 

In  the  same  series  Prof.  William  E.  Martin  contril>- 
utes  a  paper  on  "  Internal  Improvements  in  Alaliama." 
The  author  traces  the  development  of  the  public  high- 
ways of  Alabama,  and  point-s  out  their  influence  upon 
immigration  and  settlement.  He  indicates  briefly  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government  in  improving 
riven  and  harbors  and  in  aiding  the  construction  of 
railroada,  and  discusses  the  policy  of  the  State  res()ectr 
ald  to  such  works. 

iJohna  Hopkins  contribution  U}  histor>'  Is  Mr. 

Harry*B  paper  on  *'The  Maryland  (^on- 

*  Thia  monograph  deals  with  an  agita- 


tion in  Mar>iand  which  resulted  in  the  call  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  known  as  the  "  Reform  Convention 
of  1850."  Mr.  Harry  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
constitutional  experiment,  giving  the  history  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1850  and  analyzing  the  constitution  which  it 
gave  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  their  ratification  or 
rejection. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  character  and  career  of  Daniel 
Webster  will  ever  cease  to  l>e  intensely  interesting  to 
American  youth.  From  time  to  time  short  biographies 
of  Weljster  appear,  few  of  which  pretend  to  be  more 
than  convenient  summaries  of  authoritative  works 
which  were  written  within  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
A  brilliant  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  illustrated  life 
of  Daniel  Welwter,  by  John  Hach  McMaster  (Centur}' 
Company),  portions  of  which  have  been  published  dur^ 
ing  the  past  thrive  years  in  the  pages  of  the  Cc7Uury 
Magazine.  In  its  completed  form  this  life  of  Webster  has 
many  points  of  excellence  which  we  think  will  cause  it 
to  be  preferred  to  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  popular  "  lives" 
that  have  preceiled  it.  ProffssorMciMaster's  lon^-oon- 
tinued  researches  in  the  sources  of  American  political 
and  social  history  have  qualified  him  in  a  marked  de- 
gree for  the  successful  iK^rformance  of  such  a  task  as 
the  portrayal  of  a  central  political  figure  like  Webster, 
whose  political  caretT  was  rt»lated  so  closely  to  the  slavery 
agitatiun  culminating  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  reader  will  find,  however,  that  while  special  atten- 
tion has  ])een  given  to  Webster's  political  career,  theper^ 
sonal  side  of  his  life  has  by  no  means  been  neglected.  In 
fact>  th*^  whole  treatment  of  Webster's  personality  is 
singularly  well  iulax)ted  to  the  wants  of  the  youthful 
Ameriuin  appi*oacIiing  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
The  illustrations, — partly  drawings,  jmrtly  reproduc- 
tions of  old  (Niintings,  are  extremely  interesting. 

Although  many  lives  of  Daniel  Boone  have  been  pub- 
lishe<l,  there  is  only  one  library  in  the  United  States 
which  contains  the  materials  for  an  exhaustive  bi- 
ography of  the  famous  Kentucky  pioneer.  The  late  Dr. 
Lyman  C.  Drajier,  of  Wisconsin,  si)ent  a  whole  life-time 
in  gathering  materials  for  such  a  work,  but  he  died  be- 
fore his  manuscript  had  mivanced  beyond  a  few  chap- 
ters. All  his  materials  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  and  from  them  the 
secnttary  of  that  society,  Mr.  Reul)en  Grold  Thwaites, 
has  written  a  life  of  Botme  for  Appleton's  '*Life  His- 
tories." M r.  Thwaites  is  not  disiM)sed  to  claim  for  Boone 
all  that  his  many  admirers  have  attributed  to  him  in 
years  past.  He  does  not  even  hail  Boone  as  the  founder 
of  Kentucky :  <loes  not  regiinl  Boone*s  ser>ice8  in  de- 
fense of  the  West  during  nearlj'  a  half-century  of  border 
warfare  as  comiMiniblc  to  those  of  George  Rogers  Clark 
or  Benjamin  I^)gan.  As  a  commonwealth  builder, 
Boone  was  suri)as.sed  by  several.  * '  Nevertheless,  Boone^s 
picturtssciue  career  posses.<es  a  romantic  and  even  pa- 
thetic interest  that  can  never  fail  to  chann  the  student 
of  history.  He  was  great  iis  a  hunter,  explorer,  sur^ 
veyor,  and  land  pilot:  probably  he  found  few  equals  as 
a  rifleman  ;  no  man  on  the  >N>rder  knew  Indians  more 
tlionmghly,  or  fought  them  more  skillfully,  than  he ;  his 
life  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  perilous  adventures.** 

The  late  John  G.  Nicolay's  '^  Short  Life  of  Abraham 
Li nc(»hr- (Century  Comi)any)  is  an  admirable  one^vol- 
ume  condeiiH«ition  of  the  elalK)rate  ''Abraham  Lincoln : 
A  History"  of  Messrs.  Xicolay  and  Hay.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  Mr.  Xicolay  was  able  to  complete  his  editorial 
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work  on  this  volume  shortly  before  his  death.  Hb 
seems  to  have  included  in  it  all  the  essential  facts  of 
Lincoln's  Ufe,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  the 
book  is  an  abridgment  of  the  ten-volume  history. 

"Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends,  and  Books,**  by  Annie 
Russell  Marble  (Crowell),  while  not  strictly  a  new  biog- 
raphy of  the  naturalist  and  recluse,  still  presents  a 
striking  picture  of  Thoreau's  personality  considered  in 
relation  to  his  environment.  The  book  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  character  sketch,  rather  than  a  formal  life  his- 
tory. 

Two  of  the  recent  volumes  in  the  **  English  Men  of 
Letters"  series  (Macmillan)  are  "John  Ruskin,**  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  **  Tennyson,**  by  Sir  Alfred  Ly- 
all.  In  his  introductory  estimate  of  Ruskin  as  a  man 
of  letters,  Mr.  Harrison  makes  the  striking  assertion, 
which  probably  cannot  be  successfully  controverted, 
that  '^  The  writer  of  the  Victorian  era  who  poured  forth 
the  greatest  mass  of  literature  upon  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  about  whom  most  was  written  in  his 
own  lifetime  in  Europe  and  in  America,  who  in  the 
English-speaking  world  left  the  most  direct  and  most 
visible  imprint  of  his  tastes  and  thoughts,— was  John 
Ruskin.**  Both  the  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  volumes  in 
this  excellent  series  meet  the  demand  for  brief,  reliable, 
and  well-written  sketches  of  two  of  the  great  English 
writers  of  the  last  half -century. 

The  first  English  woman  to  have  a  place  in  this  "  Bng^ 
lish  Men  of  Letters**  series  is  ** George  Eliot,**  whose 
life  has  been  written  by  Leslie  Stephen  in  a  compact 
sketch  of  300  pages.  Two  other  recent  volumes  in  the 
same  series  are  "  William  Hazlitt,**  by  Augustine  Bir- 
n»ll,  and  "Matthew  Arnold,**  by  Herbert  W.  Paul. 

In  a  new  book  on  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  His  Life  and 
Art,**  by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  (Jower,  F.S.A.  (Mac- 
millan), will  be  found  not  only  an  authoritative  sketch 
of  the  artistes  career,  but  a  rather  remarkable  series  of 
half-tone  reproductions  from  his  most  famous  works. 
As  these  illuHtrations  are  in  many  instances  made  from 
photographs  taken  of  Reynolds*  pictures  in  private  gal- 
leries throughout  England,  their  collection  in  this 
volume  is  a  matter  to  be  noted  by  all  admirers  and 
students  of  Reynolds*  masterpieces. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  wan  an  artist  in  whom  the 
American  public  has  always  felt  a  peculiar  interest  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  his  paintings  that  have 
found  their  way  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  may 
partly  account  for  the  fact  tliat  much  of  the  best  writ- 
ing about  Millet  and  his  work  lias  appeared  in  Ameri- 
can publications.  The  latest  life  of  the  painter  (Mac- 
millan) is  the  work  of  an  Englishwoman,  Julia  Cart- 
wright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  This  writer  has  made  thor- 
ough researches  whicli  have  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  letters  and  rec(>llectic»ns  that  have  come  from 
Ehiglish  and  American  pens  since  the  death  of  the  artist, 
and  in  many  respects  she  has  been  able  to  make  a  more 
complete  and  well-rounded  picture  of  the  man  than  has 
liefore  been  presented  in  English.  Several  excellent 
photogravure  reproductions  from  Millet*s  most  famous 
paintings  accompany  the  text. 

"With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena**  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe,  naval  surgeon 
(New  York :  John  I^ane).  The  purpose  in  publishing 
these  memoirs  seenia  to  have  l)een  to  controvert  the 
arguments  made  by  PhiKlish  writers  in  support  of  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  commandant  of  St. 
Helena,  who  was  accused  by  Napoleon*s  friends  of  gross 
acta  of  cruelty.    The  statements  made  by  this  naval 


surgeon,  who  wae  on  the  island  from  June,  1817,  to 
September,  1911^  are  certainly  derogatory  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  commandants 

"Samuel  and  His  Age:  A  Study  in  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Israel,**  by  George  C.  M.  Douglas 
(New  York :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.),  represents  the 
work  of  the  school  of  higher  criticism,  so  called,  in 
England  and  America,  and  is  a  valuable  study  in  the 
history  and  sociology  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  first  biography  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  since  the 
work  of  Robertson  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  is  a  two- 
volume  life  by  Edward  Armstrong  (Macmillan).  This 
biography  is  necessarily  very  largely  a  history  of  the 
times,  and  the  author  has  not  adhered  in  all  cases  to 
the  methods  of  strictly  chronological  treatment,  pre- 
ferring to  treat  the  main  events  of  Charles  the  Fifth*s 
life  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  but  to  relegate  to 
separate  chapters  the  discussion  of  particular  phases  of 
policy  or  action. 

A  paper  in  the  ".Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science**  entitled  "The  Politi- 
cal Activities  of  Philip  Freneau,**  by  Samuel  E.  Forman 
(Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  is  an  attempt 
to  outline  the  career  of  Freneau  as  a  politician  and  pub- 
licist. The  writer  has  approached  his  task  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness,  and  believes  that  the  facts  of  Freneau*s  life, 
—far  from  Justifjring  the  contemptuous  epithets  that 
historians  have  usually  bestowed  on  him,— should  really 
inspire  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to 
Farragut**  (Scribners)  Jessie  Peabody  Frothingham 
sketches  the  careers  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Admiral 
Tromp,  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  Marshal  de  Tourville, 
Vice- Admiral  Salnt-Tropez,  Vice-Admiral  Paul  Jones, 
Lord  Nelson,  and  Admiral  Farragut.  Some  of  these 
names  are  not  familiar,  perhaps,  to  American  youth, 
but  two  of  the  eight,  it  will  be  noted,  can  be  claimed  by 
America,  and  the  English  sea  fighters  Drake  and  Nel- 
son are  almost  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  'Paul 
Jones  and  Farragut.  There  is  enough  of  adventure  in 
the  lives  of  these  worthies  to  make  up  a  thick  volume 
of  thrilling  sea  tales. 

In  "Naval  Heroes  of  Holland**  (Abbey  PressX  Mr.  J. 
A.  Mets  traces  the  careers  of  Van  Heemskerk,  Hein, 
Tromp,  and  De  Ruyter. 

BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman*s  observations  in 
European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Central  Asia  are  included  in  a  substantial  volume  en 
titled  "All  the  Russias**  (Scribners).  During  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Norman  has  made  no  less  than  four  Jour- 
neys in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  one  of  which  was 
of  nearly  20,000  miles.  He  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  some  time,  made  visits  to  other  principal  cities,  and 
traveled  in  Siberia  as  far  as  Vladivostok  and  Lake 
Baikal,  and  in  Central  Asia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Kashgar.  The  present  volume  is  a  rapid  journalistic  re- 
view of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  contemporary 
Russia,  with  especial  reference  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  and  the  possibility  of  closer  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  The  book  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  series  of  articles  recently  published  in 
Scribn^jf's  MoQcusine,  but  the  completed  volume  repre- 
sents a  great  expansion  of  scope.  Mr.  Norman  has  in- 
cluded an  important  chapter  on  "  M.  de  Witte  and  His 
PoUoy,"  another  on  "  Russian  Finance,  Comm6roe^  and. 
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Industryi"  and  a  full  discussion  of  Russia's  international 
relations.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Norman's  book  is  the  fullest 
presentation  of  the  subject  thus  far  attempted  in  Eng- 
lish. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Spectator,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith Townsend,  has  written  a  volume  entitled  ^'Asia 
and  Europe''  (Putnams),  presenting  the  conclusions 
formed  in  a  long  life  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  subject. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  describe  the  inherent  differ- 
ences between  Europe  and  Asia  which,  in  his  opinion, 
forbid  a  permanent  conquest  of  either  continent  by  the 
other.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  author,  while 
be  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  possible  influence  of  Amer- 
ica upon  Asia,  makes  the  prediction  in  his  preface  that 
**  When  once  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  been  cut  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  farther  Asia  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  Asia  will  fill  a 
large  space  in  American  imaginations,  always  influ- 
enced by  the  spectacle  of  the  gigantic." 

Another  recent  book  dealing  with  ,the  same  general 
topic  is  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter's  little  volume  on  *'  The 
East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow  "  (Century  Company). 
Just  after  the  close  of  serious  hostilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  quelling  of  the  Boxer  insurrection  in 
China,  Bishop  Potter  made  a  visit  t-o  Ja^mn,  China,  In- 
dia, the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines.  In 
this  book,  which  records  the  impressions  produced  by 
that  journey.  Bishop  Potter  writes  of  the  present  con- 
ditions and  future  prospects  of  the  people  in  all  of 
these  countries,  dealing  especially  with  religion,  tradi- 
tion, class  prejudice,  method  of  living,  politics,  and 
general  development.  In  his  chapter  on  ''  The  Problem 
of  the  Philippines,"  Bishop  Potter  affirms  his  belief,  in 
regard  to  our  army  and  civil  servants  in  the  Philip- 
pines, that  the  standards  of  conduct  at  Manila  have 
been  quite  as  high  as  at  Washington  or  at  Boston. 

Every  returned  traveler  from  China  brings  new  tales 
of  that  mysterious,  half-explored  land.  The  latest  book 
of  this  sort  is  "  Through  Hidden  Shensi,"  by  Francis  H. 
Nichols  (Scribners).  This  volume  is  packed  with  in- 
formation about  a  country  and  a  people  that  have  never 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  so-called  "civ- 
ilized ^  nations,  and  yet  are  w^ell  worthy  of  our  study. 
Mr.  Nichols  devotes  much  space  to  the  city  of  Sian, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  set  up  their  temporary  capital  during 
the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900. 

An  intimate  study  of  many  details  of  Chinese  life 
not  commonly  described  in  travel-books  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Edward  S.  Morse's  "  Glimpses  of  China  and 
Chinese  Homes"  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  The 
interiors  of  Chinese  houses ;  the  streets  of  Chinese  vil- 
lages, and  what  is  to  be  seen  in  them ;  Chinese  thea- 
ters and  Buddhist  temples ;  a  potters'  town  ;  a  soldiers' 
drill-room,  and  many  other  institutions  of  the  country, 
are  sketched  with  minute  fidelity. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Sparroy,  an  English  tutor  at  the  court  of 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  reigning  Sliah  of  Persia,  has 
written  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  life  there,  under 
the  title  of  "Persian  Children  of  the  Royal  Family" 
(New  York :  John  Lane).  The  characteristics  of  the 
popular  prince  in  whose  family  Mr.  Sparroy  served  are 
dearly  bronght  out  in  this  book,  and  the  descriptions 
of  Persian  customB  and  court  life  are  entertaining.  The 
book  is  supplied  with  more  than  forty  full-page  iUus- 
tmtlons,  all  reproductions  from  photographs. 

Selwd  with  the  desire  to  observe  for  himself  how  men 
Iftvad  and  thooi^t  fortj  centuries  ago,  Mr.  Herbert 


Vivian,  the  English  traveler,  recently  made  a  Journey 
to  the  center  of  Menelik's  kingdom  of  B^hiopiAy  and 
an  account  of  what  he  found  there  is  contained  in 
a  volume  entitled  ''Abyssinia:  Through  the  Lion- 
Land  to  the  Court  of  the  Lion  of  Judah'*  (Ix)ngmanft, 
Green  &  Co.).  Mr.  Vivian  disclaims  any  unusual 
hardships  or  dangers  on  this  expedition,  offering  to 
show  that  *^  anybody  who  possesses  average  health  and 
strength — ^a  lady  almost  as  easily  as  a  man — can  go 
through  the  big-game  country  and  visit  strange  African 
peoples  without  much  greater  danger  or  discomfort 
than  would  be  involved  in  cvcling  from  London  to 
Brighton." 

"Wayfarers  in  Italy,"  by  Katharine  Hooker  (Scrib- 
ners), states  tlie  impressions  formed  on  a  recent  Journey 
from  the  plains  of  Loinlmrdy,  through  Milan,  Florence, 
Home,  and  Abruzzi,  across  tl^e  Ai)ennines,  and  up|the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  Venice.  This  traveler  has 
sought  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the 
regions  visited  by  getting  otT  the  beaten  tracks  and  seek- 
ing the  unfretiuented  villages  and  country  districts  on 
either  side  of  the  course.  The  book  is  illustrated  tram 
photographs. 

A  great  fund  of  information  about  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der is  to  iKi  found  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Crockett's  volume  on 
"  The  Scott  Couutr>' "  (Macmillan).  The  reason  for  the 
title  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  although  Edin- 
burgh was  Scott's  birthplace,  and  his  home  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  professional  career,  the  Borderland 
was  the  region  with  which  his  life  was  most  closely 
associated,  and  which  he  has  himself  done  so  much  in 
his  works  to  make  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
region  covered  by  the  present  volume  is  the  triangle  in- 
cluded in  lines  drawn  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  Sol- 
way,  thence  northward  to  Tweedsmuir  and  Broughton, 
in  Peeblesshire,  and  again  to  the  east  back  to  the  ancient 
seaport  borough.  The  traditions  and  memories  of  this 
fascinating  region,  and  especially  its  associations  with 
the  life  and  works  of  Scott  himself  form  the  subjectr 
matter  of  Mr.  Crockett's  book.  The  pictures  are  numer- 
ous and  interesting.  Here  we  find  **01d  Mortality" 
himself,  and  others  of  Scott's  favorite  characters. 

**  London,  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous  Writers," 
edited  and  translated  by  P^stlier  Singleton  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.),  is  a  compilation  of  views  and  impressions  of  the 
British  metroiH)lis  as  recoitled  in  various  works  by  trav- 
elers, and  famous  native  and  foreign  writers.  In  her 
selection  of  these  materials  the  editor  has  restricted 
herself  almost  entirely  to  descriptions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Ijondon.  The  picturesque  features  of  the  city, 
and  those  that  apiK>al  (^i)ecially  to  the  artist*  have  been 
given  much  prominence.  From  this  point  of  Wew  even 
the  London  fog  has  its  apologists  and  eulogists. 

A  wonderfully  comi)act,  useful,  and  well-written 
handbook  is  *' France"  by  Pierre  Foncin.  edited  and 
tran.slated  by  II.  H.  Kane  (New  York:  International 
Publishing  Company).  This  book  was  written  especially 
for  foreigners,  and  follows  the  programme  of  the  Alli- 
ance Fran^aise,  an  association  which  devotes  itself  to 
encouraging  the  thorough  study  of  the  French  language 
and  literature,  and  to  spreading  abroad  accurate  and 
impartial  knowledge  of  France  and  her  people.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  else  can  be  found  so  good  a  description  of 
the  land  and  the  people  presented  in  so  few  pages. 

Bishop  Goodsell  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  written  some  pleasing  sketches  of  nattire,  supple- 
mented by  studies  of  human  character,  which  lie  has 
brought  together  under  the  title,  ''  Nature  and  Chano- 
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ter  at  Oranite  Bay"  (New  York :  Baton  &  Mains),  it 
being  understood  that  ** Granite  Bay"  is  the  name 
selected  to  stand  for  a  certain  nook  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

**New  England  and  Its  Neighbors"  (Macmillan)  is 
the  title  of  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  new  volume  of  pen- 
and-camera  pictures.  This  writer's  method  of  combin- 
ing authorship  and  photography  has  worked  out  so 
happily  in  his  descriptions  of  country  life  in  foreign 
lands  that  he  has  ventured  to  try  the  same  method 
nearer  home.  In  the  new  book  there  are  capital  de- 
scriptions of  '^ Midwinter  in  Valley  jTorge,"  "A  Ruin 
Beside  Lake  Champlain,"  *'The  Home  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,"  **  A  Historic  Town  in  Connecticut "  (Saybrook), 
"A  Jaunt  on  Long  Island,"  *' A  Canal-Boat  Voyage  on 
the  Hudson,"  and  various  other  scenes  and  incidents, 
all  of  which  serve  as  a  background,  or  setting,  for  Mr. 
Johnson's  clever  delineation  of  Yankee  traits  and  char- 
acteristics.   It  is  distinctively  a  book  of  rural  life. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  American  Eoonomio  As- 
sociation (Macmillan)  is  a  monograph  on  '*The  Negro 
in  Africa  and  America,"  by  Joseph  A.  TiUinghast. 
Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  this  study  are  brought  out  in  a  brief  introduction 
contributed  by  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  monograph  is  the  work  of  a  Southern 
white  man,  the  son  of  a  slaveholder,  who  has  pursued 
his  work  at  Cornell,  utilizing  for  the  purpose  a  library 
**the  nucleus  of  which  in  this  field  is  a  large  anti- 
slavery  collection."  As  a  first  step  toward  an  under- 
irtanding  of  negro  character,  Mr.  TiUinghast  has  at^ 
tempted  this  investigation  into  the  hereditary  infiuences, 
as  well  as  the  factor  of  environment,  which  have  entered 
into  the  negro's  history  both  in  Africa  and  in  America. 
The  negro  problem,  as  Mr.  Tillinghast  understands  it  is, 
**how  to  reduce  the  divergence  in  character  between 
the  white  and  black  populations."  In  this  monograph 
Mr.  Tillinghast  has  made  a  helpful  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  basic  conditions  of  which  this  **  prob- 
lem "  is  an  outgrowth. 

In  "  The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Ck>.) 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Betts  shows  how  the  standeml  of  living 
is  continually  rising  in  New  York  through  the  efforts  of 
the  crowded  population  of  frugal  and  industrious  poor. 
Mrs.  Betts  describes  the  attempts  made  by  churches, 
and  other  altruistic  organizations,  to  help  the  working 
people  in  maintaining  these  higher  standards  and  in 
reaching  out  in  many  directions  for  better  things.  The 
numerous  illustrations  made  from  photographs  of 
familiar  New  York  scenes  do  much  to  enforce  the  les- 
sons of  the  text. 

In  the  series  of  *^  Handbooks  of  American  Gtovem- 
meut"  (Macmillan)  Prof.  William  C.  Morey  contrib- 
utes a  compact  little  volume  on  **  The  Gtovemment  of 
New  York :  Its  History  and  Administration."  Dr. 
Morey's  survey  includes  the  historical  growth,  the 
structural  features,  and  the  administrative  work  of  the 


State  government.  In  the  third  section,— in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  government's  work, — Dr.  Morey  endeavors  to 
counteract  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  government  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  not  simply  a  means  to  a  higher 
end.  His  purpose  is  to  set  forth  what  the  government 
actually  does :  in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  de- 
fining and  protecting  individual  rights ;  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community,  through  the  exercise  of  the  po- 
lice power ;  in  the  support  given  to  public  education ; 
in  the  supervision  of  public  charities  and  corrections ; 
in  the  control  of  economic  interests ;  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  finances. 

"  School  Administration  and  Municipal  Grovemment " 
is  the  title  of  a  Columbia  University  monograph,  by 
Frank  Rollins,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Rollins  dis- 
cusses his  subject  under  the  following  chapter-heads : 
"  The  Interest  of  the  State  in  the  School  Administration 
of  Cities ; "  '*  The  School  Board,  or  Board  of  Education ; " 
*' Administration  of  Elxtemal  or  Business  Affairs;" 
'* Supervisory  Administration;"  *^ Administration  of 
Instruction  and  Discipline ; "  and  **  The  School  and  the 
Community."  From  his  study  of  the  situation,  Dr. 
Rollins  concludes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
regulate  city  school  administration  in  the  interests  of 
the  people;  that  small  boards  of  education  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  long  terms,  with  gradual 
change,  large  powers,  and  fixed  responsibility;  that 
the  routine  of  business  administration  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  paid  experts ;  and  that  there  should  be 
a  high  standard  of  qualification  for  the  supervising  and 
teaching  force,  ascertained  by  exacting  tests,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  large  authority  and  secure  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Bowman  has  written  an  account  of 
"The  Iowa  Board  of  Control :  A  Centralized  System  of 
Administration  for  State  Institutions"  (Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Michigan  Political  Science  Association).  This 
Is  a  careful  study  of  a  plan  for  unifying  the  supervision 
of  charitable,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions. 

In  his  book  on  **  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory" (Macmillan),  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of 
Columbia  University,  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the 
theory  that,  since  the  existence  of  man  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  sustain  himself,  the  economic  life  is  the 
fundamental  condition  of  all  life.  Professor  Seligman 
explains  the  genesis  and  development  of  this  doctrine; 
studies  some  of  the  applications  made  by  recent  thinkers; 
examines  objections ;  and  estimates  the  true  import  and 
value  of  the  theory  for  modem  science. 

A  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Horace  White's  '*  Money  and 
Banking"  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.)  has  recently  appeared. 
The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  published 
seven  years  ago.  In  the  present  revision  the  author  has 
expunged  certain  controversial  and  other  matter  that 
had  become  obsolete,  and  has  practically  rewritten  the 
book,  adding  several  new  chapters.  While  the  question 
of  the  standards  is  no  longer  a  controverted  one,  there 
are  many  other  phases  of  our  monetary  and  banking 
systems  which  require  lucid  exposition.  Perhaps  no 
American  writer  possesses  this  gift  in  fuller  measure 
than  does  Mr.  White. 
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Agriculture,  Prosperity  in,  JPEf'on,  September. 
Airships:  Yat^hting  Among  the  (Mouds,  L.  DeniHon,  O. 
Alcohol,  Eflfertw  of,  U|K)n  Longevity,  J.  M.  French,  San,  Sep- 

tenilMir. 
Alps,  Dangers  of  the,  IL  Siiender,  PMM. 
Alps,  High,  Hay  HarvcHt  in  the,  Alice  J.  (xraveson.  IjcisH. 
Altruistk^  Idea :  Is  It  Evolving  in  Man  ?    A.  StodartAValker, 

West. 
Amana:  A  Study  of  Religious  C(»nimunism,  R.  T.  Ely,  Harp. 
America,  EngliHh  Policy  Towarti,  In  lTW)-»i— II.,  AHR. 
America  MiHtress  of  the  Seas,  R.  P.  Hobson,  NAR. 
American  History  from  (K*rman  Sources,  J.  O.  RosMigarten, 

Lipp. 
Americanism,  Native,  H.  J.  Desmond,  ACQR. 
Americans,  IToreign  Flattery  of,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
Amiens,  Peace  of,  A.  Sorel,  RDM,  September  15. 
Aiuurchism  at  Close  Quarters,  R.  W.  Conant,  Arena. 
Anarchy  and  (Government,  W.  F.  C.  Scholasticus,  Cath. 
Animals,  La^^'suits  Against,  (iBag. 
Animals  in  Unfamiliar  Circumstances,  J  Isabell,  Long. 
Ar»bla,  Health  (Conditions  of,  F.  L.  Oswald,  San,  September. 
Architecture : 

Doorways  of  New  York,  F.  S.  Amett,  Mun. 

EIrechtheum,  The,  E.  Gale,  An^h. 

Farmsteads,  English.  O.  A.  T.  Middleton,  Arch. 

••FlaUron"  or  Fuller  Building  in  New  York  City,  Arch. 

Landscape  Architecture  in  America,  AI. 

Terminus  of  the  "P.-L.-M.''  in  Paris,  The  New,  Arch. 
Army,  A  General  Staff  for  the,  W.  H.  Carter,  NAR. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  G.  K.  Chenterton,  Bkman. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Herbert  W.  Paul's  Life  of,  W.  P.  Trent, 

Forum. 
Art: 

Art,  Some  Aspects  of —II.,  M.  McG.  Janiieson,  Jr.,  AI. 

Arts  and   Crafts   Movement,    Beginnings  of  the,  R.  F. 
Zueblin,  (^haut^ 

Baves,  Jessie:  A  Modern  Illuminator,  J.  Gn^ig,  MA. 

Belgian  Life,  Painters  of,  M.-A.  Leblond,  Itevue,  OctolHT  1. 

Bonneur,  Rosa:  *'FragmentH  of  My  Autobiography,"  MA. 

Book  Illustration,  E.  F.  Brewtnall  and  L.  F.  Day,  A  J. 

Bookbinding,    EUirly    American-  II.,    W.    L.    Andrt^ws, 
Bkman. 

Bookbindings,  Tooled,  AJ. 

British  Cities,  Art  Effort  in,  (\  M.  Robinson,  Harp. 

C'amert)n,  Hugh  -  II.,  E.  Plnnington,  A.?. 

CamiNinile  of  St.  Mark's,  L.  E.  Bertini,  BP. 

C-aricature,  American,  and  C^oniic  Art,  La  T.  Hancock, 
Bkmun. 

Carttsmist,  American,  and  His  Work.  A.  Lord,  Str. 

Christianity  and  Art,  C.  (iurlltt,  Deut.  September. 

Coronation  of  Edwanl  VII..  Artistic  Features  of  the,  MA. 

Costume.  English.  Studies  In.  R.  Heath.  MA. 

(^rahe.  Bruce,— A  Palntt'r  of  Idylls,  II.  T.  l^awrence,  BP. 

DtH»oratlve  Art  Exhibition  at  Turin,  H.  P.  Douglas,  BP; 
F.  H.  Nt'wWry,  IntS. 

English  Painting  In  America.  F.  A.  King.  Chaut. 

France,  Popular  Art  Movement  In,  A.  \  allance,  AJ. 

GibHon,  Charles  Dana:  How  He  StartcHl,  R.  H.  Russell, 
LHJ. 

Glass  Painting,  Colors  and  Brushes  Used  in,  E.  R.  Sup- 
pling, A  A,  September. 

Oroll,  AllH»rt  L.,  Api)nM'lation  of.  S.  Allen,  BP. 

Holiday,  Henry,  aufl  His  Art,  A.  M.  Mac  Kay,  West. 

IsnU^ls.  Josef.  Work  <»f,  J.  Veth.  IntS. 

Kimball.  Katherine.  Work  in  Black  and  White  by,  E.  K. 
Chatterton.  BP. 

Leek  S<*hool  of  Embroidery  and  Its  Work,  W.  S.  Sparrow, 

National  Competition  of  Schools  of  Art  at  South  Kensing- 

t4m,  Ittltt,  Esther  Wixxi,  IntS. 
Painting  for  BiMrinners,  AA,  September. 
Paris,  Another  view  of  Art  Study  in,  L.  S.  Parker,  BP. 
Pleturt»H,  How  to  Care  for,  A  A,  September. 
Pn«ss  Illustrators,  American— IL,  W.  Jenkins,  IntS. 
Public  Works,  Art  in.  S.  Baxter,  Cent. 
Rembrandt's  Etched  l*ortrait«.  G.  C.  Teall.  AI. 
lUndny^pn,  Wallace.  Water  Colors  by,  H.  Ellen  Brown- 

■^oore,  MonR. 


Royal  Academy,  W.  Armstrong,  Era. 

Sales,  Some  Early  Art,  G.  P.  Gk>rdon,  Qent, 

Scotland,  Art  in.  Black. 

Sculptors,  American,  Plea  for  a  Guild  of,   F.  W.  Rnck- 
stulil,  BP. 

8<"Ulpture,  Contemporary  French,  P.  Vitry,  Arch. 

Sculpture,  Recent  Achievements  in,  R.  Sturgis,  Forum. 

Simon,  Luciexi.  B.  Karageorgevitch,  MA. 

Velasquez,  J.  La  Farge,  McCl. 

Wallace  Collection,  Netherlandish  Pictures  in  the,   C. 
PhilllDs  AJ. 

Ward,  jTq.  A*    Work  of,  R.  Sturgis,  Scrib. 

Wiles,  Irving  Ramsey,  Margaret  Hall,  AI. 
Astronomical  Instruments,  New,  F.  Schlesinger,  PopA. 
Astronomy :  Autumn  Night  Skies~II.,  Elsie  A.  Dent,  Can. 
Athletics,  Domestic  and  Intercollegiate,  C.  M.  Woodward, 

Pops. 
Athletics,  Intercollegiate,  I.  N.  Hollls,  Atlant 
Austen,  Jane,  Novels  of,  W.  F.  Lord,  NlneC. 
Automobiles  for  War  Service,  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald,  CaaM. 
Automobilism,  Humor  of,  J.  w.  Smith,  Str. 
Avalanches  of  the  Alps,  G.  G.  Thomas,  Cham. 
Baalbec,  H.  Macmillan,  LQ. 
Babism  and  the  Babltes.  H.  H.  Jessup,  MlsR. 
Band,  German,  Home  of  the,  G.  B.  Gardiner,  Blaok. 
Bar,  Prospects  in  the  Profession  of  the,  Corn. 
Barren  Lands  of  America,  C.  Marriott,  Mun. 
Beef  Prices,  Conditions  Which  Aflfect,  H.  W.  Wilbur,  Gont. 
Beef.  Production  of,  E.  Mayo,  FrL. 

Beetles,  Life-Saving  Appliances  Used  by,  J.  Isabell,  Gent. 
Beit,  Alfred,  the  Croesus  of  South  Africa,  C.  Roberta,  Ev. 
Belgium,  National  Sentiment  in,  H.  C.  de  Wiart,  RChsn. 
Belgium,  Queen  Marie-Henriette  of,  RGen. 
Bible,  Latest  Translation  of  the— III.,  H.  M.  Whitney,  BibS. 
Bible  School,  Graded,  Proposal  for  a,  W.  F.  McMiUen,  Bib. 
Bible  Teaching  as  a  Function  of  the  Preacher,  D.  S.  Gregory, 

Hom. 
Bird  Migration,  Relation  of  Wind  to,  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  ANat, 

September. 
Bird,  Our  Most  Brilliant,  F.  D.  New,  Ros. 
Bird-Cages,  Quest  for,  R.  Rlordan,  Cent. 
Bloodhound  as  a  Sporting  Dog,  R.  Richardson,  Bad. 
Bodleian  Library,  J.  B.  Firth,  Fort ;  R.  V.  Lennard,  Gen^ 
Bohemian  Question,  Europe  and  the,  K.  Kramarz,  NatR. 
Bonanza  Four,  The  Big,  £.  H.  Hamilton,  Ev. 
Borrow,  George.  Mary  S.  Smith.  MRN. 
Boston,  the  City  of  a  Great  Traaition,  D.  Story,  Mun. 
Rowling  on  the  Green.  G.  Elliott,  Can. 
Boy,  The  Little.  May  Byron,  Corn. 

British  Columbia,  Mineral  Resources  of,  W^  M.  Brewe^Eng. 
British  Museum,  "Doll's  House"  at  the,  H.  Macfarlane,PMM. 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  Minor  Writings  of,  R.  Gamett, 

Corn. 
Browning.  Roberta  Message  of,  W.  J.  Colville.  Mind. 
Bruges  Exhibition,  Impressions  of  the,  C.  Phillips,  Fort. 
Buddhism :  The  Ordination  of  Asoka,  Mrs.  E.  Cotes.  Harp. 
Burr,  Aaron,  as  a  Lawyer,  E.  L.  Didier.  GBag. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  as  a  Theologian,  F.  H.  Foster,  BlbS. 
California  in  the  Revolution,  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  AMonM. 
California:   The  Preservation  of  the  Big  Basin,  Carrie  8. 

Walter,  Over. 
Camel :  The  Ship  of  the  Desert,  H.  Vivian,  Pear. 
Camp-Keeping  as  a  Fine  Art.  Henrietta  S.  Breck,  OLA. 
Canada :  The  French-Canadian  in  the  British  Empire— 11., 

H.  Bourassa,  MonR. 
Canoe,  North.  Passing  of  the.  T.  Adney,  O. 
Cape  Nome,  What  a  Woman  Accomplished  at,  A.  C.  Kop- 

pell,  AngA. 
Cardiflf  Giants  True  Story  of  the,  A.  D.  WTiite,  Cent. 
Caribou,  Newtoundland,  Pursuit  of  the,  P.  T.  McGratli,  O. 
Carman.  Bliss,  Poetry  of.  J.  P.  Mowbray,  Crit. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  H.  W.  Mabie.  Cent. 
Cartoonist,  Ameri<*an,  and  His  Work,  A.  Lord,  Str. 
Cashel,  See  of,  and  Its  I^te  Archbishop.  J.  J.  O^Shea.  ACQR. 
Caucasus.  Conquest  of  the.  by  Russia.  D.  Sampson,  ACQR. 
Chicago.  Pr(>sent  Street-Railway  Situation  in,  H.  A.  MllUa* 

Annals,  September. 
Chlcor\-  Cultivation  In  Belgium,  J.  E.  Whitby,  Cbam. 
Child  I^abor,  Movement  to  Restrict.  Leonora  B.  Bllla,  AreniL 
Child,  Moral  Training  of  a,  E.  H.  Griggs,  LHJ. 
Children,  Literature  for.  Florence  P.  Perr>'.  Mind. 
Childri'n.  Sense  of  Humor  in.  Katherine  A  Chandler,  Cent. 
Chinese  Law.  Landmarks  of,  V.  Van  M.  Beede,  GBag: 
Christ.  The  Education  of,  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Hom. 
Christ.  The  Risen,  at  Damascus.  A.  Bumstead,  Mon. 
Christian  Scientist,  Why  I  am  Not  a,  C.  Cavemo,  BibB. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


fedoMtloii.  R.  a 


City  Lire,  From  tVe  Horrors  of,  T.  Diion,'  Jr.,  WW. 

City,  Tbe  Model.  Suggested  tot  the  St.  Lools  Eipmltlon, 

AA,  BenUmber. 
CtvllWar,lHeTDorle»  of  a  Hosidtal  Matron  In  the-II.,  Emllr 

V.  abuon,  Atlant. 
Clerk.  The  Podiion  of  the,  J.  J,  Nevln.  Weeu 
dlflord.  Rev.  Dr.  John,  W.  T.  Stend,  RRL. 
CUniBtoloBlcBl  Aasotlstion,  American.  San,  Sepleralier. 
Coal  Miner.  Lite  of  a,  J.  McDowell.  WW. 
'  Coal  Mlnee.  C.  Beaoist.  RDM.  SepU^mber  IS. 
C«allag  War  Ships  at  Soa.  F.  C.  Perklne,  Mud. 
CoSee  and  Tea  as  Prcclpltatea  for  pDUons,  J.  W.  England, 


San,  September. 

CoUectlvlst  Tendencies,  A.  Prins,  R 

Cammerclalinn.  E.  Atkinson,  Atlant. 


St  Tendencies,  A.  Prins,  RDM.  Septt>mber  It. 


ConclllatlOD  In  Labor  DlapDtra,  W.  T.  Clowes,  AngA. 
Conaclonanesa,  Notes  on.  P.  R.  Shlpman,  Mon. 
ConsclausneK.  Problem  ur,  P.  Canis.  Mon. 
"  -     raU™  Brotherhood,  W.  E.  rapeland.  Arena. 


rhystologr  of  Chlldbood  as  Applied  ta 
Beard,  Ed. 

School  Garden  Eipariment.  J.  D.  BIUIuks,  SocB. 

SocODdary  EdncaUon,  P.  Buooet,  RSoc.  SeplMr'-- 

Women  and  the  Stnity  of  the  Social  Soience 
Whltl«laey.  Ed. 
BgBleBloQ,  Eclward,  R.  JohnBOO.  AMRR;  E.  Cary.  BB. 
Egypt.  GoldBn  Age  of.  J,  Ward.  MonR. 

Electric  Power  TransmlMlon.  Coela  of.  A.  D.  Adams,  CasBf. 
Electric  Power  Trannmlealan,  Limits  iif.  A.  D.  Adamk,  Enc. 
Electricity.  EHre  RIb^  Resultloi;  from,  A.  T.  Slewart.  ChaA. 
Electricity,  Newest  Deflnitiuns  of,  C.  Bnyder.  Harp. 
Ele|)hantB:  How  They  are  Caught  Alive.  J.  SwafTham.  Str. 
EnKland  :  See  Great  BHlaln. 

Eucharist.  The  Most  Holy,  Pope  Leo  Xm„  ACQR. 
Enrope.  A  Gentle  Diatribe  Agalual  the  Besidenoe  of  Ameri- 
cans in  ("Rolling  Stones"),  E.Gregory.  Cent. 
Evidence.  Eipert,  J.  Woodward,  NAR. 
KvoliitioD,  Sneocer's  Definition  of,  J.  B.  yichoU,  Mon. 
Falrbalm,  A.  M..  "The  Philceopby  of  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion," by  W,  T,  Davison,  LQ, 
Farm  Boy's  Triumph.  J.  S.  Crawford,  Gant. 
Ffllher :  What  He  can  Do  for  His  Son.  H.  T.  Pe<:li,  Cos. 


KlPti 


CoOperaU™  Brotherhood.  W.  E.  r«peland.  Arena.  .  .  . 

Crirtet!  Australian  Eleven  of  IWH,  W.J.  Ford.  NatR.  Fins , 

Cricket  SBawn  of  WB  In  England.  B.  Gordon,  Bad :  A.  a        Findlaler,  Jane  and  Mary\  Not 

Maclaren,  PMM,  ™_-x^--_^._  A  ... 

Crime  and  Criminals.  E.  A.  Dausman.  ALR. 
Criminal,  Profeastonal,  In  England,  W.  D.  Morrison.  IJ 
Criminals,  ProreAslonal,  More  About.  R.  Anderson.  Niii 
Criticism  of  Public  Men,  W,  L.  Cook,  IJE. 
Cross  In  History,  in  Doctrine,  and  In  Life.  W.  Smith,  Vi: 


iS-a 


Forum, 


"Cuban  Re^roclly;;  A  Moral  Issue,"  Ount. 

Currency:  The  Circulating  Medium  During  the  Civil  War, 

W.  C.  Mitchell.  JPEcon,  September. 
CnptlN,  I-\-rm  H.-pmnri  Knl.wrhtnBP,  K,  Bok,  Cr.». 

Danvers.  Massachusetts.  F.  E.  Mornahan,  NBng. 
Da-ridsoD.  The  Late  Professor  A.  B.— n.,  O.  A.  Smith,  Bib. 
Davis,  Richard  Harding:    Hie  Home,  and  His  Hethoda  of 

Work,  J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  BB. 
Deaconesses,  ,S.-riptupal  ConcepHona  -jf.  O.  E.  Hlller.  MRN. 
Deer.  VlrvlnJa.  Unntlns  tbe.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  O. 
•■■' —   Voachlan.  Geological  Conflrmatlons  o(  t 


*  F^VrlgW 


i(  the— U.,  G. 


Democracy,  Government  by,  E.  R.  Newblgln.  Cuntum. 
Denmark  and  the  Treaty,  Oertmdo  Atherton.  NAR. 
Devery.  WtUlam  8..  H.  MacD^ald,  FrL., 


Fire  ProlecHon,  Modem,  d  T.  HllU  Pear. ' ' 

FIre-FlahtIng  To-lay-and  To-morrow,  P.  Q.  Uaberl,  Jr., 

Fishes.  Origin  of  the  Fins  of,  D.  S.  Jordan.  Pops. 

Foliage  in  iSe  Gen  us  Acacia.  C.  E.  Preston.  ANal,  Septuroher. 

Folk  Balladh  West  Irish.  Augusta  Gregory,  MonR. 

Fnotbalt,  Fortnnee  of,  E.  Clavering,  Mnn. 

Football.  Rngby,  F.  H.  B.  Champaln  and  E.  O.  N.  North.  Bad. 

Football.  Three  Ages  of.  C.  Demlng.  C. 

Franco; 

Africa.  Central.  French  In,  E.  J.  Wardle.  Contem. 

Army,  Offlcors  In  the,  A.  Oavet.  RPP,  September. 

Colonization.  French.  RPar.  Senlvmber  IS. 

Ethical  Education  In  France,  L.t^ielnlese,  Revun,Octob«rl. 

France  and  Her  CoIodIbs,  J.  GleiXH,  Mnu,  September  IB. 

France  and  the  Associations  Law,  W.  LltllcHeld  NAR. 

France.  Contemporary.  H.  PrlmhaolU  RGen. 

Liberation  of  Terrltorj-,  im-m  A.  Bertrand.  BU. 

Universities.  Now  French,  C.  Ferrari^  NA.  Heplcmber  L 
"— -ick,  C*«ar,  D.  G.  Mas—   "-• 

LPO-PrusBlan  Wat    " 

Freedom,  Praetical  C„.„, , 

Frere,  Sir  Bartlc.  Q.  Arthur.  MonR. 

Friars,  Spanish,  in  California,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQR. 

Frlck,  Henry  Clay,  J.  H.  Bridge,  Cos. 

Friendly  SocloUes.  Centenarian.  J.  M.  Ludlow.  Ciinti 

fijimesfor  the  Ijinii.  Tno,  C.  Q.  Turni'r,  CLA. 


Draughtsman  In  the  Workshop,  W.  H.  Booth,  Eng, 

Dress^Art  In,  Jennie  C.  WesLMun. 

Duek-Floot,  How  to  Build  and  Use  a,  J.  B,  Harper.  O. 

Dnsseldorf  Exposition.  Features  of  the.  H.  Emurson.  Kng. 

Uynagraph  Car,  Dudley  J.  M.  Adams,  Pear. 

Edeeon,  Robert.  Sketch  of,  FrL. 

Education :  See  alao  Kindergarten. 

Arithmetic,  A  Test  In.  .F.  M.  Rice.  Forum. 

Bible  and  the  Common  Schools.  Bib. 

CbUd-Btndy,  New  Lines  of  Attack  In,  F.E.Bolton.KlndR. 


School.  September. 


German  Light  i 

HohenEOllems,  The,  R  R  Tithe 
PanamaCanal,  Germany  and  th 


FKins  Jamen,  tl 
*rUW    >*    L  M    I 

Hon  '»h«ll  We  ri      k 
tbes     Faust      Origins  hi 


■.TV.  P.  Fl 

',Fort.    , 


D  Should  be  Taught  Ra- 


BardlnK,  C.  V.  Chanin,  San,  September.  Gospels.  Modern  Criticism  and  Uie,  Q.  Milllgan.  LQ. 

"Pribhlng."  Diagnosis  of,  E.  P.  Biiffot,  Ed.  Ootfi.  Cardinal,  and  the  Propaganda,  J.  Murphy.  (Sith. 

Education  in  England  and  America.  M.  E.  Sadler.  EdR.  Grapes  oo  a  Suburban  Home  IaI,  J.  H.  McFarland.  CL 


Elementary-School  Cnrriculnm.  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  AJS. 

EngUsb  Curriculum,  J.  H.  Harris,  School,  Sept«mber. 
Fa&y  Tales  In  the  Schoolroom,  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  NatB. 
French  In  German  Secondary  Education,  H.P&ria,  ReToe. 

October  I. 
High-School  Attendance,  F.  D.  Boynton,  School.  Septem- 

History  In  Our  Public  Schools,  E.  HcMahon.  Ed. 

Indlvldualltv  of  the  Pupil,  W.  T.  Harris,  EdR. 

lAlln.  First-Year,  Teaching  of,  B.  L.  D'Oog«,  School,  Sep- 

kl  Development  of  the  Child.  Prof.  Earl  Bamea' Chan- 
■ ■■  [.,  Kind. 

r  Schinln.  C.  R.  Skinner.  Ed. 

r  School,  l«8S-lTtlO,  W.  H.  Small, 

*iiblTc"s^'hool.  A  Day  In  a.  W,  He  Andrew,  WW. 


._ CLA. 

.      UlB,  O.  K.  Burgess,  PopA. 

Great  Britain:  liee  also  Sontb  Africa. 

Arcbblshopa  Who  Crowned  the  King  and  Queen  AMUR. 

Army,  England's  Unready.  O.  Eltibacher,  Nluet:. 

Army :  The  Elevation  iif  Thomas  Atklna,  Black. 

Balfour,  Mr.,  and  His  Opportunities.  G.  Parker,  NAIt. 

British  Imperial  Foundations,  F.  A.  Ogs.  Chant. 

BuBlneBS-ftfan,  English,  Paradoi  of  the,  R.E.VoruMe.  Mac. 

Caoteeos  In  H.  M.  8hlps,USH. 

Church  of  England  and  Women,  Frances  Swlney,  West. 

Cleigytnen  as  Educationalists,  West. 

ConservaUve  Reform  PrOTramme,  S.  Low,  NlneC. 

Conmation  and  Its  SlgnlOcancu.  W.  T.  Sw^ad,  C'«. 

Coroiuitl'in  of  King  Edward  VII..  A.  Blrrcll,  Out, 

Curate,  Deuay  of  tlie,  T.  C.  Dale,  West. 

*--- — ■-•^ndColonUIResponaibllltlea.L.H.Hor- 


Gan^BonT  Imperial.  U.  H.  Wilson,  UHH. 
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Liberal  Party  Developments,  O.  Eltzbacher,  MonR. 

Men  of  Letters,  Briti»ZL,  aa  Seen  through  American  Glasses 

-IL,  PMM. 
Military  Education,  T.  B.  Strange,  USM. 
Navy,  British,  188&-l90e.  A.  S.  Hurd,  CasM. 
Overcrowding  and  Emigration,  U.  A.  Forbes,  LQ. 
Radicals,  The  First  English,  A.  M.  D.  Hughes,  Mac. 
Regristrar-General,  Letter  to  the,  S.  Coleridge,  Contem. 
Social  Betterment  in  England   (''Signs  of  the  Coming 

Dawn"),  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Greenhouse,  The  Home,  £.  E.  Roxford,  Lipp. 
Grpghan,  George,  and  the  Defense  of  Fort  Stephenson,  C.  T. 

Brady,  McCl. 
Habeas  Corpus  in  the  Colonies,  A.  H.  Carpenter,  AHR. 
Hague  Court,  The  Unite<l  States  and  Mexico  at  the,  W.  T. 

Stead,  AMRR. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  J.  FiHke,  Cos. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  The  Women  of,  B.  DeCasseras,  Bkman. 
Harte.  Bret,  Some  Lett4»r8  of,  Mary  S.  Boyd,  Harp. 
Hawaii,  Madam  Peloe  in,  L.  S.  Cleveland,  Over. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  (jreorge  Edward  Woodberrj''s  Life 

of,  Atlant. 
Hengstenberg,  Emat  VVllhelm,  B.  Pick,  Hom. 
Heredity  in  Royalty-Ill.,  F.  A.  Woods,  PopS. 
Hewlett,  Maurice,  The  Italy  of,  Louise  C  Hale,  Bkman. 
Hittites  and  Semites,  W.  M.  Patton,  MRN. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  L.  A.  Jones,  ALR;   A.  C.  Post, 

McCl. 
Holy  Spirit,  Place  of  the  Doctrine  of  the,  J.  M.  Campbell, 

Hom. 
Homes  for  the  Greatest  Number,  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  Chaut. 
Hong  Kong,  J.  S.  Thomson,  Can. 
Horse  Racing,  Scientific,  W.  S.  Vosburgh,  O. 
Hospital  Administration  in  the  United  States,  Maud  Ban- 
field,  Annals,  September. 
Hypnotism,  Abuse  and  Control  of,  F.  W.  Eldridge-Green  and 

E.  G.  P.  Bousfleld,  Contem. 
Idealism^  Practical,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
Immigrant,  America's  Welcome  to  the,  E.  H.  Abbott,  Out. 
Immigrants:  "Americans  In  the  Raw,"  E.  Lowrj',  WW. 
India,  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantry  in,  C.  H.  Clay,  USM. 
India,  Fighting  the  Plague  in,  J.  Oldfleld,  West. 
India,  Missionaries  in.  Sister  Nivedita,  West. 
Indian  Caste  and  English  Law,  E.  M.  Konstam,  Contem. 
Industrial  Peril,  American,  C.  C.  Townsend,  Contem. 
Injunction,  Abuse  of  the  Power  of,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Ireland,  Reawakening  in,  S.  MacManus,  Cath. 
Ireland,  Ruin  of  Education  in,  J.  R.  Fisher,  NatR. 
Ireland,  Seven  Years  of  Unionist  Government  in.  Fort. 
Iron  and  Steel,  American,  Future  Markets  for,  A.  Sahlin, 

CasM. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgy,  Progress  in,  H.  M.  Howe,  CasM. 
Iron  Industry,  American,  Foundations  of  the,  A.  Bn»wn, 

Enjr. 
Iron  Mines  on  Lake  Superior,  W.  S.  Harwood.  PMM. 
Irving.  Washington :  Where  He  Lived  and  Wandered,  Ella 

87Mapes,  Crit. 
Islam,  Revival  of,  E.  Sell,  MisR. 

IsraeLAncient,  Education  of  Children  in,  C.  H.  Cornill,  Mon. 
Italy,  Education  in,  Nou,  September  1. 
Italy,  Fact  and  Fiction  About,  Anne  E.  Keeling,  LQ. 
Jesuits  at  Court.  J.  M.  Stone,  ACQR. 
Jesus  the  Perfecter  nf  Faith,  D.  A.  Hayes,  Bib. 
JiuJutsu:  Japanese  Self-Defense  Witnout  Weapons,  T.  P. 

Terry,  O. 
Journalism,  Religious,  Personal  Forces  in— IT.,  D.  William- 
son, IjcisH. 
Jupiter,  The  Planet^  G.  W.  Hough.  PopA. 
Justification,  Doctrine  of.  J.  W.  Richard,  Luth. 
Kindergarten :  see  alst>  Education. 
Berlin  Froobel  So<-iety'8  Course  for   Mothers,  (lertrude 

Pappenhfim,  KindR. 
Civic   Growths,  Publi<;    Kindergarten  in,   (Vmstance  M. 

Durham.  Gunt. 
Froebel,  Denton  J.  Snider's  Life  of.  Bertha  Johnston.  Kind. 
Kindergarten,  The  Dearest,  in  the  World.  KindR. 
Training  School,  History  of  Education  in  the,  A.  O.  Norton, 

KindR. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Echoes  and  Growth  in,  B.  A.  Heydrick, 

PL. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  the  Colonial,  E.  Graham,  AngA. 
Knights  Templars,  Financial  Relations  of  the,  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  Eleanor  Ferris,  AHR. 
Labor  Organizations  in  the  United  States,  C.  D.  Wright. 

Contem. 
Labor,  Organized:   What  It  Has  learned,  R.  M.  Easley. 

McCl. 
Labor  Union  Restriction  of  Industry,  M.  (?.  Cunniff,  WW. 
Lafltte,  Jean,  True  Story  of,  J.  R.  Spears.  Mun. 
Luidscape  Architecture  in  America,  AI. 
fJUDgiiASe,  An  International:   A   Plea   for  the  Study  nf 

KUWmiMi,  RRL. 
Mr  In  the  Bmblem  Writers,  J.  Williams,  ALR. 
■iLllflrMntile,  CkidUcation  of.  ALR. 
■Ston,  PoUtical  and  Municipal,  in  lOOl,  B.  H.  Whitten, 
^■EiMkiiB- Snitomber. 

%  W.  H.  Pickering,  PopA. 


Leonids  of  November,  1601,  R.  B.  Taber,  PopA. 

Library,  Public,  Scientific  Reading  in  a,  A.  E.  Bostwiek, 

Pops. 
Librar>',  Traveling,  as  a  Civilizing  Force,  Jessie  M.  Good* 

Chaut 
Life  Insurance  Companies :  How  They  Use  Their  EhionnoQS 

Surplus,  WW. 
"Light  Cure"  at  Copenhagen,  J.  Moritzen,  AMRR. 
Light  Cures :  Old  and  New,  A.  E.  Bostwick,  Ev. 
Lighting  of  Railway  Trains  in  Europe,  H.  Gu^me,  Eng. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  and  the  Patronage,  C.  R.  Fiah.  AHxi. 
Literary  World,  Events  in  the,  F.  J.  Mather,  Jr.,  Fomm. 
Literature :  Knickerbocker  Era  of  American  Lettera.  O.  S. 

Woodberry,  Harp. 
Lizards  of  the  Desert,  Two,  D.  Coolidge,  CLA. 
Local  Option,  A  Study  of,  F.  Foxcroft,  Atlant. 
Log  Rafts  of  the  Pacific,  A.  Inkersley^ver. 
London  and  Londoners,  C.  M.  Depew,  PMM.  ' 

London,  Some  of  the  Clubs  of,  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Cham. 
Ixmdon  Wage-Earners,  Among— II.,  W.  A.  Wyckofl,  Scrfb. 
Louisiana  Purchase,  A  Spanish  Opponent  of  tne, — Cnevmlier 

d'YruJo,  C.  H.  Hart,  Cent. 
"  Luck  ":  What  Is  It  V    P.  I^tzke,  Ev. 

Luke,  Gospel  of.  Medical  Language  in,  R.  J.  Knowllng,  Bib. 
Lutheran  General  Synod,  A.  Stumj),  Luth. 
Mahan,   Cant.    A.   T.,    Theories   of,    A.    Moireau,   RDM., 

October  1. 
MahAvdna  Doctrine  and  Art,- II..  P.  Can-     *^C, 
Majority  Rule,  Preserving  Free  Govemme    .  through,  B.  O. 

C'lower  Ai^na 
Mankind  in  the  Making— II.,  The  Problem  of  the  Birth- 
Supply,  H.  G.  Wells,  Cos :  Fort. 
Massachusetts    Institute   of    Technology,    J.    P.  Monroe, 

NEng. 
"  Matter,"  Non-Existence  of,  A.  S.  Hawkesworth,  West. 
Mazzei,  Florentine  Filippo,  Story  of,  Helen  Zimmem,  NEng. 
Meander  Belts,  Limiting  Width  of,   M.  S.  W.  Jefferson, 

NatGM. 
Meredith,  George  ("A  Knightly  Pen"),  Harriet  W.  Preston, 

Atlant. 
Metals,  Precious,  Production  and  Consumption  of  the,  I.  A. 

Hourwich,  JPEcon,  September. 
Methodism,  Constitution  of,  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Mexico.  Modem :  The  King  of  All  the  Cattle  Kings,  S.  G. 

Andrus,  NatM. 
Milton,  John :  Did  He  Write  "Nova  Solj-ma"?  BB. 
Mind  and  Nature,  A.  E.  Taylor,  IJE. 
Mining  at  High  Altitudes,  T.  A.  Rickard,  CasM. 
Miracles,  Evidential  Value  of,  L.  B.  Hafer,  Luth. 
Missions: 
Africa,  Central.  Awakening  in,  D.  Eraser;  MisR. 
Backward  Movements  of  Our  Times,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Greek  Students  and  Religion.  Dr.  Moxhen,  MisR. 
Hadramaut,  Arabia.  Appeal  for,  S.  M.  Zwemer,  MisR 
India,  Industrial  Exnibitions  by  Christians  in,  J.  T.  Oracey, 

MisR. 
India,  Missionaries  in.  Sister  Nivedita,  West. 
Islam.  Our  Point  of  View  Toward,  H.  O.  Dwlght,  MisR 
Latin  America,  Protestant  Education  in,  H.  M.  Lane,  MisR 
Marsovan  Mission  Station.  Work  of  the,  A.  S.  Hosrt,  MisH. 
Persia,  Outlook  In,  B.  Labaree,  MisR. 
Tsao  Han  Kin :  A  (Christian  C-hinese,  J.  S.  Adams,  MisR 
Universities*  Missions,  American,  J.  H.  Ross,  MisR. 
Missouri,  Old  Steamboat  Days  on  the,  G.  W.  Ogden,  Ev. 
Mitliraic  Mysteries,  Doctrine  of  the— II.,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Moffat^  Da\id  Holliday,  F.  L.  Webster,  Cos. 
Moli^re  and  the  People,  H.  Davignon,  RGen,  September. 
Monetary  Position,  American,  BankL. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  F.  Pollock,  NIneC. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the— II.,  W.  C. 

Ford,  AHR. 
Monstery,  Thomas  Hoyer  Munster,  H.  S.  Canfleld,  Ev. 
Montaigne,  Michel  E>'quem  de,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Atlant. 
Monte  Carlo,  At,  A.  Castaigne,  Harp. 
Monuments,  Ancient,  Restoration  of,  P.  Verhaegen,  RGen, 

September. 
Morley,  John.  .T.  McCarthy,  Out. 

Morocco,  the  Country  of  the  Future,  P.  H.  Fawoett,  PMM. 
Motor-Car,  Serious  Problem  of  the.  A.  Harmsworth,  NatR 
Mount  Vernon,  V.  M.  Herbert,  AngA. 
Mouth  Parts  of  Insects,  V.  L.  Kellogg,  ANat.  September. 
Municipal  Socialism  in  Great  Britam,  J.  Boyle,  CasM. 
Municipal  Works.  Art-  in,  S.  Baxter,  Cent. 
Music,  Events  in  the  World  of,  H.  T.  Finck,  Forom. 
Naval  Defense  Problem,  Our,  J.  C.  O'Laughlin,  NatM. 
Navy,  American,  Phases  of  the,  W.  W.  whitelock.  Cat 
Negro  Business  League,  National,  B.  T.  Washington,  WW. 
Negra  The  Hope  of  the,  J.  L.  Robinson,  OC. 
Negro  Question,  Crux  of  the,  H.  A.  Stimson,  BlbS. 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  F.  Matthews,  WW. 


._  .      Hemstreet*  Orit. 

New  York  Police  Force,  T.  Roosevelt,  Cham. 
New  York  Public  School  A  Day  in  a,  W.  Mc Andrew,  WW. 
New  York  Subway,  Difficult  Engineering  in  the,  F.  W.  Skin- 
ner. Cent. 
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New  York's  Subway.  BnlldlnK.  A.  RnU.  Cent. 
Nowapaper  Woman  of  To-day,  Kate  Mantorson,  Era. 
Nietz!>c£e  and  Ouyau,  Ethics  of.  A.  Fonlllee.  UE. 
NtgerLa,  Northern,  Sport  in,.B.  R,  M.  Qlosaop,  Bad, 
Norfolk.  Bombardment  of,  January  1. 17T6.  AMonM. 
Novelist.  Moral  Husltatlona  of  the,  Edltb  B.  Brown,  Atlant. 
Namber  a«  Det«nitlnlDg  Form  of  (Iroap,  E>.  Slmmel,  AJS, 

Oaks-^-aSoui'  of  Britain,  C,  L.  Warner.  Ca««. 

Old-Age  Homes.  Danish  and  Russian.  Edith  Sellers.  NineC. 

Opera,  Rusalan-Il.,  M.  Delinea,  BU. 

Ophlr.  In  the  Land  of.  K.  reters,  DeuU  September. 

Ordnance   Engineering  ax   a   Mechanical   iDdustrj-,  J.  F. 

AlelKfi.  Eng. 
Oregon  Coast,  Naturalist  on  the.  W.  Hutf  hinson,  Contem. 
Organ.  First,  in  America.  A.  W.  Brayiey,  NEng. 
OrVeans,  The  Nine  Days  of.  Mac. 
Orizaba.  Monnt,  An  Aseent  of,  A.  R,  Crook,  PopS. 


Queens  of  Europe:  I 


Wilson,  NatR. 


Phllns 


Wallsoo.  West. 


_ tns.  The  ApoUon 

I'ImtOBmnhr : 

Ha,kgrounrta.  Practical  Polnto on,  WPM,  September. 

llBgiitrreolypen,  Copying,  J.  A.  Tennant.  wPM.  Sepi 


litl,CL.  .. 
Ojsotype.  J.  Haddpn 

PhotflETHphers"  Ak» .. 

Portraiture  and  Copying  by  Lamplight.  V. 

CDR. 
Portraiture  at  Home.  W.  Ide.  CDR. 
Postcards.  Sen9ltl7j>d.  Hnw  to  .Make,  E.  Luchesi,  AA. 

Radiography.  Practical.  K.  Flciwhnian-Awheira.  Frl.. 
S<'ientlflc  and  "Freak"    PholoBraphy,  W.  N.   Braiinan. 

Tplcphotography.  WPM.  September. 
"  PllKrlm'H  ProKrcR.."  The  Land  of  the.  .1.  W.  l>aii.'H,  Rhman. 

Ine  Trees  of  New  Enghind,  Annie  O.  Hiintinglon.  NEng. 
Plng-Pong,  fiamc  of.  H.  Essev.  NatM. 
PIpiT  of  fmncheville,  Mht  Rynm.  Temp. 

'Irrlo,  Rigbt  H.m.  W.  .1.,  Skelc'h  of.  Can. 

'lanelM.  Our  Sister.  L.  Irwi-ll.  Hor.. 

'lant  Adaptation.  Study  in.  J.  W.  Toumey,  PopS. 

'lant  Battles.  .1.  .1.  Wanl,  Harp. 
Plnjaroiinds  and  Vacntion  Schools  in  New  York,  Bertha 

.lohnnlnn.  Kind. 
PlayoTOiuulm  Chirago  Summer.  Oraoe  Falrbank.  Kind. 
I'lnuinre  »roandii,  tVur  Public.  M.  O.  Stone.  AMRR. 
Plj-moufh,   MBBsarhuBett»;    The   Tourist  and  the  Native, 

Ethel  Hohnrt.NBng. 
Poetry  and  Us  Relnllon  (o  Life.  E.  Mnrkham.  Mind. 

'oetry.  Canadlati,  (i.  J.  H.  Northcmft,  LQ. 

'netry.  Modern.  Modem  Llfennd.  .Tosephine  P. 

■oetrs'.  MiKlcrn.  RHlglou"  Elomi-n(  In.  F.  Wat. 

'oets.  American.  Recollections  of.  W,  Eaton.  Cim. 

•olltlc-.  American.  H,  L.  We«t,  Forum. 

Politics  and  .tari«prudenep.  Ideal  Sc'hool of.  H.Taylor,  NAR. 
Poor.  The  Pnmpor.-d  niildn-n  of  the.  Ida  .M.  Metcalf.  IJE. 

'o*ili\-lsm.  Melaphvsics  of.  F.  B^unetl^^^!.  RDM,  October  1. 
President's  Cnrrlnge.  Questions  of  I^w  Suggested  by  the 

Accident  l.i  the.  S.  f).  Thompson.  ALR. 
Primitive  Mnn  In  the  Ice  Aire.  W-  I'pham.  BIbS. 
Prophets.  True  and  False,  in  I.  Kings,  D.  A.  Walker.  Bib. 
I'rotection.  The  Administration  an3,  (Sunt. 


rSft' 


in  Olga  of  Oraece,  Qneen  Amelia  of 
■!  Ittly.  Queen  Wllhelmlna  of 


many  and  the,  F.  l^mpe,  Deat.  Seplem. 

Par^n.  The  Colonial,  H.  J.  Wehwter,  NEng. 

Part  Y  Plat  forms  of  IVK.  Typical :  1..  The  Massachusetts  Dem- 

wratio  Platform  ;  II.,  iTonnectlcnt  Kepobtican  Platform, 

AMRR. 
Pastor  in  the  Pulpit,  W.  H.  Mayhew.  NC. 
Peary.  Robert  E..%Vork  of.  in  lOni-WK,  NatGM. 
Pecuniary  Dependence.  Ethics  of,  Lydla  F.  Dickinson,  NC. 
Penn,  William,  "  Holy  Experiment' 'of.  E.  E.  Taylor.  Gent. 
Pensions,  Civil,  and  Schemes  for  Reform.  O.  Cahen,  RPP, 

September. 
Persia  and  Persian  Beluchlslan,  Trip  Through,  USM. 
Pett.  Phlneas.  Naval    Constructor- 1 1.,   E.   W.  Williams, 

Pheasant.  With  Regard  to  the,  L.  H.  DeV.  Shaw,  Bad. 
Philippine  Constabulary  and  Ita  Chief. . I  u'  '""■■-  '" 
Philippines,    Commerce   and  Tart"-  '- 

JPEcon.  September. 
Philippines,  Establishment  of  Cli 

8.  RoB-e.  Annals,  September. 
Philippines.  Political  FartlcH  In  the.  W.  H.  Taft.  Annals, 

September, 
Philippines,  Work  of  the  Friars  In  the.  S.  Bonsa),  NAR. 
PhiliHophy  and  ReUsJon,  J.  Lindsay,  BIbS. 


.„,,.„.„...  f  he,  A.  Roeder.NC. 

Kclic  Market,  H.  Macfarlane.  Long. 

llflifiiii..  Seat  of  Authority  in.  J.  H.  Leckle,  Lg. 

Ki-ll^ion.  Slate.  Evolution  of  a,  L.  J.  Markoe,  ACQR. 

H.niv,,!,.  in  American  fhureh  History,  J.  E.  McCuUoch. 

MRS. 
Rhodes  Scholarships. -The  Will  Proved ;  Mr.  Parkin's  His- 

sluti.  RRL. 
Rockies.  Our  Northern.  R.  H.  (^apman.  NatQH. 
Rocky  Mountains.  ^Vlnter  In  the,  Katharine  Sumner.  Era. 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  Revolt  from.  Father  TaontoD  and 

A.  Oalton.  Fort. 
Rome.  Literary  Woman  In,  A.  Sledd,  MRN. 
tomDey.  Ueoree.  H.  Mam-ell,  Cham, 
tiissla.  U.  H.  D.  Pierce.  Atlant. 
Russia  as  a  Social  Factor,  J.  Allman.  Arena. 
Russia,  Polish  Threshold  of.  I,.  E.  Van  Ni>rmBn,  Chant 
Riissift.  Political  Situation  In.  I.  A.  Hourwioh.  Forum. 

ila.  Working  Classes  in,  W.iRakhroelov.RSoc,8eptember. 
__    V. .  „..   _    .-.t„  „  , — T-Beanlleu,  RDM. 


Sahara,  Nature  and  Future  of  th 


jrl. 

St.  Helena,  NatR. 

St.  Louis.  PalatUl  Residences  of.  E.  S.  Hoch.  NatM. 

St.  Louis,  Tweed  Days  In.  C.  H.  Wetmore  and  L.  Steffena. 


Science.  Recent  Advances  In,  ft.  VIrchow.  PopS. 

Scotch  Alps,  Climbing  the,  A.  C.  Gordon.  Cos. 

Scott  Sir  Walter.  "Old  Mortality''  and.  J.  A.  S.  Barrett, 

Seal.  Hunting  the,  from  the  Outporta.  N.  Dut 
Seaweeds;  How  to  Observe.  Use,  and  Prese: 
September. 


f  ^hem,  AA. 
Setters  "and  "Pointers,  Training,  for  (Juall  Shooting.  W,  B. 


ick,  NAR. 


"Shadow  Brook"  at  Lenoi  T.  Macadam.  CLA. 
Shakespearian  Questions— VIL,  Concerning  Tonchstone,  W. 

J.  Rolfe.  PL. 
Shelley  and  Keats.  Democracy  of,  J.  W.  Stimson.  Arena. 
Shipbuilding.  Twentieth-Century  Types  of,  AMRR, 
Ships.  Liquid  Fuel  for.  J.  F.  Flannery.  CasM. 
Slam  and  the  Powers.  Fort. 


Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  Crest  of  the.  M.  Roberta,  OutW. 
'"Ik  Culture  In  Catlfornla.  Carrie  Williams,  Over. 
n.  The  Coming  of.  A.  Brown,  LQ, 

ons  to  the  Production  of,  B.  J.  » 


Skyscrapers.  Limitations  1 

drlelt,  Atlant. 
Slocum.  Captain  Joshua.  C.  Johnson,  O. 
Social  Betterment  In  England.  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Social  Conditions  and  Business  Success.  R.  B.  VanCortlandt, 

NAR. 
Social  Evolution.  Three  Primary  Laws  of.C.W.  Macfarlane. 

Annals.  September. 
Social  ProgrcM  and  the  Police  Power,  B.  J.  Ramage,  ALR. 


Soclology.  Study  of-tlU  F.  L.  Tolman.  AJS.  September. 


French  Study  of  the  Boer  WarLpontcm. 
Kaffir  Manners  and  CuBtoms.  W.  8.  Fletcher.  LelsH. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^    „,         1  bo    \  iftv-soventh  (  onarress   of  tlie 

Our  slow       -r^     •       1     i!  11-      Til-      1  • 

Wheels  of     I  uitod  Mates  asseinblt^s  in  VV  asning- 
Qovernment.   ^^^^   ^^  DeceinbiT  1,  for  its  concliid- 

ing  session.     Its  official  t(*rm  ends  on  March  4, 

1903.  The  Congress  which  was  elected  last 
month  will  not  conic*  together  for  an  entire  year, 
unless  it  should  he  called  to  meet  in  extra  ses- 
sion some  time  hrtween  March  4  and  next  De- 
cember. In  no  other  country  does  a  radical 
change  of  sentiment,  when  expressed  at  the  polls, 
take  so  long  to  affect  the  governing  machinery. 
If  there  had  been  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
victory  last  month,  the  newly  elected  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  have  passed  a  tariff- 
revision  bill,  or  any  other  measure  of  importance, 
until  some  time   in  tlie  (»arly  part  of  the  year 

1904.  Furthermore,  the  Democrats  in  such 
case  could  scarcelv  have  obtained  control  of  the* 
Senate  until  two  years  more  had  elapsed,  and 
tliev  could  in  no  case  have  obtained  control  of 
the  Presidential  office  and  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment until  Marcli,  1905.  Thus,  if  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States  had  deliberately  made  up 
their  minds,  in  1902,  that  the  Republicans  had 
been  in  power  long  enough,  and  that  the  Demo- 
crats ought  to  have  a  chance  to  carry  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  for  a  while,  there  would 
have  be(jn  required  at  least  three,  and  probably 
four,  years  in  which  to  give  that  determination 
its  full  effect.  What  we  should  need  three  or 
four  years  to  accomplish,  our  British  friends, 
under  their  constitution,  could  bring  about  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  I5oth  systems  liave  their 
merits  and  their  shortcomings. 

Swifter      \[    ij^   ^o    be    remembered    that    the 

Mechanism  .     ,         ,  ■      i       •    i 

of  States     gr(»ater  part  of  the  domestic  legisla- 
and  Cities     ^.j^^^  actually  affecting  the  people  of 

the  United  States  is  the  work  of  our  State  govern- 
ments :  and  although,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  and  two  or  three  other  States,  the  legis- 
latures ordinarily  meet  only  once  in  two  years, 
this  meeting  always  comes  soon  after  the  elec- 


tion. Thus,  practically  all  of  tlie  legislatures 
which  were  chosen  last  month  (and  there  were 
h^gislative  elections  in  many  States)  will  be  in  s(»s- 
sion  and  at  work  within  two  months  after  the 
date  of  the  election.  Questions  of  State  govern- 
ment entered  to  no  small  extent  into  the  electoral 
campaigns  of  the  present  year  :  and  with  our 
election  of  our  State  legislatures,  governors  and 
(»ther  State  officers,  mayors  and  municipal  of- 
ficials, countv  officers,  school  boards,  local  and 
State  judges,  and  so  on,  the  American  citizen  is  not 
without  opportunity  to  overhaul  pretty  (juickly 
a  large  range  of  governmental  mechanism. 

^,   „  As  for  the  machinerv  of  the  federal 

The  House       ,,  •  "     y      ^  i  ^^     i- 

Fairly       (lovemment,  it  is  probably  well  for 
Responsive,    ^g   ^^^^^   ^^^^   numerous  checks   and 

balances,  and  our  highly  deliberaU*  processes, 
tend  to  steadiness.  Few  of  thi^  things  that  be- 
long to  national  policy  are  of  a  sort  that  demantl 
swift  response  to  popular  judgment.  ( )ur  Con- 
stitution, upon  the  whole,  works  exceedingly 
well,  and  there  will  have  to  be  a  far  more  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  than  exists  at  present 
before  it  can  be  changed  even  in  respect  to  a  few 
details.  But  probably,  if  it  were  to  be  done  over 
again,  there  are  not  many  people  who  would 
favor  the  present  delay  in  calling  together  a 
newly  elected  Congress.  Most  people  would 
have  the  new  (Congressmen  meet  a  year  earlier 
than  now.  Since,  however,  the  reapportionment 
every  t^n  years  keeps  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  fairly  distributed  among  th(* 
different  sections.  States,  and  population  ele- 
ments, the  members  are  acquainted  with  popular 
sentiment,  and  usually  as  responsive  to  it  as 
could  be  ex{)ected.  This  year,  the  election  does 
not  show  any  marked  change  of  juiblic  opinion, 
and  the  outgoing  Congress  can  do  its  winter's 
business,  which  will  be  varied  and  important, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  has  been  sustain(Hl  in  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  It  will  know  what  the 
people  expect  of  it. 
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ence  to  the  ([uestion  in  tbeir  platform.  We 
hear  fi-mn  tlie  Democrats  many  referenccB  in 
terms  "f  utittcriiiK  geueratity  to  their  party 
pi'iiK-ilili's.  Hiiil  it  i»  not  always  easy  to  find  out 
jurft  what  thi'V  really  have  in  mind  as  funda^ 
mrnlally  ilistinfjiiisliing  them  from  tlie  Kepub- 
lican  uarlv.     Hut  wo   think   thev  miifht  fairiv 


1  part 


power 
plain  p 
usefuln 


Wiiiijr   luBiii    irom     Lilt!    lAt;p(IO- 

iv.  i.ui  wo  think  they,  might  fairly 
higher  faith  than  the  party  now  in 
I  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  the 
...1.,  .....1  ,..,.-f;....i,.r]y  i„  tijg  euperior 
to  the  hallot  box. 


I  <iirect  r 


when  those  new  States  deserted  it,  adopted  free 
silver  as  their  one  idea  in  politics  and  govern' 
ment,  and  with  their  disproportionate  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  kept  the  country  on 
the  anxious  seat  for  several  years.  Ohio  has  to- 
day the  population  of  a  hundred  Nevadas,  and 
New  York  will  soon  have  the  population  of  two 
hundred.  'Tiny  Rhode  Island  has  ten  times  the 
population  .of  Nevada.     VnBBSuming  little  New 


St  t      Aiiollii-rdiflicult  problem  that  relates 

ann  rntir    to  tin;  United  States  Senate  has  to  do 

Smate  Stats,  ^^.j^j^  jj^^,  equal  representation  of  grow- 

iugly    unequal    States.      As   a    condition    upon 

wliicli   to  get  the  ronstitution  adopted  at  all  it 

move  the  "iipositjon  of  small  States  by  recogniz- 
ing tlm  principle  of  eiiual  State  sovereignty. 
And  so.tlie  Senate  was  shaped  somewhat  on  the 
analogy  of  a  congress  of  ambassadors.  How- 
ever true  it  may  have  been  that  the  Union  as 
originally  foniied  was  a  federation  of  Be(>arate 
Stah.'S.  it  is  far  less  true  ()f  the  country  as  it 
stands  to-duy.  Two-tiiirds  of  the  existing  States 
never  had  any  rights  at  all  of  separate  sover- 
eignty, but  wore  parts  of  the  common  national 
domain,  nither  carelessly  and  uuscieiiti Really 
divided  oil  into  administrative  provinces  called 
l>v  us  Tciriti.iriL's,  and  then  singly  or  in  groups 
erected  into  Slates,  and  admitted  ou  equal  terms 
to  .  partic'ipation  in  the  federal  (iovernmvnt. 
The  earlier  admissions  have  almost  invariably 
been  justified  by  subseipient  results,  this  being 
particularly  true  of  the  great  series  of  States 
lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valh'y.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia were  above  ordinary  rules.  Each  was  an 
imperial  acquisition,  and  then'  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  prompt  admission  to  statehood,  and 
about  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  legal,  title  of  each 
to  equal  rank  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  the  later  admission  of  a  number 
A^mitaiwn  of  .States  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
""*'  ""'"■  Rorky  Mountain  zone  was  imprudent, 
because  experimental.  There  was  a  chance,  to 
bo  sure,  that  these  groat  areas  would  acquire 
[topulatton  rapidly,  and  Ix'coine  the  actual  equals 
of  Mississippi  \'alley  and  Eastern  States.  But 
sinco  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  these  areas 
were  comfortable  and  well  off  under  their  terri- 
torial governments,  there  was  no  proper  reason 
for  making  haste  to  admit  them  to  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  undue  and  undignified  precipitancy 
that  was  shown  was  the  result  of  supposed 
political  necessity  and  sheer  moral  weakness  in 
the  Republican  party.     I'he  party  had  its  lesson 


Jersey  has  more  than  twenty  times  the  popula- 
tion of  "Wyoming,  and  Massachusetts  has  more 
than  thirty  times  as  many  people.  If  one 
-\merican  citizen  were  as  good  as  another  for 
purposes  of  representation  in  the  Unit^-fl  States 
Senate,  Idaho's  two  Senators  ought  to  be  offset 
by  no  less  than  eighty  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  than  ninety  from  New  York.  ^ 


The 


i  ample 


of  a  dit- 


^H^lHf!^!^!  fereut   sort   why    Utah    should 

have  been  admitted  with  its  present 
boundaries  seven  years  ago  ;  yet  its  deficiency 
of  population  alone  gave  reason  enough  why  it 
should  have  been  kept  on  the  waiting  list  for  a 
good  while  to  come,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  even 
at  this  moment  one*sixth  of  the  average  popu- 
lation of  the  forty-fivo  States  of  the  Union.  To 
put  it  differently,  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  in  admitting  a  State  like  Utah, 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  waives  in 
favor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  man  five-sixths  of 
his  own  representation,  Montana  still  has  popu- 
lation enough  for  only  one  \vwiTOL\!«t  lA S^^^tw!*** 
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A  iiiorp  .iiHiriilt  |injl»lfm  is  that  of 
'a™".'     knopiiiK    tilt-    Vn\U'(\    States    Pciiiit.! 

efjually  in  touch  with  national  opin- 
ion an<]  duly  n-Kiioiiwivi'.  Thii  difiirultios  ansi- 
from  soviTiil  roiii^iiliTatioiis.  Htw  of  thi-si>  is 
th<!  Bei'on'hiry  i^lfi'tion  of  Senators.  Tli<>  two 
scats  iu  thi-  Si-imte  for  ciifh  Slati-  havn  conii'  to 
Ixi  the  most  lii(;!ilv  .■ovvtrii  prix.'s  of  kuci'css  in 
Amori.-Kn  piiblit  iif.-.  Tlir  (V.nstimtion  ilir.-i-ts 
that  Senators  shall  !"■  chosvu  iiv  tin'  Slut<;  Icgin- 
laturas.  Tlio  camliilacy  of  uni'liitiouK  iiml  jiow- 
erful  num  for  a;uls  in  the  Suuiti-  ■Im's  not,  as  a 
rule,  await  tin?  assi'mliliiij;  of  the  Stale  Ifiwmak- 
ing  Wiles.  .Sin.,re  ihe  l.-wislatnr.s  havi;  to  rhooso 
th»^  t^enatora.  tho  wonl.l-l>e  Si'iialors  niuko  it 
their  liusiniiss  to  I'hoose  the  h^gislatiires.  The 
whole  puWic  life  of  not  a  few  of  our  States 
within  th«  i«ist  few  vtMrs  has  l>een  deniorulized 
liy  tlie  struggle  fi)r  stiats  in  th<'  Stinale  at  Wash- 
ington. This  clause  in  the  I'onstituiion,  which 
specifies  that  the  Senators  shall  Iki  dirwen  hy  the 
legislatures  of  the  States,  has  aljuiiilautly  proven 
itself  an  unwise  ami  improjx'r  restriction.  The 
States  slwnlil  have  l>oon  left  to  choose  their  Sen- 
ators as  they  like.     Some  States  for  a  long  time, 


-J   Kvel 


in  that  case,  might  have  preferred  the  present 
plan  of  election  liy  the  two  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature ;  but  most  of  the  States,  and  in  our 
opinion  all  of  them. — as  the  result  of  an  unre- 
stricted opportunity  to  test  different  methods. — 
would  have  come  at  last  to  the  plan  of  direct 
po]iular  I'lectioii  of  Senators. 

brings  fresh  confirmation 
lit  the  desirability  of  such  a  change, 
and  upon  few  subjects  are  the  jwople 
of  the  Tnitcd  States  so  nearly  agreed.  IJn  a 
([uciition  of  this  kind  the  one  set  of  men  wholly 
ineapai)le  of  expreswinfr  a  wise  or  valuable  judg- 
nient  an."  the  Senators  themselves,  who  arc  the 
l)eneficiarios  of  the  existing  system.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  other  House,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  reason  for  expressing  a  biased  judgment  ; 
and  when  they  vole, — as  they  have  done,  with 
entire,  or  practical,  unanimity. — in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  (.'oust itut ion  allowing  the 
iStal-es  to  eh'et  their  Scmatore  by  popular  vote, 
nothing  could  l»e  in  more  shockingly  bad  taste 
than  the  determination  of  Senators  themselves 
to  prevent  the  question  from  coming  before  the 
States  for  an  expression  of  final  judgment.  It 
is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  change  the  exist- 
ing system  in  those  States  which  prefer  to  keep 
it  ;  iiut  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  every  State 
to  elect  its  Senators  by  direct  vote,  as  it  electa  its 
governor,  if  it  so  chooses.  Delaware  remains  to- 
day without  any  representation  in  the  Senate  ac 
all,  as  the  result  of  a  legislative  deadlock  pro- 
duced by  the  aggressive  determination  of  one 
rich  man  to  fight  his  way  into  the  Upper  House 
of  Congress. 

In  many  States  it  has  become  plain 
l.fiM«'  ^''^^  ^''"'  legislatures  are  rendered 
less  fit  instruments  for  their  impor- 
tant lawmaking,  financial,  and  administrative 
duties  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  at  least  two 
out  of  every  three  of  their  biennial  sessions 
they  must  subordinate  all  other  business  to  the 
struggle  for  the  choice  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. If  the  HepublicHu  party  will  not  respond 
willingly  to  what  is  not  merely  a  popular 
whim,  but  an  intelligent  and  profound  convic- 
tion, the  Di'niocrats  will  do  well  to  make  a 
party  issue  out  ()f  this  question  of  the  election 
of  si'nators.  They  have  already  done  it  nomi- 
nalty,  and  they  should  follow  up  the  proposi- 
tion" as  a  distinctive  [jarty  tenet.  In  their  laat 
national  ^larty  platform  they  declared  in  favor 
of  "an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution 
providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  of  the  people."  1'he  Re- 
publicans, on  the  other  hand,  omitted  aU  refer- 
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ence  to  the  quoBtion  in  their  platform.  We 
hear  from  the  Democrats  many  references  in 
terms  of  glittering  generality  to  their  party 
principti^H.  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  out 
just  what  tht'V  really  have  in  mind  as  funda- 
mentally distinguishing  them  from  the  Repub- 
lican party.  But  we  think  they,  might  fairly 
c^iin  a  higlier  faith  than  the  party  now  in 
power  in  the  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  the 
plain  people,  and  particularly  in  the  superior 
usefulness  of  a  direct  resort  to  the  liallot  box. 

„  Anotherdifficult  problem  that  relates 

aiNf  Thtir  to  thc  United  States  Senate  has  to  do 
atiatt  Stats.  ^,jj|j  jj^g  equal  representation  of  grow- 
ingly  unequal  States.  As  a  condition  upon 
which  to  get  the  Constitution  adopted  at  all  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  convention  of  1787,  to  re- 
move the  opposition  of  small  States  by  recogniz- 
ing the  principle  of  equal  State  sovereignty. 
And  so -the  .Senate  was  shaped  somewhat  on  the 
analogy  of  a  congress  of  ambassadors.  IIow< 
evi'r  trrip  it  may  have  Ijeen  that  the  T'nion  as 
originally  formed  was  a  federation  of  separate 
States,  it  is  far  less  true  of  the  country  as  it 
stands  to-day.  Two-thirds  of  the  existing  States 
never  had  any  rights  at  all  of  separate  sover- 
eignty, hut  were  parts  of  the  common  national 
domain,  rather  carelessly  and  unscientifically 
divided  off  into  administrative  provinces  called 
Viy  us  Territories,  and  then  singly  or  in  groups 
erecti'd  into  States,  and  admitted  on  equal  terms 
to  participation  in  the  federal  Government. 
The  earlier  admissions  have  almost  invariably 
been  justifitKl  by  subsequent  results,  this  being 
particularly  true  of  the  great  series  of  States 
lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia were  above  ordinary  rules.  Eiach  was  an 
imperial  acquisition,  and  there  could  bo  no  ques- 
tion about  prompt  admission  to  statehood,  and 
alwut  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  legal,  title  of  each 
to  equal  rank  in  the  I'nit!>d  Stati'S  Senate. 

But  the  later  admissiim  of  a  number 
A^mijuoni  of  States  lying  on  either  side  of  thc 
(0  tht  Unitn.  j{|-,(.|jy  Mouutaiu  zonc  was  imprudent, 
bei-ause  experimental.  There  was  a  chance,  to 
be  sure,  that  these  great  areas  would  acquire 
[lopulatiou  rapidly,  and  become  the  actual  equals 
of  Mississippi  Valley  and  Eastern  States.  But 
since  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  these  areas 
were  comfortable  and  well  off  under  their  terri- 
torial governments,  there  was  no  proper  reason 
for  making  haste  to  admit  them  to  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  undue  and  undignified  precipitancy 
that  was  shown  was  the  result  of  supposed 
political  necessity  and  sheer  moral  weakness  in 
the  Republican  party.     The  party  had  its  lesson 


when  those  new  States  deserted  it,  adopted  free 
silver  as  their  one  idea  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  with  their  disproportionat*  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  kept  the  country  on 
the  an.xiouB  seat  for  several  years.  Ohio  has  to- 
day the  population  of  a  hundred  Nevadas,  and 
New  York,  will  soon  have  the  population  of  two 
hundred.  -Tiny  Rhode  Island  has  ten  times  the 
population  of  Nevada.      Unassuming  little  New 


Jersey  has  more  than  twenty  limes  the  popula- 
tion of  "Wyoming,  and  Massac  iiusetts  has  more 
than  thirty  times  as  many  people.  If  one 
American  citizen  were  as  good  as  another  for 
purposes  of  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Idaho's  two  Senators  ought  to  be  offset 
by  no  less  than  eighty  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  than  ninety  from  New  York.  •-- 

There  were  ample  reasons  of  a  dif- 
ct^W'"^i  fereut   sort    why    Utah    should    not 

have  been  admitted  with  its  present 
boundaries  seven  years  ago  ;  yet  its  deficiency 
of  population  alone  gave  reason  enough  why  it 
should  have  been  kept  on  the  waiting  Hsi  for  a 
good  while  to  come,  inasmuch  as  it  hits  not  even 
at  this  moment  one-sixtli  of  the  average  popu- 
lation of  the  forty-five  States  of  the  I'liion.  To 
put  it  differently,  the  average  citixi'n  of  the 
United  States,  in  admitting  a  State  like  Utah, 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  waives  in 
favor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  man  five-sixths  of 
his  own  representation.  Montana  still  has  popu- 
lation enough  for  only  oue  v\\«m\i«it  ^A.  ■O^.^.^A.onw 
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ot  Rpprpsenlatives  in  the  ni'wly  I'le.-tfd  (.'im- 
gn^ss,  white  Texas  lin!*  giiint'il  tlirpe  nipmiiers  in 
a  decadn,  and  is  ni>u'  t»  have  t-ixU'en  Beats. 
MonUnH's  one  Hi'prcKcntative  for  tho  coming 
ten  years  will  jm-et  Ti-xaB'  Hixt<:<-n,  and  New 
York's  thirty-si.'ven  ;  Imt  Montana  counts  for 
exactly  as  iinifh  iu  tin-  Si-nate  as  Texas  or  Xcw 
York,  Experience  thus  fur  has  iit>t  jimtifi<'d 
tlie  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States.  If  ad- 
mitted at  all,  Dakot-a  shimld  liave  come  iu  as 
one  Stale,  although  there  might  have  been  an 
undoratamlinK  that  if  it  wire  so  desired  by  the 
people  themselves,  a  divisiiin  into  two  States 
might  take  effect  at  that  future  time  when  each 
State  thus  to  be  f..rmed  should  have  the  average 
populnticm  «{  the  oiIi.t  members  of  the  X'nion. 

For  exaiiiph'.  the  two  Dakotas.  taken 
A^'iit?^,.  ^'g'-tl"-"''.  l'"^'"'    »"^^'    ^''""t    700,000 

I)eopIe.  Xorth  Dakota  has  a  popular 
tion  equivalent  to  om'-tifth  of  the  average  of  all 
tlio  Slates,  ami  South  Dakota's  jH'OpU^  are  about 
one-fourth  as  luaiiy  as  those  of  the  average  State. 
Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  gi.'ta  ahmg  very  well 
as  a  eititrh'  State  with  an  area  almost  twice  as 
great  as  tliat  "f  the  Dukotas  combined.  Wash- 
ington and  (iregim  might  well  have  been  united, 
— again  with  the  wnderstamiiug  lliat  if  they  sf) 
desired  they  should  i-mistituto  two  States  at  sueh 
a  lime  in  (lie  fntiire  as  they  had  reached  the 
average  di'vehijuuent  of  their  sistj-r  common- 
weahhs.  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  should 
have  been  ki'pt  in  the  territorial  stage  for  another 
decade,  and  tlien  shoitM  have  been  adiuitteil  as 
one  large  Stat^.  Taken  together,  they  have  a 
jH-piilHtiiiii  ot  about  .")i)0,OiiO  ill  an  area  somewhat 
exveediug  .-/(W.OOO  sijii«re  miles.  Texas  already 
"population  of  more  than  3,000,000  in  a.n 


area  somewhat  less  than  ;iOO,00»  square  miles. 
With  its  smaller  urea.  Texas  gained  more  than 
8i:i.l)00  people  in  the  last  decade,  while  with 
their  considerably  larger  area  this  group  of  three 
States — Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho — alto- 
gether added  only  220,000.  "  Little  New  Jersey 
alone,  meanwhile,  had  added  nearly  440,000  in  the 
same  period,  while  Minnesota  had  added  450,000. 
These  new  Jioeky  M(mntain  States  have  not  in 
rapidity  of  nmwtii  justified  those  glowing  prom- 
ises made  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion twelve  and  thirteen  years  ago.  The  two 
1)akot«s.  Montana,  and  Washington,  were  ad- 
mitted in  November,  1SS9,  while  Idaho  and 
"Wyoming  won  their  statehood  in  the  next  year. 

utanattm  ^^  '"■  <^f '^•^'""^''r  tie  merest  nonsense 
ioMK  «ij-  t^  I  say  that  presentation  of  these  plain 
'"*'■  facts  involves  any  nnfriendliness  to- 
ward the  States  thus  mentioned.  The  land 
speculators  and  ambitious  politicians  of  those 
Territories,  rather  than  the  onlinarj'  citizens. 
wei-f'  the  people  who  urged  what  they  called 
their  •■chiims"  to  statehood,  and  they  arc  not 
to  be  censured  fur  pi'estinting  their  case  to  the 
bi'st  of  their  ability.  All  fault-tinding  should 
be  reserved  for  the  statesmen  at  Washington, 
who,  ff>r  ininKMiiate  jiariy  reascms,  conferred  the 
irrevocable  rank  and  authority  of  statehood 
upuu  men.'  casual  divisions  of  the  jmblic  domain 
wiiich  had  scarcely  iH'gun  to  grow  into  any  or- 
ganic unity  as  bodies  (Kilitii;.  More  recently,  at 
tiie  Iw^giniiiiig  of  l«!ii;,  l!ie  Territory  of  Vtah 
was  admitted.  X'tah,  as  a  Mormon  center,  had 
imhi'd  become  a  distinct  social  and  political  or- 
ganism ;  but  its  population  was  too  far  below 
the  average  iu  ntinilH'rs.  and  its  ciWlization  waa 
loo  ieV-e.\.vi'i  \u 'wwY'''^*-'^'^  ""■'^V^^*- ^^  justify  its 
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being  made  one  of  the  eysteni  of  Htates.  1 1  slmuM 
have  been  kept  indefinitely  in  thfi  territoria!  rauk. 
with  a  view  to  annexing  it  ultimately  to  Nt'vaila. 
But  the  merits  of  the  caee  were  ignornl. 

This  whole  (luestion  of  the  Territories 
••Omniiui    and  their  admission  now  ccinius  ii|>  in 

the  most  concrete  and  urgent  form. 
l>ecauscthe  House  of  Kepreaentativca  last  wintiT 
passed  an  '■omnibus  lull"  to  admit  to  the  rnimi 
the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Xew  Mexico,  ami 
Arizona,  while  the  question  was  only  prevented 
from  being  acted  upon  in  the  Senate  liv  u  prmn- 
iso  which  Senator  Quay,  of  IVnnsylvaniu,  wax  in 
position  to  exact,  that  thi-  measure  sliould  be 
given  a  leading  place  on  the  calendar  of  tlic  new- 
session,  and  should  \\c  taken  up  in  the  very  (ir»t 
week  of  DecemlN^r.  Both  parties  inserteil  in 
their  last  national  platforms  planks  favoring  the 
admission  of  these  thi-ee  Territories.  I'mhmlit- 
edly.  tlie  Demwrata  ai-o  delilnTately  coinmitleil 
to  the  policy.  The  Dakotaa  and  other  new  North- 
western States  were  admitted  by  the  Hepubli- 
cans  with  distinct  n^ferenee  to  the  possible  need 
of  their  electoral  votes  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1892.  The  Democrats  have  ever  since 
demanded  the  admission  of  .Arizona  and  Xew 
Mexico  on  the  theory  of  party  compensation, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  in  the  long  run  tliese 
Southwestern  sisters  wouhl  be  Democratic  both 
in  the  Senate  ami  in  tlie  KlHctond  r..lle^. 

Oklalioma's  ■<  claims  "  an-  liusi-d  upnn 
*OMai^'.    t''^    really  remarkable   growth  of  a 
V  good  piece  of  fanning  omntry. 


)klaboma  would,  in  the  lonur  r 

ouri.  Arkansas,  and  IM 

n    Ihf  JhmmcraiH 

'itli  accidental  and 

part  uf  the  old  Indian  Territory,  through  the 
extinction  of  Indian  titles  and  the  successive 
opening  u|)  of  several  triljal  resi'rva lions.  Okla- 
homa has  an  area  of  .'i.S.llJH  Bijuare  miles.  This 
includes  ."i.iniil  or  fi.noo  square  miles  of  the  long, 
narrow  ••  N'o-man's  Land  "  strip,  which  ought  to 
1..-  added  to  T.'xa;*,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
ri'adily  enough  show.  With  that  strip  detached, 
and  the  I'.l.iMii)  miuare  miles  of  the  present  In- 
dian Tevritury  added,  Oklah<mia  would  have 
jM'rmanent  and  scientific  boundaries,  and  a  suit- 
able sizi'  and  sliaiM).  It  slumld  remain,  by  all 
lueans.  in  the  territorial  condition  until  The  pro- 
ces.s  of  opening  up  what  remains  of  the  Indian 
Territory  shall  have  been  completed.  Oklahoma, 
iis  it  now  exists,  merely  represents  a  temjH>rary 
internal  division  of  the  Indian  Territory'  made 
for  the  ]mr|K)Me  of  providing  a  way  to  govern 
That  portiim  which  whs  fully  ojMmed  up  lo  white 
seiilenient.  When  the  full  dimensions  iif  the 
old  lndi«n  Territory  are  restored,  the  whole  re- 
gion thrown  o]>en.  and  all  conditions  duly  and 
deliberately  consideri'd,  the  time  will  have  come 
fur  taking  Up  seriously  the  question  of  admission 
under  the  namp  of  Oklahoma,  or  any  other  name 
that  the  people  may  choose  and  Congress  may 
accept.     The  facts  arc  too  plain  to  be  denied, 

Cwtutr  ''"  *■''"'■'■  "klaiionia  now,  with  its 
o*;o»«tio'a  irregular  and  accidental  l)ouudaries, 

'"""'«■  _an<l  its  area  only  half  that  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
.\  rk an SHS.^ would  lie  a  8can<lalously  unstatea- 
manlike  thing  for  Congress  to  do.  With  all  party 
considerntionn  laid  aside,  and  with  |>atient,  inUOIi- 
gent.  and  honest  Study  given  to  the  cjui'slion,  Con- 
gress could  not  [Missibly  at  this  time  admit  Ok- 
lalionia.  Kunhermore,  the  l«'st  people  of  <Jkla- 
homa  know  that  this  is  true,  and  tliat  the  present 

<>t  Iwomers  and  politicians 
for  merely  local  and  tempo- 
rary ends.  The  admission  of 
new  States  to  our  federal 
I'nion  is  one  that  involves 
history  of  an  important  sense 

upon  allegecl  Matesmen  at 
Washington  who  will  not  al- 
low such  a  question  to  come 
up  for  (iignilied  and  niaturi" 
consideratiiXL  Km  wlotry  lo 
settle  it  upon  ,<nap  votes,  in 
utter  disn-gard  of  all  the  mo- 
tives that  should  actu».U'  \.Vs 
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community.  Its  peopU'  aro  (jiiitc  liki'  tlic  ]M'opli' 
of  the  farming  States  lying  in  thi'  iiortli  and  cast 
of  it,  and  when  its  himndarios  have  lii-i-ti  fixi'd 
as  they  ought  to  Ih-,  with  tlii"  opc'iiing  of  tht- 
Indian  nmntry  (■(xnplcti'd.  it  will  lie  weloumnl 
by  cvorybiKiy  as  a  BjiUmrlid  Hi'i'cssion  tn  thir 
Union, — a  Stnt<?  which  will  socm  tiiki>  line  rank, 
and  rapidly  forgo  atioail  to  a  jiosiiiim  when-  it 
will  havi>  almost  or  qiiitu  tho  aviTiigc  {i<>])ulHti'>ii 
of  the  rest  of  thf  T.'nion. 


FraWeiit_ 


If  CongrosK  wbill  voti^  tn  » 
etaiiitrHit  now,  in  the  wrong  F^hniic  an<i 
*"•""*"■  wrong  timo.  !ft  us  Ik-I"-  ttim 
dent  Uoosevi'lt  will  intervimi>  wiili  a 
veto.  SiK'h  an  action  woulii  1h'  ciimnii'ii 
the  whole  country  :  fnr  <'V('ry  sensihlc 
would  appivciato  tlu^  n'asoni',  and  no  mai 
believe  in  his  heart  that  tlio  I'ri'siih  nt 
the  slightest  degree  iifferti'd  liy  the  q 
whether  ur  not  (Ikluhonia.  at  thi-nt-xt  I'l 
tial  election,  would  sland  in  the  Hepulil 
i,''the  Democratic  colutiin.     If  piirricipming  ii 


Presidential  d<'ctimi,  .it_y 
i^.v-gte.foi 


jC^SEEol 


i  pn 


ment  that  cannnt  prii|KTly  lie  taken  i: 
It  is  a  (juesliiin  of  mir  ijcniianent  pu 
raphy,  an^l  of  nkl..!i..riia's  own  Ix-st 
true  glory  as  a  State. 

As    for    .\n/oiiii  iind    N 
Arliijmi  Bid    thfv  certainly   un-   ni>t 


iiilos, 


Ari 
nd  Ne\ 


11  ej 


both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  According 
to  the  lati^st  available  statistics.  Arizona  has 
1(;..")IM1  pupils  enrolled  in  common  schools,  as 
against  more  than  I.I^IIO.OOO  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  more  than  I,t5O.UO0  in  the 
State  of  I'ennsylvania.  Yet  Senator  Quay,  of 
I'ennsylvania.  proposes  to  give  the  adjacent 
States  of  Ari/.ona  and  Xew  Mexico  the  same 
voting  ]M>wer  in  the  United  States  Senate  aa 
that  which  is  held  by  the  a<tjacent  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  We  have  no 
reason  to  underestimate  all  that  is  excellent  in 
the  Spanish -speaking  element  which  forms  so 
largo  a  part  of  the  (xipulation  of  New  Mexico  ; 
but  no  one  will  pri'tend  that  this  [wpulation, 
largely  illiterate  iinii  scarcely  at  all  acquainted 
with  imr  pnnciples  and  methods  of  government, 
is  at  prest'iit  lit  for  statehood. 

Of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
ctnd'itfent    ''"'  L'uion,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

have  the  largest  proportion  of  in- 
habitants  who  canutit  speak  Knglisli.  The  cnr- 
i-ent  hiiiguuge  of  the  masses  in  New  Mexico  is 
Spanish,  and  even  the  children  who  learn  English 
in  the  Jichijuls  jvvert  tu  tiie  parent  language  in 
hiter  yeai-s.  Xew  Mexico,  also,  leads  the  list  of 
StaK's  and  T<'iTi tones,  by  a  larg<t  percentage,  as 
respects  ihe  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the 
native  white  iii)pulation.  Furthermore,  in  all  the 
inhabited  spots  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  male 
IHi])uliLti<'n  is  greatly  in  excess  of  female,  show- 
irifj  whiilly  unsettled  conditions  of  society.     It 


:i,(IOll. 


Taken 
"than 


ico  nearly 
together,  Imwev 
considenilily  s: 
Texaji,  and'  the; 
ing  like  the  jirosjiect  c.f  ]>opu- 
lation  growth  that  (.Iklalionia 
{Ktssesses.  At  tlu- last  census 
Arizona  had  nearly  12:!, (Hill 
people,  and  New  Mexico  just 
over  195,11(10.  At  its  present 
rate  of  gnjwth  it  will  take 
New  Mi^xico  several  hundred 
years  to  catch  up  with  the 
average  ])opulation  of  the 
existing  States.  Arinona  has 
only  a  littlo  more  than  ludf 
the  population  of  an  ordi- 
nary Congressional  district. 
Oklalioma,  with  its  boun- 
daries properly  extended  to 
include  the  wbuh-  of  the  In- 
diajj  Territory,  would  have 
Mlready  a  fumd  deal  ujorc 
t/ran  tirjcv  the-  pitpulation  ot 
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means  iiiiaing  camps  and  cowboys,  rather  tiittn 
families  and  settled  communities.  Taking  both 
Territories,  it  ie  only  in  the  Santa  Fe  neiglibor- 
hood  of  uiirthern  New  Mexico  that  the  males 
are  not  in  vt'ry  great  excess.  The  irrigation  . 
devf'loptui'iita  of  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  let 
us  hope,  will  greatly  change  all  this.  ( >ur  map  on 
the  preceding  pago,  derived  from  a  volume  of  the 
new  census,  shows  the 
limited  areas  of  inhab- 
itancy in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  like  oases 
in  a  desert,  as  cum 
pared  with  great,  deso- 
late streteheaof  virtual- 
ly unpeopled  country. 


Tht  S'M 


I'nat  0 


,. Mon  Heveridge, 

thtortufi.    pf  Indiana. 
chairman  of  the  Si'nate 
Committee     on    Terri 
tones,  accompanied  by 
several  other  Senators, 
went  last  month,  as-  a 
sub-i'ommittoe.  to  visit 
these     South  vvestetii 
Territories.     They  did 
not  go  un  a  mere  jun- 
keting expedition,  but       ' 
with  a  view  to  studying 
the  situatiim  seriously 
and  carefully.     At  the       I 
very  Wgiuning  of  the 
new  session  Senator 
Beveridge's  committee       , 
will  hoM    si'SHions  at 
Washington,  and  will 
be  prepared  to    enter- 
tain    facts,     opinions. 
and   arguments  which 
qualified  ix'upli*  mav   wis 
•piection    of  admission, 
it  will    be   the  dispnsition 
li!<ten    In     tlios<'    who   obji 
well  as  to   those  who   fav. 
advi'cates   of   admission  ' 
•  cause  with  all   p 


0    |ireseut    on    the 
iinderstaml    that 


o  admission,  as 
And  since  the 
not  fail  to  push 
energy  and  dili- 
it  cannot  l.>e  wrong  for  those  who  are  op- 
jMised  to  admission  to  suy  so  with  equal  frank- 
ness. For  our  ]Mirt.  we  wish  it  to  be  as  widely 
known  as  poKsilMe  that  we  think  tbe  admission 
of  those  Territories  at  the  pretwnt  time  is  with- 
out justificntion  from  the  larger  point  of  view 
of  lb.'  welfiire  of  tbe  I'nited  States.  Even  if 
Senator  Iteveridge.  with  some  memliers  of  his 
committee  ">i  Territories,  should  entertain  views 
similar  to  those  we  have  expressed,  it   would 


nevertheless  be  quite  impossible  for  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  to  prevent  action  in  the 
Senate  unless  supjwrted  by  newspapers  and  cit- 
izens who  believe  that  such  issues  should  be  de- 
cided upon  their  true  merits,  and  quite  apart 
from  private  scheming,  political  log'njUing,  and 
party  exigencies.  Tlie  work  of  Mr,  Beveridge's 
committee  in  the  Southwest  last  month  was  busi- 
nesslike and  thorough 
beyond  all  precedents. 

j^^        The  princi- 

Heanlnn  of    pal     H'SUltS 

tions  last  month  show 
that  the  period  of  Ke- 
publican  dominance  in 
the  affairs  of  tbe  na- 
tion is  reasonably  likely 
to  continue  at  least 
until  the  year  1908. 
This  may  not  prove  to 
be  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  events  may  greatly 
accelerate  the  recovery 
of  the  Democratic 
party,  so  tbal  it  may 
make  a  formidable 
showing  two  years 
hence.  But,  in  so  far 
as  this  year's  election 
may  be  taken  as  a  prog- 
nostic, it  points  to  the 
election  ot  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  President  two 
years  hence.  Accord- 
ing to  normal  prece- 
dents, a  strong  reaction 
was  due  last  month. 
'"''"'*'  That  the  reaction  as  a 

whole  was  only  slight, 
and  in  some  States  not  visible  at  all,  is  regarded  by 
authorities  in  both  parties  as  due  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  President  Roosevelt  more  than 
to  any  other  factor.  Not  a  single  State  was  com- 
pletely carried  by  tlie  Democrats  last  month  out- 
side of  the  former  slavebolding  group,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Nevada,  where  results  never 
have  any  outside  significance.  In  addition  to 
carrying  all  the  Northern  States  except  Nevada, 
the  Republicans  also  prevailed  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  Thirty-one  States 
were  carried  by  the  Republicans,  and  fourteen 
by  the  Democrats.  If  the  Presidency  ot  the 
I'nited  States  were  to  be  determined  by  last 
month's  voting,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Republican  candidate  v;ovs.V<i  U'&.'itt  Kri.  ^tsOjOT*. 
volea,  &a  &%&.va.&\.  Va^  lot  S^fi  ^'4'mvv>it.-ciif\^  ■^wA 
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date,  thi;  Ui'imMioMii  niajonly  Iwiinfj  1  (>,s.  (jr  i-on- 
BidiTiiliiy  liii-ffiT  tliaii  McKinlcy's  imijority  over 
lirj-an.  IK  lli.»  lw<-iilv-tw<j  jrovormira  of  Stiiti-B 
eloctcii  nn  Nov.'Uil.iT  4.  «11  l.ul  six  are  R.-pul.li- 
caiia.  Ajiiirt  frum  Nrvaclii,  tlii'  luily  XdrtliiTii 
State  clci-tinfr  n  D.-iixxtuI  for  clii.'f  <'Xi'<'ulive 
was  lilii)(l«  Islanii.  iiltlioiiKli  in  Hint  StaU-  the 
R.-pul.li.,-Mii8  liavi-  tL.>  I.i-Ki*liilLii>..  ami  .■an-i..il 
more  tlmn  oiii'-liiilf  ui  lU-  nfii.Tnl  Stiite  ti.'k.'t. 
A  \\^\  of  tli.-  ffi.vi-niors  I'l.vtr.i  will  h.>  f,.uTi.l  in 
our  ■■  l{<roi-il  iif  Ciirrciit  Kvi^nts"  ■l.'i'aT'ttm-nt. 

„     ,„        Til.-  iU-iml.lii'aiis.  liowovcr.  lost  iiK.rr 
W;ir    «.-..t>*  i»  .lK.ilm.«M.f  l{-pr.-M.mativ..« 

in  tlio  iii'Xt  ( 'oiiKri:!*!*  will  b(f  rfnliicecl  to  aUmt  thir- 
ty. X.-arly  all  of  th.-  R.-jmhlicaii  h.ss.-s  of  Ton - 
(i;rciwioiialiiM."atsi«TiiiTi'(l  in  urhiiii  Jit^tricts.  Ni'W 
York  Imd  jfaiiii?ii  ihrcf  wats  liy  tln^  w\v  apiior- 
tionmcut,  liui-  chirliy  to  llic  rapid  growth  of  N'lw 
York  City.  The  jircat  iiictropolitaii  district  liaji- 
t>eni-d  last  month  to  ^o  JViniH-ratiir  !.>y  an  ovcr- 
wholming  majority,  ami  this  fjivcs'  tin-  Ik-tnocrnta 
S(-VL-i-al  additioual  inciiilM'rs  of  the  next  ( 'onsrcps, 
LikewiM).  the  JJeiiioi'rats  Kaincil  u  Ito.vron  dis- 
trict, n  dcnst'ly-jiopiilatf^  Kliodt'  Islainl  diBtrift, 
tin-  Si-iiint<iu  lUstrk-t  of  rciinsylvaiiiii,  a  Haiti- 
iitore  dinlrict  which  had  pn-vioiisly  ln'Oii  Hepuh- 


lii-aii.tlio  Detroit  district  in  llii'hi(;»n.  th«  Onialia 
disinct  in  Nclmiskii.  tlic  Minnea|io]is  district  in 
Minnesota,  one  in  "\Visi;inisin,  one  in  Iowa,  and 
two  in  Califorina,  iiu'luilinp:  the  San  Franeiweo 
ilistrii-t  now  re]iivsenliil  liy  the  well-known  cliair- 
uiHii  of  the  r..iiiiniiteeonVost(»ffit-i'S.  Mr.  LouJ. 
Willi  f.'W  .-^r■,'|.lion-^.  llieref..ro.  the  radical 
clmnurt-  lit  till'  jmlls  liavc  lii'i-n  in  tho  cities  ratlu^r 
than  in  the  eonntry  districts,  and  these  changi>s 
lire  i-hivlly  sij^nilicant  as  showing  tendonciea. 
Th.y  point  to  a  frreatly  inereased  {K<rc<tntsge  of 
in.li']ii'n.lent  votiiiK  on  the  part  of  populations 
that  read  the  daily  newspaiwrs,  and  that,  in  re- 
cent years  <!i^]M>i-ially,  havo  come  to  care  more  for 
actual  tliiiurs  tlmn  for  the  meiH-  traditions  that 
frii  Willi  {Ik!  names  liepiihliciin  and  Democratic. 

],ast  iiiontli's  clcr'iions  will  not  affect 
Lnaetct'd     '"•''"'ivcpariv  Strength  in  tfio  Senate. 

The  lici.iil.li.'ans  will  loae  three  or 
four  seats  us  ihe  n'sult  of  the  election  of  new 
Stale  lejiifla lures,  and  will  gain  an  equivalent 
initnlier.  Thus,  a  noniiiiul  I{e]iu1>lican  Beat  in 
-Mai-vUnd  will  he  tilled  l.v  tlie  return  of  a  strong 
Democratic  header.  Mr.  (ionnau.  The  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  wats  now  held  by  Sen- 
ators I'rilclianl  and  Dehoe  n^vert  naturally  to 
l\\e  \iw\ii.n!i:»\&,  1-\t.  ■S\cV'T'.-\\?fj  V«.\-u\%  already 
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been  nftmed  ks  Senator  front  die  Uti«r  Suie. 
In  X«vs*la.  the  di8Uti^ui«h«tl  ron^rvssmftn.  Mr. 
Nvwlaji-ift.  who  ha*  wim  giv«t  prestige  by  rawon 
of  the  part  he  pUyetl  in  seiruring  for  the  West 
the  pftseage  "t  the  trrimnim  V'ill.  is  to  liare  the 
aeU  in  the  Senate  for  it  l»ng  time  past  heM 
by  Mr.  Jones.  As  against  these  four  ki«se«. 
the  Republii'ans  will  gain  Senators  from  the 
following  four  Sutes. — Kanj«&  Utah.  Idaho, 
and  Washington.  Senator  llarria^  of  Kansas, 
owed  hid  seat  to  a  suci-essful  ciiatiiiou  of  Deiuo- 
cnM  and  Populists  six  years  agi>.  The  Repub- 
licana  seem  now  to  have  fully  regained  conti\'>l 
of  £ansa&  and  Senator  Bunon  will  hav^a  Re- 
publican colleague  after  March  J.  In  Utah,  a 
Republican  vicior>'  will  give  the  Senalorial  seat 
now  occapie<l  by  Mr.  Rawlins  to  an  interesting 
and  \-igorous  personality,  Mr.  Reed  Smoot  who 
is  known  not  ouly  m  a  successful  business  man 
of  large  and  varied  interests,  but  also  as  an 
avowed  Murnion  and  an  apostle  of  that  church. 
It  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  is  not.  and  net'er 
has  been,  a  polygamist.  Idaho,  which  bad  left 
the  Republican  column  on  the  silver  question, 
has  now  returned,  and  Senator  Heitfeld  will 
give  place  to  a  successor  who  will-vote  with  the 
majority.  In  like  manner  Senator  Turner,  of 
Washington,  who  represented  the  fusion  move- 
ineut,  will  give  way  to  a  Republican. 

It    does    not    follow  that    Senatorial 

SZiJ'iiu.  ^'"'*  *■''•  '"^  ''**''>■  *'"'^-  ''^'*"  f ''*re 
party  victories  have  been  emphatic. 
Thus,  the  Republicans  have  again  carried  the 
Delaware  Legislature  by  a  good  majority  ;  bat, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  jiariy  has 
long  been  divided  into  intensely  hostile  factions, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  pn>setit  Congress 


tioih  Senaioriai  seats  from  Delaware  havi^  been 
varani.  while  in  the  pivvi^ius  t-ongr«>ss  only  one 
was  filled.  Kor  many  yie«rs  a  candidati'  u«iui>l 
Adtlicks.  with  a  gieai  fortune  made  in  the  ex- 
ptoiiaiioR  of  gas  (VRi)ianies.  has  l<et^n  ir\'ing,  by 
what  he  would  prt'l'aWy  call  -  mitlem  itieihtHla." 
lo  i-apiure  che  liiiJe  State  of  IVlavare.  in  or»ler 
to  obtain  the  (vwietl  prime  of  llie  Tuiied  States 
Senatorship.  Addicka.  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a 
Massachusetts  man.  who  seems  to  have  i-hos«>H 
Delaware  as  the  fi*'Kl  of  his  j^olitical  o]vnilioHs 
after  liM-king  the  i-ouutry  over  and  decidiiiu: 
that  this  little  State  otTertM  the  Ivtit  o)vniiiir  for 
a  man  of  means  and  energy  who  di-sirx's  t\>  n>acli 
the  l'nile*i  Stales  Stniate  as  the  iiMwuinjr  re 
ward  of  a  life  of  endeavor. 

On  two  or  thi>i>  former  mvasions 
Mr.  .Vddieks  has  it-me  within  thrxf 
or  four  votes  in  the  l^-gislatun'  \if 
gaining  the  desiretl  end.  He  has  how  twenty- 
one  legislators,  and  lie  will  nt-etl  ai-x  or  seven 
mor«>  to  (.•onlr(>l  the  situation.  The  svi-calhsl 
Republican  -wgulars"  hold  eight  seats,  with 
one  or  two  of  them  reganletl  as  doul'tful.  If 
.-Vddieks  couKl  win  over  four  or  live  vott-s  from 
the  Democratic  minority,  he  would  U'  eleeteil  : 
but  DemtK-ratik.'  sentiment  in  IVlaware  hitbort> 
has  lieini  so  stnuigly  against  him  that  legislator! 
have  Ix^eii  iteternHl  by  well-grounded  fears  o' 
personal  violi-uce.  llie  situation  is  not  meri'l; 
a  local  one.  It  is  nut  as  if  Addicks  aimerl  a 
the  governorship  of  IMaware.  A  Senator  Ueli 
to  luake  the  laws  and  sh»)>e  the  iH)liciea  i»f  t\i 
great  nation.  Iliere  art*  no  .\ddieks  K»>iixt\i 
cans  worth  six-akiug  of  outside  of  the  Ul.OlUt 
12,000  voters, — mostly  l>tH>i-  and  ignorant, — 
Delaware  who  have  gmdunlly  Ihh'h  shajH'il    ii 


»ona  maocBAno  ooTER^inRa  chos(«m  i 
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diilj-,  llic  iii'imliiiciin  nuijority  l"a»fr  UiH,  .irc'oii. 
sidrrjilily  lurjrtT  tluiii  MuKitilcy's  nmjority  ovi-r 
Hrvaii.  "  <lf  111.!  twciitv-t\v<.  pn-.-riici-w  ofVtuti'a 
ta.-kca  (in  Nov.-inln-r  j,  »11  hut  pix  tim  K.-[.iil.li- 
cans.  ,\v«rt  from  Nrva.lii,  tlu-  "iily  Nonln-rn 
SIaU>  .■Ii'i'tiiiK  ii  Ih'Tiiocrut  ^jr  rliii'f  executive 
was  Hhcxlo  Isliiii.l.  iiltliixiKli  in  tliiit  Stoii-  ilir 
Ki-imlili.-iiiis  ImVM  ilio  ^.■Ki^liiliirr.  Hd.l   .■Mrri.'il 

IIIOIV  thilU  Olll'-llillf  uf  tlk-  ^'.-ll.Till  Ht.il..  li.-krt. 
A  ViM  "f  Itu-  ir..v,Tn..i-s  .■l.-<-l.-<l  will   lir  1-..U11.I  ill 


Sepabllcan 


Til 


(1  liivJh.Usi-of  ll.-|.lvs.-litHtiv.>S 
C«.,™«.     „j,j„  ^j,,.^.  j,^j,„,,],  „||,i  i[,^.j,.  ,„aj„ritv 
in  till!  ii..xt  t  -..TiKivsswill  !.f  n.,hic-.i  tn  iihi.ul  thir- 
ty.    Ncurly  «1I  uf  til.-  U.'i.ul.li.'UJi  j.i^s.^s  <.f  r.,a. 

York  IiikI  cuin.'.l  tijm-  si^iits  l.y  ih<-  iivw  i»\>i>,.r- 
tiounn-iit,  <\w  rhiflly  tii  tlic  nipiii  f;n,wth  nf  New 
York  City.  TIk^  (I"'"!  i'n-tnii"ilit;tii  ili^tn<-l  liaji- 
tN-ncil  lust  iiioiitli  to  go  h.-tii<.<Tiitir-  l.y  an  ..vr- 
wlicltiiinj;  iriujoniy.  uiii!  ihir:  ;iivfs  tin-  I)('!inicnit!! 
flcvrnil  aiMitiimul  hu'IiiIhts  <>i  Clio  iioxt  ( 'mifivi'sa. 
Lik.-\vis<.,  the  ])oiiio.-nils  >riiiii.>.!  a  IJ..st.,ii  .iis- 
Irifl.  II  .i,'n=?.'ly-ii..].ulat<'(l  Hhudi-  Ishiiid  .listri.-i. 
till- .<i:miit"U  'ihtrU-t  iit  J'fiiiiyyivaiiiii,  a  I'.iilu- 
won:  iJistrk-t  whirh  had  ;m-viytisly  i»--fii  Hl'V>Oi' 


.it  liistrii't  in  Mii-himm.  tlie  Omnia 
1  Ni'1ira.ska.  th.>  Mitmi-Hix.Iis  diMrict  in 

'liiifi.fiiiii.  ini-lndiiijf  the  San  Kriiiicii-i-i' 
<.w  i-|,n-seiited  liv  the  well-km.wii  ehair- 
!,■  I  \.iLiMiiit.-e  oil  P.ist  I  ifficfB.  Mr.  Luud. 
w  .■.xci'|.li..ii!i.  thfR'fiire,  the  radieai 
.1  ihi'  ].i.lls  liavt!  Ij'M'n  in  the  citios  ratluT 
hi'  I'l.iiiitry  districts,  and  th<'s«  change? 
ly  siytLiticant  as  whowing  U-ndenciw. 
\n  Id  u  jrrcatly  increased  perutrntago  o: 
eiit  v'.titin  <Fii  the  part  of  iK>|mUtioiis 
the  daily  ni>WMiiai)erti,  and  that,  in  rc- 
s  I'sper-iiilly.  liiivi!  c'l-init'  to  care  more  f'lr 
inj^s  rlian  fi.r  the  inert;  traditions  thw 
he  naiiii-B  lieimlilifan  «nd  Duinocratii'. 


..iitli 


M: 


I'l'lions  will  iiotafleet 
riy  .'ilrfiiKth  in  the  Seiwie, 
l.lii'niiH  will  lose  three  or 
ilIi  uf  the  election  of  new 
I  will  gain  an  eqaivslent 
.initial  Keiiuhliean  seat  in 
the  n-turn  nt  a  stron); 
i-onnan.  The  Xunh 
latu  now  held  by  Sen- 
ile revert  naturally  to 
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been  named  aa  Senator  from  the  latter  State. 
In  Nevada,  the  distinj^iiishud  Congresaraan,  Mr. 
Newlands,  who  has  won  grtat  prestige  by  reason 
at  the  part  he  played  in  securing  for  the  West 
the  passage  uf  the  irrigation  bill,  is  to  have  tho 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  long  lime  past  held 
by  Mr,  Jones,  As  against  these  four  losses. 
the  Republicans  will  gain  Senators  from  the 
following  foiir  States. — Kansas.  Utah.  Idaho, 
and  Washington.  Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas, 
owed  his  seat  to  a  successful  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats anil  Populists  six  years  ago.  The  Kepub- 
licans  seem  now  to  have  fully  regained  control 
of  Kansas,  and  Senator  Burton  will  have.*  Re- 
publican colleague  after  March  4.  In  Utah,  a 
Republican  victory  will  give  the  Senatorial  seat 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Rawlins  to  an  interesting 
and  vigorous  personality,  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  who 
is  known  not  only  as  a  successful  business  man 
of  large  and  varied  interests,  but  also  aa  an 
avowed  Mormon  and  an  apostle  of  that  church. 
It  is  diatinirtly  affirmed  that  he  is  not,  and  never 
lias  been,  a  polygamist.  Idaho,  which  had  left 
the  Republican  column  on  the  silver  question, 
has  now  returned,  and  Senator  Heitfeld  will 
give  place  to  a  successor  who  will-vote  with  tho 
majority.  In  like  manner  Senator  Turner,  o( 
Washington,  who  represented  the  fusion  move- 
ment, will  give  way  to  a  Republican. 

It  docs  not  follow  that  Senatorial 
^  scats  will  Im'  easily  filled,  even  where 
party  victories  have  Iwen  empliatic. 
Thus,  the  Republicans  have  again  carried  the 
Delaware  Legislature  by  a  good  majority  ;  but, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  party  has 
long  been  divided  into  intensely  hostile  factions, 
witii  the  rcsnll  that  during  the  pn-scnt  Congress 


lioth  Senatorial  seats  from  Delaware  have  been 
vacant,  while  in  the  previous  Congress  only  one 
waa  Slled.  For  many  years  a  candidate  named 
Addicka.  with  a  great  fortune  made  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  gas  coni{>anies,  has  lieen  trying,  by 
what  he  would  j>n>bably  call  -modern methods," 
to  capture  the  little  State  of  Delaware,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  coveted  prize  of  the  United  States 
Benatorship.  Addicks,  if  we  mistake  not.  is  a 
Massachusetts  man.  who  seems  to  have  chosen 
Delaware  as  the  field  of  his  political  operations 
after  looking  the  country  over  and  deciding 
that  this  little  Stale  offered  the  liest  opening  for 
a  man  of  means  and  energy  who  desires  to  rcacli 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  crowning  re- 
ward of  a  life  of  endeavor. 


On  two  or  three  former 
^'oJawan  ^'''-  ■\'l<li<^'=8  has  come  within  thn-e 
'  or  four  votes  in  the  Legislature  of 
gaining  the  desired  end.  lie  has  now  twenty- 
one  legislators,  and  he  will  neinl  six  or  seven 
more  to  control  the  situation.  The  so-called 
Republican  •■  regulars"  hold  eight  seats,  with 
one  or  two  of  them  regarded  us  doubtful.  If 
Addicks  could  win  ovi^r  four  or  live  votes  from 
the  Democratic  minority,  he  would  be  elected  : 
but  Democratic  sentiment  in  Delaware  hitherto 
has  been  so  strongly  against  him  that  legislators 
have  lieen  deterred  by  well-grounded  fears  of 
personal  violence.  The  situation  is  m>t  merely 
a  local  one.  It  is  not  as  if  Addicks  aimed  at 
the  governorship  of  Delaware.  A  Senator  hel])s 
to  make  the  laws  and  shape  the  policies  of  tliis 
great  nation.  Tiiere  are  no  Adilicka  Republi- 
cans worth  s|)eaking  of  outside  of  the  lO.UUU  or 
12,000  voters. — mostly  poor  and  ignorant. — in 
Delaware  who  have  gradually  been  !ilia|>ed  int" 
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a  com{>act  and  inalieiiabk^  Aililii-ks  fallowing. 
The  situation  is  too  imtorioiiB  t()  In'  ignored. 
Tiicre  is  no  Addioks  piililic  ojiiiiion  in  Dclawan-. 
or  anywhere  elso.  that  irt  entitled  to  a  ehred  iif 
respect,  Tlie  minority  of  regular  Hepuljlieans 
in  Delaware,  who  liave  long  refused  tii  <-oiiipro- 
iui»e  and  take  one  .Senatorial  seat  at  the  price  of 
allowing  Addieka  ti>  have  the  other,  are  deserv- 
ing of  tlie  outKpok<-n  Kiippoi't  of  all  high-uiindctl 
iDen.  Kepulilieans  and  Deinivcrnts  alike,  in  every 
part  of  the  coiinlry.  Meanwhile,  the  political 
life  and  legislative 'work  of  the  State  of  II<'Ia- 
ware  must  remain  di!<tracted  and  demiiralized. 


In  Colorado, 


In  the  Tppcr  House  of  the  Colorado 


}d   Legislature  there  i 


, ..  _        ^  lough  hold- 

""*"■  over  Senat.irK  to  keep  a  idear  majority 
in  favor  of  the  n-turn  of  S<'nator  Teller  ;  htit 
the  other  branch,  newh  (.ii,cti-d  is  deti'»i\el>  lie- 
publican.  If  the  He 
publicans'  have  their 

will  be  retired  and  ex 

Senator  Wolcott  will 

i-oapi«;ar  at  Washing 

ton.     Tlie  situation  is 

likely  to  be  a  severely 

contested  one.   There 

has  been  a  marvi  lous 

change    in    Colorado 

political  sentiment 

since    Wolcott   was 

condi'umed.  in   ISfiH, 

for   supporting     MC' 

Kinley,  while "  Teller 

was    almost    Uliani-       (Wlio  peeks  to  rcpn-stntDela- 

mously  extolleil  us  thu  "'■"re  i"  tlie  Senate.) 

llero  of  the  State  for 

going  ov('r   to  Hryan  at  that  time.     In  Oregon 

the  Republicans  are  overwhelmingly  in  control 

of   both   lirauchcs  of  the    Legislature,   but  are 

almost  ecjually  divided  among  themselves    into 

two  fiK'tions.     There  bids  fair  to  be  some  difli- 

eulty.    therefore,   in    filling  the    seat  that    will 

lie  vacated    by  Senator    Joseph     >Siinon.     The 

Idaho  Hepublican  Legislatnri'  will  also,  according 

to  reports,  have  a  Senatorial  fight  on  it«  handa. 

g^^        In   New    York.   Senator  Thomas  C. 
FongoKt     Piatt  has  said  that  he  will  be  a  can- 
***"'"""•■  didate  for  reelection,  while  Governor 
Odell  and  the  party  leadei-s  have  also  said  that 
.Senator  Piatt  would   meet  with   no  opposititm. 
In  Illinois,  Uepublican  success  means  that  Con- 
gressman Ilopkins  will  s«cei*d  Senator  Mason. 
In  spite  of  factional  troubht  in   ■Wisconsin,   it 
ruav  be  M-^rded  as  almost  certain  that  Senator 
^'/lofiner  will  lie  nvlect&i.     In  Michigan  it  is 


also  quite  certain  that  (leneral  Alger  will  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  defttb 
of  Senator  McMillan.  He  will,  in  any  CBse,  ap- 
pear in  th<!  Senate  during  this  coming  session  U 
temporai-ily  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
N'eniiont  Legislature,  which  assembles  eariy, 
met  in  Uctober.  and  it  has  already  reelected 
.Senator  Dillingham.  It  seems  to  lie  expected 
that  William  J.  Stone  will  succeed  Senator  Vmt, 
of  Missouri,  that  State  iK'ing  almost  alone  in  its 
pronounced  adhen-nce  to  the  Bryan  wing  of  the 
Denmcracy.  Sjieaker  Hen<lnrson  will  continne 
to  preside  over  the  House  during  the  present 
ttiriu.while  the  ijuestion  who  is  to  be  Speaker  in 
the  nwtt  Congress  will  be  a  very  absorbing  one 
at  Washington.  ^lany  candidates  have  appeared, 
Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  still  being  clearly  in  the 
lead.  There  is  nothing  in  the  (.'omstitution  or 
laws  to  prevent  the  llousi!  from  going  outside 
its  own  membership  to  select  a  S[K!aker.  and  this 
idi'u  was  discussed  last  month  :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  supjiosr'  that  it  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  The  liepublican  candi- 
date was  successful  in  carrying  Ki>eaker  Hender- 
son's distrii't,  as  against  the  vigorous  Democratic 
canvass  made  by  ex-Governor  Iloies.  In  Min- 
mw>ta.  on  the  other  hand,  ex-Governor  Lind 
carried  the  usually  liepublican  Minneapolis  dis- 
trict against  the  present  incumbent,  Hon.  I-oren 
Fletcher.  W'l'  have  already  alluded  to  the  de- 
feat of  .Mr.  Mercer  in  the  Omaha  district,  Mr. 
Corliss  in  the  Detroit  district,  and  Mr.  Loud  in 
the  San  Francisco  district,  all  of  theao  men 
being  prominent  mendiers  of  the  present  House. 

Where  manhood  is  virile,  and  people 
W/("n?S«'«.*'''"^  for  tliem8*'lve8,  it  is  impossible 

to  keep  [Kilitical  life  running  in  the 
groov<'8  of  old  i>artie8.  Tliat  is  why  Addichs. 
in  capturing  a  majority  of  the  dominant  party 
in  Delaware,  does  not  necessarily  win  bis  case. 
In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Delaware,  the 
struggle  lietween  party  factions  is  often  more 
intense  and  more  significant  than  the  opposition 
between  the  parties  themselves.  Thus  it  is  sig- 
niticant  to  note  this  year  that  in  parts  of  the 
East  there  has  lieen  a  v<'ry  large  increase  in  the 
vote  of  the  Socialist  Lalnir  {larty.  The  Bryan 
supti<>rt  is  disintegrating,  a  part  of  it  going  over 
to  the  extrtmie  Socialistic  movement,  and  moat 
of  it  returning  to  tlie  regular  Democratic  cunp. 
Similarly.  si)me  of  the  old-time  Democrats  who 
voted  the  Uepublican  ticket  temporarily  u  a 
protest  against  Bryanism.  are  now  calling  them- 
selves Uoosevelt  iiepublicans.  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  this  last  election  were 
working  han.1  under  the  Democratic  burner. 
T\^eTP  \a  enYft\.iiir(iV\v>iK-  Utile  evidence  of  shift- 
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Aaran  T.  Bliss, 

Hon.  Bamnel  R.  Van  Suit. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  LaFollette, 

Hor 

.  Sum'l  W.  1 

ciinniacker. 

Michigan. 

o(WI*oniiln. 

of  I^ennsy 

vanla. 

ing  and  reali^ment  among  the  Bepublicane, 
most  of  tlie  trouhloa  in  the  camp  o(  the  dom- 
inant  party  being  of  a  locul  and  porsoual  nature, 
and  not  involving  political  principles  to  any 
great  extent.  The  differences  in  Iowa  over  the 
question  of  tarifi  reform  have  not  eeemed  to  the 
country  to  he  very  radical.  The  election  results 
would  not  indicate  tliat  Iowa  is  prepared  to 
break  away  from  the  protectionist  column ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  Ilawkeye  State  would  he  glad  to  ace 
the  present  tariff  schedules  a  good  deal  modified. 

The  Wisconsin  situation  attracted  a 
^'itcwtin!'  gr^*'  'i*'*l  of  attention.   Governor  La- 

FoUette  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  Mr. 
Spooner's  reelection  to  the  Senate,  while  those  op- 
posed to  the  governor  will  scarcely  I>o  able  any 
longer  to  prevent  the  ado|)tion  of  a  primary-elec- 
tion  system  and  certain  metiioda  of  taxing  corpor- 
ations to  which  Governor  LaKollette  stands 
pledged.  The  following  quotations  from  a  private 
corn^apondent  probabljt  represent  tlK>  Wisconsin 
situalionaa  fairly  asanyonoobsi-rvercouldstate  it: 

The  reflection  ot  Governor  T^Follette  by  a  majority, 
as  coni[)ared  with  two  years  ago,  cut  down  one-IiBl(,  in 
nevertheless  r^arded  as  a  snlNttantial  endoTsement  and 
victory.  LaFollette's  larmeHt  loHses  were  in  Madison 
and  Dane  County  (where  he  liven),  and  tliin  unfortunate 
fact  in  exptaiiUMl  by  those  who  love  him  by  saying  that 
the  State  capital  iH  the  st^mi  center  of  the  opposition  to 
liim,  while  those  opposed  to  him  say  that  those  who 
know  him  best  distruNt  his  powers  and  suspect  his  mo- 
tives. However,  generally  speaking,  LaFollette  is  still 
very  much  on  top  in  WlHconsin.  He  was  confessedly 
"cut"  by  thcmsands  of  KepublieanK,  including  party 
leaders,  who  made  no  Imnes  ot  the  fact.  This,  ot  course, 
is  unusual,  and  indicates  that  his  propaganda  is  to  an 
extent  above,  or  at  leastoutside,  party  lines.  His  cham- 
pions talk  much  of  him  as  the  prime  exponent  of  an 


American  movement  against  corporate  power.    They 
look  to  see  him  in  the  Senate  later. 

As  for  Spooner :  ThuconipoBition  of  the  new  Legisla- 
ture is  practically  that  of  two  years  agii.  tlie  expected 
eiicroaclimentH  by  the  Democrats  not  being  realized. 
They  gained  but  two  ur  three  seats  in  tlie  wliule  body  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  (Senate  and  Assembly). 
An  easy  majority  is  definitely  pledged  to  return  Spoon- 
er,  and  we  look  for  this  thing  to  come  lo  pass.  The 
chasm  between  Spooner  aoA  his  lieutenants  and  LaFol- 
lette  is  permanent;  and  there  la  no  question  that  the 
LaFollette  Inner  circle  would  delight  in  an  anti- 
Spooner  coitp  d'etat  in  January  next.  Normally  it 
would  seem  impossible,  but  soadrolt  are  the  LaFollette 
leaders,  and  so  bitter  their  opposition  to  Spooner,  that 
some  train  of  circumstances  may  prevent  his  reelection. 
It  U  not  likely  ;  but  seeing  the  State  convention  hypno- 
tised and  unhomed  by  (Jovemor  IjaFoIlette  and  his 
trusted  tew,  nothing  can  longer  surprise  me  iu'the  Wis- 
conxin  political  situation.  The  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tax  reform 
and  the  primary  elections.  I  expect  that  there  will  be 
dull,  sodden  uppOMition,  but  LaFollette  will  drag  some 
achievement  and  prestige  from  it. 

..  .  ,„,  .  -^  rather  tangled  Republican  situa- 
Rni<iaiin  tion  in  Illinoin  seems  to  be  improving 
CMtaae.  j^y  virtue  of  intelligent  Republi- 
can reorganization  in  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  State  gave  a  majority  last  month  of 
over  ciglity  thousand  for  tlie  Republican  ticket, 
and  the  city  itself  furnished  perliapa  one-sixth 
of  tliis  majority.  However  great  the  merits  of 
the  Hopublican  State  administration,  it  has  not 
won  a  striking  popularity.  Republican  victory 
in  Illinoia  cannot  lie  aacribed  in  conaiderablc 
meftaure,  as  in  some  other  Hepublican  Stales,  to 
fortunate  local  conditions.  After  enumerating 
the  grounds  of  diasenaion  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  and  of  Cook  (V.unty,  a  \iriv«*A 
correspondent,  \n  ftX^X&wvva^  ^^"^  %^^a^^^.■ii^^»*• 
month,  co"[v\i\Tiii.e%  aa^di.o'n*-. 
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vote  and  an  Iinnest  count,  by  ficorett  uf  tbuiiiULUiis. 
The  eatimati's  privately  given  by  wi'U-in  formed 
men  point  to  wholesale  corruption  in  Philtulel- 
phia  last  month  ho  appalling  as  tn  Iw  alttiost 
beyond  tlie  Iwlief  ot  |»eople  olwwlivi'i'. 

If  Philadelphia's  vast  Republican 
Jb  ««l"w*  "'"jo^ty  represents  venality,  repeat- 
ing, and  ballot-box  stuffing,  nothing 
of  that  kind  haa  been  alleged  with  respect  to 
the  huge  Democratic  majority  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Thia 
reached  about  I'i'^,- 
000.  In  the  early 
evening  of  election 
day  it  seemed  im- 
possiblethat  the  rotate 
outside  of  \ew  York 
City  could  roll  up  a 
Republican  majority 
that  would  overcome 
Coler's  enornn  ms  vot« 
in  the  metropolis.  It 
happened,  however, 
that  the  State  at  large 
was  as  empbstically 
Republican  as  New 
York  C;ily  was  Demo- 
cratic, and  Governor 
Odell  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  of  more  than 
10,000  votes.  The  political  philouopherH  do  not 
agree  upon  the  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the  lie- 
publican  ticket  among  the  voters  of  the  great 
city  ;  and  although  many  have  tried  to  ciiarge 
it  against  (he  administration  of  Mayor  Low,  to 
our  minds  it  is  rather  an  indication. — as  was 
the  election  of  Mayor  Low  and  the  fusion  ticket 
last  year.^ot  the  growing  indei>endence  of  the 
average  New  York  voter.  Mr.  Coler.  the  Deni 
ocratic  candidate,  was  popular  in  his  home  city, 
and  he  was  supported  with  i^rticular  fervor  by 
newspajiers  like  the  New  York  Juiirifi/  (which. 
by  the  way.  is  now  renamed  the  Aiiifrii-iiii).  that 
have  the  widest  circulation  among  workingmen. 
The  coal  strike,  which  had  produced  great  scar- 
city of  fuel  in  the  tenements  of  the  metropoliB, 
undoubtedly  had  far  more  political  effect  there 
than  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
the  lesstms  for  the  local  Republican  managers  is 
to  be  learned  from  what  our  correspondent  al- 
ready auoted  has  said  alxtut  party  reorganization 
in  (Chicago.  Except  in  a  few  districts.  Repub- 
lican organization  in  New  York  City  is  a  farce. 
As  tor  the  Low  administration,  its  worst  fault 
seems  to  ne  that  it  does  not  provide  sensations 
enough  for  a  community  that  likes  startling 
headlines.  In  most  respects,  New  York  City  is 
well  governed,  prosperous,  and  fortunate. 


^^      The  groat  fa ctiti^^BPc^ Democratic 

itit    campaign  iu^j^^HFk  was  ex-Sena- 

"""**'*■      tor    Davii^^^MT     A    New    York 

correspondent  of  inij^^ln^it  Deiiiuc 

look  in  New  York  and  the  country  at  large  : 

I  feel  confident  that  the  reeiiltln  New  York  State 
means  the  final  elimination  of  Mr.  Hill  from  any  real 
importance  la  either  State  or  national  councila  here- 
after. The  people  of  nhort  memories  have,  curiously 
enough,  considered  him  an  a  conservative  since  the 
Bryan  IBOO  episode,  and  incidentally  that  of  Chicago  in 
1896 ;  but,  fortunately  for  good  morals  as  well  sa  better 
politics,  his  utterly  useless  and  senseless  acceptance^ 
and  even  more  absurd  defense,  of  the  coal  plank  baa 
opened  the  eyes  of  very  many. 

I  consider  the  Republican  majority  In  Maryland  to 
indical«  that  Mr,  Gorman,  who  has  never  had  any  moral 
strength,  cannot  be  considered  »  factor  of  great  In- 
fluence hereafter  in  the  councils  ot  the  party,  although, 
being  Senator,  I  fancy  he  will  be  more  of  a  factor  than 
Mr.  Hill,  The  return  of  tbe  Populists  ho  largely  to  the 
Republican  camp  in  the  far  West  will,  I  tbink,  com- 
pletely disrupt  tbe  alliance  with  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats, which  has  given-  Mr.  Bryan  his  real  strength 
heretofore. 

I  consider  that  the  elimination  of  these  thi-ee  men 
and  the  influence  that  they  represent,  to  some  extent, 
means  great  good  to  the  country  at  large  in  opening  the 
way  to  a  return  ot  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders  to 
their  former  alliance  with  the  Middle  and  Extern 
States,  This,  I  believe,  would  be  very  certain  to  follow 
any  general  recognition  of  one  important  man  as  stand- 
ing tor  true  democi-atic  policy,  which  is  essentially  con- 
servative, and  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  are 
rarely  gained  by  radical  action. 
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If  those  dissensions  had  continued  as  they  were  a 
year  ago,  Cook  County  (Chicago)  would  have  been  lost 
by  a  large  majority.  That  would  have  meant  the  loss 
of  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps  of  the  Stat-e  ticket.  I^ast 
winter,  a  numl)er  of  Republican  leaders  set  out  to  lind 
some  means  of  improvement.  A  committee  of  ten  was 
Appointed  for  the  Hyde  Park  wards  of  Chicago  (the  great 
Republican  wards  of  the  south  side).  It  made  a  very 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  after  much  consideration,  recommended  a  plan 
for  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  party  in  that  ter-j 
ritory.  This  plan  involved  the  opening  of  the  ward  and 
precinct  clubs  to  all  Republican  voters,  definiteness  of 
time  and  place  for  all  caucuses  and  party  elections,  and 
provisions  for  publicity  and  fairness  in  the  conduct  of 
party  matters.  These  recommendations,  amounting  to 
a  complete  revolution  in  party  organiz^ition  (in  my  ward, 
the  Seventh,  the  Republican  ward  club  formerly  had 
about  700  members,— there  are  now  nearly  6,000),  were 
adopted  witii  practical  unanimity  by  all  the  different 
factions  concerned,  and  had  considerable  influence  in 
modifying  similar  evils  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  result  was  the  practical  union  of  the  party,  the 
nomination  of  a  county  ticket  in  the  spring  convention 
which  was  in  every  respect  unexceptionable,  and  which 
won  the  re.spect  of  the  independent  new.spapers  and  of 
all  independent  voters,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  nominees  for  the  State  Legislature.  In 
our  part  of  the  city,  at  least,  these  nominees  were  in 
every  case  l^eyond  criticism,  and  in  some  cases  were 
peculiarly  strong. 

At  the  election  the  Hyde  Park  wards  gave  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  about  ten  thousand,  instead  of  the 
scanty  two  or  three  thousand  which  we  apprehended.  I 
think  that  the  work  in  the  interest  of  Republican 
harmony  was  at  least  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess this  fall 

After  all,  however,  the  main  cau.se  of  the  general 
victory  in  this  State  was  in  the  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt.  From  the  first,  those  of  us  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  policy  of  the  party  this  year  made  that  a 
prominent  issue,  and  insiste<l  that  the  election  should 
l)e  a  vote  of  confidence  or  of  want  of  confidence  in  his 
administration.  We  held  that  as  Roosevelt  was  not 
electetl  to  the  Presidency,  but  came  to  it  under  very  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  as  this  was  the  first  general 
election  since  his  accession,  the  question  was  whether 
the  voters  of  Illinois  should  be  counte<l  among  those 
who  were  satisfied  with  his  wlministration.  The  result 
shows  very  plainly  just  what  the  people  of  Illinois  think 
on  the  subject. 


-r     .  ^      .   One   of    tlie   most   picturesque   and 

Tom  Johnson  s  ...  .  .  /  \  , 

Ohio  Cam-    Striking  features  of  last  month  s  cam- 
paign.       paign,  which    in   many  other  States 
was  decidedly  commonplaco  and  apathetic,  was 
the  part  taken  l>y  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson, — mayor 
of  Cleveland,   Ohio,  author  of  the  Democratic 
State  platform,  and  an  acknowledged  candidate 
for  the  next  Presidential  nomination.    Mr.  John- 
son's Democratic  canvass  in  Ohio  res^mbled,  in 
some  respects,  Mr.  LaFollettes  l^epublican  can- 
V3S8  in  Wisconsin.     Mr.    Johnson    carried    his 
own  city  of  Clevelan(],  but  the  Hrpublicans  rolled 
up  tremendous  m&joritios  at  Cincinnati,  in  the 


opposite  corner  of  the  State.  Tliis  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  John  K.  McLean. — owner 
of  the  Cincinnati  Entjnir<i\  and  Jolinson's  rival 
for  Democratic  control  and  political  honors  in 
Ohio, — used  his  powerful  influence  and  his  great 
machine  against  the  platform  and  the  State  ticket 
tliat  Mr.  Johnson  liad  put  in  the  field.  Ohio 
went  Republican  by  an  average  plurality  of  more 
than  eighty  thousand,  this  being  a  gain  of  50  or 
^60  per  cent,  over  the  plurality  of  the  last  Presi- 
mtial  election.  It  must  not  be  too  readilv  as- 
[ed,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  powerful 
for  the  the  taxation  of  the  securities  of 
ra^^^s  and  other  corporations  have  not  sown 
see(Wm>adcast  that  will  bear  fruit  in  vears  to 
come.  An  intelligent  and  sinc«>re  private  cor- 
respondent takes  the  ground.  ( 1)  that  in  the  city 
of  Clevelan<l,  where  Mr.  Johnson  had  stated  his 
case  verv  fuUv  and  complett^lv,  the  Democratic 
votr  showed  a  great  increase  over  that  of  a  vear 
ago  ;  {'!)  that  but  for  the  Cincinnati  defection,  Mr. 
Bigelow,  who  headed  the  Democratic  ticket  as  can 
didate  for  si'cretarv  of  state,  would  have  shown 
gains  everywhere  over  Kilbourne,  who  was  last 
year  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  ;  (.'>) 
that  in  most  counties  visited  by  Johnson  there 
were  gains  over  the  Kilbourne  vote  ;  and  (4) 
that  it  takes  time  to  educate  the  people  on  such 
subjects  as  taxation,  but  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  encouraged  to  work  more  vigorously  than 
ever  for  such  reforms,  and  particularly  for  )>et- 
ter  city  government  in  Cleveland.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  that  Mr.  Johnson  would,  in  any  case. 
pref(*r  to  come  before  the  people  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1008  rather  than  in  1904,  ho- 
lieving  that  the  ideas  he  represents  will  have 
gained  far  wider  atlherence  in  the  next  few  years. 

_        ,     .    It  had  been  expected  that  the  ffreat 

Pennsylvania  ,^.i  ii         /»        •  ^        i 

and  the  coal  strike,  <lirectly  affecting  several 
Strike.  hundred  thousand  voters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, might  have  some  marked  bearing  upon 
the  election  in  tliat  State. 'but  it  did  not  so  turn 
out.  There  was  a  large  Republican  majority, 
aided  materiallv  bv  President  Roosevelt's  sue- 
cess  in  ending  the  strike.  If  it  had  not  been 
ended,  or  if  there  had  been  a  serious  collision 
with  the  militia,  results  might  possibly  have  been 
different.  It  happens  that  Judge  Pennypacker 
was  elected  governor  l)y  a  majority  independent 
of  that  which  the  State's  two  large  cities  sup- 
plied. A  trusted  correspondent  remarks  that 
this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  inasmuch  as 
the  irregularities  in  Philadelphia  were  never 
before  so  gross.  AVe  make  no  charges,  because 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Yet  it  is 
commonly  alleged  that  Philadelphia  election 
TetMTTv^  oT^i\w«^T:Voj  ^c>  \iQ»\.  T^^roseut  an  honest 
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vote  and  an  lionest  cnunt,  l>y  scores  of  thousauds. 
The  estimates  privately  given  by  well-infomied 
men  point  to  wholesale  corruption  in  Pliiladel- 
phia  last  month  so  appalling  as  to  l>e  altiioat 
beyond  the  belief  of  i>eople  elsewliere. 

Tf    Thiladelphia's    vast    Uopublican 
A(#M?hir*    "i^JTity  represents  venality,  repeat' 

ing.  and  ballot-box  stuffing,  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  alleged  with  respect  to 
the  huge  Democratic  majority  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This 
reached  about  122,- 
000.  In  the  early 
evening  of  election 
day  it  seemed  in)- 
possible  that  the  State 
outside  of  New  York 
City  coulfl  roll  up  a 
Republican  majority 
that  would  overcome 
Coler's  enormous  vote 
in  the  metropolis.  It 
happened,  however, 
that  the  State  at  large 
was  as  emphatically 
Republican  as  Now 
York  City  was  Demo-  (Elected  UeaienamrBDvemor 
cratic,  and  Governor  ofNewVork.i 

Udell  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  of  more  than 
10,000  votvs.  The  political  philosophers  do  not 
agree  upon  the  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  among  the  voters  of  the  KXf&t 
city  ;  and  although  many  have  tried  Kj  charge 
it  against  the  administration  of  Mayor  Low,  to 
our  minds  it  is  rather  an  indication, — as  was 
the  election  of  Mayor  Low  and  tlie  fusion  licket 
last  year. — of  the  growing  independence  of  the 
average  Xew  York  voter.  Mr.  Coler,  the  Dem 
ocratic  candidate,  was  popular  in  his  home  city, 
and  he  was  supi>orted  with  jiarticular  fervor  by 
newspapers  like  the  New  York  Jimniitl  (which. 
by  the  way,  is  now  renamed  the  AmfriciH),  that 
have  the  widest  circulation  among  workingmen. 
The  coat  strike,  which  bad  produced  great  scar- 
city (if  fuel  in  the  tenements  of  the  metropolis. 
undoubtedly  had  far  more  political  effect  tJiere 
than  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
the  lessons  for  the  local  Kepublican  managers  is 
to  be  learned  from  what  our  correspondent  al- 
ready quoted  has  said  alxiut  party  reorganization 
in  Chii-ago.  Except  in  a  few  districts.  Repub- 
lican organization  in  New  York  City  is  a  farce. 
As  for  the  Low  administration,  its  worst  fault 
seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  provide  sensations 
enough  for  a  community  that  likes  startling 
headlines,  in  most  respects,  New  York  City  is 
well  governed,  prosperous,  and  fortunate. 


.^»     Tl,8  great 
Otmoeratie   Campaign  1 
'^"**-      tor    David^ 
correspondent  of  in( 


rDemocratic 
s  ex -Sena- 
New   York 

I,  Democratic  views 


s  follows  upon  the  Democratic  out- 
look in  New  York  and  the  country  at  large  : 

I  teel  conBdent  that  the  result  .Id  New  York  St«te 
means  the  final  eltmination  of  Mr.  Hill  from  any  real 
importance  in  either  Stat«  or  national  councils  here- 
after. The  people  of  short  memories  have,  curloosly 
enough,  considered  him  as  a  conservative  since  the 
Bryan  lOOO  episode,  and  incidentally  that  of  Chicago  in 
1896 ;  but,  fortunately  tor  good  morals  as  well  as  better 
politics,  his  utterly  useless  and  senseless  acceptance^ 
and  even  more  absurd  defense,  of  the  coal  plank  haa 
opened  the  eyes  of  very  many. 

I  consider  the  Repuhllcan  majority  in  Maryland  to 
Indicate  that  Mr.  Gorman,  who  has  never  had  any  moral 
strength,  cannot  be  considered  a  factor  of  great  in- 
fluence'hereafter  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  although, 
being  Senator,  I  fancy  he  will  be  more  of  n  factor  than 
Mr.  Hill.  The  return  of  the  Populists  so  largely  to  the 
Republican  camp  in  the  far  West  will,  I  think,  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  alliance  with  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats, which  haa  given  Mr.  Bryan  hia  real  strength 
heretofore. 

I  consider  that  the  elinilnation  of  these  three  men 
and  the  influence  that  they  represent,  to  some  extent, 
means  groat  good  to  the  country  at  large  in  opening  the 
way  to  a  return  of  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders  to 
their  former  alliance  with  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
Statee.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  ver>'  certain  to  follow 
any  general  recognition  of  one  important  man  as  stand' 
ing  for  true  democratic  policy,  which  in  essentially  con- 
servative, and  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  are 
rarely  gained  by  radical  action. 


Tiom  <Aw  InvxtiNT 
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Mr.  Edward  M.   Sliepard,  last  year 

a'rd's  vfewa  ^^^^  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  Now  York,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  oi  the  abh>st  thinkers  and  foremost 
j)ersonaIities  in  the  party,  summed  u])  the  elec- 
tion last  month  as  showing  three  things,  as 
follows  : 

First, — The  tendency  in  the  Xortheastem  States  and 
in  States  of  the  Central  West  to  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Second, — The  dislike  of  the  Aniericnn  people  for  any- 
thing which  they  deem  reckless  or  revolutionary  ;  and 
Third, — The  powerful  and  even  decisive  influence  of 
the  independent  sentiment  not  closely  allied  to  either 
party. 

Mr.  Shepard  finds  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
vigor  now  prevailing  among  X(?w  England  Dem- 
ocrats, and  believes  that,  '*  if  they  adhere  to 
their  present  programme*,  that  section  of  the 
Union  will  become  Democratic."  Mr.  Shepard 
accounts  for  the  situation  in  New  York  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  metropolis  shows  mucli  sooner 
than  the  country  districts  the  trend  of  public 
opinion."  Sympathizing  with  Tom  L.  Johnson's 
campaign,  Mr.  Shepard  thinks,  nevertheless,  that 
his  programme  was  theoretically  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  he  also  thinks  the  coal 
plank  in  New  York  similarly  harmful  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Shepard  puts  tariff  re- 
form first  in  his  programme,  and  lie  believes 
that  if  the  Dt^mocratic  party  *'  be  wise,  if  it  avoid 
every  suggestion  of  demagogy  or  attempt  to  gain 
some  immediate  and  merely  factitious  advantage, 
there  is  a  large  probability  of  success  in  1904." 

The  political  situation  in  the  South 
^%tuatlon"  ^®  interesting  chi(»fly  as  it  relates  to 

three  things  :  (1)  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  the  Democratic  party  ;  (2)  the  elimina- 
tion of  th(^  negro  vote,  and  (3)  the  attempt  to 
form  a  white  lie})ublican  party.  A  correspond- 
ent from  Virginia  says  : 

Undoubtedly  the  Democrats  of  Virginia  are  more 
closely  united  than  they  have  been  since  1896.  This  is 
due  to  the  practical  admission  that  tlie  silver  issue  is 
dead,  and  the  reappearance  in  the  fold  of  men  like  Cleve- 
land, Olney,  and  so  on.  The  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro  in  Virginia  will  tend  gradually  to  divide  the 
State,  which  will  be  for  the  lx»tterment  of  the  whit^js 
and  for  the  great  advant^ige  of  the  negro. 

A  well-informed  North  Carolina  correspond- 
ent, noting  the  fact  that  '^  the  negroes  did  not 
vote  to  any  great  extent,"  remarks  of  those  who 
did  :  "  Many  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives."  He  goes  on  as  follows  : 
"  The  independent  sentiment  is  growing  ;  there 
was  more  scratching  than  has  (»ver  been  done  in 
a  State  election  here  before.  As  a  result,  the 
machine  will  be  afraid  to  put  up  any  but  good 


men  hereafter."  Our  correspondent  believes 
that  the  business  interests  of  North  Carolina  are 
demanding  a  higher  order  of  ability  and  char- 
SLCtoT  in  politics,  and  he  adds  that  '•  the  situation, 
on  the  whole,  is  better  than  it  has  l)een  for  years, 
and  the  prospect  of  honest  and  decent  i)olitics  in 
the  future  is  good.'' 

.,  ^  _,  The  South   itself  is  taking  great  in- 

Alabama  and  ,  ^„  •  -t.    x 

the  Negro     terest  m   the  ellect  in  various  J^tates 

Suffrage.  ^^^  ^j^^,  eonstitutional  amendments  and 
new  statutes  intended  to  eliminate,  or  largely 
diminish,  tlie  negro  vote.  In  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries on  this  point,  a  correspondent  in  Alabama 
sends  the  following  notes,  wliich  seem  to  us  too 
interesting  to  be  paraphrased  or  alu-idged  : 

As  to  the  working  of  the  suffrage  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution,  we  have  had  no  chance  to  t«st  any- 
thing except  what  is  called  the  temporary  plan.  Under 
this  plan  all  applicants  wlio  could  wit isfy  the  temporary 
registrars  as  to  their  fitness  have  been  registered.  Prac- 
tically no  whit€  men  have  been  Imrred  out,  and  only 
about  three  thousiind  negroes  have  been  registered  in 
the  State.  The  Republicans  have  gone  the  Democrats 
one  Ixjtter  (or  one  worse),  and  have  cut  out  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  party  all  negroes  of  any  kind,  so  that  the 
Republicans  are  in  the  position  of  refusing  to  gjive  po- 
litical recognition  to  even  those  negroes  who  have  met 
the  test  of  the  most  rigorous  Democratic  scrutiny.  The 
Republican  party  had  a  great  opportunity  to  stand  for 
a  principle,  but  they  have  now  left  the  State  in  the 
position  of  having  no  party  of  protest. 

The  permanent^suffrage  plan  contemplated  in  the 
constitution,  which  goes  into  effect  next  year,  puts  the 
suffrage  test  evenly  and  squarely  upon  both  races.  The 
pr&sent  proliabilities  are  that,  as  there  is  no  party  of 
protest,  the  Legislature  will  put  the  registration  of 
voters  again  into  the  hands  of  arbitrary  boards,  who 
will  defeat  the  intention  of  the  constitution  by  the  way 
in  which  discretion  is  exercise<l. 

But  perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  the  right  one  to 
interpret  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  as  I 
openly  opposed  the  laxity  of  its  attitude  toward  the 
vagrant,  venal,  and  illiterate  elements  in  our  white 
population.  We  will  have  no  strong  and  constructive 
political  leadership  so  long  as  our  leadership  is  hound, 
as  to  a  body  of  death,  by  the  ignorant  and  venal  white 
vote.  So  long  as  these  men  constitute  so  large  a  frac- 
tion of  our  voters  they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  while  they  hold  the  balance  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
campaign  of  >ital  ideas  and  constructive  policies. 

This  is  well  illu.strat.ed  by  the  latest  vote  for  govern- 
or. Jelks,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  a  vote  of 
65,000.  His  plurality  was  42,000,  the  Republican  vote 
l)eing  22,500.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  total  vote  cast 
in  the  State  was  approximately  88,000.  Yet  the  total 
registered  vote  of  the  St«te  was  about  190,000. 

The  vote,  even  in  the  primaries,  where  Gk>vemor 
Jelks  had  the  vigorous  opposition  of  ex-Govemor  Johns- 
ton, w»is  but  90,000.  The  large  unvoting  mass  is  the 
real  bunlen  and  terror  of  <mr  Democratic  leadership. 
When  constructive  proposals  are  suggested,  there  is 
always  the  fear  that  these  illiterate  voters  vrill 
the  VMirty  again,  as  they  did  under  Kolb  in  the 
PorvwWsUc  \uav«u\«w\.  Q.\  \ftw  ^«si^T«  aigo. 
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The  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
AmeJ^mVnt.  governorship  of  Texas  was,  as  usual, 

elected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  Texas  election,  however, 
centered  in  the  vote  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
State  con8tituti()n.  This  amendment  was  car- 
ried, and  is  self -enacting.  It  makes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  by  February  1  of  each  year 
a  condition  for  voting.  A  very  intelligent  cor- 
respondent from  Dallas,  Texas,  informs  us  that 
this  amendment  will  disfranchise  nine-tenths  of 
the  negroes,  as  it  will  also  cut  out  the  floating 
and  vagrant  white  vote.  The  poll  tax  amounts 
only  to  $1.50, — one  dollar  of  which  goes  to  the 
public  free-school  fund,  and  fifty  cents  to  the 
general -revenue  fund.  It  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  newspapers  and  the  best  elements 
in  Texas.  The  Republican  convention  of  the 
State,  dominated  by  white  men,  disregarded  the 
demand  of  the  negroes  that  this  poll  tax  should 
be  opposed,  and  the  Republican  platform  made 
no  mention  of  the  subject.  Leading  white  Re- 
publicans, as  a  rule,  voted  for  the  amendment. 
Any  State,  North  or  South,  would  probably  be 
all  the  better  for  the  exclusion  from  the  polls  of 
elements  so  floating,  heedless,  or  irresponsible 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  register  their  names  some 
months  in  advance  :  while  in  States  which  have 
found  the  vote  of  certain  ignorant  or  improvi- 
dent classes  positively  harmful,  it  would  not 
seem  an  oppressive  thing  to  exact  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50.  So  long  as  such  provi- 
sions are  made  to  work  impartially  as  between 
races,  the  negro  leaders  ought  to  favor  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  use  these  moderate  con- 
ditions as  an  additional  lever  by  which  to  ad- 
vance thrift  and  forethought  among  the  people 
of  their  race. 

^^li'jP'M'  Texas,  in  this  amendment,  is  only 
Republican  following  tlie  example  of  several  other 
Movement.  j^Quthem  States.  A  more  novel  situ- 
ation  is  that  presented  by  the  action  of  white 
Republicans  in  various  Southern  States  in  setting 
up  race  exclusiveness  in  tlie  party  organization. 
Tlie  valued  Toxas  correspondent  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

As  you  are  aware,  the  various  executive  committees 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  diflFerent  Southern 
States,  generally  provide  in  the  qualifications  for  their 
[Mirty  primary  eU»ctions  that  the  vot«r  shall  be  a  white 
Democrat.  After  an  opinion  from  the  attorney-general 
of  the  State,  that  "a  white  man's  primar>'"  would  not 
l)e  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  liemocratic  party  of  Texas 
adopted  this  test  al)out  six  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  in  pretty  general  use  by  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  South.  For  the  past  six  or  eight  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  quit«  noticeable  to  observant 
people  living  here  among  the  business  or  non-prof e»- 


slonal  element  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South,  to 
gradually  eliminate  the  uegro  from  that  party.  In  the 
South  you  will  constantly  hear  Republican  business 
men  say  that  the  only  chance  for  a  good  wholesome 
growth  for  their  party,  so  that  it  may  at  the  least  be- 
come a  vigorous  opposition  party,  is  to  eliminate  the 
negro. 

This  sentiment  among  the  Southern  Republicans  has 
grown  tremendously  since  the  adoption  by  the  different 
States  of  the  poll  tax  and  the  educational  qualification 
for  voters,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
negro  as  a  political  factor  in  the  Stat-es  where  adopted. 
Thus  it  frequently  hapi)ens  that  the  negro,  on  account 
of  his  superior  numbers,  is  able  to  dominate  the  con- 
ventions and  control  the  party's  action,  yet  in  the 
general  election,  on  account  of  being  unable  to  read,  or 
not  having  paid  his  poll  tax,  he  cA.st>s  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  vote  which  his  party  receiveij. 

This  tendency  to  refuse  to  allow  the  negro  to  partici- 
pate in  the  councils  of  the  party  was  manifest  in  the 
last  State  conventions  of  the  Republicans  in  nearly  all 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  chairman  of  the  last  Re- 
publican State  convention  of  North  Carolina,  in  his 
speech  congratulating  his  party  upon  the  fact  that  the 
negro  as  a  political  factor  had  been  eliminated  from 
their  State,  and  in  speaking  of  his  baneful  influence  in 
the  past  upon  the  growth  of  their  party,  used  this  sig- 
nificant language:  ^'He  (the  negro)  has  been  a  dead 
weight  around  the  neck  of  the  Republican  party.'' 

The  Republicans  of  Alabama  drew  the  color  line  in 
their  last  State  convention  as  tight  as  the  Democrats 
of  that  State  had  ever  done.  In  other  Southern  States, 
while  the  sentiment  was  not  so  outspoken  as  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  Alabama,  it  strongly  manifested  itself. 
In  the  Republican  State  convention  of  Texas  the 
negro  was  so  completely  relegated  to  the  rear  that  it 
became  a  standing  joke.  As  one  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters facetiously  expressed  it,  "The  colored  brother 
was  allowed  to  do  nothing  except  the  praying." 

In  this  State  (Texas)  the  negroes  demanded  that  their 
race  be  given  representation  on  the  State  ticket  by  hav- 
ing a  negro  placed  in  nomination  for  some  minor  State 
office.  This  the  white  Republicans  refused  to  do,  but 
finally  compromised  the  matter.  By  this  compromise 
they  agreed  to  make  nominations  for  but  two  State 
offices,  though  an  entire  set  of  State  officers  was  to  be 
elected.  The  nominations  were  made  for  the  offices  of 
governor  and  treasurer,  and  lx)th  nominees  were  white 
men.  Then  there  was  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  that  a  strong  plank  be  put  in  the  platform 
opposing  the  poll-tax  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion which  was  to  be  voted  on  at  this  election.  This  the 
white  Republicans  refused  to  allow  to  go  into  their 
platform.  While  the  platform  was  silent  as  to  the  amend- 
ments there  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  white 
Republicans,  in  large  number,  supported  it.  Of  my 
acquaintances  among  the  Republican  business  men 
of  this  city,  I  did  not  hear  one  express  himself  on  the 
amendment  without  saying  he  intended  to  vote  for  it. 

The  negroes  of  the  South  ought  to 
Negro's  stand 'hsLxe  found  out  by  their  experience 
'^^"^'  since  the  withdrawal  of  federal  troops 
from  the  South  by  President  Hayes,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  that  their  alliance  with  the  North- 
ern Republican  part^  Ivaa  v\si\>L^  SXwtkv  ^nj^  s^v^^  "^j^- 
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community.     Its  pfoplis  are  ijuitc  liki'  llic  [H'opli'      iidtli   Arizona 

of  the  fanniop  Staten  lying  hi  thr  north  and  i-iist      to  the  latfst 

of  it,  and  wlion  its  bouinUrios  have  licfii  fixi'tl 

as  thi'y  ought  to  lie,  with   tlio  miming  of  thf 

Indian  country  cmiifilHcii,  it  will 

by   evcrylKjdy    us    a    8])li'nili(l   ari'i 

Union, — a  State  wliich  will  woou  taki'  lini'  rank, 

and  rapidly  forge  alioail  to  a  pusitinn  when'  it 

will  havr>  almost  or  qiiiie  the  uvenige  iin]j|ilati<>n 

of  the  rest  of  tho  Union. 


nd    New   Mexico.     According 
■ailalilo    statistics,    Arizona    has 

m.-'illO    pupils  enrolled  in  common    scliooU,  as 
against    more    than    l,2mi.tlll(l    in  the   State  of 

.nifd      N.-w    ^'ork,    and    more  than    1,150,000    in    the 

I  the      StHti'  of  IVnn! 


Stales   of   .\ 
voting  powi 


ij.t 


p"'a't     ^^   Congress  shall   vi.te    U<    a. 
Crnisi^tr  Hit  now,  in  the  wrong  »ha])i'  and 

dent   Roosevelt  will    intervein'   w' 

veto,     ."^uch  an  ai-tion  would  lie  n 

the  whole  cnuntry  :  fur  every  t^i 

would  appreciate  the  reasons,  and 

believe  in  his  heart  that  the  I'n 

the   slightest    degree   affected    I.V   the 

whether  or  not  Dklahoriia,  at  tl 

tial  election,  would  stand  in  the  llepiililie.m  ur 
j,^the  Democratic  column.  If  pi.rlici|wii]iK  in  the 
'  Presidential  e!eetinn..it.W':l'J''Jj'..».!l  I'r"l.'ajli!ii.v 
^^  ^fl?e"Tf3"vote  for  Kiiosi.'velt ;  Tjui  that  is  an  argu- 
ment that  canuut  pmperly  he  taki^n  into  account. 

It  is  a  question  of  uur  ])erinanent  iHJlitteal  geog- 
'      raphy.  and  of  (Ikhdionia's  own  la'st  destiny  and 

true  glory  as  a  State, 


iniien.led   !>v 


i-   tjuesti 


.\B    fi.r 


.\n 


and     ^^■^ 


Me: 


aquan^  miles,  and  Xew  Sh 
ico  nearly  12:i,000.  '"  ' 
together.'lmwever. 


ivlvania.  Yet  Senator  Quay,  of 
priiposes  to  give  the  adjacent 
una  and  ^'ew  Mexico  the  same 
in  the  I'nited  States  Senate  as 
held  by  the  adjacent  States  of 
N<'w  York  and  IViinsylvania.  We  have  no 
reasi'u  to  underestimate  alt  that  is  excellent  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  element  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  populatiiui  of  New  Mexico  ; 
hut  no  one  will  prcti-iui  that  this  population, 
largely  illiterate  and  scarcely  at  all  acquainted 
with  our  ])rinciples  and  methods  of  government, 
is  at  present  lit  for  statehuiHl. 

Of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
Co'^n'ml    ''"'  '-'"'""■  -^'''*'  Mexico  and  Arizona 

have  the  large.sl  proportion  of  in- 
haliitants  who  (:anii"t  sjx^ak  English.  The  cur- 
rent language  nf  the  masses  in  New  Mexico  is 
Spanish,  and  even  the  children  who  learn  English 
in  the  schools  revert  tii  the  parent  language  in 
later  years.  New  Mexico,  also,  leads  the  list  of 
States  and  Territories,  hy  a  large  percentage,  as 
respects  the  I'roportiun  of  illiteracy  among  the 
native  white  pnpulatiun.  Furthermore,  in  all  the 
inhahited  I'pots  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  male 
pupuhitii.n  is  greatly  in  excess  of  female,  show- 
irijr  wh.illy  iin^fttled   conditions  of  society.     It 


Taki 


consid< 

Texas,  and  they  have  noth- 
ing like  the  pruspect  of  popu- 
lation growth  that  Dklahoma 
possesses.  .\  t  the  last  census 
Arizona  had  nearly  I^^S.tmii 
people,  and  New  Mexico  just 
over  l!».5,()0i).  At  its  present 
rate  of  growth  it  will  take 
New  Mexico  several  hundred 
years  to  catch  up  with  the 
average  population  of  the 
existing  States.  Arizona  has 
only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  population  of  an  ordi- 
nary Congressional  district, 
Oklahoma,  with  its  houn- 
daries  properly  extended  to 
include  the  whole  of  tile  In- 
dian Territory,  would  haie 
already  a  fiood  deal  more 
than  twico  tho  population  of 
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means  mining  campa  and  cowboys,  rather  than 
families  and  settled  com  tit  unities.  Taking  both 
Territories,  it  is  only  in  the  Santa  Fe  neighbor- 
IuxmI  of  iiorthorn  Xew  Mexico  that  the  males 
are  not  in  very  great  excess.  The  irrigation 
developmenis  of  the  next  t<m  or  twenty  years,  let 
us  hope,  will  greatly  change  all  this.  Our  map  on 
the  preceding  page,  derived  from  a  volume  of  the 
new  censu:^.  shows  the 
limited  areas  of  inhab- 
itancy in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  like  oases 
in  a  desert,  as  com 
pared  with  great,  duso 
iat*'  stretches  of  virtual 
ly  unpeopled  country. 

CamBtiiitt on  Hcvendge 

'*""*-'"'  of  Indiana 
chairman  of  the  Senatt 
Committee  on  Terri 
tories,  accompanied  bj 
several  other  Senators 
went  last  month,  as  a 
sub-committoe.  to  visit 
t  h  e  s  e  Southwestel-ii 
TiTritories.  They  did 
not  go  on  a  mere  jun 
ketiiig  cxpeditic.n.  but 
witii  II  view  to  studying 
the  situation  serioiislj 
and  carefully.  At  tin 
very  Iwginning  of  thi 
new  session  Senator 
Heveridge's  comuiiltee 
will  bold  sessions  at 
AVasliingion.  and   will 


tiiin     facts 


i.pnuo 


nevertheless  l>o  quite  impossible  for  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  to  prevent  action  in  the 
Senate  unless  supported  by  newspapers  and  cit- 
izens who  believe  that  such  issues  should  bo  de- 
cided ujKm  their  trne  merits,  and  quite  apart 
from  private  scheming,  ptilitical  log-rolling,  and 
party  exigencies.  The  work  of  Mr.  Beveridge's 
committee  in  llu'  Southwest  last  month  was  busi- 
nesslike and  thorough 
■  fvoud  all  precedents. 


n,         The  princi. 

Htanltij  af    pal     n'BultS 

'*•  f'«'">"'-  of  the  elec- 
tions last  month  show 
that  the  period  of  Re- 
publican dominance  in 
the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion is  n^aisonably  likely 
to  cimtinue  at  least 
until  the  year  1908. 
This  may  not  jirove  to 
be  the  cas<\  inasmuch 
as  evi'Tits  may  greatly 
accelerate  the  recovery 
of  the  Democratic 
party,  so  that  it  may 
m  a  k  e  a  formidable 
showing  two  years 
so  far 


^  this 


yei 
e  takei 


id   arguments  which 
lalified  [H'iijili'  may   w 


listf 


1  be  thi'  (iisp'n 
to    tho 


ih    to   )jri'seul   on    the 
W<^    understand    that 


of  thii 


who  iibji'.-t   tc)    adm 


to 


And  since  the 
advocates  of  admission  will  not  fail  to  push 
their  cause  with  all  iiosnilile  energv  and  dili- 
pence,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  tliose  who  are  up- 
posed  to  admission  to  suy  so  with  equal  frank- 
ness, h'ur  ■mr  ]Hirt,  we  wish  it  to  Ite  as  widely 
known  as  pussilMc  that  we  think  the  admiswiou 
of  those  Ti'riitories  ut  the  present  time  is  with- 
out just ilicH linn  (mm  the  larger  ptiint  of  view 
of  the  welfare  uf  the  United  States.  Kven  it 
Senator  Itevi'iidge.  with  s'lUie  memlKTs  of  liis 
committal  I'll  Territories,  should  entertain  views 
similar  to  thosit  wo  have  express<<d,  it    would 


prog- 
it  t>oin1s  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  liooso- 
velt  as  President  two 
years  hence.  Accord- 
ing to  normal  prece- 
dents, a  strong  reaction 
was  due  last  month. 
That  the  reaction  as  a 
whole  was  only  slight, 
andinsomeStati'snotvisibleat  all.  is  regarded  by 
authorities  in  both  parties  as  due  to  the  confidence 
of  the  peojile  in  I'resident  Roosevelt  more  than 
toany  other  factor.  Niit  a  single  State  was  com- 
pletely carried  by  the  Democrats  last  month  out- 
siile  of  the  former  slaveholding  group,  with  the 
Sole  i-xreption  of  Nevada,  where  results  never 
have  any  outside  signifii'ance.  In  addition  to 
carrying  all  the  N()rthern  State's  except  Nevada, 
the  Republicans  also  pix'vailed  in  l.>elaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  Thirty-one  Statea 
were  carried  by  the  Republicans,  and  fourteen 
bv  the  Democrats.  If  the  I'residencv  of  the 
I'nited  States  were  to  be  determined  liy  last 
month's  voting,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Rejiublican  candidate  would  U«.n«:  '^•■'jV  ■^ttxsit.'i 
voles,  Bi&  s.^».\aft\.  Va^  l^JX  ^vfe  "Vt^^ 
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diitfi,  llio  Ucpulilk-aii  j(i«.i()rity  lii'iufi  I'iS,  or  con- 
sidorslily  Iuv^.t  tliim  McKiiilcy's  majority  ovim- 
Hryan.  Of  tlu'  twi-iitv-two  fiovi-rnoi-s  of  Stairs 
el.-ct.'<!  on  Novi^iiLcr  4,  nil  hut  «ix  are  R.-imtili- 
cans.  Afart  fnnii  Xrvaila,  tli.^  only  Xorlli.Tii 
Static  fi.'c'tiiiK  1  I'i-iiii>i:rat  for  fliii-f  i-xcciitive 
«-aa  Rh.xlr  IsliLU.i.  alt)ioiijrii  in  tiiat  SikI"  tlio 
Kopulilit-aiis  liiiVM  till-  LfniffhiiiiM'.  anil  carvici! 
iiioiT  tliiiii  i-ni'-liuir  of  til.--  jrr.tii.nil  Hliiln  ti<-kvt. 
A  lit=t  ..r  till-  K..v.Tii.>rK  .■l.-<'t<Mi  will  1...  f.>uii.|  in 
our  ••  [{.-.-uni  o£  I  ■iiiTi'iit  Kv.-rits  "  i|.-|«irtniriit. 

_„„.„„,  Th-  U,-!.ul,li<-a.is.  ],ow.'v,T.  l.,st.nioru 
i?.i«/n  Beats  ill  111.:  House  of  Itfiiri-wntativi-s 
Cctt,,,.  ,,„,„  j,j,,j.  j,.ji,„,,i.  uiiti  tlu-ir  majority 
in  Hic  ni'xt  ( '..iifrnVwill !«!  n-ducod  (o  ahrml  thir- 
ty. Ni-arly  all  of  tlu-  H.'iiuMi.'an  loss.-s  of  Con- 
({rcssiiinal  si-ats  oixiirri'il  jn  urlian  ilislni-Is.  Ni'W 
York  hml  traiiit-.l  tliiv<'  wi^ats  liy  the  new  apiior- 
tioniiiout,  ilui'  diiftly  to  tin;  raj.iil  ftcdwtli  iif  New- 
York  City.  Till'  iivtf.iX.  iiR'trnjKjlitan  ilistric-t  liap- 
IK-ni^d  last  iiionlli  lu  ^t»  Hi'iiiorrutic  l>y  an  over- 
wlifliriinji  majority,  anil  this  jjivi's  tlu'  lifinoi'mta 
wvi'i'al  iiililitioiiai  iiii-mlici'!i  of  the  m^xt  I  'oinrri'sa. 
Likewise,  the  IlenioiTals  naineil  a  Koslou  .lis- 
tric-t.  a  .l>'ns.'lv-i)0|iulut.'il  liliodi.'  Islaii.i  ilistrii't, 
thr  .<.;■!,  nfn  '•lisfrivt  of  I'cMiisylvania.  ii  Bahi- 
/«w/T,'  ij/iitrict  whifb  had  pivviutisly  iKtu  Rep«l>- 


li<-an.  th.'  ]>flr..it  district  in  .Mi.liinan.  the  Omaha 
.iisirict  ill  N.'hraska,  the  iliniicaiiclis  district  in 
Minnesota,  one  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Iowa,  and 
two  in  Calif.irnia,  iin-lii<litig  the  San  Francisco 
district  now  represented  Ijy  the  well-known  cliair- 
iiian  of  111.,  rnniiiiitteoonl'ost  linic's.  Mr.  Loud. 
With  few  <'M-.'|ilioiis.  tlifrefon.',  the  radical 
ehaiip-s  at  tli.-  polls  hav.-  l»M-n  in  th.'  cities  rather 
ihrui  ill  tin'  coiiiilry  diutriets.  ami  tiKTse  changes 
ar<>  chieliy  siniiili.-ant  as  slujwing  tendencies. 
'I'hey  jxiint  to  a  jcri'atly  iucn-ased  ]x-rcentage  of 
inilejH'Uik'nt  voting  on  the  )>art  of  jxipulations 
that  ivad  the  ilaily  newMpap.Ts.  ami  that,  in  re- 
cent years  esjiecially.  hav.>  coiiu'  to  care  more  for 
arliial  ihinga  than  f>>r  the  mere  traditions  that 
go  with  till!  names  K.'iiuldicaii  ami  Dcmocrati*?. 

Last  month's  eh^.-lions  will  not  affect 
InaftctJi     ''"-'"ti"'  liarty  strength  in  the  Senate. 

Tin-  l{e]iul>lii-aiirt  will  lose  three  or 
fonr  s.'ats  as  the  n'siill  of  the  election  of  new 
Slate  legislatures,  and  will  gain  au  equivalent 
number.  'I'hiis.  a  nominal  iti'|mlilican  seat  in 
Marvhiiid  will  W  iiUe.l  liv  the  return  of  a  strong 
Deniocnilic  l.-adr-r.  Mr.  Coriiian.  The  North 
Carolina  and  Ki>nlui-ky  s.ats  now  held  by  Sen- 
ators I'l-itihard  an.i  liidioe  riverl  naturally  to 
t\ie  llw\iw.-Ttt\».  ^\t.  "^\vVtvA\N  WvTO^  ftlready 
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beea  named  m  Senator  from  t^e  latter  State. 
In  Nevada,  the  distinguished  Congressman,  Mr. 
Vewlands,  who  ha«  won  great  prestige  by  reason 
of  the  part  he  played  in  securing  for  the  West 
the  passage  of  the  irrigation  bill,  is  to  have  the 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  lung  time  past  held 
by  Mr.  Jones.  As  against  these  four  losses, 
the  Republicans  will  gain  Senators  from  the 
following  four  States, — Kansas,  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  WashingtoQ.  Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas, 
owed  his  seat  to  a  successful  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  Populists  six  years  ago.  The  Repub- 
licans seem  now  to  have  fully  regained  control 
of  Kansas,  and  Senator  Burton  will  have^  Re- 
pablican  colleague  after  March  4.  In  Utah,  a 
Repablican  victory  will  give  the  Swiatorial  seat 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Rawlins  to  an  interesting 
and  vigorous  personality,  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  who 
ia  known  not  only  as  a  successful  businesB  man 
of  large  and  varied  interests,  but  also  as  an 
avowed  Mormon  and  an  apostle  of  that  church. 
It  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  polygamist.  Idaho,  which  had  left 
the  Republican  column  on  the  silver  question, 
has  now  returned,  and  Senator  Heitfeld  will 
give  place  to  a  successor  who  will- vote  with  the 
majority.  In  like  manner  Senator  Turner,  of 
Washington,  who  represented  the  fusion  move- 
ment, will  give  way  to  a  Republican. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Senatorial 
iiBtati  ^^^^  *'"  '*"  easily  fillfci,  even  where 

party  victories  liave  been  emphatic. 
Thus,  the  Republicans  have  again  carried  the 
Delaware  Legislature  by  a  good  majority  ;  but, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  parly  has 
long  been  divided  into  intensely  hostile  factions, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  pri'seuC  t'ongress 


aivalrlt* 


))otli  Senatorial  seats  from  Delaware  have  been 
vacant,  while  in  the  previous  Congress  only  one 
was  filled.  Kor  many  years  a  candidate  named 
.\ddicks.  with  a  great  fortune  made  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  gas  companies,  has  liecn  trying,  hy 
what  he  would  prnbably  call  '-modern methods," 
to  capture  the  little  State  of  Delaware,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  coveted  prize  of  the  United  States 
Senatorship.  Addicks,  if  we  mistake  not.  is  a 
Maasachusetts  man.  wlio  seems  to  have  chosen 
Delaware  as  the  field  of  his  political  operations 
after  looking  the  country  over  and  deciding 
that  this  little  State  oftored  the  best  opening  for 
a  man  of  means  and  energj-  who  desires  to  reach 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  crowning  n- 
ward  of  a  life  of  endeavor. 

On  two  or  three  former  occasions 
<u!i'Dt?aln't  ^^-  ■'^"I'^'cks  has  come  within  three 

or  four  votes  in  the  Legislature  of 
gaining  the  desired  end.  He  has  now  twenty- 
one  legislators,  and  he  will  ikhmI  six  or  seven 
more  to  control  the  situation.  The  so-called 
Republican  •■regulars"  hold  einht  seats,  with 
one  or  two  of  them  regarded  as  doubtful.  If 
Addicks  could  wiu  over  tour  or  five  votes  from 
the  Democratic  minority,  he  would  be  elected  ; 
but  Democratic  sentiment  in  Delaware  hitherto 
has  been  so  strongly  against  hiui  that  legislators 
have  been  deterred  by  well-grounded  feats  of 
personal  violence.  The  situation  is  not  merely 
a  local  one.  It  is  not  as  if  Addicks  aimed  at 
the  governorship  of  Delaware.  A  Senator  helps 
to  make  the  laws  and  shape  the  policies  of  this 
great  nation.  There  are  no  Addicks  Republi- 
cans worth  speaking  of  outside  of  the  10,000  or 
12,000  voU'Ta. — mostly  poor  and  ignorant — in 
Delaware  who  have  gradually  been  shai>ed  into 
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a  com[>act  and  iiiaiii-iiahle  Adilicks  fullowin^. 
The  situation  is  too  uutoriows  to  bo  ijinored. 
Then^  is  no  Addicks  public  opinion  in  Dolawaro. 
or  anj'where  else,  that  is  entitled  to  a  shreil  i>f 
respect.  The  ininimty  of  regular  RopuljUcaiis 
in  Delaware,  who  have  long  refused  to  eonipro- 
niise  and  take  one  Senatorial  seat  at  the  price  of 
allowinR  Additks  to  have  the  other,  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  outspoken  support  of  all  high-minded 
men,  Repuhlicans  and  DeumcrMts  alike,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  llie  political 
life  and  lejjrislative  work  of  the  Stale  of  ]lela- 
ware  must  remain  distracted  and  demoralized. 

I  0  I  i  '"  ""^  I'pper  House  o(  the  folorado 
Ortjon,  and  Legislature  there  arc  enough  hold- 
Haho.       over  Senators  to  keep  il  clear  majority 


1\  eiettod  isdecisnoly  He- 


in  favor  of  tlie  retui 
the  other  branch,  new 
publican.  If  the  Ke 
publicans  have  their 
wav.  Senator  TWler 
will  be  retired  and  ex 
Senator  Wulcott  «ill 
reapjiear  atWastiiug 
ton.  The  situation  is 
likely  to  l)e  a  severely 
contested  one.  There 
lias  been  a  marvelous 
change  in  Colorado 
political  sentiment 
since  Wolcott  was 
condemned,  iu  1M9(;, 
for  supporting  Mc- 
Kinlev,  while    Teller 


mously  extolled  as  ihe  *«rc  in  il 

hero  of  the  State  for 

going  over  to  Bryan  at  that  time.  In  Oregon 
the  Kepnblicuns  are  overwhelmingly  in  control 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legishiture,  but  are 
almost  eiiually  divided  among  themselves  into 
two  factions.  There  bids  fair  to  Ije  some  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  Riling  the  seat  that  will 
be  vacated  by  Senator  Joseph  Simon.  The 
Idaho  Hepublicaii  Legislature  will  also,  according 
to  reports,  have  a  Senatorial  fight  on  its  hands. 


In   Nei 


Vork.   Senator  Tbotnas  V. 


c<mci«6i<,n,.  ^j^^^^,  f^^j.  reei,.ption^  ^^,|,il(.  Governor 
Ddell  and  the  party  leaders  have  also  said  that 
Senator  Piatt  would  meet  with  no  opposition. 
In  Illinois,  Republican  success  means  that  Con- 
gressman Hopkins  will  sucaied  Senator  Mason. 
In  spite  of  factioual  trouble  in  Wisconsin,  it 
mav  }m}  regarded  as  almost  certain  tliat  Senator 
ifjiooner  will  Iw  reelected.      In   ^lichigan  it  iB 


also  quite  certain  that  (ieneral  Alger  will  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Senator  McMillan.  He  will,  in  any  case,  ap- 
pear in  t)ie  Senate  during  this  coming  seaaion  as 
temporarily  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
Vermont  Legislature,  which  assembles  early, 
met  in  October,  and  it  has  already  reelected 
Senator  DilHngliam.  It  seems  to  be  expected 
that  William  J.  Stone  will  succeed  Senator  Vest, 
of  Missouri,  that  Static  l)eing  almost  alone  in  its 
pi'onounced  adherence  to  the  Uryan  wing  of  the 
Democracy.  Speaker  Hentlerson  will  continue 
to  jjreside  over  the  House  during  the  present 
terip.wliile  the  qiieKtion  who  is  to  be  Speaker  in 
the  newt  Congress  will  be  a  very  absorbing  one 
at  Washington.  Manv  candidates  have  appeared, 
Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  still  being  clearly  iu  the 
lead.  There  is  nothing  in  the  C'onstitution  or 
laws  to  prevent  the  House  fnuu  going  outside 
its  own  memliership  to  select  a  Sjieaker,  and  this 
idea  was  discussed  last  month  :  but  there  is  no 
rf^asou  U>  sujij)os(^  that  it  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  1'he  Republican  candi- 
date was  succi'ssful  in  carrying  Speaker  Hender- 
son's district,  as  against  the  vigorous  Democratic 
canvass  made  by  ex-Oovernor  Boies.  In  Min- 
nesota, on  the  other  band,  e.t-Governor  Lind 
carried  the  usually  Republican  Minneapolis  dis- 
trict against  the  pr<!sent  incumbent,  Hon.  Loren 
Fletcher.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Menrer  in  the  Omaba  district,  Mr. 
(,'orliss  in  the  Detroit  district,  and  Mr.  Loud  in 
the  San  Francisco  district,  all  of  these  men 
being  prominent  members  of  the  present  House. 

Where  manhood  is  virile,  and  people 
withia^'rtits  *'''"''  ^^'  thcmselves,  it  is  impossible 

to  keep  political  life  running  in  the 
grooves  ot  old  parties.  That  is  why  Addicl's, 
in  capturing  a  majority  of  the  dominant  party 
in  Delaware,  does  not  necessarily  win  his  case. 
In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Delaware,  the 
struggle  between  jiarty  factions  is  often  more 
intense  and  more  significant  than  the  opposition 
iM'tween  the  parties  themselves.  Thus  it  ia  sig- 
nificant to  note  this  year  that  in  parts  of  the 
East  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
vote  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party.  The  Bryan 
support  is  disintegrating,  a  part  of  it  going  over 
to  th<'  extreme  Socialistic  movimient,  and  most 
of  it  returning  to  the  regular  Democratic  camp. 
Similarly,  some  of  the  old-time  Democrats  who 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  temporarily  as  a 
protest  against  Bryanism,  arc  now  calling  them- 
Belvi's  Koosevelt  Kepui>Ucan8,  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  this  last  election  were 
working  hard  under  the  I^emocratic  banner. 
There  \b  i;(rt\\\iaTftt\vi'lv  little  evidence  of  shift 
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Hon.  Aaron  T.  Bliiw, 


Hun.  Sam'l  \V.  Pennj'paeker, 


ing  and  realignment  among  the  Republicans, 
most  of  the  troublcB  in  the  camp  of  the  dom- 
inant party  being  of  a  local  and  personal  nature, 
and  not  involving  political  principles  to  any 
great  extent.  The  differences  in  Iowa  over  the 
question  of  tariff  reform  have  not  seemed  to  the 
country  to  be  very  radical.  The  election  results 
would  not  indicate  that  Iowa  is  prepared  to 
break  away  from  the  protectionist  column  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  Ilawkeye  State  would  be  glad  to  st-e 
the  present  tariff  schedules  a  good  deal  modified. 

The  Wisconsin  situation  attracted  a 
'*w/«w!i*fl '"  g''^**  ^®*l  °^  attention.   Governor  La- 

Follette  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  Mr. 
Spooner's  reelection  to  the  Senate,  while  those  op- 
posed to  the  governor  will  scarcely  bo  able  any 
longer  to  prevent  the  adojjtion  of  a  primary-*; lec- 
tion system  and  certain  methods  of  taxing  corpor- 
ations to  which  Governor  LaKoUette  stands 
pbdged.  The  following  quotations  from  a  private 
correspondent  probably  represent  the  Wisconsin 
situationae  fairly  asanyoneobsi'rver  could  statcit: 

The  r«ljl«ction  of  GovernorIjiFollett«hy  a  majority, 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago,  cut  down  one-half,  in 
neverthelesa  regarded  as  a  Hubstantial  endorsement  and 
victory.  IjiFollette's  largest  losuea  were  in  Madison 
and  Dane  Coiioty  (where  he  liveHl,  and  this  unfortunate 
fact  in  explained  by  those  who  love  him  by  saying  that 
the  State  capital  in  the  storm  centerof  the  opposition  to 
him,  while  those  opposed  to  him  say  that  those  who 
know  him  bent  diHtrust  his  powers  and  suspect  his  mo- 
tives. However,  generally  spealclng,  LaFollette  is  slill 
very  nuich  on  top  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  confessedly 
'■cut"  by  thousands  ot  Republicans,  includlnK  party 
leaders,  who  made  no  bones  of  the  fact.  This,  of  course, 
IB  unusual,  and  indicates  that  his  propaganda  is  to  an 
extent  above,  or  at  least  outalde,  party  lines.  His  cham- 
pions talk  mnch  of  him  aa  the  prinM  exponent  of  an 


American  movement  against  corpomte  power.    They 
look  to  see  him  In  the  Senate  tat^r. 

AsforSpooner  :  The  composition  of  the  newlieglsla- 
ture  is  practically  that  of  two  years  ago,  the  expected 
encroachments  by  the  Democrats  not  being  reallEed. 
They  gained  but  two  or  three  seats  in  the  whole  body  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  (Senate  and  Assembly). 
An  easy  majority  Is  definitely  pledged  to  return  Spoon- 
er,  and  we  look  for  this  thing  to  come  to  pass.  The 
chasni  between  Spooner  and  bis  lieutenants  and  LaFol- 
lette  ii  permanent ;  and  there  la  no  question  that  tha 
I.aFoUett«  Inner  circle  would  delight  in  an  antl- 
Spooner  coup  d'cUit  in  January  neit.  Normally  it 
would  seem  impossible,  hut  so  adroit  are  Che  LaFoUette 
leaders,  and  so  bitter  their  opposition  to  Spooner,  that 
hume  train  ot  circumstances  may  prevent  his  roBlection. 
It  is  not  likely ;  but  seeing  the  State  convention  hypno- 
tised and  unhorsed  by  Governor  LaFo1lett«  and  his 
trusted  few,  nothing  can  longer  surprise  me  in'the  Wis- 
consin political  situation.  The  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tax  reform 
and  the  primary  elections.  I  expect  that  there  will  be 
dull,  sodden  opposition,  but  I.aFonett«  will  drag  some 
achievement  and  pi'«stige  from  it. 

A  rather  tangled  Republican  aitua- 
ifvivaiiii  tion  in  lUinoisseems  to  be  improving 
CA/raBO.  i,y  virtue  of  intelligent  Republi- 
can rcorgani/ation  in  the  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  State  gave  a  majority  last  month  of 
ovi'r  cijrhty  thousand  for  the  Republican  ticket, 
ami  the  city  itself  furnished  perhaps  one-sixth 
of  this  majority.  However  great  the  merits  of 
the  Hcpublican  State  administration,  it  has  not 
won  a  striking  popularity.  Republican  victory 
in  Illinois  cannot  be  ascribed  in  considerable 
meaaure,  as  in  some  other  Republican  States,  to 
fortunate  local  conditions.  Aft<'r  enumerating 
the  groimds  of  dissensinn  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Stat©  and  of  Cook  ('ounty,  a  private 
correspondent,  in   eK.5la.va\a.^  Xlciss  ss.'ijjia&rfso.'Sa** 
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vote  and  an  Iionost  count,  by  sctirea  of  tlioiisauds. 
The  estimates  privately  given  liy  well-informed 
men  point  to  wholesale  corruption  in  Philadel- 
phia last  month  so  appalling  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  belief  of  peojile  elsewhciv. 

If  I'hiladi-lphia's  vast  Republiean 
f**wVor*  "i^j'ir'ty  represents  venality,  repeat- 
ing, and  ballot-box  stuffing,  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  l>pen  alli'gcd  with  respeet  to 
the  huge  PemocrHlic  majority  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This 
reached  about  \T1,- 
OUO.  In  the  early 
evening  of  election 
day  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  State 
outside  of  New  York 
City  could  roll  up  a 
Republican  majority 
that  would  overcome 
Colcr's  enormous  vote 
in  the  metropolis.  It 
happened,  however. 
that  the  State  at  large 
was  as  emphatically 
Republican  as  New 
York  City  was  Demo-  lEiwied  lie 
cratic,  and  Governor  "t  New  York.i 

Odel!  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  oi  more  than 
10,000  votes.  The  political  philosophers  do  not 
ftgreeupontlie  reasonsforthe  weakness  of  the  lie- 
publican  ticket  among  tlie  voters  of  the  gri'Ut 
city  ;  and  although  many  have  tried  tu  cliarge 
it  against  the  administration  of  Mayor  Low.  to 
our  minds  it  is  rather  an  indication. — as  was 
the  election  of  Mayor  Low  and  the  fusion  ticket 
last  year, — of  the  growing  independence  of  the 
average  New  York  voter.  Mr.  Coler.  the  Dcm 
ocratic  candidate,  was  popular  in  his  home  city, 
and  he  was  supported  with  [Articular  fervor  by 
newspapers  like  the  New  York  Jouni'il  (which. 
by  the  way.  is  now  renamed  the  Ameriniii).  that 
have  the  widest  circulation  among  wovkingmen. 
The  coal  strike,  which  had  produced  great  srar- 
city  of  fuel  in  the  tenements  of  the  metropolis. 
undoubtedly  liad  far  more  political  effect  then? 
than  in  the  coabfielda  of  Pennsylvania.  <>ne  of 
the  lessons  for  the  local  Republican  managers  is 
to  be  learned  from  what  our  correspondent  al- 
ready quoted  lias  said  about  party  ri'organizatiim 
in  Chicago.  Except  in  a  few  districts.  Uepub. 
lican  organization  in  New  York  t^ity  is  a  farce. 
As  for  the  Low  administration,  its  worst  fault 
seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  provide  sensations 
enough  for  a  community  that  likes  startling 
headlines.  In  most  respects,  New  York  City  is 
well  governed,  prosperous,  and  fortunate. 


Oatlaali. 


The  great  facto]^^|Pe  Democratic 
was  ex -Sen  a- 
^^^^  New   York 

correspondent  of  ind^^P^it  Democratic  views 
writes  to  us  as  follows  uf>on  the  Democratic  out- 
look in  New  York  and  the  country  at  large  ; 

I  feel  cnnflilent  that  the  result  in  New  York  StAte 
means  the  flnal  elimination  ol  Mr.  Hill  from  aay  real 
importance  Id  either  Stat«  or  national  connclla  bem- 
aft«r.  The  people  of  short  memoriex  have,  curioasly 
enough,  considered  him  as  n  conservative  since  tb« 
Bryan  1600  episode,  and  incidentally  that  of  Chicago  in 
ISM :  but,  fortunately  for  good  morals  as  well  as  better 
politics,  his  utterly  useless  and  HeiiseleH.s  acceptance, 
and  even  more  absurd  defense,  of  tlie  coal  plank  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  very  many. 

I  consider  the  Kepublican  majority  in  Maryland  to 
indicate  thatMr.  Gorman,  who  has  never  had  any  moral 
strength,  cannot  be  considered  a  factor  of  great  in- 
fluence hereafter  in  the  councils  of  the  iMirty,  although, 
being  Senator,  I  fancy  he  will  be  more  of  n  factor  than 
Mr.  Hill.  The  return  of  the  Populists  so  largely  to  the 
Hepublican  camp  in  the  far  West  will,  I  think,  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  alliance  with  the  Southern  Demo- 
cnits.  which  lias  given  Mr.  Bryan  hia  real  strength 
heretofore. 

I  consider  that  the  elimination  of  these  three  men 
and  the  influence  that  they  represent,  to  some  extent, 
means  great  good  to  the  country  at  large  in  opening  the 
way  to  ft  return  of  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders  to 
their  former  alliance  with  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  very  certain  to  follow 
any  general  recognition  of  one  important  man  aa  stand- 
ing tor  true  democratic  policy,  which  is  essentially  con- 
servative, and  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  are 
rarely  gained  by  radical  action. 
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Mr.   Edward  M.   Shepard,  last  year 

a'rJrs  mSs  ^^^  Domocratic  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  New  York,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  al)lest  thinkers  and  foremost 
personalities  In  the  party,  summed  up  th(>  (flec- 
tion last  month  as  showing  three  things,  as 
follows  : 

First, — The  tendency  in  the  Northeastern  States  and 
in  States  of  the  Central  West  to  return  to  tlie  tradi- 
tional doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Second, — The  dislike  of  tlie  American  people  for  any- 
thing which  they  deem  reckless  or  revolutionary  ;  and 
Third, — The  powerful  and  even  decisive  influence  of 
the  independent  sentiment  not  closely  allied  to  either 
party. 

Mr.  Sliepard  finds  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
vigor  now  prevailing  among  New  England  Dem- 
ocrats, and  believes  that,  ''if  th(»y  adhere  to 
their  present  programme,  that  section  of  the 
Union  will  become  Democratic."  Mr.  Shepard 
accounts  for  the  situation  in  New  York  on  the 
ground  that  '*  the  metropolis  shows  much  sooner 
than  the  country  districts  the  tn^nd  of  public 
opinion."  Sympathizing  with  Tom  Ij.  Johnson's 
campaign,  Mr.  Shepard  thinks,  nevertheless,  that 
his  programme  was  theoretically  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  he  also  thinks  the  coal 
plank  in  New  York  similarly  harmful  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Shepard  j)uts  tariff  re- 
form first  in  his  programme,  an<l  he  believes 
that  if  tlie  Democratic  party  "b(»  wise,  if  it  avoid 
every  suggestion  of  demagogy  or  attempt  to  gain 
sonu^  immediate  and  merely  factitious  advantage, 
there  is  a  large  prol)ability  of  success  in  1004." 

The  political  situation  in  the  South 
^%tu"u^n"  is  interesting  chic^fly  as  it  relates  to 

three  things  :  (1)  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  the  Democratic  party  ;  (2)  the  (dimina- 
tion  id  the  negro  vot(\  and  (3)  the  attempt  to 
form  a  white  liepubliran  party.  A  correspond- 
ent from  Virginia  says  : 

Undoubtedly  the  Democrats  of  Virginia  are  more 
closely  united  than  they  have  lxK*n  since  189G.  This  is 
due  to  the  practical  adnii.ssion  that  the  silver  issue  is 
dead,  and  the  reappearance  in  the  fold  of  men  like  Cleve- 
land, Olney,  and  so  on.  The  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro  in  Virginia  will  tend  gnwlually  to  divide  the 
State,  which  will  l)e  for  the  l>etterment  of  the  whites 
and  for  the  great  mlvantage  of  the  negro. 

A  well-informed  North  Carolina  correspond- 
ent, noting  the  fact  that  '*  the  negroes  did  not 
vote  to  any  great  extent,"  remarks  of  those  who 
did  :  "  Many  voted  the  Democratic  ti<-ket  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives."  He  goes  on  as  follows  : 
<*  The  independent  sentiimuit  is  growing  ;  there 
was  more  scratching  than  has  ever  been  done  in 
a  ^tate  election  here  before.  As  a  result,  the 
machine  will  he  afraid  to  put  up  any  but  ^ood 


men  hereafter."  Our  correspondent  believes 
that  the  business  interests  of  North  Carolina  are 
demanding  a  higher  order  of  ability  and  char- 
acter in  politics,  and  he  adds  that  -•  the  situation, 
on  the  whole,  is  Ix'tter  than  it  has  been  for  years, 
and  the  prospect  of  honest  and  decent  politics  in 
the  futiin*  is  good." 

^,  ..  .  1'he  South   itself  is  taking  great  in- 

Aiabama  and   ,  ,  ,«      .    •  •  ..^   ^ 

the  Negro     terest  lu  the  eiiect  in  various  iStates 
Suffrage.     ^^^  ^j^^,  constitutional  amendments  and 

new  8tatut(*s  intendi^l  to  eliminate,  or  largely 
diminish,  the  negro  vote.  In  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries on  this  })oint,  a  correspondent  in  Alabama 
sends  the  following  notes,  which  seem  to  us  too 
interesting  to  be  paraj)hrased  or  abridged  : 

As  to  tlie  working  of  the  suffrage  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution,  we  liave  had  no  chance  to  test  any- 
thing except  what  is  called  the  teniporarj'  plan.  Under 
this  i)lan  all  applicants  who  could  .siitisfy  the  temporary 
registrars  as  to  their  fitness  liave  been  registered.  Prac- 
tically no  white  men  have  Iwen  l>arred  out,  and  only 
about  three  thousand  negroes  have  l)een  registered  in 
the  State.  The  Republicans  have  gone  the  Democrats 
one  l)etter  (or  one  worse),  and  have  cut  out  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  party  all  negroes  of  any  kind,  so  that  the 
Republicans  are  in  the  position  of  refiLsing  to  give  po- 
litical recognition  to  even  those  negroes  who  have  met 
the  test  of  the  UKist  rigorous  Democratic  scrutiny.  The 
Republican  party  had  a  great  opportunity  to  stand  for 
a  principle,  but  they  have  now  left  the  State  in  the 
position  of  having  no  party  of  protest. 

The  permanent-suffrage  plan  contemplated  In  thi 
constitution,  which  goes  into  effect  next  year,  puts  the 
suffrage  test  evenly  and  squarely  upon  both  races.  The 
present  probabilities  are  that,  as  there  is  no  party  of 
protest,  the  Ijegislature  will  put  the  registration  of 
voters  again  into  the  hands  of  arbitrary  boards,  who 
will  defeat  the  intention  of  the  constitution  by  the  way 
in  which  discretion  is  exercised. 

But  perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  the  right  one  to 
interpret  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitntion,  as  I 
oi)euly  opposed  the  laxity  of  its  attitude  toward  the 
vagrant,  venal,  and  illiterate  elements  in  our  white 
population.  We  will  have  no  strong  and  constructive 
political  leadership  so  long  as  our  leadership  is  bound, 
as  to  a  body  of  death,  by  the  ignorant  and  venal  white 
vote.  So  long  as  these  men  constitute  so  large  a  frac- 
tion of  our  voters  they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  while  they  hold  the  balance  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
aimpaign  of  vital  ideas  and  constructive  policies. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  latest  vote  for  govern- 
or. Jelks,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  a  vote  of 
mm).  His  plurality  wjis  42,000,  the  Republican  vote 
Ijeing  *i2,.500.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  total  vote  cast 
in  the  State  was  approximately  88,000.  Yet  the  total 
registered  vote  of  the  State  was  alx)ut  190,000. 

The  vote,  even  in  the  primaries,  where  Governor 
Jelks  had  the  vigorous  opposition  of  ex-Grovemor  Johns- 
ton, was  but  9(K000.  The  large  unvoting  mass  is  the 
real  burden  and  terror  of  our  Democratic  leadership. 
When  constructive  proiwsals  are  suggested,  there  is 
always  the  fear  that  these  illiterate  voters  will  desert 
the  party  again,  as  they  did  under  Kolb  In  the  great 
Vi>T»\\\\«\\e  w\v>\tTaewV  Vil  \«iVk.  '^«eLr«^  ago* 
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The  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Amendment  governorship  of  Texas  was,  as  usual, 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  Texas  election,  however, 
centered  in  the  vote  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution.  This  amendment  was  car- 
ried, and  is  8t»lf -enacting.  It  makes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  by  February  1  of  each  year 
a  condition  for  voting.  A  very  intelligent  cor- 
respondent from  Dallas,  Texas,  informs  us  that 
this  amendment  will  disfranchise  nine-tenths  of 
the  negroes,  as  it  will  also  cut  out  the  floating 
and  vagrant  white  vote.  The  poll  tax  amounts 
only  to  $1.50, — one  dollar  of  which  goes  to  the 
public  free-school  fund,  and  fifty  cents  to  the 
general- revenue  fund.  It  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  newspapers  and  the  best  elements 
in  Texas.  The  Republican  convention  of  the 
State,  dominated  by  white  men,  disregarded  the 
demand  of  the  negroes  that  this  poll  tax  should 
be  opposed,  and  the  Republican  platform  made 
no  mention  of  the  subject.  Leading  white  Re- 
publicans, as  a  rule,  voted  for  the  amendment. 
Any  State,  North  or  South,  would  probably  be 
all  the  better  for  the  (exclusion  from  the  polls  of 
elements  so  floating,  heedless,  or  irresponsible 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  register  their  names  some 
months  in  advance  ;  while  in  States  which  have 
found  the  vote  of  certain  ignorant  or  improvi- 
dent classes  positively  harmful,  it  would  not 
seem  an  oppressive  thing  to  exact  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  of  |;l.r)0.  So  long  as  such  provi- 
sions are  made  to  work  impartially  as  between 
races,  the  negro  leadt^rs  ought  to  favor  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  use  these  moderate  con- 
ditions as  an  additional  lever  by  which  to  ad- 
vance thrift  and  forethought  among  the  people 
of  their  race. 

^*j'!^'(y-  Texas,  in  this  amendment,  is  only 
Republican  following  the  example  of  several  other 
Movement.  {Southern  States.  A  more  novel  situ- 
ation is  that  presented  by  the  action  of  white 
RepuV>licans  in  various  Southern  States  in  setting 
up  race  exclusiveness  in  the  party  organization. 
The  valued  Texas  correspondent  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  writes  on  this  sul>ject  as  follows  : 

Ah  you  are  aware,  the  various  executive  committees 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  tlie  different  Southern 
States,  generally  provide  in  the  qualifications  for  their 
party  primary  elec'tions  that  the  voter  shall  be  a  white 
Democrat.  After  an  opinion  from  the  attorney-general 
of  the  StAte,  that  '*a  white  man's  primary"  would  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  l>emix;ratic  party  of  Texas 
adopted  this  test  alK>ut  six  years  ag<^  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  in  pretty  general  use  by  the  Uemocratic  party 
throughout  the  South.  For  the  pa-st  six  or  eight  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  (jnite  noticeable  to  observant 
people  living  here  among  the  business  or  non-prof e»- 


sional  element  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South,  to 
gradually  eliminate  the  negro  from  that  party.  In  the 
South  you  will  constantly  hear  Republican  business 
men  say  that  the  only  chance  for  a  good  wholesome 
growth  for  their  party,  so  that  it  may  at  the  least  be- 
come a  vigorous  opposition  ])arty,  is  to  eliminate  the 
negro. 

This  sentiment  among  the  Southern  Republicans  has 
grown  tremendously  since  the  adoption  by  the  different 
States  of  the  poll  tax  and  the  educational  qualification 
for  voters,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
negro  as  a  political  factor  in  the  States  where  adopted. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  negro,  on  account 
of  his  superior  numbers,  is  able  to  dominate  the  con- 
ventions and  control  the  party's  action,  yet  in  the 
general  election,  on  account  of  being  unable  to  read,  or 
not  having  paid  his  poll  tax,  he  casts  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  vote  which  his  party  receives. 

This  tendency  to  refuse  to  allow  the  negro  to  partici- 
pate in  the  councils  of  the  party  was  manifest  in  the 
la.st  State  conventions  of  the  Republicans  in  nearly  all 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  chairman  of  the  last  Re- 
publican State  convention  of  North  Carolina,  in  his 
speech  congratulating  his  i)arty  upon  the  fact  that  the 
negro  as  a  political  factor  had  been  eliminated  from 
their  State,  and  in  speaking  of  his  baneful  influence  in 
the  past  upon  the  growth  of  their  party,  used  this  sig- 
nificant language :  '^  He  (the  negro)  has  been  a  dead 
weight  around  the  neck  of  the  Republican  party." 

The  Republicans  of  Alabama  drew  the  color  line  in 
their  last  State  convention  as  tight  as  the  Democrats 
of  that  State  had  ever  done.  In  other  Southern  States, 
while  the  sentiment  was  not  so  out-spoken  as  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  Alabama,  it  strongly  manifested  it«elf. 
In  the  Republican  State  convention  of  Texas  the 
negro  was  so  completely  relegated  to  the  rear  that  it 
became  a  standing  joke.  As  one  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters facetiously  expressed  it,  "The  colored  brother 
was  allowed  to  do  nothing  except  the  praying." 

In  this  State  (Texas)  the  negroes  demanded  that  their 
race  be  given  representation  on  the  St«te  ticket  by  hav- 
ing a  negro  placed  in  nomination  for  some  minor  State 
office.  This  the  white  Republi^cans  refused  to  do,  but 
finally  compromised  the  matter.  By  this  compromise 
they  agreed  to  make  nominations  for  but  two  State 
offices,  though  an  entire  set  of  State  officers  was  to  be 
elected.  The  nominations  were  made  for  the  offices  of 
governor  and  treasurer,  and  both  nominees  were  white 
men.  Then  there  was  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  that  a  strong  plank  be  put  in  the  platform 
opposing  the  poll-tax  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion which  was  to  be  voted  on  at  this  election.  This  the 
white  Republicans  refused  to  allow  to  go  into  their 
platform.  While  the  platform  was  silent  as  to  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  white 
Republicans,  in  large  number,  supported  it.  Of  my 
acquaintances  among  the  Republican  business  men 
of  this  city,  I  did  not  hear  one  express  himself  on  the 
amendment  without  saying  he  intended  to  vote  for  it. 

The  negroes  of  the  South  oueht  to 

From  the       .  *  j  ^    -l      ^i     •  • 

Negro's  Stand' ndhwe  found  out  by  their  expericmce 
point.  gince  the  withdrawal  of  federal  troops 
from  the  South  by  President  Ilayes,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  that  their  alliance  with  the  North- 
ern Republican  party  ha.*  do^xj^fe  NJcwi^rc^  ^vn  ^^v^^s.  "^j^. 
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the  South  to  a  solid  alliance  with  the  Dpniocratic 
party  of  th(>  North.  Such  a  eituation  has  been 
bad  for  both  race's,  and  bad  for  both  partioe. 
Th«  Northern  Keptiblican  party  has  looked  on 
at  the  recent  diefrancltiBement  of  Southitrn  no- 
groes  without  any  proffer  of  practical  help. 
From  a  certain  narrow  point  of  view,  the  aitua- 
tion  lookfl  K'"0'"y  indeed  for  tho  colored  race. 
From  the  broiider  and  better-informed  stand- 
point, on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  now 
begun  to  change  from  a  drea<lful  and  impossible 
one  to  something  that  has  a  fairly  ho[>cfuI  prom- 
ise. The  Southern  StaU's  aro  not  doing  less 
tban  before  for  tli*^  education  of  the  negro,  and 
there  is  much  to  indicate  that  more  is  going  to 
be  done  for  the  negro's  real  development,  as  a 
Belf-Bupiwrting  and  intelligent  citizen,  than  ever 
before.  As  a  raee,  bis  possession  of  the  ballot 
daring  the  jiast  thirty  years  has  not  proved  itself 
a  valuable  asset.  To  many  negroes  worthy  to 
exercise  the  fnll  privileges  of  citizenship,  the 
present  tendencies  are  both  painful  and  shock- 
ing ;  but  let  us  hoix"  that  the  shock  will  forever 
rid  them  of  the  delusion  that  the  Republican 
party,  as  such,  either  North  or  South,  is  one  whit 
more  fri<>ndly  to  the  negro  race  than  ie  the 
Democratic  paity. 

, ,..     Elvciybody  knows  that  there  are  bis- 

toiic  reasons  why  the  negroes  should 
have  called  tliemselves  liepublicans. 
We  are  not  discussing  history,  but  present  facts 
and  conditions.  As  for  the  Hcpublican  party  in 
the  further  t^outli,  it  has  accomplished  very  little 
for  a  long  time  past  except  to  dgure  discredita- 
bly in  Republican  national  conventions,  and  to 
hold  out  greedy  hands  for  federal  oBBce.  It 
will  never  amount  to  anything  valuable  until  it 
has  its  fair  share  of  the  ablest,  the  most  intelli- 
gtmt.  and  the  most  upright  men  in  the  various 
States  and  communities.  Tim  transitional  con- 
dition of  i>ariie8  in  the  South  naturally  presents 
difficulties  to  President  Hooaevelt  when  it  comes 
to  making  necessary  federal  ap]H>intments.  He 
proposes  to  appoint  only  good  men  and  fit 
men  to  public  office,  and  he  desires,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  whether  appointing  men  in  North- 
em  i>r  Stmthern  Stares,  to  do  that  which 
IB  acceptable  to  the  communities  where  such 
men  have  to  iierforni  their  functions.  We 
carry  on  government  in  this  country  under 
the  party  system,  and  all  practical  Democrats 
understand  that,  as  a  Republican,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
cannot  ignore  the  memlx-rs  of  his  own  (tarty  in 
any  section  of  the  land.  Nor  can  he  properly 
be  quick  to  give  the  prestige  of  his  sujtport  to 
a  movement  within  the  (>ariy  which  would  ox- 
ciuAf  failliful    Republicans  merely  on  account 


of  their  color.  He  may  accept  situations  after 
they  have  been  established  that  he  could  not 
suitably  or  honorably  promote  at  the  ontseL 
Doubtless  he  will  continue  to  appoint  some 
white  Republicans,  some  black  Republicans,  and 
some  Democrats  to  office  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  it  will  require  much  calmness  and  courage 
in  many  instances  to  take  his  own  course.  A 
correspondent  from  Tennessee  sends  a  strong 
plea  for  the  white  Southern  men  of  good  busi- 
ness or  professional  standing  who  are  not  office- 
seeking  politicians,  and  who  find  themselves  at 
heart  Republicans  on  national  questions.  He 
greatly  fears  that  President  Roosevelt  does  not 
appreciate  the  situation,  and  he  counts  it  very 
unfortunate  that  the  President  should  be  re- 
garded as  opposed  to  the  exclusive  white  Re- 
publican movement  in  Alalmma  and  elsewhere. 
His  argument  seems  unanswerable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  men  in  the  South  who 
would  like  to  build  up  a  Republican  party  of 
permanent  strength  and  ciiaracter.  But  be 
does  not  quite  understand  the  position  of  the 
President,  whomustdeal  with  facts,  not  projects. 

^^  Forecasts  of  the  President's  annual 
PreiMtnft  message  to  Congress,  which  was  to  be 
**""'*'  made  public  on  December  1,  pointed 
to  a  lucid  and  well-reasoned  document  of  con- 
siderable length,  though  not  so  long  as  the  mes- 
sage of  one  year  ago.  As  respects  various  poll, 
cies,  the  President  had  already  given  the  coun- 


'Sar.  boy.  Jolt  IM  me  hare  ihM  wh* 
ril  show  joa  (hen'K  nothina  Uic  nutter  wltli  tke  k 
From  (he  PUmetr  Pnm  iSt.  BkOli. 
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try  much  knowledge  of  his  views.  Upon  the 
tariff  question,  for  example,  it  has  been  known 
that  the  President  would  like  to  see  some  revi- 
sion of  schedules  without  a  general  overhauling, 
and  that  he  believes  in  the  plan  of  a  permanent 
expert  tariff  commission.  This  commission  is 
in  no  way  to  assume  the  duties  or  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  ;  it  is  rather  to  study  con- 
ditions, collate  information,  and  give  Congress 
the  benefit  of  great  technical  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  would  naturally  include  some 
men  with  the  sort  of  qualifications  possessed  by 
members  of  the  permanent  board  of  general  ap- 
praisers at  the  New  York  custom  house.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  revert  again  to  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  trusts.  He  will  undoubt- 
edly advise  legislation  upon  lines  not  unlike 
those  laid  down  by  Attorney-General  Knox  in 
his  recent  speech  at  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Knox's 
speech  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  regulation  and 
control  of  trusts,  and  Secretary  Root's  speech  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  October,  on  the  broad 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country, 
in  view  of  present  methods  of  wealth  production 
and  distribution,  are  fortunate  indications  of  the 
trained  ability  that  President  Roosevelt  finds  at 
hand  in  his  official  advisers.  The  President's 
message  will  again  have  presented  the  need  of  a 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Cuba,  and  will, 
doubtless,  have  advised  Congress  to  make  reci- 
procity arrangements  in  various  other  directions. 

^^h^'stV^  The  administration  meanwhile  has 
Department,  been  negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty 
(r)  Cuba,  ^-^.jj  Q^^^^  ^jj^  ^jjg  TQ%yx\i  will  proba- 
bly have  the  approval  of  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
in  the  world's  markets,  due  to  various  causes, — 
among  them  the  prospective  abolition  of  the 
European  bounty  system,  and  the  partial  failure 
of  the  European  beet  crop, — has  already  much 
improved  the  economic  position  of  Cuba.  It  has 
also  made  the  American  beet-sugar  men  more 
independent  of  tariff  conditions  ;  and  thus,  while 
Cuba,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not  so  urgently 
net'd  the  proposed  concessions,  the  opposition  to 
them  in  this  country  bids  fair  to  be  relaxed. 


{2)  A  Trade 


Besides  this  w^ork  upon  a  scheme  of 

Treaiy'luiih    reciprocity    with    Cuba,    our    State 
/vm/oi//»rf/a/»(/.  j)pp^^^j^^jjj.    j^Q^    ^^^^    negotiating 

with  Newfoundland,  and  a  reciprocity  treaty  on 
behalf  of  that  colony  has  already  been  agreed 
to  by  the  British  Government.  This  treaty  was 
signed  on  November  8  by  Secretary  Hay  and 
the  new  British  ambassador,  Sir  Michael  Her- 
bert. The  man  chiefly  identified  with  the  ar- 
rangement is  Mr.  Bond,  prime  minister  of  New- 


foundland. Under  this  treaty  various  products 
of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  w^ill  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  In 
return,  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States 
in  the  waters  of  Newfoundland  obtain  the  long- 
coveted  privilege  of  purchasing  bait  fishes  with- 
out restriction.  Furthermore,  many  articles  of 
American  manufacture  are  to  be  admitted  to 
Newfoundland  free  of  duty,  and  various  other 
specified  supplies  at  merely  nominal  rates.  It  is 
an  excellent  treaty  for  all  concerned. 

(3)  A  Canal  ^  ^^^^  absorbing  task  for  the  State 
Treaty  wttk  Department  has  been  that  of  negoti- 
Coiombta.    ^^£jjg  ^^^Yi  the  distracted  republic  of 

Colombia  for  the  control  of  a  stretch  of  land 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
Panama  canal.  Attorney  -  General  Knox  had 
made  a  report  to  the  President,  now  embodied 
in  an  interesting  volume,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  title  of  the  French  Panama  company 
and  its  right  to  sell  its  concessions  and  proper- 
ties to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Knox  finds  the 
title  valid,  and  the  French  Government  author- 
izes and  supports  the  transfer.  It  seems  that, 
instead  of  an  outright  grant  of  full  and  final 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  strip,  the  government 
of  Colombia  prefers  to  give  a  long-time  lease, 
subject  to  renewals  in  perpetuity.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  strip  is  to  be  six  miles  wide.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  land  will  belong  to  the 
United  States.  Since  our  government,  in  any 
case,  is  responsible  for  order  in  the  isthmus, 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  Colombia 
would  be  better  off  to  sell  to  us  outright  that 
whole  region.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
there  no  longer  remain  any  serious  obstacles  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Panama  route,  and  that 
nothing  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
very  early  beginning  of  the  actual  construction 
work.  The  transfer  of  the  Danish  Islands  to 
our  government  has  received  another  check 
through  the  failure  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Danish  Parliament  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  Islands 
are  much  disappointed.  There  is  nothing  further 
that  our  State  Department  can  do  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  in  due  time 
the  opposition  in  Denmark  will  be  overcome. 

^i   -,     Th©  commission  appointed  by  Presi- 

/noestigating    ,      ,    t»  ^     ^      -  ^ 

the  Coal  dent  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  re- 
strike.  ^^^^  anthracite  coal  strike,  and  find 
a  plan  for  adjusting  differences,  took  up  its  work 
at  once  and  pursued  it  with  diligence.  Tlie  coal 
miners  declared  the  strike  at  an  end  on  OcXafcRi^ 
2 1 .    The  meuvb^x^  oi  \Xv^  ^Vr^^  ^\\s^J^x'5i^:^ss^  ^^'^ 
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and  tboy  pffecteil  organiKation  on  that  date, 
Judge  Gray  licins  tiiadc  president  of  tbn  cum- 
misBion.  Coloni'i  Wriglit,  wlio  was  orijtinally 
appoiiilcd  as  reronler  of  tlio  coDiiniiwioii,  was. 
l)y  the  cipHwnt  ot  all  partii-s.  added  to  the  T>oard 
as  its  si'vi'utli  niemlifr.  The  coininissiim  decided, 
after  nn  iijieninj;  conference  wilh  tlie  parties  in 
the  controversy,  to  visit  tlie  mining  districts 
and  hxik  into  (acts  uikI  conditions  on  the 
ground.  The  early  diiys  of  November  were 
spent  in  a  tour  of  the  anthrueite  region  and 
in  visits  to  many  mines.  On  Novrmhur  14,  pulilie 
hearings  were  openeil  at  Hcriinton,  Pa.,  with 
■  ■     t  Mitchell,  of  tlie  United  Mine  Workers, 


as  the  fiTs 
array  < 


I'SH.  and  u  vHHt  and  dazzling 
pH'sent  to  rt'present  the  coal- 
iid  ci-oss-exaniine  Mr.  MitciicU. 
de  wiLS  allowed,  and  Sir.  Mitch- 
:)ie  stand  for  about  five  days, 


undergoing  an  ordeal  at  the  hands  of  astute 
lawyers  to  which  he  proved  himself  easily  equal, 
but  which,  to  the  country  at  large,  seemed  of 
doubtful  value  f<.ir  th«!  jiractical  purposes  of  the 
commission.  At  the  rate  of  progress  made  in 
those  opening  days,  it  was  evident  that  months, 
or  even  years,  might  be  consumed  in  the  hear- 
ings if  a  different  method  were  not  adopted. 
Great  confidence,  how(tver,  was  felt  in  the  wis- 
dom and  impartiality  of  the  commission.  Mean- 
while there  continued  widespread  apprehension, 
due  to  the  continued  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
coal.  A  month  after  the  end  of  the  strike,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  who  had  always 
relied  upou  the  use  of  anliiracite  coal  found  it 
impossible  to  get  any  at  all,  while  those  more 
fortunate  could  obtain  only  very  limited  quanti- 
ties. Prevailing  prices  remained  high,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  an  abundance  of  coal  at  any 


(The  i«xi>ni}  agore  rr<ira  i\u-\i-n  In  llie  (tniup  Ih  Mr.  E.  A.  M.weley.  » 
fie  LVinnilmliin'g  atmlntunt  recorder.  The  otlier  tour  arc  Mr.  F 
D.  Wrlebt,  membura  of  tbo  Presideal'ii  Strike  Commlsiilon.) 
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time  during  tlio  approaching  winter.  Fortu- 
nately, the  first  three  weeks  of  November  were 
exceedingly  mild  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  month  of  Novemlnir  was  one  of 
Kaiiwas  unprecedent«d  industrial  activity  in 
Traffic.  jijjg  country  ;  and,  although  it  was 
election  month,  the  real  interest  of  the  people 
centered  in  economic  ratlier  than  political  mat- 
ters, and  the  history'making  factors  were  chiefly 
in  tlio  realm  of  the  husiness  world.  Tlie  rail- 
roads were  never  so  busy  in  all  their  experience. 
The  statistics  of  freight  Imsiness  for  Uie  y^ars 
lilOO  and  lilOl  were  much  the  largest  on  record. 
but  those  of  1902  show  a  further  gain  beyond 
the  predictions  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  many 
jtarts  of  the  country  the  demand  for  freight  cars 
has  been  so  great  ihat  the  car  famine  can  only 
be  likened  to  the  fuel  famine  that  has  existed  in 
the  East  on  account  of  the  coal  strike.  At  other 
points  last  month,  as  at  Pittsburg,  there  was 
such  a  congestion  of  freight  on  loaded  ears  that 
the  railroads  had  neither  locomotives  enough 
nor  sufficient  trackage  to  relieve  tlio  blockade  ; 
and  Mr.  Cassatt.  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  adopl*"!!  the  most  energetic  measures 
possible  in  the  emergency.  A  sinular  situation 
exist^'d  last  month  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  face  of  incn'ased  business  and 
Wi^ti  corrcspiindingly  large  earnings,  the* 
Advancfii.  principal  railroad  managers  of  the 
country  have  wdopteil  two  lilies  of  policy  that 
show  far-reiicliing  wisdom.  First,  they  have 
rerogniwd  the  fact  that  labor  is  in  a  position  to 
make   successful    demands   for   increased   pay. 


while  also  admitting  frankly  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  tlie  workingman  has  increased  ;  and  bc 
they  have  quite  generally  increased  the  pay  ol 
their  employees  by  an  average  of  10  ]>er  cent. 
This,  on  the  part  ui  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad 
Company  alone,  is  sai^  to  have  meant  an  in- 
creased annual  payment  to  labor  of  tri,0()0.000  ; 
and  an  amount  almost  or  quite  as  great  is  in- 
volved in  the  increase  of  wages  granted  by  the 
New  York  (lentral  and  other  ao-caUed  Vander- 
Inlt  lines.  The  other  progressive  policy  adopted 
by  the  principal  railroads  of  the  cimntry,  in  view 
of  their  enhancttd  prosperity,  is  the  undertaking 
of  vast  betterment  projects  on  thoroughly  sound 
engineering  plans.  Thus,  the  I'ennsylvania  Kail- 
road  system  is  to  spend  $■^00,000,000.  A  quar- 
ter of  this  will  be  absorbed  in  the  great  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson,  and  related  terminal  facihties 
at  New  York  City.  _  All  these  improvements 
mean  abundant  wages  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  contributing  industries  of  various 
kinds.     It  means  prosperity  is  on  a  sound  basis. 

g^^j  The  season's  output  of  iron  ore  has 
BatiKtit  broken  all  records,  and  the  advance 
£«eBt..  orderB  (,(  thp  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  show  that  there  is  to  be  no  slacken- 
ing in  the  near  future  of  the  activity  that  has 
for  two  years  marked  the  greatc^st  of  AmiM-ican 
industries.  It  is  exjM'cted  that  the  seiisou's  ship- 
ments of  ore  from  the  Lake  Su|M'rii.>r  region  will 
have  amounted  to  mort;  than  2ti,l)00.0t)0  tons. — 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  more  than  2.')  per 
cent.;  and  several  million  more  tons  'u^Vk  ^^ 
doubtMly  \>fe  -niw^  "to.  \'i^">.  ^X-.'i^-cv  \\v  "Cs*.  -^* 
now  eti4TO%.    T'wo  e-q^Ts.'Ui  •a'i-  ^«<*-  n"®.-^^;" 
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■H^^& 

{Dedicated  last  month.) 
in  the  transportation  and  sliipping  world  an; 
duly  nottnl  in  contrilmtod  artifilea  publislipd  else- 
where in  this  number  of  tho  Revikw  of  Kisviews. 
One  of  these  great  events  is  tlio  coiapletioo  of 
the  Atlantic  etoamship  cumhination  ;  the  other 
is  the  ojk'ning  of  the  new  powt^r  canal  on  the 
Michigan  side  fif  the  St.  Mary's  ItiviT,  common- 
ly called  the  Saiilt  r^te.  Ma 
rie.  It  was  an  auspicious 
time, — this  season  of  splen- 
did priiB|H'nty, — for  the 
dedication  last  nmnth  of 
the  Btately  new  home  of 
the  New  York  (.'haiiilwr  of 
Commerce.  l)iBtiiigui«lH'd 
guests  ciiuK'  from  England, 
France,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  ['resident  Roose- 
velt spoke  with  a  felicity 
tliat  charnicd  everj-hody. 

The  rnaclion  in 

Wall   Street 

last  month 
seemed  t"  havi-  no  detri- 
mental effect  upon  Imsinese 
conditions  thi-ouffhout  the 
coiuirrv.  Ir  wan  din'  in 
some  liefTiVf- 1»  tbit  slwrt&ge 


of  currency  ;  which,  in  turn,  lias  been  produced  in 
part  by  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the  country's 
business.  The  Treasury  Department  had,  earUer 
in  the  season, — by  the  purchase  of  bonds,  the  ad- 
vance payment  of  intei'est  on  thu  public  doht,  and 
the  deposit  in  banks  of  large  sums  of  revenue  re- 
ceipts.— done  everything  that  it  could  withia 
thu  limits  of  the  law  to  put  into  activ<:  circula- 
tion the  money  wliicli  would  otherwise  be  lying 
idle  in  thu  Treasury.  But  these  exceptional  meu- 
ures  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon  for  relief.  It  is  high  time  that 
Congress  should  amend  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  elastic 
scheme  of  note  issues  for  times  of  need.  The 
Bubjetrt  was  prominently  considered  last  month 
before  the  bankers'  convention,  which  met  at 
New  Orleans,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Ilerrick,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  also  one 
which  it  was  expet'ted  last  mouth  that  President 
ilooBovelt  would  mention  in  his  message.  Con- 
gress will  never  have  a  more  favorable  time  than 
tiio  present  winter  in  which  to  pass  some  simple 
measure  providing  for  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency to  meet  the  demands  of  business.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  were  ready  last  month 
for  a  joyons  Thanksgiving,  in  view  of  the  abun- 
dant crops  and  good  prices,  and  the  battles  of  the 
bulls  and  bears  in  Wall  Street  did  not  disturb 
them  iu  the  least, — see  the  cartoon  below. 

It  was  natural  that  the  annual  mect- 
/iB»^™t"on.  "'S  "*'  t''®  Federation  of  La!)or.  at 

New  (^Irleans  last  month,  should  have 
been  exceptionally  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
recent   importance   and    prominence    of    labor 


Oamacy. 
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niovemcnte.  Althnugh  the  debates  disclosed  some 
(lifforencos  in  point  of  principle,  and  some  per- 
sonal acrinionies  among  leaders,  the  meeting  as  a 
whole  showed  a  growtti  at  once  in  the  strength 
and  the  moderation  of  labor.  Poverty  was 
never  so  little  visible  in  nur  cities,  and  work  was 
never  so  abundant.  In  Kngland,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, however,  thfre  are  many  men  out  of  work. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Unified  States  has,  there- 
fore, naturally  stimolated  immigration  ;  and  the 
tide  is  rising  in  a  way  which  makes  it  prolmble 
that  I'UVi  will  bring  the  largest  number  of  aliens 
to  our  shores  that  has  ever  crime  in  any  one 
ye^r.  It  is  a  o.ndition  that  nllects  both  labor 
and  citizenship.  To  nioi't  tliis  situation,  it  is 
said  that  Senator  Lodge  will  at  once  urge  upon 
Congress  tlie  ni'w  importiince  of  his  favorite 
the  re.ilrictiiig  iif  immigration. 


■ase    to    look 
1   ■■  American 

of  eoui'se.  why  Mr.  .1,  V.  Morgiin's  name  should 
b»-  most  frcijiienllv  iiientioni'd,  —  in  view  not 
only  of  the  surce^sful  launehing  of  the  great 
Atlantic  steamship  combination,  but  also  of  the 
part  that  Mr.  Morgan's  firm   has  taken  in  tbe 


EugliiiKl     does 


new  projects  for  building  an  elaborate  network 
of  underground  railroads.  locally  known  as 
"tubes,"  for  the  metropolis  of  London.  Mr. 
Yerkes,  formerly  at  the  bead  of  the  Chicago 
street  railways,  with  a  system  of  i)rojected  un- 
derground London  roads  of  his  own,  backed  by 
the  well-known  banking  house  of  the  Messrs. 
Speyer,  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  Morgan  plan 
by  a  strategic  purchase  of  control  over  franchises 
which  had  formed  a  large  part  of  the  rival  project. 
In  Parliament  tbe  education  bill  has  been  slowly 
advancing,  section  by  section,  under  a  new  kind 
of  Parliamentary  rule  for  applying  closure, — 
that  is  to  say,  stopping  debate  section  l)y  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Bryco  and  his  Liberal  associates  are 
making  a  sturdy  fight  against  the  measure  to 
give  public  support  to  church  schools,  but  be- 
hind Premier  Balfour  is  a  large  and  obedient 
majority.  In  the  field  of  pitlitics,  the  chief 
British  topic,  apart  from  the  education  bill,  was 
the  plan  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, to  go  in  person  to  South  Afrit'a,  and  to 
spend  some  months  there,  in  an  endeavor  to 
carry  out  reconstruction  projects  on  the  ground. 
The  British  Empire  gets  on  very  well  wlvi^  ^^ 
ai'veral  pe.Tt&  ati.'  \e^\,  \.ic  ^v-i-^vtw  ■CavvL\»>^-^«»-"«~Sa 
out  mWTlcteiiC«  \t«hs.  'C&'i.  c«n.\»«  \  \i>A'^-«.-'^^^i*= 
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Edward  Blake. 


Mti'hael  llavitt. 


John  E.  Redmond. 


berlain  finds  that  if  he  is  l<> 
afifairs  lie  must  lie  a\>\\.:  ti 
close  ratifii^  I'ndimlil.cilly, 
moat  powiTful  MtiitcMiuaii  in 


wtlle  Soiilh  African 
di-al  with  them  at 
h(!  stands  tn-day  the 
lh(!  oniiiii-e. 


Baitt  Setitei 


Moro    stri' 

i.-d  hv; 

'•"""■       theKH'at  , 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  luarlt  the 


*    toiiica    liavft   Ijcen 
spectacular  Bcvnos  as 


11 

others,  from 
I»  chalnnaii, 
(utamllnici  ft 
erick  Darivy, 


I.iird  i^tralhronn  Htiil  Sir  John  VAtcp.  Tlic 
lv(t  to  rlMlit.  an-  lolllinui  KnrI  at  Kluln,  « lio 
Lord  EHhur.  Slv  I).  I).  Jiiutiinnn-liiiUlii.'.  nlid 
r  John  Jai-k.Min.  .A'tniiral  IIo]>kliiN  !Ht  YkA- 
Aod Fleld-Marsluil  H.  W.NurmKii.) 


fi.jvftcd  "fEoi?  of  a  iiiulti-milliiinairp  Ji'wiah  mer- 
chant, Sir  Marcus  Smiiui'l.  Home  days  uarlier 
there  had  occurred  the  r..yal  progri'ss  of  King 
Kdward  mid  Queen  Alexandra  through  London 
Btrpfts. — a  pageant  whieh  had  been  postponed 
from  the  coi'onatioii  festivities  on  ac(rount  of  the 
King's  physical  weakness  at  tliat  lime.  Two 
commissions  relating  to  the  recent  South  Afri- 
can War  liave  b<«'n  at  work  in  I^ondon,  one  of 
these,  called  the  Keumunt  Cimmiission,  dealing 
with  Bcandahius  charges  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  many  thousands  of  cavalry  borsea,  and  the 
other  and  far  mure  imjMirtaut  Imdy  being  known 
as  the  War  Inqniry  rommission.  This  board 
has  been  sitting  in  secret,  nnd  is  said  to  be 
making  a  thorough  inijuiry  into  the  methods  by 
which  the  late  war  was  carrieil  on. 

The  Irish  <|uestii)n  continues  to  cause 
Trvubiia.     H^'^^  disturbance.     It  is  not  easy  for 

Americans  to  undei-stand  why  ihe 
Irish  leadei-3  have  ae^tunied  a  tone  so  bitter  and, 
in  many  cases,  so  Oiwmly  disloyiil.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  govennnent's  new  policy  of  perBecn- 
tion  and  imprisonment  set-ms  to  mark  the  climax 
of  Engliah  folly  and  stupidity.  The  immediate 
Irish  demand  is  for  a  more  rapid  and  thorough- 
going upplication  of  gtjvernment  credit  to  the 
buying  out  of  Inndhirds  and  the  resale  on  easy 
tei-ms  lo  the  tenant  farnii'rs.  Hut  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  present  tactics  of  the  Irish  party  can 
advance  this  cause.  In  a  general  wiiy,  Anioriean 
sympathy  luis  always  gone  nut  toward  the  Irish 
demiind  for  [leiisaut  proprietorship  of  land,  and 
for  lioiiie  rule  of  a  kind  analogous  to  our  folate 
gnverimii'iits.  The  viVit  In  this  country  of  John 
Kedmond.  head  of  the  Irish  Tarliamentary  party, 
accompaiii.-d  bv  John  Hillon,  .Michael  Davitt, 
and  Kdward  I! lake. —three  ..f  the  ablest  and 
most  prominent  of  his  associates, — attracted 
great  »\.\.v\\X\vi\\  a\w>\\^  ^VHwricans  of  IrisU  ex- 
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(Editor  ot  the  London  Sptctator.} 

traction,  and  rPBultcd  in  the  raising,  at  mafia 
meetingB  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  elaewhere, 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Irish  cause. 
Mr.  Redmond's  brother  was,  last  month,  sentenced 
to  prison  for  six  months  on  account  of  a  so-called 
incendiary  speech,  and  the  Irish  leader  cut  short 
his  American  visit  and  hastened  back  home. 

Th,n.ii  *^'"*5  Edward  was  8ixty^)ne  years 
«/  Emmnt  old  on  November  0,  and  his  nephew, 
William,  jjjjj  Emperor  William  of  Germany, 
came  to  visit  )iim  at  that  time,  and  remained  for 
some  days  with  the  King,  subsequently  making 
other  visits  in  England,  and  taking  active  part 
in  the  shooting  season.  His  visit  occasioned  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  (iiecussion  in  the  Eng- 
lish newppapi'rs.  In  a  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  I'n'iniiT  Balfour  called  the  anti-Gennan 
alarms  of  the  newspapers  "fantastic  dreams." 
The  S/iectalor,  which  lias  for  some  time  taken  the 
lead  in  warnings  against  Germany  as  England's 
one  dangerous  enemy,  declared  that  the  Kaiser 
had  visited  England  to  make  trouble  between 
tireat  Britain  and  the  dual  alliance  of  Russia 
and  France.  Specifically,  the  Hpeetator  believed 
that  the  Emperor  wanted  Co  ^t  England's  active 


support  in  the  form  of  a  mail  contract  for  the 
Indian  postal  service  over  Germany's  new  Bag' 
dad  railway  line,  of  which  Russia  is  said  to  b€ 
extremely  jealous.  It  so  happens  that  just  at 
the  Emperor  was  arriving  in  England,  Ger 
many's  sharpest  critic,  Mr.  Strachey.  the  brillianl 
editor  of  the  Sprctaior,  waa  embarking  for  thu 
United  States,  where,  last  month,  he  made  tht 
acquaintance  of  New  York  and  Washington. 
The  Daily  Keu^s  and  other  Ijondon  journals 
thonght  that  the  Emperor's  visit  had  more  to  dc 
with  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  future  of  I'ortuguest 
East  Africa  than  with  the  Bagdad  railway.  Th( 
Daily  Mail  and  other  papers  made  the  visit  the 
occasion  for  criticising  Germany's  latest  acts  in 
Cbina  as  hostile  to  British  int^Tests. 

^.^^^^  One  reason  for  anti-German  feeling 
umiotiur  in  England  is  the  continued  ovatiom 
*"""  '•^•-  given  to  the  Boer  generals  by  tht 
people  of  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  Germany 
The  Germans  have  not.  howev<'r,  contributed  at 
much  money  to  the  Boer  relief  fund  as  had  been 
hoped  for,  while  the  House  of  Commons,  early  ir 
November,  voted  a  grant  of  £8,000,000  in  aid  ol 
the  Transvaal  and  Grange  River  colonies  for 
expenses  consequent  upon  the  termination  ol 
the  war.  It  is  hard  to  take  stuck  in  the  tbeorj 
that  Germany  is  seeking  to  stir  up  intemationa 
strife,  when  the  Kaiser's  country  has  so  mucl 
to  occupy  it  at  home.  The  deliate  on  the  tarif 
bill  has  l>een  dragging  slowly  along  in  the  Reich 
stag  without  conclusive  results.  The  trade  de 
pression  in  Germany  still  continues.  A  tnisi 
conference  was  held  in  Berlin  recently,  bat  ii 
did  not  attract  wide  notice. 

The  French  Government,  it  appears 
Ham  ant  has  not  been  successful  in  its  attempts 
Atnati.  jp  apply  arhitration  to  the  dispute  ii 
the  coal  luines  that  had  led  to  extensive  strike) 
in  northern  France.  The  trouble  had  provei 
more  serious  than  we  had  anticipated  last  month 
and  it  was  not  at  an  end  when  these  pages  wer* 
closed  for  the  press.  France  and  Siam  have  sei 
a  good  example  by  signing  a  treaty  which  set 
ties  long-standing  disputes,  particularly  regard 
iug  boundaries  between  Hiaui  and  French  Cam 
bodia.  iSiam  now  cedes  to  France  20,000  squart 
kilometers  of  territory,  and  France,  in  turn 
evacuates  Chantabun,  and  restores  to  Siam  thi 
right  to  occupy  the  twenty-five  kilometer  zon» 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mekong 
Various  other  provisions  relating  to  ports,  canals 
railways,  and  so  on,  and  looking  toward. in 
creased  intimacy  of  rela.tvaTOi.Vv\>i».,  ».T>a  <aa^**i;as 
in  tiiB  Ixeait^ .    "^^ms  ».\».'e»'C-iR»  V-.\  \'^'^^  '«=•'«  * 
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bunEnilllodeOJcd* 
'Spanish  UlniBtcr 


uv\  U  «iipr<-^iiiKly  j/ainiiiK.  Tim  trauBftjr  of  Am- 
liAHfUi'Ior '.'iiiiiU.ii  fr'.m  \Vai*hiti»rt'jn  to  Madriii 
)iMH  '■al)';'i  out  many  (rxjirf^-'Hi'iiiii  of  hftany  nijrard 
U  WdhJiiiijft'.fi,  Ni-w  ^'ork,  Htnl  in  thi:  Am.rri- 
can  ]>r<-HH.  A  r'rruarkahlfi  diutit'r  in  hitf  honor 
waHgiv'^n  in  N<!w  V'ork  la«t  month  i<y  .Swniitor 
IA:[k>w  «tnl  Mr.  JaifHiH  11.  Ilyd';,  attftmled  liy 
(J&binnt  iiiiniHt'int,  govi-riiors,  ami  eminunt  rc*p- 
nw-iitativtM  of  Ani(!ri''an  l>iiiiini.-KH  and  prof'is- 
Hionallifitfit)if:num))erof  twoor  tlinie  huDdn^d. 
I'hitre  iH  a  warm  firdiriK  in  America  for  tl]» 
Krunch  I£*-itiil»lic.  M.  (.'amlion's  8UCC*^f«or  at 
Washington  will  U,  M.  Juiw.Tand,  who  will  c-u- 
t<!r  Uj^on  tiJH  duli(-M  in  January. 

MonHit-ur  ( 'amlxm  goes  from  America 
3?K''*      to    a"     iiituresling    country,     whose 

fortiiiiCH  havi!  alwuya  luMtn  dowtly  rt*- 
1ate<l  to  tlioHii  r,r  I'Vaiii^;.  It  in  [larticularly  im- 
];i)rtant  that  Knim-i!  should  continue  t«  exerciso 
a  Htrorig  inlliK'ni'o  in  Spain,  and  that  cIobct 
ImiikIk  xhoiild  unlli:  t.hiriu!  two  J.atinii;  pcopli'H. 
Thir  yninjf  KiiiK  jm  winning  much  iirnise  for  hin 
ai'livo  and  whIoiih  intcri^nt  in  the  alTairH  of  the 
giivernmi-nt  and  in  the  life  of  the  people  \  Imt 
jMilitii'al  (-iinditiiinn  remain  ttirhulent,  and  I'ru- 
iiiior  SaguMla  wait  oliliged  to  teiidiT  the  rottigna- 
tion  of  liie  etilir.^  i^ahinet  on  Noveml.er  1 »,  lie 
liiiH  Ninee  fciniii-d  a  now  euhinet,  however,  made 
Up  alnioKt  t-ntircly  of  his  former  eolIirugu<«,  with 
tint  redoiilitahlo  Wi'yli-r  its  (ttrongmemher.  The 
HOW  HpaniHli  niinixter  to  thiit  i-ountry,  Sisnor  Don 
Kniilio  do  Ojedn,  wiih  prfuented  to  President 
Kuoaovelt  on  DctolK-r  'I'.i. 


*"'"-       1ms  jmlilic  Bjjproval  ih  the  sovendgn 
<if  Italy.     (Jiiivu  llulciia  prommted  him  witli  b 


MC'-itd  da'jzl.wr  on  Xovemr*r  If*.  Ect-comic 
iisiTt^i  in  ttt  e'-uiLem  part  of  the  [•eninstiia 
has  cail*rd  for  a  (^ovemriient  relief  pr'.fTaniiDe. 
Tht  irr'.'wiaK  intiniBcy  of  France  an<i  Italy  ha» 
le-i  t-^  the  pr.poaal  of  a  visit  i-y  President  La-u- 
bei  I  •  th>.-  Kiiiii!  ;  h\ii  Uiif  Vatican  is  strencooslr 
objt.-ctitjr  on  i;.*:  score  that  such  a  visit  voold 
im[>a:r  pa[.«l  pre:<tig(;.  K'ng  '  )s^-ar  of  Sweden 
ha=  iLade  a  dec:.s:<'Q  in  tb«  n:a*ter  of  ducage 
clairi.H  gr-'wing  out  of  the  ;'>int  action  of  the 
United  .State?  and  England  in  Samoa  eev- 
enii  years  ago  that  is  favorable  to  the  claimB 
of  Gennany  and  adverse  to  our  on.  This 
decision  nmst  help  to  discredit  the  casual 
sort  of  arbitration  that  refers  a  dispute  to  the 
sovereign  of  some  small  state  :  but  it  will  cor- 
respondingly increase  the  prestige  of  so  well- 
constituted  a  tribunal  as  the  pernisnent  conit  at 
The  Hague.  Russia's  economic  position  is  not 
favorable,  and  there  is  much  distress  from  famine 
in  Finland,  from  plague  in  the  region  tribataiy 
to  Odessa,  and  from  heavy  taxation  bnnlens 
everywhere.  The  most  fortunate  development 
in  Russia  is  the  resignation  of  FobiedonostBefl, 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod, — a 
great  man,  indeed,  but  the  arch  enemy  of  liberal 
ideas.  I-tussia's  much  talked  of  retirement  from 
Manchuria  is  merely  taking  the  form  of  a  con- 
centration of  her  forces  along  the  line  of  the 
railway,  in  strict  accordance  with  her  treaty 
rights.  There  have  been  many  reports  of  illness 
in  the  Russian  royal  family,  and  particularly  of 
the  Czarina's  serious  ill  health. 

_   ,    The    favorable   reports    concerning 

Important  ,      .  '  ,      _,  ^ 

Soatt  Ameri-  revolutionary  progress  in  V  enezuela 
""*"*'■  in  the  early  part  of  October  were 
followed  by  adverse  news  later  in  the  month. 
and  in  November  the  word  was  confirmed  that 
President  Castro's  victories  were  decisive.  He 
ont<'r(^il  Caracas  in  triumph  on  November  9.  The 
revolutionists  had  plenty  of  men,  but  were  out  of 
ammunition  ;  and  Castro,  learning  of  their  needs 
and  thfiir  discords,  forced  conclusions  relent- 
lessly. 'I'hi.-n^  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
euei-cHS  (if  (ieneral  Mate*  woidd  have  been  a 
fciriunate  thing  for  Venezuela  ;  but  the  revolu- 
tion is  crushed  for  the  ])resent.  In  Colom- 
bia, tdso.  the  government  has  prevailed, — 
General  I'rilKi-L'rilie  having  surrendered,  on 
October  1!;"),  with  l,;Kin  men,  10  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  Oeneral 
(.'astillo  also  surrendered  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  Colombian  rt'volution  has  died  out,  ex- 
cepting for  a  detached  phase  of  it  on  theisthmua 
It  is  to  Ik;  i-egretted  that  the  Lilfcral  leader,  Gen- 
era! Urilie-Cri  lie,  slionld  not  have  overthrown  the 
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(Prom  October  tl  to  Nmicna>er  IS,  ISO*.) 


tniio  shared  with  Prenident  RoaseveU  the  honorB  of  a  great 
reception  at  Memphlx.  Trnn..  on  the  occasion  of  hlB  returo 
to  hU  native  State,  Xovember  IS.) 


(Rep.);  Nebraska,  John  H.  Mickey  (Rep.);  Nevadi^ 
John  Sparks  (Dem.-Silver) ;  New  Hampshire,  Nahum 
J.  Bachelder  (Rep.);  New  York,  Benjamin  B.  Odell, 
Jr.*  (Rep.) ;  North  Dakota,  Frank  White*  (Rep.) ; 
Pennsylvania,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  (Rep.) :  Rhode 
Island,  Dr.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin  (Detn.) ;  South  Carolina, 
Duncan  C.  Heyward  (Dein.) ;  South  Dakota,  Charles 
N.  Herreid"  (Rep.) ;  Tennessee,  James  B.  Fracler 
(Dem.);  Texas,  Samuel  W.  T.  Lanham  (Dem.);  Wis- 
consin, Robert  M.  LaFolIetle*  (Kep.) ;  Wyoming,  De 
Forest  Richards*  (Rep.). 

New  York  City  gives  a  Democratic  plurality  of  121,000. 

The  election  in  Ohio  (or  minor  State  officers  results  in 
an  overwhelming  Republican  victory. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  reelects  United  States  Sen- 
ator Alexander  S.  Clay  (Dem.)  (or  the  six-yearB'  term. 

November  7. — Adjutant-General  Corbiu.  in  his  an- 
nual report,  recommends  the  restoration  ol  the  army 

November  16.— Suit  Is  brought  in  the  United  States 
Court  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  prevent  Governor  Montague 
and  other  members  oF  the  State  Canvassing  Board  from 
awarding  certiQcates  ot  election  to  Congressmen  chosen 
on  November  4,  on  the  ground  that  no  election  was  held, 
and  that  all  acts  under 
the  new  State  constitu- 
tion are  invalid. 

November  17.— The 
candidacy  ot  United 
States  Senator  Spooner, 
of  Wisconsin,  for  reeleer 
tion  is  announced. 


POI,ITICS  AND 


lENT-AMERICAK. 


October  25.- Attorney-General  Knox  reports  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  the  United  States  would  receive 
from  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  "a  good, 
valid,  and  unencumbered  title"  to  the  property  of  that 
corporation. 

November  4. — Representatives  in  Congress,  State  offi- 
cers, and  legislatures  are  chosen  in  the  United  States, 

Elections  to  the  Fifty-eighth  CongreKs  result  as  fol- 
lows: Republicans.  206;  DemocralH,  ITS. 

Of  the  States  In  which  United  States  Senators  are  to 
be  cho.sen,  the  folliiwiiig  elect  Republican  legislatures ; 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Micliigaii,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Penn.iylvaiiin.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  WiHconsin.  Democratic  legislatures 
are  chosen  in  Colorado,  Florida,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  and  Soutli  Carolina. 

The  tolIowiiiK  State  Koveniors  are  elected  :  Alabama, 
William  D.  Jelks'  (Dem.)  ;  California,  Dr.  George  C. 
Pardee  (Rep.);  Coloriuio,  James  H,  Peabody  (Rep.); 
Connecticut.  Abirani  Chaml>erlain  (Rep.) :  Idaho.  .lohn 
T.  Morrison  (Rep) :  Kansas  Willis  J,  Bailey  (Rep.)  ; 
HassacIiusett.H.  -Tohn  Ij.  Rates  (Rep.) :  Michigan,  Aaron 
T.   Bliss*  (Rep.l:    Minnesota,   Samnel   R.   Van  Sant* 

•  Reelect^. 


(Elected  tc 
sent   Speaker    Henderson's 
district  in  Iowa.) 


October  31.— Owing  to 
his  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision. 
Minister  of  Public 
Works  Tarte,  of  the 
Canadian  Government, 
reeigns  office  nt  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  prime  niin 
lster....A  conferenci 
representing  124  bor 
ough,  county,  and  urban 
district  councils  of  the 
United  Kingdom  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  special  assessments  on  land  for  im- 
provement purposes In  Che  German  Reichstag  the 

amendmentsto  the  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
are  carried  against  the  proposals  of  tlie  ministry. , . 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  discusses  the  coal 
strike. 

October  23.— General  Uribe-rribe.  the  Colombian  in- 
surgent leader,  with  l,6(Xl  men,  aurrevtAftir*.  \u  "O&t  ■«!■<- 
emment  forces  tA.  \jt.  CieriVL^a.. . ,  :¥™«o«  ■^t<.-.\*jM^%  ^' 
the  GermSbYi  B^cVftXa*  ^"■'^^  '^ 


,  ,?T«tfi\«  tioaiWis,  'A-  "^ 
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thi'  Chum- 

.f  Dfpiitliw  that  the 
will  jiropiiwe 
arliitmti.Hior  tlit-  Freiitli 
■/.mlstriki.'. 

Orliilicr  tM.— .Tniii.->  ?. 
Kiirrcll.  M.R.   i>.  sfu- 


(.Xeir  Lord  Uaynr  of  Loiiclnn. 


ItfichittAKOii  the  tHrilf  liill :  t)i<- Ht.'1l[■<]Il]t■ 
duti(wotl  citttlv.  AH  nrnt'iiiliil  ill  ciiiiimittcp.  [s  iiilntiKil. 

Nnveiiiberil.— Theill«mi»iiil  fnim  IliP  ItiiHtimi  anfiy 
(if  the  Grand  l)uk<-  T'nul  AltAxaiidrovitcli.  iiuilt:  of  r1ii> 
(.^r.  In  ofliclally  iiiiiiuiinreil. 

November  4.— Tin-  Vviinxuelnn  (lovfruniciit  ilfrlnrt's 

the  n-voliitiuii  etiiltil A  fn-sh  uprising  iHiriKirtnl  in 

Hnytt....wminm  Itcilmond.  Ihf  Irish  .Vuti.inallxt.  \» 
lurnvtltnl  and  M>nt  to  |irisou  iin'h-r  tlie  CriintM  Al*!. 

Xiirrnilwr  5.— In  tht>  eh-ctionM  of  nu-inUTH  i>f  tht- 
Tjower  AiiHtrian  Dint,  tliu  C'lirislliin  Su(.'fiilli>Ii(.  »i'  CIlt- 
ical  Anti-Keuiltiii.  cHjiturv  nil  but  i>iie  of  tli<-  sviLtN  for 
Vieiiiia,niirt  willciimniHudiiii'if  thcTMHtNitM  in  the  Lvk- 
iidntlve  AHXfnilily ;  Dr.  T.nt-KIT.  tlii'  biirKomif'tcr  of 
Viciinii,  thuH  ii^iliit  cnmphTtu  doiitml  nf  iNith  tlic  Liiuvr 
AuHtrlnu  niKt-  iind  t  lie  Vieiniii  town  ciiuiicil  for  tlit>  next 

)ilx}rearH ThcIldtiMb  Parlmnivnl  votf^tlipudilitioiiiil 

grant  of  «4l),nn<N)ll  in  aid  of  the  South  ArHtiiii  n>t»nii-s. 

Noveniliec  8.— Sir  Mnrcus  iSntniiel  ih  lust  tilled  (w  Lord 
Mayor  uf  lAiiulon, 

Xovwiilier  11.— Kinit  Altoiiw)  of  S|iitin  rwinestH  Primy 
MIliL-rtiT  SHttnsta  t4)  fonii  h  iii-»-  iiihiiiet. 

Xiivcnibtr  la-The  liemiiin  KeiehMaK  anieuilN  the 
tnrilT  bill  ho  lut  to  iierndt  the  government  tii  retniinte 
a^iiinst  count  ritv  thai  discriiniiiate  a((iiiiiHt  Cierniaiiy. 

NovenilHT  l-l. — Scilor  Sn^ciiKtii  fnmi<i  a  lurw  Spniiirth 
cnliiti.-l,  ni;icle  up  Jis  tuUows:    Prime  Minister,  Seilor 
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SafrnHta:  Minister  of  Fiireigti  Airiiirs.  nuke  of  Almo- 
dmar;  Minister  of  War,  (ieticral  Wejler;  .MiniHttr  of 
Marine,  thf  Duke  of  Vf  riixna  :  MiniHti>r  of  tiie  Iiitvriur, 
SeHor  Miiret:  Mini>.ter  of  llibllc  Instruct  inn,  Ciniiit 
KotimiHiiii-s ;  Minisicr  of  .Tu«ice,  Seflor  Puincerver ; 
and  Minister  of  Kluunw.  Seilor  &|uilior. 

XovemlM^r  l^—An  Italian  an- 
areliist.  nainiil  Kul)ino,  iiiakrs 
an  uuHiieiM-ssful  attempt  to  kill 

Kinjf  TjCiipold  of  Del^um Dr. 

Kmliittui-s  Allies  is  inaugurated 
as  Presidt-nt  ot  Hnuil. 
INTERNATIONA!.  RELATIONS. 
(ktoIxT  31.  — Tlie  text  of  the 
.VnKlo-ChliiesetreatylMpubltuhfil 

It  isannoniiced  that  KingOn- 

I'ar  of  SwHk-n  and  Korwaj  haf 
di'ciiled  as  arliitrator  in  the  Sa- 
nioHiuinit  niversj- in  favor  of  Ger- 
tiinny  and  aKaiimt  the  United 
States  and  (ireat  Uritdin. 

Octolier^i.-The  Danish  IJUidR- 
tt\TO»,  \v3  «.  vSk  -^(Aft,  T«(uses  to 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


perpetual  leotieti  under  whfch  forel^era  potwesH  prop- 
erty in  Japan. 

October  39.— The  TurkiHh  Goveroment  decllDe«  to 
withdraw  troopn  near  Aden  until  the  frontier  queKtion 
1b  nettled  by  Great  BritAin. 

November  8. — A  treaty  for  reciprocity  between  the 
Unit«d  Statex  and  Xen-runudland  1h  Hi)med  at  WaHhinnc- 

ton  by  Secretary  Hay  and  AmbAKnador  Herliert Mln- 

iHter  Wu  TiuK  FanK  preaeato  his  lettem  of  recall  to 
PreHiilent  Koosevelt. 

Kovemtwr  la.— It  in  announced  that  Germany  asHeuts 
to  the  proposal  of  the  T'niteil  States  to  Hutiniit  to  the 
Hannie  Tribunal  the  queHtion  of  the  payment  ot  the 

Chinese  indemnity  iu  jpild  or  silver I'resiident  Kooxr- 

velt  appuintH  Leslie  CoonilKt,  of  Kentucky,  United  t^taten 
MiniNter  to  Guatemala,  to  Hucceed  W.  Gwlfrey  Hunter. 

November  19. — It  in  aunnnnced  that  a  Persian  amlMiH- 
aador  to  Greece  haa  been  appointed  for  the  ttrHt  time 
since  491  B.C. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Octoberai.— The  convention  of  the  Uiiite<l  Mine  Work- 
ers at  Wilkentiarre,  Pa.,  calls  off  the  anthracite  niiners' 

strike  by  unaniiuous  vi>t« Dr.  K.  .T.  .TameH  \»  iiiaugu- 

rated  as  preaitlent  of  the  NorthweHtern  University. 

Octolx-r  as.— The  Tuberculosis  Conftress  ope:ui  at  Ber- 
lin. Germany. 

Octol>er"J4. — The  Anthracit«  Coal  Strike  Commission 
receives  instructions  from  President  Koosevelt,  and  or- 
ganizes by  the  election  of  Judge  Gray  as  clinirniau  : 


ratify  the  treaty  ceding  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the 

October  il,— It  i«  announced  tliat  Wu  Ting  Fang. 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  X'nited  States,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Shcntf,  formerly  Director  of  Tele- 
graphs and  Kailnuuls.  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
new  commercial  treaties. 

October  37. — Minister  Wn  Ting  Fang  is  recalled  from 
Washington  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

October  38.— It  is  announce*!  at  Paris  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  have  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  lla^Euu  Tribunal  the  claiLses  relative  to 


(Gift  ot  the  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Saylus.and  recently  dedicate 


mining  isgenerallyresumed  In  the  anthracite  region 

Volcanic  eruptions  In  (iiiatenialn  lay  wsHtean  extensive 

tract  of  country  and  cause  the  loss  of  tliouHandsot  llveK. 

Octiilier  25.— The  FVcnch  coal  operators  and  unionist 

miners  agree  to  accept  arbitration The  new  power 

canal  at  Sanit  St«.  Marie  is  opened  (see  pagelW9| Dr. 

Wuodrow  Wilaon  is  Inaugurated  hh  president  of  Prince- 
October  37.- Seventy  thousand  Scotch  miners  demand 
an  increase  of  13,'^  per  cent,  in  wages. 

October»).—The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
begins  an  inspection  of  conditions  in  the  minew.. 
November   \.— T:\i%  \:\\\-i«;t**,-i   o\  "^liis.*,  <^ 
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November  8.— Hembera  ot  the  ScotUsb  National  Ant- 
arctic  Asaociation,  headed  by  William  8.  Brace,  ot 
Ediubargb,  leave  the  Clyde  on  the  steamer  Scotia  for 
the  Antarctic  regions. 

November  4.— By  a  fireworks  explneloa  in  Madiion 
Square,  New  York  City,  15  persons  are  killed  and  many 
others  seriously  injured. 

November  5.— The  arbitrators  of  the  French  coal 
miners'  strike  decide  against  an  'ncrease  in  the  rate  of 
wages. 

November  8.— The  Canadian  Government  uenda  out 
mounted  police  to  stop  an  insane  pilgrimage  ot  Douk- 

November  II.— Roland  B.  Molineox  is  acquitted,  in 
New  York  City,  on  hiii  second  trial,  of  the  charge  ot 
causing  the  death  ot  Mrs.  Katberine  J.  Adams  tn  De- 
cember, 1896. 

November  18. — The  congress  ot  French  miners  at  Lens 
votes  to  order  the  resumption  ot  work ....  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  meets  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

November  14. — The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Comrols- 
rion  begins  the  taking  of  testimony  at  Scntnton,  Pa. 

November  IT.— The  ashes  ot  Christopher  ColnmbtiB 
are  deposited  in  a  mausoleum  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville,  Spain. 

November  19. — A  great  reception  is  tendered  by  the 
people  of  Memphis,  Tenu.,  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
Vlo»Oovemor  Luke  B.  Wright  of  the  Philippines. 

OBITUARY. 

October  M.— Adelbert  H.  Steele,  prominent  New  York 

Republican  and  Civil  War  veteran,  57 Dr.  Emerson 

Elbrldge  White,  of  Coliunbus,  Ohio,  educator,  author, 
and  lecturer,  TS, 

October  23.— Hector  A.  Holmes,  ot  Austin,  Minn.,  In- 
ventor   ot    the   first   patent   twine   binder,    79 M. 

Haoser,  head  ot  Swiss 
Finance  Department,  OS. 

October  38. — Congress- 
man Charles  Addison 
Russell,  of  Connecticut, 

40 Ex-  Congressman 

John  H.  Bagley,  ot  Cats- 
kill,  N.  y.,  75. 

October  S4.— Judge  H 
W.  Floumoy,  of  TIi- 
ginia,B2. 

October  2G.— Rt.  Rev. 
WUIiam  Vaughan,  D.D., 
Biehop  of  Plymouth, 
England,  88  ... .  Frank 
Norris.  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  the  novelist,  33. 

October  35.- Mrs.  Elis- 
abeth Cady  Stanton,  87 
(see  page  715)  —  Thomas 
Embly  Oamun  {"Alfred  Ayres"),  of  New  York,  ortnoe- 
plst  and  critic.  Tit —  Henry  Probosco,  a  prominent  citi- 
■en  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  63. 

October  27. — P.  S.  Bludgett,  general  manager  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad,  W. 


X  t^T>  OEOIIOI  ALrmD 


October  28.- David  Charles  Bell,  ot  Washington,  D.C 
author  and  educator,  65.... Gen.  Christian  Botha. 

October  39.— Rev.  Dr.  C,  S.  Gerhard,  of  Reading.  Pa., 
S8 — Bx-Judge  James  A.  Logan,  of  Bala,  Pa.,  genml 
solicitor  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  02. 

October  30.— Samuel  Hoitston  Beuge,  of  Fort  Gfbaoo, 
I.  T.,  a  veteran  ot  the  Civil  War  and  last  earvlving 
rigner  of  the  treaty  ot  1806  between  the  United  State* 

and  the  Cherokee  nation,   TO Admiral  Sir  Edward 

BridgesBice,R.N.,  88. 

November  1. — Francia  Anbury  Palmer,  preaident  (tf 
the  Broadway  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  90. 

Novembers.— Charles H.  Miller,  tor  manyyeata  cm- 
sulting  landscape  engineer  of  Folrmount  Park,  Phils- 
delphia,  73. 

November  8. — Oliver  B,  Stebblns,  a  writer  on  di»- 
matic  and  historical  subjects,  ot  Boston,  69. 

November  4.— Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Bin^hani- 
ton,  N.  Y„  81. 

November  6.— Prof .  George  Huesmann,  pomologlat,  A 

November  T.— Dr.  Robert  C.  Kedsie,  profeaaor  emnl- 
tils  of  chemistry  at  the  Michigan  Agricultmal  OoUage, 
79,...  William  H.  Bulkeley,  a  veteran  ot  the  Civil  War, 
and  formerly  lleutenaDt>-goveTnd>r  of  Connactloat,  H. . . . 
Roswell  Beu^sley,  of  North  Lansing,  X.Y.,  oldMtpnt- 
master  in  point  of  service  In  the  United  States,  flBL 

November  8.— Ei-Congressmaa   Felix  Campbell,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  73 Very  Rev.  U.  C.  Mlgnot,  raotor 

of  the  New  Orleans  Cathedral,  60. 

November9.— Dr.  Robert  Newton  Tooker,apn>inliint 
Chicago  physician  and  writer  on  medical  subjects,  8L 

November  10. — George  Gerhard,  of  New  York,  a  por- 
trait painter,  73. 

November  13.— Prof.  Ogden  Slebolas  Rood,  head  of 
the  departmentot  physics  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  7]  —  Richard  Butler,  a  prominent  New  York 

citizen,  71 CountesB  Cecilia  von  Budinger  Machivet, 

of  Longwood,  111.,  99 Dr.  A.  G.  Mason,  a  writer  on 

bee  culture,  74 — Dr.  Caskle  Harrison,  head  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  Latin  High  School,  64. 

November  18.— Col.  Henry  D.  Beall.  a  veteran  of  tie 
Civil  War,  and  n  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Baltimofe 
Sun,  66. 

November  15.— Bx-Congressman  Clinton  B.  Beach,  of 

Ohio    5T Dr.  William  Henry  Haynes,  proldent  ot 

the  Brooklj-n  Medical  Society,  46. 

November  16.— Prince  Edward  of  Saze-Weimar,  79, 
Judge  Edward  Stake,  of  Maryland,  Be....OeorBe 
Alfred  Henty,  the  author  of  l>ookH  for  boys,  70. 

November  IT.— Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  wdl- 
known  Ixindon  preacher.  55 — Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John 
Stokes,  senior  vice-president  ot  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, T7 George  Harding,  a  prominent  patent  law- 
yer of  Philadelphia,  and  owner  ot  the  Hotel  Kaater- 
skill,  in  the  Cntskill  Mountains,  76. 

November  18.— Ht.  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompaon, 
Rpiacopnl  bishop  of  MiHsIuiippI,  ?2 John  Bell  Bon- 
ton,  of  Cambridge,  Masti.,  author  and  jonmaliat,  19 

The  Marquise  de  Chanibrun.  granddaughter  of  La&iy- 


SOME   FOREIGN 

CARTOONS  OF  THE 

MONTH. 

SECRETARY  HAY  will  appreciate  the  humor  of 
the  Dutch  artiet  who  repreaente  Uncle  Sam  and 
John  Bull  appealing  to  the  aignaCoriei  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Roumanian  Jews.  Uncle  Sam 
1b  leading  a  crippled  Filipino  and  John  Bull  HupportlDg 
a  wounded  Boer. 


(to  the  Ciar):  "Will  yon 
King  KktI  of  Ronnunla  treats  his  Jewn 
We  sax  notbinK  about  tbe  RuHlan  JewH." 

From  A<nuttr6ammrr  (Holland). 
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THE   MISSION   OF  DR.   LORENZ  TO  AMERICAN 

CHILDREN. 

BY  V.   P.   GIBNEY,   M.D. 
(Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled.) 


CONSIDERING  the  infrequency  of  a  disabil- 
ity which  is  known  as  congenital  disloca- 
tion of  the  liip,  it  is  strange  that  so  much  inter- 
est should  attach  to  the  visit  of  a  distinguished 
orthopedic  surgeon  to  this  country. — a  surgeon 
whose  reputation  is  based  largely  ujwn  the  relief 
he  affords  to  the  class  afflicted  by  this  particular 
deformity.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  hip  socket  in  this  deformity  is  improperly 
formed  at  ])irth,  and  permits  too  much  play  of 
the  head  of  the  bon(.\  For  a  great  many  years, — 
at  least  fifty, — the  profession  has  been  taught  to 
regard  the  efforts  at  cure  as  a  greater  affliction 
than  the  deformity  itself.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
harelip  or  cleft  palate,  both  of  which  an?  disfigur- 
ing, and  lx)th  of  whicli  are  alike  amenable  to  re- 
pair at  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 

Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz  is  one  of  several  orthopedic 
surgeons  who  have  made  relentless  war  on  all 
kinds  of  deformities  and  diseases  which  cripple 
a  child.  Where  permanent  lameness  comes  in 
adult  life,  the  sympathy  is  not  so  acute  as  when 
it  attacks  a  child  in  its  earliest  years.  The  ai>- 
peal  of  the  father  and  mother  becomes  truly 
pathetic,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  best 
years  of  a  man's  life  are  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
these  little  ones.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  that  hip  disease  itself  has  been 
regarded  as  a  curable  malady.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  large  number  of  cases  of  disease  in- 
volving this  joint  are  not  so  relieved  that  the 
functions  of  the  joint  are  perfectly  restored,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  of  children  with 
stiff  hips  and  shortened  limbs  are  longing  for 
the  advent  of  this  distinguished  Viennese  sur- 
geon. If  his  mission  to  this  country  can  be 
regarded  as  an  impetus  to  greater  zeal  in  the 
prevention  of  deformity  after  hip  disease,  then 
'his  name  will  become  a  household  word  through- 
out the  extent  of  this  broad  land. 

What  many  surgeons  in  the  large  cities  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  have  been 
working  at  for  many  years,  under  all  sorts  of 
discouragements.  Dr.  Lorenz  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  working  out  with  greater  success.  Long 
before  he  announced  his  conversion  to  the  non- 
bloody  method  of  reducing  congenital  disloca- 
tjon  of  the  hip,  he  was  one  of  tlir  fon?most  ex- 


ponents of  the  bloody  method,  and  the  statistics 
furnished   by  Lorenz  of  Vienna  and   IIofTa  of 
Wurzburg  had  startled  tlie  scientific  world.      It 
may  int^^rest  the  readers   of  this  magazine  to 
learn  that,  after  the  profession  had  learned  to 
accept  his  results  by  the  bloody  methods  as  ex- 
traordinarily good,  closer  analysis  on   the  part 
of  Dr.  Lorenz,  both  of  the  immediate  and  the 
ultimate  results,  led  him  to  abandon  this  method 
for  the  one  of  which  the  ])ublic  has  come  to 
recognize  him  as  the  greatest  living  exponent. 
It  may  interest  the  readers  also  to  learn  that,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  operating  by  the  open  or 
bloody  method,  anti8e])tics  were  in  vogue  rather 
than    aseptics.     By   the    antiseptic    method   is 
meant    the   employment   of    certain   chemicals 
which  are  supposed  to  destroy  germs.     By  the 
aseptic  method  is  meant  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional cleanliness  both  in  the  field  of  operation  and 
in  the  person  of  the  operator  and  his  assistants. 
Dr.   Lorenz  laid  the  foundation  for  his  great 
reputation  during  the  antiseptic  period,  and  the 
re])ort    is  that  he   suffered   more  from   these 
agents  than  did  his  patients. 

The  n  on -bloody  methoii  means  this  :  the  for- 
cible stretching  of  all  the  soft  parts  about  the 
hip,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  breaking  the 
skin  (which  is  rare),  until  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  brought  to  the  place  wherQ  the  socket 
should  be.  If  one  can  employ  enough  force  to 
bring  the  head  into  this  position,  it  naturally 
follows  that  a  great  effort  is  made  to  retain  the 
bone  suificientiy  long  for  the  formation  of  a 
socket  more  or  less  substantial.  Many  surgeons 
in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  former,  and  the  percentage  of 
curtis  (by  which  is  meant  the  retention  of  the 
bone  sufficiently  long  for  this  socket  to  be  service- 
able) is  just  large  enough  to  enlist  still  greater 
efforts.  Now  this  great  effort  has  been  so  per- 
sistent in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lorenz  that  his  sta- 
tistics furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  perfect 
results. 

His  visit  will  make  both  the  parents  and  the 
children  the  more  willing  to  endure  long  periods 
of  confinement  in  ])laster-of-paris,  and  thus  the 
surgeon  will  get  more  of  that  all-important 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  success,  home  co- 
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operation.  The  stages  of  treatment  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  exaggerated  position  of  tlie  bone  as  re- 
lated to  the  pelvis,  extending  over  a  period  of 
froin  six  to  twelve  months.  (2)  A  less  exag- 
gerated position,  wherein  the  thigh  is  brought 
midway  between  what  is  known  as  extreme 
abduction  and  the  vertical  line.  This  pteriod  ex- 
tends over  from  three  to  six  months.  (3)  The 
limb  is  brought  into  a  normal  position  when  the 
fourth  stage  of  treatment  is  begun. — namely, 
massage, — active  and  passive  movements,  until 
the  function  of  the  joint  is  made  normal. 

Uanj  p«tientB  weary  of  these  long  periods  of 
confinement,  and  parents  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject their  children  to  such  treatment  when 
they  know  how  active  they  were  before  such 


were  adopted. 
When  the  writer  of  this 
paper  was  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Hos- 
pital for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled  as  interne,  his  at- 
tention was  frequently  call- 
ed to  the  grace  with  which 
a  young  girl  or  a  young 
woman  with  double  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip  went  through 
the  mazy  dance.  And  even 
DOW.  in  the  midst  of  all 
g»od  work  that  is  being 
done  for  this  deformity,  he 
is  often  compelled  to  dis- 
suade mothers  from  sub- 
jecting children  with  double 
dislocation  to  the  course  of 
treatment. 

We  all'  expect  great 
things  from  Dr.  Lorenz, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  sliall  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  tlie  realization 
of  our  hojWB.  American 
students  wlio  have  profited 
by  his  instruction  in  Vienna 
return  impressed  with  his 
zeal,  with  his  honesty,  and 
with  his  enormous  capacity 
for  work.  When  the  first 
reports  of  his  operations  by 
this  method  came  to  this 
country,  his  admirers  told, 
in  dramatic  terms,  of  the 
peculiar  click  with  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  was 
thrown  into  its  place  by  his 
magic  touch.  The  reports 
of  his  work  since  his  arrival  in  October  have  but 
confirmed  these  earlier  statements.  While  the 
restoration  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  normal 
position  is  so  easily  accomplished  in  children 
under  five  or  six  years  of  age,  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  those  beyond  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  can 
get  no  such  n'lief.  For  these  children  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  open  operation,  unless  men 
like  Lorenz  and  Hoffa  and  Paci  can  devise  a 
more  attractive  method. 

The  mission,  then,  will  be  the  earlier  recogni- 
tion of  this  disabling  deformity,  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  method  which  promises  such  a 
happy  outcome,  and  during  the  ne.xt  di-eade 
there  must  needs  be  fewer  children  who  fail  to 
profit  by  the  visit  of  Dr.  LoxftTi'i.  \to  '0»»  •;'a\jsi\.-r^. 


GOVERNOR   ODELL:    A   CHARACTER    SKETCl 


BY  ROBERT  H.   BEATTIE. 
(Pastor  of  the  Reforniecl  Dutch  Church,  New  burgh,  X.  Y.) 


I^HE  figure  of  Bonjamin  I^.  Odell  ptands  out 
proiiiiiH^ntly  agiiinst  tlu^  background  of 
the  autumn's  harvest  of  caiiipaignfl.  He  lias 
been  conspicuous  in  the  aiTairs  of  the  I^epublican 
party  in  New  York  State  f<>r  a  nuni])er  of  years, 
but  he  now  stands  before  the  nation.  That  a 
strong  i)art:y  man. — a  machine  man  as  was  sup- 
poseil  prior  to  January,  1900, — could  be  elect(Kl 
governor  for  one  term  was  a  matt<T  of  coiirse, 
but  that  such  a  man  could  be  reelected  against  a 
strong  opposition,  and  by  an  increased  vote  in  a 
majority  of  the  districts,  is  by  no  means  a  mat- 
ter of  (!ours(\  It  forc(?s  the  candidat(;  outside 
the  realm  where  ])artisan  motives  rule,  and  sets 
him  in  the  other  reabn  where  men  nileby  virtu(j 
of  what  thev  are. — th*^  realm  of  character. 

His  recent  victory,  then,  is  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  earli«*r  one.  When  the  returns 
came  in  it  looke<l  for  an  hour  as  th<>ugh  Mr. 
(Mell's  defeat  were  assured.  New  York  ('itv 
turned  against  him  with  unexpected  vigor.  But 
the  city's  rejection  of  him  was  doubtless  very 
largely  due  to  local  conditions. 

Th(i  rest  of  the  State,  ln)wever,  turned  to  him. 
Heartily  disgusted  with  the  method  used  against 
him,  they  rebuk(»d  it  heartily.  They  declared 
their  confidence  in  his  personal  aims.  They  ex- 
j)res8ed  their  cordial  api)roval  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  StAte  affairs.  His  home  county  illus- 
trates the  temper  of  the  State.  Orange  inrtn^ased 
the  vote  (^f  liH)n  bv  more  than  a  thousand,  and 
the  citv  of  Newburti:h,  which  had  at  the  earli<T 
election  express«*d  hi»r  pride  at  having  one  of 
her  sons  as  govtM'nor  liv  giving  him  a  splendid 
majority,  gave  him  four  hundred  more  votes 
this  fall. 

And  the  test  has  bmi  severe.  The  governor's 
administration  has  U'en  along  business  lines. 
He  ha<l  dared  to  reform  much  of  the  State's 
finance.  This  had  thrown  manv  out  of  the  easv 
l)erth8  to  which  the  occui)ants  felt  they  wenj 
properly  entitled,  and  had  ma<le  each  of  them  a 
cenU^r  for  anti -administration  influence.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  rate,  however,  won  iiim 
many  friends,  who  were  counted  at  the  polls. 
He  had  utterly  faih*d  to  show  sympathy  with 
the  litjuor  men.  They  were  naturally  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Besidcjs  this,  in  the  conferences 
with  the  coal  o'perators  no  man  ha<l  Ixu^n  nmiv 
oiits/ufkrn  in  }ii»  denunciation  of  the  capitalists' 


methods  and  motives  than  this  same  gov 
In  tliat  issiKj  he  distinctly  espoused  the 
of  the  public  as  against  the  trust. 

In  spite  of  all  these  influences,  T^'hich  t 
to  weaken  the  support  given  at  the  earlie 
tion,  Gr)venor  Odell  was  reelected.  Men  u 
York  State  want«*d  him  as  governor.  Hei 
therefore  conspicuous,  not  so  much  as  a 
man,  but  rather  as  a  public  man,  Mrhose  s 
of  the  pu])lic  has  been  markedly  independ 

Character  is  a  ])roduct.  The  treasure 
most  men  giv«.^  to  tluj  world  they  lav  up  is 
early  years.  Out  of  the  go(Ml  treasure  of 
hearts  they  bring  forth  good  thin^,  and 
trea^«<ure  ha^  b(»en  evil  they  bring  fort! 
things.  The  home,  then,  can  tell  the  sec 
this  man's  i)ow(»r.  ^Vheu  election  day  can 
governor  was  at  his  father's  house  in 
burgh.  Tluu-e,  in  the  library,  he  receive 
returns  that  night.  His  wife,  children  s 
brothers,  and  father  were  about  him.  I 
characteristic  that  he  went  home  to  receii 
returns,  liis  own  residence  was  dark.  B 
at    his  father's  house. 

This  father,  whose  name  the  governor 
is  a  patriarchal  figure  in  the  communis 
littl(»  lad  who  cam«»  to  town  at  holiday-d 
(•ouplc!  of  y(?ars  ago,  saw  him  on  the  streei 
impressed  with  the  strong  face  set  off  by  c 
hair  and  flowing  beard,  ran  quickly  up  U 
and  queried,  "Are  you  Santa  Glaus?" 
ncedh'ss  to  say  that  Ix^fore  he  left  to^wn  the 
lad  was  sure  he  had  found  the  saint.  Sei 
s«'ven  years  of  life  have  be<»n  his,  but  his  i 
not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated,  j 
with  rapid,  springy  st«'p  he  walks  down  t 
familiar  oflice  every  morning  and  puts  in  a 
day  att<*ndin^  to  hiisincss. 

His  life  liMs  b<.M'n  full  of  activity.     He  wc 
his  way  uj)  from   the  farm.     County  and  l 
cipal   iMiliti<'s  intcrestiMl   him.     For    more 
forty  years  he  has  l>een   in  active  service. 
was  one   <»f   the   last  trustees  (^f   the   villai 
Newbur^h.  and  in  IS'HJ  was  one  of  the  aide] 
who    <>r^anize«l    th(»  newly  chartered   city. 
served  the  county  as  supervisor  and   as  sh 
and  served  th<.'  r-ity  as  its  mayor  for   six   U 
T\w  city  i>ark.  which  <'xtends  over  many  a 
and  o(tcu|)ies  the  highest  ground  in   the  ci 
feit^i  vv.>uu\\vi\\v\\wv:,  «k,\\  QKteuded  view  of  Or 
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and  Pntchess  countieB, 
wliilf-  in  the  fore(i;rounil 
lies  the  Hudson,  held  by 
the  Boacona,  Storm  King 
and  the  Narrows  as  it 
sweeps  down  Against  tlie 
West  Pt'int  piaiiniiula  — 
thia  the  cx-niayor  wants 
to  be  known  as  his  niumi 
ment  Svch  is  hia  interest 
in  the  better  life  if  the 
city.  The  oldest  eon 
claimed  the  birthright  in 
public  afTnirs.  took  up  bia 
share  of  the  inheritance, 
and  has  worked  it  v-ell 

The  govenior'a  attach 
ment  to  his  home  was  i  e- 
mented  lon^  before  poli 
ties  concerned  him  To 
thia  home  he  brought 
President  Roose^-elt  that 
the  eyes  of  his  mother 
might  rest  on  biiu  and 
she  might  ahure  to  tlie 
utmost  the  good  things 
that  filled  up  her  sons 
life,  Tliis  mother  was  a 
Bookstaver,  a  destflndant 
of  one  of  the  stttundi 
Dutch  settlers  of  the 
county.  A  strong  (harac 
ter  occupied  her  vigorous 
body  and  voiced  itself 
through  an  unusually 
alert  mind.  Her  hands 
toiled  for  ber  children. 
She  seconded  lier  hus- 
band in  his  enlerprifioa 
and  lielped  him  gather  a 
comfortable  fortune.  Sliu 
pushed  the  education  of 
her  children  and  startled 
them  in  the  worM  witli 
three  strong  tliinK^ — 
strong  Ixidies,  strung 
minds,  strong  wills,  and  thi 
strons  control  <if  the  I'hii 
family  went  to  churcli,— tlic 
Church,  that  led  the  iinn-.'imi 
on  Mauhiittun  Ishind  and 
church  to  wlii.-h  llic  rri-«id 
legiaiici'. 


three  under  the 
m  religion.  Tlie 
I  Reformed  Dutch 
iif  donoiiiinations 

the  Ihidw.n,  the 
I  also  dechircs  al- 


ii u-n    If 
burgb> 


bus 
I  politico- 


Im'c: 


of  the  gc.\ 
time,  and 


il«  nf  till- home  life  then.'  I.hs 
..fbciirtlNiiiiing.  The  ucci- 
I-  lirst  Mrs.  t'dell  the  moth.T 
iMHs.  Iir"k<f  up  hia  homo  for  a 
1  were  welcomed  into  the  fam- 


■  grandfather.  A  few  years  lat*r 
as  reconstituted,  with  the  present 
is  its  niititress.  The  husliand  was 
J  the  «|uiet  life  of  one  of  New- 
iuewa  men,  with  a  large  inteirst  in 

■  this  WaltiT,  the   oldest   son.  then 


attending  the 
ralvsifl  after  a  vigorous  game  of  fontball,     Pur- 
iiig  the  six  years  that  be  lived  Widti-r's  life  was 
the  life  of  the  mind,     'VW,  \y.«S.s.  ^t.  ■s^jv.-.^s.  ■*.-s;- 
\>eareOL ,  couXA.  11.0^  ex  ■\«iK»w\*  ■n.ww's^-    "^■«'  ^«-'^^- 


THE  J4MERICAN  MONTHLY  KEI^IEU^  OF  REyiElVS, 


UxX.  k'M-n  At  tri«  lj(;ffi lining,  grew  womli-rfully 
acuU;  durinfc  tiin  foll'^winii:  years.  Tlie  father's 
iDtereHt  bniU'Ieni^l.  [lie  ti^'ijie  of  his  political 
aims  «-ii|i;riM.  au'l  tlie  Ixiv  hreathed  the  atm'iit- 
pbere  of  liiit  fatlier's  butfv  life.  He  went  to 
Wsshinfftun  witli  him.  inK  tm-ri  of  mark,  and 
soon  W;arit»!  tikille'l   far  U-yonil    his    years    in 


th«f)rcticHl  ami  jiractiiMil  politicM,  whili'  \iv  eu- 
joyr't  a  wiilcly  I'lilliin-d  mitlook  u}H>n  the 
worlds  lif--. 

I'litil  111-  liad  draiiird  Ww  l.ittcrncss  of  thpst; 
sorn.wH  Mr.  Od.-ll  liv.-.i  a  iitiiot  lit.-.  Ho  had 
idi'iwn  iici  itiiirki'd  amliilion.  Iiut  whh  nimbly  tin- 
intclligi'iit  riti/iMi.  induMtriuiH.  rcwinTted.  Ijut 
not  III  all  r.ri  tin;  lii(.'liwuy  to  rcnowti.  Now  tlw; 
oaKl.>'»  ri.-Ht  w,i««tiriv.l,  lio  l.-vani.-  aml.itiouB 
to  K'liii ''^'''"ll'li-  1I<'  ^^'tiiiM'd  |>]iu'«  and  ]>ow<-r, 
not  .-Ijirliv  for  hirriH-lf.  Ipiit  fi.r  Ium  hoii'h  aak<.. 
Ill- wak.-Jii'd  t..  iiii.-iis.-  iiciivily.  I,«rjr«.r  l.uHi- 
m-aB  alTair«  wcr.' Iiiid  li.il.l  of.  Concrt^ti-  (inaii- 
cial  [iriilih'iiis  attriictiMl  hiin.  Naturally  a  mail 
of  KtroiLK  will  pow.T,  111'  Uiid  h<.ld  of  cv.-i-ythinti; 
hu  toiiriiod  with  u  iiiH.'iliT  hand,     llo  picked  up 


the  old  one-horse  street  railway  of  the  town,  and 
shortly  after  it  was  a  busy  trolley  line.  He 
promoted  the  affairs  of  the  electric  system  and 
soon  bought  out  the  competiug  company.  *>ne 
business  matter  after  another  he  han-iled  sac- 
cessfully.  and  all  the  while  he  wa^  t-ecoming  a 
growing  factor  in  politics.  He  was  ^laie  cont- 
mttteeman.  th«;n  chairman  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee, then  si.-nt  on  to  do  valued  work  a^  a  member 
of  the  -Assembly.  He  was  elei-ted  governor  for 
the  first  term.  Now,  as  the  reelected  gtivemor. 
he  Gtamis  conspicuous  before  the  nation  as  the 
champion  of  right  for  the  jn-ople.  But  it  was  the 
imjietiis  of  sorrow  that  sent  him  on  his  way- 
Here,  at  home,  we  know  him  as  a  modest,  on* 
assuming  man.  who  takes  life  seriously.  He  is 
too  strong  to  feel  the  need  of  outdoor  sports, 
and  too  busy  to  need  them  as  a  time-killer.  His 
own  residence  is  not  on  one  of  our  high  htUs^ 
surrimnded  by  a  broad  domain,  but  in  one  of 
the  city  street!-,  where  he  can  walk  to  business 
or  the  I'ity  ('!ub.  His  sjiflre  time,  if  he  spares 
any  from  the  exacting  duties  of  his  ofGce.  is 
spent  at  home.  When  he  wants  rest  he  travels. 
The  governor  first  governs  himself.  He  must 
look  ujMjn  the  man  who  is  consume*!  with  pas- 
sion as  we  look  upon  wilil  beasts.  Sober-minded, 
he  will  not  eat  iwi  much,  drink  too  much,  nor 
talk  l(M>  mui-h.  Ho  holds  himself  in  command. 
while  forethought  and  foresight  are  the  twin 
(jualities  of  his  mind.  Reserved,  he  listens  to 
you  as  you  jiut  your  case,  and  when  you  cease 
talking  you  know  he  has  de<rided.  \i  a  mono- 
ayllnble  is  enough  for  answer,  why  multiply 
words ''  He  is  fitted  with  a  rapid-fire  judgment, 
yet  he  does  nut  form  his  judKinont  till  the  evi- 
dence is  in.  He  attends  to  business,  and  there- 
fore disjiatches  business.  He  has  no  time  or 
inclination  for  small  talk. 

\U:  is  used  to  conflicts  :  they  do  not  discon- 
cert liiiii.  I  Ince  his  mind  is  made  up,  only  the 
access  of  new  facts  can  make  it  over.  Opposi- 
tion he  rather  likes. — it  draws  him  out.  He  is 
mit  tossed  about  with  every  wind.  You  are 
sure  tliat  lie  hto-  bis  root  in  himself. 

Ves.  the  governor's  character  is  a  product 
It  WHS  jilaeed  in  a  home  where  it  was  directed 
by  the  tiiachiugs  of  Christianity,  exercised  in 
the  diivction  of  prai-tical  interest  iu  the  welfare 
of  otbei-s.  and  informed  by  a  wide  and  intelli- 
jjcnt  interest  in  public  affairs.  Then  it  was 
thrown  into  the  crucible  of  sorrow,  whence  it 
has  come  forth  solid,  stable,  strong,  to  stand  for 
the  highest  things  in  public  life. 


THE  GREAT  SHIP  "C(|)MBINE;' 

BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


IT  is  a  strange  economic  contradiction  that, 
tliough  the  deep-sea  steam  fleet  of  the  United 
States  is  the  starveling  of  the  nations,  the  great- 
est of  ocean  steamship  companies  should  have 
been  wrought  out  by  American  brains  and 
money,  and  organized  under  American  laws. 
The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
in  its  formal  title, — the  Morgan  ship  "  combine  " 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  **  street," — was  incor- 
porated on  October  1,  1002,  under  a  hospitable 
New  Jersey  charter,  with  eight  American  and 
five  British  directors.  The  chief  figure  among 
American  shipowners,  the  head  of  our  one  trans- 
atlantic steam  line,  becomes  the  president  and 
ruling  force  of  this  mighty  combination,  and  the 
major  portion  of  its  stocks  and  bonds  is  held  in 
American  ownership.  For  twenty  years  such  a 
union  of  maritime  interests  had  been  dreamed 
of.  President  Griscom  confesses  that  he  had 
this  bold  thought  stirring  in  his  head  "as  far 
back  as  1884."  But  the  fulfillment  of  the  splen- 
did ambition  waited  for  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  acumen  and  immense  wealth,  which  had 
created  the  United  States  St(»el  C^or])oration  the 
year  before  this  other  epoch-making  Trenton 
charter  was  issu(»d  to  a  second  group  of  tlie  for- 
tunate friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Tlie  significance  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  has  not  been  exaggerated. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  ocean 
traffic.  It  really  means  much  more  than  that 
the  new  company  is  the  largest  shipjHng  cor- 
poration in  existence,  with  its  141  steamers  and 
its  total  tonnage  of  1, 1 00,000.  Tlie  world's  second 
ship  corporation,  the  Hamburg- American,  with 
1*27  steamers  of  (),'U),000  tons,  is  almost  a  pygmy 
hy  comparison  ;  and  tlie  greatest  of  British  com- 
panies, the  India  Steam  Navigation,  owns  only 
117  steamers  of  ,'?(;  1,000  tons.  There  are  but 
147  steamers  of  .'{27. list  tons  in  the  entire  fleet 
of  the  Unit(;d  States  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
conini(?rce. 

No  nation  save  (Jreat  Britain  and  Germany 
possesses  an  ocean  steam  shipping  equal  to  that 
of  this  one  corporation.  The  *' combine "  in- 
cludes all  l)Ut  one  of  the  first-class  passenger 
and  freight  lines  plying  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  vessels, 
most  of  them,  are  of  the  largest  size,  and  thor- 
oughly  modern   in   design  and  in  construction. 


Size,    combined   with   moderate  engine  power, 
spells  economy  in  ocean  transportation. 

The  more  than  a  million  tons  of  the  interna- 
tional combination  represent  nominally  one-third 
of  the  3,000,000  tons  of  steam  shipping  required 
for  the  ocean  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  This,  however,  is  not  a  full  measure  of 
the  real  importance  of  the  allied  fleet,  for  the 
141  vessels  of  the  "  combine  "  are  nearly  all  of  a 
notably  high  character,  worth  a  great  deal  more 
money,  ton  fo'r  ton,  and  capable  of  rendering 
more  service  and  earning  more  dividends  than 
the  older  and  feebler  ships  of  small  rival  cor- 
porations. Though  the  two  great  German  lines, 
the  Hamburg  -  American  and  North  German 
Lloyd,  are  not  technically  within  the  combina- 
tion, they  have  formed  a  hard-and-fast  "work- 
ing agreement "  with  it,  which  involves  a  cer- 
tain division  of  revenue.  Thus,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  500,000  tons  of  German  shipping 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  resources  of  the  Morgan-Griscom 
combination.  Allowing  for  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  1,000,000  tonnage  of  the  allied 
fleets,  it  is  easy  to  accept  Commissioner  Cham- 
berlain's estimate  that  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  will  actually  control  60  per 
cent,  of  the  enormous  passenger  and  cargo  car- 
rying between  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

now    THE  "  COMBINE  "    BEGAN. 

It  is  an  interesting  story, — the  process  by 
which  this  huge  confederacy  of  ocean  interests 
has  come  into  existence.  The  first  step  was  the 
purchase,  sixteen  years  ago,  of  the  celebrated 
British  Inman  Steamship  line  by  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company, — a  group  of  far- 
seeing  American  citizens,  led  by  Mr.  Clement 
A.  Griscom,  of  Philadelphia.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment promptly  withdrew  the  liberal  sul)sidy 
which  it  had  been  paying  to  the  Inman  liners  ; 
but  Mr.  Griscom  and  his  comrades  brought  the 
Xew  York  and  Paris  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  built  the  Sf.  Louis  and  *SV.  J^onI,  secured 
a  subsidy  from  the  United  States,  and  gave  the 
first-class  British  lines  a  most  formidable  Van 
kee  competitor.  Indeed,  conmiercial  rivalrx  i»- 
high-grade  shii^a   ow  \Xife  ^<5»^n\x  K*<s»>^jCx^  '%k3i«^ 
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(One  of  the  larRV»C  of  the  tortx-alx  alilrn  of  tbti* 


dcnds,  and  Mr.  Griscom  fmind  ISritish  ship- 
owners in  a  rcsiioiisivo  mood  wlicn  lie  broiiched 
ant-w  tbo  great  idea  of  an  intcrnatiouul  com- 
bination. 

TliiH  union  was  made  all  the  oasti-r  liy  the 
fact  tliiit  mcanwliilo  another  iinjKirtant  British 
sU'dmsbip  concern,  the  Leyland  lini',  bad  been 
acquin-d  by  ilr.  J.  riprjiont  Jlorgari  in  tbo 
spring  of  1901.  This  liuu,  itaelf  tho  fruit  of 
several  consolidation  if,  controlled  the  largest 
British  tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 
It  owneil  no  fast  mail  ships,  no  gfyliounds. 
Hut  it  did  possess  forty  or  fifty  good,  useful 
steamships  of  moderate  8i>eed,  imiiiy  of  them  of 
large  tonnage,  and  fit  tot  piisaengei's  as  well  as 
freight.  The  main  Leylund  sen-ice  lay  iK'tween 
Boston  (ir  Xevv  York  on  this  side,  and  Liverpool 
or  London  on  the  otiier.  and  the  business  of  the 
company  had  lM>en  so  profitable  for  a  long  term 
of  years  that  ita  shares  weru  quoted  at  a  hand- 
some  premium. 

Mr.  Morgan  paid  a  generous  price  for  his 
maritime  investment.  It  is  said  tliat  he  gave 
£11  His.  for  each  X.\fi  share,  or  a  bonus  of  45 
p«.>r  cent  Itut  amazement  at  Mr.  Morgan's 
"  lil.terality  "  ceased  when  the  next  stage  in  the 
gnrat,  far-sighted  negotiation  whs  unfolded. 

This  was  the  dramatic  uniting  of  the  Ley- 
laud  line  with  the  Ameriean  and  Kl'iI  r^tur  linos 
of  tho  interuational  Kavigiitiun  C'ontjiany,  and 
the  Atlantic  Transport  line,  another  British 
steam  ileet  owned  by  Ameriean  capital.  Later 
sti}}  it  tmtiaj'jred  that  tlie  famous  White  Star 


lino  of  fust  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  ships 
and  the  smaller  but  excellent  Dominion  line 
were  embraced  in  the  huge  consolidation.  The 
White  Htar  was  one  of  the  two  lines — the  Cu- 
nard  was  the  other— which  performed  the  Britisli 
mail  service  between  Queen stown  and  New 
York.  Its  th*t  included  the  great  liners  Dceani-- 
and  Ci'llir,  the  swift  Tmioiiir  and  Majfslic,  and 
the  favoril*,'  JJrikinnir  and  i.iifiiiank  which  liad 
held  ocean  n.'cords  in  their  day.  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  large  and  efficient 
freighters.  The  American  purchase  of  the 
White  Star  lino  was  long  disputed,  and  when  it 
was  finally  coidirmed,  something  like  consterna- 
tion seized  tlie  British  press  and  people,  for  the 
White  Star  fleet  had  been  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctively a  British  institution  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  Its  fast  sliipa  rt-ccivetl  not  only  the 
mail  pay  of  the  post  office.  Imt  the  subventions 
of  the  Ailmiralty,  and  were  enrolled  on  the 
"merchant  cniiser'"  list.  It  was  almost  as  if 
the  Yankees  had  surreptitiously  acquired  a  sec- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  uuvy. 

The  Dominion  line,  as  its  name  suggests,  orig- 
inally ran  iu  the  trade  between  (Jreat  Britain 
and  Canaiia.  But  without  altogether  surrender- 
ing its  ( "anadiari  service  it  had  dc-veloped  a  larger 
and  fiti'aduT  traffic  and  iiiori'  gem-rous  profits 
out  of  tho  New  Kngland  t>orls  (jf  Portland  and 
Boslim.  and  for  the  Itoston  passenger  trade  it 
hail  built  three  adnuralile  steamers,  the  Canada, 
y,ir  AV/Ai,../.  and  I ;„„,.,.,„•':, fill..  From  a  rela- 
tively smjill    concern    the    Dominion    lino    had 
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grown  in  ii  few  years  iiitii  ono  of  cotnniamling 
im  porta  lice. 

Tin-  Atliintif  Trjuispoi-i  |im-.  liki-  tiio  liiti^ruft- 
tioDal  Nn,vi(£aliiii[  ('Miji]miiy.  w;is  tlio  nutfjrowth 
of  onorfjctii!  Aincririiu  nic'tliocls  aiiplicil  tti  ocean 
carrying.    In  di-luiilt  of  cncoura^i'mont  at  home. 


Mr.  Hi'rnard  N.  Baker  and  liifl  aKBociatt'8  hail  in- 
veHtr'i.l  tlipir  capital  iu  Brilisli  tcinnuni^.  ami  their 
oipacions  ]iiiscpnper  and  frciglit  wliips  to  Imndon 
wero  sliArp  conipotitoru  witli  iIk:  similar  8lii\is  of 
tlic  Lcylanii  line.     'I'W  a.Oi.NaixVfe.sjy  v^^  *.  V^wtvS^-^ 
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Tho  relative  Btrengtli  of  tlic  constitiiont  com- 
panies, when  tlie  •■combine"  was  formcil,  stood 
just  abimt  as  folIi>w8  : 


u„.,. 

Ship-. 

T^nag. 

46 

■a 

InternatEon&l   NivlKatliin 

(American 

Tl'.^B 

Tot*l 

118 

WLfiffl 

Ti)  this  total  timsl  now  lie  added  enouRh  new 
ships  under  construction  to  liring  tlie  tonnage 
up  to  l.lOn.OOd.  TliiB  IJOO.OOO  tons  at  tine 
largo  servicealile  steamers  stand  capitalized  at 
Trenttm  for  $120,000,000,  or  less  tlian  tl'iO  & 
ton,  in  tlio  cliarter  of  tlie  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  ('nnijiany.  A  first-class  10,000-ton 
steamer  costs  from  il.>0  to  ft'Mn)  a  trm.  and  it 
ouglit  to  have  twenty  years  of  active  and  profit- 
able service. 

As  President  Grisciim's  International  Naviga- 
tion Company  was  the  real  nucleus  of  thi^  gigantic 
new  combination,  it  was  appropriate  that  lie 
should  be  the  active  head  and  front  of  it,  and 
that  the  "combine"  in  its  procesi;!  of  incorpora- 
tion in  the  United  Stales  should  be  built  up 
on  the  older  company,  amending  its  charter  and 
retaining  the  distinctive  portion  of  its  name. 
The  International  Navigation  ( 'ompany,  owning 
the  ,%.  Uui/i,  .St.  I-.ikI.  'X.-W   )''.<-/.;  and  HulmM- 


phiu.  was  chartered  at  Trenton  with  a  capital 
of  $!.">, 000,000.  on  June  G,  189.1.  The  new 
charter  of  October  1,  lOO'i,  n;vises  and  extends 
the  old  one,  changes  the  name  of  the  new  cor- 
poration to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
('ompany,  and  increases  the  capital  stock  to 
$120,000,000,  equally  divideil  into ♦00,000,000  ot 
preferred  stock  In^aring  6  p(?r  cent,  cnmulative 
dividends,  and  tfiO,000,000  of  common  stock. 
There  are  certain  points  of  similarity  between 
this  great  ship  cliarter  and  that  of  the  United 
.StaU»s  Steel  Corporation.  An  issnc  of  t.>O,0O0,000 
in  J  J  per  cent,  tionds  has  been  authoriztnl,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  issue  was  promptly  absorbed 
by  men  on  the  "inside"  who  knew  the  earning 
power  of  the  "  cc)ml)ine  "  and  the  strength  of  its 
securities  as  a  conservative  investment, 

DETAILS    OK    ORGANIZATION. 

The  actual  ivlation  of  tho  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  to  its  constituent  lines 
still  remains  rather  vague  to  the  general  public, 
Ko  oflifial  statement  has  yet  lieeu  forthcoming, 
though  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  in- 
foiTuaily  said  : 

"The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany will  not  be  a  hohling  company,  and  the 
subsidiary  linc's  will  be  permitted  full  liberty  iu 
managing  their  own  alTiiirs.  The  new  company, 
however,  includes  all  of  the  various  companies 
in  the  combination." 

'Hie  British  Merchant  Shipping  A(^t  provides 
that  a  ship  shall  not  be  deemed  Uritish  unless  it 
is  owned  by  British  subjects  or  persons  made 


(Tbe  iblpf  oftlilx  Hnf 
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PH.'weiisvr  Steamship  plying  between  Honton  uid  EDgUnd.) 


(lenizpns  by  lettora  of  denization,  or  corporatioua 
estaliliBliod  in  British  domiDions  undor  British 
laws,  with  their  principal  place  of  busiDPSS  in 
those  dominions.  It  is  ohvions,  theri'fori!,  that 
the  Uritiali  steamers  of  the  gn-at  ■■com))ine," — 
and  they  are  nearly  all  its  steanMirs. — could  not 
retain  their  liritieh  reKistry  if  they  were  directly 
owneil  l>y  a  New  Jersey  coriioration.  This  h'fjal 
difficulty  has  appureiilly  been  solved  hy  tlie  or- 
panixin(j  in  Great  Hritain  of  a  8e[)arato  Hrilish 
ccmi'crn.  whieh  will  stAud  in  the  same  attitude 
as  that  in  whieh  the  International  Navigation 
('oMii«tny  of  Liverpool,  owning  the  l^ritislt  ships 
of  the  (irisctim  fleet.  long  stood  toward  tlie  In- 
ternational Navigation  I'cinipany  of  Trent<m. 

All  the  »han'H  of  the  [iritish  companies  in  the 
"coniliine"  will  lie  transferred  to  this  Ilritish 
corporation,  and  Itritish  subjects  will  predomi- 
nate in  its  management.  It  is  only  the  great 
iHiurd  of  the  •■  cfmibino"  which  is  held  in  the 
control  of  an  Amerieun  niajority.  Mi-.  Morgan 
and  his  colleanues  gave  rarly  and  emphatic  fts- 
Burnnce  to  this  elTeei,  in  order  to  soothe  the  pa- 
triotic st-nsihilities  of  the  Uritish  people,  and 
l>erhaps  forefend  liostih'  action  hv  their  govern- 
ment.    Moreover,  the   Htilish  ships  themselves 
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desired  it,  and  that  they  would  not  seek  it  even 
if  our  laws  did  not  forbid  the  naturalization  ol 
foreign  craft  without  the  express  authority  ol 
Congress. 

BETTER   SERVICE,    LOWER   COST. 

Of  one  fact  travelers  and  merchants  can  be 
certain, — tJiat  it  is  no  part  of  the  calculations  of 
Messrs.  Morgan,  (jriscom.  and  their  colleagues 
to  wring  increased  profits  out  of  Atlantic  traffic 
by  an  arbitraiy  ailvance  in  passenger  and  cargo 
rates,  ^^leir  purjwse  is  very  different.  They 
frankly  expect  to  make  the  business  of  tlie  al- 
lied companies  greater  and  more  lucrative  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  but  they  propose  to 
achieve  this  end  hy  the  legitimate  means  of  im- 
proved efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Morgan  looks  for  an  ultimate  saving  of 
$1:^,000,000  or  tl.^OOO.OOO  ill  operating  ex- 
jienses,  which  would  of  itself  yield  from  10  to  12^ 
per  cent,  on  a  ca]>ital  of  $120,000,000.  A  great 
deal  of  the  costly  administi'ative  machinery  and 
equipment  which  each  rival  line  has  maintained 
can  now  ho  dispensed  with.  There  need  no 
longer  be  the  extravagance  of  sending  to  sea 
on  the  same  midwintiT  day  two  or  three  stately 
greyhounds,  each  with  its  cabins  one-quarter 
filled  with  passengers. 

President  (irisi'om  has  intimated  that  there 
may  some  time  he  established  a  regular  system 
of  daily  departuri's  from  New  York, — a  boon 
not  only  for  tiaveh-rs  and  the  mails,  but  also  for 
general  commerce.  In  other  words, — to  quote 
the  indomitable  American  captain  of  ocean  indus- 
trj-  who  heads  the  eombinathm. — ■■  Our  object  is 
to  try  to  give  a  lietter  transatlantic  service  at  a 
decreased  cost."  To  this  end  an  economical 
management  will  be  introduced.  It  is  possible 
that  the  eombinathm  will  carry  its  own  insur- 
ance. I'resident  (iriscom  promises  "steadier 
and  more  uniform  rates,  a  just  distribution  of 
traffic  among  ail  American  and  Canadian  sea- 
ports, increased  lines  on  the  Pacific  and  services 
to  South  America  as  traffic  may  bo  found  to 
justify  them."  ()r.  as  I'resident  (Jriscom  told  a 
gathering  of  merchants  and  manufmaurersaC  the 
L'oiiimercial  Museum  in  Philadelphia  : 

Ycmr  trans|i<)rtiitii>n  niu»>t  be  comlui-tcil  on  a  Inr^ 
Kcnle.  Ah  exi)i)rt«rM.  the  time  ha«  come  for  yon  to  be 
nhlc  to  finil  raet  witl>  one  party  wliicb  will  Mlantl  ready 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year  to  take  carif »»  in  larfte 
qiutntitleM  at  any  or  imr  ^reat  H(M]H>rts  iinii.  without 
tnuiMiliipnieiit,  ilelivtT  them  on  a  lixcU  ilatt-  at  any  of 
the  )<reat  wii[MirtH  uf  Kiiruiw.  It  i»  nut  nur  aim  to  ail- 
viinceaveniKefreiKlit  chan^eH.  TliroiiKli  the  mnitnltuile 
and  clifTuKiiiTi  of  ix*  InHineioi,  auvh  a  Li>ni|>any  can  (ruar- 
atilee  ii  rvHHiinnbk-  Ht-aliility  nf  rateH.  i^ucli  Htahility  \s 
an  invitation  tocai)lt«l.  It  isw«aB».*X'»'i^vsei.>« <«>*.>« 
can  Y'roBfccvAftViviijVBavftlvn'CQait.VRV^         *  ^' 
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and  requires  only  twice  as  large  a  firiTiumi  force, 
Bsa  10-knut  sicaiiuT.  Asa  )iiatUT  of  fact,  tlii' 
differeucc.  iiistoad  of  lnjinj;  us  twn  tn  imc  is  as 
seven  to  one.  Thi-  Tuiti'd  Stall's  ('(ULiMiisBioni'r 
of  Navinution.  in  Ilia  ri'imrt  for  I'Mtl),  jrivi>s  tlie 
coat  uf  coal  and  liaiidliiig  f<>r  a  lo-kunt  ^[earner 
as  t3:i.im)  a  vear  :  {<>r  u  :;i>-knot  i^trainc-r. 
fi^ai.OIIO.  It  i*  im.biiMo  thiit  tin-  I'l'.niniiiii: 
limit  of  a[icird  ])n>jjr<'SH  iu  r>ur  prcsi'iit  sti-ani 
propulaiun  liaa  becti  n-ac)ii-'I  at  almui  IT  knnts. 
in  Hin-Ii  cxci'Uont  viirn<>  find  ]Missfiijr,-]-  sliiiis  as 
the  h'inhi,,-!  and  K,..nulnu'l  <.f  li;..'ilHI  fiis,  just 
l.uilt  for  till'  Aiiii-ri.-HiL  line  at  riiilad<']i>liia.  .\v- 
(.•iirdin^r  t"  tl"'  i-injiiiiiswioij.T'.s  (•.iiiL[intHii(iii,  sin-li 
uliips 
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luxury.  useful  for  advertising  ]iiirfi'; 
lH-nsft!>le,  indeed,  to  a  ceitain  impatient,  short- 
season  i)asRongor  trade,  hut.  something  which 
can  be  indnlgcd  iu  only  seldom,  and  not  at  all 
by    the    American    and    British    lines    without 


flc^'t  ( 
.■  "Norih  Atluntie.  lint  the  four  American 
the  and  three  British  fiiMt  sliij.s  of  the  ['lunhination 
./.en  are.  after  all.  only  oiie-nim-tcentli  in  numbers  of 
rine  its  wIk.Ii- greiit  Heel.  Ail  the  rest  of  thei;fliarc 
,  with  of  moderate  siieed.  efBcii'ut  hut  i-eouomieal.  It 
*[>ace,  is  eliiefly  in  these  '-steady -going  1  in  el's  "  that  the 
issi-iigi'rs.  .Most  of  Btrcngth  of  the  "e.nnhine  "  exitits  ;  to  tlieni  it 
of  ihii-  dcsi-rij.tion,  must  look  for  its  largest  and  most  constant  divi- 
me  that  it  is  tlii-sn  deu.l.s. 
1  -'imy  h.'Kt.'  The 
ore  is  an  oceasionat 
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>    AMERICA. 


One  thought  which  the  gn-at  shipping  combi- 
nation brings  home  instinctively  lo  all  of  us  is. 
— what  effect  wdl  it  have  uimn  shipbuilding 
and  sliipowning  in  America?  At  present  any 
reply  to  this  vital  imiuiry  must  lie  mere  guess 
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work.  Unfortunately,  the  "  combine "  is  now 
American  in  only  it«  majority  ownerslup  and 
management.     Its  vcseelB  are  nearly  all  fotei^- 


and  effective  which  has  enabled  German  compe- 
tition to  cut  deeply  into  the  British  steam  ma- 
rine. But  German  shipyard  and  shipboard 
wages  are  probably  not  bo  much  below  British 
as  British  wages  are  below  American.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  new  Cunard  subsidy  is  to  equalize 
British  and  German  labor  cost.  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Uriscoin,  and  their  comrades  are  as  patriotic 
as  any  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  But  they 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  $11,300  a  month 
for  an  American  crew  of  H80  men,  while  a  British 
crew  of  427  can  be  hired  for  $tl,891,*  Nor  will 
they,  without  some  especial  inducement,  give 
tl.84G.Utl[l  for  an  American  etcamshio.  while  a 


built ;  they  are  officered  abroad  and  manned 
abroad.  They  fly  British,  or  in  a  few  cases. 
Belgian  colors.  The  four  fast  ships  of  the 
American  line,  of  course,  sail  under  the  Stars 
and- Stripes.  So  do  the  17-knot  Fuifand  and 
JCroonlaiid  already  mentioned.  Besides,  there 
are  six  American  ships  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  Camden  and  Baltimore  for  the  Atlantic 
Transport  line  ;  that  is,  tlierc  are  just  a  round 
dozen  Yankees,  present  and  prospective,  in  the 
huge  fleet  of  the  combination.  The  four  small 
iron  steamers  of  the  original  American  line 
have  now  been  drawn  away  to  the  Pacific  coast- 
wise trade,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  included  ;  but 
if  they  are  reckoned,  there  are  only  16  Ameri- 
cans out  of  1411 

As  to  whether  this  small  Yankee  squadron 
shall  grow,  time  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
must  determine.  The  American  managers  of 
the  combination  earnestly  desire  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  American  i-hiiis,  but  they  can- 
not afford  to  Mai'rificn  British  subsidies  in  order 
to  achieve  this.  The  new  subvention  to  the 
White  Star  steamers  requires  absolutely  that 
they  shall  not  only  keep  tluur  British  flag  and 
register,  but  be  controlled  and  navigated  by 
British  sulije<'t8.  Jind  held  rigidly  as  a  part  of 
the  Eoyal  Naval  Buserve. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  further  problem  of 
wages.     It  is  labor  at  once  low  paid,  intelligent, 


British  craft  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  and 
speed  can  be  constructed  for  $1,419,000.*  It 
may  be  said  right  here  that  the  tariff  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  American  and  British  ehips,  for  a. 
full  rebate  of  duty  is  allowed  on  foreign  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  or  equipment  of 
ships  for  deep-sea  service.  American  shipbuild- 
ing, therefore,  is  substantially  on  a  free-trade 
basis,  so  far  as  ocean  vessels  are  concerned. 
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of  the  "combino"  is  Mr.  Rernard  N.  Baker,  ol 
Raltimore.  the  lioad  of  thi^  Atlftntic  Transport 
line  another,  Mr.  P.  A.  li.  "Widfiier,  tlie  renn- 
6\hania  capitalist  who  was  a  header  in  the  Tn- 
t<rnntioiiai  Navigatioo  Company.  Still  another 
\  nu  rican  diret-tor  wIjo  Ixire  a  strong  part  in  the 
forming  of  the  ''coiiiliiue"  is  Mr.  Charles  Steele, 
a  memher  of  Mr.  Morgan's  banking  firni.  Mr. 
CTeorgi'  Vi'.  Perkins,  also  a  mi-nilier  of  the  bank- 
ing hrm,  is  associated  witli  Mr.  Steele  on  the 
extcutive  committee  of  the  "combine," 

Thus  the  American  managers  of  the  shipping 
combination  include  both  great  steamship  man- 
agi  rs  and  great  financiers.     Indeed,  in  the  dis- 
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Britain  is  tlu^  lit.  Hon.  W.  J.  I'irrie.  head  of 
the  famous  Belfast  shipyard  <if  Ilarland  &.  Wolff, 
which  receives  tin'  importaiit  right  to  build  all 
the  new  Uritisii  vcsp.'Is  of  the  combination,  Mr. 
Pirrie  is  dosi-ly  allied  with  the  "White  Star  in- 
terests, and  to  his  influence  i«  credited  the  win- 
ning over  iif  ihiit  importunl  lioe.  as  well  as  tlio 
so<)thiu)<: «!  ;lie  fears  of  the  British  (iovernment. 
A.notlwr  mitablo  tigure  on  tiie  Board  of  Direcluia 


A  word  as  to  the  pfifiiiiie/  of  the  ship  cum 
bine."  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the 
master-mind  of  the  whole  gigantic  enterprise 
Mr.  .1.  rii>r]>ont  Morgan.  Kor  long  years  the 
ablest  Hteamsliip  iiiaiiagi'rs  (m  both  sides  of  tlu 
ocean  hitd  dreamed  of  a  union  nf  interests  to 
enhance  the  stability  of  the  great  tr:ide.  and  to 
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'sident  cif  tiie  concern.  Mr.  Griscom, 
111,'iger  and  financier  are  united. 
len  liuve  brouglit  a  colossal  under- 
1  victory.  They  are  sure  of  tlieir 
of  the  stability  of  their  investment. 
cannot  Imt  hring  large  benefit  to 
in^rce.  Whether  it  will  hasten  the 
[lerican  shijil  mil  ding  and  shipown- 
leii  trade,  now  so  i)itiably  slirunken, 
deiH'tnls  not  so  much  upon  these  gentlemen  as 
upon  their  eotintry.  They  have  done  tlieir  part; 
l\\p^  \\a.v«  iwaile  their  lieginning. 
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WONDERFUL    INDUSTRIAL    PLANTS    CREATKD    BY    THE    POWER 
CANALS  OF  SAULT  STE.   MAKIE. 


BY  CY  WARMAN 


LAKE  SUPERIOR,  covering  an  area  of  30,- 
000  square  miles,  belchos  forth  every 
minute  into  Lake  Michigan  from  3,1)00,000  to 
7,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  This  overflow, 
rushing  through  a  channel  a  half-mile  long  and 
a  half-mile  wide,  with  a  fall  of  20  feet,  makes  the 
Sault  Rapids  ;  and  the  Sault  has  a  minimum 
force  of  130,000  and  a  maximum  force  of  'i(>0,000 
horse  power. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Canadian  village  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie — "  Soaautmary  "  as  they  hurriedly  pro- 
nounce it  here,— was  dead.  A  young  engineer 
had  longed  to  use  this  mighty  power  of  the 
Sault,  digged  a  canal,  broke  the  town  and  his 
own  heart,  and  sat  brooding  on  the  bank  of  a 
big  ditch  that  was  no  good  to  anybody.  An  ex- 
plorer in  search  of  water  power  stumbled  over 
the  engineer.  "Let  me  take  your  ditch,"  said 
the  stranger  ;  "  I'll  dredge  it  and  deepen  it,  sell 
power  to  the  town,  and  to  others  who  will  rush 
in  to  build  shops  and  mills  here  on  tl »  gr  at 
rapids, — corn*',  you  shall  help 


But  when  the  canal  had 
been  completed  nobody  came 
to  rent  the  power,  so  the  for- 
tune -  hunter  organized  the 
Consolidated  Lake  Superior 
Company,  built  a  pulp  mill, 
and  began  making  gruunil 
wood  pulp.  Immediately 
those  who  thought  they  con^ 
trolled  the  pulp  market  of 
the  world  put  the  price 
down  25  per  cent.  The 
pulp  made  here  and  else- 
where at  that  time  contained 
over  40  per  cent,  of  water, 
so  it  could  not  be  e.\ported, 

Insteaii  of  a  misfortune, 
this*  temporary  embarrass- 
ment prove<i  a  blessing  to 
the  Sault  company,  fi)r  the 
president,  having  gathered 
ahout  him  by  this  time  a 
number  i^f  skilled  men, — 
experts  in  chemistry  anil 
other    lines,  —  set    to    work 


on  a  machine  to  make  dry  pulp.  They  suc' 
oeeded  in  doing  this,  but  it  was  now  so  nearly 
like  paper  that  they  were  unable  to  export  it  as 
raw  pulp.  Then  they  painted  little  red  spotB 
on  the  great  rollers  over  which  the  pulp  in 
sheet  form  is  rolled  in  the  drying  process.  The 
pulp  would  not  stick  to  the  paint  npot,  and  the 
result  was  a  row  of  half-inch  holes  right  across 
the  sheet  at  regiUar  intervals,  and  these  holes 
let  it  pass  to  the  exjKirt  market  free  of  duty,  for 
nobody  would  buy  "paper"  full  of  holes. 

The  next  achievement,  or  invention,  was  a 
chemical  pulp  plant.  It  was  a  6ucc<>i«s  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  sulphur  necessary  for  the 
succesafui  operation  of  this  plant  had  to  bo 
brought  from  Sicily. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  wood  pulp  are  both 
made  from  spruce.  Mechanical,  or  ground 
wood  pulp,  is  made  by  simply  boltling  a  stick 
of  spruce  sidewise  to  a  grindstone  by  means  of 
h>diaulic  pnsaure     Ihe  whole  btii-k  is  ground 


i.  KAKTB,  BBOWTHa  ILkTUA 
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cliciiiioal  ])iilp  loquirfB  almut  two  corda  of  spruce 

W(K.,1. 

\'ariiiiis  (rradpH  of  papor  arc  msnAc  from  tin- 
mciiiiim  of  the  t\v(.  imips,  hv  misiug  the  puljM 
ill  van.ms  prnpi.rti.nis.  It 'is  lilca.-lifd  white. 
;iiiil  uftcrward  ciiKircd.  if  ri'(|uiri'd. 

'J'lii'i-i'  ari'  two  kiiiils  iif  dii'inica!  pulp  madf. 
■■  siilpliiti'  ■"  ai[il  ■■  worlft  "  pulp  :  liut  iiiiist  o1i<*ini>*al 
piilji  is  "Rill)!!!!!'.'  the  small  proportion  of 
■•  soda  '"  iiiili'  made  ln'iiLp  uwd  priiu-ipally 
for  till-  wi-11-knowii  gUmsy  surfaced  iiiagaziDf 
paprr. 


tlie  lib< 
is.  of  v 


"  liv  i^tt'iiiii  and  an  acid  l.c-rciiltcr  iiioli- 
ThiMH-id  .liss.ilv.-s  tlj.'  rosiiious  nmtU-y 
^[.ru.-,-  and  Leaves  ..uly  lli.:  loii^r  \v..i..l 
lii.'li  is.  lln'ri-fori'.  iiiu'cIl  stroiiKi'r  tliau 
r  prod.uvd    l,y  ^-ri,ldiMK     ^ 


The  flLi-mical  p\i!p  madi'  at  Sault  Stc  Marie  is 

•■  sulpldti'."     Till'   liinicir   iisi'd    ti>   dissolve    the 

resinous  luatlcr  is  I'alcium  Kulpliiti',  made  from 

iiniostono.  water,  and  MiljiliuniUK  acid.      The  pro- 

1^.   ^11^  ji  ecus  licri'  is  rhr  saiiLc  nn  in   other  sulphite  mills. 

cvccpt  that,  insti'iid  .if  importing  the  sulphur,  it 

'r,  and  i>w      is  ohtaiui'd    hy    rija.slinfi    Sudliury    nickel    OTe, 

ahoiit    one      The  stdphur  fmni  the  Sudlmry   nm   has  here- 

Ii.fore  all  h.-eu  wasted, 

liippiiijr  n]>  Tlie  resciurei;ful  head  rif  all  this  industry  bad 

lined   with       seen  ch.uds  uf  wulplmr  lioatinj;  awav  from  the 

slielL    it   is       sljieks  at   the  idckel  Bnicllers  at   Sudfmry,  bo  he 

liis  e.\-pertM  ti)  wurk  out  ii  way  of  uaving  the 

jiliur  from  the  smelter  Bincike.     This  was  Boon 

iiiounced   pr.ssil.le.  and   immediately  they  be- 

n  smelting  nickel  on'. 

Tlieti,  liy  an  electrical  treatment  entirely  origi- 
1.  they  fusi'ii  nickel  and  iron  into  n  metal  that 


ud.  un<l 
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tiiaili-  tin-  liiicst-  iiickcl  stfi'I,  for  wliidi  tlicy  find  ev<.T\-tliiiiK  Init  tin-  siiiokc  is  s&vcil. — h&vc  all 

)i  rpmiy  iimi-ki't.  liei'ii  udiied   siiico  tliu  laii'rit  pilot  up  rapliit  with 

Well,  tliiw  tliinji  has  gum-  on. — tli«tu:tual  fant  iiiaik". 

ixiiUliii};-  'l<-vi'icifiiii>i,  and  iwv<!niinfr.— until  to-  Oiii;  i:^  anianed  that  so  inucli  could  Ijp  accom- 

tlay  tlitt  I'liiiudjiin  sidi-  of  tlit'  Hniilt  locks  like  a  pliulicd  with  no  revenue  enniin};  in,  ami.  a^aiii, 

world's  fair,  and  a  walk  throunh  it  is  Dimply  \k'-  that  it,  could  Iio  awoniplinhed  in  no  short  a  time, 

wildi-riiif;.     There   is    nearly  a  supiare    mile    of  Thousands  upim  thoHsands  of  <i"llars  have  l>epn 

inaminoth    mills,  niachine  shops,  smelters,  und  Bpent    iijiou    ox[>eriinent9   alontf.     The    sewaf^o 

fai'tories,  iiiid  a  half-mile  of  ore  docks,     these  system  idono   cost  *ll)0,00O    before  they  could 

industries,  tlml  (iv<^  years  ago  enii)loved  less  than  begin  to  build. 

five  humired  men   have    nearly    (ivu    thousand  A  railway,— the   Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
ujHjn   their  jiay  roll   to-da 


und   th 

men  indii-ecll; 

pedjiU'  draw  ]iay  to-day  from 


by 


the 


i.ig  ; 


.lilt 


iimiiy 


hved  here  when  the 
came  and  waked  tliesteepin;; 
village.  The  best  irenecd- 
view  i.hot..gn.|.!i  ol,rainal.te 
shows  ni't  iiiufb  mure  tljan 
half  the  bnildin^  on  ilie 
Cana.lian  side  alone.  The 
new  sti^el  ].liint  an.i  tin-  big 
lialterv.of  bhisl  fiirniices  that 
stand  "by  llie  ore  dorks,  the 
car  Kliojis.  the  veneering 
plant,  the  sawmill,  an.l  t;ri'at 
charcoal     ,..vws.  —  .i/iere 
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Bay, — is  building  north  to  Hudson  Hay,  4s0 
miles.  Eighty  miles  of  the  main  line  liave  been 
graded,  and  50  miles,  laid  with  «()-lb.  steel  rails, 
are  in  operation,  with  nearly  thirty  miles  of  ter- 
minals at  the  Sault.  A  branch  line  is  being  built 
to  Michipicotcn  harbor.  At  Sudbury  the  com- 
pany has  12  miles  more  in  operation,  and  along 
this  short  line  they  have  four  copper  mines  that 
produce  1,000  tons  of  ore  daily. 

Ten  miles  out  the  main-line  locomotive  plunges 
into  the  forest,  and  there  is  tall  timber  as  far 
north  as  the  engineers  have  surveyed.  Naturally, 
there  must  be  a  great  temptation  to  seize  the 
best  of  the  timber  and  look  after  the  little  trees 
later  ;  but  the  men  who  direct  the  work  up  here 
seem  to  count  it  wicked  to  waste  anything. 
Every  tree  in  the  forest  is  used, — the  spruce,  of 
course,  for  pulp,  the  hard  wood  for  furniture  and 
veneering,  and  the  roughest  for  charcoal.  The 
white  birch  is  made  into  spools. 

At  Goulais,  30  miles  from  the  Sault,  are  mills 
manufacturing  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles.  An- 
other mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  a  capacity  of 
125,000  feet  p(?r  day.  At  Wilde,  25  miles  out, 
there  is  a  nest  of  1 6  charcoal  kilns,  at  Goulais  20, 
and  at  Bellevue  20.  These  are  to  supply  char- 
coal for  the  smelters  and  steel  works. 

At  the  Sault  an  immense  charcoal  plant  has 
been  constructed  which  will  consume  200  cords 
of  wood  a  day.  At  this  plant  all  the  by-products, 
such  as  acetic  acid,  will  be  pr(;s(jrved,  rectified, 
and  marketed.  These  charcoal  kilns  alone  will 
consume  625  cords  of  wood  a  day.  Twenty-five 
acres  of  land  must  be  cleared  daily  to  supply 
these  furnaces  ;  and,  when  these  people  pass  over 
it,  it  is  cleared.  To  watch  thoni  at  work  reminds 
one  of  a  harvest  scene,  so  completely  do  they 
clear  the  ground.  Here  is  the  stubble,  and  there 
the  waving  grain.  Three  hundred  farms  of  25 
acres  each  will  thus  ])e  opcmed  annually,  and  300 
families  can  make  a  living  here  growing  truck 
for  the  market. 

Beside  the  wood  consumed  by  the  charcoal 
kilns,  the  sawmills  must  be  supplied,  and  the 
veneering  plant,  which  will  eat  up  40,000  feet 
per  day  ;  counting  trainmen,  teamsters,  inspect- 
ors, and  all  help  engaged  in  handling  the  raw 
material  from  the  forest,  this  industry  alone  will 
give  permanent  employmtrnt  to  a  thousand  men. 
The  company  takes  a  cord  of  wood  out  of  the 
forest,  and  works  with  it  until  they  spend  five 
dollars  ;  when  everything  has  been  saved  but 
the  smoke,  they  sell  it  for  six  dollars.  This  last 
dollar  represents  the  company's  profit ;  the  rest 
goes  to  labor. 

The  Helen  mine  at  Michipicoten  is  a  great 

mountain  of  iron.     They  don't  mine  it ;    they 

.   Bunply  blast  and  break  it  off,  and  slide  it  into 


the  ore  docks.  A  number  of  experts  have 
guessed  as  to  the  amount  of  ore  in  sight  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  only  guesswork. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  thing  lacking  is 
coal,  but  these  men  say  they  cap  make  bett<»r 
steel  with  charcoal  ;  still,  they  can  bring  back 
the  coal  in  their  empty  ore  boats  cheaper  than 
anybody  else  can  bring  or  furnish  it  to  them. 
They  have  now  a  fleet  of  seventeen  steamers, 
some  of  them  ocean-going,  on  the  lakes,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  45,000  per  trip,  and  are 
still  building. 

The  steel  plant  alone, — including  blast  fur- 
naces,— when  completed,  will  cost  $10,000,000. 
wuU  employ  1,000  men,  and  consume  2,000  tons 
of  ore  daily  with  a  product  of  1,000  tons  of  steel. 
The  two  pulp  mills  will  employ  300  men,  and 
make  IGO  tons  of  pulp  a  day. 

There  are  many  other  enterprises  carried  along 
by  the  company  ;  there  is  an  electric  street- 
railway  system, — to  operate  on  both  sides. — 
connecting  the  two  Saults  by  means  of  a  ferry 
system  ;  they  have,  organized  and  in  operation, 
an  express  company. 

Not  far  from  the  main  works  a  model  town 
has  been  laid  out.  Many  solid  blocks  of  neat, 
comfortable  cottages  have  been  built  and  are 
occupied  by  the  employees  of  the  shops.  Some 
have  been  turned  into  temporary  schoolhouses. 
On  the  principal  street  a  block  of  stately,  two- 
story  frame  houses  are  just  being  completed  ; 
these  will  be  occupied  by  the  office  clerks  and 
skilled  workmen,  who  will  want  to  keep  up  a 
more  pretentious  establishment  than  usual. 
Hedges  have  l>een  planted,  streets  graded,  and 
miles  of  walks  have  been  put  down  by  the  com- 
pany that  seems  to  overlook  nothing. 

The  management  of  this  vast  property  is 
thoroughly  systematized.  Tiicre  is  a  responsible 
head  to  each  branch  or  department,  and  these 
make  up  the  president's  general  staff.  There  is 
a  regular  cabinet  meeting  every  two  weeks. 
After  a  substantial  dinner, — at  which  tea  and 
coffee  flow  like  water, — they  adjourn  for  busi- 
ness ;  and  it's  all  business  until  the  business  is 
disposed  of.  Here  the  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments make  suggestions  which  are  taken  up  and 
discussed.  If  a  project  has  been  under  way, 
some  one  is  expected  to  report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme.  If  he  pronounces  the 
thing  a  success,  that  ends  it ;  but  if  he  reports 
otherwise,  he  must  explain  why  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that^  so  far,  what- 
ever they  have  sought  has  been  found  ;  whikt- 
ever  they  have  conceived  has  become  a  reality. 
The  great  secret  of  this  success  is  that  nothing 
\Aaa  \ifefeTv  ^'^>Tv^  \>^  viViSAiQ,^.    flverything  has  been 
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carefully  thouglit  out  and  worked  out  on  prac- 
tical and  scientific  principles.  It  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  research,  of  intelligent  conception, 
tireless  energy  and  tlie  enthueiastic  cooperation 
of  300  clover  men  who  have  been  assembled  at 
the  Sault  to  assist  in  carrying  forward  to  auccesa 
one  of  the  grandest  industrial  schemes  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken  on  this  continent. 

The  interests  and  industries  here  are  so  varied, 
so  well  planned, — each  working  to  help  the  other 
(the  bark  of  the  spruce  pole  bleaches  the  pulp), 
— that,  if  one  should  fail  utterly,  the  rest  would 
go  on.  A  dozen  Banks  of  Montreal  might  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors  and  abandon  a  dozen 
towns  in  Canada,  but  it  would  not  be  felt  at  the 
head  office  ;  buninoss  would  continue  at  the  old 
stand.  And  if  steel  and  nickel  and  iron,  and  all 
the  hard  things  that  are  made  here,  should  fail 
of  a  market,  they  would  still  have  this  150,000 
square  miles  of  wilderness  to  harvest  and  work 
up.  More  than  this  ;  Away  to  the  north,  past 
the  highlands  that  rim  the  lake  region,  this  Hud- 
son Bay  road  will  tap  a  great  swale  tliat  will 
some  day  yield  wheat,  as  the  Red  River  valley 
does  ;  onlv  it  will  all  be  "  No.  I  hard." 

One  stream  they  ci-oss  on  a  bridge  135  feet 
high  ;  biit,  just  below  the  bridge,  the  river  takes 
a  sheer  drop  of  170  feet ;  so  that  it  will  be  305 
feet  from  the  rail  to  the  river. 

IJt'yond  these  rocks  and  rilla, — the  haunt  of 
the  deer,  the  moos*^  and  the  cariliou. — tin',  lino 
will  drop  gradually  to  th<:  lower  warmer  lands, 
and  then  on  through — they  are  not  ([uite  sure 
what — to  Hudwon  Bay, 

On  the  Michigan  side,  the  same  company  that 

-  has'  accomplished  so  much  on  the  etlge  of  the 

(.'aiiadian  wilderness  has  scoupeii  out  a  power 

canal  beside  which   the  drain  that  connects  the 

Mediterranean  and  the  R.vl  n-as  would  look  like 


an  irrigating  ditch.  It  is  30  feet  deep,  200 
feet  wide,  and  two  miles  long.  Near  the  mouth 
it  flares,  fan-shaped,  pouring  its  waterH  in  under 
the  mammoth  power  house  that  is  just  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 

From  a  wide  fore-bay, — flowing  at  the  rate  of 
108,000,000  cubic  feet  an  hour, — this  vast  flood 
will  sweep  through  the  greatest  power  house  on 
earth,  an<l  turn  the  turbines  ;  of  these  there  are 
3'iO,  each  having  the  power  of  I'J'i  horses.  This 
}oh  has  already  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
14,000,000,  and  they  have  not  yet  begun  build- 
ing the  mill,  which,  like  all  their  other  plants, 
will  be  the  biggest  and  best  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  said,  despite  the  fact  that  millions  have 
been  spent  on  the  Michigan  side,  that  work  is 
only  begun. 

Dn  the  Canadian  side,  however,  they  are  get- 
ting down  to  steady  work.  Street  cars  are  stop- 
ping at  the  corner  of  the  grounds,  picking  up 
the  tired  employees  and  carrying  them  home  in 
the  twilight.  There  is  an  electric  automobile  at 
the  door  of  the  general  office  building,  and  a 
yacht  in  the  harbor.  A  magnificent  house  is 
bqing  built  on  the  highlands  overlooking  the 
Sault :  and  here. — with  his  parents,  his  brother 
who  has  worked  with  him,  and  his  sisters, — the 
young  man  who  has  been  the  ruling  genius  in 
all  this  great  industrial  deveh.ipment  will  make 
his  home.  From  his  wide  veranda  he  can  watch 
by  day  the  dark  clouds  floating  from  the  mills  ; 
and  by  night  the  glare  of  the  blast  furnaces  will 
remind  him  of  the  Fourth-of-July  of  his  boyhood 
home  in  Bangor,  Maine.  And  at  evening, — when 
the  wind  holds  steadyfrom  the  south, — he  can 
hear  the  roar  of  furnaces,  the  singing  of  the 
circular  saw,  the  hum  of  wheels,  and  the  glad 
cry  of  the  iron  horse  coming  out  of  the  forest ; 
and  this  is  the  grand  new  song  of  the  Sault, 
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to  be  held  at  St.  Ix>uis,  and  the  present  article  represents  some  phases  of  the  larger  Eastern  situation  as  he  now 
finds  it.— The  Editor.] 


JAPAN  has  astonished  the  world  l>y  her  mar- 
velous strides  to  an  acknowledged  position 
among  the  first  }>ower8  of  the  earth.  Her  de- 
velopment during  the  last  lialf  century  is,  in 
some  respects,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Commo 
dore  Perry  rapp(?d  sijmcjwhat  roughly  at  her 
gates,  she  was,  in  material  progress,  govern- 
mental administration,  and  educational  develop- 
ment, little  l>eyond  wh(jr<i  she  stood  a  thousand 
years  before.  Now  her  snug  little  realm  is 
traversed  with  railways  and  spotted  with  mani- 
fold industries,  her  political  system  compares 
favorably  with  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and 
her  colleges  and  schools  are  graduating  hosts  of 
young  men  fitted  for  every  position  of  respon- 
sibility. Iler  foreign  commerce  has  expanded 
in  thirty  years  from  $:{0,000,000  to  ^300,000,- 
000  per  annum.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,000 
per  cent,  per  annum,  a  record  unrivaled  by  any 
other  countrv  in  the  sain<»  time  or  under  similar 
conditions.  Starting  with  no  merchant  marine, 
she  now  has  her  cargo  and  passenger  sU^amers 
running  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  successful 
competition  with  the  fle(»ts  (»f  the  older  and 
richer  nations.  With  no  modern  war  vessels 
twenty  years  ago,  sh(i  now  has  a  navy  ranking 
next  to  our  i>wii  in  effectiveness.  With  an  army 
a  few  d(?cad<?s  past  that  was  barl)aric  in  equip- 
ment, sIk*  ]>ossesses  to-day  a  trained  armed 
forcti  that,  in  comparison  to  her  area  and  popu- 
lation, is  second  to  none. 

THE    NATURE    OF    JAPAX's    LEADERSHIP    IX    THE 

FAR    EAST. 

Altliougli  she  entenjd  upon  ambitious  respon- 
sil)ilitie8  when  she  engaged  in  war  with  China 
and  threw  <^ff  the  swaddling  clothes  of  youth 
when  she  negotiated  her  new  treati<»s  for  the 
abolition  of  extraterritoriality,  she  is  now  pre- 
paring to  play  a  part  in  Asia  more  ambitious  and 
more  pregnant  with  responsibilities  than  any  she 
has  y<?t  undertaken.  Her  new  r61e  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Asia.  In 
other  words,  n^cent  events  would  indicate  that 
Japan  will  be  tlie  chief  influence  to  modernize 
China,  to  awaken  Korea,  to  help  Siam,  and  even, 


incongruous  though  it  seems,  to  cooperate  with 
Russia  in  making  Eastern  Siberia  habitable  and 
prosperous.    The  Japanese  army  oflficor,  lawgiver. 
merchant,  and  general  utility  man  seems  to  pos- 
sess more  all-round  capabilities  for  bringing  out 
what  is  best  in  his  fellow  Asiatic  than  any  other 
national.      The  average   Japanese  understandB 
thoroughly  and  completely  the  average  Chinese, 
Korean,    Siamese,    and    miscellaneous     Asiatic, 
where  the   European  and    American    labors  in 
mystery  and  ignorance.     This  is  natural.     The 
Japanese  people  an?  akin  to  other  Asiatics.     They 
are  probably  of  Malay  origin  and  so  liave  racial 
sympathies  with   the  southern  Asiatics.     Their 
written  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  China 
and  Korea  in  its  higher  forms,  and  hence  they 
liave  in  this  a  bond  of  closer  union   than  anv 
possesst^d  by  the  Caucasian  races.     They  under- 
stand  the  Asiatic  point  of  view,  and   this  is  a 
matter  of  cardinal  importance.     They  look  at 
Europeans  and  Americans  largely  through  the 
samt*  glasses  as  gaze  upon  the  rest  of  the  j:V8iatic 
peoi)les.      They  are    not    compelled    to    reverse 
their  methods  of  n^asoning   to  appreciate  how 
the  Chinese,  Koreans  and  Siamese  reach  a  con- 
clusion.    Thev  can  teach  and  lead  with  a  direct- 
ness  and  eflSciency  that  is  lacking  among  Euro- 
peans.    In  bringing  out  these  comparisons,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  Japanese  have  not  their  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings,  or  that  in  the  compre- 
hensive economy  of  the  world  they  are  in  any 
way  superior  to  the  progressive  races  of  Europe 
and  America.     They  are  simply  better  suited  to 
deal  with  their  own  kind,  and  they  have  added 
to  that  (juality  immeasurable  strength  by  study- 
ing, adopting,  and  mastering,  to  a  commendable 
degre<%  Che  influences  that  have  done  so  much 
to  build  up  the  nations  and  peoples  of  America 
and   Europe.     This  argument  is  not  a  eulogy  of 
Japan  ;  it  is  a  frank  description  of  what  she  is 
preparing  to  do  at  this  hour.     In  playing  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Asia  she  certainly 
will  have  th(?  good  will  of  America. 

HER     EDUCATIOXAL    FUXCTIONS. 

Hy  way  of  comparison,  it  might  be  said  that 
Japan  is  establishing  throughout  eastern  Asia 
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an  oducationar  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  she  is  demon- 
strating the  principle  that  tliere  is  nothing  like 
Asia  for  Asiatics  ;  she  is  not  in  any  way  crying 
hands  off  to  other  nations  ;  but  she  is  proving 
by  peaceful  effort  that  she  can  accomplish  more 
than  if  sht*  undertook  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
a  vast  armed  force.  If  we  note  specifically  how 
Japanese  influence  is  exerting  itself  quietly 
throughout  the  countries  of  Asia,  we  can  more 
readily  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  school- 
master position.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we 
treat  this  educational  process  as  not  referring 
merely  to  schools  and  books,  but  to  commercial 
exploitation,  assistance  in  governmental  admin- 
istration, organization  of  armies,  and  general 
adaptability  of  services  where  they  can  be  of 
direct  advantage  both  to  Japan  and  to  the  coun- 
try served.  A  secret  of  Japan's  success  along 
these  lines  is  this  :  Europeans  want  to  do  every- 
thing for  Asiatics  in  the  sense  of  monopolizing 
the  doing  ;  the  Japanese  wish  to  teach  the  Asiat- 
ics to  do  for  themselves  as  they  are  doing  for 
themselves.  In  China  it  has  been  found  that  a 
Japanese  army  officer,  or  instructor  along  any 
line,  will  accomplish  more  with  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  student  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  foreigner.  Japanese  merchants,  prin- 
cipally on  a  small  scale,  are  locating  themselves 
in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  China  where  no 
European  merchant  has  ever  thouglit  of  going. 

In  Manchuria,  wliere  Russia  is  supposed  to 
have  supreme  control,  tlie  Japanese  trad(»smen 
outnumber  the  Russians  fifty  to  five.  If  on(^ 
journeys  over  the  Russian  railways,  from  Port 
.Vrthur  and  Dalny  north  to  Harbin,  and  then 
across  to  Vladivostok,  he  sees  almost  as  many 
unoificial  Japanese  traveling  as  Russians.  Re- 
cently, in  going  from  Port  Arthur  to  tlie  new 
Russian  port  of  Dalny,  I  counted  ten  Japanese 
and  two  Russians  in  the  first-class  car,  and  was 
informed  that  this  was  not  an  exc(»ptional  ratio. 
As  we  stopped  at  different  stations  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform,  well  dressed  Japanese 
strolled  about  with  as  nnicli  nonchalance  as  at 
stations  along  the  Tokaido  from  V'okohama  to 
Kyoto.  Some  Britisli  friends  wlio  were  my  com- 
panions— including  Dr.  Morrison,  the  celebrated 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  Jjondon  ThneSj  and 
Charles  Kinder,  the  Director  of  the  Peking- 
Shannaikwan  Railway, — said  that  tliey  believed 
that  many  of  thes(»  Japanese  gentlemen  were 
army  and  navy  officers  in  disguise  studying  the 
country  for  their  government's  intelligence  office. 
Of  this  I  have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  the 
judgment  of  my  two  friends  is  considered  good 
in  thes(^  parts.  AVe  observcni,  also,  many  Jap- 
anese photographers,  who  were  taking  pictures 
of  everything  in  siglit.     They  were  open  and 


polite  about  it,  however,  and  were  certainly  well 
treated  by  the  Russians.  If  Russia  has  any  ill 
feeling  toward  Japan,  or  the  latter  toward  the 
former,  it  is  not  manifested  by  the  way  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  mingle  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia. 

There  is  much  talk  throughout  the  far  P]ast 
concerning  possible  war  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia, but  I  saw  no  signs  of  actual  conflict.  Such 
a  struggle  would  be  a  great  strain  on  both  na- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never 
come.  As  one  learns  to  respect  the  Japanese* 
more  than  ever  by  actual  contact  with  the  work 
they  are  doing  at  home  and  abroad,  so  is  the  re- 
gard for  what  the  Russians  are  accomplishing 
for  the  material  progress  of  eastern  Siberia 
strengthened  by  an  inspection  of  the  vast  im- 
provements they  are  making  and  undertaking. 
For  instance :  As  the  railway  th(i  .FapaneQe 
are  constructing  from  Seoul  to  Fusan  througli 
the  heart  of  Korea  will  be  of  signal  advantage 
to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  that  land,  ab 
the  system  of  railways  that  Russia  is  layinfr . 
down  over  Manchuria  and  Siberia  will  make  thai 
section  accessible  to  the  world  and  a  market  Mr 
foreign  products. 

japan's    work    in    KOREA. 

Reverting  to  the  r61e  of  the  schoolmaster  in 
its  compreh(*nsive  sense,  Japan  is  ])ending  every 
energy  in  a  quiet  way  to  bring  out  the  best 
there  is  in  Korea.  She  has  agencies  at  work 
that  no  other  country  can  employ.  These  are 
her  own  emigrants  to  Kon»a.  Japanese  settft;- 
ments  are  springing  up  from  the  Manchurian 
border  to  the  southern  cape.  Th(»se  villages  and 
the  Japanese  sections  of  the  Korean  cities  are 
always  well  governed,  and  the  people  seem  prps- 
perous  and  contented.  They  are  not  ground 
down  by  the  squeeze  of  Korean  officialdom  th^t 
takes  tli<^  life  out  of  the  average  Korean,  and 
the  example  of  their  welfare  and  good  govern- 
ment is  unmistakably  teaching  the  Korean 
people  and  convincing  the  Korean  officials  that 
a  new  order  of  things  must  be  presently  inau- 
gurated, (»ither  alone  or  with  Japanese  coopera- 
tion, if  Korea  would  maintain  her  independence 
and  lasting  welfare.  It  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  discussion  to  consider  Japanc^sci 
political  intentions  in  Korea,  but  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  Japanese  material  exploitation  has 
so  far  }>een  to  Korea's  commercial  advantag<». 
The  conformation  of  th«»  land,  tlir  products  of 
the  soil,  the  mineral  resources,  ajid  the  climatic 
conditions  are  not  unlike  those  of  .Japan;  so  that 
the  Japanese  merchant  or  coolie  quickly  fi^^^ift* 
himself  at  home,  «.\\vi  ^^t^^^v^^^'e* \^^  \\\^6>«wVi.  *0^^ ^s^ss^ 
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that  he  fails  to  takr?  into  roiijfi^U'ration  the  right** 
of  the  Kon-an?*.  or  tliat  h**  sav»-.s  up  everything 
with  tlie  \}nr\>if*f  of  r«'turniiig  ♦■vr-iitually  to 
Japan,  'i'he  merchant  or  contractor  employs 
Kon^nH  in  considerahle  nunil»<'rji.  j^ays  tln-m 
higher  wag<-n  tlian  they  were  g#*tting  before,  and 
teaches  th<-m  n<'W  ideas  of  economy  and  indu.str\'. 
The  coTili*',  who  may  liave  iK^en  an  ordinary 
la1x>rer  in  .Jaj»ari.  soon  finds  an  opiKjrtunity  of 
branching  out,  and  huys  a  bit  of  land  or  rents  a 
sioall  shop.  The  Kon-an  cooli<*  s^-f's  this  changf* 
and  progn»»ri,  and  aspires  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  JtkimwAtt  immigrant. 

If  ever  one  nation  made  a  ])eacefiil  conquest 
of  another  along  legitimate  lines  of  settlement 
and  material  development,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Japan  were  accomplishing  this  result  in  Korea. 
In  the  literal  meaning  of  schoolmaster  we  find 
Japan  exercising  her  capacity  within  the  borders 
of  her  neighbor.  Wherever  there  are  Japanese 
settlements  in  Korean  towns,  or  now  villages  are 
Icx^te^l,  a  schoolhouse  is  immediately  Imilt  to 
wliich  all  the  Japanese  children  are  required  to 
go  and  receive  systematic  instruction  from  a 
Japanese  teacher.  There  were  practically  no 
schools  in  Korea,  except  those  of  the  foreign 
missionaries,  until  the  Japanese  opened  their 
own.  In  Chemulpo  and  Seoul  1  lieard  the  same 
buzz  in  passing  the  modest  little  sclioolhouses 
that  is  heard  all  over  Japan  and  is  so  character- 
istic of  her  inland  towns. 

RELATIONS    WITH    8IAM. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  Japanese  lega- 
tion in  Siam.  Now  th(jre  is  one  established  in 
Bangkok,  its  capital,  and  the  Japanese  minister 
is  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  cor])s.  Siam  has 
reciprocated  and  instaUed  a  minirtt<*r  in  Tokyo. 
Soon  afttjr  the  opening  of  the  Japanese  legation 
in  Bangkok,  Japanese^  army  and  navy  oflBctTS, 
mendiants,  and  traveh^rs,  began  to  visit  this 
wonderful  little  kingdom  of  southern  Asia. 
Presently  a  Japanese  photographer,  who  is  usual 
ly  the  pion(^er  of  Japanese  exploitation,  started 
a  modest  studio.  II(i  was  followc^d  by  barbers 
and  small  tradesint^n.  Now  larger  agencies  and 
int<jrests  an*  o})ening  branr^hes  there.  Siam  is 
studying  .lapan  in  order  that  she  may  imitate 
her  moHi  powerful  ally  in  the  north.  Young 
Siamese;  are  Ix^ing  sent  to  Tokyo  to  b«j  educat«;d 
in  the  military,  naval,  and  general  colleges. 
The  Siamese  (iovt^rnment  is  employing  Japan- 
eao  scholars  and  authoriti(;s  as  advisers  and  as- 
sistantj*  in  the  various  dei)artmeuts  of  her  state 
administraton,  and  they  are  teaching  th(»  Sia- 
mese by  actual  contact  with  the  Siamese  what 
A/fi/itirH  can  do  for  themselves  when  tliev  make 
s  m 'Hulls  (*f^ 


It  has  Iteen  announceil  in  recent  Jii^patches 
that  Siam  is  trving  to  avail  her#*-lf  of  such  pro- 
tection and  lielp  as  might  come  under  the  new 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty.  This  is  natural,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  Siam*3  political  status  and  en- 
vironment- British  territorv  forms  the  western 
Ixjundary  of  Siam  and  British  trade  is  60  per 
cent,  of  her  foreign  commerce.  \\  the  same  time 
Jai^an  is  anxious  to  build  up  ln^r  own  trade  there, 
for  there  is  an  t»xcellont  market  for  manv  of  her 
proilucts  ;  and  she  is  jointly  de.sirous  with  Great 
Britain  of  maintaining  the  inde|K'ndence  of  Siam. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  bv  the  Siam- 
ese,  that  the  French,  whose  territor}'  of  Indo- 
Cliina  makes  her  eastern  boundarv,  are  endeavor- 
ing  to  assimilate  part  of  the  Siamese  domain  and 
generally  to  cripple  her  independence  and  devel- 
opment. France  denies  this  accusation,  and 
claims  that  she  is  well  within  her  rights ;  but 
the  situation  is  certainly  a  delicate  one,  and  the 
world  may  y(»t  see  an  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  in  Siam  be- 
fore it  does  in  Korea  or  elsewhere.  Judging 
from  mv  own  observations,  made  while  I  had 
the  honor  of  8er\'ing  as  Uniteil  States  minister 
to  Siam,  King  Chulalongkorn  of  that  progressive 
nation  could  do  far  worse  than  promote  friendly 
and  intimate  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  pow- 
erful Japan. 

TUE   JAPANESE    MERCHANT   MARINE. 

A  descnption  of  Japan's  new  position  in  the 
Pacific  and  far  East  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  wonderful  increase  of  her 
merchant  marine.  When  I  first  traveled  up  and 
down  the  Asiatic  coast  in  1894,  the  Japanese 
flag  was  seldom  seen  outside  of  Japanese  ports, 
and  even  there  it  was  often  in  the  minority.  In 
less  than  ten  years  her  ships  have  begun  to  sail 
on  every  Asiatic  sea  and  navigate  every  Asiatic 
river  of  consequence.  Not  only  in  Japanese 
waters,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  the  north 
and  south  China  seas,  up  the  great  Yang-tse 
River  system,  and  on  the  ocean  routes  to 
America,  Europe  and  Australia,  are  to  be  seen 
in  increasing  numbers  her  passenger  and  freight 
carriers.  Here  again  she  is  playing  the  rAle  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  Asia,  and  teaching  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries  that  they  can  success- 
fully do  for  themselves  what  was  formerly  done 
exclusively  by  Europe  and  America.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  Japan  when  her 
government  and  people  were  more  fraternally 
disposed  to  America  and  Americans  than  now, 
American  sentinient  can  reciprocate  in  no  better 
way  than  by  congratulating  her  upon  the  success 
ol  \\eT  i[ie^  t6K*  . 
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BY    E.    J.    EDWARDS. 


ON  November  7  of  tliis  year,  Dr.  Andrew 
Dickson  White  would  have  presented  to 
the  German  Emperor  his  successor  as  ambassador 
from  the  United  States,  Charlemagne  Tower,  had 
the  Emperor  William  not  been,  upon  that  day, 
absent  upon  a  visit  to  the  King  of  England.  Dr. 
White  chose  that  day  as  the  one  upon  which  his 
resignation  as  ambassador  should  take  effect, 
because  it  was  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

In  an  informal,  and  yet  ceremonious  and 
memorable,  manner  there  was  recognition,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  of  Dr. 
White's  birthday.  Here,  a  company  of  distin- 
guished German- Americans,  with  others,  cele- 
brated, upon  that  day.  Dr.  Wliite's  achievements 
and  his  memorable  services  as  diplomat,  public 
citizen,  and  educator.  In  lierlin,  on  the  evening 
of  November  11,  the  chief  intellectual  forces  of 
the  empire  met  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
Dr.  White,  to  express  their  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  intellectual  and  more  intimate  pt^rsonal 
qualities  which  have  so  greatly  endeared  the 
American  ambassador  to  the  German  people. 
Men  preeminent,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
througliout  the .  world,  for  achievements  in 
science,  scholarship,  art,  finance,  and  statesman- 
ship, gathered  there  to  give  this  greeting  to  Dr. 
White,  and  chief  among  them  was  the  venerable 
Professor  Monimsen, — perhaps  the  most  eminent 
living  German,  with  whom  Dr.  White  has  long 
maintained  l^oth  the  intimacy  of  congenial  per- 
sonality and  of  scholarship.  The  thought  which 
was  expressetl  at  this  banquet  is  embodied  in  the 
8i>eech  in  wliich  Professor  Ilarnack  ])roposed  the 
health  of  Dr.  White.  He  said,  ''Scholars  are 
seldom  diplomats,  and  diploinats  are  seldom 
scholars,  but  vou  stand  on  the  list  with  von  Hum- 
boldt,  Niebuhr,  i^ancroft,  and  Waddington.  The 
United  States,  like  (ierniiinv,  lias  its  face  turned 
toward  the  light." 

Dr.  Wliito  will  not  return  to  the  T'^'nited  States 
until  some  time  in  the  spring  of  ]\)0?k  In  June 
of  next  year,  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  meet  the 
remnant  of  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  inein])er 
at  Yale,  a  class  which  was  graduated  in  is,').';, 
and  whose  surviving  ineiiihers  will  therefore  be 
able  to  ci'lebrati'  tin*  liftieth  aiiniversarv  of  their 
graduatit)ii  next  .lune.  'J'lio  class  of  '.').*>  was 
con8])icuoi3s  ere/;  Jtrfon*  ifs  graduation  by  reason 


of  the  membership  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  young  men  of  exceptional  promise.  Of  it  the 
prediction  was  made  by  the  faculty  and  under- 
graduates that  it  would  gain  that  distinction  as  a 
class  which  high  achievement  in  the  great  world 
beyond  the  college  life  justifies.  Upon  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  the  promise  of  that  graduation 
day  in  the  summer  of  '53  will  be  st)oken  of  as 
realized  even  beyond  the  fondest  expectations. 
From  that  class  went  forth  graduates,  some  of 
whom  became  cabinet  officers,  some  governors 
of  States,  some  Senators,  some  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  others  princes  in  the  world 
of  commerce,  finance,  and  industry,  chieftains  in 
the  field  of  science,  scholars,  and  orators. 

Mr.  White's  father  was  one  of  the  earlier 
generation  that  perceived  the  opportunities  that 
awaited  those  who  carried  railway  construction 
into  the  West.  His  abilities  were  of  a  kind  that 
placed  him  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  creative 
and  constructive  energies  that  were  pushing  our 
railroad  systems  from  the  Atlantic  across  the 
Alleghanies.  He  was  identified  with  the  build- 
ing of  what  is  now  the  Lake  Shore  Railway,  and 
with  other  railroads.  Much  of  his  fortune  was 
gained  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  it  was 
from  this  business  capacity,  that  was  true  busi- 
ness statesmanship,  of  the  elder  White  that  the 
inheritance  of  his  son  was  made  possible. 

EAKLY    STUDIES    ABROAD. 

Upon  graduation  day,  therefore,  Mr.  White 
was  almost  unique  among  his  classmates  in  this 
resj^ct, — that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
earn  his  living.  All  of  his  classmates  realized, 
as  Mr.  White  himself  did,  that  the  republic  is 
0})portunity,  and  that  that  day  was  rich  in  oppor- 
tunities in  wOiatevor  direction  ambition  pointed. 
Put  his  classmates  were  compelled  to  choose 
careers  which,  first  of  all,  would  give  to  them  a 
livelihood.  He  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 
greater  world,  with  no  obligations  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  White,  however,  chose  no  life  of  idleness,  and 
did  not  contemplate  any  yielding  to  the  charms 
which  literature  throughout  his  college  days  had 
had  for  him.  Py  teinj)erainent  and  by  intel- 
lectual (lualities  h(^  had  capacity  both  for  schol- 
arship and  for  executives  act\<.s\\^  -^xn-^  nXxns^^  S»»  -« 
co\\\b\\\aWoA\  >«\\\q\\  oWvjw  ^\N'^>^  v>  ^xv-  ^^^^  *^ 
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had  any  clear  purpose*  in  mind  as  to  his  career 
at  the  time  of  graduation,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  were 
fortified  by  profounder  scholarship  than  that  of 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  at  Yah?  of  tliat 
day.  He,  therefore,  went  immediately  to  work 
as  a  scholar.  He  studied  both  at  Paris  and  at 
Berlin,  and  his  studies  were  of  the  kind  that 
fitted  him  for  both  historical  work  and  for  dip- 
lomatic service.  At  tlie  same  time  h(j  mastered 
the  French  and  the  German  languages,  acquire- 
ments that  were  of  especial  value  to  him  in  his 
career  as  diplomatist. 

Opportunity  for  public  service  came  to  liim  in 
a  sort  of  preliminary  or  apprenticeship  way.  Ho 
was  appointed  an  attach^  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  tinie  when  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  who  had  been  governor  of  Con- 
necticut and  one  of  the  corporation  of  Yale 
College,  was  serving  as  minister  there.  At  St. 
Petersburg  Mr.  AVliite  found  in  diplomatic 
service  a  college  friend.  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
afterward  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Oilman,  as  a  young  dip- 
lomat, pursued  studies  that  would  be  of  advantage 
to  him  in  the  career  he  had  chosen,  that  of  an 
educator.  Mr.  White,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
covered at  that  early  day  in  the  field  of  diplom- 
acy a  career  in  which  he  might  gain  distinction 
and  be  of  service  to  his  country. 

PROFESSORSHIP    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

MICHIGAN. 

Soon  after  Dr.  White's  return  from  St.  Peters- 
burg he  became  identified  with  the  University 
of  Michigan.  There  had  Ijeen  close  scrutiny, 
especially  among  his  classmates,  of  his  career 
since  college  days,  for  to  them  and  to  all  who 
knew  him  his  possession  of  wealtli  was  looked 
upon  as  the  least  of  his  advantages.  His  char- 
acter, intellectual  and  temperamental,  his  pur- 
pose and  worthy  ambition,  and  his  scliolarship 
while  in  his  studtmt  days  seemed  to  justify  the 
most  confident  predictions  of  a  biilliant  career. 
When  he  entered  diplomatic  service  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, his  friends  were  convinced  that  he  had 
found  the  way  appropriate  and  congenial  to  lugh 
successes.  Wh(»n  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  these 
friends  were  persuad(»d  that  he  had  dom;  this 
that  he  might  make  his  career  that  of  the  his- 
torian. But  his  service  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  came  apparently  somewhat  suddenly 
to  a  close.  He  seemed  again  to  have  chosen  a 
new  career,  and  one  too  for  which  his  alnlities 
and  his  personality  especially  fitted  him,  that  of 
political  life.  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Nvw  York^   to  n^present   the 


Syracuse  District.  His  name  was  upon  the  same 
ticket  as  that  one  at  the  liead  of  which  stood  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  candidate  for 
second  election  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

FOUNDING    OF    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

The  New  York  Senate,  which  Mr.  White  en- 
tered in  the  middle  year  of  the  Civil  War,  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  able  men  perhaps 
than  any  other  State  Senate  since  the  days  of 
the  Albany  Regency,  or  when  William  H.  Sew- 
ard was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  it  was  itself 
in  part  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  State.  Among 
these  Senators,  Mr.  White  easily,  naturally,  sUxxi 
in  the  place  reserved  for  those  who  were  recog- 
nized as  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Ezra  Cornell  was  ready  to  pro- 
claim the  purpose  that  had  long  occupied  his  at- 
tention, that  of  founding  and  endowing  a  uni- 
versity, and  upon  a  basis  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  was  characteristic  of  the  older 
institutions  of  learning, — a  university  "where 
any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

Mr.  Cornell's  career  is  one  of  the  romances 
that  tell  of  accepted  opportunity  in  this  republic. 
A  carpenter  in  his  young  manhood,  he  was  the 
possessor  of  millions  in  his  mature  years,  accu- 
mulated through  his  part  in  the  development  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  He  had  clearly  formu- 
lated to  himself  the  basis  upon  which  his  con- 
templated university  was  to  be  built.  He  was 
able  to  explain  these  views  w^hen  face  to  face 
with  any  man  of  intelligence.  But  he  had  no 
technical  knowledge  of  the  legislative  methods 
by  which  charters  were  to  be  secured  from  the 
State.  Happily,  Mr.  Cornell  discovered  in  the 
Senate  the  one  man,  possibly  in  all  New  York 
State,  at  that  time  exceptionally  qualified  to  aid 
liim  in  the  consummation  of  his  plan.  Senator 
White  was  doubly  qualified  for  this  aid.  His 
training,  tastes,  and  acquirements  were  those  of 
scliolarship,  and  he  had  been  brought  into  touch 
with  active  life,  both  that  of  the  older  nations 
and  with  the  young  and  vigorous  activity  in  this 
country,  which  in  his  own  day  had  pushed  our 
frontier  from  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  valleys  to  the  Eockies,  and  was  at 
that  very  time  carrying  it  over  the  gigantic  bar- 
riers of  the  Sierras  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  due 
to  Senator  White,  both  as  a  Senator  and  as  an 
educator,  that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  re- 
ceived a  ck^ar  untlerstanding  of  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Cornell,  and  gave  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  accessory  measures  which  he  asked  of  the 
State.  The  charter  upon  which  Cornell  Univer- 
sity is  founded  was  drafted  by  Senator  White, 
wftft  gvi\d^v\  o\\  \t,^  ^N'ay  through  the  Leg^islatur» 
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by  him,  ami  it  waa  at  liis  iiaiuls  that  the  ff\)v- 
ern<ir  receivcil  the  pci'focted  iiieasuro,  ami  cor- 
liially  gavp  it  hia  apiinival  aa  o.xocutive.  Mr. 
White'  was  a  titciiilirr  nf  tlio  Sotuito  for  four 
years.  If  he  eiitcn-ii  that  Ix'ily  wit}i  {>olitical 
ambitions,  he  Hhaiitloiii'il  them  tliut  he  iiiiglit  ac- 
cept Mr.  (.'onieH's  iirjp'iit  a[niciil  tn  liiiii  to  r)rp«n- 
ize  the  university  ami  lo  bccuriie  its  president. 
As  pivsideiit  III'  ciiiciioil  tin"  uiiivereity  in  IHiiT. 

Hy  one  mastor  stroke  hv  pive  the  iiniveraity  in- 
terniiliiinal  reiunvn,  for  he  vuW-A  to  hia  faculty 
aa  let  til  re  rs  sniiii'  (if  tiie  wurlil's  pieemiiieiit 
SfhcJars.  Whi-ii  it  wus  Hniiimncei!  that  I'reai- 
ileiit  Wliite  hii.l  siTUivl  '.tie  .if  Oxfonl'a  iiu.Bt 
di8tin>ruishe<l  woiic.  I'rcfessor  Cdldwiii  Smith,  a» 
a  lecturer  (ipim  liisturv,  the  niinouiicoinent  was 
.me  of  llio  chief  t.'pics  iif  the  .hiv.  That  one  se- 
lecti.m  iileiitilicl  Ciiniell  svitli  the  aims  ..f  tlio 
highest  schohirsliip  ami  tljo  in.-Kl  niiiip..'tent  in- 
struction,    'i'lie  annnnnconiprit  was  followwl  by 


othera  of  like  nature,  teliinf^  of  tlio  coming  of 
James  Hiiasell  Lowell  an. I  Prot'essor  .'V)ra8f.iz. 
Gftiirge  William  Cuilia.  and  others.  In  this  ami 
other  ways,  tiw  recent  not  to  be  familiar  to 
every  ono.  President  White  not  only  brought 
Cornell  lo  an  early  maturity,  bnt  ho  illustrated 
a  persunality  which  explains  in  part  much  that 
lias  been  succewsful  in  his  career :  for  he  is  a 
man  utterly  free  fr.mi  that  doniuralizing  and  in- 
capa<'ilatitit;  taint  that  is  the  contiitiijnatioii  .if 
so  many  brilliant  natures.— the  feiir  of  rivalry, 
the  jealonsy  of  {wi-sonal  conseijtieiice  an.i  an- 
thnrity,  tlie  overshadowing  of  mies  ri-puiution. 


During  President  White';,  adniinistratitm  of 
(■..rm-ll  there  were  several  incidental  distrac- 
tions entailing  temporary  absence.  Tbe-j  •k*^-* 
due  to  the  recotf.V\y.\ot\.  v>i  \w4,  -isS;^-.-!.-^ , -s.-^-^  "a«S^ 
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ment,  that  capacity  that  is  vaguely  called  com- 
mon sense,  which,  combined  with  experience, 
scholarship,  and  a  profound  understanding  of 
human  nature,  qualifies  one  for  tlie  higlier  serv- 
ices of  diplomacy.  General  Grant  nominated 
him  as  a  special  San  Domingan  commissioner. 
Dr.  White's  report, — exhaustive,  profound,  and 
peculiarly  illuminating  in  its  statement  of  con- 
ditions characteristic  of  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea, — became  an  autliority,  and 
will  be  in  any  future  relations  tliat  may  bo  es- 
tablished between  tlie  United  States  and  any  of 
these  islands  the  basis  of  preliminary  and,  in 
fact,  final  negotiation.  Upon  this  report  tlie 
administraticm  of  President  Grant  justified  the 
treaty,  which,  had  the  Senate  seen  fit  to  ratify 
it,  would,  thirty  years  before  Portt)  Rico  l)ecame 
our  own,  have  given  us  one  of  the  larger  islands 
of  the  West  Indian  archipelago.  Again,  in 
1878,  President  White  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  his  work  at  Cornell  through  his  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  He  was  not  permitted,  after 
his  return  from  France,  a  long  j)eriod  of  exclu- 
sive attention  to  his  duties  as  univereity  ])r(»si- 

dent  for,  in   1H79,  President  Haves  nominated 

111  •■ 

him  to  the  Senate  as  minister  from  the  Ignited 
States  at  Berlin,  a  nomination  that  was  speedily 
and  unanimously  confirmed. 

DR.    WHITE    AS    AN    AUTHOR. 

He  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous writing  before  he  accepted  the  mis- 
sion to  Germany.  His  historical  studies  justi- 
fied the  publication,  in  18G1,  of  the  outlines  of 
a  course  of  lectures  on  history,  supplemented  by 
another  work  of  the  same  character  ]mblished 
fourteen  vears  later,  and  ]>v  other  works  that 
were  accepted  as  proofs  of  liigli  scholarship,  all 
l)earing  upon  historical  sulgects  or  treatment. 
But  the  lit(»rarv  work  bv  which  Dr.  White  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  was  published  in  l«si):>, 
entitled.  "  The  Warfare  of  Science  and  The- 
ology." It  was  professedly  a  historical  contri- 
bution setting  forth  tlu^  world-stirring  clashes 
between  the  theories  deduced  from  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  the  established  dogmas  of  the- 
ology. The  work  attracted  attention  not  only 
in  the  English-speaking  nations,  but  in  other 
countries,  having  been  traiislatiMl  and  widely 
circulated  throughout  Kurop<\  It  was  not  as 
many,  upcm  superficial  information,  believed  to 
be  the  case,  a  defense  of  science  and  a  criticism  of 
religion.  It  was  exactly  what  its  title  signifies. 
a  staUiment  of  the  conflict  or  warfare  between 
science  and  th(K>logy.  It  reveale^l  profound 
learning,  its  style  was  i)eculiarly  approj)riate  to 
tho  sulfjocU  beiu^  luciti,  simple,   dignified  and 


often  vigorous,  and  it  stands  to-day  one  of  the 
standard  histories  describing  the  progress  of 
certain  world-moving  events. 

Dr.  White's  interest  in  historical  subjects  was 
manifested  in  another  way  than  through  writing, 
for  he  established,  soon  aft^r  his  resignation  as 
president  of  Cornell,  the  department  of  Histori- 
cal and  Political  Science,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  historical  library, — a  collection  that  was  very 
valuable  botli  in  a  money  sense  and  in  its  facili- 
ties for  research. 

SERVICE    AT    ST.   PETERSBURG    AND    BERLIN. 

His  resignation  as  president  of  Cornell  was 
due  to  his  conviction  that  the  personal  work 
that  he  was  called  upon  there  to  do  had  been 
done,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  looking  for 
that  abundant  leisure  which  would  enable  him  to 
complete  several  literary  and  scholarly  under- 
takings which  he  had  in  mind.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  permitted  long  to  enjoy  his 
leisure.  In  1892,  President  Harrison  nominated 
him  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  forty 
years  before,  he  had  served  as  an  attach^. 
When,  by  reason  of  a  change  of  administration 
at  Washington,  a  successor  as  minister  to  Russia 
was  named.  Dr.  White  again  contemplated  with 
content  a  period  of  privacy  ;  but  he  was  named 
by  President  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  Vene- 
zuela Commission,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  after  President  McKinley's  inauguration, 
he  was  nominated  to  that  lx)dy  as  ambassador  to 
Genuany.  a  nomination  which  met  with  unani- 
mous  approval,  for  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
one  preeminently  a])pro]>riate  to  make. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  (Jerman  court.  Dr. 
White  was  received  with  courtesies  and  cordial- 
ity that  must  have  reminded  him  of  the  gratifi- 
cation that  was  felt  throughout  (lennany  when 
he  l)ecam<».  s(»venteen  y(*ars  earlier,  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  Berlin.  Congress  had 
since  that,  earlier  service  raised  the  mission  in 
rank,  so  that  its  head  was  recognized  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States.  Dr.  White  was 
especially  a  inrsnnn  (/mtti  to  that  most  J»0werful of 
all  tlHMiristocracies  of  (Jermanv.  that  which  con- 
trols  university  lile.  Intellectual  power,  scholar- 
ship, and  the  utilization  of  that  scholarship  to 
the  well-being  of  mankin<l  are  the  influences 
that  are  all  powerful  in  (Jermanv.  And  when 
to  <pialiti<*s  of  that  kind  there  are  added  a  singu- 
lar |)ersonal  charm,  a  tact  that  is  often  the  diplo- 
mat's most  potent  ally,  a  firmness  that  is  not 
obstinacy,  and  a  capacity  to  sj)eak  fluently  the 
language  of  those  about  a  di})lomat.  then  the 
ideal  ambassador  is  discovered.  Dr.  White's 
intimates  at  IJerlin  were  men  who  were  the  in- 
tellectual authorities  of  that  empire,  as  well  as 
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its  political  ami  militai-y  riil(M-s.  The  Emperors 
William  I.  ami  William  II.,  Hismarck  ami 
Moltke,  Virchow,  Ilelmholz,  the  faculties  of  the 
universities,  thii  men  who  are  compassing  the 
great  achievements  of  8ci<^ntific  investigation, 
were  the  companions.  ])otli  social  and  official,  of 
Dr.  White  during  his  tonii  as  minister  and  his 
later  term  as  aml)assa<lor.  Thev  chose  him  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  A(!athMnv,  an  honor  never 
before  conferred  iijK)n  an  ani})a8sador.  It  was 
through  an  influence  arnl  a  recognition  of  this 
character  that  Dr.  Whites  as  am})a88ador,  has 
been  enable«l,  with  a  succ(»ss  that  is  conspicuous 
among  the  achievements  of  <liplomatists,  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  iStates  that  have  been  of  utmost 
consequence.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  recognition 
of  the  high  character  of  his  achievements  as  am- 
bassador and  diplomatist,  and  also  because  of 
the  peculiarly  cordial  relations  established  by 
Dr.  White  at  Berlin,  that  he  was  chosen  as  the 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference at  The  Hague. 

THE    HAGUE    CONFERENGB. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  that  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  Dr.  White,  his  utter  freedom  from  any 
jealous  sense  of  authority,  and  his  willingness 
and  wish  to  be  associated  with  men  of  preem- 
inent reputation,  were  finely  illustrated.  The 
American  deU^gation  at  the  Hague  Conference 
determined  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  this  conference  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously ;  that  there  should  be  some  permanent 
advantage  following  the  dc^libc^ations,  and  that 
these  should  be  embodied  in  a  formal  and  bind- 
ing agreement.  Tliis  result,  which  was  to  be 
obtained  almost  at  anv  cost,  was  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  international  court  of  arbitration, 
depending,  indeed,  upon  voluntary  submission 
of  controversies,  but  ever  ready,  and  command- 
ing greater  n'spcct  than  wouUl  be  giv(*n  to  par- 
ticular arbitrators  chosen  from  time  to  time. 
The  American  delegation,  f(»eling  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  I'nitcd  States  might  share 
in  world  affairs  of  universal  interest,  deter- 
mined, through  the  (»xercise  of  tact,  of  kindly 
consideration,  and  with  tin*  utmost  frankness, 
together  with  moral  pressure  wherever  necessary, 
to  secure  at  least  this  one  commanding  r<'sult. 

Another  triumph  for  the  American  re[)resenta- 
tives  was  that  in  the  adoption  of  the  tn^aty  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  difficul- 
ties tliere  was  a  specific  r(\^ervation  of  tht^  Mon- 
roe Doctrine*,  a  reservati<)n  which  is  noted  in 
Mr.  Whites  handwriting  above  the  signatures 
to  the  treaty,  the  first  formal  acknowledgment  of 
that  doctrine  Europe  had  ever  made. 


DR.    WHITE   AT   THE   TOMB    OF   OROTIUS. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  climax 
of  Dr.  White's  career  was  reached  upon  July  4, 
1 S90,  when  there  was  formal,  dignified,  and  ap- 
propriate acknowledgment,  at  the  tomb  of  Gro- 
tius,  of  what  the  world  owes  to  that  first  of  the 
expounders  of  the  policy  of  conciliation,  the  first 
of  the  formulators  of  rules  of  international  con- 
duct in  wars  and  peace.  It  had  occurred  to  Dr. 
Wliite  that  there  would  be  special  appropriate- 
ness if  there  were,  upon  July  4,  a  memorial  cele- 
bration in  the  Oude  Kerke  in  Delft,  and  that 
upon  that  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  tombs 
of  William  the  Silent  and  of  Grotius,  a  silver 
wreath  be  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great 
father  of  international  law.  This  happy  concep- 
tion was  most  cordially  accepted  by  the  delegates 
()f  every  nation.  There  assem])led  in  this  Oude 
Kerke  of  Delft  upon  that  day  the  repre8entativ<»s 
of  the  civilized  world  who  had  met  in  behalf  of 
international  justice,  peace,  and  good  will.  To 
them  Dr.  Whit<»  s})oke  as  an  A  merican  and  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family  that  looks  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  day  when  there  may  \yQ 
peaceful  and  kindly  methods  of  composing  dif- 
ft»rences.  In  spi^aking  on  ])ehalf  of  tlie  newest 
of  the  acknowledgt'd  world  powers,  Dr.  White 
said,  in  a  closing  apostrophe  : 

From  this  tomb  of  Grotius  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
which  says  to  us  as  the  delegat-es  of  tLe  nations,  **  Go  on 
with  your  mighty  work  ;  avoid  as  you  would  the  germs 
of  pestilence  those  exhalations  of  international  hatred 
which  take  shape  in  monstrous  fallacies  and  morbid  fic- 
tions regarding  alleged  antagonistic  interests.  Guard 
well  the  treasures  of  civilization  with  which  each  of  you 
is  intrusted  ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  hold  a  mandate 
from  humanity.  Go  on  with  your  work.  Pseudo-phi- 
losophers will  prophesy  malignantly  against  you  ;  {les- 
simistM  will  laugh  you  to  scorn ;  cynics  will  sneer  at 
you ;  zealots  will  abuse  you  for  what  you  have  not 
done ;  sublimely  impractical  thinkers  will  revile  you 
for  what  you  have  done  ;  ephemeral  critics  will  ridicule 
you  as  dui>es ;  enthusia.sts,  blind  to  the  difficulties  in 
your  path,  and  to  ever}- thing  outside  their  little  circum- 
scrilKHl  fields,  will  denounce  you  as  traitors  t-o  humanity. 
Heed  them  not :  go  on  with  your  work.  Heed  not  the 
clamor  of  zealots  or  cynics,  or  pessimists  or  pseudo- 
philosophers,  or  enthusiasts  or  fault  finders.  Go  on 
with  the  work  of  strengthening  peac^e  and  humanizing 
war ;  give  greater  scoi)e  and  .Htrt»ngth  to  provisions 
which  will  make  war  less  cruel ;  i)erfect  those  laws  of 
war  which  diminish  the  unmerited  suflfering  of  iK)pula- 
tions  ;  and,  above  all,  give  to  the  world  at  least  a  l>egin- 
ning  of  an  effective  practicable  scheme  of  arbitra- 
tion." 

And  in  this  sublime  apostrophe  to  Grotius' 
memory,  in  imagination  the  message  of  (irotius 
to  the  world  to-dav,  mav  be  discovered  the  real 
character,    the    K\v^^\    "kw\\n\V\v>\\.   -^c^^  ^>2nj^   \x^^ 
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I.  THE  PLAN  AND  ITS  MKKITS. 

I5V   FRANK  NELSON. 
(SiiiHTintendent  of  Public  I nt- ■  ruction,  KnUHRs.) 


FOR  some  years  thore  lias  luvn  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  iho  sul)j<»ct  of  graded  srliiK»Is 
for  niral  and  village  conunmiilies.  While  the 
cities  have  been  ])erfecting  the  organization  ol' 
their  graded  scliool  systems,  tlu*  villages  and 
rural  districts  have  been  unabh*  to  make  much 
advancement  along  this  line.  One.  or  even  two, 
teachers  cannot  carry  on  a ^well -graded  school  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  classics  wliich 
thorough  gradation  maki^s  necessary.  It  is  al- 
most a  physical  impossibility  for  one  or  two 
teachers  to  conduct  the  large  number  of  classes 
made  necessary  l)y  dividing  the  schot>l  into  eight 
separate  grades. 

Under  our  present  educational  system,  it  has 
become  nec(jssarv  for  the  farmer  iu  h*ave  the 
farm  and  move  into  the  citv  to  secure  the  ad  van- 
tages  for  his  children  of  graded  schools.  The 
problem  for  our  niral  communities  is  how  best 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  graded  school  system 
so  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  give  his  children 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning 
without  being  obliged  to  h^ave  the  farm.  It  is 
found  that  many  farmers  are  not  abh»,  or  do  not 
find  it  desirable,  to  change  their  ])lace  of  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  the  larger  educational 
privileges  are  limited  to  a  very  few  of  the  boys 
and  girls  upon  the  farm. 

It  is  thought  that  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  will  solve  the  ])roblem.  This  plan  of 
school  organization  contemplates  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  small  districts  and  uniting  them  into  one 
good,  strong,  well-graded  school.  Consolidation 
can,  in  some  cases,  be  made  with  adjoining  rural 
schools,  and  in  others  with  the  schools  of  a  vil- 
lage, where,  in  many  cas<*s,  the  nucleus  of  a 
graded  school  exists. 

The  statutes  in  most  States  have  been  framed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  one-room  school  distri(^t, 
and  before  the  change  to  a  consolidate<l  school 
could  be  made  existing  laws  ha«l  to  beamendetl. 
Legislatives  bodies  move  slowly,  especially  in 
school  affairs  ;  but,  after  years  of  ptM'sistent  effort, 
the  leaders  of  educational  thought  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  some  impressicm  in  school 
legislation,  and  our  lawmaker  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  education  of  our  youtli  is  a  St^ite 
and  not  a  local  matter.     Consolidation  is  to-dav 

• 

ftroving  a  sii cross  in  a  ffvoat  many  of  the  States 


of  ihe  T'nion,  notably  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Min 
ii  *ota.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

PUriLS    CARRIED    IX    ITBLIC    WAOOXS. 

In  each  cas(\  where  consolidation  lias  bocu 
(effected,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  trans- 
]»ortation  of  pupils  to  and  fi-om  school  by  means 
of  wagons  prepared  for  this  i>urpose.  The  wagons 
go  over  a  specified  rout<*.  collecting  all  the  chil- 
dren living  on  that  route,  conveying  them  to 
school  with  a  promptness  which  cannot  be  secured 
under  th(i  old  system.  In  most  cases  the  wagon 
is  scluMluhnl  to  arrive  at  the  schoolhouse  ten 
minutes  before  the  opening  of  school.  At  the 
hour  of  dismissal  the  wagons  are  in  waiting  and 
take  the  children  to  their  homes  without  delav. 

The  location  of  routes  and  the  residences  of 
families  upon  them  should  be  given  careful  at- 
tention. Koutes  should  l»e  laid  out  so  as  to  min- 
imize travel.  After  the  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  short  time  a  regular  time  schedule  can  ^ 
he  arranged  for  each  route,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  i:now  the  exact  hour  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  wagon.  The  wagon  should  have 
a  seating  capacity  of  at  least  twenty  pupils.  It 
should  b(i  well  constnicted,  with  due  regard  ti* 
light  and  ventilation.  During  the  winter  season 
it  should  be  enclosed,  and  provided  with  lap-robes 
and  means  of  heating. 

The  contract  for  each  route  is  let  by  the  school 
board  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Tlie 
driver  should  lu;  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  work.  The  board 
should  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  a 
driver  for  the  wagon.  In  fact,  tlu^  driver  should 
be  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  in  his  association  with  the  pupils 
should  be  in  j)erfect  accord  with  the  teachings 
and  prece]>ts  of  the  school-room. 

Al)VAXTA<iKS    OF    TIIK    TRAXSroRTATIOX    SYSTEM. 


The  transportati(»n  of  pupils  has  many  advan- 
tages, both  to  the  i>u}>ils  and  patrons  of  the 
school.  It  is  concedi»d  that  this  method  of  trans- 
jKirting  the  puj)ils  is  conducive  to  the  physical 
and  moral  development  of  the  child.  With 
transportation  to  and  fron»  the  central  school 
there  are  no  wet  f(»et  and  clothing,  no  frozen 
toes  and  (infers,  and  the  children  aiv  much  bet- 
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y  o(  wUlrli  L-arrles  Iwenty. 


tiT  cared  for  wliilp  the  rojulr:  are  liad  and  in 
siorinj-  weather.  K.\]>i'rioiic«  doitiimst rates  t.liat 
in  tlie  consolidate! '  sditKils  there  is  ii  iniu-li 
smaller  [Mircentago  of  colds  and  sickness  among 
tho  iiiijiils  than  in  the  one-<]isirict  tfchool.  where 
the  iiupils  are  oliliged  U>  rf alk  t(i  ami  fmni  wlmol 
in  all  kinds  of  wealluT.  In  several  iJlaces  where 
tlie  jilan  has  been  in  0}ieratir)n  for  njiinv  years  ii 
lias  lnH'n  found  that  u  niori>  rugged  generation  is 
lircxlucod  by  i^eason  of  the  faer  that  llie  [ihysieul 
and  moral  <|nalitii's  an-  carefully  I'rewi-ved  and 
deveUijied.  This  in  itsi'lf  is  :i  s<'riouw  urgnnienl 
in  favor  of  this  I'lim  of  si^hool  iidmiiiistration. 

It  slionld  rds..  W  ..l.served  lli^.t  ill.-  moral  at- 
nios|ih('re  of  tlii'^wagon  is  clean  and  vigorous  a' 
nil  times,  tlins  .Ining  away  with  the  lighting  and 
vnlgar  language  wliich.  nnfurtiinatclv.  is  tun 
oftfu  ii  jiart  c.f  the  .'iiild  life  nn  tin-  wav  1..  and 
from  seiiool  under  the  old  i-laii.  \\\-  have  lung 
K-en  wr.ndering   liow  to   .-h.se   tlie  ga|.  hftvveeii 

the  schui.l  and  the  h. ■,     Through    this    gaji  , 

many  of  tlu'deiinnaliKing  in!liicMi;es  of  lifeenler*- 

lassiug  tu  and  frmii  seh<">l,  'it  is  helieved  thaV 
this  gap  can  he  closed  nmh-v  the  jilan  of  consoli- 
dation. becaiiHi>  the  intelh'ctual  and  moral  atnios- 
plierc  of  the  wagon  is  in  jiwfecf  line  with  that  ol 


the  schoi.l  and  the  home.  The  older  (uipils  Jearn 
to  pi'iitoct  and  assist  the  younger  ones,  and  the 
younger  ones  are  taught  to  respect  those  more 
advanced  in  Hge  and  acholarsliip.  Thus  the  finer 
ij^litiesof  theladyand  genttcnnin  are  developed 
early  in  the  child  life.  More  than  this,  a  friendly 
and  syinjiathetic  i-elation  is  devehi|)ed  between 
the  home  and  the  ecliool,  and  the  uiflnouce  of 
both  of  these  inisti  tut  ions  is  soliilified  and  made  u 
pocitive  fori'e  in  the  growing  life  of  the  child. 


Bv  ci.i 


oli.lati.i 


ti  all  tln!  children  of  a  large  tor- 
ritiniy.  usually  a  whole  township,  can  be  brought 
togei'her  iii  one  seliool  building,  thus  giving 
thciti  the  ben.-lit  of  a  graded  school  and  tlio  in- 
s)iiration  that  comes  from  nunil>ers.  In  niaiiy  of 
our  smaller  schouls  tht'  clastHts  range  fmm  two  to 
three  pupils.  I'niJer  such  conditions  it  is  im- 
],ossilile  for  the  teacher  to  create  or  maintain  en- 
thiisyism  and  inl.'tvsr.  'J'licre  is  no  incentive  for 
till'  pupils  to  H(lt  forth  llieir  li.-st  <'[r.irts.  In^cause, 
wUh  the.-niUjU  attendance,  the  work  is  necessarily 
tiresuiiie  ,ind  monotoncms.  Jn  a  c.iisolidated 
school,  hiiwever.  large  classes  thnioughly  graded 
uan  be  organi/e<l,  tliviR  e^AViw^  \t.vO>\\  ■Cwa'^owS..  siV 
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recitation  periods.  Ijetter  coursos  ot  study,  and 
better  teachere  will  give  better  and  larger  opiior- 
tunities  for  instruction.  Tliei-e  is  no  valid  reason 
why  we  sliould  not  give  the  pupils  of  tbe  rui-al 
communities  the  same  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  courses  of  study  and  instnu'tion  as  thosi>  on- 
joyed  by  the  pn)iiI»o[  the  larger  renters  ol  ikijih- 
lation.  The  consolidmion  of  schools  will  con- 
centrate the  community  wealth  in  one  good 
school,  thus  giving  to  tiie  i-oniinunity  larger  and 
better  educational  advantages. 

ADVANCED    WOKK    IMl'OSSiBLE    USDEB  TUE   OLD 


Under  the  old  system  the  pupils  finish  the 
common-school  course  at  from  fourteen  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  The  parents,  even  if  able 
to  incur  the  expense  of  Bending  their  children 
away  to  scliool.  ito  not,  in  many  cases,  think  it 
wise  at  this  age  t'>  release  the  children  from  pa- 
rental care,  and  from  the  restraining  and  helpful 
influences  of  home  life  It  thus  usually  hapi)ens 
that  for  a  year  or  two  the  boy  or  gtrl  is  either 
kept  from  school  altogether,  or,  if  continuing  in 
school,  undertakes  to  lake  up  some  of  the  higher 
branches  in  the  district  school.  But  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  teacher  iii  often  unable  to  give  i>ropor 
instruction  in  those  branches,  or,  if  able,  finds 
the  time  too  fully  occupied  in  giving  the  neces- 
eATV  instruction  iu  the  common  branches.     It  is 


an  eslal>lished  fact  that,  in  the  ungi-aded'countrj' 
school,  where  the  teacher  lias  all  classes  from 
the  A  B  U  u)>.  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  recita- 
tions, but  little  time  is  found  for  instruction  iu 
the  higher  branches.  Kor  these  reasons  the 
pupils  doing  advanced  work  tind  themselves 
])oorIy  accommodated,  and  their  interest  flags 
Then,  by  the  time  they  have  ivachod  an  age 
whim  the  ]»arents  an?  willing  to  allow  them  to 
leave  tlie  hunu',  they  have,  in  a  largo  majority  o( 
cases,  lost  intt'ii'st  in  school  work.  But  evea  if. 
at  tlie  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  they 
conc)u<le  to  begin  school  work  again,  they  find 
that  they  have,  in  some  meajjure.  lost  the  habit 
of  study  which  they  once  had,  and  that  they  have 
two.  and  in  many  cases  three,  years  of  prepara- 
tory work  ahead  of  thein  N^fore  they  can  take 
up  the  college  cours«^  This  means  six  or  seven 
years  of  school  life  away  from  home  before  a 
college  coui-se  can  be  completed.  Many  become 
discoui'ugod,  and  thus  fail  to  secure  a  higher 
education.  And  when  we  reflect  that  fully  40 
per  cent,  of  our  school  pojiulatiou  is  found  in 
the  rural  si-hools,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
supreme  im)>ortance. 

WHV   SOT   HAVE   COCSTRY    HIOU   SCHOOLS? 

jVn  educational  system  that  takes  tho  child 
away  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  home  dur- 
ing the  fonnative  period  of  life  ought  to  be  im 
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provitd.  Tti«  city  high  scliool  gives  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  Beuui'e  a  good  education  right  at 
lionie.  "Why  should  not  the  boys  and  girls  upon 
the  farm  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ?  The  con- 
aolidntion  of  schools  will  equalize  educational  con- 
ditions. It  will  bring  high-school  privileges  to 
the  rural  communities.  It  will  bring  to  the  farm 
what  the  boy  goes  to  the  city  to  get.  It  will 
bring  the  best  hlessing  of  the  city  to  the  country 
eciiool.  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  children 
to  stay  at  home  until  they  have  attained  that  age 
when  the  fibers  of  character  are  strong,  convic- 
tions .mature,  and  habits  firmly  fixed.  Under 
such  conditions  parents  will  not  hesitate  to  send 
them  out  into  the  worhl.  I'hese  young  people 
from  the  rural  comiimnities,  with  a  good  educa- 
tion and  good  habits,  will  not  Ims  so  easily  tempted 
by  the  glitter  and  glamour  and  hollowucss  of  city 
life.  With  high  ideals,  and  a  body  clean  and 
strong  from  nature's  ch()iceat  influences,  they  will 
take  their  placirs  as  cimswrvativc  and  useful  mem- 
bers in  the  liouoi-able  pursuits  of  active  life.  If 
the  consolidation  of  schools  will  bring  these 
larger  opportunities  to  the  farm,  thus  enabling 
ns  to  rear  a  generation  of  men  and  women  free 
from  the  enticing  and  degrading  influences  of 
the  large  citii-s.  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worthy  of 
our  earnest  support  and  cooperation. 

AN    INCENTIVE   TO   TEACHERS. 

Consolidation  of  schools  wilt  give  us  better  pre- 
l>ared  and  better  [laid  teachers.  Under  present 
conditions  tliert;  is  no  inducement  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  toacliing  in  the  rural  communities 
with  only  the  prosi>ect  of  being  able  to  earn  $25 


or  (30  per  month  for  a  few 
months  of  the  year.  If  we 
hope  to  secure  good  teachers, 
we  must  build  good  schools. 
The  teacher  does  not  rise 
above  the  requirements  tit 
the  school.  The  better  the 
pay,  the  better  the  service. 
The  better  the  position,  the 
greater  the  inducement  on 
the  ]>art  of  tlio  teacher  to 
prepare  thoroughly  for  it. 
Hy  building  up  strong  graded 
schools  in  rural  communities 
we  create  a.condition  which 
will  require  those  who  expect 
to  teach  to  make  thorough 
preparation  in  the  way  of 
high  school,  normal,  and  uni- 
versity training.  I  have  such 
an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
consolidation  movement  that 
I  believe  it  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  make  teaching  a  profes- 
sion. 

AN   OBJE^-LESSON   IN    KAKSAB, 

The  consolidated  school  at  Lorraine,  in  Ells- 
worth County,  Kan.,  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1 806.  It  is  composed  of  the  territory  of  what 
was  fonnerly  four  country  school  districts.  They 
now  have  a  graded  and  high  school  employing 
four  teachers.  The  school  started  with  three 
teachers,  but  last  year  a  two-year  high-school 
course  was  added,  thus  making  an  additional 
teacher  necessary.  As  in  every  other  place 
where  the  plan  has  been  tried,  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  is  much  larger  than  before,  being 
almost  one-half  greater  than  under  the  old  plan. 
This  increased  attendance  in  school  and  greater 
length  of  term  are  of  great  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  pupils  attending  school. 

A  very  positive  endorsement  of  this  move- 
ment in  Kansas  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
Ellsworth  County  the  adjoining  districts  are 
anxious  to  join  tiie  Lorraine  district,  and  some 
of  the  patrons  are  sending  their  children  to  the 
consolidated  school,  paying  their  own  transpor- 
tation charges  and  tuition.  The  people  of  Iior- 
raino  are  more  than  satisfied,  and  would  not 
think  of  going  back  to  the  old  plan. 

ENRICnUENT  OP   SOCIAL    LIFE. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  consolidation  of 
schools  will  come  a  larger  social  life  for  the  peo- 
ple of  rural  communities.  A  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  and  culture  will  also  be  dait^s.-'siA.- 
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libmrirm,  If^ctnrf;  c(,un*%  awl  enu^rtainrnenu  of 
high  t',\itin%iiU*T.  'Dm  m'Af^h}f<tr\itjiA  feadH  will 
}m  brokiffj  down,  and  a  UniUnpc  of  holpfulnem 
and  goofl  will  will  hi?  croAUul  irjHU^ad.  Thih  on- 
richrn(?nt  and  pntfajrvatirin  of  our  rural  life  is 
ono  of  Um;  irnportiint  profiK;mH  of  our  tirno.  In 
tho  d'^K '*'-<'  i"  which  w*j  <;nlarf((;  th*?  opportuni- 


ties for  education  among  the  great  mmeees  of  t« 
pc^iplo.  in  the  same  degree  do  we  add  to  ibe  in- 
terest of  higher  e^Iucation  and  to  the  pemta- 
nency  of  our  social  institutions.  By  this  anion 
of  educational  forces  we  also  raise  the  standard 
of  scholarshifi  and  give  encouragement  to  coltim 
and  hfarnin^  along  hroad  lines  of  usefulnesBu 


II.  NOTKH  ON  TIIK  BASIS  AND  PROGKKSS  OF  THE  MOVEMEXT  IN 

MANY  STATES. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.   SHAW. 


I'^UVa  advantiigoH  of  tho  consoliduticin  plan 
HH  appjif'd  to  rural  hcIiooIh  an*  rh^arjy  Wit 
forth  in  tJH*  pn^r^^ding  artirlo  hy  Supcjrin- 
tf)n<h*iit  NnlHon,  of  KanHiiH.  From  the  educa- 
tionint'H  point  of  vi<*w,  thrrc  can  he  no  douht 
that,  in  many  itiHtiitici'H,  tlio  conH()li<lati(m  of 
country  Hchool  diHtririH  han  rcHultcd  in  a  marked 
improvcni(*nt  of  conditionH  ;  it  Iihh  tna<ln  poH. 
Bi]>ln  thi^  cmploynirnt  of  brtttT  tfaclicTH,  has 
Htimulat(Ml  Hchool  atti^idancr,  has  srcurt'd  mon; 
thorough  HUpcrint^'udencc,  Iuvh  (^iiahlcd  teach<M'H 
to  claHKify  thi^r  pupiJH  moro  satisfactorily,  and 
lias  hui  to  tht«  ])roviding  of  advanced  courses 
anti  Icngthcnctl  terms  of  instruction.  The  testi- 
mony of  (ulucational  t^xperis  is  well-nigh  unani- 
mous on  these  iMtints  ;  and  at  teachers'  con- 
f«»n»n<'es,  where  tlu*  nuitter  is  discussed,  it  is 
Hitid  that  (thjections  to  the  plan  are  seldom 
raistui.  Slate  and  county  superint<'ndents  of 
Bchools,  from  Maine  t<>  Florida,  have  long  been 
0(mvinc«>d  that  the  consolidation  of  small  and 
weak  districts  must,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  1h^ 
tlie  first  step  in  the  actual  strengthening  of  the 
Rchool  systems  of  Stati'  or  county.  Not.»  per- 
hajw.  in  every  State,  hut,  certiiinly,  in  most  of 
tlie  old«'r  rommon wealths,  it  is  at  last  realized 
tliat  there  are  too  many  ]H>orly  at  tended,  in- 
t»flicii»nt  schools  in  the  ci»untrv  districts. 

The  school  superintendents.  State  and  county, 
wen*  the  lii*st  to  grasp  the  essential  facts  of  this 
situation.  In  tin*  jM^rformance  of  their  duties 
they  w«M*e  brought  face  to  fac«»  with  conditions 
that  coulii  not  he  ignored.  They  saw,  better 
than  tlio  tax  layers  tluMuselves,  how  iH>or  a  n»- 
turn  the  niral  tax  layers  wen*  glutting  for  school 
tuxt^  whicli,  in  the  aggregate,  mounted  u]>  to 
vast  suma  of  money — ex^HMiditures  that  have 
long  Uvn  the  biuist  of  tliis  land  of  the  fri»o 
achinU  and  Uio  onvy  of  loss  progn^ssive  ^n^oples. 


TIIK    KOONOMIO   WASTE   OF   THE 

SCIIlH>l.llOl'SK." 


LITTLE    REn 


That  those  gn»at  puMio  funds  have  suffered 
grievously  fnnn  waste  and  misapplication  may 


easily  Ixj  shown.     Go  to  the  middle  West,  and 
single  out  the  prosj^erous,  well-peopled  State  of 
Wisconsin.    The  story  told  by  the  school  statisticB 
of  that  thriving  State   almost   passes    belief — 
3HJ,8;j;{  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  and  village 
schools,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  only 
170,913,  or  r)6.7  per  cent.  !     Xow%  how  does  this 
concern  the  taxpayer  ?    It  means  that,  while  the 
Im;o])1o  of  Wisconsin  paid  out  for  the   mainte- 
nance of  these  schools  during  the  year  1901  the 
sum  of  13,669,088.77,  only  56.7  per  cent,  of  this 
(expenditure  was  utilized,  simply  because    43.3 
lH>r  cent,  of  the  school  children  failed  to   avail 
themselves  of  the  school  privileges   that   were 
provid(^d.      As  Superintendent   Harvey  points 
out  in  a  bulhitin  rt»cently  issued  from  his  office, 
tlu»r(^  was  an  actual  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  Wis- 
c^onsin  from  this  cause,  in  1901,  of  $1,588,715.41, 
this   being  the  amount  paid  out  for  teachers' 
wages,  fu(»l,  and  supplies  to  provide  school  fa- 
cilities for  pupils  who  were  not  at  school.    From 
otlior  Stat(»s  come  similar  reports.     In    5*^orth 
Dakota,  on  an  enrollment  of  77,686,  there  i;^'a8 
an  average  daily  attendance  last  year  of  43,560. 
The  year's  exiHMulitures  for  common-school  pur- 
|H)ses  exceedtnl  $1,500,000,  and  the  superintend- 
i»nt   of  public  instruction   estimates   the  waste 
from  non-attendance  at  over  $600,000 — no  small 
item  comimnHi  with  the  annual  budget  of  a  small 
and  sparsely-settled  State  like  North  Dakota. 

In  the  pri»w»nce  of  such  facts  as  these,  the 
tax-paying  citiztMi  must  l>e  made  to  see  that  there 
is  a  certain  failure  of  adjustment  between  the 
ci>mmonschool  administrative  svstem,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  fnmi  a  former  generation,  and 
the  condiiii»ns  of  modern  life.  At  any  rate,  this 
is  obviously  true  :  To  an  increasing  extent  the 
money  that  is  s]vnt  for  public  schools,  ontside 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  and  villages,  is  in- 
etTectively  siKMit,  if  nnt  actually  misapplied.  Un- 
der the  pn^sent  systiMU.  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  to  maintain  nearlv  a  thousand  district  schools 
having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  len 
pupils  each.     Leaving  out  of  considexatioiip  for 
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the  time  being,  the  enonnouB  waste  of  pedagog- 
ical effort  that  this  state  of  affairs  involves^  we 
are  led  to  ask  whether  ten  thousand  pupils  might 
not  be  more  economically  cared  for  in  five  hun- 
dred or  in  four  hundred  schools  than  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  whether  the  better  wages  that  could 
then  be  paid  to  the  smaller  number  of  teachers 
would  not,  presumably,  3rield  immediate  returns 
in  the  form  of  better  teaching.  The  maintenance 
funds  of  our  school  systems  are  large  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  educational  experts  tell  us  that 
enough  money  is  spent  each  year  to  provide 
evei^  boy  and  girl,  in  city  and  country,  with 
good  school  advantages ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  still  without 
such  advantages.  The  ten-pupil  district  school, 
taught  by  an  inexperienced  girl  whp  receives,  on 
an  average,  a  monthly  stipend  of  from  $20  to 
$25,  is  not  an  institution  fitted  to  start  the 
American  youth  on  the  road  to  successful  achieve- 
ment, much  less  to  inspire  a  love  of  learning. 
It  does  not  and  can  not  do  for  its  constituency 
what  Horace  Mann  and  a  long  line  of  apostles  of 
the  American  free  school  have  proclaimed  as  its 
function  in  our  social  order. 

HOW   WISCONSIN   IS   SOLVING  THE  PBOBLEM. 

When  any  State  makes  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery that  it  has  a  thousand  such  schools  within 
its  borders,  it  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  and  for  the  substi- 
tution of  something  better.  The  school  officials 
and  people  of  Wisconsin  are  taking  this  course. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has 
issued  a  special  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  con- 
solidation of  districts,  and  is  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  local  authorities.  In  several  counties 
districts  have  already  been  consolidated,  and 
provision  made  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
at  public  expense.  In  every  case  an  actual 
money  saving  has  been  effected,  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  has  been  changed  decidedly 
for  the  better.  In  the  village  of  Cedar  Falls, 
Dunn  County,  a  three-department  school  has 
been  maintained  for  some  vears  ;  three  and  one- 
half  miles  away  there  was  another  school,  main- 
tained by  the  same  district, — and  accommodating 
about  eighteen  pupils, — at  a  cost  of  $350  a  year ; 
these  pupils  are  now  transported  to  the  village 
school  at  a  cost  of  $200  a  year,  and  the  increased 
attendance  admits  the  village  school  to  the  list 
of  graded  schools  of  the  first  class  (heretofore 
it  has  been  but  a  second-class  school).  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  new  arrangement  saves  about 
$150  a  year  to  the  district,  in  addition  to  $300 
of  State  aid.  Th(i  wagon  used  for  transporting 
the  chUdreD  costs  the  district  $22  2-9  a  month. 


In  this  instance  both  schools  were  maintained 
by  the  same  district  before  consolidation,  but 
the  laws  of  Wisconsin  now  permit  the  uniting; 
of  two  or  more  districts  in  three  different  ways  : 
(1)  By  the  suspension  of  school  in  one  or  more* 
districts  and  the  payment  of  pupils'  tuition  in. 
another  school ;  (2)  By  consolidation  througfai 
the  action  of  tiie  town  board  of  supervisors ; 
and  (3^ — under  the  township  system)  By  action 
of  the  town  board  of  school  directors.  Both 
district  and  town  boards  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  puolic 
expense.  In  the  northern  and  newer  counties, 
where  schools  have  been  organized  under  the 
township  system,  the  union  of  sub-districts  in 
several  instances  has  resulted  in  large,  well- 
attended,  and  well-graded  schools. 

THE  ^<  OHIO  PLAN  ''  OF  CENTRALIZATION. 

In  Ohio,  the  schools,  of  thirty  three  townships 
are  now  fully  centralized,  and  there  is  a  partial 
centralization  in  150  others,  under  a  general  law 
which  permits  the  people  of  any  township  at  the 
annual  town  election  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to 
abandon  the  small  district  schools  and  transport 
the  children  at  public  expense  to  a  central  school. 
This  township  centralization  of  schools  began  at 
Kingsville.  Ashtabula  County,  in  1894.  Five 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  Kingsville  school, 
and  to  it  are  brought  all  the  children  of  the 
township  (an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles), 
with  the  exception  of  two  districts.  Four 
wagons  are  required,  at  a  total  cost  of  $97  a 
month,  for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  year. 
There  is  an  actual  saving  to  the  tow  u  ship  under 
this  plan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  marked 
gain  in  attendance  and  in  school  efficiency.  In 
Madison  Township,  Lake  County,  the  superin- 
tendent reports  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil — 
on  the  basis  of  total  enrollment, — as  reduced 
from  $16  to  $10.48  ;  and — on  the  basis  of  daily 
attendance, — ^from  $26.66  to  $16.07.  The  total 
expense,  however,  is  about  the  same  as  under 
the  old  plan,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  school  attendance  has  been  increased 
from  217  to  300  pupils  since  consolidation  was 
effected. 

The  experience  of  two  Ohio  townships,  in 
particular,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  school 
officers  in  other  States,  chiefly  because  both 
townships  afford  first-class  examples  of  school 
centralization  in  a  purely  rural  environment. 
Gustavus  Township,  Trumbull  County,  maintains 
a  four-room  school,  with  a  principal  and  three 
assistants.  Nine  wagons  are  employed^  wKvsfei. 
call  at  every  f armfcLOVj^fc  \».  ^<^  \s3.Na\N!SK^j5^  -9^^^85«k 
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goes  no  farlher  tlian  to  permit  the  orKftnizfttion  6f 
central  high  scliools  in  townships  in  which  there 
are  not  already  existinR  village  or  graded  schools ; 
but  no  provision  is  made  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  to  the  pchools.  In  the  L'pjier  Peninsula, 
however,  some  srhool  districts  have  taken  up  the 
matter  of  transportation,  without  any  special 
sanction  of  Statt-  law.  and  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  experiment  In  Iowa,  the 
Buffalo  Center  plan  of  centralization  has  lieen  in 
operation  for  the  past  five  years ;  this  is  essen- 
tially the  Ohio  system.  The  attitude  t>f  Kansas 
on  this  subject  is  well  set  forth  in  .Superintendent 
Nelson's  article  ;  Nebraska  also  is  alive  to  the 
importance  of  consolidation  as  a  first  step  toward 
the  l>etterment  of  her  country  schools.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Minnesota  and  the  two 
D&kotas. 


A.M.,  and  to  leave  for  home  at  :!:4r)  p.m.  The 
coat  of  this  transportation  averages  %\:ij  a  day 
for  each  wagon,  the  longest  rc>ute  traversed  be- 
ing four  and  three- fourths  miles  in  length.  In 
the  adjacent  township  of  Greene  the  same  policy 
of  centralization  was  adopted,  and  bonds  were 
voted  for  a  #fi.0O0  eight-room  brick  school 
building,  heated  by  steam  and  provided  with 
every  modem  convenience — this  in  the  center  of 
twenty-five  s(iuare  miles  of  farming  country,  re- 
mote from  village  or  railroad.  This  township, 
like  its  neighbor,  reports  signal  gains  in  attend- 
ance under  the  new  plan. 


The  Ohio  township  plan 
has  not  been  adopted  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  other 
States,  in  its  complete  form, 
but  in  Indiaua  the  idea  of 
collecting  country  school 
pupils  in  larger  groups  has 
taken  a  firm  lodgment; 
many  districts  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  State 
superintendent  reports  that 
2,599  children  are  now  trans- 
ported regularly  to  and  from 
school  in  181  wagons.  Il- 
linois is  still  without  a  law 
permitting  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  ;  butSnperin- 
tendentBayliss  strongly  ad- 
vocates the  union  of  weak 
diatricts  Wtniake  strong  ones, 
^b  e  re  ver  practicable.  In 
'^tigmn  legislation,  as  yet, 


THE    UOVEMEN'T    IN    -VEW    ENGLAsn. 

The  older  j?tates  of  the  East,  whose  rural 
population  has  been  drained  by  the  Western 
migration,  have  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
some  sort  of  rwon  struct  ion  of  the  district- school 
system  of  half  a  century  ago.  Massachusetts 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  tbe  conveyance  of 
pupils  at  public  expense  as  early  as  1869.  In 
1874,  the  town  of  (Juincy  took  action  under  this 
law,  closing  two  schools  and  transporting  the 
children  to  other  schools.  Since  that  time  tbe 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  especially  in  tbe 
■■  abandoned -farm  "   R'gions   of   the    State,    has 
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gone  on  apace,  and  in  1901  the  sum  of  tl^'iTTS 
was  expended  for  transportation.  Of  nearly 
two  hundred  towns  which  recently  answered  in- 
quirieB  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
60  per  cent,  repoited  the  coat,  under  consolida- 
tion, as  less  than  Before,  but  the  reeults  as  bet- 
ter ;  15  per  cent.,  the  cost  as  the  same,  but  re- 
sult* better  ;  S  per  cent,,  cost  more,  but  results 
better ;  8  per  cent.,  cost  more,  but  results 
not  stated  ;  and  8  per  cent,,  cost  less,  but  re- 
sults not  stated.  The  other  New  England  States 
are  working  along  the  same  lines,  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

BKCOt'RAOlXO    FBOOBESS   IN   THB   SOUTH. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
rural  scliool  consolidation  and  improvement  have 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  past  in  the 
part  of  the  country  that  has  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  the  least  progressive  in  educational 
matters.  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  conditions  are  quite  different  in 
every  way  from  those  prevailing  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  West,  where  the  school- 
consolidation  movement  has  attained  its  greatest 
impetus.  Yet  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
each  of  these  States  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better 
to  transport  a  dozen  children  four  or  five  miles 
to  a  central  school  than  to  employ  a  teacher  and 
provide  a  schoolhouse  for  these  children  near 
their  own  homes.  The  State 
school  coiiiiiiiMaioner  of 
Georgia  has  asked  the  Leg- 
islature to  confer  upon  the 
county  boards  of  education 
the  authority  to  consolidate 
the  weak  and  inefiicient 
schools  of  a  number  of' 
sparsely  -  settled  communi- 
ties into  one  strong  central 
school  whenever,  in  their 
judgment,  such  consolida- 
tion is  deemed  wise  and 
proper.  In  North  Ciirolina 
Uie  nutnl>er  of  scIhk)!  dis- 
trict 


been  introduced,  the  wagons  are  owned  by  the 
counties.  Drivers  and  teams  are  hired  by  con- 
tract let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

A  conference  of  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners of  Georgia,  held  at  Athens  in  September 
last,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
school  consolidation  and  transportation  of  pu- 
pils. In  the  course  of  this  discussion  Superin- 
tendent Smith,  of  Greene  County,  stated  that,  in 
his  county,  three  schools  had  been  consolidated 
with  great  success.  Wagon  frames  and  horses 
were  purchased  by  the  county,  and  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
school  at  five  cents  per  head  per  day.  Previous 
to  consolidation  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
schools  was  IT^-  cents  per  pupil  per  day;  the 
cost  now,  including  that  of  carrying  the  chil- 
dren, is  124  cents  per  day.  This  testimony  was 
followed  by  a  statement  of  Superintendent 
Rogers,  of  Washington  County,  giving  the  his- 
tory of  a  school  which  four  years  ago  had 
twenty  pupils  and  paid  the  teacher  a  salary  of 
(30  a  month,  and  to-day  has  one  hundred  pupils, 
with  one  teacher  at  |90  a  month,  a  second  at 
(i70,  and  a  third  at  %'Afi,  the  school  being  care- 
fully graded.  Twenty-six  of  these  pupils  are 
transported,  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of  J5  per 
term  for  each  pupil.  All  this  was  brought  about 
by  abolishing  two  little  schools  and  transporting 
the  pupils  who  could  not,  otherwise,  reach  the 
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latrlct  Is  abont  ten  miles  lonn  by  seven  wide.  It  comprises  nine  wblte  sohoola 
Iwr)  coloreil  schools.  The  two  colored  schools  are  to  be  united,  and  Out,  ^xa, 
;e  schools  will  be  merged  in  a  Ui^  model  la4>m't^\»\«;\l!»J.,•;w^'^,■nN^-*^!«>•!*^^ 
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sclioolbouse.  Tlie  increased  interest  that  this 
school  has  aroused  lias  caused  the  people  will- 
ingly to  raise  the  money  that  it  takes  to  maintain 
a  well-graded  school.  Superintendent  Rogers 
also  reported  that  in  many  instances,  by  the  use 
of  wagons,  chihlren  were  reached  who  lived 
near  the  swamps  and  the  river,  and  who  would 
not,  otherwise,  have  l)een  able  to  attend  any 
school.  In  that  county,  whenever  it  is  possible 
so  to  do,  one  of  the  older  pupils  is  employed  to 
act  as  driver,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  a  good 
policy,  because  the  driver  is  brought  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  tlio  teachers. 

All  the  superintendents  who  had  had  experi- 
ence with  consolidation  agreed  that  the  attend- 
ance was  la!>.^ely  increased  as  a  result  of  the  bet- 
ter facilitii'S  afforded  by  central  schools  ;  and,  in 
one  instance,  it  was  stated  that  land  near  the 
central  school  whicli  formerly  could  be  bought 
for  f8  an  acre  has  recently  sold  for  $100.  It 
was  also  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  Georgia  in  favor  of  schools  where  more  than 
one  teacher  is  employed.  *'They  are  finding  out 
that  work  done  in  schools  where  two  or  three 
teachers  are  employed  is  much  better  than  the 
work  done  in  schools  where  there  is  only  one 
teacher.  Two  teachers  can  teach  eighty  pupils  bet- 
ter than  one  teacher  can  toach  twenty-five." 
State  School  Commissioner  Glenn,  of  Georgia, 
gives  it  as  bis  judgment  that  this  movement  will 
go  forward  rapidly  in  the  State,  until  all  of  the 
weak,  ungraded  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
will  be  consolidated  into  strong,  well-graded  cen- 
tral schools. 

State  Superintendent  Joyner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  recently  issued  a  special  bulletin  on  the 
subject  of  consolidation  of  districts.  As  an  ob- 
ject-lesson in  his  State,  Superintendent  Joyner 
cites  Durham  County,  where  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts has  been  reduced  from  65  to  49,  and  still 
niore  than  nine-tenths  of  the  children  are  within 
less  than  two  miles  of  the  school,  and  less  than 
one  hundred  of  them  are  as  far  as  three  miles 
from  the  school,  while  many  improved  school- 
houses  have  been  built  in  tin*  county.  In  many 
other  counties  of  the  State,  where  districts  have 
been  consolidated,  funds  have  been  raised  by 
private  subscription  for  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  and  citizens  are  apparently  ready  and 
willing  to  go  to  this  expense  if  assured  of  better 
instruction  and  equipment  in  the  central  schools. 

AN    OBJECT-LESSON    IN    TENNESSEE. 

One  of  the  school  districts  of  Knox  County, 
Tenn., — the  countv  in  which  Knoxville  is  sit- 
uated, — ^is  now  attracting  much  attention  as 
the  seat  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  model  rural- 
industrial  school  in   which  instruction   will  be 


given  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  manual 
ing.  The  people  of  this  district — the  tenth- 
intelligent  citizens,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  As 
schools  now  in  operation  in  their  distziot^  of 
which  there  are  nine  for  white  pupils  and  fevo 
for  colored.  The  census  of  1900  showed  tlllA 
there  were  in  the  district  803  whites  of  aohool 
age,  and  124  colored.  The  average  compenM- 
tion  for  teachers  has  been  $32  a  month.  TIm 
people  of  the  district  have  now  determined  to 
unite  the  nine  white  schools  in  one  efficient  md- 
tral  school,  and  for  this  purpose  have  Ftiaed 
about  $5,000.  The  General  Education  Boaid 
will  cooperate  with  the  citizens  in  buildinf^  np 
their  model  industrial  school,  in  which  will  be 
taught  elementary  forms  of  manual  training — 
knife  work,  carpentering,  scientific  cooking, 
ing,  elementary  agriculture,  horticulture, 
culture,  and  the  like.  Ten  acres  of  land  will  be 
secured  as  a  school  site,  and  this  will  be  added 
to,  if  necessary.  It  is  intended  that  this  school 
shall  be  a  growth,  and  probably  at  least  fofOl 
years  will  be  required  for  its  completion,  ^le 
progress  of  this  model  school  will  be  watched 
witli  great  interest,  especially  in  Tennessee  and 
the  Soutli,  and  will  no  doubt  provide  a  stimul'is 
to  like  undertakings  in  other  sections. 

SUCCESS    UNDER    DIVERSITY    OF   CONDITIONS. 

Tliese  notes  on  the  school-consolidation  move- 
ment, north  and  south,  show  that  the  scheme 
has  been  found  practicable,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, under  widelv  diverse  conditions.  The 
svstems  under  which  school  funds  are  raised 
and  expended  differ  greatly  in  the  different 
States  ;  but  we  have  seen  that,  whatever  the 
system  may  be.  a  way  has  been  found  to  bring 
about  the  merging  of  feeble  schools  in  strong 
ones,  to  the  satisfaction  of  patrons,  and  that 
this  has  been  acconiplislied  with  seemingly 
equal  facility  in  district,  township,  and  county 
systems.  No  scheme  of  consolidation  or  cen- 
tralization can  l>e  devised  that  can  be  applied 
with  equal  success  to  every  locality.  The  local 
situation  must  be  considered  in  each  separate 
case.  Because  the  i)eople  of  Ohio  have  suc- 
ceeded ill  centralizing  their  schools  under  the 
toWnship  plan,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
people  of  (Jeorgia  can  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  precisely  the  same  way,  working  under 
their  county  system.  For  some  communities 
that  have  not  yet  adopted  any  plan  of  action, 
Ohio's  methods  may  seem  practicable  ;  for  others^ 
particularly  in  the  South,  the  experience  of 
Georgia  may  have  far  more  useful  lessons.  No 
advocate  of  consolidation,  so  far  as  we  know, 
believes  that  identically  the  same  scheme  can  be 
employed  in  all  the  States. 
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BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD. 


IT  18  something  of  a  alux'k  to  tlio  average 
Nortliorn  traveler,  accuBtomed  as  he  is  to 
thinkiiig  of  tlie  Soutliurn  States  as  long-settled 
communities,  to  leurn  that  there  are  large 
stretches  of  territory  which  have  never  been 
thoroughly  cultivated.  In  Alabama,  for?  in- 
stance, there  is  a  hill  country  thirty-five  miles 
from  Tuskegee,  aud  not  much  farther  from 
Montgomery,  where  many  of  the  trees  found  by 
the  earliest  white  settlers  are  still  standing. 
Within  its  boimdariea  there  are  acres  upon 
acres  which  liavo  never  known  the  plow  or  tho 
harrow.  Its  cabins  are  widely  scattered,  its 
settlenientB  generally  mere  croasroad  liainlet*. 
Since  the  Oherokees  gave  it  up  to  the  white 
man,  whose  business  agent  was  Alexander  Mc- 
Gillivray,  a  skilled  negotiator  employea  by 
President  Washingtoii  Hiid  his  firet  Secretary  of 
War.  Kniix,  it  h&n  never  known  war  of  its  own 
observation,  nut  even  when  its  young  men  rode 
aw^y  to  d(m   the  gray  bi'yond  the   mountains. 


Unlike  many  other  portions  of  the  South,  It  naa 
more  fields  which  are  annually  whitened  by  the 
cotton  plant  than  it  did  in  the  days  when  the 
South's  greatest  industry  had  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  its  corner  stone. 

Without  railroads,  or  even  stage  lines,  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  the  outer  world, 
whites  and  negroes  live  here  side  by  side,  seek* 
ing  each  year  to  clear  more  and  more  fields  of 
their  ancient  timber,  and  to  send  more  and 
more  bags  of  cotton  to  the  marts  of  Wetumpka 
and  Tallahassee,  Their  mutual  relaticms  have 
been  much  of  those  of  the  ordinary  Southern 
rural  districts.  There  are  g()od  negroes  and 
bad  negroes,  good  whites  and  bad  whites,  and 
of  tho  good  negroes  a  large  number  are  earnest, 
hard-working  men,  who  have  the  respect  and 
liking  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  who  are 
showing  in  more  ways  than  one  their  desire  to 
progress  and  to  uijUiti  X.'wewisAN  tfls,    %C^  -tois(^» 
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censue-takor  finds  tlie  pnuineniting  of  the  odu- 
catiODal  facilities  (if  tlio  district  uudi'v  ctmsider- 
ation  an  extremdy  easy  undcrtjikinK.  Tho  fa- 
miliar low,  woodi'd  ai-luHiilioiise  is  fj(;n<^rally  in 
ill  repair,  and  oftcu  ri'inoti!  from  Hnv  ijthi;r 
building.  In  tliis  wliilu  or  l.lu.-k  school  tho 
teacher  has  ft  Ktnijrglint;  jitti'iidiiiu-<^  for  only 
three  months  in  thi'  y<;ar,  wliilt;  he  "Imarda 
around  "  among  the  jmri'nts  of  his  sclmhirs,  a 
custom  as  well  known  south  us  mirth  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  lin<'. 

But  there  is  one  placid  iu  this  hill  country 
where  the  last  (.-ensus- taker  niust  liiivi;  received 


will  say.  Yos  ami  no.  Tliat  .Mr.  Jl.H.kor  T. 
Waslii niton's  inllueiice  has  jionetratod  to  K<)wa- 
liga  go<'s  without  wiving.  WJiorever  there  are 
intelligent  negroes  thei-e  will  be  found  some 
knowledge  (>{  J[r.  Watihington's  teaehings  and 
ideals,  ilr.  Wanhingtoii,  too,  was  for  pome  time 
trustee  of  the  Kowaliga  institute,  as  this  strug- 
gling school  is  called.  But  it  owes  Ha  inception 
and  devehijinient  to  a  father  and  hia  son.  Tlie 
former  is  John  J.  Bonf:on,  born  a  slave,  who  by 
liis  own  efforts  has  eonie  ■■  up  fmm  slavery" 
until    he  is  to-dav  tin;  most  influential  colored 


somctliing  of  a  shock.  Tnsteail  of  n  nne-rootn 
log  cabin  lie  found,  at  a  place  ealh^d  Kowaliga, 
a  welk'onstnietiil  frame  building  of  three  sio. 
ries.  with  several  ueiit  wliite  outhuildings,  all 
plainly  devotwl  to  the  teiidung  of  the  young. 
But  his  suqirise  must  Iiavi'  been  still  greater 
wji.^n  he  dis.'nvered  that  lhi.-<  was  a  s.Oiool  for 
colored  chihlien,  and  ii^t  om-  for  the  olTspring 
of  til.'  whi[.-s  oC  the  neighl>or!io.id.     Not  only 

did  be  iilld  id  this  Utile  enhinv  betw.-eu  OU.' 
hundred  an.l  (ilTv  and  two  hiindrr.d  children 
under  iM^=tni.-tion'  by  MX  lea.'heis.  nearly  all 
college  graduates,  but  he  wai?  infuruied  (hat  (he 
school  umlertakes  to  board  a  dozen  ]iu]iil.s  of 
each  sex,  that  they  may  <-oii,e  directly  un.|<-r  tli<^ 
influence  of  the  liMchers.  and  tliat  the  giils  may 
l)e  trained  in  housework  and  the  rudinienls  of 
domestic  scii'nce.  On  im]uiry  he  was  inforiried 
that  the  institution  not  only  aims  to  give  its 
pupils  a  good  common-scho.il  education,  but  to 
train  them  to  use  their  hands  in  the  worksho]) 
and  in  the  (iehis,  for  whicli  pur|ioae  it  gives 
limited  instruction  in  manual  training  and 
p]futy  uf  exjH'rience  in  tilling  the  laud.  __ 
-Doubtless  a  branch  of  Tuekt'goe,"  thi 
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man  in  his  county,  and  one  who  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  hia  white  neighbors.  He  has 
not  only  acquired  by  ceaseless  industry  the  acres 
which  be  bel]>ed  to  till  for  his  old  master  when 
in  bondage,  but  lias  added  to  them,  lias  built 
himself  an  excellent  house  and  a  sawmill,  and 
baa  become  known  throughout  his  county  as  the 
foremost  of  bis  race.  It  is  but  natural  that  a 
man  of  this  type  should  give  his  children  tlie 
best  possible  education  he  could  alTord.  But  he 
has  done  more  than  that, — he  has  instilled  into 
bis  children  an  intense  desire  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  their  race  in  the  country  round  about 
their  home.  To  "William  E.  Benson,  bis  son, 
who  is  guided  by  this  fine  altruistic  spirit,  is 
largely  due  the  existence  of  the  Kowaliga  Insti- 
tute. In  its  growth  he  finds  abundant  reward 
for  bis  unselfish  labors. 

Returning,  in  1896,  from  his  coHege  course, 
William  E.  Benson  succeeded  in  arousing  seventy 
farmers  of  the  Kowaliga  neighborhood  to  a  reali- 
sation of  the  educational  needs  of  the  community, 
and  these  poor,  hard-working  tillers  of  the  soil 
gave  freely  of  tlieir  limited  means  and  time 
toward  the  school's  first  building,  called  Patron's 
Hall.  They  cut  down  the  trees  given  them  by 
an  interested  whit«  neighbor  and  carted  tbem  to 
the  senior  Benson's  mill,  where  they  were  trans- 
formed  into  boards  and  sbingtes,  for  Kowaliga 
has  been  no  fon'tgn  growth  grafted  upon  Ihe 
community,  but  was  conciiived  and  created  by 
its  founders  without  white  inspiration  or  aid 
until  it  was  well  under  way.  While  their  fathers 
toiled  on  the  building  some  of  the  farm  boys 


formed  a  glee  club  and  fairly  sang  $300  into  the 
Bchoora  treasury.  Then  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  became  interested  in  thia  plucky 
effort  to  let  the  light  of  education  shine  into  the 
darkness  of  one  of  the  most  ignorant  communi- 
ties of  the  South,  and  through  its  support,  and 
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the  Northern  trips  for  help  of  young  Mr.  Ben- 
son, the  school  now  has  land  and  property  valued 
at  ^10,000, — ten  acres  of  the  land  on  which  the 
school  stands  being  the  gift  of  the  man  who  has 
worked  himself  up  from  slav- 
ery into  prosperity.  This 
summer  has  seen  still  another 
evidence  of  the  best  kind  of 
a  commercial  spirit,  for  some 
of  the  farpiers,  under  the 
Bens<m  leadership,  have  paid 
for  their  children's  tuition 
by  lending  their  time  and 
strength  to  the  erection  of  a 
boys'  dormitory,  which  shall 
also  contain  additional  and 
much-needed  class-rooms. 

And  as  the  school  has 
grown  materially,  so  it  lias 
developed  along  educational 
lines.  Not,  of  course,  with- 
out making  the  mistakes  in- 
evitable in  s\ich  an  enter- 
prise, hut  always  seeing  more 
clearly  the  nct-ds  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding   country.       It  Uas. 
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from  a  far  larger  section  than  that  surrounding 
Kowaliga  and  its  neigliboring  hamlets.  The 
school  term  has  lipon  extended  from  tliree  to 
eight  months,  and  by  a>isorbing  tliree  district 
schools  the  Institute  receives  the  ^tate  aid 
which  u-ould  liave  been  jiaid  to  tbem.  "Itti 
situation  in  tlio  heart  oC  an  agrii:ultural  re- 
gion," says  Mr.  Henson,  "makes  it  the  hojie  of 
hundreds,  if  uot  thousand s,  of  bciys  and  girls  who 
cannot  expect  to  go  to  lIam]itoii  or  Tuskcgee, — 
indeed,  liave  never  lieard  of  tbeae  ])lar(ts,"  In 
place  of  the  ignorant  ■'  Jack-leg  "  district  school- 
master, there  are  n^fint-d  men  and  women  who 
know  bomething  of  tlie  science  of  teaching  in 
addition  to  mere  book  learning,  and  who,  from 
tlie  principal,  Mr.  C.  W.  Driskell.  down,  are 
persuaded  that  agricultural  training  is  the 
prioci{>al  need  of  tho  hour  in  this  region. 

Kowaligu  is  a  non-sectariau  school,  and  adapts 
its  curriculum  to  the  ni-eds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Thorough  iriBtrurtinn  is  given  in  the 
gmtnmar  gradir.  but  on  practical  fanning,  the 
care  of  live  stock,  and  on  the  elements  of  man- 
ual training  the  niaiu  stress  is  laid  with  the 
boys.  Cooking,  sewinp,  laundry  work,  liousi'- 
keeping,  and  the  care  of  poultry  and  the  garden 
are  part  of  the  girls'  couree.  Naturally  a  com- 
munity of  such  limited  opportuuities  cannot  af- 


ford to  support -an  institution  as  large  as  thia 
The  State  contributes  less  than  $300,  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  $400.  The  rest  of 
till"  money  necessary  comes  from  tuition  feei 
and  from  friends  in  the  North,  and  further  aid 
is  urfiently  desired. 

Ko  one  can  see  all  this  growth,  as  the  writer 
}ias  dime,  and  not  marvel  at  the  change  which, 
in  a  few  years,  has  been  brought  about  in  this 
coTimiunity  liy  the  school,  or  bo  else  than  deeply 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  this  attempt  at 
self-hel]).  It  is  distinctly  a  type  of  the  negro 
school  that  is  certain  to  spring  np  all  over  the 
South  as  more  and  more  graduates  of  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  go  back  to  their  one-room  cabins 
and  help  to  transform  them  into  clean  and  re- 
spectable frame  dwellings,  as  is  being  done  at 
Kowaliga  in  many  inHtanc<«.  For  education 
brings  with  it  a  desire  for  better  methoda  of 
living,  and  the  Bensons.  not  content  to  let  the 
school  absorb  all  tlieir  efforts  to  uplift  their  race. 
have  founded  a  land  company,  whose  special 
object  is  home-building  and  the  development 
of  the  negro  farmer.  With  such  an  advance 
will  go  much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
Iiri'sent  crude  methods  of  living,  but  it  means 
bi'tter  and  uiore  prosiK?rous  citizens  and  more 
valuable  neighbors  to  the  whites  of  the  section. 


ELIZABETH   CADY  STANTON. 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER. 


THE  death  of  no  womaD  id  the  United 
States, — savu  one,  perhaps, — would  call 
forth  euch  widespread  and  eulogistic  notice  aa 
that  of  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Cady  Stauton,  which  oc- 
curred on  Octoljer  2G,  at  her  home  in  New  York 
City.  The  long  and  thoughtful  editorial  com- 
ments indicated  nut  only  the  ability  of  the  woman, 
hut  also  the  vitality  of  the  cause  of  which  she 
waa  a  chief  exponent.  Mrs.  Stanton  herself, 
thinking,  sj>eaking,  and  writing  with  clearness 
and  vigor  on  the  living  questions  of  the  day  to 
the  age  of  eighty-seven,  refuted  conclusively  the 
tenacious  opinion  that  women  are  not  physically 


capable  of  austained  mental  effort  The  fact 
that,  in  all  the  present  discussion  of  her  long- 
continued  work  that  for  woman  suffrage  takes 
the  most  prominent  place,  shows  the  mistaken 
estimate  of  those  who  assert  that  this  is  a  dead 
or  dying  issue.  There  was  no  time  in  her  life 
when  she  would  not  have  been  willing  to  die  to 
prove  these  two  points. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Stanton  was  Daniel  Cady, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  judge,  and  member  of  Con- 
greas  ;    her  mother  was  M.B.t^%.i*V  'VK>(\»(^»sa-, 
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JoliiiBtown.  X.  Y..  Xovi'iiilH-r  VI.  ISi:..  If  s)ie 
hail  iKfii  h  boy,  the  fine,  li'tral  niim!  nud  strong 
reiisoiiing  facilities  which  distiugnisheil  lier  aliovo 
all  otluT  woineri  wuulii  have  lieeji  itpanleil  ap- 
provingly as  a  iHrcct  inheritanco  from  her  pa- 
temal  ant'e»toi'.  If  she  had  lieen  a  hoy,  her 
powerfid  fighting  proclivities  would  have  hcon 
hailed  with  delight  as  tt-.>rthy  uf  the  iiiaterual 
pnigenitiir  who,  in  tJie  ubseiiee  of  his  supt^rior 
oBicer,  t'njlc  the  rcspousihility  of  firing  into  a 
British  vessi'l,  which  led  1..  tile  c.iptui-e  of  Aiidni 
tho  sjiy.  BiiT  for  u  girl  to  have  either  legal  or 
military  genius  was  nn  iuif<>rtuiiute  anomaly 
which  must  lie  eouiUeraeted  liy  the  most  rigorous 
measures.  Tliese  were  faithfully  applied  at  homo 
during  her  childliood,  aiiJ  continued  tliruugh 
her  i-arly  womanhood  by  thti  world  at  large  with 
all  th«  ingenuity  ivhieli  the  most  bitter  opposi- 
tion couM  dovisi',  hut  never  for  ouu  hour  was 
tliat  duuntloBB  spirit  sulwlued. 

A    HEKoKMKR   VKOM    tilRLHOOn. 


The  inspiration  of  Mnt.  Staiitim'H  life  can  he 
expressed  in  one  word — liberty.  She  came  into 
the  world  only  twenty-eight  years  after  thiiCon- 
otitution  had  b(!en  adoptml  which  estHblished 
the  indojwndentgovernuient  of  the  I'nited  States, 
»nil  when  the  trae  flija:iiiiicancc  of  liljerty  wan  but 


imjM-rfei.-tly  understood.  The  people  had  thrown 
off  the  tyranny  of  a  king,  but  they  had  not  yet 
leai'ned  tolerance  toward  thi-ir  f callow  mca. 
Freedom  of  religiouaubsorvauce  was  grudgingly 
conceded :  but  friiedom  of  religious  thought,  out- 
side the  recoginzcd  orthodox  forinH,  was  prac- 
tically denied.  Ijibeity  of  jM'rsonal  action  was 
exceedingly  eireumscribed,  and  any  deviation 
frciiii  conventional  forms  was  visited  with  sevens 
cntinsm  if  made  by  a  mail,  and  with  fatal  conse- 
(liiences  if  made  by  a  woman.  The  individuahty 
of  the  child  was  sternly  supprcMsed,  an<l  the  word 
continually  dintu-d  into  its  ears  was  '■  Don't." 
Mrs.  Stanton  tells  in  her  •■  Reminisceticea  "  that, 
when  she  was  in  deep  thought  one  day,  and 
the  nui-sc  asked  if  she  were  planning  some  new 
misi'hii'f,  she  auswci-ed  passionately,  "  No,  but  1 
am  wondering  why  everything  we  like  to  do  is  a 
sin,  and  everything  we  dislike  in  commandod  by 
ijod  or  some  one  im  earth.  I  am  so  tired  of  that 
everlasting  no!  no!  no!  At  school,  at  home. 
everywhere,  it  is  w!  Even  at  church  all  the 
commandments  begin  'Thou  shalt  not,"  1  sup- 
pi-jse  Ood  will  say  -no '  to  all  we  want  in  the  next 
world." 

She  was  born  a  rebel  and  a  reformer.  At 
school  slie  relHilled  against  the  narrow  limits  o( 
the  education  permitted  to  a  girl,  sod  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  her  admission  to  the  colleges, 
liefore  she  was  eight<K!n  she  was  in  the  throte 
of  a  r(.^bellion  against  tlie  gloom  and  deapur  of 
Oalvinism,  which  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon 
her  vivid  imagination  as  almost  to  shatter  her 
n-as6n.  liy  the  time  she  had  reached  her  early 
twenties.  Iiowever,  all  other  wrongs  began  to 
i-eeedi-  into  the  backgroiinti  as  she  realised  the 
terrible  injustice  of  the  laws  and  cuatomB  le- 
gardiug  woman.  Fortunately,  she  married  » 
man  in  full  sympathy  with  her  ideas, — the  well- 
known  Abobtionist,  Henry  B.  Stanton, — who 
faiinc-d  the  smouldering  flames  in  her  heart  of 
anotlKT  r<;liellion.  that  against  negro  slavery. 
They  went  on  their  wedding  tour,  in  1840,  ta 
the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Xioodon. 
Her  first  meeting  here  with  that  geatle  but 
nsolute  Quaker,  Lucr<-tia  Mott,  and  the  out- 
rageous treatment  accorded  the  women  dele- 
gates, sent  lier  home  with  a  renewed  detenaioa- 
tion  todi.i  something  to  raise  the  status  of  her  sex. 

FIltST   WOMA.S'S    KIUHTS   COXVBNTIOH. 

The  (children  came  I'apidly,  she  was  over 
hnrdciK-d  by  tbi-  cares  of  a  large  hoose  witli 
ineHicient  liel])  as  alone  was  possible  in  a 
I  j.lai-e  lik,-  S.-ueca  Falls,  N.  Y,,  and  she 
.■ssed  all  abuut  lier  tlie  snfFerings  of  women 
cruel  hiws.  inlemptiraiH-e,  poverty,  and  nn- 
tiiie  iiio|]i<>rliood.     She  said  of  that  time: 
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'■  My  experience  ftt  the  World'a  Convenlion,  all 
I  bad  learned  of  the  legal  status  of  woman,  and 
the  oppression  I  saw  everywhere,  together  swept 
acroaa  my  soul,  intensified  now  by  many  per- 
sonal experiences.  It  seemed  aa  if  all  the  ele- 
ments had  conspired  to  impel  mc  to  some  on- 
ward step.  I  eould  not  see  what  to  do  or  where 
to  begin, — my  only  thought  was  a  public  meet- 
ing for  protest  and  di8t:u98i(m.  In  this  tempest- 
tossed  condition  of  mind  I  received  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  day  with  Lucretia  Mott,  who  was 
attending  Yearly  Meeting  in  Waterloo.  There 
I  met  a  number  of  Friends, — earnest,  thoughtful 
women. — and  I  poured  out  the  torrent  of  my 
long  accumulating  discontent  with  such  vehe- 
mence and  indignatiou  that  I  stirred  myself,  as 
well  as  tlie  rest  of  the  party,  to  do  and  dare  any- 
thing, and  we  dei-ided  then  and  there  to  call  a 
Woman's  Kiglits  Convention." 

The  story  of  this  convention, — which  met  in 
Seneca   Falls,   July   10-20.   1848, — is  familiar, 


(From  a  pboto  Utiea  In  ISBB  on  the  porch  of  Miss  Anthony'B  house  tn  KMitMrtm. 


with  its  remarkable  declaration  of  sentimenta 
and  set  of  resolutions,  demanding  for  woman 
every  legal  and  civil  right  which  has  since  been 
granted,  and  the  additional  right  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  is  still  largely  withheld.  Mn. 
Stanton  often  said  afterward  that,  with  all  her 
courage,  if  she  could  have  had  the  slightest 
premonition  of  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  denun- 
ciation which  followed,  she  never  would  have 
dared  risk  it. 

ASSOCIATION    WITH   HISS   ASTBOSy. 

In  1851  occurred  what  may  well  be  termed 
the  most  important  event  in  Mrs.  Stanton's  life, 
her  meeting  with  tjusan  B.  Anthony.  The  lat- 
ter was  thirty-one  years  old,  electric  with  the 
spirit  of  reform,  filled  with  as  holy  zeal  as  ever 
inspired  crusader,  fearless,  persistent,  perfect  in 
physical  health,  and  free  to  come  and  go  at  will. 
There  was  an  instantaneous,  mutual  attrac- 
tion, and  before  a  year  had  passed  a  working 
partnership  was  formed 
which  was  to  revolutionize 
the  position  of  one-half  the 
race  during  the  next  forty 
years,  and  a  friendship 
was  established  which  was 
to  remain  unbroken  for 
half  a  century.  How  much 
of  Mrs.  Stanton's  world- 
wide fame  is  due  to  Miss 
Anthony  cannot  possibly 
be  computed.  Never  two 
(HirsonB  more  thoroughly 
complemented  each  other. 
Each  was  strong  where 
the  other  was  lacking,  and 
the  two  made  a  perfectly 
rounded  and  most  efiective 
whole. 

It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  Mrs,  Stanton 
furnished  the  base  of  sup- 
plies to  which  Miss  An- 
thony went  for  the  ammu- 
nition to  rout  the  enemy. 
Ur  that  she  represented 
tlie  loom  and  the  warp, 
Miss  Anthony  the  shuttle 
and  the  woof,  and  by  the 
two  was  woven  the  endur- 
ing fabric  of  wonian'^ 
present  position.  Mrs. 
.'-itanton  had  no  intellectual 
superior  among  woiiion, 
few  amiiny:.  w*.^,  Vso^,  "^t 
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voted  mother,  an  unsurpassed  housekeeper.  It 
would  have  been  inevitable,  during  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  her  life  while  these  children 
were  growing  up  around  her,  that  she  would 
have  laid  aside  in  a  large  degree  both  writing 
and  speechmaking,  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
lentless mentor  who  averted  this  calamity.  The 
reader  will  find  nothing  more  delicious  in 
history  than  the  accounts  in  Mrs.  Stanton's 
"Reminiscences"  and  Miss  Anthonv's  *'Life 
and  Work"  of  the  conditions  under  which 
were  prepared  those  great  state  papers  and  ad- 
dresses that  will  go  down  to  posterity.  Miss 
Anthony  was  not  a  writer;  but  as  a  worker,  a 
planner,  a  general,  a  campaigner,  she  never  has 
been  equalled  by  any  woman.  She  would  have 
8  bill  prepared  for  the  Legislature,  organize  her 
forces,  start  them  out  with  petitions,  and  when 
everything  was  under  headway,  betake  herself 
to  Mrs.  Stanton  for  a  speech.  The  latter  would 
protest,  rebel,  but  Miss  Anthony  was  inexorable. 
She  would  send  the  writer  off  to  a  quiet  spot, 
take  upon  herself  the  care  of  the  children  and 
the  house,  and  hold  the  fort  till  the  speech  was 
finished.  Then  she  would  arrange  a  day  for  its 
delivery,  and  produce  the  speaker  if  she  had  to 
go  and  fetch  her  bodily.  Afterward  she  would 
appeal  to  friends  for  money,  have  the  speech 
published,  and  circulate  thousands  of  copies. 

This  programme  was  repeated  hundreds  of 
time^.  When  the  International  Council  of 
Women  met  in  Washington,  in  1888,  Miss  An- 
thony literally  compassed  sea  and  land  to  get 
Mrs.  Stanton  over  from  England,  only  to  find 
that  she  had  come  without  any  papers  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  Miss  Anthonv  locked  her  in 
a  room  in  the  hotel  and  stood  guard  at  the  door 
till  she  had  prepared  the  brilliant  opening  and 
closing  addresses  which  were  the  leading  features 
of  that  notable  meeting.  She  really  enjoyed 
writing,  however,  and  when  in  the  spirit  of  it 
would  spend  hours  in  perfecting  thp  literary 
style  of  a  single  paragraph.  She  loved  best  to 
argue  and  philosopliize,  and  depended  wholly  on 
Miss  Anthony  for  necessary  dates  and  statistics  ; 
but  between  the  two  were  produced  innumer- 
able papers  which  deserve  to  rank  with  any  in 
the  Government  archives, — appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  legislatures,  resolutions,  ad- 
dresses for  conventions  and  committees,  and  in 
addition  numerous  articU^s  for  magazines  and 
newspapers.  For  the  fifteen  years  beginning 
about  1870,  when  the  lecture  sc^ason  was  at  its 
zenith,  both  women  were  almost  continuously  on 
the  platform,  but  during  vacations  they  found 
time  to  write  the  three  large  volumes  of  the 
"History  of  Wom&n  Suffrage,"  comprising  about 
3,000  pages 


Mrs.  Stanton  had  no  interest  in  organizatioii, 
and  hated  conventions.  She  disliked  the  restric- 
tions of  organized  work  and  the  responsibility  in- 
volved in  official  position, — she  wished  to  be 
accountable  to  no  one  for  her  utterances.  When 
a  convention  was  imminent,  she  would  write  to 
Miss  Anthony  :  *^  All  I  ask  is  that* you  will  leave 
me  alone  in  my  chimney  corner  with  my  goose 
quill."  The  latter  would  go  straight  forward 
with  the  arrangements,  advertise  Mrs.  Stanton 
as  the  principal  speaker,  journey  to  her  hosie  ■ 
few  days  before  the  date  of  meeting,  pack  up 
her  belongings,  carry  her  to  the  convention, 
and  see  that  she  was  reelected  president.  The 
happiest  moments  of  her  life  were  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  great  speech,  she  saw  her  beloved 
friend  greeted  with  cheers  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs, and  felt  that  the  cause  of  woman  had 
been  moved  forward  a  notch.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  Mrs.  Stanton  gave  her  *' Reminiscences"  to 
the  world,  and  she  dedicated  them  to  »*  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  my  steadfast  friend  for  half  a  century.*' 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    WOMAN's   STATUS. 

The  powerful  influence  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Miss  Anthonv  on  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  status  of  women  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  sometimes  denied,  and  the  assertion  is 
made  that  this  has  been  merely  a  part  of  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  race.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  did  not  secure  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  but  here  was  fired  'the  shot  that 
echoed  round  the  world.  That  First  Woman*s 
Rights  Convention,  and  those  which  followed  in 
the  early  '50's,  did  not  obtain  emancipation  for 
woman,  but  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  injustice  under  which  she 
struggled,  and  set  people  to  thinking.  If  these 
two  leaders  had  waged  their  preliminary  fight 
in  any  other  State,  it  probably  would  not  have 
made  so  widespread  an  impression  ;  but  a  half 
century  ago,  as  now.  New  York  set  the  pace  for 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  Although  it  made 
the  innovation,  in  1848,  of  empowering  a  married 
woman  to  hold  property,  it  was  not  until  1860, 
and  after  Miss  Anthonv  and  Mrs.  Stanton  had 
bt»en  circulating  petitions  and  besieging  the  Leg- 
islature for  ten  years,  that  the  sweeping  laws 
were  enacted  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on 
business  in  her  own  name,  possess  her  earnings. 
bring  acticm  and  defend  suits,  make  a  contract 
and  a  will,  and  ])e  joint  guardian  of  her  children. 

From  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  con- 
cession of  these  privilege's  in  various  States,  un- 
til now,  in  about  three-fourths  of  them,  a  wife 
may  own  and  control  her  separate  property;  and 
in  all  of  them  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  wilL    In 
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In  ft  great  m&jority  of  them  she  may  make  con- 
tracta,  bring  and  defend  suits,  act  as  adminis- 
trator, and  testify  in  the  courts.  Although  the 
New  York  Legislature  gave  mothers  equal  guard- 
ianship of  children  in  1860,  it  took  this  avay  in 


olized  the  remunerative  employments."  The 
present  industrial  position  of  women,  with  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  engaged  in  employments 
outside  of  domestic  service,  needs  no  comment. 

Still   another   grievance   was    the  denial   to 


1862,  and  did  not  restore  it  till  1893.  This  con- 
cession has  been  slowly  made,  and  now  it  obtains 
in  only  nine  States  ;  hut  as  it  has  )>een  secured 
in  most  of  these  within  the  past  seven  yesrs. 
there  is  reasim  to  Relieve  the  pn-ci^ient  is  fully 
establishi'd.  and  others  will  speedily  follow. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  the  first  to  demHud  tliat 
habitual  drunkenness  should  bo  held  as  cause 
for  diviirce — in  that  first  State  Temperance  ('on- 
vention  of  "Women,  called  by  Miss  Anthony  in 
Rochester,  X.  V.,  in  1«.".2— but  she  was  not  sus- 
tained by  mure  than  half  a  dozen  of  even  tlie 
most  radical  refurmers,  thcmnb  always  by  Miss 
Anthony.  In  l.Hlil)  she  preseiiU-d  her  views  on 
this  question  at  a  Woman's  Rights  Cimvcntion 
in  New  York  (.'itv.  and  oven  so  broad-minib'd  a 
man  as  Wendell  I'hillii.s  demnnde<i  that  her  reso- 
lutions Im)  e.\[mn(ied  fnun  the  minutes.  To-day 
habitual  druuki'uness  is  named  as  a  enusc  r(>r 
divorce  in  all  but  I'ight  oi  the  .'■States,  although, 
strange  to  say,  uot  in  New  York. 

One  of  tin-  prii'vances  set  fiirth  at  the  conven- 
tion of  184S  wan.  that  '-nmn  lias  denidl  to 
woman  the  faeilities  fur  a  tbomugb  education, 
all  colleges  beiiijj  closed  against  her."  At  that 
time  not  oven  ti  high  sehuol  wan  open  to  girls. 
To-day  they  are  ailiiiitted  tu  every  one  in  the 
United  States  and  to  every  Slate  university 
except  three  —  thosi;  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana. 

Another  grievance  was  that  "  man  had  monop- 


women  of  the  right  to  speak  in  public,  and  here, 
again,  there  is  no  necessity  for  specifying  as  to 
the  tremendous  revolution  of  the  past  fifty  yearp. 
of  which  the  roncrete  facta  must  ever  stamp 
Klizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  a  leader. 

AK    VKigie   LEADERSHIP. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  able  to  disarm  every  criti- 
cism made  of  the  early  advocates  of  woman's 
rights.  She  was  a  wife,  a  mother,  far  from 
angular,  beautiful  in  person,  and  exijuisite  in 
dress.  Iler  voice  was  rich  and  musical,  and  the 
powerful  phihisophy  and  logic  of  her  arguments, 
with  the  keen  sarcasui  of  which  she  was  master. 
were  relieved  by  a  fine  humor  and  graceful  wit 
that  conquered  prejudice  and  captivated  an 
audience.  But  it  seemed  as  if  no  woman  ever 
BO  deeply  felt  the  disgrace,  the  humiliation,  of 
her  legal  and  political  condition, — certainly  none 
ever  so  strontrly  expressed  it  by  voice  or  pen.  In 
lofty  eloiiuence  and  noble  patriotism  many  of 
her  s]iei>chi's  may  be  justly  classified  as  master- 
pieces, among  them  "  The  Degradation  of  Dis- 
franchisement," "  Self  -  Government  the  Kest 
Means  of  Self- Development,"  and  that  V)eiiutitul 
classic,  '■  The  Solitude  of  Self."  The  worid  may 
indeed  echo  the  words  of  Miss  Anthotiv  as  she 
gazed  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Stanton  in  the  gran- 
deur of  death  :  "  Oh,  this  awful  hush  !  It  seems 
impossible  that  voice  is  stilled  which  I  have  L-aieA 
to  hear  for  fifty  yeara." 
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THE  BOERS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  first  place  in  tli(»  Contt-mporanj  Hi'vieiv 
is  allotted  to  an  article  signed  by  General 
Botha,  under  the  above  heading. 

General  Botha,  in  the  course  of  his  article, 
says  : 

**  We  rest  our  case  mainlv  on  the  cf>mniunitv 
of  interests  between  the  two.  I  say  nothing 
now,  therefore,  of  the  other  arguments  :  that  the 
government,  having  taken  over  (Mir  assets,  has 
iftso  f'nrto  assumed  our  liabilities  as  well,  and 
that  the  guarantee  it  gives  us  of  our  lawful 
property  covers  all  debts  due  to  the  subject  by 
solvent  debtors,  and  therefore  all  property  de- 
stroyed by  m^cessity  of  war." 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  APPEAL. 

So  much  l>v  wav  of  introduction.  General 
Botha  op<»ns  liis  article  by  saying  : 

''Swords  mav  be  readilv  beaten  into  ]>low- 
shares,  but  it  is  not  so  (»asv  to  turn  them  into 
fine  pens,  nor  is  the  rough  and  racy  language 
of  soldiers  and  farmers. — serviceable  enough 
for  the  every-day  needs  of  the  pc^ople  of  South 
Africa, — a  suitable  medium  for  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions in  Europe."' 

Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  Boer 
generals  w*ere  deputed  by  their  fellow  country- 
men to  come  over  to  Englanil  and  place  their 
case  before  the  British  Government.  General 
Botha  says  : 

"We  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  would  be 
dealt  with  in  a  humane,  in  a  generous  spirit. 
We  were  all  the  mon?  confident  of  it  that  in  this 
case  generosity  and  national  self-interest  con- 
vergi'  in  a  single  point.  And  having  come  in 
that  frame  of  mind  to  plead  a  cause  which  seemed 
to  speak  eloquently  enough  for  itself,  we  were 
sorely  <lisappointed  by  the  result.  At  least  we 
had  every  reason  to  consider  that  we  had  failed 
in  our  errand.  We  had  never  regarded  the  fund 
of  three  millions  mentioned  in  the  Peace  Articles 
as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which,  we  un- 
derstood, it  was  to  b(»  s(?t  apart.  We  are  farmers, 
not  financiers,  and  the  subject  of  the  three  mill- 
ion pounds, — insufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  to  be  devoted, — together  with  the  loan, 
w^hich  was  to  bear  int(*rest  after  two  years,  but 
to  be  without  interest  until  then,  appeared  to  us 
to  be  wanting  in  clearness.  We  therefore  did 
what  we  thought  was  necessary  and  sufficient  in 
order  to  have  light  shed  uj>on  the  matter.  But 
the  financial  question,  we  are  told,  was  not  to  bcj 
reopeuLHi,      We  nisj/)ec*ted  that  dcH'isiou  while  re- 


gretting it,  for  we  took  it  to  mean  that  no  appeila 
for  help  would  be  listened  to  and  that  generosity 
would  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  legd 
obligation  under  the  treaty.  We  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  drawing  this  inference  from  facts 
which  apparently  admitted  of  none  other.  But 
if  so,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  convince  us  of 
our  error,  which  opened  before  us  a  gloomy,  s 
harrowing  prospect.  This  was  not  done,  and  we 
then  took  a  step,  at  once  necessary  and  painful, 
in  a  direction  which  we  would  modify  to-morrow, 
if  the  fears  which  c(mii)elled  us  to  take  it  were 
shown  ])y  acts  to  be  no  longer  real." 

That  is  to  say,  they  decided  upon  making  an 
appeal  to  the  world  for  assistance.  Generd 
Botha  ivpudiates  the  nonsensical  proposition 
grav(?ly  advanced  in  sonuj  quarters  that  the 
Bo(*rs  would  object  to  tak(?  the  needed  millions 
as  a  loan.  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers  ;  and  if 
they  couM  n(>t  get  the  money  as  a  free  gift,  they 
wer(^  very  willing  to  take  it  as  a  loan. 

AX    APPEAL    FOU    A    COMMISSION. 

All  that  (ieneral  Botha  savs  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  needed  is,  that  they  would  like  the  ex- 
tent of  the  compensation  due  to  tliem  to  be 
examim.'d  by  an  impartial  commission.    He  says : 

"  The  number  of  farms  destroyed  is  larger 
far  than  peoph^  in  England, — aye.  and  than  many 
Englishmen  in  South  Africa, — imagine.  We 
ours(^lves,  who  know  the  country  and  the  people^ 
are  reduc<»d  to  estimates  which,  laying  no  claim 
to  absolute  accuracy,  would,  if  our  request  for 
help  were  entertained,  require  to  he  officially 
verified  by  some  impartial  commission.  By  the 
report  of  such  a  body  of  men  we  would  willingly 
abide." 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  neither  the  British 
Government  nor  the  British  public  have  as  yet 
recognized  tlu^  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  peace 
they  are  bound  to  restore  these  farmsteads  and 
to  restock  the  farms,  and  until  that  is  admitted 
what  need  is  there  for  a  commission  ?  Such  i 
commission  could  only  be  appointed  if  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  comp(^nsation  for  damages  or  to 
make  restitution  w(»re  acknowledged.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  any 
such  lia)»ility.  It  is  to  this  point  that  the  efforts 
of  the  generals  and  their  friends  should  surely 
bo  directed. 

(ieneral  Botha  savs: 

*'  We  should  deeply  regret  if  the  necessity  of 
seeking  abroad  what  we  should  have  been  grate- 
ful to  obtain  from  our  new  fellow  subjects  ia 
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England  were,  unf  ortunately,  likely  to  retard  the 
welding  process." 

It  is  not  merely  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable 
that  is  required  to  secure  the  success  of  the  new 
settlement. 

^*  Active  zeal,  hearty  cooperation,  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa 
and  of  the  attainment  of  the  aims  which  the 
government  has  professedly  set  itself.  It 
likewise  represents  a  material  gain,  inasmuch 
as  it  renders  economy  in  military  matters 
possible." 

TWO   POINTS   OP   SUSPICION. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  article  General  Botha 
alludes,  but  with  very  bated  breath,  to  two  of  the 
points  which  are  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Boers: 

^<  Most  of  our  people  in  the  new  colonies  have 
their  suspicions  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  still  maintaining  some  concentration 
camps,  and  in  buying  up  the  ground  of  the  Boers 
there  and  of  others  outside  the  camps  who,  had 
they  been  assisted  a  little,  could  and  would  have 
resumed  their  peaceful  labors.  For  whom,  they 
ask,  is  our  land  being  purchased  ?  Is  some  vast 
colonization  scheme  being  matured,  and  if  so, 
why  are  we  eliminated  from  it  ?  Evidently  be- 
cause we  are  distrusted.  Now  distrust,  especially 
when  unmerited,  is  not  an  eU^ment  of  harmony 
in  a  country  occupied  by  two  races  who  were 
lately  at  war.  Neitlier  does  a  policy  whicli  tends 
to  cut  off  a  large  number  of  farmers  from  the 
land,  and  set  them  drifting  into  cities,  contribute 
to  pea^  and  stability.  Tlieir  stake  in  the  com- 
mon weal  is  7t<7,  and  their  temptation  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  is  great.  Lastly,  I  cannot  help 
uttering  a  word  of  regret  that  the  delegates  of 
the  late  South  A  f rican  states  now  in  Europe  are 
not  allowed  to  return  lioine.  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace  it  was  well  understood  and  stated  that 
they  would  be  free  to  go  back  after  th(»  war  was 
over.  And  in  truth,  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
any  obstacle  should  be  plac<Ml  in  their  way. 
When  they  came  to  Europe  they  were  genuine 
delegates  of  a  real  government,  whose  orders 
they  obeyed,  just  as  my  comrades  and  myself 
did,  and  whose  confidence  thev  I'ullv  retained  to 
the  very  last.  Would  it  not  be  conducive  to  re- 
ciprocal trust  if  they  were  told  that  they  might 
return  to  their  native?  country  ?  1  n  any  and  every 
case,  to  hinder  them  or  any  hurgiiers  from  going 
home  is  an  act  which  cannot  ]>e  reconciled  with 
the  spirit  or  with  the  clear  intent — as  W(;  all  un- 
derstood it — of  the  treaty  of  i)eace." 

Generosity,  says  General  Botha,  would  be  as 
good  a  policy  here  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  reheJUoDB  of  the  last  century. 


BULGARIA  AND  MACEDONIA. 

IT  is  not  generally  appreciated  what  an  im- 
portant part  Macedonia  plays  in  the  ambi- 
tions and  jealousies  of  southeastern  Europe. 
Servia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria  all  regard  the 
I'urkish  province  with  covetous  eyes,  but*  in 
Bulgaria  alone  is  the  absorption  of  Macedonia 
preeminently  the  national  idea.  M.  Georges 
Gaulis,  in  the  litvue  de  Par  is  ^  analyzes  the 
growth  of  this  idea  and  its  influences  on  the 
present  disturbances  in  Macedonia. 

"The  Bulgarian,"  says  M.  Gaulis,  *» especially 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  a  i)ea8ant  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  who  only  consents  to  aban- 
don agricultur&l  pursuits  to  cmter  the  army  or 
clergy  or  to  engage  in  public  affairs.  Of  tlire<i 
millions  and  a  half  of  Bulgarian  subjects,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  Macedonians 
born  in  Turkish  territory.  The  Macedonian 
element  is  master  at  Sofia  of  the  small  shops. 
As  baker  and  butcher  the  Macedonian  feeds 
Bulgaria  ;  as  mason,  carpenter,  or  locksmitli,  he 
houses  Bulgaria  ;  lawyer,  professor,  official,  of- 
ficer, minister, — perhaps  some  day  he  will  rule 
Bulgaria.  Then^  is  a  Macedonian  in  the  present 
cabinet,  and  they  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  in  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  humble  posts  of  the  rural  administra- 
tion, and  one-fiftli  of  the  Bulgarian  army  of- 
ficers are  Macedonians. 

MACEnONlAN    AGITATION. 

There  are  thus  in  the  principality  two  hotbeds 
of  agitation,  one  Bulgarian  and  the  other  Mace- 
donian, which,  though  they  have  always  workcid 
together,  comprise  two  distinct  interests  under 
an  apparent  unity.  Bulgaria  dreams  of  annex- 
ing Macedonia  with  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  Macedonians  aspire  to  liberation  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  by  the  aid  of  Bulgaria.  Tlie 
Macedonians  accuse  the  principality  of  robbing 
them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  great  powers  by 
proclaiming  this  Greater  Bulgaria,  which  even 
the  Russians  no  longer  advocate,  while  there  are 
felt  in  Bulgaria  the  same  anxieties  which  the 
Greeks  of  Athens  recently  expressed  in  the  say- 
ing, **They  will  end  by  annexing  Greece  to 
(>eto  !  "  Every  town  and  village  in  Bulgaria 
has  a  Macedonian  society,  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose it  is  to  force  Turkey  to  grant  the  reforms 
agreed  to  by  her  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Dele- 
gates from  these  societies  form  the  Macedonian 
congress  which  nominates  a  central  executive 
committee. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  r6h  of  this 
exe(!utive  committer  Il«j^  Xsfe^'ts.  V»58»  -^'t.'^vKsxv^''cX>« 
The  commu\\\c%X\om\y8X.'«  wcL>^\\%^^^ 
dou\a  DTO  (i\x\,  oil-    T^ift  \^^  ^^x^^xiS^^^^vx^^^ 
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content  has  burst  forth  into  the  flames  of  open 
revolt,  and  Bulgaria  can  only  look  on.  For 
official  Bulgaria  the  situation  is  embarrassing. 
The  prince  poses  as  the  most  Macedonian  of  the 
Bulgarians.  His  military  popularity,  as  well  as 
his -personal  ambition,  lead  him  to  cherish  the 
idea  of  Greater  Bulgaria,  for  he  knows  that  his 
dynasty  will  not  attain  the  royal  crown  until  the 
union  of  all  the  Bulgarians  is  accomplished. 
But  the  prince  also  realizes  that  until  thon  it 
would  be  follv  for  him  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
protectorate.  This  badge  of  servitude  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  Bulgarian  Churcli  in  Mace- 
donia, on  which  all  hopes  for  the  future  are 
founded. 

ORGANIZED    REVOLUTION. 

In  Bulgaria  there  is  a  current  proverb,  "To 
own  a  boat  at  sea,  a  Roumanian  wife,  and  a 
farm  in  Turkey,  means  sleepl(?ss  nights,"  for  the 
tax  collector,  the  petty  official,  the  police,  and 
the  Albanese  prey  by  turn  on  the  Macedonian 
[>easants,  and  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
agrarian  crisis  and  the  resultant  revolution. 
There  is  a  general  interest  as  to  the  directing 
power  of  this  revolution.  Is  it  the  Central 
Committee,  or  Boris  Sarafol,  the  Macedonian 
chief,  or, — as  it  is  iiisinuat<?d  in  Constantinople, 
is  the  leader  to  be  found  in  the  palace*  of  Sofia  ? 
The  truth  lies  in  a  combination  of  these  rumoi*s. 
The  motive  above  all  is  the  i»cononiic  and  moral 
need  of  the  people,  the  bond  of  union  is  th<? 
common  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  th(j 
guiding  principle  is  the  ardent  faith  in  success. 
The  local  committec^s  undertake  the  rest,  ac- 
cepting everything  in  the  way  of  aid  and  en- 
couragement without  in([uiring  whether  it  comes 
from  Mikailowski  (the  president  of  the  Central 
Committee),  from  Sarafof,  or  from  another. 

The  number  of  the  bands  into  which  the  revo- 
lutionarv  forces  are  divided  has  increased,  and 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  w(»ll  provided  with  arms, 
but  the  great  desire  of  the  insurgents  is  that 
each  peasant  should  have  a  gun  and  a  round  of 
ammunition  l)uried  in  a  corner  of  his  garden,  in 
order  that,  on  a  given  signal,  he  may  join  the 
rising  against  the  Turks.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
distribution  of  weapons  that  the  bands  are  chiefly 
occupied,  although  all  their  movements  cannot 
be  thus  explained.  They  are  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  for  food,  and  latelv  their 
general  aim  lias  l>e<Mi  to  force,  by  brigandage,  the 
more  timid  population  to  join  their  standards. 
This  last  method  has  be<»n  loudly  denounced  by 
the  Turkish  authorities.  Still,  professional  ban- 
dits have  only  furnished  tbe  mere  skeleton  of 
tht»  little  annv  niid  the  traditional  formula  of  its 

» 

tactica.     The  autborizcil  handits  who  rule  over 


Ottoman  society  have  furnished  the   troops  by 
driving  thousands  to  desperation,  and  they  have 
also  provided  the  leaders  by  systematically  re- 
ducing to  abject  want  the  alumni  of   the   Bulga- 
rian collegt^s  in  Macedonia.     "  So  many  scboolft, 
80  many  hotbeds   of   insurrection,"    declares  a 
Turkish  personage.     '*  There  is  not  one  Bulgarian 
in  the  public  emph)y  in  Macedonia,  not  one  in 
the  railroad  or  treasury  departments,  nor  in  the 
tobacco  excise.     For  years  the  Bulgarian  race 
has  rested  under  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  and 
the  Sublime  Forte,  with  his  sublime   stupidity, 
has  imagin(^d  that  his  safety  would  be  insured 
by  depriving  every  representative  of  the  means 
of    honest    livelihood.     Bulgaria    formerly   ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  the  intellectual  overflow  of  the 
Macedonian  schools,  but  her  capacity  is  exhaust- 
ed.    Emigration  is  impracticable,  for  this  cul- 
ture of  yesterday  is  yet  too  crude  to  profit  by 
in  other  lands,  so  there  remains  only  the  career 
of  hope,  the  dream  of  liberty — revolution.     The 
clumsy  suspicion,  the  vile  cupidity  and  tyranni- 
cal instincts  of  the  administrative    world,  are 
directed  against  everything  Bulgarian,  and  do 
not   spare   the   most   peaceably   inclined,   who, 
when  they  learn  that  they  are  (»nrolled  on  the 
police  registers  as  suspects,  swell  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The   revolt   thus   daily  gains   numerous 
adherents." 

CENTERS  OF  REVOLT. 

Of  the  battleground,  M.  Gaulis  remarks: 
'*  There  are  six  revolutionary  districts  adjoining 
each  other,  but  not  merging.  The  country  is  ill 
prepared  by  nature  for  a  great  common  rising. 
It  is  divided  into  small  basins,  in  which  a  group 
of  partisans  is  at  great  advantage,  but  to  which 
the  divisions  of  a  regular  army  could  easily  pen- 
etrate, so  the  Macedonians  are  in  danger  every 
day  of  Iwing  surrounded  and  extenninated  in 
detail,  despite  all  their  vigilance.  They  aggra- 
vate this  physical  weakness  by  a  moral  evil. 
Two  parties  are  undermining  the  revolution. 
The  \'rhnn'sts  are  th(»  partisans  of  pan-Bulgarisni 
and  of  annexation  to  Bulgaria,  and  the  Centralists 
are  partisans  of  Macedonian  autonomy.  The 
latter  party  goes  so  far  as  to  n»sent  the  influx  of 
patriots  coming  from  Bulgaria.  Last  winter  a 
band  of  Macedonians,  near  Porvi.  barred  the  wav 
of  a  >)and  of  Bulgarians,  and  there  were  many 
killed  in  the  resulting  conflict. 

*•  In  the  southwest,  near  the  town  of  Monastir. 
the  struggle  against  the  'J'urks  is  now  going  on 
openly.  This  region,  with  its  mountainous  chains, 
its  narrow  defiles  and  forests,  has  become  the 
favorite  hidin^-plac<»  of  the  bands. 

••  lender  the  prt»text  of  re]>ression,"  concludes 
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only  rob.  These  wretched  agents  of  authority 
have  one  excuse  :  they  are  not  paid.  And  as 
long  ^  they  are  not  paid  the  Sultan  will  be  un- 
able to  stamp  out  the  revolt  of  his  subjects  ;  he 
will  only  oppose  brigands  to  the  brigands  who 
menace  his  throne.  His  justice  may  sentence 
more  than  a  thousand  ignorant  and  wretched 
l)easant8  wHhin  two  years,  may  drag  to  his  tri- 
bunals poor  creatures  mutilated  by  torture,  and 
vainly  clamoring  their  innocence.  His  soldiers 
may  battle  with  the  revolutionary  bands  thirty 
times,  as  they  did  in  the  district  of  Kastria  alone 
during  last  summer,  or  they  may  go  to  the 
assault  of  the  Bulgarian  homes,  pushing  before 
them  the  wives  and  children  of  the  besieged,  as 
at  Patili  in  July.  But  the  Sultan  will  never 
crush  the  revolutionary  spirit  as  long  as  he  will 
not  grant  this  people  rulers  worthy  of  them,  and 
as  long  as  he  sanctions  this  crew  of  starveling 
tyrants.  The  only  way  to  pacify  Macedonia  is  to 
accomplish  the  reforms  promised  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Tn  this  event  only  can  Europe  hope 
for  even  a  truce  between  Turkey  and  Macedonia 
ever  thus  goaded  on  to  revolution." 


THE  TRIUMPHANT  TURK. 

UNDER  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of 
<<  Macedonian  Intrigues  and  their  Fruits," 
Captain  Gambier,  R.N.,  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  very  remarkable  and  extremely 
interesting  article  upon  Turkey  and  her  future  ; 
or,  more  correctly,  upon  the  Turks  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans generally,  and  their  present  state  and 
future  aspirations.  With  the  Macedonian  prob- 
lem, which  is  the  nominal  subject  of  his  article, 
Captain  Gambier  deals  briefly,  his  main  points 
being  that  none  of  the  Macedonian  races  is  fit  to 
dominate  the  country,  and  that  the  true  Mace- 
donians are  the  Moslems.  He  ridicules  the  idea 
of  degenerate  Greece  founding  a  new  Byzantium 
via  Macedonia,  and  scoifs  at  the  idea  of  Italian 
pretensions  in  Albania.  "  Left  single-handed  in 
an  encounter  with  Turkey  in  Albania  or  in  Tri- 
poli,  the .^*^.?co  of  tlie  Abyssinian  campaign  would 
be  repeated  ten-fold." 

THE    RENAISSANCE    OF    ISLAM. 

It  is  the  Turk  who  is  really  on  top  in  the 
East,  and  he  intt^nds  to  remain  so.  There  is  no 
question  of  degeneracy  in  that  quarter.  The 
Turk  is  not  an  expiring  race.  When  we  re- 
member how  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  dwindled 
away  we  are  apt  to  think  of  t\\v  Turks  as  a 
dying  people.  But  looking  under  tlu»  surface, 
and  remembering  that  Islaniisni  is  a  matter  of 
faith,  not  of  territory,  one  can  well  agree  with 
mBJxy  MoeHema  that  the  shrinku^e  of  their  power 


in  Europe  is  not  a  misfortune.  A  deep-thinking 
Turk  once  remarked  to  Captain  Gambier  :  ^<  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  predict  that 
the  polytheism  of  the  Christian  would  not  give 
place  in  another  six  hundred  years  to  the  less 
complicated  belief  in  the  one  God  of  Mohammed." 
The  six  hundred  years  represent  the  advantage 
in  age  which  CMiristianity  has  had  over  Islamism. 

THE    COMING    JEHAD. 

To  keep  alive  the  faith  in  the  One  and  In- 
divisible God  is  the  set  purpose*  of  Abdul 
Hamid's  life.  He  looks  on  ('hristianity  as  dead, 
while  the  spirit  which  con(iuere<i  half  the  world 
is  only  dormant  in  liis  j)eople. 

*'  Doubtless,  to  many  this  will  seem  as  absurd 
as  the  idea  of  a  crusade,  but  to  hold  that  view  is 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  religious  in- 
stinct that  underlies  Mohammedanism.  I  know 
the  idea  of  a  Jehad  or  Holy  W^ar  presents  to 
many  the  fantastic  idea  of  men  galloping  across 
deserts,  shouting  the  war-cry  of  the  Prophet, 
and  living  on  dates  and  water, — hordes  to  be 
easily  routed  by  a  hundred  British  soldiers,  or 
swept  out  of  existence  by  a  handful  of  (^ermans. 
But  the  modem  defenders  of  the  faith  of  Allah, 
in  Turkey  alone,  consist  of  some  450,()()()  to  500,- 
000  fairly  drilled,  well-armed,  incomparably 
brave  and  hardy  men,  all  within  two  hundred 
miles,  or  a  few  hours'  rail,  of  Constantinople 
itself, — probably  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
world.  Then  behind  these  500,000  stand  over 
2,000,000  men,  still  in  the  prime  of  their  mag- 
nificent and  sober  manhood,  not  prowling  about 
the  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  passing  their 
nights  in  the  tramps'  ward,  but  agricultural 
laborers,  boatmen,  and  others  wlio  live  by  their 
own  hands,  all  trained  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  ranks.  And  again,  behind  them 
are  unnumbered  millions,  scattered  all  over  the 
earth,  who  would  unquestionably  rally  to  the 
defense  of  their  faith,  men  more  instinct  with 
the  fighting  quality  than  any  other  race.'^ 

THE    PROPAGANDA    OF    ISLAM. 

Do  not  think,  says  Captain  Gambier.  that  no 
preparation  for  the  Turkish  renaissance  exists. 
The  Sultan  makes  no  pretence  to  be  a  great 
warrior.  But  he  has  worked  night  and  day 
and  spent  millions  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
more  militant  successor.  In  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  most  })opulous,  si- 
lently and  secretly  he  has  organized  a  vast 
agency  to  carry  out  his  idea.  All  over  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  proper,  in  the 
(intire  south  of  the  Rusa\a.\v  Yacvy^^^  , 'vic^^^^N^  '^'^ 
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tablished,  while  for  every  man  so  employed  in 
foreign  parts  there  lives  in  Constantinople  a 
counterpart,  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  cor- 
responih'nre.  And  so  is  kept  alive  the  faith  in 
Abdul  IIaini<l,  the  Caliph,  combined  with  the 
most  cninplcte  and  practical  missionary  effort 
the  world  has' hitherto  known.  Reason,  fanat- 
icism, argument, — all  are  instruments  in  this 
powerful  i^ropaf^anda.  The  vices  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  the  lil)ertiiia^e  of  priests,  the  de- 
pendence of  religion  u])on  wealth,  are  all  cited 
in  the  literature  which  the  Sultan's  agents  all 
over  the  world  distribute  in  thousands. 

TlIK    OMNISCIKNT    CALIPH. 


To  the  hands  of  tlie  omnipotent,  omniscient 
Sultan  converge?  all  the  threads.  The  Caliph  is 
indefatigable.  Rising  early,  he  works  harder 
than  a  London  accountant.  For  hours  he  re- 
C(iives  a  j)rocession  of  secretaries,  ministers, 
ulemas,  dragomans,  petitioners,  einissaries  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  When  their  turn  comes 
thev  lintl  that  the  Sultan  knows  all  about 
their  business,  and  disposes  of  it  without  asking 
any  one's  advice,  *•  that  he  has  cognizance  of 
everything  that  passc's  in  his  empire,  inchoate 
and  loosely  govern<Ml  as  it  appears  to  he.  H(i 
knows  the  exact  revenue  which  every  village 
should  produce,  and  while  making  allowance  for 
inevitable  plund<»r  by  th(»  Valis  and  other 
officials,  exacts  that  the  residue  ])e  paid  into  his 
own  bands  at  Yildiz  Kiosk.  What  these  sums 
amount  to  no  hunjan  being  excej)t  himself  actually 
knows,  and  none  dare  ask.  The  financial  status 
and  banking  account  of  every  well-to-do  ( )ttoman 
subject  is  known  to  him,  and  if  an  official  asks 
for  an  advance  in  salary,  or  petitions  for  arrears, 
his  Majesty  says :  '  Pray,  why  do  you  want 
money  ?  fhere'is  £4.7*2*/  13.s.  'Id.  to  your  bank- 
ing credit.     J.et  that  suffice.'  " 

The  Sultan's  favorite  theorv  in  cross-examina- 
tion  is  that,  given  enough  rope,  any  man  will 
hang  himself. 

The  Sultan  is,  in  fact,  triumphant.  He  made 
fools  of  the  French  over  Mitylene,  and  has  used 
the  irermans  as  an  instrument.  He  is  a  parsi- 
monious man  ;  he  hates  equally  wasting  money 
and  })aying  salaries,  and  millions  upon  millions 
of  his  revenues  remain  unaccounted  for  and 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  Is  he  piling  up  a  war 
chest  for  future  use  ?  Captain  (iambier  evi- 
dently  thinks  so.  And  there  is  every  reason 
why  he  should,  for  *•  Mohannnedanism  is  as 
mighty  a  force  in  the  world  as  Catliolicism, — all 
tlie  more  so  because  the  common  intelligence  of 
mankind  is  in  revolt  against  sacerdotalism. — a 
en  ISO  elfrvtuaWy  banned  in  Islam  by  the  far- 
(fi^oing  wisihnn  of  the  Prophet." 


THE  JEWS  IN  ROUMANIA. 

THE  action  taken  by  our  State    Department 
on  the  Roumanian-Jewish  question,  has  ai 
least  served  to  focus  the  attention  of  tlie  civilized 
world  on  the  evils  complained  of  in  Secretary 
Hay's  note.     As  to  the  persecutions  ondured  bj 
the  Jews  now  living,  or  trying  to  live,  in  Hon' 
mania,  there  is  general  agreem(»nt   ainonf^  well- 
informed  writers.     From  all  the  a])parently  reli- 
able accounts  that  reach  us.  it  would  seem  that 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  can   hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated.    Chief  Ka])bi  (faster,  of  the  Sephar- 
di    Communities   of    England,    writing    in    the 
North  Americfnt  Revicir  for  November,  <*omi)are8 
the  present  condition  of  the  Roumanian  Jews  with 
that  of  the  animal  under  th(»  air  pump,  gasping; 
for  life.    To  show  the  grounds  of  this  comparison, 
Kabbi  Gaster  mentions  some  of  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed  and  some  of  the  cases  of  per- 
secution under  the  form  of  law  : 


**  ALIENS    AS    TO    PHIVILEOKS 


»i 


•'  Firstly,  the  Jews  living  in  Poumania  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  villages  and    rural  dis- 
tricts   and    compelled    to   live  in   the   artificial 
Ghetti  thus  created  in  the  small  rural  townships 
and  in  the  larger  towns.     The  Jews,  without  ex- 
ception,   have   then    b(*en    declared  *  aliens    not 
subject   to   an    alien    power.'     Who    on    earth 
understands  such  a  definition  ?     Not  to  belong 
to  any  country  in  th(»  world  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, and  yet  have  the  powers  of   Europe, 
to  their  lasting  shame,  winked  at  such  ))repo8ter- 
ous  sophistry.     For  this  remarkable  fiction  of 
♦aliens  not  subject  to  another  power  '  Austria  is 
morally  responsi])le.   For  when  Roumania  aspireil 
to  become  an    indeptMident   state.  iinmt»diately 
after  the   Husso-Turkish  War,  one   of  the  first 
steps  toward  official  n?cognition  was  tln^  aboli- 
tion   of    the    status    of    • /y/vi/*Y/t.v '    granted    by 
various  ])owers  to  ali(»ns  living  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries,    l^his  is  still  the  case  in  Turkey,  Morocco. 
and  elsewhere,  and  as  Houmania  had,  up  to  then, 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  such  proteges 
abounded.    Austria,  which  counted  about  1  <>,000, 
by  a  stroke  of   the  pen   declared  these   people 
thenceforth  not  to  stand  any  longer  under  its 
protection  ;  yet  Austria  took  no  steps  to  ast^er- 
tain    what  would   lu'come  of  these  {)eople,  and 
what  would  be  their  jK)litical  and  civil  status; 
they  were  left  suspended  in  the  air,  as  it  were. 
Evidently  Austria  hoped,  or  expected,  that  they 
would   ])ass  now   umh^r  the   ])rotection  of   the 
Roumanian    Gov<frnment.  and    would    enjoy  at 
least  all  those  civil   rights  which  they  enjoyed 
while  still  subjects  of  Austria.     Roumania,  how- 
ever, took  advantage*  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
d\?eWc^  all  Wx'i  ^viNsv>.  wvAa\v%  ^&  ^^11  aa  thow 
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who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  subjects  of  other 
powers,  to  be  <  aliens  not  subject  to  any  power.'  '* 
Thus  the  Jews  are  shut  out  from  any  possi- 
bility ot  obtaining  redress,  in  cases  of  injury, 
through  the  intermediary  of  foreign  ambassadors. 

** natives"  as  to  obligations. 

»*  But  thoy  are  aliens  only  as  far  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  is  concerned  ;  they  are  consid- 
ered as  '  natives '  when  it  is  a  question  of  duties. 
They  are  exempt  from  none.  They  must  serve 
in  the  army,  ]>ut  cannot  be  promotc?d.  They 
hav(^  to  pay  all  taxes  and  fees,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  benefit  by  any  of  the  advantages  to 
Fwi  derived  therefrom.  For  example,  they  pay 
toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
all  the  public  schools,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
passed  in  1896,  they  are  excluded,  under  the 
plea  of  <  foreigners '  or  *  aliens  ;  *  if  admitted, 
they  must  pay  a  separate  fee,  and  they  can  be 
admitted  only  if  there  is  room  left  after  all 
others  are  provided  for.  Similarly,  though  they 
form  the  majority  of  merchants,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
nor  can  any  Jew  be  a  member  of  a  chamber. 
Tlie  hardship  is  the  greater,  as  these  chambers 
pa«8  laws  which  af!e<:t  the  Jews. 

RESTRICTED    IN    PROPERTY    AND    BUSINESS    RIGHTS. 

**'J'he  Jews  cannot  own  any  rural  laud  and 
they  are  excludi?d  from  agriculture.  Not  living 
in  the  villages,  and  being  prohibited,  already  as 
far  back  as  IS 7.'},  from  selling  any  liquors,  even 
where  they  are  tolerated,  the  charges  which  is 
sometimes  leveled  against  them,  on  the  head  of 
usury  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  falls  en- 
tirely to  the  ground  in  the  case  of  the  Roumanian 
Jews. 

**  By  the  law  passed  in  1887,  the  Jews  were 
prevented  from  selling  tobacco,  and  by  the  same 
law  they  were  excluded  from  the  pu]>lic  service 
and  from  participating  in  any  public  work.  It 
was  also  detrlared  unlawful  even  to  employ  Jews 
in  any  of  the  abovt^  trades,  and  they  will  soon 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  sell  groceries,  to 
keep  coffee-houses,  or  baker  sho])s.  (^tc,  in  rural 
districts,  according  to  a  law  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment in  DeciMuber,  1901.  Slowly  tlie  whole 
Jewish  population,  which,  on  the  basis  of  accu- 
rate statistical  returns,  numbered  about  260,000 
in  189.3,  has  been  driven  more  and  more  into 
the  small  towns,  increasing  the  hardships  already 
experienc(^d  by  those  who  lived  there  before. 

"  In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  Roumania,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that,  out  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  inhabitants,  about  f(mr  millions  are 
peasants,  living  in  the  most  destitute  condition, 


worse  off  than  the  moujik  of  South  Russia,  and 
perhaps  even  worse  than  the  Polish  peasant  of 
Galicia.  These  poor  people  are  the  prey  of  the 
landowner  and  of  the  official  of  the  government. 
They  want  nothing,  spend  nothing,  and  earn 
just  as  much  in  prosperous  years  as  will  pay 
taxes  and  other  obligations,  and  will,  perhaps, 
keep  soul  and  body  together.  These  are  Uie 
genuine  Roumanians,  kind  -  natured,  well  -  dis- 
posed,' frugal  and  honest,  not  given  to  persecu- 
tion or  hatred,  and  even  disposed  to  be  friendly 
toward  the  Jews  who  live  in  tluar  midst.  I  well 
n»memlM»r  the  sceni»s  at  Brusturoasa.  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  when  armed  peasants  would  not 
allow  the  Jews  to  be  driv<m  out  from  their  vil- 
lage by  the  government  officials." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Jews  (mght  to  take 
to  agriculture.  To  show  what  obstacles  are  in 
their  way  in  that  direction,  liabbi  Oaster  cites  a 
case  that  came  within  his  own  obstjrvation  dur- 
ing the  last  harvest  season  in  Roumania.  Young 
Jews  offered  their  services  as  harvest  hands,  for 
small  wages,  and  worked  in  this  capacity  for  ab(mt 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  the  time  payment 
was  refused,  and  the  mayor  of  the  village  ex- 
pelled the  young  mem  as  ♦'  vagabonds,"  who  had 
no  right  to  live  in  rural  places,  l^hey  wi»r(»  com- 
pelled to  find  their  way  back  to  the  towns  from 
which  they  had  come,  depending  on  local  charity 
for  subsistence. 


RUSSIA'S  CHEAP  THEATERS  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

NEWS  from  Russia  is  so  often  bad  news  that 
the  surprise  is  all  the  greater  when  one 
suddenly  comes  upon  a  piece  of  intelligence  not 
only  good  in  itself,  but  better  than  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  heard  of  in  any  other  country. 
Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  the  author  of  an  admirable 
article  on  people's  theaters  in  Russia,  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  November,  draws  up 
the  curtain  upon  one  phase  of  Russian  life  which 
is  practically  unknown  to  the  western  world,  and 
discloses  a  picture  which  is  enough  to  make  Mr. 
William  Archer  shed  tears  of  envious  dc^spair; 
for  the  Russians  have  succeeded,  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  in  democratizing  the 
theater. 

THEATERS    IN    MANY    VILIJLQES. 

The  movement  to  which  Mr.  Long  calls  atten- 
tion is  quite  recent  in  its  more  remarkable  de- 
velopments ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  the  institution  of  the  people's 
theater  has  spread  to  the  provincial  and  district 
capitals,  and  still  more  recently  to  the  villages. 
Of  late  years,  in  little  centers^  with  a.  \^^>^Ni^siSi^'^ 
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tei*8  for  tho  ])eople  have  sprung  up  like  magic 
palaces  iu  a  score  of  remote  provinces  :  village 
theaters,  with  village  actors  and  village  audi- 
(»nce8,  are  already  in  existence.  The  govern- 
ment of  Samara  boasts  the  possession  of  a  mod- 
urn  village  theater,  in  which  of  late  they  have 
been  playing  operas  with  the  village  orchestra 
and  a  chorus  of  thirty  trained  (Hdasants.  In 
tliese  village  theaters  the  charge  for  admission 
is  a  half  cent.  The  building  is  put  uj)  by  the 
(H'asants  ;  they  have  peasant  (U)ct(.>ra,  peasant 
scent*  -  puintiTs,  peasant  actors  and  actresses 
trained  by  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  most  of 
the  costumes  are  made  by  the  village  artists. 
\'erv  often  onlv  the  chief  actors  are  dressed  for 
the  part,  the  subordinates  appearing  in  their 
ordinarv  clothes.  In  some  of  these  theaters  no 
charge  is  made  for  admittance,  in  others  free 
pt»rformances  are  ])eriodically  given  to  children. 
The  basis  of  the  theater  is  mainly  personal  din?c- 
tiou  and  manual  help  rather  than  monetary 
wealth.  The  cost  of  lighting  and  an  occasional 
fee  to  a  professional  elocutionist  are  the  only  ex- 
penses, and  seldom  amount  to  mon>  than  #'i.r)0 
or  %\\  a  j)i»r  forma  nee.  When  we  ask  how  this 
marvelous  result  has  bi»en  attained.  Mr.  Long 
tells  us  that  tlie  vast  majority  i>f  the  theaters 
spring  from  tlie  cooperative  etTort  of  private 
«k»cieties  and  local  governing  bodies ;  educa- 
tional siH'ieties  lead,  individual  citizens  follow 
their  lead,  and  committees  an*  forme<l  whose 
esi)ecial  object  is  to  lind  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. 

THE  TEHrEKANCE  BOARDS  AND  THE  THEATERS. 

Then  came  the  tem iterance  boards,  wliich  were 
established  by  M.  Witte  in  isJU,  for  the  puri)08e 
of  working  counter-attractions  to  the  public 
house's.  Tliese  temperance  boards  began  by 
starting  tea-rooms,  where  non-intoxicating  drink 
and  light  fiH)d  was  sold  at  cost  prices.  These 
tea-rooms  did  m>t  jmy  ;  many  of  them  were 
either  sliut  up  or  converted  into  fret*  libraries. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  popular  theater  had 
••caught  on.'*  they  decidtnl  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  subsidize  it.  and  finding  this  an- 
swered well,  the  tempt* ranee  boards  built  theaters 
of  their  own.  Thev  then  disco vennl  that,  while 
the  tea-room  was  a  financial  failure  by  itself,  it 
paid  ex])imse8  wht»n  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  tht»ater.  In  lSi»l».  it  was  oflSciallv  re- 
ported  by  the  Russian  Government  that  it  has 
been  found  that  theatrical  representations,  con- 
certs. feUs.  and  dances  are  regarded  with  so  much 
sympathy  by  the  working  classes  that  they  not 
only  almost  invariably  |>ay  their  expenses,  but 
oven  bring  in  a  surplus  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  movement. 


MUNICIPAL    ASSISTANCK. 

Side  by  side  with  the  temperance  boaxdi 
worked  the  zemstvos,  the  municipalities,  the 
schools,  and  the  village  communes.  Every  local 
organization  in  Russia  which  has  the  control  of 
public  funds  has  contributed,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  success  of  the  movement.  It  is  the  com- 
mon practice*  with  Russian  znnstvos  and  niunici- 
paliti(»s  to  celebrate  anniversaries  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  famous  men  by  ftmndin^  courses 
of  lectures,  building  free*  lil)ranes,  publishing 
cheap  literature,  opening  cheap  d in iiif^- rooms  for 
working  men,  ami  founding  iH'oplo's  theateni. 
In  Odessa  the  p<»ople'8  tlieat<*r  was  founded  tu 
commemorate  the  milhmary  of  the  death  of  St 
Methodius  ;  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
Odessa  theater  gave  thirtyf(mr  jK^rformances, 
attended  by  twenty-eight  thousand  persons,  near- 
ly all  l)elonging  to  the  working  class.  In  Eka- 
terinoslav  there  is  not  only  a  theater,  but  in  con- 
nection with  it  lecture-halls,  concert- room,  free 
library,  cheap  bookstall,  a  museum,  a  g:ymna- 
sium,  and  a  children's  hall,  in  which  fri»o  panto- 
mimes are  j)erformed.  The  factory  theater  is 
another  institution  peculiar  to  Russia  :  these 
were  founde<l  by  wealthy  merchants  for  the 
benefit  of  their  workmen.  The  peoplt^'s  theater 
is  oftt»n  built  upon  land  given  as  a  fret*  ^rant  bv 
the  municipality,  and  receives  an  annual  subsidv 
from  rates  :  but  in  many  castas  they  are  self- 
sup})orting.  In  towns  tlie  people's  theater  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  nuirk  of  progressive 
municipalities.  Most  of  the  theat«'rs  are  sur- 
roundrd  by  parks,  in  which  an  open-air  sta^^  is 
erected  for  ust»  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the  Rus- 
sian summer. 

HOW    SIBERIA    LED    THE    WAY. 

The  first  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  these 
theaters  came  from  Tomsk,  in  Sil)eria.  in  1884. 
An  illitenite  millionaire  supi)lied  funds,  with 
which  friends  of  the  local  committee  of  Friends 
of  Education  founded  an  institute,  to  which  was 
attached  a  small  theater  for  workingnien.  The 
exp«*nment  was  so  successful  that  the  revenue 
of  the  so<-iety  was  trebled,  the  size  of  the  theater 
doubleii.  the  museum  and  a  number  of  class- 
rooms wen»  added  to  the  institute.  At  the  same 
time  a  St.  Petersburg  society  was  formed  for 
the  puri>ose  of  organizing  r'*f*  ^  for  the  working 
classes  :  in  these  nf*>  the  chief  attraction  was 
an  open-air  stage,  with  clowns,  story-tellers,  and 
singers :  and  the  admission  was  .">  cents.  The 
success  was  immediate  and  continuous.  The 
work  was  }>egun  in  l^.'^5  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  t7,'>().  In  Unm.  the  society  had  a  reserve 
capital  of  $S5.000.  and   they  had   built   out   of 
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their  profits  two  free  librarieB,  reading-rooms, 
and  are  now  proposing  to  build  cheap  bath- 
houses, and  to  establish  rival  boats  and  skating- 
rinks  on  the  Neva.  The  great  People's  Palace 
of  Nicholas — the  second  in  St.  Petersburg, — was 
only  opened  in  1900.  It  has  a  revenue  from  all 
sources  of  $'250,000,  which  covered  all  expenses 
and  left  a  surplus.  The  entrance  fee  is  5  cents, 
which  covers  admission  to  the  theater  as  well  as 
to  the  grounds,  libraries,  and  lecture-halls.  As 
many  as  20,000  p^'rsons  have  been  admitted  on 
one  day.  Forty -six  different  plays  and  nineteen 
operas  were  performed  in  1 90 1 . 


THE  CANTEEN  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  crying  need  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperance among  the  nation's  defenders 
is  generally  recognized  by  the  thoughtful  army 
oflScer  of  to-day  in  Europe,  as  in  the  United 
States.  Lately  dissension  has  been  rife  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  by  the  canteen. 
Upon  this  issue.  Captain  de  Malleray,  in  the 
BibUothequ^  UniversclUy  gives  the  results  of  his 
personal  observations  in  France,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  Sweden,  the 
Gothenburg  system  has  been  (*rowned  with 
great  success.  Tlie  retailers,  since  they  have 
become  simply  employees  of  benevolent  syndi- 
cates, have  no  longer  any  reason-  to  speculate  on 
the  weakness  of  their  clients  by  repeatedly  fill- 
ing the  glass,  and  they  now  rigorously  dismiss 
any  one  showing  signs  of  intoxication.  The 
lovers  of  alcohol  are  obliged  to  pay  very  highly 
for  their  favorite  beverage,  which  is  purposely 
served  in  discomfort,  while  the  milder  drinks 
are  to  be  had  in  places  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  Swedish  officer  can  thus  forbid 
all  use  of  alcohol  in  the  canteen  without  fearing 
a  rush  of  his  soldiers  to  the  bars  in  the  towns. 
The  liergen  method  in  Norway  prohibits  abso- 
lutely all  trade  in  alcohol,  but  smuggling  is 
carried  on  extensively,  and  Captain  de  Malleray 
thinks  the  less  radical  measures  adopU^d  by 
Sweden  the  more  effective. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION. 

Of  Russia  he  observes  :  *'  At  Moscow,  in  1894, 
I  visited  a  canteen  which  was  managed  by  the 
regiment — the  grenadiers  of  Tauris — the  vodka, 
so  beloved  by  the  Russians,  being  bought  by  the 
corps  and  retailed  without  an  intermediary  to 
the  men.  Having  no  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  the  sutlers,  the  colonel  had  suppressed  them, 
but  he  could  not  suppress  the  trade  itself.  Ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances he  could  not,  without  danger  to  their 
health,  entirely  deprive  his  soldiers  of  vodka,  he 


compromised  by  furnishing  them  with  a  good 
(quality,  and  removed  the  temptation  of  going  to 
the  city  to  buy  poisonous  stuff  there.  Recruited 
exclusively  from  the  laboring  class,  and  com- 
ing to  the  regiment  with  an  inherited  love  for 
vodka,  with  very  domestic  tastes,  the  soldier  only 
left  the  barracks  to  go  to  the  inns.  The  Russian 
officer  interested  in  the  temperance  question  was 
thus  confronted  by  this  situation  :  The  soldier 
naturally  inclined  to  drink  by  the  conditions  of 
the  climate  could  not  be  hindered  from  getting 
drunk  in  the  town,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  very  .easy  to  keep  him  in  barracks  by  allow- 
ing him  to  take  his  glass  of  vodka  there.  Natu- 
rally, the  latter  alternative  was  chosen. ' 

FBEMGH    AND    ENGLISH   EXPERIENCE. 

The  differences  between  the  social  conditions 
of  Russia  and  Sweden  and  those  of  France 
render  either  system  impracticable  for  the  French 
army.  The  English  mess, — ^with  the  reading 
rooms  and  athletic  fields  and  the  cooperative 
canteen  where  no  alcoholic  drinks  are  sold, — 
appears  to  Captain  de  Malleray  more  advisable, 
although  he  suggests  that  the  large  number  of 
soldiers  who  frequent  the  Aldershot  bars  on  pay 
days  would  probably  be  decreased  if,  as  in 
Sweden,  a  moderate  portion  of  alcoholic  drink 
could  be  obtained  at  the  canteen.  The  sale  of 
alcohol  has  been  forbidden  in  the  French  can- 
teens, but  Captain  de  Malleray  thinks  this  de- 
cree has  not  produced  the  longed-for  reform. 
His  conclusion  is  noteworthy.  <<  Let  us  dispense 
the  alcohol  ourselves  until  our  soldiers  shall 
have  learned  to  do  without  it.  But  let  us  ser\'e 
it,  as  in  Sweden,  in  small  quantity  and  in  con- 
ditions disagreeable  for  the  consumer.  All  the 
attentions,  all  the  refinements  of  comfort,  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  buy  the  non-intoxi- 
cating drinks.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  temper- 
ance crusade — the  sutler — should  disappear  from 
our  barracks,  and  that  the  canteen  should  be 
directed  by  the  corps  itself.  And  this  crusade 
should  be  launched  by  word  of  mouth,  by  teach- 
ing, and  by  example  in  all  the  regiments,  even 
those  least  tainted  by  the  alcoholic  scourge. 
Spencer  has  said  that  the  example  of  leaders — 
of  the  strong  in  character  and  position — is  always 
followed. 

'*  Let  us — the  officers — ^by  all  the  means  in  our 
power  make  temperance  fashionable.  Let  us  re- 
frain from  appearing  regularly  at  the  cafe. 
Perhaps  we  should  make  our  receptions  shorter, 
and  have  them  take  place  in  the  daytime.  The 
public  impression  of  these  receptions  is  certainly 
an  erroneous  one,  but  is  it  desirable  for  the  pub- 
lic to  think  of  them  sa  vu.<j^T\fiL>XiSbk^  ^^:x>£»2^^xs^ 


THE  AMERICAS  MOSTHLY  REklEU    OF  REVIEWS. 


«t  tLi-  skeptics  jeer  and  the  indolent 
r  then*  will  always?  be  rkepties  and 
Mav  the  believers  continue  and  even 
iieir  efforts.  Thev  will  force  con  vie- 
>ihere,  and  from  conviction  will  sj^ring 
faith  which  ignores  obstacles,  the  faith 
tain.s  againbt  sarcasm  and  apparent 
'  faith  which  exalts,  but  which  also 
nee,  l>ecause  it  inspires  -  far-reaching 
listant  liop<»ri.'  " 


for  a  day's  skilled  needlework  is  l^  cti.:-  hw^ 
in  certain  trades  women  and  girls  -Acrk  all 
night,  no  arrangement  being  made  to  il.»ui'« 
their  proper  rest  all  day.  Thanks,  however 
the  great  extension  of  the  woman's  rights  HiCi 
inent.  the  position  of  the  humble  woman  woite 
is  distinctly  better  tlian  it  was,  and  M.  \V( 
evidently  believes  that  the  time  is  coming: 
the  Keichstag  will  have  its  due  complement 
women  iiienibers. 


MINISl  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

irinan  •'  woman  movement  '  is  taking 
iderable  proportions,  and  M.  Wolff 
tercsting  account  of  it  in  the  NouveUe 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
y'ed  against  a  (lerman  •*  new  woman  ;  " 
ny  enemies  in  her  own  household,  for 
e  German  matron,  of  wliatevor  rank 
\  still  considers  that  womanhood  is 
I)  in  th(i  three  K's  :  Kimlvi-  Kirchr, 
— that  is,  children,  church,  and  cook- 
revolt  against  this  simple  ideal  first 
ftden,  but  now  it  has  spread  all  over 

:r8  of  thk  feminist  movement. 

ers  of  the  mov(Mnent  wen*  two  nota- 
Helen  Lang  and  th<*  late  Augusta 
The  latter  organized  and  fcmnded, 
ty  years  ago,  a  number  of  feminine 
I,  now  containing  a  memlx'rsliip  of 
usand.  ()ne  of  the  most  remarkable* 
?ieties  is  onlv  twelve  vears  old,  and 
her  all  women  teachers  and  govern- 
quite  lately  tin*  (i<»nnan  universities 
1(1  all  absolutely  shut  to  the  woman 
'wo  years  ago  a  great  change  came 
lie  of  the  (juestion,  and  now  there  are 
lents  at  Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and  at 
also,  with  a  view  to  universitv  studv. 
Is  or  ixvmnasiums,  as  thev  are  called. 

•    •  • 

pened.  though  in  Prussia  the  move- 
arded  with  great  suspicion  and  dis- 

OF    TIIK    woman's    KIOIITS    MOVEMENT. 

hose  w(^men  who  at  the  present  mo- 

I  lie  feminine  movement  j^erhaps  the 
kable  is  Anita  Augspurg.  Site  has 
ler  legal  examinations,  and  is  an  ad- 
.»aker.  Yet  another  leadt»r  is  Frau 
.  the  wife  of  the  well-known  Social- 
ncerns  herself  actively  with  bettering 

jH^sitiou  of  the  poor  lierman  woman 
now  hen*  is  the  workwoman  paid  so 

II  Prussia,     i^uite   an  averagt»  price 


WOMEN  IN  RUSSIA. 

IN  the  s(*cond  October  number  of  the  lievme 
(Ics  (it'uj  Mondts^  the  clever  lady  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Th.  Bentzon  contributes  a 
very  interesting  study  of  Russian  women.  She 
is  struck  by  certain  reseniblances,  which  appear 
likely  to  becomt*  more  obvious  in  the  future,  be- 
tween the  empire  of  the  Czars  and  the  United 
Staters.  'J'his  is  a  deeply  interesting  subject  of 
inijuiry,  but  Madanje  Hentzon  limits  it  for  the 
moment  to  a  comparison  between  the  position  of 
women  in  the  two  countries,  in  both  of  which 
the  feminist  movement  has  the  same  character. 

A   COMPARISON  OF   Kl'SSIAN   AND   AMERICAN   WOMEN. 

Neither  in  Russia  nor  in  America  does  this 
movt'inent  imply  any  sentiment  of  antag^onism 
or  revolt  against  the  stronger  sex.     In  Russia 
thi»  e<iuality  of  the  sexes  is  recognized   bv  the 
law,   and   the  wonuin  of  every   class   possesses 
privileges  unknown  in  France,  such  as  the  free 
dis]>osition  of  her  own  propi^rty.     The  Hussian 
marriage  is  a  sacrament  which  imposes    upon 
both  parties  the  same  duties  and  the  same  re- 
spoiisibilities.      If  money  questions  do  arise  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  the  law  courts  gener- 
ally lean  toward  the  side  of  the  woman.     It  was 
not  always  so.     The  Russian  family  was  at  first 
organized  on  an  Oriental  model,  but  this  led  to 
a  womaifs  rights  agitation  at  a  much   earlier 
period  than  the  rise  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
western  Kuropt*.     The  Russian   woman   owes  a 
good  many  of  her  rights  to  Peter  the   Great, 
and    her   education, — which,  except  as  regards 
the  higher  studies,  is  as  good   as  that  of  the 
Russian  man. — she  owes  to  Catherine. 

TIIK    POOR    WAr,KS,OF    RUSSIAN    WORKWOMEN. 

Madame  Hentzon  admits  that  the  Russian 
workwoman  is  ill  ^mid:  but  as  the  man  is  also 
badly  iMiid.  the  difference,  she  dei'lares,  is  not 
very  great,  l^esides.  in  the  professions,  such  as 
tin*  postal  and  banking  ser\'ices,  the  pay  is  the 
same.  Madame  Bentzon  goes  on  to  explain  in 
detail  the  education  of  iiussian  girls,  which  is 
very  thorough,  especially  in  modern  languages ; 
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-  and  she  also  explains  the  considerable  part 
t  which  the  Russian  woman  plays  in  the  charitable 
'    and  philanthropic  work  of  the  country. 


IS  OUR  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  SOUND? 

MR.  FRANK  A.  VAN1)KRLJ1\  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Vork,  recently  deliveretl  an  address  before  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wilmington,  N.  (•., 
which  is  printed  in  tht^  l)ecem])er  WorJtrs  Wtnk. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  sounds  a  note  of  warning  as  to 
our  rapidly  ex])andin^  credits,  and  is  rath(»r 
dubious  as  to  tlie  solidity  of  present  financial 
conditions  in  the  I'nited  States.  He  reviews 
the  phenomenal  industrial  and  financial  growth 
of  this  country  in  th(»  past  six  years,  which  have 
brought  an  im'rease  of  *4,()()0,0()0,000  in  de- 
posits in  our  banks,  and  which  have  brought 
us  to  tlie  position  of  the  great(»st  of  coal-produc- 
ing and  gn»atest  of  steel -producing  countries  in 
the  world.  Our  foreign  trade  balance  came  to 
show  over  ijKJOO.OOO.OOO  credit  in  a  single  year. 

I^ut  in  the  past,  two  years  th(»re  has  })een  a 
change.  Our  imports  have  been  rapidly  rising, 
while  our  exports  liav<»  fallen  off  more  than 
*100,0()(),000  in  the  x)ast  year. 

But  what  strikes  Mr.  \'and(*.rli])  as  most  worth 
the  attention  of  conservative  minds  is  the  fact 
that  with  an  increase*  in  l)ank  de})osits  of  over 
;|{4,000,(M)0.0()0,  as  comparecl  with  the  beginning 
of  1899,  there  is  no  increase  at  all  in  specie  and 
legal-tender  holding  of  tin*  hanks  kept  as  a  re- 
serve agaiijst  those  de])osits.  This  remarkable 
develoi)ment  of  our  bank  credit  has  been  brought 
about  chielly  ]>y  th«'  gigantic  '•  trust  "  operations. 
A  vast  amount  of  new  securities  have  been 
created  in  these  half-<io/.en  years,  based  in  large 
measun^  upon  ])n)])erties  which  were  before  held 
as  fixed  investments  bv  in<iividuals.  or  if  stand- 
ing  in  the  form  of  corporatr  pro])erty  tlu*  securi- 
ties of  those  coF"por:ilions  were  most  closely  h(»ld, 
and  in  bnt  small  measure  «'ntered  into  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  tlie  day.  This  movement, — 
tending  to  convert  the  evi<h-nc(^  of  ownership  of 
a  great  amount  of  lixed  ])rop«Tty  into  a  form 
which  has  been  consiih-red  bank  <'ollateral,  and 
which  has  been  made  the  l>asis  of  loans  and  of 
corresponding  increase  of  deposits,- — is  undoubt- 
edly tlu'  m<»st  important  single  cause  for  this  in- 
crease of  more  than  >; t, 0(H). 000, 000  in  bank  de- 
})osits  and  l)ank  l«»ans  of  tlie  country  in  the  space 
of  tlireo  or  four  years. 

Another  inlluence  has  been  the  heavy  expen- 
ditures of  ((ii'porn lions,  particularly  railroa<i 
companies,  foi-  the  improvement,  betterment, 
and  extension  «>f  tlu-ir  properties.  Now,  even 
if   these  expen<litures   hav«'   been   wisely   made, 


they  have  used  up  so  much  liquid  capital,  con 
verting  it  into  a  fixed  form,  so  that  such  capital 
cannot  be  fully  returned  into  liquid  shape,  from 
the  result  of  increased  earnings,  before  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Vanderlip  assumes 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  been  con- 
verting too  gn»at  an  amount  of  liquid  capital 
into  fixed  forms  of  investment.  The  cure  is,  as 
he  thinks,  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  that 
character.  He  believes  that  nothing  will  inter- 
ferci  finally  witii  the  commercial  ascendancy  of 
the  Cnitecl  Stat(u  because^  we  have  the  cheapest^ 
supply  of  raw  material,  the  greatest  genius  in 
the' handling  of  machinery,  tin*  broadest  market 
in  the  world  for  domc^stic  business,  which  will 
furnish  a  foundation  for  foreign  commercial 
conquest.  He  says  we  are  absolutely  certain  to 
be  for(»mo8t  in  the  world's  commercial  ranks, 
but  he  is  just  as  certain  that  the  facts  noted 
above  make  it  fitting  and  necessary  that  our 
financiers  recognizt*  the  pn*sent  time  as  unfavor- 
abh'  for  the  expansion  of  bank  credits. 

The  exUMisive  liquidation  of  American  securi- 
ties which  has  takt^i  place  since  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  address  gives  point  to  his  warn- 
ing. 


POOLS  AND  TRUSTS  IN  GERMANY. 

SINCK  Prince  Henry's  visit  and  the  marked 
attentions  that  tln»  Kaiser  is  showing  to  us, 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  articles 
dealing  with  American  affairs  in  the  (Tcrman 
I)eriodicals.  (Jur  cousins  ac^ross  the  sea,  at  last 
fully  awaken(Mi  to  a  stMise  of  our  importance,  are 
hastening  to  inform  themselves  of  this  new 
world-power.  ltapi)ears  to  them  like  a  danger- 
ous rival,  for  the  t(me  of  anxiety  predominates 
in  manv  of  these?  articles,  and  references  to  the 
"  American  danger  "  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
This  danger  looms  up  Ix'fore  the  (i(M*man  mind, 
according  to  a  contributor  to  the  l*reussischv 
Jahrhuchvr  for  ()(;tober,  not  in  tlu^  shape  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  in 
that  of  the  trusts  ;  and  Herr  Hjalmar  Schacht, 
in  his  article,  "Trust  or  Kartell,"  boldly  advo- 
cates  the  ado])tion  of  .American  business  methods 
to  countera(*t  American  comjietition  on  (ierman 
soil.  J  lis  (Mmiparison  of  the  kartell  system  ob- 
taining  in  (Jermany  with  the  trusts,  asorganiz(»d 
in  this  country,  leads  him  to  a  sharp  criticism  of 
the  former  as  retarding  industry,  while  the* 
trusts,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  bent^fit  tlie  indus- 
tries at  home,  but  are  also  powerful  agencies  in 
conquering  foreign  markets.  The  German  kartell 
corresi)onds  about  to  the  pools  in  this  country, 
which,  the  writer  declares,  "  Iva.\'^Vv^A^\xvx^  ^-^c^-^ 
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(1)  To  acfjust  ])roducti(>n  nnd  consumption,  and 
regulate  prices  in  pro])orti<»n  to  costs,  thorrby 
placing  th(?  industries  on  a  lirni  l)a8is,  and 
assuring  to  the  workingnien  stA3ady,  remunerative 
work  ;  (2)  To  counteract  the  American  trusts. 

TRl'ST    VKKSrs    POOL. 

After  a  succin<-t  statement  of  the  nature  of 
trusts,  based  on  Professor  Jenks'  '*The  Trust 
Problem,"  the  writifrcomparesCicrmanand  Amer- 
ican industrial  mctlioils  as  follows:  "Trusts, 
in  the  American  scnsti  of  the  word,  do  not  exist 
in  Germany,  not  only  lis  regards  their  legal 
aspect,  but  also  tlu^ir  industrial  charactcM'istics. 
The  German  kartell  is  a  combination  of  similar 
enterprises  of  the  same  branch  of  industry  that 
form  an  agreement  as  to  price,  markets,  output, 
etc.,  being  therefore  not  a  concentration  but  a 
coalition  of  industries.  The  fundamental  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  German  kartell  and  tlu^  Amer- 
ican trust  licjs  in  the  fact  tliat  the  trust  manages 
and  directs  all  its  fa<rtori(»s  and  plants  from  one 
central  place,  while  the  different  establishm(»nts 
forming  the  kartell  are  bound  by  agreement  to 
observe  a  certain  standard  only  in  regard  to  some 
branches  of  tlieir  enteri)rise,  othcirwise  carrying 
on  their  work  independently."  Among  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  kartell  system  the  writer  men- 
tions the  following  :  it  does  not,  like  the  trust, 
conduce  to  the  cheapening  of  the  goods  or  the 
'enlargement  of  the  markets,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  restrict  the  output  and  keep  uj)  prices, 
with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  manufacturer 
rather  than  the  public.  The  standard  of  produc- 
tion does  not  rise  al>ove  the  average,  as  there  is 
neither  the  incentive  of  competition  found  among 
independent  industries,  nor  the  concentration  of 
capital  tliat  facilitates  superior  work,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  trust.  It  tends  to  lower  wages  and 
throw  the  men  periodically  out  of  work,  when 
the  plants  are  shut  down  in  dull  times  as  a  check 
to  over-production.  ( )ne  great  advantage  oi  the 
trust  on  its  economic  siih»,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  fiinlsin  the  diffusion  of  capital  among  the 
public, — '.</.,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  five  large 
British  brewery  companies  are  held  by  about 
twenty-seven  thousand  persons.  And  the  work- 
ingmen  themselves  may  ac(juire  a  share  and 
interest  in  the  business  by  becoming  stock- 
holders. 

The  writer  draws  the  balance  in  the  following 
pregnant  paragraph  :  *'  Kartell  means  stagnation 
and  regress  of  production,  weakening  of  inter- 
national comi)etition,  strengthening  of  the  anti- 
social spirit,  increased  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ;  trust  means  progress  in  produc- 
tion, strengthening  of  international  competition, 
mora  avor  -»'     "   -*-•-- 1  q/  wealth.     The  siK-ial 


defects  of  trusts  must  be  corrected   by  political 
measures." 

CHANOK    OF    ATTITUDE    IX    GERMANY. 

The  attitude  of  (xerman  manufacturers,  on  the 
whole,  is  characterized  by  tht;  writer  as  follows  : 
"  ft  seems  at  times  as  if  there  were  the  honest 
endeavor  on  many  sides  to  direct  the  kartell  so 
as  to  approach  the  results  and  suc<*esses  of  the 
trusts.  As  soon  as  German  manufacturers  have 
recognized  th(».  defects  of  the  kartell  system  and 
the  advantages  of  the  trust,  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  did  not  favor  a  movement  that  conduces 
to  the  growth  of  national  industry,  insteail  of 
merely  guaranteeing  private  profits.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  it  will  come  to  })ass  that  the  clever 
and  far-sighted  minds  will  guard  and  further  the 
real  national  inter<»sts,  as  against  tlie  egotistical 
self-suflBciency  of  the  sluggish  masses.  We  cer 
tainly  have  men  enough  in  Germany  able  to 
direct  trusts  and  to  manage  them  successfully, 
financially  as  well  as  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit. 
Germany  will  not  lack  its  Morgans  and  Schwabs. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SHIPPING 

SITUATION. 

THE  story  of  the  international  shipping  com- 
bine is  clearly  told  by  Mr.  Marvin  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  writing  on  the  Cunard 
agreement  in  the  (Contemporary  Review  for  No- 
vember, raist»s  many  interesting  questions, 
among  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
theory  that  the  advance  of  money  made  to  the 
Cunard  Company  to  enable  it  to  build  two  gigan- 
tic new  steamships  may  lead  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  merchant  marine  of  Grea,t  Britain. 
The  following  passages  give  the  gist  of  Mr.  Law- 
son's  paper: 

*•  While  frankly  admitting  that  the  govern- 
ment had  to  do  something  in  the  emergency,  and 
that  tlie  Cunard  agreement  is  perha])s  as  good  as 
any  other  that  could  have  been  made  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  business  man  can  possibly  accept 
this  makeshift  as  a  permanent  development  of 
our  maritime  j)olicy. 

''The  ultimate  result  of  all  the  negotiations 
and  mancEUvrings  of  the  past  six  months  is  that 
the  North  Atlantic  mail  service  is  now  subject 
to  three  separate  agnniinents, — a  German- Ameri- 
can agreement,  under  which  Mr.  Morgan  guar- 
antees £. SO 0,0 00  a  year  to  the  German  com- 
panies ;  a  British- American  agreement,  under 
which  the  British  (tovernment  guarantees  to  Mr. 
Morgan  equality  of  treatment  with  its  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  Cunard  agreement,  under  which 
the  British  Government  is  to  pay  that  company 
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£150,000  a  year  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Morgan.  Why  Mr.  Morgan  should  have  to  pay 
the  Germans  handsomely  for  what  he  gets  from 
us  as  a  gift,  and  why  the  Cunard  Company 
should  be  paid  handsomely  for  what  the  White 
Star  line  undertakes  to  do  for  nothing,  why  the 
British  public  should  have  to  pay  heavily  where 
the  Germans  get  well  paid, — these  are  all  para- 
doxes beyond  the?  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 


man. 


»t 


GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP    AS    A    POSSIBILITY. 

Mr.  Lawson  doos  not  tliink  that  Mr  Morgan 
will  be  able  to  divert  traflBc  either  by  his  steam- 
ers to  his  railways,  or  by  iiis  railways  to  his 
steamers,  with  such  facility  and  certainty  as  is 
generally  assumed.  As  for  the  ships  which  he 
has  bought,  Mr.  Lawson  says:  **The  Atlantic 
steamer  of  the  future  will  carry  20,000  tons  of 
freight  and  several  hundred  saloon  passengers 
at  £10  per  head,"  and  of  these  none  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fleet  acquired  by  Mr.  Morgan's 
r^'  _.,  purchase.  The  most  important  part  of 
^T,  Lawson  s  article  is  that  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  of  ulterior  developments 
arising  out  of  the  (^unard  : 

'•  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  loan  for  Imilding 
two  new  liners  is  an  equally  heroic  innovation. 
When  one  thinks  out  what  it  may  lead  to  here- 
after, on(*  can  hardly  believe  that  tlie  Hoard  of 
Trade  realized  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
assented  to  it. 

*»The  shipbuihling-loan  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment is  nothing  less  than  revolutionary,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  bursting  of  red  tape 
when  it  was  first  mooted.  As  we  read  it,  it 
establishes  a  perfectly  novel  n^lationship  between 
the  government  and  our  steamship  companies  of 
the  Cunard  class.  It  places  the  Crown  in  the 
position  of  a  lien  holder  of  a  large  commercial 
undertaking.  As  stn-urity  for  the  advances  to 
be  made  toward  the  building  of  the  two  new 
liners,  not  only  tln^  new  ships  themselves,  but 
the  whole  of  thi;  fleet  and  general  assets  of  the 
coni])any,  are  to  l»e  pledged. 

"  The  government  will,  in  fact,  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  undertaking.  If  the  cost 
of  the  new  ships  be  CHtiniated  at  £1,500,000 
(which  is  a  moderate  figure*),  it  will  equal  the 
whole  of  the  existing  Cunard  capital  (£1,600,- 
000).  That  would  give  the  government  a  one- 
half  interest  in  tlie  enlarged  fleet. — quite  as  much 
as  it  has  in  the  Suez  Canal.  In  the  Cunard 
agreement  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  state  ownership  of  commercial  ship- 
ping. It  may  seem  a  very  small  step  we  are 
taking,  and  one  easy  to  explain  away  officially; 
but  it  is  a  step, — definite,  and  jwssibly  momen- 


tous. There  may  even  be  in  it  the  germ  of  eco- 
nomic revolution.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, the  Cunard  agreement  may  justify  state 
ownership  and  operation  of  ocean  mail  steamers. 
Startling  as  the  idea  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  shrink  from." 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SUBMARINE  WORK. 

ONE  hundred  and  eighty  ships  are  sunk  on 
an  average  every  month  of  thi^  year,  and, 
with  all  their  curgoes,  they  are  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  An  Italian  inventor,  Signer 
Pino,  has  proved  that  by  tlu;  use  of  his  sub- 
marine boat  this  treasure  can,  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases,  be  n^coveretl  with  (»conomy 
and  ease.  Dr.  Carlo  Iberti  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  November  a  very  inter- 
esting article  concerning  the  invtmtio^s  of  Signor 
Pino,  who  is  likely  to  become  almost  as  famous 
as  Marconi.  He  is  an  engineer,  whoso  working 
submarine  boat  is  used,  not  for  destruction,  but 
for  the  recovery  of  treasure  from  the  deep.  His 
boat  promises  to  make  an  immcmse  fortune  for 
its  inventor. 

"In  order  clearly  and  exactly  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  invention  under  notice,  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  to  be  considered  : 

"  1.  That  every  kind  of  operation  for  the  sal- 
vage or  recovery  of  ships  or  objects  can  be  done 
with  great  ease  by  means  of  this  small  boat  of 
about  three  meters'  diameter. 

"2.  That  it  has  been  tested  to  a  depth  of  150 
meters,  and  that  the  inventor,  wHo  has  des- 
cended in  it  to  the  sea  bottom  at  least  140 
times,  has  successfully  worked  at  a  depth  of  130 
meters. 

*•  3.  That  two  persons  can  work  in  it  on  the 
sea  bed  for  twelve  hours  continuously  without 
needing  to  return  to  the  surface  for  air. 

"4.  That  every  object  lying  in  the  sea  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  seen  from  it,  at  any  depth, 
through  windows  of  a  special  crystal. 

*»  5.  That  the  boat  (which  can  be  set  in  motion 
or  stopped  instantaneously)  ascends  or  descends 
at  will  at  a  speed  of  3^  meters  per  second. 

"  6.  That  it  will  stop  and  remain  perfectly  im- 
movable at  any  depth  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
and  for  any  length  of  time. 

'<  7.  That  it  walks  on  the  sea  bed,  moving 
freely  on  an  ingenious  single  wheel,  propelled 
by  an  electric-driven  screw.'* 

TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  UEPTHS. 

But  his  submarine  boat  is  not  so  wonderful 
as  his  other  invention,  called  the  hydroscope. 
By  its  use  a  person  will  be  abl^  \ 
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in  the  water  down  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  and 
practically  at  any  depth  ; 

"2.  To  take  clear  photographs  of  whatever 
he  perceives  there  ;  and  thus — 

•'3.  To  recover  therefrom  with  ease  and  at 
very  small  expense  anything  he  likes,  however 
large  and  lieavy  it  may  be,  and  at  whatever 
depth  it  may  lie. 

"And  all  these  three  operations  will  hv.  per- 
formed while  standing  in  an  oi'dinary  small 
]>oat  on  the  surface?  of  the  sea. 

"  A  private  ('xpcrinu^nt  was  made  sinnt^  days 
ago  in  the  Mediti^rranean  Sea,  only  one  j)erson 
being  present.  The  n^sult  was  simply  incredi- 
ble ;  a  large  volume  of  water — about  15,000 
cubic  meters,  covering  an  area  of  sea  bed 
of  1,500  meters  perimeter, — was  so  ])rilliantly 
illuminated  that  all  tlie  objects  moving  in  this 
body  of  water,  or  lying  on  the  illuminated  sea 
bed,  were  clearly  and  distinctly  seen.  The  hy- 
roscope  with  which  this  experiment  was  made 
was  a  very  small  and  cheap  one." 

RICHES    OF    THE    OCEAN    BOTTOM. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Pino  submarine  boat  and 
the  hydroscope,  Dr.  Iberti  thinks  there  is  an  in- 
calculable store  of  treasure  soon  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface.     He  says  : 

"  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  all  the  precious 
artistic  objects  lying  on  the  s(*a  bottom, — for 
example,  those  statues,  the  masterpieces  of  great 
sculptors,  which  were  wrested  away  from  Athens 
and  sunk  in  the  Archipelago  during  the  Poni- 
peiian  wars,  as  we  are  told  by  Livy,  and  w^hich 
Signer  Tino  has  just  been  urg(?d  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  recover  ?  We  can  hardly  realize 
the  value  of  the  Persian  fleet  wrecked  in  the 
Dardanelles,  of  the  ships  sunk  in  the  Egyptian 
waters  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  of  the 
Spanish  steamer  foundered  in  the  Bahia  de  Vigo, 
and  of  thousands  of  other  ill-fated  ships.  In 
order  to  g(*t  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  Signor  Pino's  invention,  it  may 
suffice  to  recall  to  mind  the  wreck  of  the  great 
transatlantic  steamer  Bourgoyne,  which  caused  a 
loss  of  24,000,000  francs,  and  contained  16,000,- 
000  francs  in  zinc ;  the  steamer  sunk  off  the 
coast  of  Holland,  with  gold  to  the  value  of 
27,000,000  francs  ;  the  ship  wrecked  during  the 
North  American  war,  with  $5,000,000  in  treas- 
ure ;  the  vessel  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  with  ingots  to  the  value  of  625,000,000 
francs  ;  the  armored  ship  Victoria^  sunk  in  the 
waters  of  Tripoli,  with  a  large  treasure  in  gold 
and  modem  ordnance  ;  the  warship  Black  Prince, 
wrecked  during  the  Crimean  War  in  the  Bay  of 
Balaclava,  with  (according  to  the  most  reliable  his- 
toriana)  40, 000, 000  fi-ancB  in  grants,  money,  etc.'' 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  QUESTION. 

IN  view  of  the  signing  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Newfound- 
land, on  November  S,  especial  interest  attaches 
to  a  very  well  -  informed  article  in  the  De- 
cember Atlantic  Monthhj  by  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath, 
a  Newfoundland  journalist,  who  gives  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  ''The  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Question,"  ancient  and  modern.  This  squabble 
b(4ween  th(^  I'nited  States,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland has  dragged  along  for  y<*ars.  It  is  of 
peculiar  difliculty,  because  there  are  tliree  par- 
ties with  conflicting  interests.  The  key  to  the 
situation  is  appanmtly  held  by  Newfoundland, 
because  of  her  inexhaustible  bait  supply,  her 
proximity  to  the  (Jrand  Banks,  and  her  political 
independence  of  Canada. 

WHAT    THE    TROUBLE    IS    ABOUT. 

Anybody  can  fisli  on  the  Grand  Banks,  be- 
cause they  arti  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  trouble  is  about  the  bait,  in  order  to  take 
the  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  it  is  desirable  to 
hav(^  fresh  bait,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  can 
this  be  takc^n  in  such  (}uantities  and  so  conve- 
niently as  in  the  bays,  and  estuaries  of  New- 
foundland. The  United  States  fishing  fleet 
leaves  Clouci^ster  and  other  New  England  ports 
in  Nov(?mber,  and  they  must  first  load  up  with 
frozen  herring  for  bait.  At  present  Newfound- 
land allows  Americans  to  catch  the  herring  in 
the  winter,  and  thc^y  take  away  about  250,000 
barrels  every  season.  But  after  April  1,  the 
Nrwioundland  bait  act  requires  every  fishing 
vessel  to  procure  a  license.  The  Americans  ob- 
tain bait  through  a  modus  vivendi  dating  from 
1889,  granting  them  free  access  to  Newfound- 
land waters  by  paying  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per 
ton  of  the  vessel's  register.  The  French,  who, 
with  the  Canadians,  the  United  States  vessels, 
and  the  N(»wfoundlanders,  make  up  the  four 
fishing  fleets,  are  excluded  altogether  from  New- 
foundland bait-catching,  because  France  granted 
such  a  heavy  subsidy  that  her  fishermen  were 
enabled  to  undersell  all  others. 

THE  CANADIANS  HOSTILE  TO  AMERICAN  FISHERMEN. 

The  Canadians  are  hostile  to  American  fisher- 
men, more  so  than  the  Newfoundlanders  ;  but 
Newfoundland  thinks  that  if  the  valuable  bait 
concessions  are  granted,  the  $6,000  per  year  of 
license  fees  are  a  very  inadequate  recompense 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  bait 
that  are  taken  away  by  the  Americans  every 
year.  Newfoundland's  attitude  is  that  if  she 
furnislies  the  United  States  fishermen  with  bait, 
her  fish(»rmen  shouhl  have  free  entry  for  lAieir 
c&lcb.  in  the  United  States  markets. 
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MR.  BLAINE  «    ATTITLDE. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  in  favor  of  this  reciprocal  trade 
arrangement  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
United  States.  "  First,  he  recognized  that  New- 
foundland, by  her  bait,  controlled  the  situation, 
and  that  if  P>ance,  with  a  fisliing  base  near  our 
coast,  was  unable  to  copo  with  us,  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  would  be  a  thousand  miles  from  their 
own  t<»rritory,  would  be  helpless  altogether. 
Second,  he  was  aware  that  Newfoundland,  be- 
cause of  her  insular  position,  her  remoteness, 
and  the  varying  character  of  her  fishery  pur- 
suitj?.  would  not  ship  very  larg<»ly  to  the  Ameri- 
CHU  market.  This  demands  its  own  cure  of  fish, 
wliicli  the  Xewfoundlanders  do  not  practice. 
All  the  cod  we  take  on  Labrador  and  the  north- 
ern coast  is  cured  specially  for  the  European 
markets,  and  is  sent  then;  direct,  so  that  only 
the  fish  t^iken  on  our  southern  seaboard,  and  a 
portion  of  the  lobster  catch,  would  be  forwarded 
to  New  Eughmd  for  sale.  Third,  he  foresaw 
that  by  an  arrangement  with  Newfoundland  tlie 
American  fisliermen  would  be  released  com- 
pletely from  all  dependence  upon  Canada,  and 
be  able  to  disregard  any  hostile  enactments  she 
might  propose.'' 

Canada's  position. 

"Canada's  position  with  regard  to  this  inter- 
national dispute  is  becoming  more  untenable 
every  season.  Iltjr  existing  markets  are  inad(»- 
quate  to  a))sorb  lier  yearly  catch,  and  the  Amer- 
ican control  of  Cuba  and  l^orto  Rico  has  in- 
creased her  difficulties  l>y  depriving  her  almost 
wholly  of  two  large  and  profitable  markets.  . 
Her  fish  in  these  territorit^s  must  now  face  an 
adverse  dutv  of  eii^-htv-four  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  «ud  this  accentuates  the  congestion  at 
home.  llencte  Canada  striv(\s  hard  for  reci- 
procity, alleging  that  the  removal  of  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  will  cheapen  fresh  food  for  the 
American  consumer,  and  thus  increase  the  de- 
mand in  the  Republic,  not  only  for  Canadian,  Imt 
also  for  A  merican  fisli.  Hut  the  American  treaty 
makers  have  not  l>e(Mi  satisfied  that  the  advan- 
tages of  inn'  tviuW.  would  outweigh  the  detriments 
of  unlimited  Canadian  conip(»tition,  and  so  have 
declined  all  overttires  from  th<J  Dominion." 

TlIK    BOND  JJLAINK    CONVENTION. 

w^ecretary  Hay  is  now  bcang  urged  to  revive 
the  Hond-Blaine  convention  of  1  stH),  ]U'oviding 
for  reciprocity  in  fishing  products  between  the 
l'nit<'<l  States  ai".l  rhe  coloiiv  of  Newfoundhnni, 
irres>})ective  <»f  Cinada.  "The  T'nited  States 
lisliernien  will  tlien  he  able  not  only  to  procure 
bait  in  our  wntors,  }nit  to  outer  them  in  order  to 


transship  their  catch  by  fast  steamers,  with  cold- 
storage  chambers,  direct  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  frozen-herring  industry  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  same  manner,  and  so  far  from 
reciprocity  being  detrimental  to  the  New  Eng- 
land fishery  interests,  it  will  be  positively  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  We  would,  of  course, 
compete  against  them  to  some  extent,  but  the 
lessening  of  their  <»x})enses  consequent  upon 
being  a])le  to  use  our  coast  as  an  advanced  base 
would  enable  them  to  meet  us  upon  more  equal 
terms.  Canada  will  resent  our  suc^^ess,  if  we  do 
succeed,  but  the  British  Government  seems  to  be 
satisfied  that  Canada's  objections  an»  not  valid, 
else  Premier  liond  would  never  hav(»  been  i>er- 
mitted  to  resume  negotiations  with  the  object 
he  has  now  in  view." 

Newfoundland's  threat. 

Tf  the  T'^nited  States  continues  to  refuse  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  to  Newfoundland,  the 
latter  threatens  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Canada.  Then  the  Canadian  government 
will  take  over  the  control  of  th(»  Xt*wfoundland 
fisheries  and  a  united  policy  would  be  possible. 
The  fisheries  of  British  North  America  would 
be  absolutelv  barred  to  the  Americans,  because 
Canada  would  then  have  in  her  own  hands  the 
lev<»r  by  which  to  force  them  to  grant  her  reci- 
I)rocity,  or  else  she  would  do  lier  best  to  destroy 
the  New  England  fishing  imlustry.  Mr.  McGrath 
says  such  a  course  would  absolut(»ly  deprive  the 
American  fisherman  of  bait,  and  that  thev  would 
gradually  be  driven  from  the  Grand  Banks.  The 
price  of  fish  in  the  United  States  would  run  so 
high  that  the  import  duty  would  not  make  so 
much  difference,  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
togetlier  would  supply  us  with  th(»se  products. 
Newfoundland's  premier  lias  recently  )>een  in 
Washington  trying  to  revive  th(j  Bond- Blaine 
convention,  ]»ut  Mr.  Mc(irath  doubts  whether 
the  Senate  will  favor  the  project,  even  if  the 
State  Department  does  draft  a  new  instrument. 


THE  NEW  COMET. 

FOR  the  past  thrive  months  astronomers  have 
been  discussing  the  new  comet,  diisignated 
by  them  as  h  UH)2,  It  was  discovered  ])y  As- 
tronomer Perrine,  of  the  Lick  O))servatorv  in 
California,  on  Septeml)er  1.  and  was  described 
by  Inm  as  a  faint  object,  having  the  appearance 
in  the  t(»lescope  of  a  nebula  with  a  small,  some- 
what wtdl-deiined  nucleus  near  the  center  of  the 
head,  with  a  brightness  like  that  of  a  ninth-mag- 
nitude star.     The  comet  was  obsevvod.  Ivs  \\'i)^^^i^  w 
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in  the  Xovernber  nuTii])er  of  Popular  Astronomy, 
Prof.  \V.  W.  Payne,  of  (joodsell  Observatory, 
Carleton  College,  Minn.,  explains  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  length  of  a  comet's 
tail,  because  it  gradually  diminishes  in  bright- 
ness as  it  i»xt^Muls  awav  from  the  head. 

The  new  comet's  orbit  was  computed  by  Mr. 
Perrine,  and  also  by  a  (ri^rmiin  assfronomer,  P^lis 
StrOmgren,  at  Kid,  using  (>U(?  obsiTvation  made 
at  Lick  Observatory  on  Sei)tember  1,  one  made 
at  Urania  on  September  2,  and  a  third  nuide  at 
Copenhag<'n  on  September  4.  From  these  three 
observations  from  three  different  placets,  nearly 
tlie  same  results  are  ol)tain(?d  as  from  those 
given  by  Mr.  Perrine  from  observations  made 
entirelv  at  the  Lick  ( )bservatorv.  Professor 
Payne  is  confident  that  these  trial  orbits  must 
be  close  approximations  to  the  true  path  of  the 
comet,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  longer 
series  of  observations. 

bkictHtness  of  thk  comet. 

From  the  time  of  its  discovery  the  comet's 
light  increased  v(;ry  rapidly.  Mr.  Perrine  es- 
timat4?d  its  brightness  on  Septemlx^r  1  as  about 
<Kjual  to  that  of  a  ninth-magnitude  star.  On 
the  evening  of  October  7  the  comet  was  ob- 
served at  (jroodsell  Observatory,  and  its  bright- 
ness was  (estimated  as  about  the  same  as  that  of 
two  stars  in  Cygnus,  whose  magnitudes  are  cat- 
alogued as  nearly  of  the  fourth.  Thus  the 
brightness  had  apparently  increased  five  magni- 
tudes since  September  1. 

RELATIONS    TO    THK    EARTH. 

Professor  Payne's  explanation  of  the  accom- 
panying diagram  showing  the  path  of  the  comet 
relative;  to  that  of  the  earth,  follows  : 

**  At  the  time  of  discovery  it  was  moving 
almost  di recti V  toward  the  earth,  but  before  it 
reach(^d  the  orbit  of  tlu*  earth  our  planet  had 
passed  on  beyond  the  point  opposite,  so  that 
collision  would  have  been  impossible,  provided 
the  paths  of  b<)th  bodies  were  lying  in  the  same 
plane  ;  but  as  th(»y  are  not  in  the  same  plane, 
the  points  of  intersection  are  such  that  there 
could  not  iK)ssibly  })e  any  such  danger  even  if 
their  approach  had  been  less  than  it  was. 

"  Other  interesting  features  shown  by  this  pre- 
liminary path  of  the  comet  are  its  near  approach 
to  the  sun,  its  long  peric)d  of  visibility,  its  short 
time  behind,  or  on  the  opposite  side  from.  th«^ 
sun,  its  near  approach  to  thi»  <»arth  again  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  190:^  If 
the  computers  have  given  us  a  path  for  tho 
fomet  that  is  nearly  corrrct.  its  brightness  in 
a;>proachiiig  the  earth  the  second  time  will  not 
bo  Dearly  as  gn^at  as  that  which  was  observed 


during  the  months  of  September  and  Octol>erof 
this  year.  But  on  January  16,  the  time  of  near- 
est approach,  the  brightness  will  be  less  than  six 
times  that  of  discovery.  These  predictions  do 
not  take  into  account  any  of  those  physical 
changes  which  so  often  taki^  ])lace  when  a  comet 
is  passing  near  the  sun.  especially  if  its  perihel- 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  NEW  COMET. 

ion  point  falls  far  within  the  earth's  orbit,  as  is 
true  of  this  comet.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
comet  has  so  long  a  period  of  visibility  that  it 
may  be  observed  tlioroughly  to  determine  a  de- 
finitive orbit  and  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
its  physical  changes." 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  is  a  very  brightly-written,  epigram- 
matic, but  somewhat  too  comprehensive, 
article  in  the  Kdiuhunih  Beview  for  October,  on 
**  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. "  It  suffers 
from  its  striving  after  comi)leteness.  Beginning 
with  Campbell  and  ending  with  Mr.  Kipling,  it 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  sum  up.  not  only  all  the 
first-class  p(H»ts,  but  even  many  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  The  reviewer  has  therefore  put 
hims(»lf  in  a  difficulty  from  which  ha  is  only  ex- 
tricated by  the  condensation  and  brightness  of 
his  judgments. 

What  are  tlie  characteristics  of  our  poets? 
Campbell's  virtue  is  his  l>lamelessness  ;  Crabbe, 
infinitely  superior,  merely  poured  new  wine  into 
the  old  bottles  of  eight4^enth -century  classicism  : 
*•  A  seriotis,  resourceful  Teiiiers  in  verso/'  Cole- 
ridge was  a  shattered.  half-r<»deemeil  prodigal, 
whose  very  creations  cry  out  againfet  him.  Scott 
was  clumsy  as  a  versifier. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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SHELLEY    AND    BTRON. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Shelley  or  Byron  will 
ever  have  justice  done  to  them.  The  lightning 
of  their  genius  was  too  deeply  tinged  by  the 
more  unpopular  and  less  abiding  colors  of  an 
epoch  whose  effervescence  was  checked  by  a  re- 
action wliich  wreaked  v(»ngeance  upon  all  the 
most  openly  avowed  products  of  the  period 
against  which  it  set  itself  to  war.  Social  isola- 
tion was  the  defect  of  both.  The  defect  of  Shelley 
was  exuberance. 

WORDSWORTH. 

•'  You  cannot  place  Keats,  because  you  cannot 
tell  what  would  have  l)ecome  of  him."  Thomas 
Moore  is  dismissed  with  *' affectionate  remem- 
l>rance."  Tlie  range  of  thought  in  Wordsworth, 
his  rustic  dignity,  his  power  of  seeing  poetry  in 
common  tilings,  liis  gentle,  unaffected  mysticism, 
and  his  simple  method  of  expn»ssing  it,  are  his 
chief  merits.  11  is  defect  is  a  reiteration  of  sub- 
ject, begetting  monotony  of  treatment.  But  his 
worship  of  women  is  as  supreme  as  it  is  simple. 

TENNYSON. 

Tennyson  had  style  delined  by  the  reviewer  as 
a  masterly  elevation  of  manner,  an  inevitable 
form  of  phrase,  chasteness  in  rhythm,  caution  in 
expression,  finish  and  polish.  In  these  he  was 
supreme.  lie  was  a  carver  of  cameos,  which  he 
set  in  a  blank  matrix.  His  aim  was  always 
loftv  ;  he  never  wrote  a  line  which  would  ex- 
l)ress  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  readers. 

THK    BKOWNINGS. 

The  genius  of  Browning  was  the  contrast  and 
the  complement  of  the  genius  of  Tennyson. 
Browning's  nn'thod  was  not  so  niuch  a  negative 
lack  of  styh'  as  a  positive  rejection  of  it. 

**His  magnificent  imagination,  his  intellectual 
force,  his  instinct  for  a  fine  subject,  his  love  for 
and  mastery  over  landscape,  his  p(^netration  into 
the  devious  passages  and  closed  chambers  of  hu- 
man nature,  an*  all  undoubted  ;  but  so  are  his 
willfulness.  Ills  rougliness,  his  unliterarv  avoid- 
ance of  simplicity,  his  lovr  of  leaving  his  reader, 
and  perhaps  som(»timeshims('lf.  lost  in  half-lights 
(►r  intention  and  lialf-thridded  mazes  of  unex- 
pouuded  philosophy.  His  burliness  and  mus- 
<*ularity  found  acceptance  with  many  ju^rsons 
not  too  capable  ot  appreciating  his  highest  <[ual- 
ities,  but  wlio  fancied  tliat  they  had  found  in 
him  satisfaction  for  a  lack  of  virility  which  they 
had  imputed  to  Tennyson  simply  IxM-ause  he  was 
delicaUi  and  ch'ar.  Manv  such  mistook  his  oh 
scurity  itself  for  profundity,  thinking  that  what 
they  could  not  plumb  must  needs  be  deep." 


As  for  Mrs.  Browni/ig,  she  had  feeling,  ro- 
mance, wit,  picturesqueness,  thoughtf  ulness  aris- 
ing into  wisdom,  and  landscape,  but  none  of 
these  were  hers  in  a  superlative  degree.  Her 
artistic  taste  was  her  weakest  point. 

THREE    MODERNS. 

Patmore,  Arnold,  and  Swinburne  have  all 
been  thoroughly  conscientious  in  form,  phrase, 
workmanship.  Arnold  may  havc^  b(?en  dry, 
without  a  large  stock  of  melodi(»s  ;  Fatmore  over- 
frugal  and  over-chastened  ;  tlie  trill  of  Swin- 
burne, exuberant,  repetitive,  over-proh>nged. 
But  their  strings  an^  ever  in  tune  ;  and  tliey 
never  touch  their  instrument  with  a  slack  or 
slovenly  hand.  C.Utmgh  was  a  dweller  on  the 
borderland  of  genius,  and  inteUectually  was  pic- 
turesque but  unkempt,  like  tin*  land.scape  of  the 
moor  edges.  All  the  poems  of  William  Morris, 
great  and  small,  are  but  reprodu(;tions  of  gone 
forms  of  life,  and  of  affectations  which  were 
superseded  by  a  healthi(»r  rtJiiaissance.  Through 
all  Rossetti's  work  there  runs  a  sense  of  moral 
and  nervous  decad(»n(*e. 


EMILE  ZOLA  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 

IN  the  November  reviews  there  are  many 
tributes  to  Zola,  and  criticisms  of  his 
works.  In  the'  ('uufcniporfnt/  Rerirn\  M.  Kdouard 
Bod  writes  im  *' The  Place  of  Emile  Zola  in 
Literature."  M.  Bod  was  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  Zola,  and  his  article  is  one  of  warm  appre- 
ciation.    He  savs  : 

"Zola  was  judged  differently  by  those  who 
came  near  to  him  and  by  those  who  only  knew 
him  through  his  writings.  To  the  latt(»r  he  is  a 
hard  realist,  an  ambitious  man,  a  proud  and 
violent  polemic.  The  former  knew  him  as  a 
familiar  and  fri(mdly  figure, — an  example  of 
the  simple,  quiet,  and  good  man,  which  alone  will 
live  in  their  m(?mory.  If  1  venturtMl  to  sum  up  in 
a  few  words  wliat  1  think  of  his  mon»  immediate 
i'6l(\  I  wouhl  .**ay  his  great  merit  has  l»een.  while 
saturated  with  romanticism,  to  have  grasptnl  its 
inatleijuacy.  He  <'an  n(^v(»r  be  praised  too  highly 
for  havinti:  shaken  the  intellectual  tvrannv  oi 
that  unhappy  school,  and  for  havinj^  brought 
novel-writing  back  into  the  straight  })aths  of 
observation  and  simplicity." 

Zola's  Art 

One  <»f  ihc  best  of  these  literary  papers  is 
that  of  Mr.  Francis  (iribble  on  "TIh^  Art  of 
Kmile  Zola"  in  the  /')ufnff//if/f/  /*>,,'(  n\  Mr. 
dribble's  main  point  is  that  Zola  was  not  a  real- 
ist at  all.  There  was  a  fundamental  fallacv  in 
his  view  of  human  nature,  in  that  he  ignored 
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conventional  illusions  and  tore  off  masks,  which 
are  quite  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature^  as  our 
animal  appetites.  Zola  was  also  not  a  realist, 
because  he  failed  to  depict  what  was  real.  His 
material  was  taken  from  real  life,  but  lie  com- 
pressed much  more  of  it  into  one  novel  than 
could  actually  have  liappened  in  the  space  and 
time  which  his  novel  occupied.  His  documents 
<liffer  from  those  of  the  man  of  science  in  (!on- 
sistentiy  sacrificing  the  truth  to  the  tableau. 
He  never  drew  a  character  from  witliin  or  real- 
ized any  emotion  except  that  of  huntrer. 

An  American  Tribute. 

Mr.    W.    0.    Howells,    writing    in    the    North 
American  Rnoifin  for  Novem]>er,  says  of  Zola  : 

"  To  me  his  literary  history  is  very  pathetic. 
He  was  bred,  if  not  horn,  in  the  worship  of  the 
romantic,  but  his  native  faith  was  not  proof 
against  his  reason,  as  again  his  reason  was  not 
proof  against  his  native  faith.  He  preached  a 
crusade  against  romanticism,  and  fought  a  long 
fight  with  it,  oidy  to  n^alize  at  last  that  he  w^as 
•  himself  too  romanticistic  to  succeed  against  it, 
and  heroically  to  own  his  defeat.  The  hosts  of 
romanticism  swarmed  back  over  him  and  his 
followers,  and  prevailed,  as  we  see  them  still 
prevailing.  It  was  the  error  of  the  realists 
whom  Zola  led,  to  suppose  that  people  like  truth 
in  fiction  better  than  falsehood  ;  '  they  do  not  ; 
^-.  they  like  falsehood  best  :  and  if  Zola  had  not 
been  at  h(»art  a  romanticist  he  never  would  have 
cherished  his  long  delusion,  he  never  could  have 
deceived  with  his  vain  hopes  those  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  ])(?  realistic,  as  he  himself  did  not 
succeed  in  being. 

**  He  wished  to  be  a  sort  of  liistoriographer 
writing  the  annals  of  a  family,  and  painting  a 
period;  l)Ut  he  was  a  poet,  doing  far  more  than 
this,  and  contributing  to  creative  literature  as 
greM  works  of  fiction  as  have  be(m  written  in 
the  epic  form.  He  was  a  paradox  on  every  side 
but  one,  and  that  was  the  human  side,  which  he 
would  himself  have  held  far  worthier  than  the 
literarv  side.  On  the  human  side,  the  civic  side, 
he  was  what  h(^  wished  to  be,  and  not  what  any 
perversity  of  his  elements  made  him.  He  heard 
one  of  those  calls  to  supreme  duty,  which  from 
time  to  time  select  one  man  and  not  another  for 
the  response  whicli  they  requin?;  and  he  rose  to 
that  duty  with  a  grandeur  which  had  all  the  sim- 
plicity possible  to  a  man  of  French  civilization. 
We  may  think  tliat  there  was  something  a  little 
too  dramatic  in  the  manner  of  his  heroism,  his 
martvrv,  and  W(»  mav  smile  at  certain  turns  of 
rhetoric  in  the  immortal  letter  accusing  the 
Frpnch  nation  of  intoleral)h^  wrong,  just  as,  in 
our  smug  Anglo-Saxon  conceit,  we  laughed  at 


the  procedure  of  the  emotional  courts  which  he 
compelled  to  take  cognizance  of  the  immense 
misdeed  other  courts  had  as  emotionallv  commit- 
ted.  But  the  event,  however  indirectly  and  invol- 
untarily, was  justice  which  no  other  people  in 
Europe  would  have  done,  and  perhaps  not  any 
people  of  this  more  enlightened  continent." 


WHICH  ARE  THE  BEST  PICTURES  IN  THE 

WORLD? 

MR.  FREDERIC  DOLMAN  submits  the 
question.  '•  Wliat  are  tin*  most  precious 
pictures  in  the  world  ?"  to  the  curators  or  di- 
rectors of  all  the  best  picture-gallcMMes  outside 
of  (rreat  Britain,  and  he  embodies  iu  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Strand  ^fag(lz^t^e  for  Novem- 
ber the  answers  he  received.  The  following 
catalogue  of  pictures  is  inter(»sting.  \n  (»ach 
case  the  selection  of  the  picture  has  been  made 
by  the  official  custodian  of  the  gallery  in  which 
it  appears  : 

The  Louvre  :  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  La  Cjioconda.'' 

The  Prado  :  Velasquez's  "  Meuinas." 

The  Rijks  Mu-seum,  Amsterdam :  Rembrandt's 
">Mght  Watch." 

Tlie  Hague  Gallery  :  Paul  Potter's  •'  The  Young 
Bull." 

The  Vienna  Belvidere  :  Kul)ens'  "Ildefou.so  Altar." 

The  Berlin  Gallery:  H.  and  J.  van  Eyck's  "Wor- 
ship of  the  Lamb." 

The  Dresden  Gallery  :  Raphael's  "Madonna." 

The  Munich  Pinakothek :  Murillo's  "The  Melon 
Eaters." 

The  Antwerp  Museum  :  Quentin  Masty's  "The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross." 

The  Florence  Uffizi  Gallery  :  Titian's  "  Flora." 

The  Florence  Pitti  Gallery:  Raphael's  "La  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola." 

The  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome  :  Titian's  "  Sat^red  and 
Profane  Love." 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Art-,  Venice :  Titiiui's  "  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin." 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  HUMAN  BEINGS  AND  IN 

CATTLE. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  disease  of  tuberculosis  is  identical  in 
man  and  in  cattle  is  being  given  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Dr.  A.  von  Szekely,  of  Budapest,  in 
tlie  Centralblatt  fur  Bakteriologie. 

In  the  great  tuberculosis  congress  held  in 
London,  Koch  urged  the  necessity  of  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  and  not  wasting  energy  by 
fighting  the  disease  with  ineffective  measures. 
Basing  his  conchisions  upon  experiments  made 
in  Berlin.  h(^  contended  that  human  tuberculosis 
diffen^d  from  that  of  cattle  and  could  not  be 
transmitted    to   them,    but,    for   tlie   more    im- 
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portant  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  man  to 
the  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  he  believed  a  direct 
answer  to  be  impossible,  because,  obviously,  ex- 
perimental proof  upon  man  is  excluded.  By  in- 
direct results,  however,  he  felt  justified  in  the 
assertion  that,  if  man  wore  susceptible  to  the 
tuberculosis  of  cattle,  such  cases  were  very  rare, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  precautions 
against  them.  Koch^s  assertion  led  to  contradic- 
tions in  the  congress.  Other  investigators  arose 
and  declared  that  his  conclusions  were  too  far- 
reaching  and  his  evidence  was  not  conclusive  ; 
accordingly,  the  resolution  was  voiced  that,  **in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  health 
officials  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  through  meat  and  milk.'* 

The  question  raised  by  Koch  is  evidently  of 
great  significance  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
and  many  experiments  were  begun  in  different 
places  to  clear  up  the  matter  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  diseases,  as  Koch  himself  had  indicated 
as  being  highly  desirable. 

The  investigations  of  Koch  and  Schutz  were 
divided  into  three  main  groups, — ?>.,  those  on 
calves,  on  swine,  and  on  sheep  ;  with  the  further 
variation  of  the  methods  of  infection  by  feed- 
ing, by  subcutaneous  or  intra-abdominal  injec- 
tion, intravenous  injection,  or  by  inhalation. 
The  calves  were  first  treated  with  tuberculin,  in 
order  to  insure  their  freedom  from  the  disease. 

In  the  experiments  with  feeding,  calves  were 
fed  daily  with  sterilized  milk  mixed  with  spu- 
tum from  a  man  suffering  with  consumption, 
or  else  the  milk  was  mixed  with  a  pure  culture 
of  tuberculosis.  The  animals  were  killed  within 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  to  two  hundreil 
and  thirty-six  days,  but  their*  tissues  showed  no 
traces  of  the  disease.  Parallel  experiments  for 
comparison,  made  upon  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, except  for  the  substitution  of  animal  for 
human  tuberculosis  bacilli,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  on. 

In  three  cases  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  from 
.')  to  10  ccni.  of  an  emulsion,  consisting  of  one 
part  human  tuberculosis  germs  with  one  hundred 
parts  of  water,  the  animals  showed  no  signs  of  the 
disease  when  killed  about  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  days  later.  Parallel  experiments, — con- 
ducted with  animal  tuberculosis  germs, — showed 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  one  calf  died 
within  forty-nine  days. 

Intra-abdominal  injections  made  upOn  three 
calves  produced  tubercles  in  one  individual  in 
the  region  of  the  injection.  Parallel  experi- 
ments, conduct etl  with  the  tuberculosis  of  cattle, 
produced  the  disease  in  all  the  animals. 


Similar  results  followed  intravenous  injectio 
of  calves  with  the  two  kinds  of  bacilli  ;  witl 
the  additional  result  of  increased  weight  in  th 
cases  treated  with  human  tuberculosis,  and  los 
of  weight  in  the  control  experiments  with  tubei 
culosis  of  cattle. 

In  the  experiments  with  inhalation  of  germg 
calves  were  made  to  breathe  air  filled  with  thi 
dust  of  finely-powdered  cultures  of  tuberculosis 
Three  of  them  showed  no  changes,  but  ex 
amination  of  the  fourth  showed  a  few  tubercle 
in  one  lung. 

Ex^Msriments  made  upon  sheep  and  swin< 
produced  similar  effects,  although  sonn^  case 
were  doubtful,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  result 
were  not  so  conclusive. 

The  critics  of  this  work  claim  that  the  evi 
dence  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  o 
two  distinct  diseases  ;  that  there  is  no  essentia 
distinction — merely  a  difference  in  degree,  anc 
.the  experiments  only  show  that,  in  general 
human  tuberculosis  is  less  infectious  than  tha 
of  cattle.  Even  if  all  the  evidence  showed  tha 
infected  animals  never  contract  human  tuber 
culosis,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  two  diseasei 
are  distinct.  It  has  been  shown  for  m^ny  patho 
genie  organisms  that  they  may  be  carried  througl 
many  generations  upon  one  kind  of  animal  an( 
become  more  strongly  infectious  for  this  kinc 
of  animal ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  theii 
pow6r  of  infecting  other  kinds  of  animals  re 
mains  unchanged.  On  this  principle,  it  is  easily 
explained  how  the  bacillus  of  human  tuber 
culosis  is  less  virulent  for  cattle  :  it  has  become 
adapted  to  human  nutrition  and  body  tempera 
ture  ;  consequently,  it  thrives  Ixist  in  man.  The 
body  temperature  of  cattle  is  higher  than  ii 
man  ;  the  fluids  of  the  body  may  be  consid 
ered  as  different ;  and,  quite  naturally,  the  humai 
germ  does  not  thrive  so  well  if  it  is  transmitte( 
to  cattle. 

Chauveau  experimented  upon  calves  witl 
both  kinds  of  bisicilli,  but  found  no  difference 
lK»tween  those  inoculated  with  human  and  those 
inoculated  with  animal  tuberculosis. 

Sidney  Martin  fed  calves  with  food  mixer 
with  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  and,  when  the 
calves  were  killed  later,  found  some  of  then 
perfectly  healthy  and  others  tuberculous  ;  bui 
the  parallel  experiments  with  animal  tubercu 
losis  were  all  affected.  From  this  he  con 
eluded  that  the  bacillus  of  human  ttiberculosit 
is  less  infectious. 

Similar  results  from  the  experiments  of  othei 
investigators  seem  to  give  evidence  in  favor  oi 
this  explanation  of  the  difference  in  effect  of  the 
same  bi^illus  upon  man  and  upon  cattle. 
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THE  HOLIDAY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 

FOR  several  years  past  the  December  issues  of  the 
illustrated  magazines  of  fiction  and  miscellany 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  depart  from  direct  and  for- 
mal references  to  the  Christmas  anniversary.  The 
magazines  for  December,  1902,  continue  to  show  this 
disposition  to  disregard  the  conventional  holiday  in- 
signia, but  there  is  no  lack  of  endeavor  on  their  part  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  Christmas  pictures,  poems, 
and  stories  by  an  added  sumptuousness  in  their  illus- 
trations and  covers.  Some  of  them,  too,  still  recognize 
the  anniversary  with  features  which  breathe  more  of 
an  air  of  spirituality  and,  perhaps,  mysticLsm  than  is 
usual  in  their  pages. 

HARPER'S,  THE  CENTURY,   AND  SCKIBNER'S. 

In  the  w^ork  of  making  the  Christmas  magazines 
beautiful  this  year,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  the  illustrator, 
ea.sily  has  first  place,  even  remembering  that  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Abbey  has  made  a  number  of  illustrations  of  "King 
I^ear"  for  Harper'ti  yfanazlne  which  are  very  effective- 
ly reproduced  in  colors  in  this  number.  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle  begins  the  Century  with  four  paintings  reproduced 
in  colors  and  a  decorated  text  of  his  own, — "  The  Travels 
of  the  Soul."  These  four  pictures  of  Mr.  Pyle's  in  the 
Century  njake  the  high- water  mark  of  color  printing  in 
the  American  magazines.  Mr.  Pyle's  magnificently 
virile  work  is  seen,  too,  in  Harper's  in  a  field  of  illus- 
tration peculiarly  his  own, — the  pictures  for  **  The  True 
Captain  Kidd,"  going  with  Mr.  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.'s, 
sketch  of  that  worthy.  There  are  other  examples  of 
color  illustration  in  Harper's  not  nearly  so  effective. 
Scribner^s  Ma^imiue^  not  to  be  lx»hind,  u.ses  a  striking 
colored  reproduction  of  an  illustration  by  Max  field  Par- 
rish  for  a  frontispiece,  prints  in  colors  Mr.  Edward  Pen- 
field's  pictures  for  his  story,  *'A  Chri.stmas  at  Caf6 
Spaander,"  and  gives  in  a  .series  of  bold  full-page  color- 
ed illustrations  Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  sympathe- 
tic attempt  to  portray  "  A  Mother's  Days." 

Of  the  more  utilitarian  features,  which  are  scant  in 
these  magazines  for  December,  the  most  noticeable  is 
Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's  article  on  the  United  States 
Steel  **Tru.st"  in  the  Century,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  **  Great  Business  Combinations  of  To-day." 
Mr.  Nelson  sketches  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Steel  "  Trust,"  and  makes  a  u.sef  ul  collection  of  the  ftLcts 
which  have  been  published  concerning  the  finances  and 
properties  of  the  '*  Trust;"  but  he  does  not  tackle  any 
of  the  great  questions  concerning  the  evils  of  the  "  trust " 
business,  the  overcapitalization  of  the  Steel  "Trust," 
nor  the  relation  of  the  state  to  such  organizations.  Mr. 
Nelson  shows  that  whatever  the  proper  price  of  steel,  it 
is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  saved  enormous  expenditures  for  ma- 
terlalf  and  also  losses  which  might  have  resulted  from 
bitter  competition,  and  which  might  have  brought 
serious  disaster  to  the  steel  trade.  He  says  that  the 
saving  already  accomplished  by  what  is  called  the 
standardizing  of  the  work  has  already  amounted  in  one 
process  alone  to  about  ^000,000  a  year. 

M'CLURE'S  AND  THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

yfcClnre's  ^fa(|azinc  makes  no  attempt  to  celebrate 
CJirJ.stmas  otlierwise  than  in  the  prt»tty  little  story  of 


slum  children,  *'A  Christmas  Present  for  a  Lady." 
There  is  a  capital  account  of  the  bronco-busting  con- 
test at  Denver  for  the  championship  of  the  world,  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens.  In  this  article,  *' The  American 
Man  on  Horseback,"  Mr.  Steffens  tells  the  story  of  the 
ride  for  the  champion.ship  with  thrilling  dramatic  ef- 
fect and  considerable  humor.  Mr.  John  Mitchell 
writes  on  **The  Coal  Strike,"  and  sums  up  his  and  the 
miners'  position.  Incidentally  he  declares  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in  her  .second  chapter  on  the  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  gets  right  down  to  bed- 
rock facts  in  her  exposition  of  the  process  by  which 
discrimination  in  freight  rates  brought  about  the  rise 
of  the  monopoly.  This  chapter  shows  that  her  history 
of  the  *'  Trust "  will  be  no  perfunctory  afl'air. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  like  McClure's,  pays  no  attention 
to  Christmas  embellishments,  other  than  one  short 
Christmas  story,  by  Walter  Juan  Davis.  In  the  "Cap- 
tains of  Indu.stry"  series  there  appears  a  sketch  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  by  Samuel  K.  Moffett,  who 
explains  why  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  a  university 
president  should  be  included  among  "  captains  of  in- 
dustry "  to-day,  and  how  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
is  preiiminently  just  that  type  of  university  president, 
who,  in  administrative  ability,  enterprise,  and  hard- 
headed  common  .sense,  is  so  closely  analogous  to  a  great 
personality  in  the  business  world.  The  other  "cap- 
tains" sketched  in  this  issue  are  Henry  Phipps,  Mr. 
Carnegie's  former  partner,  to  whom  Mr.  James  H. 
Bridge,  the  biograplier,  gives  credit  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Carnegie  succe.ss ;  and  Mr.  John  F.  Dryden, 
president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

The  most  ambitious  Christmas  issue,  as  such,  is  the 
December  number  of  Country  Life,  the  Christmas  An- 
nual, with  elaborate  supplements,  increased  size,  and 
double  price.  The  publishers  of  this  enterprising  young 
periodical  have  determined,  according  to  their  an- 
nouncement, to  pass  the  standard  set  for  such  holiday 
numbers  by  the  great  English  periodicals.  The  number 
begins  with  a  poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  "  Pan  in  Ver- 
mont,"— a  clever  fiing  at  the  smooth-tongued  salesmen 
of  the  seed  and  nursery  concerns.  A  pretty  Christmas 
story  by  Eleanor  Hoyt^  author  of  "  Misdemeanors  of 
Nancy,"  illustrated  articles  on  ice-boating,  hockey,  curl- 
ing, skating,  tobogganing,  ski-iug,  snowshoeing,  and 
other  winter  sports,  and  many  features,  repi*oducing  in 
large  pictures  and  text  the  Christmas  morning  atmoe- 
phere,  give  the  requisite  winter  and  holiday  flavor  to 
the  number. 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Everybody's  Magazine  gets  its  holiday  flavor  from 
the  collection  of  very  brief  stories,  by  various  authors, 
all  under  the  title  **  A  Christmas  of  Grood  Deeds."  An 
excellent  feature  is  the  Gaucho  horse-story,  by  William 
Bulfin,  illustrated  from  plaster  models  made  for  the 
magazine  by  Solon  H.  Borglum,  the  Western  sculptor 
who  has  such  a  remarkable  genius  for  figuring  the 
broncho. 

OITTINO. 

While  there  are  no  iicrfunctory  Christmas  allusions  in 
Oiitfri;/,  the  Decemlier  number  is  notably  strong  and 
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readable.  An  excellent  account  of  the  Saratoga  of  to- 
day, the  new  resort  for  pleasure  and  sport,  is  given  by 
Bfr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  in  as  excellent  a  piece  of 
deeeriptive  writing  as  one  would  wish.  Articles  such 
as  "Where  Wild  Fowl  Breed,"*  **A  Glance  at  the 
Grouse,**  "The  Little  People  of  the  Sycamore,"  and 
"Hunting  the  Big  Grame  of  Alaska"  do  due  justice  to 
nature-study  and  field  sports,  and  Mr.  Whitney  has 
added  some  charming  features  appealing  to  a  wider 
class  than  the  nature  students  and  sportsmen. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

MR.  FRANK  A.  YANDERLIP  has  a  discussion  of 
the  present  financial  situation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  December  World 's  Worh,  and  we  have 
quoted  from  it  among  the  "  Leading  Articles."  Another 
financial  article  in  thiH  issue  is  an  unsigned  discussion 
of  "The  Bonds  of  American  Corporations,"  which  calls 
attention  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  important  cor- 
porations since  the  summer  of  1901  to  issue  bonds  in- 
stead of  shares  of  stock.  T^e  writer  thinks  it  time  to 
inquire  concerning  the  possibilities  of  "watering"  in 
bond  issues,  and  notes  the  extraordinary  temptation, 
where  the  public  is  so  kindly  disposed  toward  bonds,  to 
capitalize  earnings,  as  well  as  properties,  in  this  form. 

There  is  a  good  sketch  of  John  B.  McDonald,  the  man 
who  is  the  contractor  for  the  great  subway  tunnel  in 
New  York.  Few  people  have  walked  or  ridden  in  New 
York  in  the  past  year  without  wondering  how  any 
mind  or  group  of  minds  could  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  undertake  such  a  gigantic  piece  of  work  as  this  sub- 
way. Here  is  Mr.  McDonald*s  comment  when  some 
one  was  afraid  the  job  would  prove  difficult:  "Diffi- 
cult f  Not  a  bit.  It's  cellar  digging— just  a  lot  of  cel- 
lar digging.  Put  all  the  cellars  in  New  York  in  a  row 
and  they'd  make  a  tunnel  from  here  to  Philadelphia. 
There^s  nothing  hard  about  digging  a  cellar,  and  a  row 
of  cellars  isn't  any  harder.    It  takes  longer— that's  all." 

A  well-illustrated  personal  article  is  the  sketch  of 
G^rge  Grey  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  by  Alexander  R 
Thaw.  Mr.  Barnard  is  now  at  work  on  the  great  sculp-  • 
ture  scheme  for  the  new  capitol  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  contract  ever  g^vcn  to  a  single  sculptor  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey  is  to  do  the  mural  deco- 
ration. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  various  experiences  of 
employers  in  profit-sharing;  "A  Means  to  EflPective 
Arbitration,"  by  F.  W.  Job ;  Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom, 
the  head  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany; "Subduing  the  Nile/*  being  an  account  of  the 
great  Assouan  irrigation  dam ;  ''The  Traveling  Post 
Office,"  and  the  novel  profession  of  reorganizing  indus- 
tries. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Mwithly  for  December  there  is  an 
excellent  discussion  of  "The  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Question,"  by  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  which  we  have  re- 
\iewed  in  another  department.  An  interesting  article 
on  "  Chinese  Dislike  of  Christianity,"  is  by  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nichols  thinks  that  China  needs  noth- 
ing so  much  to-day  as  she  does  the  Gospel,  but  he  admit«« 
that  Christianity  is  making  very  little  progress  through 
out  the  eighteen  provinces.  There  is  a  very  small 
number  of  converts  after  a  century  of  Protestant  and 
three   centuries  of  Roman   Catholic  endeavor.     But 


worse  than  this,  a  real  hatred  of  and  antagonism  to 
Christianity  prevails  throughout  the  empire.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this,  according  to  Mr.  Nichols,  is 
the  methods  of  the  missionary.  Much  as  he  desires  to 
do  good,  he  has  made  the  impression  among  the  Chinese 
that  he  is  teaching  disloyalty,  that  converts  are  dena- 
tionalized. The  missionary  knows  it,  but  rather  likes 
to  be  hated,  because  he  feels  that  it  is  a  heathen  hate. 
Mr.  Nichols  says  that  he  has  heard  missionaries  even 
approve  of  the  opium  traffic,  because  a  certain  number 
of  Chinese  in  the  last  stages  of  opium  degradation  take 
refuge  in  missionary  opium  cures.  *'  If  the  time  shall 
ever  come  when  we  hear  less  talk  about  a  *  missionary 
spirit*  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  mission  work, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  hope  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  China?" 

In  "  Some  Impressions  of  Porto  Rico  and  Her  Schools," 
Mr.  C.  H.  Henderson  protests  against  our  stepping  in  to 
spend  the  insular  revenue  as  we  think  best.  He  calls 
it  "a  bit  of  paternalism  which  we  ourselves,  with  our 
strong  Anglo-Saxon  bent  for  self-government^  would 
never  tolerate.  Either  Porto  Rico  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately organized  into  a  territory,  with  the  prospect  of 
speedy  statehood,  or  else  her  period  of  preparation  for 
these  responsibilities  ought  to  be  made  effective  and 
fruitful  by  adequate  national  aid.** 

This  number  begins  with  an  essay  on  '*  The  Ideals. of 
America,"  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  the 
power  and  vigor  and  optimism  that  one  would  look  for 
in  his  treatment  of  such  a  theme  ;  there  are  some  very 
clever  paragraphs  on  every  sort  of  subject  from  the 
notebook  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,— ''  All  Sorts  of 
a  Paper ; "  there  is  a  Christmas  poem  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam,  and  a  darky  Christmas  story  by  Beime 
Lay.  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

EACH  month  the  North  Amcriain  gives  a  fresh 
proof  of  its  cosmopolitanism.  At  least  half  of  its 
articles  have  to  do  with  other  than  ^'  American'*  topics, 
in  the  strict  sense.  And  yet  the  topics  treated  are  al- 
most invariably  interesting  to  American  readers.  This 
is  true  in  a  marked  degree  of  the  November  number,  to 
which  Secretary  Reitz,  of  the  late  South  African  repub- 
lic, contributes  an  article  dealing  with  the  promises 
made  by  the  British  Government  in  concluding  peace 
with  the  Boers,  while  Karl  Blind  gives  personal  recol- 
lections of  the  late  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Griffis  writes  on  "The  Development  of  Political 
Parties  in  Japan,"  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset  tells  the 
story  of  an  English  farm  colony  for  women  addicted  to 
the  drink  habit.  In  another  department  we  have  quoted 
from  Rabbi  Gaster*s  article  on  Roumania  and  the  Jews 
and  from  the  estimate  of  Zola  by  Mr.  Howells. 

SECRETARY  REITZ  ON  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN  **  PEACE." 

The  personal  attitude  of  Secretary  Reitz  in  regard  to 
the  "Articles  of  Peace,"  signed  at  Pretoria  on  May  31 
^last,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  article.  He  denies  that 
the  document  is  binding  "upon  the  consciences  of 
those  men  who,  to  save  the  remnant  of  their  wives  and 
children,  signed  it— signed  it^  so  to  speak,  with  the 
knife  at  their  throats.**  Secretary  Reitz  declares  that 
he  himself  signed  the  treaty  in  his  representative,  and 
not  in  his  individual,  capacity,  and  that  Ix>rd  Kitchener 
accepted  that  condition.  On  the  legal  principle  that  a 
contract  made  under  compulsion  is  not  a  binding  con- 
tract, he  holds  that  the  Boer  signatories  are  not  bound 
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by  the  terms  of  i>eace.  Furthermore,  he  contends  that 
the  terms  themselves  have  been  broken,  as  well  as  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  British  representatives  regarding 
a  general  amnesty  to  Cape  rebels — which  releases  the 
other  party. 

AMHASSADOK  WHITE  AND  THE  SPANISH   WAR. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Edwaifls'  sket<?h  of  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White  in  this  month's  niiml)er  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views will  find  an  inttTcsting  account  of  Dr.  White's 
German  amlmssiulorship  in  the  Xoveml)er  North  Amvr- 
icnn.  The  wriu*r.  Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  praises 
very  highly  Dr.  White's  well-directed  and  successful 
effort.s  during  the  SiMini.sh-American  war  to  secure  a 
strict  maintenance  of  neutrality  and  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  tlie  numerous  slanderous  attiicks  upon  this 
country  nuwle  by  the  press  and  i)ublic  men  of  Germany. 
Dr.  White's  Fourth -of -July  sjx^ech  at  lA*ipsic  is  de- 
scribed as  "i\  diplomatic  dei»d  of  the  greatest  and  most 
f ar-rejich i ng  i m iK)rt^ince. " 

OWNERSIIU'  OK  the  NATIONAL  SECURITIES. 

In  his  concluding  article  on  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Hureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  di.scusses  the 
question  of  the  ownersliip  of  the  national  securitie.s. 
All  but  a  very  small  shar^  it  these  securities,  says  Mr. 
Austin,  are  held  in  the  United  States.  "In  1803,  the 
number  of  holders  of  United  Stiites  securities  was  esti- 
mated by  SeylKM-t's  *  St^itistical  Annals'  at  alK)ut  15, 000, 
and  in  1880  they  were  estimated  at  over  80,000.  In  the 
Spanish  war  loan  of  M)00,  the  number  of  sul)scril)ers 
was  over  800,000,  and  the  number  to  whom  bonds  were 
issued  Wius,  in  round  term.s  *2W,00().  Presumably,  how- 
ever, a  large  share  of  the.se  lx>nds  s<x)n  foimd  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  luinks  and  trust  companies,  since^ 
a,s  is  shown  elsewhere,  alK)Ut  one-half  of  the  out.stan.ling 
Ixjndsof  the  United  States  are  now  held  by  the  national 
l)anks  alone,  while  the  savings  l>anks,  trust  companies, 
and  other  organizations  of  this  character  are  also  large 
holders.  The  number  of  holders  of  registere<l  Imnds  is 
now  aliout  58,(HH).  and  as  alH)ut  85  per  cent,  of  the  tottil 
interest-l)earing  indebtedness  is  in  registered  bonds  it  . 
may  l)e  estimate<l  that  the  total  number  of  holders  of 
all  classes  of  bonds  does  not  at  present  exceed  75,000." 

AMERICA   IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  author  of  the  article  in  this  numlier 
of  the  R?:viEW  of  Reviews  on  "New  Japan:  The 
Schoolmiister  of  Asia,"  writes  in  the  XovemU'r  North 
Amcrlrnu  on  ''America  in  China:  Our  Position  and 
Opportunity."  Asa  result  of  his  olwervations  in  China, 
Mr.  Barrett  declares  that  America  is  more  respected  and 
trusttnl  in  China  to-day  than  at  any  pre\ious  time  in 
her  history.  The  Government  at  W^a.shington,  he  says, 
"has  succeeded  in  placing  the  political,  commercial, 
and  missionary-  interests  of  the  United  States  in  a  posi 
tion  of  unprecedented  strength." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  veteran  financier.  Jay  Cooke,  relates  the  history 
of  "A  Decade  of  American  Finance"  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  the  decade 
in  question  comprising  the  eventful  years  from  1863  to 
1878,  when  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  power  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Washington  Government,  as  well  as  in  Wall  Street ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  writes  om  **  Compulsory  Arbitration 
in  Industrial  Disputes ;"  and  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows 
sums  up  the  tendencies  of  American  legislation. 


THE  ARENA. 
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THE  President  and  the  Trusts"  is  the  subject  of 
the  opening  article  in  the  Novemlxir  .^ rciifi. 
The  writer.  Prof.   Frank  Parsons,  specifies  these  six 
powers  of  the  national  Government,  any  one  of  which, 
he  affirms,  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  trusts  : 
*'  1.  The  power  to  control  interstate  commerce. 
*'2.  The  power  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare. 
"3.  The  power  of  eminent  domain. 

4.  The  power  to  tax. 

5.  The  iK)wer  t^)  control  the  po.stal  .service. 

"6.  The  iKjwer  to  make  contracts  and  grants  of  lan<l 
and  money." 

Professor  Parsons  admits  that  President  Roosevelt's 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  would  be  a 
go<Kl  thing — the  more  ixjwer  the  (Government  has  over 
trusts  and  corix)rations  the  Ijetter— "but  the  imme- 
diately important  and  entirely  practical  thing  is  to 
elect  men  to  Congress  pledged  to  use  with  vigor  in  the 
public  interest  the  powers  already  in  existence." 

THE  REFERENDl'M   AND  INITIATIVE. 

In  addition  to  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Elweed 
Pomeroy,  explaining  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the 
A  nun  for  Novemlx'r  cont^iins  some  i  m  jk  >  r  tan  t  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Majority  Rule,  relative  to  the 
progress  of  this  reform.  In  the  course  of  a  "conversa- 
tion" with  the  editors  of  the  Araio,  Mr.  Shibley  says  : 

*'In  practically  all  municipalities  throughout  the  Re- 
public the  workers  for  majority  rule  through  the  refer- 
endum and  the  initiative  have  lx?come  acquaint^^  with 
the  rule  of  procedure  system  for  installing  it — the  Win 
netka  system.  A  campaign  has  lK;en  entered  upon  in 
many  cities,  and  in  two  of  them  the  system  has  actually 
been    installed — Detroit,   Mich.,  and  Geneva,   111.     At 

hicago  a  nuijority  of  the  aldermen  elected  hast  April 
were  pledgtHl  in  writing  to  adopt  the  system  as  to  fran- 
chises for  city  monopolies  ;  but  as  half  the  numl)er  hold 
over,  there  is  not  as  yet  a  majority  who  were  elected  on 
that  platform.  A  rule  of  pnK*edure  was  introduced  in 
the  council  last  June,  and  will  Ix*  pu.shed  to  a  vote,  now 
that  the  summer  vacation  is  over.  Before  the  spring 
election  rolls  round  the  system  is  likely  to  be  instiUled — 
the  aldermen  who  desire  a  reflection  must  vote  for  ma- 
jority rule  or  be  defeated.  In  Detroit  the  election  of 
aldermen  Uikes  place  in  November,  and  last  June  there 
wjis  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  majority-rule  system. 
When  election  day  is  close  at  hand  the  aldermen  are 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  several  cities 
there  are  organizations  for  instAlling  the  Winnetka  sys- 
tem. Among  these  cities  are  Norwalk.  Conn.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Minne>i])olls  Minn..  Kv- 
ansville,  Ind.,  and  Toptka,  Kan.sas.  In  these,  and  in 
other  cities  where  the  rule  of  the  few  prevails,  it  is  ex- 
IHJCted  that  the  unions  will  inaugurate  a  non-partisan 
movement  for  installing  the  optional  referendum  and 
the  initiative  in  the  spring  campaign.'' 

In  June  last,  the  i)eople  of  Oregon,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1 . 
adopted  the  optional  referendum  and  the  initiative  as 
to  all  State  lej^islation,  except  laws  immediately  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  peace,  or 
safety,  and  the  support  of  the  government  and  its  insti- 
tutions. This  is  the  third  State  in  which  the  system 
has  been  installed  by  amendment  of  the  constituticm. 
South  Dakota  and  Utah  l)eing  the  other  two.  MisHour* 
seems  likely  to  adopt  the  system  very  soon. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  completes  the 
hundredth  year  of  publication.  It  is  a  good  num- 
ber in  itself— a  centenary  number,  which  summarizes  a 
greav  part  of  the  literary  history  with  which  the  Review 
has  ever  been  brilliantly  associated.  The  special  article, 
dealing  with  the  poetry  and  fiction  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  we  have  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  opening  article  of  the  Review 
dealing  with  its  own  history  to  realize  the  close  associa- 
tion between  the  brilliant  organ  originated  by  Sydney 
Smith,  and  first  edited  by  Jeffrey,  with  the  literature 
and  politics  summarized  elsewhere. 

The  Edinburgh  Reiyiew  in  its  day  was  an  entirely 
novel  venture,  and  proved  a  success  from  the  first.  It 
was  essentially  the  creation  of  young  men.  In  the  year 
of  its  foundation,  Sydney  Smith  and  JeflPrey  were  only 
thirty,  Brougham  was  twenty-four,  and  Horner  only 
twenty-thi'ee.  It  was  written,  without  pay,  by  young 
men  **who  were  more  fond  of  displaying  their  criti- 
cal acumen  than  the  contents  of  the  book.'*  It  was 
not  until  the  third  number  that  a  change  was  made, 
and  payment  given  at  the  low  rate  of  $1,000  a  year  to  the 
editor  and  $50  a  sheet  of  sixteen  pages  to  the  contribu- 
tors. Before  long  the  minimum  remuneration  was 
raised  to  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet,  and  it  was  on  this 
scale  that  Mr.  Gladstone  Was  paid  for  the  celebrated 
**  Silver  Streak  "  article  of  October,  1870. 

The  first  Edlnhnrgh  Review  externally  was  identical 
with  that  now  being  noted.  Internally  its  organization 
was  somewhat  dififerent,  for  it  contained  no  fewer  than 
twenty-nine  articles,  some  of  them  only  a  page  long. 
Nine  of  them  were  written  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  six 
by  Jeffrey.  The  princi[)le  of  '*one  man  one  article" 
has  apparently  never  l)een  recognized,  for  in  April, 
1835,  the  Review  published  six  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Brougham,  on  subjects  varying  from  the 
British  Constitution  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mirabeau.  Yet, 
liOrd  Brougham  complained  that  the  Review  did  not 
print  enough  of  his  matter. 

The  circulation  of  the  Review  was  immense  in  early 
years,  if  the  cost  and  proportion  of  reading  public  be 
considered.  In  1814,  over  12,000  per  quarter  were  printed; 
and  in  1817-18  the  circulation  rose  to  18,500,  the  highest 
point  ever  attaine<l. 

FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

So  much  for  the  Review.  To  name  its  contributors 
is  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  last 
century.  Famous  articles  and  incidents  arising  there- 
from are  the  landmarks  of  its  history.  Thus  we  have 
Jeffrey  reviewing  Moore's  poetry  in  1806,  and  the  result- 
ant duel  at  Chalk  Farm,  celebrated  by  Byron  in  "  Eng- 
lisli  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  Moore  afterward 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Review.  In  November, 
1814,  appeared  Jeffrey's  much  more  famous  article  on 
''The  Excursion,"  beginning  *'This  will  never  do." 
Macaulay,  most  famous  of  all  Edinburgh  reviewers, 
published  his  first  contribution,  the  Milton  article,  in 
August,  1825.  Of  all  the  praises  Macaulay  ever  earned 
the  most  valued  was  that  of  Jeffrey  :  **The  more  I 
think  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you  picked  up  that 
style.''  The  two  most  brilliant  talkers  of  the  day, 
Macaulay  and  Sydney  Smith,  were  hardly  made  for 
one  another.  Sydney  Smith  was  an  inexhaustible 
talker ;  but  Macaulay's  fiow  of  conversation  was  so 
rapid  that  he  spoke  with  panting  anxiety. 


Macaulay's  contributions  were  as  interuMnable  as  his 
talk.  His  article  on  Lord  Bacon  originally  ran  to  120 
pages,  and  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  to  95.  The 
total  number  of  pages  in  the  Review  varied  from  260 
pages  in  early  days  to  300  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Of  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Review  not  much  is 
said.  It  was  Whig  from  the  first,  and  remained  so.  But 
the  reviewer  boasts,  with  justice,  that  on  the  whole  the 
infiuence  of  the  Review  was  thrown  on  the  .side  which 
the  wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event  declared  to  be 
right.  It  warmly  combated  that  craven  fear  of  its  own 
countrymen— the  dread  of  the  people— which  was  the 
unhappy  legacy  to  England  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  maintained  the  fight  again.st  sticerdotal  ascendancy  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  On  the  subject  of  Home  Rule 
the  Review  parted  company  with  many  of  its  old  friends, 
and  one  of  its  most  notable  contributors,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  would  not  have  Home  Rule  at  any  price.  *'  It  would 
tolerate  no  combination  with  those  who  were  avowedly 
aiming  at  the  disintegration  of  the  kingdom."  The 
Review  was  the  oldest  and  most  constant  of  Liberals ; 
but  it  had  always  maintained  in  political  controversy 
that  party  should  be  based  upon  fundamental  princi- 
ples, not  on  mere  personal  allegiance  to  leaders,  how- 
ever eminent.  Whether  the  wisdom  that  comes  after 
the  event  will  justify  the  Review  in  this  question,  may 
be  doubted. 

Dealing  with  its  later  years  the  Review  is  less  per- 
sonal, therefore  less  interesting.  The  names  of  its  liv- 
ing contributors  are  not  mentioned.  One.  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Review  is  that  it«  contributors  have 
always  been  largely  drawn  from  among  those  who  are 
not  exclusively  men  of  the  pen. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  opens  with 
a  paper  by  "A  Dissident  Liberal"  on  "The  Re- 
version to  Toryism."  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  at  length 
with  Captain  Gambler's  extremely  interesting  article  on 
"Macedonian  Intrigues  and  Their  Fruits."  Nearly  all 
the  other  ifrticles  are  well  written  and  instructive,  and 
the  standard  of  the  review  for  literary  criticism  is  well 
maintained. 

TO  EXPLORE  AFRICA. 

Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  contributes  a  paper  entitled  "  New 
Aspirants  to  African  Fame."  He  says  that  we  have 
Been  the  last  of  the  old  pathfinders.  There  are  no  more 
great  lakes,  or  great  rivers,  or  snowy  ranges,  to  dis- 
cover in  Africa.  But  in  every  department  of  research 
Africa  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  explorer  and 
scientist.  From  a  sociological  point  of  view  the  African 
man,  for  instance,  has  never  yet  been  treated  scientific- 
ally. Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  makes  the  following  remark 
as  to  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  stature  : 

"The  tallest  men  I  found  lived  in  high  altitudes, 
from  5,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  upward ;  the  sturdi- 
est from  8,000  feet  to  5,000  feet ;  the  shortest,  excepting 
the  pygmies,  from  sea-level  to  8,000  feef 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

Mr.  "O.  Eltzbacher"  contributes  another  of  his  pa- 
pers dealing  with  Germany,  the  subject  this  time  being 
"  The  German  Emperor  as  a  Political  Factor."  He  has 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  powers,  but  a  low  opin- 
ion of  his'alleged  successes  as  a  diplomatist.  His  policy 
has  been  too  flighty  and  changeable.  As  long  as  Bis- 
nuffck  was  in  office  France  and  RusBia  were  kept  aaon- 
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der,  and  Gernmny  could  feel  absolutely  safe  from  foreign 
aggression.  She  was  the  most  respected  power  on  the 
Continent.  After  Bismarck's  retirement  Germany  ceased 
to  be  the  first  power  on  the  Continent^  and  her  place 
was  taken  by  Russia.  Her  position  is  less  safe  than  it 
was  ;  some  of  the  great  coups  of  the  Emperor  have  mis- 
carried ;  and  as  an  offset  she  has  acquired  a  few  small 
and  worthless  colonies.  As  regards  home  politics  dis- 
satisfaction within  the  empire  has  increased.  Like 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  Emperor  has  a  violent  passion 
for  increasing  his  territory.  But  as  a  consequence  of 
trying  to  play  the  part  of  Frederick,  and  interfering  in 
everything,  he  has  failed  ;  German  policy  has  become 
fitful,  enigmatical,  and  unstable,— a  replica  of  the  Kai- 
ser's impulsive  character. 

THK  MONKOE   DOCTRINE. 

Prof.  H.  Brougham  Leech  writes  on  this  subject. 
The  doctrine,  he  .says,  is  not  of  the  least  value  in  inter- 
national law,  and  will  not  be  regarded  when  any  matter 
worth  fighting  about  arises.  Great  Britain^  in  the 
Venezuelan  case,  established  a  precedent  against  her- 
self ;  but  this  is  not  binding  upon  other  nations,  and 
European  jurists  have  expressly  disclaimed  it.  Profess- 
or Leech  criticises  severely  some  of  the  pretensions  put 
forward  by  the  United  States,  such  as  that  made  before 
the  Cuban  War,  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  be 
allowed  to  recolonize  any  of  the  depopulated  parts  of 
Cuba.  As  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine,  Pro- 
fessor Leech  says  that  within  the  next  half  century 
many  subjects  of  European  nations  will  certainly  colon- 
ize South  America,  and  when  friction  arises  between 
them  and  the  local  governments,  the  story  of  the  Uit- 
landers  will  be  repeated.  It  is  not  likely  that  Germany 
will  do  less  for  her  subjects  than  England  has  done  in 
South  Africa. 

AKE  THE  CLASSICS  TO  GO? 

Prof.  J.  p.  Postgate,  writing  under  this  head,  main- 
tains that  they  are  not  to  go.  The  study  of  Latin  should 
be  kept  as  an  integral  part  of  all  high  education,  and 
that  of  Greek  as  an  integral  part  of  higher  literary 
training.  What  is  needed  is  not  the  abolition  of  clas- 
sicism, but  its  reanimation.  If  the  dead  languages  are 
not  to  retire  into  the  background,  they  must  be  taught 
as  if  they  were  alive.  Professor  Postgate  deals  w^ith  the 
needed  reforms  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  etc. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  papers  of  interest.  Mr.  Grosse 
writes  on  the  late  P.  J.  Bailey  and  his  poems.  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths  has  a  paper  on  *'The  War  and  Its 
Critics,"  in  which  he  criticises  the  composition  of  the 
Inquiry  Commission,  and  defends  ofilcers  as  well  as 
men  against  the  attacks  of  their  critics.  There  is  a  very 
good  article  on  **The  Limitations  of  Lord  Macaulay,*' 
by  Mr  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  a  short  poem,  and  several  other 
contributions  of  merit. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  opens  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  on  ^*  Mammoth 
Trusts  and  Municipal  Trading." 

Trusts,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  are  not  anti-social,  because 
they  can  only  be  successful  as  long  as  they  do  not  allow 
rivals  to  sell  cheaper.  A  heterogeneous  body,  says  Mr. 
Phillips,  like  a  municipality,  cannot  conduct  a  number 
of  businesses  as  well  as  individuals  specially  trained  to 
~ieir  special  reqairementB.  If  a  trust  works  inefficiently 


it  fails,  and  its  members  are  punished  by  ruin;  the  in- 
efficiency of  a  local  governing  body  is  punished  at  most 
by  defeat  at  the  elections. 

THE   "REMOUNTS"  SCANDAL. 

Lord  Denman  has  a  very  lucid  article  on  **  The  War 
Office  and  the  Remounts."  In  South  Africa  altogether, 
he  says,  six  different  classes  of  horses  were  employed, — 
Cape  ponies,  artillery  horses,  English  and  Irish  cavalrj- 
horses.  North  American  horses,  Hungarians,  and  Ar- 
gentine horses.  According  to  his  observations,  the 
order  in  which  these  classes  are  placed  is  the  order  of 
their  merit.  The  be.st  remounts  Lord  Denman  saw  in 
South  Africa  were  the  ponies  captured  with  Prinsloo. 
The  Hungarian  horses  collapsed  quickly,  and  the  Ar- 
gentines were  utterly  worthless.  Ix^rd  Denman  insists 
that  the  remounts  (luestion  was  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  war.  After  Paardeberg,  and  again  during  the  ad- 
vance on  Pretoria,  and  during  the  second  invasion  of 
Cape  Colony,  good  remount^s  would  have  ended  the  war. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ries,  C.I.E.,  writes  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle comparing  the  economic  conditions  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Asia  and  eastern  Europe.    He  says : 

*'  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Oriental 
in  ordinary  years  is  as  happy  and  as  well  provided  with 
board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  according  to  his  wants, 
as  the  man  of  ea.stem  Europe.  I  think  the  European 
works  harder  than  the  Indian  peasant,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  whom  is  that  he  is  quite 
content  with  a  minimum  wage  for  work  he  likes  in 
congenial  conditions.  My  next-door  neighbor  in  my 
Russian  village,  during  the  short  summer,  got  up  at  4 
o'clock  and  worked  thenceforward  till  9  p.m.  From 
early  dawn  he  mowed  the  hay,  which,  after  drying  it  in 
the  sun,  he  carted  into  the  barn,  and  as  his  children 
were  growing  girls  he  had  no  assistance.  During  the 
long  winter,  when  the  snowdrift  darkened  his  win- 
dows, and  his  wife  was  busy  spinning,  he  used  to  gather 
wood  for  sale  and  for  use,  or  go  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
his  horse  to  drive  a  droshky.  That  was  a  bitter  win- 
ter ;  a  dram  too  deep  and  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep,  and  more  than  one  driver  froze  to  death  upon 
his  box.  I  have  often  slept  in  an  Indian  hut,  and  often 
in  a  Russian  cottage,  and  taking  all  considerations  to- 
gether, prefer  the  former,  certainly  in  summer,  and 
also  in  winter,  for  as  no  one  can  sleep  in  the  cottage 
anywhere  but  on  the  top  of,  or  close  to,  the  stove,  the 
crowding  problem  becomes  as  acute  as  it  is  in  London. '^ 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Ivor  Guest  writes  on  registration  reform. 
Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead  contributes  '^  Some  Notes  on  the 
Gnostics."  Mr.  R.  Bos  worth-Smith's  article  on  owls  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  number. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  for  November  opens  with  Gen- 
eral Botha's  paper  on  the  Boers  and  the  Ehnpire, 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as  also  are  several  other 
articles.  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  argues  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  regard  Bums'  claim  to  fame  as  resting 
upon  his  Scottish  poetry.  His  immortality  ontaide 
Scotland  depends  upon  his  mastery  of  English  as  a 
vehicle  of  poetical  expression.    Mr.  Murray  says : 

**  My  contention,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  Bums  real- 
ized this  keenly,  in  the  second  that  he  was  artlatloaUy 
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right,  and  in  the  third  that  it  was  this  instinct  which 
enabled  him  to  lay  soundly  the  foundations  of  a  world- 
wide fame  instead  of  building  a  merely  local  reputation. 

**My  purpose  has  been  only  to  show  that  he  did  not 
Hnk  into  English,  but  that  he  rose  into  it  with  complete 
spontaneity  and  unfailing  judgment  in  all  his  more 
delicate,  dignified,  and  charmiug  work,  and  that  it  is  to 
his  mastery  of  a  most  delicate,  dignified,  and  charming 
English  that  he  mainly  owes  the  unique  place  he  occu- 
pies among  poets." 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  writes  on  "The  Shuffled  Govern- 
ment,'* and  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  discourses  on  "St. 
Augustine  and  the  Roman  Claims.'*  Countess  Mar- 
tinengo  Csesaresco  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the 
family  life  of  ancient  Greece.  Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  chron- 
ique  of  foreign  affairs,  deals  chiefly  with  the  Mace- 
donian insurrection;  the  alleged  Russian  intrigues  in 
Thibet^  and  the  Franco-Siamese  settlement. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook  has  a  paper  on  the  "  Newer  Dis- 
pensation.'* It  is  in  reality  an  article  on  Christian 
Science.    Mr.  Cook  says : 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  has 
been  a  similar  movement  in  deepening  and  widening 
religious  concepts,  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
churches,  and  we  have  now  materials  which,  if  they 
could  be  summed  up  and  united  by  a  great  religious 
genius,  would  give  us  a  newer  *  Dispensation  *  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  new  as  that  was  above  the  old. 

"  With  Christian  Science  thus  unexpectedly  reinforc- 
ing Christianity  just  on  those  points  dropped  by  the 
churches,  and  lifting  Christians  to  a  higher  platform ; 
with  Tbeosophy  revivifying  and  enriching  western 
thought  by  the  wonders  of  the  East ;  with  Spiritualism 
demonstrating  a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of  latent 
faculties  and  poweVs,  and  giving  a  meaning  to  life 
never  before  discerned ;  with  physical  science  opening 
up  new  vistas  into  the  Infinite,  new  wonderlands,  and 
giving  us  glimpses  of  the  awful  potencies  we  are  sub- 
duing to  our  service ;  with  all  this  we  have  a  movement 
of  unprecedented  significance.  And  although  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  advancing  army  may  sometimes 
wage  internecine  war,  it  is  fratricidal,  as  they  are  all 
complementary  to  each  other  and  to  the  older  move- 
ments. The  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  religious 
consciousness  by  this  spiritual  renaissance  and  the 
wondrous  revelations  of  physical  science  mark  a  stage 
in  our  development  as  much  in  advance  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation as  that  was  in  advance  of  the  old.  All  the 
diverse  and  apparently  confiicting  movements  have  yet 
a  strange  underlying  tendency  to  unity,  and  are  mani- 
festing a  vaster  meaning  hidden  from  the  workers  by 
the  dust  of  progress." 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Waitmln9ter  Review  for  November  opens  with 
a  plea  by  Mr.  Hubert  Reade  for  "Amnesty  and 
Compensation  in  South  Africa."  In  regard  to  com- 
pensation, Mr.  Reade  estimates  that  six  weeks*  cost 
of  war  would  fully  compensate  every  agriculturist, 
whether  Boer  or  loyalist,  in  South  Africa.  Speaking  of 
amnesty,  he  gives  a  number  of  precedents,  all  of  which 
proved  successful : 

*'  *  Clemency '  Canning  was  scoffed  at  and  derided  for 
granting  an  amnesty  to  the  Indian  mutineers ;  if  the 
English  loyalists  in  Canada  had  been  listened  to,  the 


rebels  of  1888  and  of  1885  would  have  been  shot  down 
like  dogs.  We  have  had  no  serious  rising  to  face  in 
India  since  India  was  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Crown,  even  the  Northwest  frontier  remained  quiet 
during  the  South  African  War,  and  some  of  the  old 
comrades  of  Riel  were  among  the  first  to  join  the  Cana- 
dian contingents  for  South  Africa.  Spain  put  down 
the  rebellion  in  Cuba  in  1876  by  severity,  bribery,  and 
deceit ;  in  that  same  year  she  amnestied  the  Carllst 
leaders  and  kept  her  promise  to  the  Basque  provinces, 
even  though  she  withdrew  their  *  Fueros.*  The  Queen 
Regent  made  San  Sebastian  her  summer  quarters,  and 
King  Alfonso  XIII.  has  spoken  Basque  from  his  cradle. 
There  was  no  rising  in  the  Pyrenees  even  when,  as  the 
penalty  for  the  violated  treaty  of  Bayanio,  the  Spanish 
flag  was  being  hauled  down  in  all  Spain's  old  dominions 
beyond  the 
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THE  REFORM  OF  BRITISH  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  J.  K  Gofton,  writing  under  the  inexpressive  title 
*'The  Stimulus  of  Vitiation,^*  discusses  journalism  and 
its  abuses.  After  giving  a  definition  of  journalists, 
which  excludes  reporters  altogether,  he  says : 

**  It  is  unfortunate  for  journalism  that  there  should 
be  so  numy  various  grades  of  journalists.  There  is  the 
young  man  who  reports  football  matches  and  the  like, 
the  journalists  of  so-called  up-to-date  *  rags,'  *the 
ha^penny  and  penny  periodical  men,*  the  journalists  of 
the  lighter  magazines,  and  those  of  the  purely  literary 
and  art  weekly  and  monthly  journals,— all  widely  di- 
vergent from  each  other,  yet  all  journalists  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  word.  Most  of  them  are  gentlemen  and 
educated ;  but  a  great  percentage  are  neither  educated 
nor  gentlemen,  and  it  is  those  latter  gentry  that  are  do- 
ing all  the  mischief,  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  so  long 
as  no  great  effort  is  made  to  oust  them  completely  from 
the  profession.  The  effort  must  be  great,  a  small  effort 
would  be  absolutely  no  use  whatever  for  the  purpose 
intended,  but  instead  be  of  infinite  importance  to  them, 
for  it  would  result  in  making  them  still  more  secure 
and  powerful.  ** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Mortimer  writes  on  **  The  Work  of  Have- 
lock  Ellis.''  Ben  Elmy  on  **  The  Individuality  of  Women." 
Mr.  N.  W.  Sibley  has  a  paper  on  **  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask."  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  November,  Mr.  Arnold 
White  has  a  characteristic  paper  entitled  **  Gun- 
nery versus  Paint."  Naval  gunnery,  he  repeats,  Is  neg- 
lected ;  the  methods  required  to  produce  a  high  average 
of  straight  shooting  are  unpopular ;  good  shooting  Is 
discouraged  by  the  political  heads  of  the  nsvy,  and  the 
shooting  of  the  fleet  could  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
heads  of  the  navy  were  really  in  earnest.  British  men- 
of-war  miss  their  target  more  often  than  twice  out  of 
three  rounds.  Bfr.  White  tells  us,  as  he  has  told  us 
many  a  time,  that  promotion  depends  upon  clothing 
and  gold  leaf.  He  affirms  that  when  three  successive 
hits  were  made  by  one  captain  of  a  gun  in  a  Mediterra- 
nean ship  a  voice  from  the  bridge  called  down,  **  Is  that 
idiot  going  to  keep  us  out  here  all  day  f  Take  him  off ! " 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  wrote  a  report  on  the  Astrasa,  in 
which  he  praised  the  bedding,  paint,  and  tailoring,  but 
said  not  one  word  in  praise  or  condemnation  of  the  gun- 
nery. When  Mr.  White  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  asking 
whetlMT  the  famous  gunner,  Grounds,  was  dead,  he  got 
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a  reply  containing,  among  otlier  things,  the  following 
sentence  :  ''  I  am  to  add  tliat  a  '^•laiin  for  the  coat  of  the 
telegram  will  be  made  on  you  in  due  course  by  tlie 
accouiitaut-general  of  the  navy."  While  the  Admiralty 
were  so  keen  about  the  payment  by  private  persons  of  a 
telegram  asking  whether  Grounds  was  de^d,  they  had 
rewarded  Grounds,  for  being  the  best  shot  of  the  year, 
with  the  sum  of  43  cents  ! 

WAR  AND  STARVATION. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  a  paper  under  the  title 
*'  Does  War  Mean  Starvation  ? "  He  maintains  that  all 
the  important  points  involved  in  the  question  should 
l)e  worke<l  out  to  a  practical  result,  and  the  several 
results  should  l)e  collect-ed  by  the  government  as  the 
basis  of  it,s  defensive  measures.  As  there  is  no  machin- 
ery at  the  Admiralty  for  doing  this,  he  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  Great  Britain's  food  supply  in  time  of  war. 

THE  EMANCirATION  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Sir  OliveT*  Lodge  contributes  under  this  title  a  very 
suggestive  paper.  His  main  argument  is  that  one 
cause  of  England's  educational  backwardness  is  that 
English  school  teachers  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance. 
Many  of  them  are  quite  inadequately  trained,  many 
neither  know  their  subjects  properly,  nor  how  to  teach 
what  little  they  know.  But  the  good  teacher,  where  he 
already  exist.s,  is  too  curljed  and  artificially  hampered 


to  give  out  the  l)e.st  that  is  in  him.  On  the  groimd  that 
many  teachers  are  inefficient,  the  remainder,  including 
many  of  the  best  teachers,  are  put  under  far  too  much 
external  restraint.  The  nature  of  the  restraint  which 
Sir  Oliver  wishes  to  see  removed  he  describes  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  universities  and  of  the  professional  train- 
ing bodies.  The  influence  of  external  examinations, 
each  administered  externally  and  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  schools  alike,  examinations  in  which  the 
teachers  have  no  part — that  is  the  evil.  Sir  Oliver  in 
particular  wishes  to  see  changes  in  the  entrance  or  pass 
examinations  a<lmitting  to  the  first  grade  of  a  profes- 
sion, or  admitting  to  university  matriculation.  The 
papers  of  these  examinations  ai*e  usually  set  from  a 
university  man's  point  of  view  ;  but  a  school-leaving 
examination  should  not  he  on  this  principle,  but  should 
t^ike  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  individual 
school.  !By  such  a  reform  the  teachers  would  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  hard  task  of  cramming  boys  for  exam- 
inations conducted  on  different  lines  from  those  they 
follow  at  school. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

M.  J.  Comply  writes  on  "  France  and  her  Religious 
Orders,"  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Williams  on  ''Collegers  and 
Oppidans  at  Eton."  There  is  a  certain  pathetic  irony 
attached  to  the  paper  on  the  jovial  subject  of  '*  Fox- 
hunting in  Ireland,"  by  the  late  Capt.  W.  E.  Caimes. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  '* sporting"  papers  we  have  ever 
read. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  CIv^IUCl  CattoUca,  October  4,  publishes  an  in- 
structive summary  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  Roman  Index  of  prohibited  Ixxjks,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  first  l)ook  to  be  officially  condemned 
by  the  Church  was  the  celebrated  "Thalia,"  by  Arius. 
The  condemnation  was  promulgated  by  the  Council  of 
Nicea  in  325.  The  Emperor  ConsUintine  threatened 
every  one  guilty  of  secreting  the  volume  with  the  death 
penalty.  A  first  catalogue  of  condemned  writings  was 
issued  in  496,  and  the  councils  and  synods  continued  the 
work  of  condemnation  at  intervals, — the  Council  of 
Constance,  for  instance,  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  ony  one  reading  the  works  of  John 
Wycliffe.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
as  at  present  constituted,  w*is  formally  erected  by 
Gregory  XIII.  The  whole  work,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  revised  by  Leo  XIII.,  old  regulations  revoked,  new 
ones  laid  down,  and  the  Index  it-self  thoroughly  revised, 
with  the  result  that  a  new  "  Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum  "  w^as  issued  in  1900,  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  is  held  to  be  binding  on  the  faithful. 

The  issue  for  October  18  begins  a  useful  series  of 
articles  on  *' Trusts,"  tracing  out  in  the  introductory 
article  their  historical  development. 

In  Nuova  Antnlogla^  Professor  Chiappelli  g^ves  a 
rfsunU  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  founded 
on  his  latest  volume,  **  Facts  and  Comments,"  and,  cu- 
riously enough,  finds  points  of  contact  between  him  and 
Tolstoy,  both  in  the  doctrine  he  teaches  and  in  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  carries  his  theories  to  their  extreme 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE. Revue  des  Deux  Mondeft  for  October  is  per- 
haps rather  more  interesting  than  usual.  We 
have  noticed  elsewhere  Madame  Bentzon's  article  on 
"Rus.sian  Women." 

In  a  pai)er  on  the  nature  and  the  future  of  the 
Sahara,  M.  I^roy-Beaulieu  urges  his  countrymen  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  future  of  this  wonderful  des- 
ert. As  far  back  as  1899,  as  we  recorded  at  the  time, 
M.  I^roy-Beaulieu  was  urging  the  construction  of  a 
tran.s-.saharan  railway,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  his 
opinion,  subsequent  events  have  only  confirmed  the 
necessity  for  some  such  project.  He  describes  the  work 
done  by  explorers  since  1899,  and  he  shows  that  the 
popular  notion  of  the  Sahara  as  a  vast  stretch  of  mov- 
ing sands,  where  no  rain  ever  falls  and  no  vegetation 
ever  grow.s,  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Sahara  is  made  up  of  rocks,  and  the  rest  is  com- 
posed of  sand  dunes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fixed. 
He  admits  that  the  Sahara  is  a  dry  region,  but  he  says 
that  it  does  rain  there  sometimes,  and,  in  any  case, 
there  are  wells  or  other  sources  of  water  to  be  found, 
and  these  wells  can,  of  course,  be  multiplied.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  also  denies  that  the  Sahara  is  destitute 
of  vegetation  ;  parts  of  it,  he  declares,  are  well  wooded. 
The  real  objection  to  the  Sahara  seems  to  be  that  the 
traveler  is  exposed  to  perpetual  fear  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  brigands,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  to 
spoil  him.  For  the  rest,  M.  I^eroy-Beaulieu  considers 
that  the  Sahara  is  important,  above  all,  because  it  con- 
stitutes the  shortest  route  from  all  the  great  European 
capitals  to  those  countries  in  Africa  which  have  the 
most  splendid  future  before  them. 
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NOUVELLE  REVUK 

THE  Nouvelle  Bevwi  is  decidedly  improved,  and  In 
the  October  numbers  are  nnmerous  interesting 
articles.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  WolflTs  ac- 
count of  the  woman*s  movement  in  Germany. 

WHY  BE  DROWNED? 

Of  general  articles  in  the  first  October  number  the 
most  interesting  is  undoubtedly  that  concerning  life- 
saving  appliances  at  sea.  Considering  the  fact  that 
scarce  a  day  goes  by  but  that  some  lives^— mostly,  of 
course,  those  of  fishermen,— are  lost  on  the  British  and 
French  coasts,  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  greater  effort 
has  not  been  made  to  devise  some  really  practical  and 
yet  simple  life-saving  appliance.  Of  course  there  have 
been  many  such  invented,  but  not  one  which  can  claim 
to  be  economical,  practical,  and  simple  of  construction. 
There  has  just  been  held  at  Nantes  a  remarkable  con- 
gress dealing  entirely  with  this  subject,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  France  haye  sent 
delegates.  Some  practical  experiments  were  tried  on, 
or  rather  in,  the  Loire,  and,  on  the  wh<^,  the  palm  of 
honor  was  given  to  two  apparatuses,— that  known  as 
the  Robert  shirt  and  the  Guerin-Rapok  belt  and  vest. 
The  Robert  shirt  is  made  of  cork  treated  with  smoke. 
Its  inventor  claims  that  any  one  wearing  this  somewhat 
bulky  shirt,  even  if  heavily  clothed  and  still  wearing 
the  heavy  top-boots  aflPected  by  French  sailors,  is  sure 
of  floating  indefinitely  on  even  the  roughest  sea.  Its 
disadvantages,  however,  are  obvious,  the  most  serious 
being  that  of  the  rigidity  of  the  cork. 

THE  YOUNG  SPANISH  IDEA. 

According  to  M.  de  Bray,  the  young  Spaniard,  unless 
belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes,  has  very  few  chances 
of  learning  even  to  read  and  write.  Even  in  Madrid,  at 
an  establishment  grotesquely  misnamed  the  M(xlel 
School,  one  master  is  expected  to  provide  an  adeciuate 
education  for  a  hundred  children  of  different  ages.  If 
this  is  the  case  in  the  capital,  what  must  occur  in  the 
distant  provinces  f  And  yet,  from  a  nominal  point  of 
view,  the  country  which  has  produced  such  great  heroes 
and  such  great  writers  in  the  past  is  well  provided  with 
educational  establishment^^,  for  each  municipal  council 
is  supposed  to  arrange  for  the  education  of  its  own  town 
or  village.  Now  and  a^aiu  the  tonrist  visiting  the  bet- 
ter^known  towns  of  Spain  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  a 
fine  building  quite  new  and  yet  apparently  nniuliabite<l; 
on  inquiring  he  will  find  that  this  is  the  public  school! 
The  pay  offered  to  schoolmasters  is  extremely  small, 
and  often  in  rural  hamlets  the  sch(M)lhouse  simply  con- 
8ist«  of  a  (lank  cellar,  or  even  a  stable. 

IS  ITALY  SOriALlSTIC? 

M.  Raqueni  is  of  opinion  tliat  Italy  is  far  more  really 
and  practically  socialistic  in  ftH'Iing  and  in  theory  than 
any  other  European  country.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties in  several  of  the  minor  Italian  towns  are  frankly 
scMrialistic.  and  do  all  in  their  ix)wer  to  pn>pagate  their 
views.  If  this  is  indee<l  so.  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch 
and  the  Royalist  party  may  find  themselves  forcnl  to 
join  hands  against  a  common  enemy. 

KM  ILK  ZOLA. 

The  XouvvVc  Ri'vu(\  alone  among  the  October  re- 
views, pays  a  tribute  to  Kmile  Zola.  The  writer  places 
him  in  a  very  high  class,  with  Stendahl  and  Balzac. 
He  considers  him  to  have  U>en  a  man  who.  almost 


alone  among  his  contemporaries,  carried  out  his  own 
ideal  of  life  and  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  of  the 
feeling  which  still  exists  in  France  concerning  the 
l>reyfus  case  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  great  part 
played  by  Zola  in  that  tragic  aflPair. 


LA  REVUE. 
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LA  REVUE  "^  for  October  opens  with  a  very  in- 
teresting and  caustic  piece  of  criticism  by  Dr. 
Cheinisse,  entitled  ''How  Morals  are  Taught  in 
France,"— that  is.  in  the  French  Elementary  School. 
The  conclusion  which  the  critic  comes  to  is,  that  the 
system  of  teaching  morals  and  good  conduct  practiced 
in  France  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  is  in  any  case 
absurd.  The  system  is  one  of  pure  formality,  moral 
instruction  being  given  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any 
other  lesson.  It  is  a  system  of  maxims,  rules,  and  edi- 
fying laws  enforced  on  the  children  in  the  driest  way. 
Thus  one  text-book  begins,'*  My  children,  we  are  going 
•to  begin  a  new  study  in  which  I  hope  to  interest 
you.  .  .  .  This  science  is  a  little  serious  and  severe  for 
you,  etc**  Formulas,  instead  of  l)eing  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  habits  inculcated  in  the  child,  are  made 
the  starting-point  of  its  moral  education.  Not  only  is 
this  so,  but  the  maxims  taught  are  open  to  criticism. 
For  instance,  one  text-book  encourages  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  by  saying,  **It  is  the  best  instructed  and 
most  industrious  who  can  choose  the  most  lucrative 
professions.**  **Man  works  to  enrich  himself  etc. 
Chauvinism  is  also  taught,  the  children  lieing  taught 
to  exalt  their  country  at  the  expense  of  others.  Dr. 
Cheinisse  condemns  the  whole  system  of  moral  instruc- 
tion for  its  formality  and  dryness.  Another  educa- 
tional question  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Henry  Pdris,  in  an 
article  on  "The  Teaching  of  French  in  German  Second- 
ary Education.**  M.  PAris  praises  the  Oerman  system 
as  logical  and  interesting. 

The  same  number  contains  a  translation  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling*s  "  Namgay  Doola,"  a  short  allegorical  sketch  by 
the  Queen  of  Roumania,  and  an  interesting  paper  by 
Prof.  E.  R^gis  on  "  Madness  in  Dramatic  Art." 

TOLSTOY  AND  THE  KUSSIAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

Count  Tolstoy's  appeal  to  the  workers  of  Russia  is 
published  in  translation  in  the  second  number  of  La 
Rcvuc  for  October.  It  is  a  counterblast  against  social- 
ism. The  count  maintains  that  Marxism  is  a  false  doe- 
trine,  and  that  the  only  way  of  remedying  the  position 
of  the  workers  is  for  them  to  get  possession  of  the  land. 
But  Tolstoy,  as  would  be  expected,  lays  down  the  law 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  force,  not  merely 
because  it  is  immoral,  but  because  it  is  impossible,  as 
the  ri'volts  in  Poltava  and  KharkoflF  proved. 

THE  TURKISH  CENSORSHIP. 

Another  paper  of  interest  is  that  of  M.  H.  de  Gallier 
on** The  Turkish  Police  and  the  Turkish  Censure.*' 
Dealing  with  the  censure,  M.  de  Gallier  tells  us  that 
among  the  prohibited  books  are  Tasso-s  *' Jerusalem 
Delivered,*'  ** Rabelais,'*  and  the  *•  Fables  of  I^afon- 
taine  ; ''  but  these  and  other  prohibited  lKX>ks  are  sold 
in  the  streets  with  impunity  by  the  simple  process  of 
removing  the  cover  and  substituting  that  of  an  au- 
thorized book.  Zola's  works,  all  of  which  are  prohib- 
ited, are  sold  under  such  titles  as  **  Traits  de  la  Langue 
Franvaiwe,"  "  I^  Culture  Maratch^re,**  etc. 


NEW   BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN    HISTORY  AND 
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SEVERAL  of  the  most  important  among  rec«Dt  pub- 
lications in  American  liistiiry  have  Imkd  noticed  in 
■  previous  numbers  of  the  Kevikw  of  Keviews.  Not- 
able among  theHp  arc  the  late  John  Fiske's  "New 
France  and  New  England,"  the  fourth  volume  oC  Gen- 
eral McCrady's  "History  of  South  Cnnilina,"  "Kecon- 
struction  and  the  Constitution,"  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess,  and  "The  American  Knr  Trade  of  (he  Far 
Wert,"  by  Capt.  II.  M.  Chittenden.  These  works,  all 
by  American  writers, 
serve  to  indicate  some  of 
the  lines  of  investigation 
that  have  attracted  iudi- 
vidual  historians.  A 
project  has  just  been 
announced  which  prom- 
ines  to  enlist  the  enthusi- 
aNticcoUperationofmaiiy 
of  our  younger  liistiiricnl 
students,  and  which 
ought  to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  results  of  the  latest 
researches  in  the  field  of 
American  history.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  a 
history  of  the  United 
StAteB,  written  on  the 
inouogrnpli  plan  already 
adopted  for  the  k  r  e  a  t 
"Cambridge  Modern 
History,"  projected  by 
the  late  Lord  Acton 
(Macmillan).  The  Amer- 
ican work  IH  to  be  edited 
by  Prof.  Albert  Bushuell 
Hart,  of  Harvard.  It  will  comprise  twenty-i 
to  be  published  by  the  Harpers. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  new  five-volume 
"  History  of  the  American  People,  ■'  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton  (Harpers),  should  appeal  with 
especial  force  to  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen. 
In  the  flrst  place,  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  genuinely  and 
unreservedly  American,  in  the  fullest  seii.se;  the  reader 
instinctively  feels  that  our  nallonitl  eX|ier)ences  hare 
found  a  sympathetic  annalist.  Then,  too,  the  complete 
story  is  told  for  the  first  time  by  a  man  of  Southern 
birth;  it  is  profoundly  interesting  to  read  here  the 
Southerner's  version,  not  only  of  what  preceded  the 
Civil  War,  hut  of  what  has  followed  it,— the  upbuilding 
and  welding  together  of  the  reunited  nation.  The  point 
of  view  is  not  sectional;  President  Wilson  writes  notaa 
a  Virginian,  but  as  an  American  of  Virginian  ante- 
cedents, who  is  able  to  judge  impartially  the  influences 
at  work  since  the  time  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  above 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  as  well  as  below  it.  Again,  the 
work  has  a  basis  iu  scholarship  of  a  type  that  has  not 
often  contributed  to  the  making  of  so-called  "  popular  " 
histories.  Dr.  Wilson's  university  studies  in  American 
politics  resulted,  many  years  ago,  in  his  book  on  "  Con- 
gresaional  Uovemment,"  a  wonderfully  clever  andlysis 
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of  our  administrative  system,  developed  from  original 
investigation  and  accepted  at  once  as  atitfaorltative  by 
HO  careful  a  student  of  our  institutions  as  Professor 
Bryce.  The  later  work  on  "The  State,"  a  comparative 
study  of  many  governmental  sy.ttems,  has  long  been  in 
use  as  a  text^book  in  colleges  and  universities.  Then 
came  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  a  study  of  our  national 
hist«ry  from  1829  to  1889,  followed  by  other  works  deal- 
ing with  cognate  topics.  The  new  "History"  is  the 
result  of  years  of  research  in  Dr.  Wilson's  chosen  field. 
The  author  has  his  own  conception.i  of  what  is  required 
inahlttory  of  the  American  people.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve thatamilitaryhistory  is  demanded.  For  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  hundred  pages  ore 
made  to  suffice;  the  Civil  War  of  18>>1-«15  claims  no 
greater  space.  Yet  the  accounts  of  these  great  epi- 
sodes in  our  history  are  clear,  accurate,  and  well-pro- 
portioned as  to  the  essential  incidents,  and  closely  knit 
inui  the  general  narrative.  ])r,  Wilson  is  at  his  best  in 
his  discussion  of  tlie  causes  and  results  of  both  wars. 
The  task  of  recounting  the  details  of  battles,  sieges,  and 
marches  he  Is  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  military  his- 
torian. To  a  marked  individuality  in  historical  method, 
which  causes  this  work  to  stand  out  distinct  from 
others  of  its  doss,  there  is  added  the  charm  of  a  literary 
style  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  living  American  histori- 
an. It  may  be  said  without  flatt«ry  of  this  meet  nota- 
ble achievement  of  the  year  iu  historical  writing  that  it 
bears  the  hallmark  of  real  literature. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ij.  Marvin,  who  contributes  an  impor- 
tant article  to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The  American 
Merchant  Marine :  Its  History  and  Romance  from  ItBO 
to  lB02"(Scriliiiers).  It  is  Mr,  Marvin's  contention, 
amply  supported  by  his  book,  tliat  while  the  United 
States  navy  has  had  many  historians  and  the  merchant 
marine  very  few,  yet  the  two  services  are  intimately  re- 
lated, are  indispen.sable  the  one  to  the  other,  have  like 
traditions,  and  for  niany  years  were  cherished  with 
equal  priiie  i]y  ilie  Anif-rican  i)eople.  Mr.  Marvin  sees 
everywhere  aquickening 
of  American  Interest  in 
maritime  affairs.  This 
be  attributes  largely  to 
the  recent  noble  record 
of  our  navy  and  to  the 
victories  in  the  Spanish 
War.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that,  while  the 
United  States  now  has 
one  of  the  four  most 
formidable  naviM  in  the 
world,  our  merchant  ves- 
sels are  so  few  tliat  they 
convey  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  our  own  bcb- 
borne  commerce,  and  al- 
most none  of  tliot  ttf 
other  nations.  It  ia  Mr. 
Marvin's  hope  that  when 
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thiB great  disparity  is  once  fully  realized,  public  opinion 
will  compel  Congress  to  take  some  action  in  the  direction 
of  creating  an  adequate  fleet  of  swift  mail  ships  and  heavy 
freighters.  Mr.  Marvin  very  shrewdly  remarks  that  the 
present  situation,  in  which  a  nation  which  is  reaching 
out  for  the  commercial  mastery  of  the  world  permits 
nine-tenths  of  its  ocean-carr>'ing  to  be  monopolist  by 
its  foreign  rivals,  must  appeal  to  the  Yankee  sense  of 
humor,  as  well  as  to  the  Yankee  passion  of  patriotism. 
Several  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  coast- 
ing and  Great-Lakes  traffic,  which  has  developed  while 
our  deep-sea  ships  have  been  disappearing.  There  is 
also  a  full  account  of  our  deep-sea  fisheries.  All  in  all, 
Mr.  Marvin^s  book  is  a  most  inspiring  record  of  past 
achievements,  a  record  fraught  with  the  promise  of 
greater  things  to  come. 

The  picturesque  side  of  our  merchant  marine  is  also 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Willis  J.  Abbot's  '^  American  Merchant 
Ships  and  Sailors''  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  Like  Mr.  Mar- 
vin, Mr.  Abbot  has  become  convinced  that  the  courage, 
daring,  and  self-sacrifice  of  our  merchant  seamen  are  as 
worthy  of  record  as  the  deeds  of  our  blue  jackets.  The 
dangers  braved  by  merchantmen  are  surely  not  to  be 
belittled.  "  The  daily  life  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  is  one  of  constant  battle,  and  the  whaler 
caught  in  the  ice-pack  is  in  more  direful  case  than  the 
blockaded  cruiser  ;  while  the  captain  of  the  ocean  liner, 
guiding  through  a  dense  fog  his  colossal  craft,  freighted 
with  two  thousand  human  lives,  has  on  his  mind  a 
weightier  load  of  responsibility  than  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet." 

Mr.  Ruf us  Rockwell  Wilson,  the  author  of  "  Wash- 
ington :  The  Capital  City,*'  has  written  an  entertaining 
account  of  *'Xew  York  :  Old  and  New,"  in  two  volumes 
(Lippincott).  It  has  l)een  Mr.  Wilson's  aim  to  make 
the  history  of  Manliattan  Island  real  and  vivid  by  con- 
stant reference  to  and  elaboration  of  picturesque  de- 
tails. He  has  made  an  accurate  topographical  study  of 
the  island,  has  located  its  famous  highways,  its  ancient 
buildings  and  mart^s  of  trade,  and  by  skillful  word- 
pictures  has  made  the  new  Amsterdam  and  New  York 
of  past  generations  pass  l)efore  us  as  a  panorama.  Mr. 
Wilson's  literary  method  is  not  entirely  new,  but  its 
application  to  the  serious  purpose  of  history- writing  has 
seldom  been  attempted  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale. 
The  pictures  of  old  New  York  landmarks  which  accom- 
pany Mr.  Wilson's  text  are  numerous  and  excellent. 

Apropos  of  the  approaching  centenary  of  the  famous 
Lewis  and  Clark  expe<lition,  which  nia^^le  known  to  the 
world  of  Jefferson's  day  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  indefinitely  bounded  "Oregon  country" 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  new  edition  of  the 
journals  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  has  just  appeared 
(Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  The  text  used  is  that 
of  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1814,  which  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  An  historical  introduction  is  supplied  by 
Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Li- 
brary. Dr.  Hosmer  has  also  prepared  a  complete  index 
from  the  journals.  This  two-volume  edition,  with  large, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  supplied  with  excellent  por- 
traits and  maps,  is  suitable  for  all  library  purposes. 
Another  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1814  in  three  volumes, 
with  narrow  page  and  small  type,  has  recently  appeared 
in  New  York  (New  Amsterdam  liook  Company).  The 
same  publishers  have  also  brought  out  a  reprint 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie's  "Voyages  from  Montreal 
Through  the  Continent  of  North  America,"  in  two  vol- 
umes.   This  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  cla.ssic 


among  the  records  of  exploration  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
country,  has  not  had  the  honor  of  a  reprint  since  1814> 
This  intrepid  explorer  was  the  pioneer  of  the  great 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  fur-trading  enterprises,  the 
details  of  which  have  recently  been  made  familiar  to 
our  readers  through  the  medium  of  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut's  novels. 

If  John  Fiske  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  had  another  **  History  of  the  Ameri- 
ca"* People,"  similar  in  scope  to  President  Wilson's 
work.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  material  that  was  intended 
by  Mr.  Fiske  to  be  embodied  in  such  a  work  has  been 
included  in  two  volumes  of  "E.ssays,  Historical  and 
Literary  "  (Macmillan).  The  nature  of  this  material  is 
too  well  known  in  this  country  to  require  extended  com- 
ment at  this  time.  Several  of  these  es.says  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Fiske  as  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  first  volume  is  especially  strong  in  its 
biographical  contents,  including  portraits  of  such  his- 
torical characters  as  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  royal 
governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  Charles  Loe,  the  soldier  of 
fortune;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Daniel  Webster.  In 
the  second  volume  are  included  .several  essays  not 
strictly  germane  to  the  general  topic,  such  as  **  John 
Milton,"  "Reminiscences  of  Huxley,"  **  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Service  to  Religicm,"  "John  Tyndall,"  and  "Evo- 
lution of  the  Present  Day." 

BIOGRAPHIES  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Several  of  the  books  of  personal  recollections  that 
have  been  published  during  the  present  sea.son  are  .so 
full  of  historical  materials, — are,  in  fact,  in  them.selves 
such  important  contributions  to  hi.story,— that  no  arbi- 
trary classification  should  be  permitted  to  divert  the 
reader's  attention  from  their  true  significance.  Such  a 
work  is  Dr.  Mward  Everett  Hale's  "Memories  of  a 
Hundred  Years"  (Macmillan),— a  broadly  inclu.sive  ti- 
tle, it  is  true,  but  one  well  justifie<l  by  Dr.  Hale's  vivid 
recollections  of  men  who  lived  not  only  when  the  last 
century  was  young,  but  even  before  it  began  to  he.  Dr. 
Hale  is  the  "  human  docimient "  who  i>a.sses  on  to  the 
Americans  of  the  twentieth  century  the  reconl  of  what 
was  achieved  by  the  Americans  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  marvelous  thing  about 
his  memoirs  is  the  range  of  interests  which  they  cover. 
We  had  known  that  Dr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  Boston 
literary  set  of  whom  Lowell  and  Holmes  were  brilliant 
representatives  ;  but  few  of  the  present  generation,  we 
imagine,  had  ever  connected  Dr.  Hale  very  distinctly 
"with  the  political  and  social  movements  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  And  yet  these  memoirs  furnish  innumerable 
proofs  of  his  personal  acciuaintance  with  many  of  the 
leaders  of  political  thought  and  action  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  his  still  more  surprising  knowl- 
edge of  the  deeds  and  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, as  they  had  l>een  transmitted  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Hale's  early  youth.  In  all  his  long  life  Dr.  Hale 
has  u.sed  his  eyes  to  good  purpose,  and  has  kept  in  touch 
with  all  the  developments  in  art,  literature,  indu.stry, 
pt)litics,  and  religion  ;  and  if  any  man  alive  to-day  is 
fitted  to  be  the  historian  in  his  own  projn^r  ix^rson  of 
the  last  hundred  years  in  America,  it  is  certainly  he. 

Another  book  that  abounds  in  materials  of  American 
history,  in  this  case  more  distinctively  on  the  political 
side,  is  "Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure's Recollections  of 
Half  a  Century"  (Salem,  Mass.:  Salem  Press  Company). 
Colonel  McClure  was  a  newspai)er  editor  in  PeaTw^^lr- 
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ties  and  the  fif- 
ties. TliroHgh- 
OHttheCivilWar 
he  van  a  t^nfi- 
dentiHiailviHerof 
I.iiiooln,  nnd  for 
moretlianftquar- 

beKiiiiiitiK  with 
inri,  he  was  the 
res|)onsihle  edi- 
tor of  the  Philii- 
ddphiii  riini-H. 

Few     liviiiK 

enjoyed  n  |K;r80li' 
a  I  Htiiimiiitaiice 
with  so  Urtje  a 
number  of  dis- 
tingbiHhed  pui^ 
lie  men,  Coiuiiel 
McClure'svol- 
ume  of  recoUw:- 
.tionsiHUot  built 
ii[)on  the  formal, 
ronventiotial 
plan,  but  eou- 
Rista  rather  of  a 
Mries  of  tlistinct,  unretntwl  c^liHpters  ur  iiionograiihs. 
(Mcb  dealing  with  Home  npeeiul  pentouality  or  egiiHoile 
In  Ameriean  politico.  Such  tupicK  us  "Grant  uh 
ChjeftAin  and  President;"  "The  Hayes  Klettion  and 
AdluinJHtration;"  ''Cleveland's  Three  C«nt«stH  ami 
Two  AdininixtrationH:"  "HarriBon's  Victflry  and  De- 
feat;" "llcKinley'H  Triumph  and  Tragic  IJenlli :" 
"Thomas  Curwin,  the  tJreatest  «(  Our  I'oimliir  Ora- 
tors;" "  Why  Seward  Could  Not  He  PrcHideut ;"  "Wil- 
mot  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso;"  "Kobert  E.  I^e,  One 
of  the  Greatest  Comnianders  of  the  Century;"  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Xegro  in  Politics;"  "General 
William  T.  Sherman,  the  Cienina  o£  the  Union  Army ; " 
"Henrj"  W.  Grady  nnd  the  New  South  ;"  "Thaddeua 
Stevens,  the  Cummoner  uf  the  Civil  War;"  and  ''Sam- 
uel .T.  Randall :  His  Stirling  Int^Krity  in  Public  Lite." 
serve  to  indicniv  the  nature  and  the  ran^e  ot  the  topics 
treated  liy  Colonel  McClure  in  this  voliiiiie. 

In  Mr.  Mnrat  llalstenit's  "Life  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Twenty-llfth  President  of  the  I'liit«d  States" 
(Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfleld  Publishing  Company),  there 
has  been  incorporated  an  eKtraonllnary  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  had  never  before  been  collected  in  a  single 
volume,  and  much  of  which  luul  never  been  printed  at 
all.  Never  before  has  the  story  of  the  President's  life 
been  so  fully  told,  Mr,  llalsteiul  has  sutceedeii  in  writ- 
ing a  biiifimpliy  "'  unrivalled  completeness  and  interest. 
There  are  in  American  life  and  lettersa  few  personali- 
ties of  whom  the  public  never  wearies.  Biographies 
o(  the  poet  Whittier,  authc)rized  and  unauthorized, 
have  not  been  lacking  since  his  death  ;  but  the  new  vol- 
ume, by  Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson,  in  the  "Eng- 
lish Men  ot  Ijetters"  series  (Macmillan),  strikes  a  new 
not«,  and  hns  much  tu  tell  that  will  interest  the  present 
iceueration.  we  feel  Hure,  as  much  as  it  it  hud  not  already 
beeu  told  in  a  diHerent  way  by  Pickard  and  others. 
Colonel  lligginsoQ  was  a  personal  friend  of  Whittier 
tor  many  years,  and  he  knows  how  to  select  from  the 
mnHs   of  muteriHlH   in    authorized    liiographles   those 


things  that  have  significance  as  depicting  the  poet's 
true  lite.  Colonel  Higginson  again,  besides  having  lit- 
erary symimthiea  with  Wbiiiier,  was  IdentiQed  with 
the  same  reform  movements  in  which  Whittier  took  an 
active  part  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Colonel 
Iligginson  reniinds  tis  that  Whittier  was  a  politician 
l)efore  his  reputation  as  a  fioet  had  been  established. 
and  his  own  career  lias  fitted  him  to  write  sympatheti- 
cally of  this  episiHle  in  the  poet's  life. 

An  aut<iliic)gnipliy  that  reads  more  '■  like  a  romance  " 
than  do  most  of  the  intended  romances  of  the  day,  is 
Mr,  George  Francis  Train's  storj'  of  "  My  Lite  in  Many 
States  and  in  Foreign  Lands"  (Appleton),  The  mere 
list  of  achievements  recoimted  in  this  book  would  be  a 
severe  test  ot  the  reader's  credulity  were  the  things  re- 
lated not  all  matters  of  artual  history.  It  is  hard  to 
Iwlicve,  indeed,  lliat  all  these  things  were  done  in  the 
comparatively  brief  period  of  time  Co  which  ihey  are 
assigned  by  these  memoirs,  and  harder  still  to  realize 
that  they  all  formed  episodes  in  the  life  ot  one  man.  We 
remi,  for  example,  that  it  was  Mr.  Train  who  organized 
the  clipper-ship  lines  that  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to 
San  Francisco,  making  a  reconl  in  vailing  time  that  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  the  titty-three  years  that  have 
since  elajBjeil ;  that  it  was  Mr.  Train  who  organized  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailrond ;  that  it  was  lie  who  built  the 
first  street  railroads  in  England;  that  he  participated 
in  the  French  Commune,  and  that  three  times  he  has 
broken  the  record  for  circumnavigating  the  globe.  In 
all  his  varied  experiences  Mr.  Train  has  come  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  notable  |ieople.  and  his  recollections 
of  their  sayings  and  doings  make  up  no  small  part  of 
the  volume  before  us.  We  are  told  that  Mr,  Train  dic- 
tated this  hoiik  \o  a  slenogruiiher  in  thirty-flve  bours, 
yet  the  stury  as  it  apiieais  on  the  printed  page  bears  no 
marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness  in  composition,  and  Is  a 
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atory  that  moiit  rmtlers.  we  think,  will  reganl  ak  well 
worth  the  telling, 

A  volume  entitled  ■'  KecollectionH  of  u  PlByer"  (Cen- 
tury Company)  contaiUH  the  nieinoirH  o(  the  veteran 
aotor  Jameo  H.  Stoddart,  who  hoH  been  identified  with 
the  American  stage  for  iiearl]'  fitty  j'eara.  During  thJH 
time  Mr.  Stoddart  Iihh  fimie  iii  ctmtnct  with  nearly 
every  actor  or  uctreBS  o(  note,  and  noeolotes  of  these 
variouH  celebritieN  abuund  in  hlH  n!<.i>ll(!('tionii.  A  grace- 
ful introduction  to  (he  vulniiie  ii>  flimiiihed  by  Mr. 
William  Winter,  the  dnunstic  critif. 

It  Is  becaune  most  o(  the  ewayH  In  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  volume,  entitled  '-A  Fighting  Frigate, 
and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses"  iScribnera)iireof  a 
tdotfTHphical  nature  that  we  venture  In  ..lassify  the  hiMik 


In  this  group.  Three  great  charactent  in  American 
history  ore  Included,— John  Marshal  1.  Oliver  KllHworth, 
and  Daniel  Webstvr.  There  are  al«<)  nddrewtes  on  three 
recent  governors  of  MaMsachuHetts, — Fteilerick  T. 
Ureenhiitge.  George  D.  RobinHon,  Hn<l  Hoger  Walcott. 
U(  the  iion-l)iographical  chaptent  in  the  Ifouk,  "A 
Fighting  Frigate  "  is  the  title  ot  an  address  delivered  in 
the  Old  South  Church.  Boston,  in  ISUT.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  o(  the  frigat«  VonKtltuttim  to  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yanl.  There  is  alno  a  <liscii.-ution  of  "The 
Treaty-Making  Powers  of  the  Senate,''  a  cliapter  on 
'■  Some  ImpreMHion-t  of  Kussia,"  and  the  addrew  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  I.odge  on  the  occaHion  of  the  unveiling 
of  the  st«tue  to  the  L'omte  de  Rochambeau  at  Wa.shing- 
ton.  on  May  -H.  V*ti. 
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RKADKRS  of  Mr.  Xewc.inih's  sketch  of  Comniis- 
Nioner  Carroll  I).  WriKlit.  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Kevikw  OF  Revikwm,  will  be  especially  in- 
teresteil  in  the  essays  by  Colonel  Wright  that  have  been 
includi-d  in  the  book  entitled  "  Some  Kthi<iil  PhaHCS  of 
llie  Labor  Question '■  (Boston  :  American  I'nitarian  As- 
Kiclation).  Thesubjectwof  theHe  pH|ier»are:  "Religion 
in  Relation  to  Socii>log}-."  "The  Kelatiou  of  Political 
Kcononiy  to  the  I^abor  Question,"  "The  Factory  as  nn 
Element  in  Civilization,"  and  "Tlio  Kthics  of  Prison 
Jjilxir."  In  his  discussion  of  the  second  of  these  tiipicR 
Colonel  Wristht  says:  "The  |H>llticHl  econnniy  of  the 
conilng  generation  of  writvrn  will  Insist  upon  proper 
contracts  resin-cting  lalmr ;  and  while  it  will  throw 
aside  the  Idea  of  priHiuctive  I'oiiperation.  it  will  lie  able 
todiueover  the  nysteni  of  contract  which  shall  improve 
the  whole  condition  of  the  employee,  so  far  as  his  rela- 
tlims  to  capital  mid  the  niiinimciiiciit  of  capilnl  are  con- 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  has  lieen  active 
fur  many  years,  and  noiiibiy  as  n  nieinlier  of  the  Civic 
Federation'K  Industrial  Commission,  in  etTortii  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  l>etween  employcra  and 
employees.  Ijvt  year  he  was  asked  to  deliver  the  Yule 
lectured  on  the  re»[s)nsil)ilities  of  ciliKenshlp  on  the 
William  E.  Dixlge  foumlnt  loti.  The  subjects  chown  for 
thcHe  lectures  were  'The  Indnstriiil  Situation."  '■  The 
Citiien  and  the  Workiii)<nmii."  "Tlie  ('ili/.en  and  the 
Capitalist."  "Tin-  Cili/.en  and  the  Consunier.'"  -The 
Citiien  and  lheCorpiinitiun."an<l  "The  Citizen  and  the 
State."  The  lectures  have  liecn  pnblislied  in  a  volume 
entitled  -  The  Cilixen  in  His  Relation  to  tite  Industrial 
Situation'  tSi-ribiu-rsi,  I'o  the  cupitulist  Bisltop  I>otier 
addresses  theAe((iiestiiinh:  "Where  did  such  wealth  as 
yon  are  hi  control  of  come  fn)m*  How  wati  it  made!' 
Whom  did  the  miikiii«  of  it  ml.  or  wrong!'  What 
claim  have  you  u|h>ii  tlie  resjH'Ct  of  honest  nien.  or  the 
ciimimnion^^hip  of  deci-iit  ix-oplc,  until  you  can  nn!>wer 
these  I]  nest  ions?  ami.  Mmilly,  What  are  you  going  to  do 

By  a  wholly  unforeM-en  coincidem-l'.  Bishop  John  I,. 
Sjtalding's  book  on  "Socialism  and  Ijilior'' (Chicago  : 
A,  C.  McCltirg  &  Co.)  comeH  from  the  press  just  at  the 
lime  when  ilsnlitliorisbuailyemploye<lusaniein1>eror 


l>resident  Roosevelt's  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, The  American  public  isespecially  eager  Co  inform 
itself  reganlinic  the  views  of  the  Bisliop  of  Peoria  on  the 
civic  topics  treated  in  this  little  liook.  There  is  no  lack 
uf  clearness  or  cogency,  we  may  say.  in  the  pretientation 
of  these  views.  Bishop  Kpalding  is  convinced  that  the 
organ i 9»tlun  ot  workmen  Into  labor  unions  is  "inevi- 
table and  indispeuaable."  As  to  what  governments 
should  do  in  ilealing  with  labor  jiroblems,  the  bishop 
hnldn  that  "the  great  aim  should  be  not  to  provide  for 
all  men.  but  to  train  and  educate  all  men  to  take  cntv 
ot  themselves."  Throughout  these  discussions  Ilishop 
Spalding  manifests  his  broad-minded  patriotism  and 
his  lielief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  American  institu- 
tions, Tliat  he  lias  been  an  intelligent  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  is  niade  evident  on  more  thuii  one  imgc  uf 
this  book.  It  is  with  a  mild  shock  of  surprise  that  we 
read  the  declaration  by  this  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
that  "the  Puritans  of  New  England  had  the  truest  in- 
stinct of  political  liberty,  and  that  instinct  made  them 
serious,  earnest,  austere,  aver<«  alike  to  childish  gayety 
and  loose  conduct.  It  were  better  for  us.  if  our  liberty 
Is  dear  to  ns.  to  have  the  Puritan  Sikbliath  than  the 
IMgan  Sunday  of  parte  of  Europe."  While  the  bishop 
touches  on  many  contro- 
verted issues,  and  of  neces- 
sity gives  utterance  to 
opinions  that  will  not  be 
received  with  satisfaction 
everywhere,  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  writings  is  in 
liuewith  the  hnNulcst  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  charity. 


leliti  il 


elf 


.■iltholic  «1 

A  iKiok  well  lilt^sl  lo 
stimulate  llioni^ht,  not  ho 
much  liy  its  striking  anal- 
ogies and  attempts  at  eco- 
nomic analysis  Oit  hy  it-H 
statements  ot  social  and 
industrial  facts  of  the 
freshest  interest  and  Im- 
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portauce,  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent's  account  of  **  Our  Benevo- 
lent Feudalism  "  (Macmillan).  Some  of  the  phenomena 
which  this  author  has  observed  in  the  America  of  to-day, 
which  he  examines  in  this  volume,  are  the  enormous 
growth  of  consolidation,  the  increase  of  farm  tenantry 
and  of  child  labor,  the  construction  of  model  workshops 
and  villages,  the  giving  of  old-age  i>ensions  to  workmen, 
and  of  great  benefactions  for  social  purposes.  Views 
may  differ  as  to  the  element  of  **  feudalism,"  which  the 
author  finds  in  the  various  influences  that  have  pro- 
duced these  phenomena,  but  tliat  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the 'value  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Ghent  has 
gathered  and  strikingly  presented  in  two  hundred 
pages.  Whatever  elsi'  may  Ix*  said  of  the  book,  it  is  a 
wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  the  industrial  life  of  our 
time. 

"  The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade" 
is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Mabel  Hurd  Willett, 
Ph.D.  (*' Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law.'')  This  writer  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  i)articipation  of  women  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade,  tlie  division  of  labor  along 
sex  lines  in  the  clothing  shops  and  factories  of  New 
York  City,  the  hours  of  work,  wages,  time  required  to 
learn  the  trade,  relative  wages  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  industrial  position  of  the  various  nationalities  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  There  is  also  a  full  presentation  of 
the  home  life  of  the  operatives,  of  the  laws  regulating 
t^nement^house  manufacture,  and  of  the  part  taken  by 
women  in  the  labor  organizations. 

A  book  of  no  slight  value  to  the  sociologist  is  Mr. 
Hutchins  Hapgood's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto  :  Stud- 
ies of  the  Jewish  Quarter  in  New  York"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company).  In  the  collection  of  material  for 
these  sketches  the  author  disclaims  any  philanthropic 
or  sociologic  motive.  He  has  attempted  merely  a  sym- 
pathetic description  of  the  character,  lives,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  East  Side  Jews,  with  whom  he  has  been 
in  intimate  relations.  Mr.  Hapgood  interprets  for 
XLS  the  views  that  these  Russian- Jewish  immigrants 
have  of  our  institutions  and  of  government  in  general. 
He  shows  us,  too,  how  public  opinion  in  the  Ghetto 
is  molded.  Interest  is  added  to  the  volume  by  the 
drawings  from  life  made  by  Jacob  Epstein,  a  young 
Hebrew,  who  has  passed  all  his  life  in  the  New  York 
Ghetto. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  is  able  to 
declare  in  his  new  book.  "The  Battle  with  the  Slum" 
(Macmillan),  that  in  the  three  ye^rs  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  his  **Ten  Years'  War," — a  series 
of  papers  that  gave  an  account  of  progress  in  the  New 
York  anti-slum  movement,— more  real  advancement 
has  been  matle  than  in  the  thirty  years  preceding.  Mr. 
Riis  first  enlist<Kl  the  att<*ntion  of  thoughtful  citizens 
in  his  exiwsition  of  New  York  tenement-house  con- 
ditions, published  many  years  ago  in  a  volume  entitled 
*'How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  Since  that  time  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  his  vigorous  campaign  to  remove 
these  abuses  have  Ijeen  rc*cordecl  in  magazine  articles 
and  in  the  daily  press.  The  dominant  note  in  the 
present  volume,  as  in  its  predecessors,  is  one  of  optim- 
ism. Compared  with  the  conditions  when  Mr.  Riis  be- 
gan this  battle  with  the  slum,  he  marvels  now  that  so 
much  has  Ix^en  accomplished,  and  he  exclaims,  "  It  is 
great  to  have  lived  in  a  day  that  sees  such  things  done." 
The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  President 
Roosevelt,  whom  Mr.  Riis  aptly  charact4?rizes  as  *'a 
valiant  battler  with  the  slum,"  and  no  small  part  of  the 


achievements  for  reform  which  Mr.  Riis  so  graphicaUy 
describes  is  gratefully  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  vari- 
ous policies  inaugurated  during  President  Roosevelt*s 
administration  of  the  New  York  Police  Department. 

Another  book  that  should  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  who  are  interest<?d  in  the  bettennent  of  con- 
ditions in  American  cities  is  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin's 
*' American  Municipal  Progress,"  in  "  The  Citizen's  Li- 
brary of  Economics,  Politics,  and  Sociology  "  (Macmil- 
lan). Professor  Zueblin,  in  this  volume,  gives  a  general 
survey  of  recent  progress  in  matters  of  transportation, 
public  works,  sanitation,  public  schools,  public  libra- 
ries, public  buildings,  parks  and  boulevards,  public 
recreation,  and  public  control,  ownership,  and  operation 
in  American  cities.  His  introductory  chapter  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  elucidation  of  the  somewhat  novel  phrase 
"municipal  sociology,"  which  he  defines  as  the  science 
that  *' investigates  the  means  of  satisfying  wants 
through  public  activity."  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
limitation, **  municipal  sociology  does  not  deal  with  all 
urban  problems,  some  of  which  may  not  be  municipal ; 
nor  does  it  deal  with  all  municipal  problems,  some  of 
which  may  not  be  sociological.  Municipal  sociology 
treats  of  the  public  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  urban 
district,  present  and  prospective." 

"The  Coming  City,"  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  (Crow- 
ell),  is  a  small  book  with  a  large  purpose,  although  the 
author  disclaims  anything  more  than  a  very  modest 
aim  in  its  preparation.  The  significance  of  the  book 
comes  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ely  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  closest  observers  and  students  of  the 
American  municipal  movement.  He  has  seen  in  bis 
lifetime  a  remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  toward  certain  municipal  reforms. 
He  declares  that  within  the  past  decade  the  change  in 
the  quantity,  and  still  more  in  the  quality,  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  miinicipal  reform  is  to  him  nothing 
less  than  a  source  of  elation.  The  title  which  Dr.  Ely 
chose  for  a  lecture  five  or  six  years  ago, — "Neglected 
Aspects  of  Municipal  Reform," — he  has  now  discarded, 
believing  it  to  be  a  misnomer.  He  says  that  the  con- 
siderations that  he  brings  forward  are  no  longer 
neglected,  but  are  receiving  generous  attention  in 
periodical  literature,  and  are  frequently  discussed  in 
gatherings  held  to  promote  municipal  reform.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  Dr.  Ely*s  little  book, 
therefore,  is  the  encouragement  that  it  offers  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  our  civic  welfare  and  progress. 

Still  another  helpful  and  important  contribution  to 
the  science  of  municipal  government  is  the  volume  of 
"Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Conference  for  Grood  City 
Government,  and  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League"  (Philadelphia:  National 
Municipal  League).  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  series  of  descriptive  papers  showing  the  situation  in 
the  leading  cities.  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  describes 
"  Harri.sburg's  Advance-:  A  Ijes.son  to  Smaller  Munici- 
palities;" Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  "The  New  York  Situa- 
tion;" Mr.  George  W.  Guthrie,  "The  Pittsburg 
Situation  ; "  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  "  ThePbiladelpha 
Situation;"  Mr.  E.  H.  Clement^  "The  Boston  Situa- 
tion;" Mr.  George  C.  Sykes,  "The  Street  Railway 
Situation  in  Chicago;"  Dr.  E.  W.  Bemis,  "The  Fran- 
chise Situation  and  the  Referendum  in  Cleveland."  A 
glance  at  this  volume  of  proceedings  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince one  that  the  National  Municipal  Ijeague  is  dealing 
with  actualities  rather  than  with  purely  theoretical 
reft»rm». 
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A  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Gvro  the  r«pid-fire  methods  of  the  modem  publisbiDg 
world  tail  to  produce  a  great  cyclopedia  ofUner  than 
once  or  twice  in  a  deciwie.  The  required  expenditure 
for  such  a  work  is  too  vast,  the  difficulties,  In  thia 
country  at  least,  connected  with  the  mobilization,  bo  to 
apeah,  it  the  army  of  contributors  are  too  serious  to 
admit  of  frequent  enterprises  of  the  kind.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  such  workn  are  given  to  the  put)lic.  it  is 
well  to  take  account  of  their  make-up  and  character- 
istic*. The  latest  undertaking  of  this  nature  in  the 
E^lisb  langUB*^  is  the  "New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  to  be  completed  In  seven- 
teea  Tolnmes,  thi«e  of  which  have  already  appeared,  to 
be  followed  t^  one  volume  each  month,  until  all  have 
been  issued.  This  work  \s  under  the  editorship  of 
PrMldent  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Prof.  Horry  Thurston 
Peck,  and  Prof.  Frank  Moore  Colby.  la  a  previous  num- 
ber of  the  Review  of  Reviews  we  have  commented  on 
the  general  plan  and  purpose  of  the  work.  Conciseness 
of  statement  Is  a  distinctive  quality  of  all  the  articles. 
The  editors  have  endeavored  to  oomprees  the  maximum 
of  tact  Into  the  minimum  of  Hpace.  They  liave  had  no 
room  for  useless  matter  of  any  kind,  hut  diligent  paring 
and  boiling  have  permitted  the  inclusion  of  many  titles 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  regarded  as  falling  within 


the  scope  of  works  of  this  general  class.  For  example, 
the  department  of  contemporary  biography,  wholly 
lacking  in  the  original  "Britannica"  and  other  cyclo- 
pedia* of  the  old  type,  has  been  greatly  expanded  in 
the  "  New  International."  Every  living  American  of 
special  prominence  seems  to  have  been  included,  to- 
gether with  dlHtinguiHhed  foreigners  of  every  calling  In 
life.  An  entirely  new  feature  is  the  Inclusion  of  noted 
names  in  Hction. 

Owing,  possibly,  to  Dr.  Gilman's  well-known  intereHt 
in  geography,  that  department  Is  one  of  the  strongest. 
On  the  political  aide,  especial  attention  has  been  given 
to  municipal  governments.  Every  American  city  of 
5,000  population  and  every  city  of  10,000  is  included,  to- 
gether with  such  smaller  places  an  an>  regarded  by  the 
t^itors  of  sufflcient  importance.  Full  information  as 
to  the  management  of  public  utilities  tuts  been  collected. 
Topics  in  physical  geography,  especially  those  of  a  me- 
teorological bearing,  have  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  Cleve- 
land Abb*,  of  the  L'nileii  StAtes  Wejitlier  Bureau. 

Even  in  this  brief  notice  we  should  not  omit  mention 
of  the  educational  department,  whicli  liiLs  been  clireelt^l 
by  President  Gilman,  I*rof.  Paul  Monroe,  and  Prof. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  three  experts  whose  names  alone 
suttice  to  insnro  a  judiciouH  and  sympathetic  treatment 
of  the  whole  range  of  interests  embraced  in  modern 
educational  prugresn. 
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t  itself  a  comparatively 
8  employed  by  Professor 
<•  of  llie  Tva\  brother- 


AMONG  the  new  books  of  tbe  season,  at  loaat  one  of 
the  titles  is  suggestive  of  the  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  theology  and  its  relations  to  modern  life  that 
are  beginning  to  dominate  the  divinity  schools.  "The- 
ology and  the  Social  CoDsciousness,"  by  Prof.  Henry 
Churchill  King,  of  Olieriin  College  (Macmillan),  in- 
dicates progress,  not  alone  in  theology  itself,  which 
in  a  matter  of  which  tlie  taynmn  may  not  judge,  but 
also  in  the  theologian's  views  of  the  influence  of  the 
rapidly  growing  social  coiisciousnewi  upon  his  a 
"The  social  consciouBntsa ^  ii  " 
new  conception  ;  the  phrase  i 
King  to  express  "a  growing  t 
hood  of  man."  Be- 
tween the  sociolo- 
gist who  accepts  .. 
this  point  of  view 
and  the  Christian 
philosopher  who 

the  social  needs  of 
mankind  with  the 
divine  plan  there 
should  be  no  quar- 
rel. Kacb  science 
may  learn  from  the 
other,  and  fortu- 
nate it  is  that  a  com- 
mon ground  is  rec- 
ognized. OfCOUTM', 
the  adoption  of  a 
new  point  of  Tiew 
involves  a  reowting 


and,  Ui  some  extent,  a 
laying  aside  of  old  for- 
muliLi ;  but  this  is  only 
incident  to  the  gen- 


well 


outlined  by  Professor 
King  himself  in  an  ear- 
lier volume,  "  Kecon- 
alruction  in  Theology,'' 
A  simple  and  effective 
sUitenient  of  Christian 
ethics  is  «mbiHlied  in 
"Jesus'  Wav,"by  Presi- 
dent William  DeWitt 
Hyde  Uloughtun,   Mif- 


flin i 


It  i 


the 


his  little  book 
merely  to  sIk>w  what 
Cbristinnity  was"  be- 
.  it  into  a  Iheology,  or  '.Tohn'  had 
philosophy ;  before  llic  (.'iitlioiic  had 
*     ■"  the  PiiiU'stant  hail 

creed."  The  essentiiiU  of  primittvi- 
IV  irii)i  ii<  \lh:  tliat  .leans  |>ointe<l  oui 
.1   by  Presiileiit  ilyde  in  ii 
phnistHjlijKv  (hut  is  OS  tree  from  cant  us  it  is  forceful. 

Kolb  Presi.ient  llydc  and  Professor  Kiii^  n-presenl. 
iu  a  measure,  thetivndof  niotlern-scliolarsbip  as  related 
to  doctrinal  interpretttlion  within  the  Christian  church. 
They  are  umimg  llie  Iciidei-s  of  the  schoolmen  in  uur 
ilay,  and  are  held  res|>onsible,  to  ii  cleKree,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools.  No  such  represuiiiative  character  is 
clainie<l  by  Major  Orlando  J.  Smith,  whose  volume  on 
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(llduglituti.Mifflin 
&  fo.)  is  ftttmclinK 

from  students  of  iilii- 
losoiihy.  Mnjor 
Smith  represtiitK 
only  liini«elf.  Intliu 
I'lliods  liy  whicn  In- 


Ims 


i<:lii^ 


of   s 


ilinK  tliem. 


lipiKlunce  of  all 
schools  (iud  "tenilen- 
ck-si"  of  thought. 
rtiiice  the  cloxeof  the 
Civil  W«r,  in  which 
hu  wan  wounded  and 
c  a  II  t  u  r  e  d  ,  Major 
Smith  hiut  hnd  an  nc- 
tive  taivtr  iti  jouniiiliwn  ;  tor  the  past  twenty  years  he 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Press  Asuociation, 
That  a  man  of  sueh  (Hcupatioiia  should  turn  axide  to 
engage  in  philosophical  iittidles  is  not  the  UHUal  or  ex- 
pected thing  in  Amcricau  life,  although inHtwiceiuf  the 
kind  are  not  wanting,  but  that  audi  n  man  ahuuld  de- 
vote much  of  his  time  for  many  yearn  to  the  working 
*iiit  of  H  "theory  of  inllnite  justlM,"  and  then  should 
|iubll«li  the  reMultH  of  his  intellevtnal  labor,  patiently 
vlaboratMl,  and  ina  form  u-hii'hntoneelnviteH  the  notice 
and  quickeuH  the  Inivrest  of  experts  in  a  theme  that  ha.s 
enlisted  the  best  energies  of  genenitiou  after  generation 
of  skilled  cnsniiita,  within  and  without  llie  church,  is 
not  without  signiHcaiice.  Major  Siuith's  argunient  is 
for  the  preSxIstence,  aw  well  ss  the  immortality,  of  the 
M>nl,  an<l  it  iHAD  argument  evolved  from  tlie  writer's 
own  conscinusnesH.  rather  than  an  indnctinn  from  olt 
)<erved  facts.  DiHrcganling.  for  the  momeut,  the  value 
v(  Major  Smith's  contentions,  the  manner  of  liisreaHon- 
ing  and  tlie  eogency  of  his  statements  are  calculated  to 
win  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  trained  student  as 
■well  as  of  the  novice  in  philo!>ophy. 

The  coniterVative.  Biblical  view  of  tiie  problem  <if 
Immortality  is  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  Albert  A.  IjMIi- 
bnrj-  In  a  volume  entitled  "Life  in  Two  Worlds" 
<Baker  &  Taylor  Comimny).  Tliii  writer  makes  a  seri- 
ous attempt,  liHsed  DM  ethieiil  and  religious  motives,  to 
lead  men  to  the  rooMderatlon  of  the  spiritual  side  of 

While  to  ninny  religious  teacheru  it  seems  desirable 
to  seek  more  zealously  for  knowleilge  of  the  life  to  come, 
the  title  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  «.  Slicer's  new  l>ook,  "  One 
World  at  a  Time"  (Putnams),  saggests  that  possibly 
the  present  life  offers  auiple  ineentii-es  to  good  conduct 
without  repird  to  Its  relations  to  the  "other  world." 
While  Dr.  Sliwr  writes  ns  n  T'nitarian,  he  may  justly 
claim,  so  far  as  the  positions  taken  inhisliookare  con- 
rerned,  the  itctive  nympathy  of  a  host  of  tielievers  in 
other  churches.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tlie 
special  cliapterain  this  book  in  defense  of  the  Unitarian 
faith,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wholesome  tone 
and  nitioiml  conclusions  of  thi>se  chapters  nhirh  are 
addressed  to  people  who  are  not  ignite  sure  tlial  life  is 
after  nil  worth  while. 

The  lateht  contribution  to  the  eontroversv  lielween 
icience  and  religion  is  Mr.  W.  H.  M.iliochs  •■  Religion 


as  a  Ci-edible  DiK'li'ine"  (Marniillan).  In  tliis  work. 
written  from  the  jioiiil  of  view  of  an  iuijuirer  who  has 
long  been  accustomeil  to  llie  use  of  scientific  methods, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  exhil>ittheistic  religion  generally 
as  a  system  worthy  of  reasonable  acceptance.  The 
writer  aildn-sses  himself  ejipecially  to  those  readers  who 
desire  to  nsKciit  to  a  tlieislic  system,  but  find  it  difficult 
to  do  so  ill  till-  frtce  <)f  the  verilied  facts  of  science.  Pei^ 
haps  the  most  iiiiiHirtant  service  rendered  by  tlie  author 
is  in  pointing  out  the  faulty  methods  pursued  by  con- 
troversialists on  Imtli  sides. 

from  notes  of  lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Carroll 
Kverett,  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  there  has  been 
comi)ile(l  ft  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Psychical  Ele- 
ments of  Keligious  Faith  ^(Macmillan).  These  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  methods  of  theological  study, 
dellnitions  of  religion,  and  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
Iietween  science  and  religion. 

As  explnineil  by  President  .Tordaii,  of  the  Stanford 
Uuiversity,  in  liis  brief  introduction  to  "Jesus  the  Jew, 
and  Uther  Addresses."  by  Harris  Weinstock  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  C'oiiiiiany),  tliese  addresses  are  designed  "not 
especially  for  llie  theologian,  nor  for  the  layman ;  not 
for  the  churched,  nor  for 
the  unchurched;  not  for 
the  Christian,  nor  for 
the  .Tew  ;  but  for  all 
who  are  earnestly  inter- 
ested in  these  inquiries." 
Some  of  the  questions  to 
which  answers  are  at- 
tempted in  this  little 
volume  are  as  follows : 
"Is  the  Messiah  Yet  to 
Come  T'  "Are  the  Jews 
God's  Chosen  People  T" 
"Why  Bemaiu  JewsT 
"Shall  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian Intermarry  ?"  The 
author,  who  is  a  Jewish 
liberal,  is  broad-minded 
and  tolerant  in  his  opin- 
ions of  what  Jew  and 
Christian  owe  to  each 
other,  and  in  his  view  of 
Chrislianity  as  an  ethical  force  in  the  world's  history. 
His  liook  ought  to  have  u  lielpful  Influence  in  breaking 
down  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 

An  eminently  fair  and  iniiiartial  survey  of  modern 
religious  activities  is  coDt«ined  in  a  little  volume  enti- 
tled "The  Spiritual  Outlook,"  by  Willard  ChamberUIn 
Selleck  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  This  writer  has 
made  it  his  business  to  ptint  out  wliat  is  good  in  the 
various  nrligious  movements  now  in  prt^ress  in  the 
worlil ;  but  his  optimism,  wi.ile  it  may  seem  to  many 
I>ersons  a)  most  extreme,  is  basi  d  on  common  sense  and 
an  intelligent  perception  of  the  i  ?alities  of  life.  To  dto- 
C1ISS  in  Ihe  same  volume  suel.  topics  as  "Roman 
Catholicism  as H  Factor  in  Modem  Civilieation,"  "The 
Contribution  of  Protestantism  in  Spiritual  and  Social 
Problems,"  ■The  Present  Stage  of  Theological  Prog- 
ress.'' "Tlie  Spiritual  Signitlcanceot  Christian  Science," 
"The  luHuence  of  IJniversalism  and  Unilarianism," 
without  giving  offense  to  any  of  the  adherents  of  the 
various  sects  involved,  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  Im- 
possible achievement  i  but  whatever  the  reader's  prv- 
dilectiuns  may  U-.  lie  cannot  fail  to  lie  impressed  by  the 
author's  bn-mlth  of  view  and  evident  sincerity. 


THE  SEASON'S   BOOKS   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


BV  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


THE  pulilislieis  thin  ywir  ii«ve  s[mhv<1  no  amount 
of  trouble  In  preparing  dainty  treat*  lor  the 
young  folktt'  ChriutniaH  seiuion.  Excellent  printing,  sit- 
tractive  bindings,  the  pen«  of  well-knowa  authors,— 
Kipling,  Kate  Douglas  Wig^in.  I^um  E.  Richards, 
Kotiert  W.  Chambers,  Aodrew  I^ng,  Professor  Church, 
— and  the  pencils  of  talented  artists,  xuch  as  Oliver 
Herford,  Reginald  Birch,  and  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
combine  ta  make  the  book  harvest  luxuriant  Indeed  t 
Thick  books  and  thin  bookB,  narrow  books  and  broad 
lioofca,  books  of  hintory  and  adventure,  of  nature-study 
and  of  home  life  '.  How  can  Santa  Claua  do  better  than 
to  make  books  the  major  part  of  his  pock?  And  will 
the  reindeer  be  rtrong  enough  ki  draw  the  load  f  What 
a  pity  there  are  no  automobile  nleigha. 

KtPLINO. 

Mou>gli'aaXl  the  lutme—Oif  *amt  \  Meand  Muwer 
tooft,  I  Like  the  W,ilf-Chll<VK  nihfr  name-,  |  In  "The 
Jungul  Book."— Rile r's  "The  Book  of  Joyous  Cbil- 

It  in  Elpling  who  knows  be^t.  among  all  writers,  how 
to  ingratiate  himxelf  into  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
the  little  folks. —he  takes 
them  on  his  lap  and  "ex- 
plains things'*  to  them, 
~-  and  BO  It  certainly 
must  be  that  in  this  sea- 
son's lltentry  Abou  Ben 
Adheui's"  book  of  gold" 
hin  name  "leads  all  the 

Xot  only  is  the  volunie 
of  '■  Just  So  Stories " 
(Doubleday,  PageJI;  Co.) 
a  jolly  story  liook,  but 
the  author  hasdratvn  the 
"  JUHt  S«  .Stories."  pictures  as  well  as  Writ- 

ten "the  reading  that 
goes  all  around  tlieui,  just  the  easiest  part."  And  while 
in  these  illustnUions  he  does  not  wholly  eclipse  the  pie- 
tnre-book  makers  to  childdom,  his  Kraphir  creations  do 
dovetail  so  nicely  with  his  I'erlul  narrations  that  the 
young  folks  will  never  demand  a  -Just  So"  edition 
with  any  other  illustrations.  And  these  graffiti  he  has 
further  flmity  united  to  the  text  by  ample  explanator>' 
captions,  tliut  in  a  naive  way  go  into  iletnit  o(  the  pano- 
rama and  explain  not  only  what  hiks  been  put  in  tlii' 
composition,  but  what  lias  been  left  ont,  and  the  rea- 
sons thereof.  "  I  have  not  drnwu  Snleinian-licn  Daoud." 
says  Kipling.  "Imt  he  is  just  nutnide  the  picture,  very 
much  nstoni shell."  .Again:  '-The  skin  is  just  under 
the  rocks.  Iielow  llie  palm  tree,  in  a  cool  place  ;  that  is 
why  you  can't  see  ii  ; "  iiiul,  '■  I  iiinen't  drawn  the  horse- 
hide  curtain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cave.  Iwcause  the 
Woman  has  just  taken  it  down  to  be  eleaned." 

'ilr.  Kipling  understaixls  his  child  audietiee,  and  tukes 
them  into  his  conftdenee  with  lEtlle  asides  like  these, 
and  further  ailmissinns  of  his  own  shortcomings  as  an 
artist  or  writer,  as  "There  are  two  other  things  tlmt 
look  like  rats  but  I  think  they  are  jack  mbbits  ; "  and 


r«tl<in  (reduced)  (mm 


again,  "  All  that  black  stufF  is  the  banks  of  the  gray- 
green  greasy  Limpopo  River  (but  1  am  not  allowed  to 
paint  these  pictures)."  All  will  heartily  wish  Mr.  Kip- 
ling had  been  allowed  to  paint  his  pictures,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  publishets  may  issue  a  future  edition 
with  his  colored  illustrations. 

R1LEY-H0WBLL.S-MARTIN. 

Wasn't  It  a  goml  time.  \  LoHQtlmc  ai/o—  \  When 
wc  werelittleladg  |  AiidfirxtpUiyeil  "shoiF.'"— Riley. 
The  mantle  of  Eugene  Field  has  fallen  upon  James 
Whltcomb  Rltey,  and  as  the  children's  laureate  the 
Brst  volume  of  poems  he  has  published  for  several 
years,  "The  Book  of  Joyous 
Children,"  by  James  Whltcomb 
Kiley,  illustratetl  by  J.  W.  Vaw- 
ter  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  chil- 
dren and  the  lovers  of  children. 
Surely  Mr.  Riley  carries  around 
in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory 
a  larger  vocabulary  of  child 
idiom  than  any  other  living 
author.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
pretty  turns  in  his  verse  that 
depend  upon  juvenile  word- 
pictures.  We  have  borrowed 
from  this  volume  for  the  head- 
lines of  our  sections. 

However  those  who  take  sides 
against  realists  may  charge  W. 
D.  Howells  with  selecting  his 
heroines  from  among  common- 
place people,  they  can  hardly  charge  It  as  a  blemish 
that  be  paints  with  ultra-realism  the  barefooted,  trou- 
sers-torn, hair-ungroomed,  treckle<l-faced,  retrousse- 
nosed,  truant  country  lad  of  fifty  years  ago  when  he 
pictures  him  as  a  deniien  of  the  Boy's  Town.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  exactly  these  touches  of  uncompromising 
realism  that  make  bis  juveniles  like  those  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Thimias  Bailey  Aldrich,— «iif  gencrit  in  con- 
trast to  the  machine-made  Iioys'  book.  And  among  the 
adult  memlK-rs  of  the  household  doubtless  "  The  Flight 
of  Pony  Baker,"  lllu»- 
trated  by  Frances  Scovel 
Shinn  (Harper  Bros.), 
will  And  as  matiyreaders 
as  it  will  among  the  ehil- 

Among  the  hooks  that 
one  is  not  sure  should  be 
placed  with  juveniles. 
since  they  are  rather 
alK)ut  children  than  sole- 
ly for  a  child  audience,  is 
"Kmmy  I.ou.  Her  liook 
and  Heart,''  by  "George 
Madden  Martin,"  illus- 
trated bv  Charles  I^nls 
Hinton  (McClure.  Phil- 
lips  &  Co,}.   Mrs.  Mar- 


Illustration  (reducedl 
from  "The  Book  of 
Joyous  Children." 
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tiii'x  insiKht  into  the  cliild  heart 
Is  not  unlike  that  af  Dr.  Brown's, 
anil  tliere  aiv  |>iks-.aictH  in  "Em- 
my Loi"  that  lire  iviirlhy  ot  the 
mind    Ihiit     jwiiiied     '■  Marjorio 

Mrs.  Martin  knows  hi-r  subjwt, 


retfS!i.   Kiniuy 


aswiiu<^ss1hiH 

■Ililhi-rtf),    I 

Ijou  htul  kui>wi 

the  oiite»!<t  imd  iHiriuh.  and  hnd 

Ntooil  uruiiixl,  priiieiiially  in  kut- 

iiiTs.  t«  Hviiiil  lK-iiiif  swe]it  ofE  her 

little  feet  l)_v  ihehiK  (rirlsiit  play,' 

Hiiil  hiiil  Kiixtil  ii;Hin  a  |Hiiml-off 

atid  Hiillioii-iit-unl.i-itsvlf  world."' 

"  At  ^ramitiar   Mjhoul   Emmy 

Ixiii  euntiniied  tn  lenrn  things. 

The  pii|iilH  of  tt  Kminniar  school 

abjure  wliool  l>aKH  ;  u  geography 

„  or  ^vuii  aiiu      ,i,m-  Idling  a  folio  volume  nieuM- 

"'*'^"  umbie  in  wjiiare  lixX.  it  is  tlia 

thing  to  build  upon  its  iMLsic  foundation  nu  edifice  of 

other  text-books,  and  eiirrj-  the  itiiiil  to  and  fro  ou  an. 

ADVENTURE  AND  HISTORICAL. 

/  vnnt  ill  }>c  a  StiMlcr!  I  A  »>Jillcr;  |  A  SiiUIter!  t 
I  iriiiU  lo  If  'I  l^iliJUr.  H-llli  t<  Hiihri:  h<  ii\;h<iiiil  ]  Or  a 
UtUecinhliu-  rifle,  or  <i  iniijikcf  iin  mii '^Kiiiiler.  \  Or 
Jimt  (I  Kniirt<lrum,  aitarliiuj  in  Uiu  mlihllcvt  tlicbuitil. 
— BlLKY. 

"Tlint  which  ploBKes  long  and  pleiL-ies  ninny,"  says  Dr. 
JohnKon,  "mnnt  have  some  merit,'' and  by  Ihio  token 
we  aru  torcivl  to  ploee  the  Heiity  liooks  first  in  our  lint 
of  Htories  of  wlventure.  Tlie  hile  Mr,  iletity  knew  his 
Budienec  ChovouKhly  i  he  wrote  neither  ilown  nor  up 
to  it.  hut  dirt^etly  to  it.  so  that  any  one  {iresenting 
a  boy  land  we  have  heard  of  many  a  girl  tm.  who  was 
not  averxv  to  being  classed  with  liis  ailinirersj  with  u 
copy  of  a  llenty  book  tin  a  Christmox  gift  Is  nure  to 
betitow  a  welcome  one.  This  year  Mr.  Henty's  l>ooks 
are:  "The  Treasure  of  thelDcas."  "With  the  Uritish 
Iiegions."  uurl  "  With  Kitchener  in  the  Suiulnn,"  all 
illustnitiil  by  WftI  Paget  (Clmrles  Scriltwer's  Sons). 

The  su.ei-ss  of  hooks  like  "Hichard  Carvvl."  "To 
Have  and  To  llolil."  etc..  have  brought  ronianlie  novels 
in  vogue,  and  it  is  not  siir|>rising  lliat  among  the  chil- 
dren's luioks  we  find  slmiliii'  stories  ()r  bygone  e[>ochs, 
where  we  mi-et  the  Purilati  ami  the  t'avalier.  Of  in  a 
"  Little  Captive  I^,"  hy  Bi-iihtti  Marie  Dix.  illustraleil 
bj' Will  (iref^iMacmilian  Comiiauy):  or  Hit  with  King 
Arthur's  kiilghtH  at  the  R<innd  Table,  ns  in  "  Sit  Mar- 
rok,"  hy  .-Vilen  French  (Century  Com|iaiiy):  orplny  with 
children  in  the  dawn  of  Englisli  history  under  the 
reign  of  King  Arthur  in  "  A  Boy  of  a  Thousaud  Years 
Ago,"  by  Harriet  T.  Coinstock.  illustrated  by  George 
Darian  ilrt*  &  Sheiiardi;  follow  the  excitable  French 
In  the  tlftn'uth  c-entury  in  "  The  Story  of  .loan  of  Are," 
for  Uiya  and  girls  from  eight  to  eleven,  by  Kate  E.  Car- 
peoler,  illustrated  by  Airiy  Ilrookit  an<l  from  famous 
palntlugs  (I^ee  &  She|>ard);  ur  we  ride  trusty  st«eds  in 
the  time  of  the  rohlier  liarons  of  (ierniany  with  the 
young  hero  Wnlt.  in  ''TheBdy  and  the  Itaron."  hj- Ade- 
line Knapp  (Century  ComjMiuy);  or  we  llud  onrselveti  in 
the  thick  of  the  excitement  during  the  Hway  of  tlie 
strenuouN  I'eter  Stuyvesant  during  the  Dutch  oecuiia- 
IJon  of  Xew  Amsterdam,  in   "Barnahy  I,ee."  by  .John 


Bennett,  adniiralily  illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  De  Land 
(Century  t'oni()anyl. 

A  simpler  slory.  but  containing  less  gallantry  and  in- 
tricacy ot  plot,  is  Jessie  Andersen  Ciiase's  "Maykeii : 
A  Child'H  Story  of  tlie  Xethertands  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  "(A.  C.  McClurg&Co.j. 

The  fact  that  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  was  in  the  min- 
istrj'  prior  to  his  devoting  all  his  energies  to  storj-- 
wrlting-guaranteestoparents  that  a  Ijoya' story  hy  him 
will  be  wholesome  in  theme:  and  the  further  fact  tbitt 
he  was  an   army  clini)- 


ait  i 


the  Wai 


Wasp's 
Nest."  jlhtstrat^-d  Ijy  Ku- 
fua  Zogbalim  (Cliarle-^ 
Scrlbner'aSuns),  will  not 
abound  lu  anachronisms 
nor  present  unfaithful 
pictures  of  naval  life. 

The  name  of  the  Hev. 
A.  .r.  Church  on  a  tille- 
piigu  guaranHifs  that, 
coming  from  the  iH-n  of 

the  historical  ilata  will 
be  correct,  si>  that  omt 
can  mark  with  a  letter 
A  his-'fStoriesof  Cliark- 
niagne,"  illustrated  by 
(ieorge  Marrow  (Mac- 
niilan  CoiniMitiy), 

American  History  has  not  been  ignored  hy  our 
writers,  and  iu  "  The  Colonial  Series,"  issued  by  Lee  & 
She|>anl,  the  reailer  goes  "Marching  on  Niagara"  (or 
"The  Soldier  Boys  of  the  Old  Frontier."  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer,  illustrated  by  A.  B,  Shute)  with  Davis  and 
Henry  Morris,  youthful  soldiers  in  Colonel  Waahiiig- 
ton's  army.  The  forewonl  in  ■  Brave  Heart  Elisabeth," 
a  story  of  the  (Hiiii  froz.tk-r.  by  AdeU-  E.  Thompson, 
illnstmted  by  Lil- 


ireduced)    from 


True,  and  pub- 
lisiiwl  by  Lee  & 
,She[iard),  telis  as 
that  the  heroine, 
Klixabeth  Zane. 
really  lived  a  cen- 
turyago(it  is  after 
the  Zane  family 
■     t  Zane'    "" 


()hi( 


take 


naniel,  and  that 
that  information 
will  make  the  ex- 
citing story  of  her 
daringadventures 
seem  more  graphic 
to  the  youthful 
reader  we  feel  c«r- 
tnin.  "America's 
Story  (or  Ameri- 
ca's Children,"  by 
MaraIi.PnU(IX 
C.  Heath  &  Co.), 
i"  the  fifth  volnnie 
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of  a  wrlea.  The  story  1b  told  In  &  colloqaial  maDDer  apt 
to  Interest  children,  but  the  ItluBtrations  are  not  of  the 
best.  The  illnstratloQB  in  "  From  the  Old  World  to  the 
New."  by  Marguerite  Stochman  Dlckeoa  (Macnilllan 
Componj')  are  much  better. 

PAIRV  TALES, 


»  eveithing !  |  A'n:  alt  the  other  Falriet  \  In  hia 
gotdun  Palace-  hall  \  Mad  to  hump  an'  hwitle—  \ 
'Caiice  he  utu  iboMt  of  all  .'—Riley. 
A  pnbllBher'8  notice,  wishing  ta  be  complfTncntary, 
~  s  at  Caroline  Wells'  abiltly  in  "turning  out  en- 
gaging 


very  few  years  Miss 
Wells  has  suddenly 
forced  herseit  to  the  very 


■The  FlyiuK  Buttress,"  and 
"A Nonsense  An- 


like    "The  Shuttlecock." 
"Time  Flies. " 

MisH  Wells  Is  alxo  the  author  of  " 
tholoKy ''  (Charles  Scribner's  SjonK). 

"Folly  in  the  Forest " — (Heury  AltemuH).  illustrations 
Regtnalil  B.  Birch. — nii<l  "liight  Girls  and  a  Dog" 
(Century  L'onipauv).  Ilie  laitt  a  liome  story,  are  again  by 
Carolyn  Wells. 

A  goodly-Klzed   folio,  with  a  colored  decoration  a 


I  Kallist' 


l.y  William 


Hut  should  one  be  appre- 
hensive of  her  future,  he 
would  wince  at  this  very 
expressiun  o(  "turning 
out"  nonaense,  for  unletw 
this  garrulous  writer  Is 
careful  she  may  suFFer 
Ihe  fate  of  the  lamenta- 
ble Echo,  anil  find  that 
she  will  be  able  to"turn 
out  "her  rhymes  only  by 
means  of  reiteration.  We 
become  a  trifle  nervousi 
for  her  good  name  whew 
wo  read  in  the  "  Pete  and 
Polly  Stories,"  illustrnt- 
eU  by  Fanny  Young  fury 
(McChirg  (^impaiiy)  of 
the  I'onderji' 


They  went  to  ara  in  a  ChrlHtmas  tret. 

And  mirrily  nailed  awa^ : 
One  wu  a  Portable  Pori'Uiiinp, 
And  one  whs  a  I'[r  wltii  a  Bottle  of  Wine 
Such  lines  make  the  ghoMts  of  IjcwIs  Carroll  and  Ed- 
ward Lear  arlw.    Miss  Wells  must  hurry  upand  secure 
her  laurels,  tor  grapbophoaes  are  getting  cheaper  and 
cheaper  every  day. 
The  following,  however,  is  more  novel  in  conception  : 


TliHt  the  wlitil 


iiiKly<.f"TheHrieklJat''i 
Oft  thniiish  the  Klillni^s  uf  the  aunimer  niKht 
Wc  Kee  the  Drlek  lliit  Inku  hln  ruiild  IUkIH. 
And,  with  unvrrins  aim,  diweixllnu  nlrnltilit, 
He  nieetna  est  on  the  back  uanh-n  iiate. 
The  Brick  Bat  i-ouH  iiul  Hy  al.me.- 
Oh.  nc>:  there  Ih  u  inwer  iH'Iiliid  (lie  Ihniwn. 
She  is alwi  clever  in  defining  "The  liliiek  Shii'p."  "The 
Common  Swallow  "and  "Tbclailltinl,"  but  the|>oints 
made  are 'way  l)eyi)n'l  llie  com  pre  hen  si  mi  of  a  child. 
Oliver  Herford  makes  the  pictures  and  excels  in  dvliiie- 
attng  "The  Book  Worm"  and  many  things  that  fiy. 


every  page,  is  "The  I*riii 
Dana  Orcutt,  and  illus- 
trated by  Harriette  Anir>- 
den.  The  stories  are 
meant  to  teach  mural  Ick- 
Hons  of  kiniluess,  imrnf- 

inent.etc.  (Little. Brown 
&  Co.).  Another  story- 
book with  pleuty  of  iltUH- 
trations  of  old-lline  fa- 
vorites is  "In  a  Happy 
Far-Awav  Land,-  iiv 
Huth  Kimball  Ganli- 
ner."  from  tales  told  by 
Frances  Palmer  Kim- 
ball, iihiHlrute<l  by  Howanl  Smith  (Zimmerman's).  "A 
Story  of  Live  Dulls"  is  liy  Jotirphiue  Scribuer  Gates 
(Bowen-Merrill  Company);  "Tiie  Gift  of  the  Magic 
StalT. "  by  Fannie  K.  Ostrauder.  tllUHtrated  liy  Will  I). 
Wiggins  and  Ella  S.  Brison,  comes  from  Fleming  11. 
Kevell;  Miss  Mar>-  Imlay  Taylor  is  well  known  in  the 
West  aa  a  novelist,  but  she  makes  her  debut  as  a  writer 
for  little  folks  in  "Little  Mistress  IIo]>e,"  illu.itmted 
by  Jessie  Wlllcox  Smilh  (A.  C.  McClnrg  &  Co.). 

All  sorts  of  themes  are  selected  by  tlie  authom  of 
children's  fairy  bunks :  but  it  is  surely  a  little  dar- 
ing in  Edward  Karle  Childn  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  Gulliver's  travels  In  Lilliput.  as  he  does  in 
"Tlie  Wonders  of  Mouwiand"  (the  Abliey  Press). 
CiKiue.  the  king's  Jester,  i*  the  hero  of"CiKiueand  the 
King's  Children."  bv  Cornelia  Baker,  illustrated  by 
Lucy  Fitch  I-erkins  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  It  is  a 
verv  satisfaclorv  piece  of  IsHikmaking.  "In  a  Cart  of 
Gold"  is  by  I',  L.  Gray,  and  is  illustrnt^i  by  Bernard 
Gutmann  (Siuiltleld  Publishing  Comiuinyi. 

.1.  ^1.  Dent  S:  Co..  in  England,  and  the  Macmillan 
Cunii>auy,  in  Ihe  Uniteil  Sixties,  publish  "The  Keign 
of  KingOU-ron.-by  Wal- 
ter Jerrold,  illustrated 
hv  Charles  Roblnmn. 
The  publishers.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  (^...  have  evi- 
dently s|>iire<l  no  |>nins 
in  Ihe  production  of 


"Pri 


■Silver 


is  by  Mrs.  Ogilen  Harri- 
son, the  wife  of  the  pre.*- 
ent  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Some  of  the  illustratiims 
are  In  cohir.  and  are  by 
Lucy  Fitili  l>erklns. 

Katharine  l*yle,thesis- 
ter  of  the  ivell-tuown  il- 
luslrator  ntn)  author  of 
children'sl)ooks,H()WBtd 
Pyle.  has  for  several 
years  published  attrac- 
tive juveniles,  which  shft 
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ilhiatratts  herself.  Hpv  fiiiry  storirs  iii*  jiei'liaps  a  trifle 
InckiiiK  in  humor,  bin  hcv  nnitiniiiil  oiltimt  as  a  writer 
HUg^l^ests  that  shi'  tiiiisi  kiiuw  h'lw  tn  [ilctHc  the  foiinfc 
folks.  Her  iHKiks  this  jhiv  hit.',  -A»  iIh-  Chxtv  Vliiw" 
and  ■■In  thuGret'ii  Forest-"  (Little.  Htowii  &  Uo.j. 


HOME  STORIES. 


lill-h.  ill  "Mth,  till- 


'iimri  inn-lli  !  .V<,f  in  fliinaln 
chiW-wi./'H.  of  »((■  kitrJui,.— 
KlLKV. 

Ill  Hiiiiihe>is  to  tli<-  fiiirv  miil  romiiiilic  Ink) ks  tve  have 
fin  Hiiiitlly  loiiK  i'iit<-K<<ry  iit  reiilislir  iMukw,  Hliiries  erf 
every -ihiv  life,  like  ■•  linle'1'cnii  the  DurKlcr"  (by  Miihle 
K.  Wottoii.  illiistrateii  liy  Iil»  Willlililt  ttlld  H.  M, 
Unick  (the  Piriii  l.:uiii|iiiny):  "Two  of  tbe  Best,"  by 
[>iin)t)iv  yiiinley.  illustmuti  liy  Nam  H.  Drake  (K.  P. 
Diitton  &  Ciii:  ■Tumniy  Keiuiiijjtoirs  Battle."  by  Bur. 
tun  KRliert  Steveiinon  (the  Century 
(.'ompany):  "Tlie  rriii-*  of  tiie  Vm- 
Kler."  Iiy  Jiick  I^nnion  (the  Century 
Coiiipanv);  anil  "Tlie  lloys  of  the 
Kiiicon  KaiK'li,"  by  H.  H.  C'aiiflelil  (the 
Century  Coiii|iaiiy).  In  the  Boy  Uon- 
ald  Herie*.  iiy  Penn  Sliiriey.  Sophy 
May's  idnter.  we  hiive  for  this  (wnson 
■■Boy  Donald  nnil  His  Ileru.''  illtis- 
trattHl  by  Bertlia  (!.  I)nviil»oii  (Lee  S: 
l^hepanl).  The  narrative  i,i  in  siiniile 
words  for  little  oni-'. 

The  children  are  to  lie  con^rntn- 
lated  that  so  exquisite  ii  writer  as 
ThonuiM  Xelnon  Pa^e  has  jienued  for 
llieiii  "A  Captureil  Santa  ClaiiK."  il- 
liutrat«d  Iiy  W.  1.~  Joeolxi  {Seribners). 
Tli«  plot  U  unliackncyeti.  Colonel 
SlalTurd  in  nbotit  to  bp  eA[itured  by 
the  I'nion  truopx.  and  -twiuK  In  citi- 
xeii's  dot  Ilex,  will  be  haii^Hl  if  discov- 
ered in  them.  His  litlle  twin  Bob 
swims  an  iey  brook  and  visits  tlie 
Union  eanip.  where  he  obtains  from 
some  Confederate  prisoners  a  ^ray 
'  nnltonii.  which  he  lirings  back  to  liis 
father  and  tlius  xavuit  him. 

One  of  the  HWeolest  of  book?  por- 
trayiiiK  home  life  Ih  "Tlic  Litlle  lilrl 
Next  Door,"  by  Nhia  Hhondes,  illtis- 
tratiHl  by  Hurtha  (i.  Davidsim  ( l-ii-  &  t$liei>anlj.  It.  is  a 
story  of  a  little  blind  {cirl  of  ilie  little  Lord  I-'nuiitleroy 
eluirneier.  who  sucreeils.  like  that  lieni.  in  softciiint;  the 
ansteriir  of  a  Krandfather  without  knowing;  that  olie 
Ik  )iU  iiranddaiiiihter.  MIhs  Kliondcs,  herself  blind, 
drawi4  her  lieroine's  clinraeter  in  faithful  lines,  and  slie 
liltM,  iii'ireover.  cuni>lruet(>)1  a  rational  plot  wliieb  runs 
HloDKHm'Hithly  fnmi  lirif  iiiuinu  to  end. 

Ah  the  past  fwneriition  n'lul  the  "  Uolty  Dimple"  and 
Tbe  "'Klsie  Books."  tlie  present  yreneratiou  read  the 
!)eri(!s  wlii<'li  dealx  with  the  Pepiier  Family.  Thin  year 
MarKan^t  Sydney  narrates  theaeiventurea  of  "The  Five 
Litlle  Pepiw-rs  .Vbriiad."  Tiie  book  is  well  illuHtrat«l 
by  Fiiunie  Y.  Cory  (l^nthivip  PublishliiK  Company), 


mpash  iHiintintj: 


J  frj  another   Thimsani 
/V  V   bnt   in   a  lighter 


lUufitmtloli     ire- 

du will  from  "TiiiKiy 

Tiirvy  Land," 


Little  Pijiliers  .Ui 


not  only  north  and  south,  bin  X  N,  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  to 
follow  the  eoiirses  tliat  the  gieoKraphieal  and  historical 
tnlpstakeiis.  The  authors  dccni  to 
have  left  no  tranny  or  corner  of 
mother     earth's    domaiuii    iinex- 
ploretl,      Kverett    T,     TomllnMin 
takes  IIS  with  four  lioys  "Grulsinif 
oil  the  St.  Ijawri'iiee  ;"  itlustralMl 
bvA,1t,Hhute(Iriv&Shepard),  lu 
ThiiuKand    Island    book, 
the  toune 
lescrilie<i ;  it  is"ISstber 
lie  Thousand  Islands,"  by  Flora 
(jfellow  Turknett  (Jeiiuiugs  Hi 
of  (.Uiieiiinati,  and  Katon  He 
lis  of  New   York).    Eller  M. 
ton  crowds  more  novel  informa- 
tion and  Kives  ns  lietter  UlustrntfoikH 
tlian  we |J!enerally  And  in  such  books. 
in  lier  "Stories  of   California"  Ithe 
Macinillan  Comiuitiy). 

The  "YouIIi'm  Coni|>uuioii  Serien" 
(tiinn  &-  Co.i,  lakes  uh  traveling  well- 
nij^li  over  the  whole  iclube  in  "The 
Wide  Worlil."  '■Northern  Enrope." 
■■L'lider Sunny  Skies."  "Toward  the 
KisiiiK  Sun."  and,  -Strange  Lands 
Near  lloiiie.''  A  tliuroiighly  iip-to- 
dalv  book,  one  of  the  ''Pan- American 
Series."  is  "Tlie  Young  Volcano  Ei- 
jilun-rs.  or  Ainerienu  Hoys  In  the  West 
indite,"  by  Ell  ward  Stratemeyer. 
Illustrated  by  A.  B,  Shut«  (Ijee  & 
Shepard).  which  dealK  with  the  erup- 
tion of  Mont  l'el*e.  Another  boi^ 
whk'h  laki^s  children  to  tlie  many 
points  of  the  comixtss  is  "The  Seven 
Litlle  Si.sters."  by  tbe  late  Miss  Jaue 
Andi-ew  (Gimi  &  Co.).  "Topsy  Turiy 
Land— Arabia  Pictured."  by  A.  E.  and 
S,  M.  Kwenier,  takes  us  to  the  e\-er- 
iiiterestinc  far  Vast.  It  couieii  from 
ilie  Flemiiiii  H,  Kevell  Company, 
PICTURE  BOOKS  AND  NONSENSE 
BOOKS. 

An'  ''(('    Siintii   (^«tnMi»'  Slfhjh 
—  I  All-   Ittlndimun'    lUtle  l>ruin 
Plcliin'-liiiiikn.    "Tom    Thutnh,'  \  An' 
■Tiiiri:  uaiiH."  uii' nir  " Fir-Fiiir."— Riley. 

Among  picture  books  the  jNtlm  must  be  bestowed  on 
Peter  Newell'a  "To|isys  and  Tnrvys''  (Century  C<iai- 
imny),  with  thirty-six  rei-ersible  pictures,  with  sn 
Rccoiiiiutnying  ciinplet,  fJiat  will  form  au  unending 
Miurce  iif  interest  lotheyonnicsteiN  hk  theydiscern  Mrs. 
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li  friini  "TfiKj-inndTurvis.'' 
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Bnrley  stooping  nrer,  nnd  read  t  "Rising  early,  Mm. 
Burleyln  hergnrdm  nie«tKth«P!'«.''aDd  then  reversinK 
the  picture  diHcovpr,  "  When  it's  later,  the  insipector 
sees  her  hang  her  clotheH  to  dry;"  or  they  l>ecome 
Nolicitonsat  the  fate  of  Bertram  Bowles,  ■■'WhenUer- 
trani  Bowles  fell  off  the  <hN-k  mo  loudly  did  he  Hhout," 
and  then,  turning  the  picture  upxide  down,  di!<co%'er 
that  the  same  figure  serves  to  fhow  that  "Clarence 
Cowles  leaned  o'er  the  edge  and  hoiated  Bertram  out." 

Mr.  Denf  low  ha.<4  already  mode  a  wide  reputntiuD  with 
his  "F«therGoone,"«ndl[lH  "Xight  Before ChriMtnia»i," 
istiued  this  year  by  Dillingham  &  Co.,  will  l)e 
hailed  with  delight  by 
his  young  admirers.  The 
book  ia  admirably  printed 
on  bnfT-tinted  paper,  from 
which  the  copious  spaces 
o(  blue  nlng  out  in  high 
Boprauo.  Mr.  Denslow's 
line  is  firm  and  strong, 
but  hia  humor,  we  think, 
is  sumetiniea  common- 
place, and  we  find  his  St.    CHRISTMAS  

Nick  a  little  too  much  of  illustration  (reduced  fn.mthc 
A  Foxy  Grandpa,  for  our     -Night  Before  L-hristmau." 

The  renowned  Golliwoggs'  whilom  adventures  on  the 
bicycle,  at  the  seashore,  the  polur  regions,  and  In  war. 
are  fittingly  continued,  in  this  time  of  experiment  in 
airoplanea,  by  their  thrilling  adventures  in  an  airahip. 
"The  Golliwoggs'-Air  Ship."  pictured  by  Florence 
K.  Upton,  verses  bj-  Bertha  I'pton  {Iiongmans,  Green). 


Illnstoatlon  (reduc 


NATURE   STUDIES. 

Summer  iirWInUr.Snrlnn  1,1- Fnll.  |  Whlrh-lu  ui.ii 
U\f  the  iHxt  of  III!  j'-Kii.KV, 

It  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  the  limes  that  )MH>kHiif  nature 
Htudy  are  bo  fre<iuently  issueil  by  i>nr  pulilishers.  Thin 
year  the  list  is  an  extensive  one,  including  '-SecretM 
ot  the  "Woods."  by  William  J.  l.cing.  wherein  he  treaU 
of  the  wood  nioune.  tlie  oiler,  the  ainirrel,  the  deer,  etc. 
The  hook  is  sym pat heii cully  illustraled  by  Charles 
Copeland.  Clarence  Hawkes  in^  "Macter  Frisky" 
(Thomas  Crowell  &  Co.i  clironicl'eH  the  doings  of  a 
beautiful  and  spirited  collie  dog. 

When  on  author  and  an  Hriist  with  such  reputations 


as  have  Robert  W.  Chambers  and  Reginald  Birch  col- 
laborate in  a  boolt,  ■■Outdoorland."  and  the  H»rper« 
publish  i^  and  see  that  the  illustrations  (which  are  In 
o)lor)  are  delicately  printed  ;  and  when,  further,  the 
author  aims  not  only  iit  a  fanciful  fairy  st<>ry.  but  pUuK 
lu  teach  the  inquisitive 
iiiiTid  of  cliildhood  some 
of  the  secrets  of  Nature's 
kinetoHcope,— the  genesis 
of  the  bntterfly  from  tlie 
cocoon,  nnd  the  metanior- 
phosis  of  the  frog  from 
rhf  tiidpole,— then  the 
little  lines   have   a   treat 

The  half-tone  illustra- 
tion, from  IL  photugrapli. 
is  fre(|ueiitly  a  blemish  in 
u  modern  hook,  harmoniz- 
ing l>ourly  with  the  artist's 


(he  imitgi unlive  scenes  of 
the  test  :  but  in  "Dog- 
town."  by  Mn)>el  Osgood 
Wright  (Macmillan  Coni- 
the  splendid  photographic  illustrations  by 
■Mainly  (with  the  exception  of  a  ' 


"Seci 


iluced)  from 


pany), 

the  author. 

cuts  tliat  lia\-e  been  worked  up  hy  liand  and  spoiled  I 

cannot  deny  that  they  form  the  major  part  of  interest 

in  the  IsMik,  which,  altogether,  forms  a  genuiue  nnalyNts 

of  American  rural  life. 

OTHER  "JUVENILES.  " 

PiirtiiitH  hiKiwt  tain  more  thaimn.  |  Hut  they  ^on'' 
ftiiiiiv  111)  thlngn  |  'Caiiie  we  kttrh  'iiii,  luta  o'  tlmcx  - 
Eivn  on  lltltii  smiill  thln^.—HlhKY. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  than  a  qiutrter  o(  a  million 
copies  of  Chiitterlxix  (Dana,  Estes  Sc  Co.)  have  been 
sold  In  America  alone,  and  even  n  greater  niunber  in 
Kngland.  so  It  is  wise  |)erhaps  to  presume  that  the  ed- 
itor knows  his  butdnessi  but  it  does  M.-em  that,  in  these 
da>-s  of  exquisite  illnstratiims.  the  pictures  in  tliis  book 
Hlioiild  be  a  little  incire  artistic  and  lifelike. 

Among  the  useful  or  infonnalion  -  giving  class'of 
books  are  ;  "  The  Boy.  How  to  Hell)  Him  Succeed,"  by 
Nathaniel  ('.  Fowler.  Jr,  (Oakwood  Publishing  Com- 
pany); "  Wlint  a  liirl  Can  Make  and  Do."  by  l.euit 
Beard  and  Adelia  Beard  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sfmsl.  "Kii- 
tertaiuiug  Santa  Ctaus"iKa  juvenile  canlnta  forChrisl- 
inas.  libretto  hv  Ilev.  J.  W.  Carpenter,  music  by  Charh's 
II.  Gabriel  (Jennings  &  I've).  "The  Bible  for  Chil- 
dren," iirrangeil  from  the  King  .lami-s  version,  with  ii 
Preface  iiy  the  Rev.  Knmcis  lln>wn.  U.I)..  Mul  an  lu- 
triHluction  hy  the  Right  Hcv.  Henry  C.  Poller.  D.I).. 
Bisho|i  of  New-  York  (Century  Coiiiimiiy].  Iins  lieeii  pre- 
IMireil  witli  great  care,  and  is  hundsomi'Ij-  printtil. 

We  prophesy  a  great  popularity  for  the  rich  treasury 
of  six  hundred  pages  of  verse  for  the  young,  which  Kale 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archilwdd  Smilh  hsve  col 
lected  itnder  the  title  of  "(ioldeli  Numlicrs"  and  Mr- 
Clute,  l'hjlli|)s  &  Co.  have  is.-*iuil  in  fnuUless  style. 

There  are  nut  as  many  cilitions  of  dnssics  issuhI  this 
year  as  usual,  but  Andrew  I.aug  follows  up  liis  success 
of  his  mutticolore'l  fair>-  iKHiks  with  "The  Book  of 
Romance,"  illustrHIe<l  by  II.  J.  Ford  (Iioiignians. 
(ireen  &  Co.),  wherein  lie  relates  (he  Arthurian  le- 
gends, and  intnxluces  us  lo  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Tntile  in  pictnres<nic  narratives. 


NOTES   ON   THE   NOVELS   OF    1902. 


IN  grouping  the  novels  published  this  year,  it  is 
lioticeable  that  the  vogue  of  the  historical  romance 
and  story  of  adventure,  and  the  widely  published  wealth 
and  fame  that  have  come  to  the  most  successful  authors 
in  this  field,  are  still  operating  to  bring  more  novel 
writers  into  it  than  into  any  other.  Not  only  are  the 
newer  writers  placing  their  faith  in  the  kind  of  story 
which  has  proved  so  fortunate  for  Mr.  Churchill,  Miss 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Major, — a  review  of  the  titles  and 
authors  of  the  past  year  or  so  shows  that  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  the  authors  who  had  previously  main- 
tained a  respectiihle  success  or  l)etter  in  some  other 
field  of  fiction-writing,  who  have  been  lured  by  the  ap- 
parent avidity  of  the  public  for  swashbuckler  tales  into 
tr>'ing  their  hand  on  the  story  of  adventure. 

Nor  is  there  any  decrease  in  the  second  large  group 
of  stories  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  faith- 
fulness to  the  local  color  of  some  American  community, 
— which  leave  us  with  a  picture  of  the  life  and  surround- 
ings of  our  brothers  in  some  corner  of  this  big  and 
varied  country.  The  one  chiss  of  fiction  that  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  quantitative  weakness  is  the  "problem 
story."' 

What  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  said,  two  months  ago, 
as  to  the  absence  of  any  great,  overwhelming  successes 
in  novel-selling  this  year  is  still  true  at  this  writing.  A 
number  of  novels,  chiefly  those  by  authors  who  have 
made  great  successes  in  previous  years,  have  piled  up 
.sales  which  would  have  been  thought  excellent  five 
years  ago,  but  no  novel  in  190'i  has  sold  in  America  any- 
thing like  so  well  as  "Richard  Carvel,"  "The  Crisis," 
**  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  "To  Have  and  to 
Hold,"  or  "  David  Harum."  Several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  fiction  of  the  year,— such  as  Mr.  Owen 
Wister's  charming  story,  "The  Virginian,"  and  Miss 
Edith  Wharton's  "  The  Valley  of  Decision,"— have  been 
commented  on  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  article  in  the 
October  Review  of  Reviews. 

In  the  energetic,  and  often  daring,  attempts  of  the 
publishers  to  start  their  novel  on  a  runaway  course  of 
sales  some  new  devices  are  apparent  in  the  mechanical 
make-up  of  books.  For  instance,  there  is  a  notable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  novels  embellished  with  pic- 
tures from  the  Ixist  illustrators,  and  a  striking  increase 
in  books  with  illustrations  in  color,— a  natural  outcome 
of  the  successful  experiments  made  in  the  more  sump- 
tuous popular  magazines  in  this  style  of  illustration. 
With  the  possibilities  of  such  sales  of  novels  as  have 
come  in  a  few  favored  instances  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  a  publisher  feels  justified  in  making  very  large 
initial  expenditures  for  enhancing  the  attractions  of  a 
fiction  book  if  there  can  be  adduced  arty  good  argument 
to  show  that  these  features  may  aid  in  catching  the 
attention  and  favor  of  the  reading  public.  In  this  way 
the  selling  of  the  great  editions  of  popular  hovels  may 
come  to  pre.sent  the  individual  reader  with  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  advantage  he  receives  in  purchas- 
ing and  reading  a  copy  of  the  great  magazine  of  to-day, 
— in  the  phenomenal  excellence  of  the  mechanical  work 
and  art  scheme  made  possible  only  by  the  division  of 
the  initial  expenditures  for  these  performances,  result- 
ing/ro/n  a  great  circulation. 


HISTORICAL  NOVELS  AND  STORIES  OP  ADVEN- 

TURE. 

Prominent  among  the  season's  fresh  stories  of  adven- 
ture, and  of  very  julventurous  quality,  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Captain  Macklin  "  (Scribners). 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  this  is  the  most 
successful  of  Mr.  Davis'  sustained  efforts  in  fiction.  The 
hero  is  a  capital  adventurer,  with  enough  Irish  blood  in 
him  to  make  a  famous  fighter  and  filibuster.  The  last 
of  the  "  Fighting  Macklins,"  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
United  States  Academy  at  West  Point,  drifts  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  to  Central  America,  where  he  be- 
comes a  dashing  and  delightful  lieutenant  of  Grcneral 
Laguerre,  himself  an  Irish-Frenchman,  belonging  to  a 
dozen  countries,  and  having  fought  for  "every  flag  that 
floats."  Captain  Macklin  is  mixed  up  with  some  of  the 
flnest  Central- American  atmosphere  of  cartridge  belt, 
Gatlings,  cavalry  charges,  and  mule  trains  that  could 
be  desired,  and  after  enough  fighting  to  be  a  surfeit  for 
any  average  imi)etuous  gentleman,  he  returns  to  New 
York,  to  take  up  a  pretty  love  affair  where  he  had 
left  it  off,  and  settles  down  to  \ye  an  ordinary  citizen  at 
$15  a  week  with  Schwartz  &  Carboy,  manufacturers  of 
locks,  hinges,  and  "agricultural  things."  The  disgust 
of  the  born  adventurer  for  this  job  is  finely  depicted, 
but  before  the  captain  can  even  start  in  on  his  duties,  a 
cablegram  comes  from  Laguerre,  and  the  next  French 
steamer  carries  the  hero  bfick  to  his  well-beloved  "  free, 
homeless,  untrammeled  life  of  the  soldier  of  fortune." 
"  I  wanted  to  see  the  shells  splash  up  the  earth  again  ; 
I  wanted  to  feel  my  leg  across  a  saddle ;  I  wanted  to 
sleep  on  a  blanket  by  a  campfire  ;  I  wanted  the  kiss  and 
caress  of  danger,  the  joy  which  comes  when  the  sword 
wins  honor  and  victory  together ;  and  I  wanted  the 
clear,  keen  view  of  right  and  wrong  that  is  given  only 
those  who  hourly  walk  with  death."  We  are  evidently 
going  to  hear  more  of  Captain  Macklin. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  last  volume  contains 
not  only  the  complete  novel  written  last  summer, 
"Woven  With  the  Ship"  (Lippincott),  but  a  number  of 
shorter  pieces, — "  veracious  tales  of  various  sorts," — en- 
closed in  the  same  covers.  The  novel  is  essentially  a 
story  of  naval  adventure,  and  is  intended  for  a  charac- 
ter sketch  of  a  fine  old  admiral,  "the  veteran  sailor, 
the  young  officer,  the  innocent  woman  that  all  loved, 
and — dare  I  say  it— the  mighty  ship."  Mr.  Brady  calls 
this  book  a  war  story  without  any  war,  a  sea  story 
without  any  sea.  It  could  not,  however,  be  called  a 
love  story  without  any  love,  for  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  that  commodity  in  the  telling.  Of  the  shorter 
stories,  Mr.  Brady  assures  us  that  each  of  them  is 
founded  on  fact.  One  is  suggests  by  a  real  diary  the 
author  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting,  another  deals 
with  the  historical  mystery  as  to  what  became  of  a  cer- 
tain cargo  of  slaves  captured  by  Decatur  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  others  are  inspired  by  neglected  chap- 
ters in  history  and  biography. 

Miss  A.  C.  Laut's  "Heralds  of  Empire"  (Appletons), 
following  her  successful  story,  "Lords  of  the  North," 
chooses  a  large  field  for  its  romance.  It  carries  the 
reader's  interest  from  the  snow-bound  Hudson  Bay  ter- 
ntoxy  to  the  Boston  of  witchcraft  time,  and  to  the 
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London  of  Charles  II.  The  great  question  of  the 
national  future  of  North  America  occupies  the  faculties 
and  efforts  of  the  picturesque  figure  Radisson,  the 
gamester,  adventurer,  and  hero,  ''who  juggled  with 
empires,  and  changed  allegiance  as  he  would  his  coat.'^ 

The  famous  journey  ot  Lewis  and  Clark,  18(M-0tt,  up 
the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  to  the  Pacific,  is  the 
inspiration  of  Mrs.  Eva  E.  Dye's  novel,  **The  Conquest  '^ 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  She  has  aimed  to 
embody  in  fiction  the  great  epic  of  the  struggle  for 
America, — the  story  l)egins  in  1T74,  and  covers  the  en- 
tire period  to  1838.  Daniel  Boone,  Lord  Dugmore,  and 
other  prominent  personages  of  that  birth  period  of  the 
Republic  are  active  in  the  situation  besides  the  partici- 
pators in  the  I-.ewi»  and  Clark  expedition.  Mrs.  Dj'e, 
herself  a  resident  of  Oregon,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  countr>%  the  times,  and  records  that  concern 
Jjewis  and  Clark.  The  subject  of  the  novel  is  a  timely 
one,  in  view  of  the  centennial  of  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  celebration  of  this 
great  achievement  in  the  St.  Jjouis  World^s  Fair. 

Mr.  Charles  \V.  Buck,  of  Louisville,  former  United 
States  Minister  to  Peru,  has  constructed  a  romance  of 
the  land  of  the  Incas  in  "  Under  the  Sun"  (LouLsville  : 
Sheltman  &  Co.).  The  author  has  been  a  careful  stu- 
dent at  first  hand  of  the  Western  coast  of  South  A  merica, 
and  is  exceptionally  well  equipped  to  reproduce  in  this 
work  of  fiction  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  pictur- 
esque days  of  Pizarro.  There  are  thrilling  and  highly 
dramatic  incidents  in  the  story  as  he  tells  it. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Crockett  brings  us  two  new 
books  for  19(K5,  one  of  which.  "The  Dark  of  the  Moon" 
(Harpers),  is  easily  groui>e<l  with  the  historical  novels. 
The  scene  is  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  rise  and  down- 
fall of  the  Levellers  ;  there  is  the  interesting  tangle  of 
gyp.sies,  soldiers,  lonls,  lovers,  and  swet»thearts  in  Mr. 
Crockett's  own  style,  and  the  not  less-intere.sting  un- 
tangling of  the  siinie.  Several  of  the  characters  have 
figured  before  in  Cnwkett  tales,— "The  Standard 
Bearer'' and  **The  Raiders." 

In  "  The  Coa.st  of  BYeedom  "  (l)oubleday.  Page  &  Co.), 
Miss  Addle  M.  Shaw  has  aimed  to  give  a  picture  of  life 
in  New  England  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
€rovernor  Phips,  as  well  as  a  story  of  adventure.  The 
witchcraft  craze,  led  by  C.-otton  Mather,  and  the  i)irat- 
ical  expeditions  with  which  the  hero.  Roger  Vorring, 
was  concerned,  give  ample  oj)fM)rtunity  for  highly  col- 
ored action  and  incident,  of  which  there  is  a  plenty  and 
well  told. 

Mr.  Francis  Lynde  is  a  new  writer,  hailing  from 
Tennessee,  with  a  study  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Tinin. 
*'The  Master  of  Appleby,"  his  first  novel  (Bowen- 
Merrill  ComiMiny),  is  a  story  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  full  to  the  brim  of  stirring  incident.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Carolinivs,  and  the  story  deals  with 
that  part  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  which  the 
Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians  were  invoIve<l. 

Miss  Molly  Elliott  Seawell's  "Francezka"  (liowen- 
Merrill  ComjMiny)  is  a  tale  of  P'rance  in  the  days  of 
l^mis  XV.  The  st^)ry  is  told  by  an  honest  old  soldier, 
Babache,  whose  idol  is  Count  Maurice  de  Saxe.  The 
c<mtemplative  spirit  of  the  old  warrior  gives  a  pleasant 
contrast  and  easement  to  the  turbulent  scenes  without 
which  historical  novels  are  n»)t.  Besides  the  inilitarv 
hero  of  the  book,  the  Count  de  Saxe.  and  his  mlven- 
tures,  there  is  the  sentimental  hero.  GasU)n  Cheverny, 
and  the  heroine,  Francezka.  The  villain  is  Gast^jn's 
own  brother,  who  resembles  him  marvelously.   Regnanl 


kidnaps  the  hero,  impersonates  him,  and  takes  his  wife. 
The  plot  is  only  untangled  to  end  in  a  wholesale 
tragedy. 

As  one  who  knew  Mr.  S.  Levett  Yeats  proclivities 
might  shrewdly  guess  fnmi  the  title,  "The  Lord  Pro- 
tector" (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  is  an  historical  novel 
centering  about  no  less  a  person  than  Oliver  himself. 
The  lovers  of  the  tale  are  harrie<l  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  they  are  not  happy  till  his  death  and  the 
advent  of  a  ''gracious  king.'' 

Mrs.  Elizjibeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  too,  appears  with 
an  historical  novel,  for  which  task  her  well-known  his- 
torical work  and  study  have  prepartnl  her.  The  hero  of 
her  story.  "The  Prince  Incognito"  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.).  is  Rinaldo  D'Este,  cousin  to  Louis 
XV.,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  Protestant  sweetheart. 
To  escape  the  rigid  laws  of  France  against  the  marriage 
of  (Catholics  and  Huguenots,  the  prince  gives  up  his 
rank  and  title,  and  escai>es  to  the  New  World  with  his 
young  wife. 

In  the  "Gate  of  the  Kiss"  (Boston  :  Lothrop  Publi.sh- 
ing  Company),  a  richly-colored  story  is  wrought  from 
Jewish  history  by  Mr.  John  W.  Harding.  The  time 
is  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah,  when  that  monarch  had 
repudiated  the  domination  of  Nineveh,  and  refused  to 
pay  further  tribute  to  Sennacherib.  The  variegated 
colors  of  an  Eastern  court,  the  Assyrian  pomp  and 
splendor,  make  a  luxuriant  iMU'kground.  Historical 
figures,  Isaiah  and  Senniurherih.  dignify  the  narrative, 
which  has  its  passionate  love  tale  interwoven  with  the 
larger  fabric  of  events. 

The  Viking  days,  with  their  great  deeds,  their  hazy 
outlines,  and  their  large  heroic  figures  make  an  ad- 
mirable ground  for  the  writer  of  romantic  novels,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  Miss  Ottilie  A.  Liliencrantz  has 
come  to  Ije  enamored  of  the  race  that  furnished  her  with 
the  material  for  her  successful  story,  "The  Thrall  of 
Leif  the  Lucky  "  (Chiwigo  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  She 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Viking  tniditions,  and 
has  aimed  to  reproduce,  in  her  book,  this  life  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  its  boyhwKl.  She  maintains,  in  a 
foreword,  that  "for  every  heroic  vice,  the  Vikings  laid 
U|)on  an  opi)osite  scale  an  heroic  virtue."  The  volume 
is  charming  in  its  manufacture,  and  is  handsomely  illus- 
tratwl  in  color.;. 

STORIES  PICTURING  THE  LIFE  OF  AMERICAN 

COMMUNITIES. 

New  York  society,  the  so-called  "Four  Hundred," 
furni.shes  the  settings  and  characters  for  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph's  novel.  "The  Millionairess"  (Boston:  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company).  The  lady  who  gives  the  title 
to  the  l)ook.  Miss  Laura  Lamont-,  shows  how  fine  a 
woman  can  1h»  and  still  remain  in  New  York  society. 
There  are  others  in  the  plot  who  show  how  silly,  if  not 
degrjuled.  Xew  York  s<x'iety  can  be,  and  the  residuum  of 
Mr.  Ralph's  impressions  of  the  metroi)olitan  smart  set 
are  scarcely  more  favorable  than  the  recently  published 
views  of  Mr.  Henry  Watterson.  Beekman,  who  ])lays 
millionaire  to  Miss  Lamont's  millionairess,  is  an  at- 
tractive ligure,— the  wealthy  young  Ijachelor,  who 
performs  notable  feats  in  journalism,  exploration,  big- 
game  sh(K)ting,  rather  than  keep  a  racing  stable  or 
spoil  his  naturally  goo<l  health  in  dissipation.  A  des- 
perate and  unprincipled  c<nisin  of  the  millionairejis, 
Mr.  Jack  Lamont,  a  weak  young  clergyman  helping 
I^aura  in  her  philanthropic  work  in  model  vUlajijc$i^*^ 
and  sim\e  wmw^u  <iYiftw\\<i»  o^.  N\i^\\Kt^;sNX!kft>^'^^  >$srJv.nj^ 
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harm  her  reputation^  make  trouble  and  scandal 
enough  before  the  millionairess  and  Courtlandt  Beek- 
man  are  safely  married.  Mr.  Ralph's  very  wide  expe- 
rience as  a  journalist^  and  his  direct,  vigorous  style  of 
telling  the  tale,  have  enabled  him  to  construct  an  em- 
inently readable  novel,  and  the  adventures  of  his  mil- 
lionairess make,  too,  for  very  wholesome  thought  upon 
the  tendencies  of  a  community  which  is  coming  to  con- 
tain so  many  people  who  have  more  money  than  they 
easily  know  what  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  follows  up  his  "  Gentleman 
from  Indiana"  and  "Monsieur  Bi»aucnire"  with  "The 
Two  Vanrevels"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  a  cheerful, 
fresh,  love  story  of  old-fiishioned  times  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  plot  is  chiefly  composed  of  tlie  troubles 
which  arose  from  tlie  two  Van  revels  getting  mixed  up. 
For  though  one  was  a  most  indubitable  hero,  while  the 
other  was  as  indubitable  a  scamp,  they  were  sufficiently 
alike  in  form  and  feature  to  make  a  fairly  successful 
tangle  in  a  love  story.  The  time  is  that  of  the  Mexican 
war,  but  Mr.  Tarkington  successfully  withstands  the 
temptation  to  make  an  historical  novel. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  I).  Roberts'  little  heroine  in  "Barl)ara 
I.iadd"  (Boston  :  L.  C  Page  &  Co.)  begins  her  troubles 
by  running  away  from  her  New  P^ngland  home,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  with  the  idea  of  taking  refuge  with  a 
favorite  Uncle  Bob.  She  does  not  find  him,  but  she 
has  a  canoe  ride  with  a  boy  who  takes  him.self  and  her 
very  seriously,  and  who,  after  many  things  had  hap- 
pened, marries  her.  The  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Roberts* 
story  is  the  exquisitely  tender  note  he  strikes  when  the 
shifting  scenes  bring  his  characters  into  contact  with 
the  woods,  the  fields,  and  nature. 

Mr.  Jack  London  has  drawn  his  heroine  boldly  enough 
in  "A  Daughter  of  the  Snows"  (Lippincott).  Frona 
Welse  is  the  name  of  this  engaging  and  imperturbable 
young  lady,  and  she  goes  right  up  into  the  Yukon  min- 
ing country  without  the  sig^i  of  an  escort  or  chaperon, 
— into  places  where  no  white  woman  had  ever  been  seen 
except  vaudeville  "queens."  Mr.  Ijondon  makes  out  a 
most  attractive,  if  not  an  entirely  convincing,  figure  of 
this  cool,  handsome  young  woman,  who  does  not  know 
fear  or  mock  modesty,  and  his  IxK.k  presents  a  clear, 
bold  picture  of  life  in  the  Alaskan  gold  country. 

Mr.  Harrison  Robertson's  new  Kentucky  story,  "  The 
Opponents"  (Scribners),  begins  with  the  ruin  of  the 
hero'S  home,  and  ends  with  his  tragic  death  many  years 
later,  when  Tunstall  is  on  the  verge  of  finding  happi- 
ness again.  The  distinction  of  the  book  is  in  the  vig- 
orous description  it  contains  of  latter-day  Kentucky 
political  warfare. 

Another  new  novel  in  which  politics  figure  even  more 
essentially  than  in  Mr.  Robertson's  story  is  "Margaret 
Bowlby,"  by  Edgar  L.  Vincent  (Boston  :  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company),  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Xew  York 
I^egislature,  had  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  workings  of  the  Stat*  "machine."  The  hero, 
Robert  Kemp,  is  a  young  mine  superintendent-,  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  Captain  Bowlby. 
He  opposes  his  employer  politically,  and  flght-s  the 
"machine"  to  a  finish,  ending  up  with  the  winning  of 
his  sweetheart  and  the  governorship  of  the  State.  The 
inner  working  of  the  Albany  ring  will  be  explained  by 
this  stor>*  in  an  easy  course  of  study. 

The  tendency  of  the  novelist  in  these  days  of  rapid 

construction,  to  choose  a  timely  subject  is  seen  again  in 

Afr.    W.  F.   Gibbons'  "Those   Black    Diamond   Men" 

(Revell).    It  is  the  lite  ancl  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 


anthracite  coal  regions  that  the  story  portrays  with  an 
evidently  close  acquaintance  with  the  community  and 
its  conditions.  The  story  shows  how  much  of  the  trouble 
in  the  mining  country  has  been  due  to  the  over-importar 
tion  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  herding  together  of  great 
bodies  of  Italians  and  Slavs.  It  pictures,  too,  the  hero- 
ism of  the  miners  and  their  wives  when  they  are  called 
on  to  make  sacrifices  in  a  common  cause. 

A  quiet  Xew  York  village,  old-fashioned  and  Calvin- 
istic,  is  the  community  Mr.  Henry  E.  Rood  essays  to 
picture  in  "Hardwicke"  (Harpers).  The  shrewd  old 
Presbyterian  deacon,  Hardwicke,  brings  a  new  minister 
to  the  town,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Robertson,  and  the  young 
divine's  theology  is  some  hemispheres  broader  than  the 
accepted  tenets  of  his  congregation.  The  shock  of  all 
this  is  heightened  for  Mr.  Hardwicke  by  finding  his 
daughter  in  love  with  the  lax  young  man,  and  the  irate 
father  drives  Miss  Hardwicke  out  of  his  house.  With 
the  aid  of  a  rich  and  good-natured,  but  dissipated, 
young  man  the  lovers  are  happily  united. 

Mr.  Ijq  Roy  Armstrong,  in  "The  Outlaws"  (Apple- 
tons),  has  surrounded  the  digging  of  the  old  Wabash 
Canal,  in  Indiana,  with  something  of  an  epic  glow.  His 
book  makes  another  chapter  in  the  tale  of  the  building 
of  the  West.  Dan  Rank,  the  hero,  finds  the  oonstrue- 
tion  of  the  canal  devolving  upon  himself  alone,  and 
sees  it  through  with  heroic  courage  and  energy  in  spite 
of  many  obstacles.  There  are  some  dashing  incidents 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  horse  thieves,  the  part  of  the  story 
that  gives  the  novel  its  name,— and,  naturally,  a  pretty 
love  story  to  lighten  the  stress  of  the  pioneer  labor  and 
fighting. 

"The  Rustler,"  by  Miss  Frances  McElrath  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls),  is  daringly  conceived.  The  hero,  Jim,  "a 
cow-puncher,"  becomes  a  rustler,  or  cattle  chief,  when 
he  fails  to  win  his  sweetheart,  an  Ea.st«rn  woman  visit- 
ing Jim's  boss.  With  his  band  of  desperadoes  he  carries 
off  his  inamorata  to  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  country. 
There  the  coquette  evolves  into  a  missionary,  who  final- 
ly converts  the  whole  band,  Jim  included.  The  book 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
Wyoming  cattle  ranches,  and  of  the  conditions  which 
made  the  "  Rustler  War  "  of  a  few  years  back. 

It  is  a  quiet  back-country  New  Hampshire  village  that 
Mr.  F.  L.  Pattee  finds  his  story,  "Mary  Garvin," 
(Crowell)  in.  The  son  of  the  village  blacksmith  is  en- 
gaged to  the  quiets  sensible  daughter  of  a  farmer,  the 
lady  whose  name  makes  the  title.  A  "summer 
lx)arder  "  girl,  with  riches  and  nerves,  shows  Luke  new 
ix)ssi  bill  ties  in  the  field  of  femininity,  and  he  is 
tempted  away  from  his  country  sweetheart  for  a  time. 
The  quaint  hnmor  of  the  farmhand  character  and  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  the  setting  of  the  whole  tale  make  it 
a  pleasant  book. 

Somehow  the  title  of  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  last 
story,  "The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn"  (Scribners),  sug- 
gests a  rollicking  story  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  something- 
very  diflFerent.  We  are  introduced  to  the  luxurious  and 
fascinating  graces  of  the  best  Virginia  life  in  the  fifties 
of  the  last  centurj-,  and  to  an  Oliver  Horn  who  is  a 
paint4?r  and  not  a  mariner.  His  voyage  is  to  New  York, 
—to  make  his  fortune,— and  the  atmosphere  of  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  cities  is  reproduced  by  a^ 
writer  who  knows  them  well.  Margaret,  the  sweetheart, 
is  an  engagingly  unconventional  young  lady,  and  the 
whole  story  has  a  swing  and  directness  that  tend  to- 
confirm  the  rumor  that  it  is  founded  on  the  events  of 
Mr,  Smith's  own  life. 
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Mr.  Frank  Lewis  Nason  is  a  mining  engineer,  who 
publishes  his  first  novel  in  ''To  The  End  of  tiie  Trail'' 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  It  is  the  big,  free  life  of  the 
Colorado  niining  camps  that  gives  this  story  its  distlnc- 
tloD  There  is  a  grim  humor  in  his  '*  tough  '*  charao- 
ters,  and  very  much  the  same  sort  of  raw  vice  and  virtue 
that  we  remember  in  the  mining  communities  of  Bret 
Harte*s  stories. 

Miss  Frances  Charles  has  chosen  Arizona,  a  new  field, 
for  her  essay  in  fiction,  and  a  plot  even  more  unusual, — 
for  the  story  is  built  around  the  curious  hatred  of  a  rich 
old  ftoner  for  his  son.  There  is  something  of  the  breezi- 
nesB  and  vigor  of  the  big  silver  country  in  the  book, 
which  is  called  *'Inthe  Country  God  Forgot  "*  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.). 

There  is  a  strong  and  engaging  figure  drawn  by 
Herbert  M.  Hopkins  in  "  The  Fighting  Bishop  "  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Company),  the  stem  and  strong-willed  Ohio 
pioneer,  who  destines  his  seven  sons  for  the  church.  The 
domineering  nature  of  the  bishop  drives  his  boys  into 
various  directions,  but  all  different  from  the  path  he 
bad  laid  out.  The  Civil  War  breaks  out,  and  the  bishop 
espouses  the  Southern  cause,  while  his  sons  are  ardent 
Unionists.  So  the  strong  man's  troubles  grow,  until 
two  of  the  sons  die  on  the  field  of  Gettjrsburg,  and  a  girl 
softens  the  bishop's  heart.  The  Ohio  farmer's  life  of 
the  sixties  is  well  pictured  in  this  unusual  story. 

Miss  Nancy  Huston  Banks'  new  volume,  **  Oldfield " 
(Macmillan),  is  a  quiet  and  reposeful  story  of  Kentucky 
life.  The  quaint  charm  of  the  little  old  ladies.  Miss 
Judy  and  Miss  Sophia,  and  the  delicate  characterization 
of  their  old-fashioned  figures,  mark  a  greater  care  in 
literary  workmanship  than  one  is  wont  to  find  in  the 
volumes  of  **  current  fiction."  Whether  **  Oldfield  "  will 
be  a  "best  selling"  book  or  not,  it  is  a  story  with  dis- 
tinction, and  deserves  reading. 

"The  Master  of  Caxton,"  by  Miss  Hildegard  Bi-_H)k8 
(Scribners),  is  called  by  the  pu\jlisliers  '*  a  story  ot  the 
good  old-fashioned  sort.''  Tt  is  also  a  sensible  and 
shrewd  portrayal  of  Southern  life  of  to-day,  markedly 
free  from  maudlin  sentimentality.  The  plot  chiefiy  in- 
volves Cassandra,  a  Southern  girl,  who  has  been  adopted 
by  a  wealthy  Northern  woman.  When  the  heroine 
comes  into  her  fortune  she  gives  it  up  rather  than  re- 
main an  exile  from  her  home  ami  a  stranger«to  her 
brothers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray's  new  book,  "Tangled  Up  in 
Beulah  Land"  (Doubleday,  Pa^e  &  Co.),  takes  us  to  a 
new  scene,  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray shows  us,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  good  tangle 
of  incidents  for  a  plot,  as  well  as  in  more  effete  com- 
munities. The  charact4?r  Polly  is  exquisite,  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  is,  as  always,  clever,  and,  as  alway.s,  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  literary  passibilities  of  nature. 

The  career  of  a  successful  surgeon  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Frank  11.  Spearman's 
"  Doctor  Bryson  "  (Scribners).  The  author  was  himself 
educated  to  be  a  physician,  and  such  a  motive  came 
naturally  for  his  first  novel.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  thoroughly  that  of  Chicago,  and  it  amounts  to 
a  present-day  study  of  life  and  manners  in  that  city. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Henry  is  a  Methodist  minister 
who,  during  a  five  years'  incumbency  at  Salt  Lake, 
studied  the  early  history  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  as  a 
basis  of  his  novel,  "  By  Onler  of  the  Prophet''  (Revell). 
The  story  is  built  on  the  love  of  a  fine  young  Christian 
girl  for  a  Mormon  missionary,  and  the  tragedy  in  her 
life  when,  by  order  of  Brigham  Young,  the  husband 


was  obliged  to  practice  polygamy.  The  dark  intrigue 
and  turbulence  of  the  foimding  of  the  Mormon  colony 
give  an  abundance  of  action  to  the  tale,  which  makes  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  anomalous 
valley  of  Ut^ih. 

The  wide,  blizzard-swept  prairies  of  Dakota,  and  the 
brave,  hard  life  of  the  Northwestern  farmer  of  a  quar- 
ter-century ago,  color  strongly  the  "Biography  of  a 
Prairie  Girl,"  by  Eleanor  Gates  (Century  Comiiany). 
Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  a  veracious  picture  of  the 
struggle  with  the  soil  and  the  wind  and  the  sun,  the 
homely  pleasures  and  privations  of  the  prairie  folk, 
and  the  narrative  is  subordinate. 

Mr.  Frederic  Remington  can  reproduce  the  godless 
life  of  the  frontier  West^  of  the  miner,  the  scout,  the 
soldier,  with  inimitable  truth  and  humor,  whether  it  is 
pictures  he  is  making  or  stories  he  is  telling.  His  nov- 
el, "John  Ermine"  (Macmillan),  tells  the  tale  of  a 
white  foundling  among  the  Indians,  who  is  delivered 
over  by  the  redskins  to  an  old-nian-of-t  he-mountains 
for  an  education^  and  who  becomes  a  famous  scout  for 
the  United  States  soldiers.  The  l)ook  is  illustrated,  of 
course,  with  Mr.  Remington's  drawings.  The  text  and 
illustrations  together  give  a  perfect  i)icture  of  frontier 
life  in  Nevada  and  the  great  plains. 

It  is  an  isolate<l  ranch  on  Puget  Sound  that  Ella  Hig- 
ginson  uses  for  her  story,  "Mariella  of  Out- West" 
(Macmillan).  This  writer  has  great  talent  for  convey- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  far  Northwest  coimtry  and  the  life 
of  which  she  is  a  part,  and  this  story  is  a  worthy  effort 
to  give  us  understanding  of  that  majestic  land. 

A  PEW  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

Books  of  short  stories  are  few  and  far  between,  rela- 
tively speaking.  They  are  reputed  to  be  little  in  de- 
mand by  the  fiction-reading  public. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mintum  Peck  has  been  known  as  a  writer 
of  graceful  verses  showing  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
varying  moods  of  nature  in  his  Alalmma  home.  He 
now  appears,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  volume  of  prose 
sketches  in  fiction,  "Alal)ama  Sketches "  (Chicago :  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  chiefiy  in  dialect,  negro  and  whlt<». 
The  little  stories  are  pleasant  and  true  to  life,  and  form 
a  worthy  volume  in  the  series  of  lx>oks  of  Southern 
sketches  projected  by  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr's  gay  and  slightly  fantastic  touch  is 
seen  again  in  the  stories  collected  in  the  volume  "  A 
Prince  of  Good  Fellows"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.). 
The  anecdotes  and  traditions  of  the  picturesque  mon- 
archs  of  Scotland  furnish  themes  for  the  tales. 

Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  her  stories  of  children,  seven  of  which  appear  in 
the  present  volume,  "  The  Madness  of  Philip  "  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.).  The  author  has  somehow  the  knack  of 
getting  at  the  same  view  of  life  the  little  ones  take.  The 
most  amusing  of  all  the  tales  is  "  Ardelia  in  Arcady," 
which  tells  of  the  sudden  translation  of  a  little  slum 
girl  from  the  dirt  and  hubbub  of  the  tenements  to  the 
country,  and  how  the  rich  cream  disguste<l  her,  and 
the  cows  frightened  her,  and  things  generally  went 
wrong  until  her  heart  yearned  for  the  Bowery  sights 
and  sounds. 

The  "  Children  of  the  Frost,"  who  give  the  title  to 
Mr.  Jack  London's  volume  of  short  stories  (Macmillan), 
are  the  Alaskan  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  the  great 
northern  barrens,— "  the  bad  lands  of  the  Arctic,  the 
deserts  of  the  Circle,  the  bleak  and  hlttft.^  Vssjrcss&^^^iw^ 
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right  into  the  lives  ami  hearts  of  these  primitive  folk, 
aud  tells  Ihe  stories  from  their  point  <»f  view.  It  is  a 
new  field,  and  is  exploited  by  a  writer  who  has  a  (juick 
sympathy  for  the  dramatic  iK)st»ibilitie»  of  these  lonely 
humans  and  the  wide  expansi*  of  nai  iire  in  which  they 
are  lost. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ilinksous  book,  '*  The  Point  of  Honour' 
(Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  of  the  doings  of  certain  rollicking,  lighting  Irish 
gentlemen  of  the  days  when  dueling  and  hard  drinking 
were  the  proper  thing  for  your  true  gentleman. 

'*Melomaniacs."  by  Mr.  James  JIuneker  (Scribners), 
introduces  us  nnnt  sardonicfvlly  to  the  lives  and  loves  of 
musicians  and  <>i)era  singers  of  SymlM)list  and  Bohemian 
cults.  They  leave  us  rather  wishing  we  knew  less  than 
the  author  of  these  mysteries.  The  t^iles  are  doubtless 
exaggerated  in  their  irony ;  the  diseascnl  plukses  of 
Nietzsche,  Wjigner,  Schopenhauer,  and  n>sen  are  re- 
prod  ucefl  almost  too  daringly  for  pleasure. 

Excellent  literary  work  is  shown  in  Mr.  Samuel  Gor- 
don's "Strangers  at  the  Gate'*  (Philadelphia:  Jewish 
Publication  Society).  The  eighteen  stories  are  thorough 
and  artistic  stories  of  Jewish  i)easant  life,  that  stand  out 
in  their  conscientious  workmanship  from  the  run  of 
current  fiction.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  worthy  comiieer  of 
Mr.  Zangwill. 

Miss  Elizalx-ith  C.  Jordan's  "Tales  of  Destiny"  (Har- 
pers), are  essentially  stories  of  New  York  men  and 
women,  chiefly  young  men  and  women,  whether  we 
meet  them  traveling  in  Russia,  dancing  at  a  haX\  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  or  walking  in  Madison  S<|uare.  Miss 
Jordan  has  a  good  eye  for  the  dramatic  incident,  whether 
as  editor  or  story-teller.  She  is  l)ecoming  well  known 
in  the  latter  capacity,  as  well  as  in  the  r61e  of  conductor 
of  Uarpcr'8  Bazar. 

FIVE  NOVELS  OP  HUMOR  AND  SATIRE. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  more  delicious  than 
ever  in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl "  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.),  whose  chief  fault  is  too  much  brevity.  Mrs. 
Heaven,  the  landlady  in  the  quaint  old  village  to  which 
the  goose  girl  betiikes  herself,  is  a  she-Poloniiis  only 
surpassed  in  amusing  solemnity  by  the  geese  them- 
selves that  fill  out  the  draituitfH  pcrsoiuv.  Anybody 
that  can  read  the  "Goose  Girl"  without  pleasure  is 
past  comfort. 

The  perennial  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  gives  us  for 
1902  a  new  budget  of  fooling,  this  time  in  a  sort  of 
Mount  Olympus  up-to-date,  where  the  gods  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mytholog}'  disport  themselves  amazingly  in 
modern  surroundings.  The  lxx>k  is  called  '*  Olympian 
Nights"  (Harpers). 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby's  Tolstoyan  ideas  concerning  peace 
and  war  are  w^ell  known,  but  his  sympathizers  and  op- 
ponents have  not  before  seen  his  philosophy  taught  by 
such  a  novel  method  as  '* Captain  Jinks"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls),  a  satirical  story  burlesquing  American  mili- 
tarism with  an  unsparing  pen.  We  meet,  thinly  dis- 
guised, many  of  the  notabilities  and  post-bellum  inci- 
dents of  the  Spanish  War. 

"  Elizabeth  PuUen,''  the  author  given  on  the  title-page 
of  the  new  story,  "Mr.  Whitman"  (Boston:  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company),  is  none  other  than  Elizabeth 
Cavazza,  well  known  to  American  readers  from  her 
shorter  pieces.  "  Mr.  Whitman  "  is  a  quaint  and  whim- 
sical tale  in  something  of  the  Stockton  style.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Whitman,  a  practical  American  business  man 
and  wholesale  dealer  in  tanners*  supplies,  is  traveling 


in  Itiily  when  he  has  the  apiwirent  misfortune  to  be 
captured  by  brigands.  His  practical  mind  is  at  once 
(K.'cupieil  in  a  project  to  put  their  oi)erations  on  a  good 
business  ba-sis,  and  he  organizes  them  into  a  "Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Travelers  from  Superfluous  Luggage,^ 
he  Ix-'ing  treasurer,  secretary,  and  freight  agents  and  **at 
all  times  constituting  a  quorum." 

Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  new  story  of  negro 
character  is  "  Napoleon  Jackson  "  (Century  Company). 
This  colored  gentleman  is  formed  by  nature  for  a  life  of 
rest,  and  to  his  wife  is  given  the  honor  of  supporting 
the  family.  Miss  Stuart  is  as  successful  as  usual  in 
this  humorous  vein  of  hers. 

FICTION  WITH  VARIOUS  MOTIVES  AND  SCENES. 

The  pos-si  bill  ties  of  l^)ndon\s  Kensington  Ganlens, 
with  their  Iwiby  carriages  nursemaids  nnd  very  young 
youngsters  have  scarcely  Ihhmi  suspect-ed  before  they 
were  used  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Biirrie's  new  .story,  "The  Little 
White  Bird''  (Scribners).  There  is  no  definite  story 
told, — or,  rather,  no  story  definitely  tohl.  There  is  no 
hero  save  David,  a  little  boy,  and  no  hemism  and  no 
love  story, — except  that  wherever  a  little  boy,  his 
mother,  and  Mr.  Barrie  are  there  must  Ije  these  things. 
The  i)oetic  glimpses  now  jwithetic,  now  humoroua, 
of  child-nature,  woman-nature,  and  man-nature  given 
in  these  half- whimsical  records  of  the  author's  dealings 

with  David,  and  his  mother,  "Mary  A ,"  show  Mr. 

Barrie  at  his  very  best^  and  it  is  clear  that  no  one  else 
in  the  world  could  do  such  a  book  nearly  so  well.  There 
is  throughout  the  volume  the  subtle  charm  of  the  ten- 
derness of  a  .strong  man  who  knows  children  and  loves 
them. 

In  "One's  Womenkind,"  Mr.  Louis  Zangwill  (New 
York  :  A.  S.  Harnas  &  Co.)  luis  made  a  story  that  will 
"  help  women  to  iin<lerstand  men  by  teaching  women 
how  men  fail  to  understand  them."  The  sc«ne  is  laid 
in  Loudon.  The  hero,  Hubert,  is  constantly  on  the 
stage  of  the  stor>',  and  is  a  very  attractive  and  well- 
drawn  figure. 

The  author  of  that  truly  wonderful  dog  story,  "  Bob, 
Son  of  Itottle,"  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant,  publishes  another 
canine  epic  in  "  Danny  "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  The 
grim,  great-hearted  Scotch  laird,  the  love  he  and  his 
servants  come  to  have  for  the  irresponsible  foundling 
terrier,  "  Danny,"  and  the  tragic  death  by  poisoning  of 
the  dog,  make  a  tale  with  pathos  enough  for  even  those 
who  have  not  come  under  the  spell  of  dog-companion- 
ship. 

The  search  for  happiness  is  the  burden  of  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  nine  stories  published  in  the  volume  called 
"The  Blue  Flower '»  (Scribners).  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has 
told  the  stories  in  allegorical  fashion,  after  the  manner 
of  the  (Jernuin  novelist  in  "Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.** 
Different  men  search  for  a  different  thing  in  the  hunt 
for  happiness  and  each  story  shows  a  different  ideal  of 
the  searcher.  The  dominant  characteristic  and  the 
greatest  charm  of  all  the  tales  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke*8  pas- 
sionate love  for  nature  and  his  fine  use  of  his  acqnaintr 
ance  with  the  woods  and  fields  and  skies  and  their  in- 
habitant's. The  volume  is  illustrated  with  foll-iMge 
drawings  in  colors. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel  "  Cecilia  **  (Macmil- 
lan)  deals  with  a  love  story  in  modern  Rome.  Cecilia  is 
an  exceptional  type  of  Italian  girl,  who  not  only  Hj^ufy^ 
well,  but  thinks  reasons,  and  dreams  poetically.  Quido 
d'Este,  Of  royal  birth,  and  his  bosom  friend,  Lamborto 
Lamberti,  a  somewhat  rugged  sailor  and  flf^ter,  atrive 
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for  the  hand  of  Cecilii^  and  make  the  story  in  the 
strife 

The  hapleas  reconstruction  days  of  the  South,  with 
their  carpet-haggers,  negro  riots,  and  wholesale  corrup- 
tion, furnish  the  theme  for  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris' 
novel  "Gabriel  Tolliver"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.). 
It  is  understood  that  the  story  is  largely  founde<l  on  the 
events  of  the  boyhood  of  the  author  of  ''  Uncle  Remus." 
The  old-fashioned,  simple,  and  reposeful  life  of  the 
Georgia  '*  Shady  Dale  "  of  this  story  contrasts  finely  with 
the  hurlyburly  of  the  times,  and  in  the'pretty  love  story, 
—  a  boy-and-girl  affair,  —  Mr.  Harris  shows  that  his 
hands  are  deft  in  other  than  folklore  work. 

Mr.  Crockett,  not  satisfied  with  giving  us  "  The  Dark 
of  the  Moon ''  this  season,  has  added  "  The  Banner  of 
Blue"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  in  which  David 
Clendening,  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  his  daughter 
are  the  chief  figures.  The  story  is  decidedly  well  told, 
and  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  Scotch  life  and  man- 
ners, from  laird  to  peasant. 

Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  author  of  "  Lizette,"  a  story  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  (New  York  :  Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co.), 
is  the  brave  Journalist  who  was  so  terribly  wounded  in 
the  Santiago  campaign  of  the  Spanish  War.  His  first 
novel,  just  published,  tells  the  love  affair  of  a  New  York 
banker's  sou,  who  turns  artist  and  finds  a  real  and  fine 
love  in  a  little  grizette  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  The  story 
has  much  tenderness  and  pathos. 

Mr.  Roy  R.  Gilson  has  utilized  the  small  boy  in  his 
volume  of  short  stories,  "  In  the  Morning  Glow  "  (Har- 
pers), to  tell  tales  on  the  rest  of  the  family,  from  grand- 
father down. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stewart  Cutting's  "  Little  Stories  of  Mar- 
ried Life"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  are  direct,  simple 
little  pictures  of  the  home  life  of  the  average  men  in 
and  about  a  great  city  that  have  an  engagingly  light 
and  sympathetic  touch.  Mrs.  Cutting  is  a  resident  of 
a  New  Jersey  suburb  of  New  York  ;  she  has  only  of  re- 
cent years  attempted  anything  ambitious  in  fiction,  but 
has  been  known  as  a  writer  of  children's  stories.  The 
present  volume  is  inspired  by  just  the  problems,  fa- 
tigues, pleasures,  and  temptations  that  l)eset  the  aver- 
age "commuter"  into  New  York.  They  are  sympa- 
thetic, wholesome,  and  true. 

Miss  Alice  Woods  is  clever  enough  in  "  Edges " 
(Bowen-Merrill  Company),  a  story  illustrated  with  the 
author's  own  drawings,  and  very  ch  ic  they  are.  These 
sketchy  portraits  of  the  heroine  and  the  bright,  witty 
dialogue  of  the  story  are  quite  unusual  in  their  quality. 
Miss  Eleanor  Lloyd  Allen  and  the  young  man  with 
whom  she  takes  up  in  an  exhilaratingly  unconventional 
way,  are  both  artists,  recently  eniergec  from  the  art- 
student  phase,  and  with  fresh  memories  of  "  the  Quar- 
ter." The  young  lady  visit.**  the  gentleman,  who  is 
something  of  a  recluse,  under  circumstances  which  ex- 
clude the  conception  of  a  Mrs.  Grundy,  each  finds  the 
other  exceptionally  interesting  and  ''different," and  the 
rest  of  the  course  of  true  love  is  run  rather  more 
smoothly  than  is  usual  with  two  people  with  so  much 
spice  and  cleverness  in  their  make-ups.  The  tasteful, 
yet  rather  daring,  appearance  of  the  book,  with  the 
pleasant  free-hand  art  of  its  cover  and  the  tinted  paper, 
is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  temperament  of 
Eleanor  Lloyd  Allen.  Miss  WcxkIs  is  a  talented  young 
woman  of  Indianapolis,  daughter  of  the  lat«  Judge 
William  Allen  Woo<is,  of  that  city  ;  this  is,  we  believe, 
her  first  literary  bow  to  the  public.  Her  ability  as  an 
artist  hae  been  recognized  for  several  years. 


Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  has  written  in  ''  Her 
Serene  Highness"  (Harpers)  a  pleasant  romance  of  the 
Anthony  Hope  ty|)e.  A  young  Chicago  millionairiN 
traveling  in  Europe,  and  a  Grerman  princess  are  the  pair 
who  make  the  story,  which  has  a  boar  fight,  a  duel,  and 
other  effective  romantic  aids  to  interest. 

Mr.  John  Luther  Long's  shorter  stories  have  charmed 
us  into  expecting  something  very  agreeable  in  this 
full-grown  novel,  "  Naughty  Nan"  (Century Company), 
nor  are  we  disappointed  ;  although  there  is  not  a  very 
important  story  to  tell.  Nan  is  too  fascinating  to  allow 
the  interest  to  fiag.  Sh^  is  very  wicked  in  the  matter 
of  dealing  with  men's  hearts,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is 
a  type  this  writer  well  understands. 

The  attempt  to  abolish  rents  in  New  York  sixty  years 
ago  furnished  the  political  struggle  that  makes  the 
story  of  a  **  A  Downrent^ir's  Son,'*  by  Ruth  Hall  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  The  juvenile  characters  of  the 
books  are  much  in  evidence,  and  are  well  handled. 

Shalisha  Pilgrim,  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Henry  Dude- 
ney's  new  novel,  *' Spindle  and  Plough"  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.),  is  a  landscape  gardener  by  profe>ssion,  with  an 
epic  love  for  her  craft  and  for  nature.  The  contrast 
of  her  strong,  fine  nature  with  the  shallowness  about 
her, — especially  in  her  weak  mother,— and  the  final 
surrender  of  her  self-sufiicient  nature  to  the  need  of  a 
lover,  make  the  story.    The  scene  is  laid  in  England. 

The  "Disciple  of  Plato,"  by  Alligwxl  Beach  (Boston  : 
Roberts  Publishing  Company),  has  the  scene  laid  in 
Paris,  very  much  so  indeed.  The  atmosphere  of  Paris- 
ian morals,  or  lack  of  them,  hangs  rather  heavily  over 
the  story,  which  is  told,  however,  with  much  skill,  and 
is  handsomely  and  effectively  illustrated. 

It  is  a  curious  story,  full  of  dramatic  situations,  that 
Dr.  Charles  Frederic  Goss  has  just  published,  **The 
Loom  of  Life"  (Bowen-Merrill  Company).  A  young 
girl  in  our  South,  but  lx)rn  in  Greece  and  of  Hellenic 
ancestry,  is  betrayed  by  her  loving  Southern  nature  into 
trusting  her  lover  too  much.  When  the  shock  of  his 
desertion  has  embittered  her,  and  has  brought  up  the 
pagan  Greek  in  her,  she  pursues  him  and  has  him 
ruined, — when  a  softer,  more  Christian  spirit  triumphs 
over  her  hate. 

"Roger  Drake,"  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster  (Mac- 
millan),  is  the  story  of  a  Captain  of  Industry  told  in 
'the  first  person.  The  successful  "Captain"  confesses 
at  the  end  of  his  biography  that  the  long  struggle  "  had 
left  a  scar,"  and  doubtless  many  a  millionaire  has  had 
to  admit  the  presence  of  the  bondage  that  making 
money  has  brought.  As  an  effort  to  imagine  the  life 
struggle  of  a  great  man  of  business  from  the  inner  point 
of  Niew,  Mr.  Webster's  book  has  decided  merit. 

The  story  of  "  Adam  Rush "  from  the  night  of  his 
birth  to  the  moment  when  Constance  says  "Yes"  is  a 
very  pleasant  one  as  told  by  Mr.  Lynn  Roby  Meekins 
(Lippincott),  and  the  quiet  charm  of  the  life  at  Wheat- 
ley  Hundred  is  well  depicted. 

Mr.  Charles  Harriott's  new  story, "  Love  With  Honor  " 
(John  Lane),  introduces  us  to  a  London  scone,  and  a 
London  Bohemia,  and  ends  its  love  story  with  becoming 
prettiness. 

A  love  story  well  told,  the  scene  in  colonial  Virginia, 
is  "The  Wooing  of  Judith,"  by  Sara  B.  Kennedy 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 

Mr.  A.  E.W.  Mason's  new  story,  "  The  Four  Feathers" 
(Macmillan),  begins  in  military  company  in  London, 
and  takes  us  to  Egypt  and  into  the  campaign  against 
the  Dervishes. 
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Art»  and  Crafts  Movement  in   England,  R.  F.  Zueblin, 
Chaut. 

Athlete  in  Bronze  and  Stone,  C.  B.  Fry,  Str. 

Belgian  Social  Art-  IL,  M.  A.  Lehlond,  Revue,  October  15. 

Bruges,  Early  FlemisiUi  Pictures  at,  O.  Maus,  MA. 

Caricature,  Anierican,  and  Comic  Art  -II.,  La  T.  Han- 
cock. Bkman. 

Chapel  of  the  Ascension    an<l    Mr.   Frederic  Shields,   L 
Langridge,  A.T. 

Chavannes.  Puvis  de.  Caricaturist.  L.  Roger-Miles,  Harp. 

China  Decoration.  Originality  in,  Edith  P.  Wiseman,  BP. 

City,  Art  in  tlie,  J.  Schopfer,  Arch. 

Decorative  Art  Exhibition  at  Turin,  G.  C<;na.  NA,  Octo- 
ber 10:  P.  S.  Reinsch,  W^W. 

Drawing  in  Pen  and  Ink,  H.  Furniss,  MA. 

Dutch  Art,  J.  H.  (fore  AngA,  October. 

Educational  Side  of  Art,  F.  F.  Elwell,  Arena. 

English  Painting  in  America    II. ,  F".  A.  King,  Chaut. 

Oibson,  Charles  Dana,  M.  H.  Spielmann.  MA. 

Cflass  l^ainting  and  Staining,  (f.  E.  Walsh,  A  I. 

Handicraft,  Modern  Artistic,  C.  H.  Moore,  At  hint. 

India,  Pictorial  Art  of,  E.  B.  Havell.  IntS. 

Japan,  Painters  of,  A.  Morrison,  MonR. 

Lalique,  Rene,  Jeweller,  O.  A.  Fournier,  MA. 

Lavery,  John,  J.  S.  Little,  IntS. 

Leather,  How  to  Tool  and  P^mboss  Katherine  (Jirling,  LHJ. 

Macbeth,  Ann,  Enibroid(?ry  bv,  F.  H.  Newberv,  Int«. 

Mezzotint,  Art  of  the,  G.  C.  Teall.  A  I. 

Mural  Paintings,  Important  Quartet  of,  E.  R.  AV.  Holbrook, 
BP. 

National   Competition,  19CB,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  and  A.  Val- 
lance,  MA. 

Now  Art  and  Old  Masters,  V.  C.  Prinsep,  MA. 

Oatertag,  Blanche,  Isabel  McDougall,  BB. 

Pasternak,  the  Painter  of  Tolstoy,  P.  Pawetti,  Out. 

Pictures.  Most  Precious,  F.  Dolman.  Str. 

Previati,  (faetano,  A.  Melani,  IntS. 

Prints,  Old,  Some  (Jossip  About,  C.  A.  Court,  Black. 

Sales,  Picture,  of  1902,  W.  Roberts,  MA. 

Sculpture,  Frencli,  of  TfMlay,  F.  Lees,  Arch. 

Shaw,  W.  B^am:  His  Pictures  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 
tes,  P.  G.  Konody,  MA. 

Silver  Work  by  Iroquois  Indians,  Harriet  M.  Converse,  AI. 

Tattoo  Artist,  A.  G.  Bolton,  Pear. 

Turin  Exhibition,  L'Art  Nouveau  at  the,  A.  Melani,  Arch. 

Turner's  Last  Swiss  Drawings,  E.  Dillon,  AJ. 

Waddest^m  Bequest  to  the  British  Museum,  C.  H.  Read,  AJ. 

Warne-Browne,  A.  J.,  Work  of.  A.  L.  Baldr\%  AJ. 

Wolf.  Henry,  the  W(kk1  Engraver,  J.  J.  A.  Becket,  AI. 

Wood-Points.  a  Novelty  in  Pictorial  Art^  E.  J.  Hurlbut,  BP. 
ABtorE8taU\  Ouiet  Control  of  the,  H.  H.  Lewis.  WW. 
Astrology,  RatumHle  ot  U".  J.  Colvllle,  Mind. 
AHtronomy:  Our  Autumn  Nf^ht  Skie-s    III.,  Elsie  A.  Deut, 

Cnn. 


Athletics,  College,  Paternalism  in,  W.  R.  Bridgman,  EdR. 

Authors,  English,  Memories  of,  Lipp. 

Authors,  Personal  Re(-olle(;tions  and  Appreciations  of,  (». 
W.  Smalley,  McCl. 

Autograph-Hunter,  H.  Furniss,  Str. 

Bailey,  Philip  James,  E.  Gosse,  Crit :  Fort. 

Balzac,  Popularity  of,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  (f.  Ferrv,  Revue,  October  l.'». 

Baku.  Blazing  Oil  \Vells  of,  W.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Cass. 

Bangkok  :  The  Venice  of  the  Far  East,  F.  Mor\.  Catli. 

Bank,  Practical  Work  of  a,  BankNY,  October. 

Bank  Report^  Analysis  of  a,  O.  Newfang,  BankNY,  Octob<rr. 

Banking  in  the  Leading  Cities,  BankNS',  October. 

Banking  Po.sition  in  (Jermany,  W.  C.  Dreher,  BankL. 

Banks,  New  York,  and  the  Treasury,  W.  R.  Lawson,  BankL. 

Bear,  (thzzIv,  Lore,  H.  (t.  Tinslev,  O. 

Beef-Trust,  The  So-Called,  G.  B.  Vife,  Cent. 

Beetle  Life,  Romance  of,  J.  Scott,  YM. 

Berry,  Sir  Edward,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 

Bible:  How  it  Came  Down  to  Us,  F.  (i.  Kenyon,  Harp. 

Billiards,  Masters  of,  W.  BroadffK)t.  Bad. 

Birds:  How  They  Amuse  Themselves,  Olive  Thorne  Miller, 
LeisH. 

Birds,  Water  for  the,  B.  W.  Evermann,  CLA. 

Boston,  Ancient  and  Modern,  M.  Schuyler,  PMM. 

British  Academy,  J.  Brent,  ^lun. 

Brittanv,  Four  Seasons  in,  A.  Castaigne,  ('ent. 

Brooks  Tavern,  Acton,  Mas.sachusett.s,  The  Tale  of,  F.  B. 
Noyes,  NEng. 

Brown,  (Jeorge,  C.  W'hibley  and  R.  Barr,  McCl. 

Bruno,  (Jiordano,  in  England,  QR,  October. 

Brussels-Ostend  Ride,  IttS,  JMSI. 

Builder,  An  American,  in  England,  AVW. 

Burns,  Robert,  as  an  English  Poet,  D.  C.  Murray,  Contem. 

California,  the  Right  Hand  of  the  C(uitinent— VI.,  C.  F. 
Lummis,  OutW. 

Cambridge  Modern  History.  E.  Reich,  I^IonR. 

Canada,  Holiday  Trip  to,  VW. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Romance  of  the,  FI.  A.  Reynolds- 
Ball,  Cham. 

Canadian,  The  French,  and  the  ( J  rent  Common wealthJVIonR. 

Carnegie.  Andrew,  and  the  Future  of  the  World,  RRL. 

('arv,  Jolin  W.,  D.  Mowrv.  GBag. 

C^ats,  How  to  Take  Care  of.  C.  H.  Jones,  CLA. 

Ceremonies  and  Conduct,  W'est. 

Chautauquas.  Chat  About  the,  C.  F.  Aked,  YM. 

Child,  Moral  Training  of  a    IL,  E.  H.  (4riggs,  LHJ. 

Child's  Taste  in  Fiction,  Florence  II.  Winterburn,  NEng. 

China,  America  in,  J.  Barrett,  NAR. 

China,  Earliest  C'hristianity  in,  E.  H.  Parker,  Dub,  October. 

(-hinamen  as  Laborers,  (iunt. 

(^hinese  Empire,  Pressing  Problems  in  the,  A.  H.  Smlth,MI.4R. 

Chinese  Law,  Landmarks  of    II.,  V.  V.  Beede,  GBag. 

Chinese  Girls,  American  Education  of,  Mar>'  H.  Krout, 
Chaut. 

Christy  The  Education  of— II.,  W^  M.  Ramsay,  Horn. 

Christian  Science  ("  The  Newer  Dispensation  "),  E.  W.  Cook, 
Contem. 

Christianity :  Its  Influence  on  Dramatic  Ideals  of  Character, 
D.  M.  (rConnor,  Dub,  October. 

Church,  The :  Is  It  on  the  Verge  of  a  Crisis?  D.  S.  Gregory, 
Hom. 

City,  Art  in  the,  J.  Schopfer,  Arch. 

Civic  lmi)rovement,  Decade  of.  C.  Zueblin.  Chaut. 

Cleveland,  (irf)ver:  How  He  Received  His  Thira  Nomina- 
tion, F..  N.  Vallandigham,  Pear.* 

Coal  Miners,  Among  the,  Margaret  B.  Robinson,  MisR. 

C'oal  Mines  and  the  Law,  B.  Wyman,  GBag. 

Coal  Strike,  (iunt  :  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL  :  P.  Roberta,  Yale. 

Coal  Strike,  Settlement  of  the,  W.  Wellman,  AMRR. 

Coal  Strike,  Triumph  of  Arbitration  in  the,  Gimt. 

Coal  Trade,  Retail,  D.  T.  Day,  NatGM. 

Colorado,  (xrand  Cafton  of  the,  J.  Muir,  Cent. 

Color-Blindness :  Is  It  I^rev<ntahle  V  Alida  S.  Williams,  EdR. 

Comet  b,  1«02  (Perrine),  W.  W.  Payne.  PopA. 

Commerce,  The  R^Mgn  of,  (J.  Trobridge,  West. 

Congo.  Belgian,  and  tl»e  Progress  of  Colonization,  P.  Ver- 
haegen,  RefS,  October  16. 

Corporations,  State  Enter^)rise  and,  G.  S.  Callender,  QJBocm. 

Country  Home,  Making  <»t  a-  IX.,  A.  N.  Glbb,  CLA. 

Cowboy,  The  Pa^^sing  of  the,  B.  C.  Truman,  Over. 

Cranes  for  Machine  Shops,  G.  L.  ("lark,  CasM. 

Crime,  New  Biological  Theory  of,  M.  Nordan,  Revue,  OctO' 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Cromwell.  Ollrer,  Imperial  lam  of.  W.  CuniilnitbsDi,  Mac. 
Cnttrnit  TooU  MullIplieatloB  ot.  J.  H-irner,  CasM. 
D'AssllvH.  Cnmwn,  OiaKv  Corneau.  Crit. 
D'Aiiiiuiiiio,Glal)rlBlp.Novel«arnlP]iirsof.E.Hiitt()n.Montl, 
Dunle  and  a  Page  or  Ftoreotliic  Hlatoir,  (J.  Vllall.  RaoN. 

October  ]& 
Daole.  CeTtstn  Obaracterlstlcs  of.  A.  C.  Sbirer,  Calli. 
Dante.  Love  In  the  Lira  and  Works  or.  L.  OerbODl.  HabN, 

October  Ifl. 
IJanrlDlsm.  B1b«  and  lofluence  or,  Edln.  Outotwr. 
DcpendenrleB.  Oriental,  9elf-Govemiueiit  In,  J.  W.  Jenks, 

AMRR. 
lli«m<in<l»  The  Making  <.f,  Cham. 
DireLl  LoKl^'lalton   E  PometDy.  Arpna. 
Dodgp  (  in    The  Round  Tatila  ot  E,  C.  Little.  Ev. 
DoBniH    Du  We  Need  Itt  S.  Mat'Comh, A JT.  Oi-tobur. 
Duck.  W  o-id.  nod  Ita  Shootins.  E.  Sandy*.  O. 
DUBO.  El&onora  W  Littlelle!^  Crit, 

Epkmnhl.  raainHign  or.  tlUne-III..  V.  L.  Hnidekoper,  JMBI. 
BcUpge  of  the  Moon,  Octobnr  16,  IBB,  W,  W.  Pan"*.  PopA. 
Beonomle  Ciole,  Knil  or  bq.  F.  C.  Howe.  Allant 
EconoinifH,  Stndv  of.  A   Deseharoiw,  RefS,  October!. 
SdlnburKh.  A^otland.  ReoiinliweQcFs  ol.  Cbam. 


Education    see  also  Klndentnrtun. 
Chicago  Public  Hchoola,  Protfreaa  in  the,  T.  A.  DeWupxi'. 

EdR. 
ClaaMc^   An  They  tt>  Oo  ?  J  V  Puiteate,  l''orl. 
Coeducation,  Re*c      n  rrom       R    \   te  1,  PtmS 
rollege  C'ounw    tfbal  Th  r«  Be  On      (  Two  feaw     N 

Bntler.AMKR. 
(lollBge,  Nrw  M    Ludfdn  nloDOSA<  L 

Dante.  Educa        n   E    m  da  D  Bradd    .Kind 

Deportment  I  H  kh  ■*<    w  Oook.  So   oo    0  lobe 

Ei^'rap^t^.^^  shniw'^k      brt      Tni      oJMGw 

U00.1  Ed^ 
Etnnni  Ipntlr.n         h    T  O  Lodg 


M 


HP 


WW. 

FI'liL'«,  fi.|..r-.ir,  II  s  .I.,i-.l(Ui,ANiil.llornbi-r. 

Fishes,  Hew  I..  CuilLt  1.  D.  y.  Junian,  PopS. 

Flowers  nod   In»eci9  In   New  Mexico,  T.  D.   A.  CockercL 

ANat,  October. 
Food  We  Eat,  The,  J.  H.  Oirdner.  Mnn. 
Food.Cu4tom«,  Orlenul,  J.  T.  (Iracuy,  Hoyi. 
Football  Team.  Making  a,  W.  H.  Lewis.  O 

ForeHtry.  Farm;  Does  It  Pay  ?  A.  Cbnmbe _ 

rorettry.  New  PrareHion  of.  Q.  E.  Walsli.  KEns. 


ForeHtry.  Farm;  Does  It  Pay?  A.  Cbnmberlaln.CLA. 
Foretlry.  New  PrareHion  of.  Q.  E.  Walsli.  NEns- 
Foundry  Api>llaDPe»,  Modern,  B.  Holdenke.  CaaM. 
Fox.  Hunting  the.  A.  Stoddart.  O. 
rDi-UuntlnK  in  Ireland.  W.  E,  C^traea,  SatR. 

Judicial  SyHtem  cit  France,  L.  Irwell.  QBaa. 

Llteraturt.  French,  Conflicting  Standards  In.  A.  Schlni 

Nobility, 'French.  Origins  of  the.  C.  V,  Laugluls.  RPar,  Oc 
—■---IS. 

..   Behl_.. 
Dub.  Ootober. 


Fraternal  Slate, 


1,  LayinB  the 
'),  B.  OTfIov 


Urammar,8cpe       d  M    hod        H        Da     npDrt,Ed 
Hygiene  as  a  FaLlo         Edu  a  O  A  Sope     EdR 

IianKOaKefl,  Living,  Reform  ot  Instruction  of,  J.  Flrmery. 

BPP.  October. 
Manual  Training  and  I*hor-II..  B.  T.  Washington  Ev. 
Mathematical  Productivity  In  the  United  States,  V..  J. 

Keymr,  EdR. 
Normal  Schools.  Course  of  Study  for.  W.n.  Chambers,  Ed. 
Pedagogy.  Seientiflc.  Basic  Ideas  of  a.  I.  W.  Howerth,  Ed. 
Reading  Tastes  uf  High  School  Pupils.  A.  Abbott,  School, 


Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany.  L.  Nolle,  Dublin.  Octo- 

University  or  Caltturnlaand  the  Accrediting  of  Secondary 

Schools,  L.  J.  Richardson,  School,  October. 
Virgil's  ^nold.  Outline  for  I  lie  Study  nt.  Maud  E.  Kings- 
Women,  Education  of.  for  Home  Life.  Sara  L.  Arnold. 
Kind. 

Eaypt,  Health  Condltlonn  of,  F.  L.  Oswald.  8an.  October. 
Electric  Pon-or  in  the  Muchine  Shop.  VV.  M.  McFarland, 
CasM. 


Qermnn  Fmperor  aa  ■  Political  Factor.  O.  Eltzbachei 

Fort 
L  erarr  Movement  In  Germany.  C.  SImond.  Revue,  Ot 

Manceu    es,  MUttary.  of  lati.  Black. 
Oes  ure  and  Facial  ExpresBion-II..  J.  H.  Schooling,  PMM. 
n  hn.  ta.  nnd  th«  Baj-  of  Algeclraa,  C.  Vslleis.  U8M. 

e  Frlondof^iHTier.C.  J._K.Fenton,Temi 


l..-M'i  I'nrjilirU  fn.m  Pall  Te»tH-VIII..  A.J.  EdmundMX 
3ri:it  liritniii:  -i-i^  also  Sonth  Africa. 

ll-i,T-:inrl  llfEmrtircL.  Bolh(i.C<pntem. 

Hrii  i-.|i  rmi.iun  I'til icy- Reconsidered,  NhiR. 

('(pl^■^^^ll^^  (^ti'piii'n.  "  Open  Letter  to  the  Keglslt«r-OeTi 
.Till  "  by,  -S.  ragcl,  Cuni^m. 

('iilonies.Thc  Empire  and  iJie.  Eilin,  October. 

Commerce,  British,  Futnre  of.  YM. 

Criminal  Sentence  Conunis^on,  M.  Craokanthorpe,  NIdcC 

Cmu^  AorwmeDl,  W.  R.  Lawson.  Coatoin. 

Defense,  l^iperiiil,  C.  C.  P.  Pii7.-a,rr,l<l,  CSM. 

Kdiicfiti'"-  '('I'  -fl  •>>■■  !■>■■"  <-t,.,r.lr-.  W.  R.  Xic^ll.  Coi 


V«( 


Supply.  Cost  of  Energy  In.  A.  D.  Adame,  Eng. 

Eliot.  Qeonre,  Ethics  of,  Ooorglna  P.  Cn^li^  Cath. 

Ellin,  HaveTo<-k,  Work  <if.  u.  Mortimer.  West. 

Elm.  AmeHcaii,  Varying  Forms  of  the.  Annie  <).  HuntlhK- 

ton.CLA. 
Engines.  InternHl-Comhustion.  W.  H.  Booth,  Eng, 
England  :  Me  UI'MI  BrilAlfi. 
England.  BeUglous  Tnjuble«  I 

Kpic  Stor^T&ee  Race  Hem!.. 

Erllepay.  A.  Kussmanl.  Deut,  Oclobor. 

Kiristemology  and  Ethleal  Meth'id.  A.  Lefevre,  Phil. 

Eiwhatolccr,  New  Testament,  (1.  R.  Stevens.  >JT,  October. 

Ethics.  TKe  Now.  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Allant. 

Eton,  Coltceen  nod  Oppidans  at.  O.  C.  Willlamii.  NatR. 

Europe,  Jlodem,  Makingof,  T.  O,  Bonne]-.  Com, 

"  Europe  nmm  America.^'  \.  Camegia.  WW. 

Evangclinn,  Pastaral,  F.  H.  Foster Jlom, 

Evolution  and  the  Present  Age.  J.  rlske.  Harp. 

Eyes.  Care  of  the,  A.  B.  Nor(-.n.  ArlHnt. 

Faitory  Depreniattfiu.  P,.  Mii'ii..,f>ri.  I'u'.M 

Fwcuet-Koillc,  ill  ■!   .1      (,:,.-'<     ■.-n;'     ijiiiL.  m^tober. 

Farm  Cotoov.    \    ■■  ■■    i-nntry.  .\. 

Shaw,  AMRR 
Farm  Colony  ror  Incbrist.'  Women  at  Dujbiirst,  KnKl»nd. 

Isabel  S.inicrset.  NAR. 
Flnnllcp.  American,  Decade  of.  J.  Cooke,  NAH. 
Flru  Prevention  for  Machine  Shops,  A.  Blauvelt.  ChsM. 


(lovernment  and  Trade,  Edin.  Ottciljer. 
HovemroeTit.  The  Shuffled,  H.  Paul.  Conl.-m. 
Greater  Britain,  The  .Moklng  of,  F.  A.  Ogg.  Chant. 
Municipalization  of  Public  Si.-ri,-ice3  in  EnKland.  L.  C 

chelli;  NA,  October  18. 
Navy,  Gunnery  m.  Paint  In  the,  A.  White,  NatR. 
Registration  Reform,  I.  C.  Guest,  NIneC. 
Russia  and    England    During  the    Nineteenth  Century 

Edln,  October. 
South  African  War  and  Its  Critics,  A.  Grifnths.  Fort. 
Toryt"ni,  Reversion  to.  Fort. 


1,  Nin.] 


(ireeks:  WW  Were  They?    A.  H.  Sayce.  Contem. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Lessons  from  the  Life  of.  C.Oelkle.  Horn 
Orey,  First  Earl.  Military  Career  of  the,  Edln,  October. 
Grillparwr.  Franz  ;  Musician  and  Poet,  C.  Bellalgne,  Muf 


E.  Franti.  CasM. 
'utiUt'ies  for.  W.  Fawcett,  Poi-S. 


Handling  Raw  Mb. 

Hanoverians.  Early.  QR,  October 

Harlequin.  Evolution  of.  OR.  Octooer, 

Harvard  Law  School.  Old  Times  at  the.  S,  V.  Batcheldei 

Atlant. 
Health.  Factors  of.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  San,  Octolw-r. 


'"■po^.- 

Hill.  David  B..  D.  G,  PhlllluB.  Ev. 

Himalayan  Tour.  J.  N.  Cook.  Bad. 

Hi*.  Robert,  J.  H.  Bridge,  Coa.  „  „       _  „. 

Holy  SvMt,  V{at^'&'-«N&«'EArid««i.<A  \X«„U„'\..Y^'e"«':-'*t 
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Hopkinson.  Francis,  Annie  R.  Marble,  NEng. 
Horse  Racing  in  America,  J.  V.  Marsten,  Mun. 
Horae-Breeding  for  tlie  British  Empire  in  N.  W.  Canada, 

T.  B.  Stranee,  USM. 
Horsemen  of  the  Future,  G.  J.  Younghusband,  MonR. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  A^nes  C.  Laut,  FrL. 
Hunnewell  Estate  at  Wellesley,  B.  Fleming,  CLA. 
Hygiene,  Sociology  and.  J.  D.  Piunkett,  San,  October. 
Iguazii,  Fallrt  of,.\V.  S.  Barclay,  PMM. 
Immigration,  In  the  Paths  of.  J.  B.  Connolly,  Scrib. 
Indians  of  Central  and  Northern  Brazil,  (}.  K.  Witte,  MisH. 
Indians,  Sioux,  Religion  of  the,  Mary  C.  Collins,  MisK. 
Individuality,  Study  of,  J.  A.  Leighton,  Phil. 
Industrial  Ascendency  of  the  World,  A.  Carnegie,  WW. 
Industrial  Commission,  Report  of  the— I.,  Lalx)r,  R.  T.  Ely: 

II.,   TransiKjrtation,    II.   C.   Adams;    III.,  Agriculture, 

L.  H.  Bailey:   IV.,  Taxation,  C.  C.  Plehn;   V.,  Trusts, 

M.  H.  Robinson,  Yale. 
Industrial  Troubles  in  the  United  States,  B.  Taylor,  NineC. 
Insects,  Diffusion  of,  F.  M.  Webster,  AXat,  October. 
In8uran«e    for    Widows  and    Orphans,    M.    Bellom,    RefS, 

October  I. 
Interest  Theory,  "Roundabout  I*rocess"  in  the,  F.  A.  Fetter, 

QJEcon. 
Ireland,  Lcxnl  Self-(iovemment  in,  A.  Miller,  MonR. 
"Iris"  and  Her  Prede<*essors,  J.  R.  Towse,  Crit. 
Isaiah's  Prediction  of  the  Mother  of  Messiah,  S.  L.  Bowman, 

MRNY. 
Italy,  Future  of,  S.  (ihebora,  RasN,  October  16. 
Italy,  Southern,  Land  Reform  in,  M.  Ferraris,  N  A,  October  US. 
Italy :  What  She  Thinks  of  a  Landmark,  Grace  E.  Channing, 

OutW. 
James,  Henry,  Apotheosis  of,  .1.  P.  Mowbray.  Crit. 
Japan,  Commerce  and  lndustr\  of,  (^B,  October. 
Japan,  Development  of  Political  Parli«'s  in,  W.  E.  Griffls 

NAR. 
Jew,  Russian  and  Polish,  in  New  York,  E.  A.  Steiner,  Out. 
Jews  in  lUaimania.  M.  (iaster.  NAR. 
Johnson,  Tcmi  Loftin,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena;  H.  George,  Jr., 

Cos. 
John.son.  Samuel,  Pos**ible  Glimpse  of,  W.  Everett,  Atlant. 
Journalism.  English  Religious— II L,  D.  Williamson,  LeisH. 
Journalism  :  The  Stimulus  of  Vitiation,  J.  E.  Gofton,  West. 
Jupiter  and  His  System,  R.  Ball,  Str. 
Keller,  Helen,  as  She  Really  Is  -II.,  J.  A.  Macy,  LHJ. 
Keene,  James  Robert,  E.  Lefevre,  Cos. 
Kindergarten :  see  also  Education. 
Itoys,  Bad,  Dealing  with,  Caroline  H.  Paton,  KindK. 
Ceiebrati<ms,  Katherine  Beebe,  KindR. 
(lift  Work,  Middle  (iround  in.  Jessit;  S.  Himes,  Kind. 
Kindergarten  Training  and   Motor   Development,  C.  V. 

Campoell.  Kind. 
Play,  R.  Kidner,  KindR. 
Labor,  Machine  Shop.  Rewarding,  H.  L.  (iantt,  CasM. 
Labor  Question,  Some  Phases  of  thi?,  .1.  Kilbourne,  SiX-S. 
I.«abor  Unions,  Human  Side  of  the,  M.  (i.  Cunniff,  WW. 
laborers.  To  the,  L.  Tolstoy,  Revue,  October  15. 
Laity  in  the  Cimrch,  Place  and  Work  of  the,  W.  E.  McLen- 
nan, >rRNY. 
Latin  Nations,  Religious  Question  Among-  II.,  F.  Nobiii- 

Vitelleschi,  RasN,  October  10. 
Law,  ProsjKfcts  in  the  Profession  of  the.  Corn. 
Legislation,  American.  Tendencies  of,  S.  ,r.  liarrows,  NAR. 
Leonids,  The  Case  of  tne,  J.  B.  Wood,  PopA. 
Liebigand  Chemistry,  F.  Fittica.  Deut,  ()ctober. 
Life,  Newest  Conceptions  of,  V..  Snyder,  Harp. 
Life-8avin«  at  Sea,  1^.  Berthaut,  Nou,  Octobt*r  1. 
Lighthouses  on  the  Coast  of  England.  R.  A.  Freeman,  ('ass. 
Linen,  History  and  Hygiene  of,  H.  C.  O'Neill,  Over. 
Liquefaction  of  Gases  and   Low  Temperatures,  J.  Dewar, 

PopA. 
Ix)comotives,  Railway,  Gertrude  Bacon,  LeisH. 
London,  Port  of,  F.  Miller,  Fort. 
Londcm,  Rebuilding  of,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
Ijondon  School  Board,  Stores  of  the,  F.  M.  Holmes,  LeisH. 
Ix)well,  James  Russell.  E.  H.  Blichfcldt,  MRNY. 
I^well,  James  Russell:  His  Influence  in  England,  H.  W. 

Horwill,  NEng. 
Ix>uisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Centenary,  J.  M.  Thurst<m, 

Cos. 
Lucien  on  the  Philos<)i)hers,  W.  W.  Smith,  MRNY. 
I^yric,  Elizabethan,  Qll,  October. 

.\lacaulay.  Lord,  Limitations  of,  H.  V..  Foxcroft,  Fort. 
Macedonian  Intrigues  and  Their  Fruits,  J.  W.  Gambler, 

Fort. 
Machine  Tool  Design,  Trend  of,  J.  Homer,  CasM. 
Machine  Tools,  Portable,  F.  R.  Jones,  CasM. 
Machine  Shop  Floors,  M.  P.  Higgins,  CasM. 
Magi,  The,  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Dub,  October. 
Malta,  An  .\rtist's  Impressions  of,  E.  C.  Pelxotto,  Out. 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  N.  AV.  Sibley,  West. 
Man  of  the  Past.  The,  E.  K.  Robinson,  NineC. 
Mankind  In  the  Making-  HI.,  H.  G.  Wells,  Cos. 
Mano'inro^,  Coast  Joint,  UKK,  J.  P.  Wisser,  and  L.  S.  Lyon. 
JMSl. 
Manvtivld,  WcJmrd,  Actiw^uf,  W.  AVinter.  FrL, 


Mascagni,  Pietro,  W.  E.  Walter,  Bkman ;  F.  P.  C«ntanni« 

Crit. 
Matter,  Life  of,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  October  15. 
Memory,  Discipline  of,  Grace  Blanchard,  Mind. 
Meredith,  George,  Influence  of,  C.  F.  Silver,  W^est. 
Mexican  Military  Academy,  H.  T.  Reed,  J  MSI. 
Mexico:    Jose   Ives  Limantour,   Prospective   Successor  of 

President  Diaz,  S.  G.  Andrus,  NatM. 
Millets  Jean  Francois,  Etchings  of,  F.  A.  Russell,  BI\ 
Milling  Machines  in  the  United  States,  C.  S.  Gingrich,  CoaM. 
Millionaire  Bachelor's  Cost  of  Living,  G.  B.  Mallon,  Aios. 
Milton,  John,  J.  Fiske,  Cos. 
Minstrelsv,  The  Border,  Black. 
Miracles,^.  Nicholson,  MRNY. 
Missions: 

American  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the,  J. 
Smith,  and  J.  L.  Barton,  MisH. 

Baldwin,  Stephen  Livingston,  J.  T.  (Jracey,  MisR. 

Bible,  Place  of  the,  in  Twentieth-Century  Missions,  F.  F. 
EUinwood,  Hom. 

Coolies  of  Surinam,  S.  A.,  Among  the,  MisR. 

Home  Missions,  Romance  and  Reality  in,  C.  W.  Gordon, 
MisR. 

Kincaid,  Eugenio,  a  Pioneer  of  the  Burman  Mission,  J. 
McGuiro,  MlsR. 

Manchuria,  Persecution  in,  J.  Ross,  MisR. 

Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Ol)erliii,  MisII. 

Pastor,  Home,  Resp<msibility  of  the,  J.  W.  Conklin,  MisR. 

I^thoragarh,  India,  Mission  in,  Annie  N.  Budden,  MisR. 

I'nitarianism  and  Foreign  Missions,  Cath. 

West  Africa,  Disturbances  in,  MisH. 

Yale  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  11.  P.  Beach,  MisR. 
Mitchell,  Jonn :   The  Labor   Leader  and    the  Man,  F.  J. 

Warne,  AMRR. 
Mithraic  Liturgy,  C'lergy,  and  Devotees,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Monetary    Stringency,    Borrowing    Gold    to   Relieve   the, 

BankNY,  O<tober. 
Monroe  Doctrine.  H.  H.  Leech,  Fort. 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  Mary  D.  Harris,  Gent. 
Montalembert,  Charles  de— II.,  S.  Grabinski,  RasN,  Octo- 
ber 10. 
Motherho<Ml,  Desirable  Reforms  in,  Alice  R.  ('rane.  Arena. 
Motor-Car  and  Its  Problems,  J.  S.  Montagu,  PMM. 
Munich,  A  Chat  About,  P.  Bigelow,  NatM. 
Municipal  Problem,  C.  R.  Wo<Kiruff,  Cliaut. 
Music,  A  National  Conservatory  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mus,  October. 
Musketry  Regulations,  French  and  German,  H.  M.  A.  Hales, 

USM. 
Narrati(m.  B.  A.  Heydrick.  Chaut. 

National  Guard  Officers,  Training,  G.  D.  Snyder,  JMSI. 
Natural  Food  Conservatory,  A  Day  at  the,Mary  R.  Cranston, 

SocS. 
Natural  History,  Beginnings  of  Popular  Interest  in,  W.  S. 

Dunbar,  O. 
Natural  Historv  for  the  Masses,  F.  M.  ('hapman,  WW. 
Natural  Selection:  Is  It  Evolving  a  Sober  Race?    G.  W. 

Bulman,  West. 
Nature  Writers,  liise  of  the,  F.  W.  Halsey,  AMRR. 
Navy  and  Military  Combined  Manoeuvres  of  the  United 

States,  C.  S.  Clark,  USM. 
Naval  Eflaciency,  Transition  In,  J.  R.  Spears,  W^W. 
Navy,  Birth  of  the  New,  J.  D.  Long,  Out. 
Naxos,  Duchy  of,  W.  Miller,  Gent. 
Negro,  The  Agricultural,  B.  T.  Washington,  Arena. 
New  England  Flsher-Folk,  (t.  W.  (^arr>'l.  Harp. 
New  Haven  :  How  It  C'ame  to  Be  in  Connecticut,  E.  H.  Bald- 
win, NEng. 
New  Orleans, Banking  and  Commen'-ialInterest«of,BankNY, 

Octol>er. 
New  York  City,  Evolution  of,  F.  S.  Arnett,  Mun. 
New  York  Hotels,  Modern,  W.  Hutchins,  Arch. 
New  York,  Liteniry  Landmarks  of— V.,  C.  HemstreeUCrlt. 
New  York,  Municipal  Situation  in,  C.  R.  WiKxlruff,  QnuU 
New  York  Police  ( Tourtv,  E.  Biorkman,  Cent. 
New  York  State,  Story  of,  (i.  Kobb^,  Pear. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Building,  I.  Lee,  WW^ 
Newcomb  College,  The,  il.  Sophie,  New  Orleans,  Marcia 

Da  vies,  NatM. 
Newgate  Prison,  London.  T.  Honkins,  Cass;  Cham. 
Newsboys,  Ethics  of,  A.  Saxby,  West. 
North  Pole.  Toward  the,  PopS. 

Novel,  English,  in  the  Nineteenth  <\'ntury,  Edin,  October. 
Novel  of  Misery,  QR,  Octoljer. 
Oak,  Growth  of  the,  J.  H.  McFarland,  Out. 
Occupations,  Dangerous,  S.  E.  Moffett^  Cos. 
O'Connor,  T.  P.,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Old  Testament  and  the  Excavations,  K.  Budde,  AJl.October. 
Old  Testament,  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the,  H.  Popoe, 

Dub,  Oc-tober. 
Optimism  iriy<us  Pessimism.  C.  Morse,  West. 
Orinoco,  Exploration  of  th<',  J.  P.  de  Guzman,  EM,  October. 
Owls,  E.  B.  Smith,  NineC. 
Oxford,  from  Two  Points  of  View,  W.  and  M.  Montgomery, 

LeisH. 
Oxford,  Past  and  Present,  Marv  T.  Blauvelt,  EdR. 
PwiVtlv:  e\^\Mw\,  N«Nk\  W.  B.  Sccretan.  PMM. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


"Puttlisccl,"  How  I  Wrote.  R.  Leoncavallo,  NAR. 
Palroifitry,  Sctentlflc,  H.  H,  Wilder,  PopS. 
Paris:  ^cudent  Life  in  the  QnarUer  Lafin-C.  Holland,  IntS. 
Pa.ito»i  ViBiOng  and  Pnipff  Strength,  FTE.  Dbt,  MRNY. 
PauUnlsm.  Objective  and  SubJecUve  Id,  F.  U.  Wallace, 

MRNY. 
Peace  Movement  ("A  Noble  Enterpriae"),  Dial,  N'ovam- 

Peaaaiit  Costumes  of  Europe,  W.  F.  Day.  Hun. 

Peat  Fuels  of  Europe.  I'tllEiatlon  of.  A.  Dal,  Eng. 

Persian  Gult.  P.  Dassler,  Noll.  October  1. 

Personality  tbe  Supreme  Catwory  of  Philosophy,  E.  H. 

Urinn,  PBR,  October. 
Pessimism,  M<hI,tii,  WK,  Ootolii'p. 

Pcirillcii   Fori'H!  r.f  Ariions.  Aiiclcnl    I'euiiliw  of   the,  W. 
Hon  Kb,  Harp. 

'■lllpplnc'^— ■■'- 
lllnnini 
AMRI.. 

Phlllpplnee.  Problem  of  the,  9.  BonHl,  PMU. 
Phtltpplnen ;  Tbe  Enslaeer  In  the  Moro  (^nmpaUn,  Bog. 
HhilosnpTiy:  What  Is  It?  A.  AusUo,  NntR. 
PhotoKPapliT ; 

A<lvi.-rllHin«  and  Pictorial  Photoernphy.  C.  P.  Marshall, 
WPM.  Ottobcr. 

Ari'liiltctmul  PhotOKrap)iy~Xl.,  H,  C.  Ueler]',  PboT, 

romnniikm:  A  Ncceaslly,  O.  W,  Heck.  WPU.  Occober. 

I.cnses,  Linui'i.  E.  F.  OrOn,  PhoT. 

MrmnUlns,  PhDloKTaphlng.  O.  D.  Abmham.  Peiir, 

Now  EiiKland  Convcnliun,  WPM,  October. 

Profesalanal  Pholagraphr.  C.  S.  Batahun,  WPM.  October. 

Silver  Prints.  Permanence  of,  J.  H.  Harvey.  Pho. 

Sulphite  Intcnslder,  R.  E,  Cbesterman.  PhoT. 

Physfology.  Chemical,  W.  I>,  Halllburlo-    

Plece-Work,  Quality  at  Product  in,  S.  B. 
PiBg-PonK,  Huw  lo  PUy,  A.  Parker,  O. 
PlrstM,  Old'Tlme  Barge,  of  tbe  M  Isslssip 
Place  Names  of  the  L'jiited  StateB.  Natt . 
Plants.  Our  Poisonous.  J.  Vauahan.  Long. 
pDB.  Edgar  Allan :  Hl»  Last  Night  in  Klchmonci,  .1.  F.  Car- 
ter, Lfpp. 
pioetryand  Phlliwophy,  R.  B,  Perry.  Phil. 
Poetry  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Edln,  October. 
Poetry.  Natore.  Growth  and  Mlwion  of.  Annie  R.  Marble. 

Dial, :-       ■     - 


BhMuMoDDUlti.of  America,  A.J.  Ktone,0. 
Bblp.  The  American.  In  1909.  W.  L.  Marvin.  Scrlb. 
Blberla,  Through,  to  Bering  Strait,  H.  de  WIndt,  Harp. 
Sill.  Edward  Rowland.  Poems  of,  W.  F.  Dii,  Out 
Sleep,  Lumlnoos,  P.  Arunachalain,  West. 
Smith,  Prof.  QeorKe  Adam,  The  Case  of,  PRR,  October. 
Smlth%The 800,000,  in  America,  J.  B.  Watklns,  Jr..  LHJ. 
Snipe,  Words  on.  L.  H,  D.  Sbaw,  Bad. 
Sobriety,  National,  OR.  October. 
Society.  Salvation  of— HI.,  W.  W.  HcLane.  Horn. 
Sociologv  Recent  Tendcnclee  in— II.,  E.  A.  Rues.  QJEcon. 
Soldier,  Moral  Preparation  of  the,  R.  L.  BalUrd,  JM8I. 
SonL  Evolntion  of  the.  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
South  Africa  ■■  see  also  Qreat  Britain. 
Amnesty  and  Compensation  In  South  Africa,  H.  Reads, 


luPopS. 
Thorn  pao 


l,  Novemijer  I. 


PolyMmy,  Amcrfcaa.  Real  Origin  of.  J.  F.  Smith,  Arena. 

PowbR,  ,roho  Wesley,  NatUM. 

Prcs  b         il«d  States    Wha   H    ( 


•i" 


Be  ol 

R  vl  » 
RIghU 


A  T  Octobe 
a,  WB  RevI 
th   Peop  e.      ndi( 


i  8,  Ooodwiti.  Cri 
h    Cath. 

IT  rd  Baik 


BrookH.M     R 


la  L  bdb  Im,  NE  a 

.    g  Oh  Bcm   Ian,  A  J 

lug  the  .  int  teenth  Century.  Edin, 


S.  ClouBton.  Mac. 


Salisbun-.  Mar<iut»  of.  QR,  October. 

Salvanl.  Gustavo,  W.  A.  I*wln,  Cent. 

Sen  Francisco.  Our  Gateway  (o  Asia.  H.  Wright.  NatM. 

Sandusky  Bay.  Submergi^d  Valleys  in,  E.  L.  Hosely^atGM. 

Schools  anil  Coll<'g<;s  ta  Colonial  iHmes.  H.  J.  Webster, 


Science,  Rellnlous  I'sp  of  Advance 
n  "orl«i'tl 


gcntlifli  Frontier,  D.  Story,  Mun. 


n,  J.  Poucher,  MRNY. 
■ndcQCles,  J.  W.  Jcnks 


West. 


Tell,NatR: 


le  South  African  War-11..  ( 


Spain,  PabUc  E>lQcatlon  In,  E.  de  Bray,  Nou.  October  15.' 
Spanish  Concordats,  J.  Becker.  KM.  October. 
Spellbinder.  The  Work  of  the.  C.  Guild.  Jr..  Scrlh. 
Spencer.  Herbert:  Hie  Theory  of  Ethlm,  Kate  Gordon.  Phil. 
Spencer.  Herbert,  I-aat  Words  of.  A,  (^hiapelll,  NA,  Octo- 

rHutflnn,  CLA. 

_   ...  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

McCI. 
Stars:  The  Riddle  of  the  L'niversc,  A.  W.  Kuherta,  Cham. 
Stoddard.  Elieabelh.  Novels  of.  Mary  Moss,  Bkman. 
Stratford  on  Avon,  Pilgrimage  to.  J.^l.  Lorlng.  Ed. 
Stratton,  Winfleld  Scott.  S,  E.  MolTetl.  Cos. 
Strauss,  Rlchard-II.,  M.  Mamold,  Mus.  Octolier. 
Strikes,  Quarter  Century  of,  A.  P.  Winston,  Atlant, 
Submarine  Work  :  The  Inventions  of  Signer  lino.  C.  Ibertl. 

Cuntem. 
Submarines,  French.  M.  Lc  Roll,  VSM. 
SalToIk   ( Massachusetts)   Heeolves,  The,    M.    P.    Webster, 

NEng. 
Sugar    Industry  and   Legislation  In  Europe.  C.  S.  Oriffln. 


Mall,      SaKarQucstlonlntheVnlted  States,  F.R.Rutter.QJEi 


a.  San  October. 


il  know  ledge,  A 
«,  Review  of,  A.  F.  Collins  Eng. 


Symbolism  ai 


Telephone  jlewspaper.  The,  L.  Katacher. 

Theater,  People's,  fn  Russia,  R.  E.  (\  Long,  NjneC. 
Theater:  The  Haklngof  a  PUy,  F.  E.  Fyhsx,  FrL. 
Thlot  AutobiograBby  of  a-IIL,  FrL. 
Tr»de  Unionism.  Defense  of,  T.  Good.  West. 
Trinity,  The  Blessed.  R.  McC.  Edgar.  PRR,  October. 
*„„...1__  „.  D„i,i^„cB.  from  PHUdelphia,  W.  J.  Lamp. 


u  of  Blnls.  A.  King.  Can. 


rolleylnti 
ton,0. 

Trust  Companies,  Growth  of,  C.  A.  tenant,  AMRR. 
Trust,  The  So^alled  Beef,  G.  H.  Fife,  Cunt. 
Trusts,  An  English    aubatilute  tor,  T.  L,  Baillie,  AngA. 

Trusts  and  C'ombi nations.  F.  W.  Bockctt,  Mac. 

Trosta  as  Their  Makers  View  Them,  J.  H.  Bridge,  WW. 

Trusts,  Mammoth,    and    Mnnicip^   Trading.   L.  Phillips. 

NineC. 
Trusts,  Tbe  President  and  the,  F.  Pamonx,  Arena. 
Tscbal^owsky,  Peter  llyitch,  and  HIk  Music.  U.  U.  Mason, 

Out. 
Taberculosis :  Is  It  a  Dhteasc  of  Environment  Only?    II. 

HcHatton,  San,  October. 
Turkey  Raising,  H.  Rrkhsen.  CLA. 
Turkeys  and  Cranberries.  CLA. 

Toskegee,  a  Typical  Alabama  Town.  C:.  Johnson,  OiU. 
ITnited  States  in  l^hina.  J.  Barrett,  NAR 
United  States:    Is  an  Alliance  with    England  DesirableV 

A.  P.  Gilmour.Wcat. 
United  States,  Public  Debt  of  the-ll..  O.  P.  AuaUn.  NAR. 
Verse,  Blank.  Lost  Art  of.  C.  L.  Moore.  Dial.  November  IS. 
Vertebrates,  Origin  of  the  Paired  Limba  ot,  V  "  "  "  " 

Vlrchow.  Rudolph.  Personal    RecolIecUons 

NAR. 
Virgin  Birth.  The,  T.  A. 
Wage  Rat^,  High,  Eco 

Wagner,"  Ric^rd- II.,  E.  P.  Ei-ans.  OC. 

Wlirking,  The  Pun  of.  W.  H.  Thornton,  CLA. 

War;  Does  It  Mean  Slarvallon?  8.  Wilkinson,  NalB. 

War  ManuBUvres.  Utilteid  8tat<.-H,  J.  C.  O'IaurIiUiuCw. 

War,  GitenilvB  Tactics  ta-U.,*  .■S,.-^kAO;,'««..    „_, 


t,  B.  Dean,  ANsI 
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WashlnKt4Hi,  CicDrpe,  and  tlx*  Town  He  Loved  80  Wo U,  A. 
Cameron,  NKnjr. 

Wayne,  Antliony.  Snne  Vifw  of.  .1,  \\.  Si)ears=.  Harp. 

Wealth.  UoHpoii>n)ilitie'<of.  ii.  K.  Wa]4i,  (Jnnt. 

Welsh  Roman(!e  and  Folk  Ion-.  i)\i,  OetoU^r. 

Westminster  ( 'at ln;dral.  Points  of  Inten-st  in  the, H.P.Phil- 
pott,  PMM. 

WeHt.rain'*ter  (.'f»nfe>>ioTi.  PriiiHn^  of  the  V..  Ti.  B.  AVar- 
fleld.  PKR,  Oct.»lHr. 

White,  Andn-vv  I).:  His  \V«»rk  a^^  Amba?*«ador,  W.  von 
Schicrbrand,  N'AH. 

White  Slave  Tradr.  ( Vmteni. 
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NANCY  HUSTON  BANK'S 
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OLDFIELD 

Illustrations  in  color  by  Harper  Pen- 
nington. Sixth  edition.  Cloth,  t2mo^ 
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defecT.  bv  rnr'-TXifiu  ^nii^irv  prccaulninfl—of  ntw  jiaapraiinns  o1  tchonlt,  libraries,  and  clubs. 

^ecnnd  in  ihc  SrriH  on  Ainirican  PhihuiibrDpy  ot  Ibe  Niaelccnth  Cenlurr  in  which 
\UmnM  FoLKS>  book  on  Ibt  Care  ol    lltililule,  Neglected,  and   Delinquent  Children  wai 

il"''|'''  Clolh.  i6mo.     In prttt. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN 

/V-i/,'jiflr  e/  Sociology.  Ckicago  Univertity.  itt 

AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS 

Chapters  in  Mcmcipal  Sociology 

cleaninu,  unitfttion,  public  buildlDBi,  public  schools,  libnriu,  children's  playETOundi, 
public  balhs.  public  Eymnjulunii,  parks,  and   bouLevafdi,  and  the  questions  ot  public 

In  the  Citizen' 3  Library.     Half  leather,  S'^'S  "''■      (Po«age  ncit) 
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TSi  MACMILLAN  C^^^:i  S2oi?/^ 


The  New  Fiction 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S 

CECILIA:   A  sto.v  ,.,-  M„„t,>  u„„i 

By  Ihe  Author  of  "  Sara.;inesta;'  -  Via  Cnici 


MARK  LEE  LUTHER'S 

AVtP  Pi:lili,al  S/orr 

THE  HENCHMAN 

I!y  the  Author  of  "  The  Favor  of  Princes,"  i 
"  A  rtmailiahJc  Ixnk  .  .  .  Hvniuilly  <■  pdwcclul  n-ry  ir 


HENRY  K. 
WEBSTER'S 

S(cry  of  a  Trust 

ROCER  DRAKE 

Captain  of  Iniiustry 
By   the  Auihor  o£  "The 
Banker    and    the     Hear," 
joint  Author  oi  "  Calumel 


From  FREDERIC 
REMINGTON'S  .>"i..> 

JOHN  ERMINE  OF 

THE  YELLOWSTONE 

Ry  the  Author  of  "  Mrn  with  the  Bark  On,"  etc. 
llluslraltdhy  Ikt  Alilh^r.  Clolh,  I3m.'.  tl.JO  net. 


A.  E.  W.  MASON'S  -y^--  'iw"- 

THE  FOUR  FEATHERS 

By  Ihd  Auihor  oi  '■  Tlie  Courtship  of  Mi 


y  A-o! 


e  Iluckler." 

'-■M.  S'-JO. 


GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON'S  -v.  -  /,  ■< 

THE  SPLENDID  IDLE 

FORTIES 


I  The  JAMES  K. 
! HACK^TT 

THE  CRISIS 

,*''fj^/,  i.^l  ^x  'it'",,/'^. 


expriiiagt,  i) 
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New  Juvenile  Books 


MRS.  WRIGHT'S 


Jooib/.'r  all  DfS-Lovf<  .>;. 

f  Till 

DOCTOWN 

WADULKS    Fa.M1L 

AulhoroC'Tomn 

V,   by   Mabel    Osciood    Wkioht. 
y-Annean<l  the  Three  Hearts,"  elc. 

Profusely  illuiln 

t'd  from  Jiliplogritplis  In-  tin  Autkar. 

HOMER  GREENE'S 

PICKETT'S  CAP 

The  story  of  a  railroad  war  for  the  riKhl  of  «■ 
from  ceruin  anthracite  coal  fields  to  the  l>elau*a 
Vailcj,  and  of  a  boy's  part  ir   it. 

lUuslralid.     Clolh.  S'.JJ  " 

BEULAH  MARIE  DIX'S  J".  s.y.- s,.r, 

A  LITTLE  CAPTIVE  LAD 

A  story  of  Cromwell's  time  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Malting  of  Chri  si  opliir  KcrrinEham,"  el 
lUuslralid  by  Wll.L  V.ntvt.      Clol'i,  fj.j 

THE  OTHER  BOY 


T//E  TRUE  ANNALS  OF  FAIK  V  l.AXD 

THE  REICN  OF  KING  OBERON 

A  companion  to  "  The  Reign  nf  Kini;  lleria  "  and  "  The 
Keign  of  Old  King  Ole,"  being  fairy  tales  edited  by 
Wai.'I'EK  Jekkoi.ii  and  illu:>trated  by  Cii.viii.i'.s  Ruiiin^^on. 

Chlh,  131110,  bMlds.  Si.oo. 
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New  Books  of  Serious  Interest 

DR.  HILLIS'S  New  Book 

THE  QUEST  OF  HAPPINESS 


By  n*.  NcwELL  DwiGHr  lIiLi.t 
Ilrooklyn,  Amhor  of  "  The  Intlue 
etc.      IP'i/A  colorid  pifgi  b«rders. 


•a  of  I'lymoulh  Church, 
■hrisi  in  Modern  life." 
;/,./i.  iinie,  Si.jo  lut. 


PROFESSOR  KING'S  New  Book 

THEOLOGY  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

This  book,  by  HenkvChiirciiill  King,  Trofessor  of  Theology. 
Oberlio  Theological  Seminar)',  deals  with  the  mutual  influence  of" 
man's  theological  belief  and  his  growing' sense  of  social  obligaliDn. 

DR.  FAIRBAIRN'S  New  Book 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 

By  Anrkf.w  Martin  Fairuairn,  D.D..  l.L.D.,  I'riiicLpal  of 
Mansfield  College.  Oiford.  Author  of  "  Christ  in  Modem  The- 
ology." etc.  Thii-,1  Rdiliott.     Cloth.  Svo.  Sj.^o  net. 


BISHOP  WHIPPLE'S  Autobiography 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  A 
LONG  EPISCOPATE 

The  Reminiscences  of  the  Ki.  Rtv.   Hesrv  Bknj.  Wii. 
D.n.,    L1.,D  ,   Uishop   of   Minnesota.        IVilh    ParlraiL 

Plhtr  illmlralUm.     Nev  HJiti^n.     Vhlh.  S-.-o.  ti.jo  ;ei 


,lin-^  lilh-!    /;..  m    I'll!  ,i  port   of  ,i    hmg   list   of  new  puhU.:Uious.  in  wlii./i    ,i,t  1.' 
\,l  III,-   >,.ii„.-,  -r  ,1  lirty  H-ffortii'ii  of  Amriian  anliKi-s  k/'  lit  firil  rank.     From 
".'■..'    •Aii.fuas;   x'/t'— <»■•}■   1^    stiulid   IhiU  -a/itl   afftal  tn    ,iny 
'/.   or  fOHora/lr    HI  niry ;   ftrminin^  thai  s/ttial  iidafta- 
increase    ill   t-.ilut    in    Ikt   ivts   of    Ikt    rrceitvr.      Cofiii 
'i:ii   ■■ '■      .  ':!     .■■;.■/     I'   "■;//  oil  applicalion   lo  any  address  roithonl  cAarf;i- : 
Till'   I  llRl>rMAS  rATAI.(M;UK  vow  1Q02 
A  (.ATALncui.:   OK  liCtOKS   I'RINTKU  AND  PL'IlI.ISii  FD 

l!V  THK  MACMIl.l.AN  COMI'ANY— //VM  J'orlrailt 
MONTHLY  LISTS  OK  NKW   HOOKS.     AdJren 
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JUST  READY,  VOLUME  II.  OF  THE 


ICTIONARY    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Includittg  Many  of  the  Principal  Conceptions  of  Ethics^  Logic^  j^sthetics^  Philosophy  of 
Religion^  Mental  Pathology^  Anthropology^  Biology^  Neurology^  Physiology^  Economics^  Polit' 
ical  and  Social  Philosophy ^  Philology ^  and  Education^  and  Giving  a  Terminology  in  English, 
German^  and  Italian, 

Written  by  many  hands  and  Edited  by  J.  MARK  BALDWIN,  LL.D.,  etc.,  Princeton  University, 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  an  International  Board  of  Consulting  Editors.  In  three 
Volumes,  $15  net ;  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  $10  net.  The  Bibliographies  by  Dr.  Rand,  the  third  volume 
of  the  full  set,  will  also  be  sold  separately  at  $5  net. 

"Thc'first  adequate  philosophic  dictionary  in  any  language." — Joseph  Jastrow  in  The  Dictl. 
"Entirely  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  %\x\i\itc\."  —American  Journal  0/  Psychology. 

CYCLOPEDIA    OF    AMERICAN     HORTICULTURE 

Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY,  assisted  by  WILHELM  MILLER  and  many  expert  Cultivators  and 
Botanists.  2.000  pages,  with  2,800  illustrations,  and  50  full-page  plates.  In  four  8vo  volumes. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $20  net\  half-morocco,  $32  net. 

*'  A  landmark  in  the  progress  of  American   Horticulture  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  with  which   it  may  be 
compared." — American  Gardening. 

**  To  call  it  a  standard  authority  is  to  convey  no  adequate  conception  of  its  value,  for  this  Cyclopedia 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself  without  a  cont/etitor." — TAe  Country  Gentleman. 

DICTIONARY    OF    ARCHITECTURE    AND 
BUILDING 

By  RUSSELL  STURGIS.  Fellow  of  the  American  Inst,  of  Architecture,  Author  of  **  European 
Architecture,"  etc.,  and  Many  Architects,  Painters,  Engineers,  and  other  Expert  Writers,  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign.  With  Bibliographies  of  great  value.  1,400  illustrations  and  over  100  fall-page 
plates      Three  volumes.     Cloth,  $18.00  net ;  half-morocco,  $30  net. 

''One  of  the  most  complete  and  important  works  in  the  language  devoted  to  this  department  of  art 
and  industry." — Architects  and  Builders*  AI»gasine. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    BIBLICA 

j4   Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Literary^  Political,  ana  Religious  History  of  the  Archaology, 
Geography,  and  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE.  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture at  Oxford  University  ;  and  J.  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  LL.D.,  Formeriy  AssisUnt  Editor 
of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica";  assisted  by  many  contributors  in  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
and  America.  To  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  of  which  three  are  now  ready  and  the  fourth  is  to 
be  issued  shortly.     Cloth,  $20  net ;  half-morocco,  $30  net. 

"Whether  for  learner  or  expert,  there  is  no  dictionary  that  offers  such  an  immense  array  of  information." 
— Willis  Hatfield  Hazard,  in  The  Ckurckman. 


Sold  by  subscription  only.     For  particulars  of  special  cash  and  installment  offers  address 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


T^Y  the  purchase  outris:ht  of  entire  editions^  amounting:  to 
300^000  volumes^  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company  is  en- 
abled to  s^ive  its  subscribers  two  Christmas  offers  for  (902  so 
unusual  that  every  reader  of  this  Magfazine  must  be  interested — 
if  not  for  himself^  for  friends  who  would  appreciate  such  a  chancy 

That  a  Shakespeare  library^  including:  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany's new  Eversley  Edition  of  the  Sfreat  poet's  works  and  the 
charming:  Connoisseur's  Collection  of  Shakespeare  Prints,  can  be 
offered  at  a  saving:  of  nearly  $I7«00,  and  in  little  monthly  pay- 
ments at  that,  is  possible  only  because  the  Review  of  Reviews 
gives  the  marg:in  of  profit  on  the  book  sales  to  its  subscriberst  g:et- 
ting  its  award  in  the  fact  of  their  continuance  as  readers* 

We  believed  that  people  with  the  tastes  of  Review  of  Reviews 
readers  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  g:et  the  Macmillans' 
new  Shakespeare  at  a  price  even  more  attractive  than  that  asked 
for  the  unknown  editions  now  on  the  market*  Therefore  we 
boug:ht  the  entire  Eversley  Edition,  and  offer  it  to  you,  with  the 
beautiful  collection  of  Shakespeare  prints,  at  a  price  never  before 
given  for  the  like  products  of  a  g:reat  standard  publishing  house — 
with  the  further  privilege  of  paying  in  monthly  installments  of  $(* 

The  Science  books,  once  seen,,  are  at  once  recognized  as  an 
actual  intellectual  necessity,  like  the  Review  of  Reviews*  Every 
one  who  has  seen  them  is  instantly  impressed  with  their  in- 
valuable aid  for  twentieth-century  people*  These  Masterpieces  of 
Science  are  only  50  cents  a  month,  and  this  also  pays  for  a  two- 
years'  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Reviews* 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


I^  £versley  Shakespeare 

Complete  works  in    11  volumes,   in    handsome   red  cloth, 
including  Mr.  H.  W.  Mabie's  biography  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Oonnoisseur*s  Oollection 
of  R&re  SK&kespe&re  Prints 

150  interesting  Shakespeare  prints  in  a  beautiful  portfolio. 


Regular  price 
of  the  publish- 
ers ( The  Mdc- 
millan  Co.)    $17.00 

Regular  price  of 
the  publishers 

tio.oo 


iipERTAINLY  in  disHeminating 
this  compact  and  admirable 
Everaley  SliakesiK'are,  tlie  Review 
of  Reviews  Company  is  doing  the 
public  a  high  service,  and  I  wish  to 
offer  my  share  of  the  thanks  due. 
I  am  of  the  unlearned,  and  to  me 
the  Notes  and  Introduction  are  in- 
valuable; they  translate  Shake- 
hpearc  to  me,  and  bring  him  within 
the  limits  of  my  understanding. 
Most  people  have  limits  similar  to 
mine,  and  need  these  generous 
helps;  here  they  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  their  lack.*^ 


(Mark  Twain.) 

«i  PROFESSOR  HERFORD'S  edi- 
tion is  admirable  in  every 
respect,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  wide- 
ly useful  when  brought  before  the 
great  public  in  this  way.'* 


(hllu,9^ 


Editor  AtlantU  Monthly. 


»<  TTIIE  auspices  under  which  it  is 
publibhed     give     guarantee 
that  the  work  is  well  done." 


Princeton  University. 


**  J  HAVE  had  time  only  to  give  it 
a  casual  examination,  but  am 
much  pleased  with  It.  The  me- 
chanical work  is  excellent,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  in  regard  to 
olnssitlcation  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory.*' 


Carroll  D.  Wright, 
formerly   U.   S.  Com- 

mlNiioner  of  Labor, 
President  Clark  University, 

and  Member  Strike  Commission. 


Nowadays  It  Is  easy  to  get  cheap  books  on  easy  paymentft,  and  It  is  easy 
to  get  standard  works  from  standard  publtshen*  at  standard  prices. 

Below  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  the  Mac- 
millan  Company's  last  published  standard  set 
of  SJiakespeare*s  Works  at  about  one-third  the 
regfular  price,  and  on  easy  payments  at  that 

THE  new  Eversley  complete  etlition  of  Shake- 
speare, in  red  cloth  binding,  with  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mabie's  biography  of  Sliakespeare  added  in 
uniform  style  (regular  price  $17.00),  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Eaton's  Connoisseur's  Collection  of  Shake* 
spearean  prints  (regular  price  $10.00),  are  offered 
at  a  saving  of  $19.00  to  two-year  subscribers  to  the 
Review  op  Reviews. 

Furthermore,  the  entire  book  and  subscription 
money  may  be  paid  in  small  monthly  payments. 

A  remittance  of  50  cents  brings  the  entire  Shake^ 
speare  library  to  you  immediately ;  the  balance  may 
be  paid  $1.00  a  month  for  only  fourteen  months. 
This  covers  the  subscription  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  two  years  (price  for  two  years,  $5). 

Can  such  an  offer  be  passed  by  in  the  book- 
buying  season  ? 

Every  household  must  have  a  sot  of  Shakespeare. 
It  sliould  have  the  best,  and  when  the  best  is  offered 
at  such  a  reduction  of  price,  and  in  such  convenient 
payments,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said. 

In  -every  case  the  books  and  portfolio  can  be  re- 
turned in  five  days  if  not  satisfactory,  in  which  case 
the  remittance  will  be  refunded. 

If  you  do  not  rare  to  arali  youraelf  of  the  instalitHet^t 
plan,  a  check  or  money  order  for  $i4.^ii  wlU  complete 
the  purchane  price  and  pay  the  ejepre»»age. 


a  J  HAVE  examined  tlie  edition  with  »ome  cure  at  tliat  point.  The 
text  is  founded  on  tlie  liiliors  of  tlie  clussic  Shakespeare  schol- 
ars; Professor  Herford*s  Introduction  is  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
motive,  characters,  and  development  of  the  play;  and  the  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  Just  suffice  to  explain  unusual  words  or  unac- 
customed references  without  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader  or  leading  the  scholar  off  into  philological  or  historical 
disquisitions." 


President  Cornell  TnlTenitr* 


Our  Christmas  Offer 

'  Including  a  ttoo-y ears" 
Subscription  to  the 
•Rexfiettf  oJ^'Re^tetos 

Cft  pi«  DOWN  and 
JU  CIS  $1  a  MONTH 


Tht,  BOUUm  at  Ijuie  la  printed  on  larger  paper.  eiTtna  wider 
nurglna,  bounil  In  hnl  r-marocCD  itDd  marbled  tMHt^H,  oold  lop, 
allk  heiMl-bfuidii,  nud  la  llmlled  to  IW  numbered  setH.  «  dotrn 


TKe  Revl«w  ol 
Reviews 


The  Everaley 
Shakeapeare 


dne   tliat  keeps         Dr.  O-  H.  Berrord.  Profeu- 
iK«rin.™"h..      or  (rf  EDslloh   Llterktare  ii> 
the     Uni*.    o(    W«lea.    WM 
'    '   '   by   the    tfacmiUui 
t«    edit    the   beM- 
■ -tdlllonot 


come  to  be  a  ii«<n<(uforlaEeI- 
Ulfent  AmerlcanswbowsDtto 
pmpreM.  Itisoftaii  reatarked 
bv  K  Bnbicrlber  that  Dr.Ubair'a 
•dltorlal    "  PrdKreW   of    tlie 


OowpMiy 


World"  te  kloae  well  wortb  the 
lUO  per  Tear  cbused  for  the 
inuulne.  Bat  enttrelr  In 
■ddltlan  to  this  there  mre  the 
llmelr  coDtribated  ertloletta 
•■ch  nomber,  nearlr  >  hon- 
dred  raliuble  portnlt*  Mid 
tdctnree,  iDoladfns  the  aDidoe 
cartoon  department. -and  the 
rerien  of  the  beet  artleiaa 
from  the  moat  Important  nao- 
aalnea  all  over  the  iroria. 
Thus,  whateTer   other 


elude  nerr  adrantase  made 
poaalble  w  modero  echolar- 
•blp.  The  Bandeome  Tolumea 
ottha  Enraler  EdlUon  bave 
a  beastlhll.  clear  trpe-pnge 
•^  tJP^. ""*»'?  in  "■"^T 
war  worthy  nf   the  sreateat 


crlmlnatloB  explanations  a 
the  pDullnKphraaeolotn  thai. 
ma;  oocar.  The  handBome 
UndlnBlilnred.  Hr.  Mables 
recent  lite  of  Shakespeare  h^^» 
been  added  to  the  »et  In  anl. 
form  type,  paper,  and  bindlDE. 


The  Connoiaeeur's  ColleoHon  of  R&re 
Sha.keBpeare  Printe 

The  moat  refined  lovers  of  IKeratnre  and  of  books  agree  that 
tl  U  In  much  better  taale  to  have  the  llliLStruilons  tor  sach  a 
'      A  Sliskeapi^Hro  sepiirate  from  the  book.    We  have  been 

_.e  In  obtBliiina  for  our  --■----■■      "  "      ------.■■ 

leConnoiasBor'e  Codgcllon  oL , 

d  published  by  Mr.  Serraonr  Baton,  Librarian  of  tl 


i.-T-IIE  books  are  of  coiiventcnf 
size  and  eieellent  worhmnii- 
ship.  The  tentUeicrllent  nuil  the 
work  of  Ibe  Edllor  adralrably  done. 
or  course  It  will  require  a  good  den  I 
of  study  and  long  use  to  leam  of 


(Sonalor  Boar.) 


oT'HB  slieor  the  volume  Is  con- 
venient both  for  carriage  In 
the  pocket  and  tor  readins ;  the  In- 

trodnctiona  seem  to  me  eapecinlly 

and  Mr.  Mable  In  bla  intrrpro utlon 
nf  the  Life  ot  Bhakcapeare,  aa  In  all 
his  criticism,  bf  his  Bae  sympathy. 
gete,  ae  It  itere,  within  the  poet, 
and  himself  sees,  and  enables  his 
readers  to  see,  life  and  lis  problems 


■n  eye.' 


A'X/AjJijU^UM^j 


WHAT  EMINENT  MEN 
ARE  SAYING  OF  THE 
SCIENCE  BOOKS 

"  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  lies  has 
done  an  excellent  thing  in  making 
a  collection  of  short  and  popular 
scientific  articles  from  the  immense 
mass  of  literature  on  the  subject, 
and  has  shown  excellent  judgment 
in  the  selection. 

"Simon  Nkwcomh, 

Professor  Astronomy, 
Johns  Hopkins  University." 

*'  I  am  sure  that  this  popular 
form  of  putting  up  scientific  mat- 
ter will  prove  of  very  great  benefit. 

*•  Carroll  D.  Wright." 

*•  The  selection  made  by  Mr. 
lies  seems  to  me  admirable,  and 
the  books  are  worthy  of  a  very 
wide  circulation.  They  will  inter- 
est the  old  and  the  young,  men  of 
science,  and  students.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  commend  them  wher- 
ever I  have  an  opportunity. 
•*D.  C.  Oilman, 

Ex-Pres.  Johns  Hopkins 
University." 

"Of  the  popularizing  of  a  sur- 
face science-knowledge  there  is  no 
lack  at  the  present  time  ;  but  the 
popularizing  of  scientific  thought 
in  its  higher  reaches  is  still  to  be 
done.  Mr.  lies'  work  and  yours 
I  look  upon  as  nearly  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  and  a  most  excellent 
beginning  it  is. 

••J.  N.  Larned, 

Former  Pres.  American 
Library  Association." 

**They  seem  to  me  the  aptest 
venture  in  publication  which  I 
have  noticed  in  recent  years.  I 
am  sure  that  the  demands  for 
them  will  be  very  large. 

•*E.  Bent.  Andrews. 

President  Univ.  of  Nebraska." 

*•  In  these  days,  when  *  new- 
g^wn '  and  *  forced  *  fiction  is  scat- 
tered everywhere,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  something  substantial  and  of 
permanent  value  offered  to  readers. 
"Edward  R.  Shaw, 

New  York  University." 

••  Thoughtful  people  who  want 
to  give  point  and  direction  to  their 
reading  must  welcome,  in  this 
compact  and  ordered  form,  these 
chapters  upon  science. 

*'  Merrill  £.  Gates.'* 


A  Little  Library  of 
Scientific  Achievements. 

A  SET  OF  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED,  ABSO 

LUTELY  NECESSARY  TO  TWENTIETH- 

CENTUR  Y  PEOPLE, 


OUR    SPECIAL    OFFER.— A  SAVING   OF   }i 
AND  SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


ALL  for 

50c. 

DOWN 


Masterpieces  of  Science 

charmingly  bound,    printed  and    illus- 
trated, 6  volumes  in  red  cloth. 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

for  two  years. 

Or   $6.00  SENT  WITH  ORDER  entirely  pays  for 
books  and  subscription,  and  express  charges. 


Balance, 

50c. 

a  month  for 

zj  months. 


Eminent  Men  Consider  These  Books  Invaluable 

The  new  library  of  scientific  achievement,  **  Master- 
pieces of  Science,"  is  receiving  the  most  flattering  commen- 
dations from  notable  men.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  alert,  ambitious  American  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl» 
will  refuse  the  opportunity  to  obtain  this  new  set  of  ix>oks> 
absolutely  necessary  as  they  arc  to  enable  the  average  person 
to  understand  the  times  we  live  in  and  the  modem 
wonders  of  science. 

THE  EDITOR 

Mr.  George  lies  is  the  editor ;  he  is  the  author  of 
*'  Flame,  Electricitv,  and  the  Camera,**  of  which  the  late 
JOHN  FISKE  said  : 

**  I  have  read  the  proof  sheets  of  your  book  with  an  in- 
tense interest,  growing  into  red-hot  enthusiasm.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  that  I  have  seen  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Your  points  are  so  well  taken,  so  happily  and 
richly  illustrated  with  examples,  and  their  bearing  on  the 
main  argument  is  so  skillfully  kept  in  view,  that  the  result 
is,  in  my  mind,  a  truly  great  book.** 

The  Subjects  of  the  Six  Volumes 

The  six  volumes  are  illustrated,  of  a  charmingly  conve- 
nient size  and  shape  for  real  reading,  are  well  bound  in. 
handsome  red  cloth,  and  printed  clearly  and  beautifully 
from  new  plates.     They  are  devoted  to  : 

I.  The  Sides  and  the  Earth  iV.  Exploren- 

II.  iDveDtioD  and  Discovery  V.  Healtli  aad  Htalfair 

III.  The  Nataralist  as  loterpreter  and  Seer    VL  Mia4 


Designed  for  the  Average 
Man  and  Woman 

This  inviluible  library  of  icieniilic  Rchievcment  not  only 
furnishes  the  reader  with  ■  perspective  view  of  the  building 
of  modern  science  ;  it  pves  him  the  routerpieces  of  the  great- 
est scientists,  the  highest  flights  of  their  imaginatioD  and 
intellect.  Mr.  lies  has  edited  the  library  for  the  average 
man,  go  that  there  is  nothing  too  technical  to  be  fascinating 
reading  for  the  average  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  live  in,  and  the  wonders  of  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  camera,  the  steam  en^ne,  of  modem 
medicine  and  modem  mind-study. 

The  Science  Books  Can  Only  Be  Purchased 
Through  Us 

You  wilt  decide  that  you  must  have  these  books  sooner  or 
later.  Why  not  order  them  at  once,  while  you  can  get 
them  at  such  a  great  reduction  and  in  Socent  payments  in 
connection  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  ? 
Tbey  eannct  be  parcbasfd  at  all  except  ibreugb  us. 

TERMS  AND  BINDINQS— A  DE  LUXE  EDITION 

Send   50  cents  and  the  books  will 
carriage  prepaid.      You  can  reiurn  tl 
-.veek  if  vou  do  not  like  them.      If  you  keep  them, 
50  cents  a  month  for   1  z  months.     You 
Review  of    Reviews  every  month  for  two  years  (regula 
price  55). 

If  vou  do  not  wish  to  pav  in  insiallmencs,  $6  pays 
full  for  the  hooks  and  the  subscriptions. 

We  have  a  few  de  luxe  half-leather  sets  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  price, — that  is,  |li  down  and  %\  fur  ten  months, 
or  j!  1 0.00  in  cash,  the  magazine  subscription  being  included. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


SOW  OF 
THE  SCIENTISTS 
BEPBESEWTED ! 

D&rwin 
Wallace 
Franklin 
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Stephenson 
Newcomb 
Shaler 
Huxley 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  REAL  WORTH 


UNKNOWN  MEXICO 


Carl  Lumholtz 


A  record  of  five  years'  exploration  among  the  tribes  of  the  western  Sierra  Madrc:  in  the  Tierra 
C'aiienteofTepic  and  Jalisco  and  ainon^c  the  Tarrascos  of  Michoacan.  In  two  elaborate  volameK 
of  1.6U0  pa^es,  illustratod  with  artistic  trctatments  of  5%  photographs  taken  by  Dk.  LuMHOi/rz, 
together  with  16  plates  lithographed  in  full  color  and  three  maps,  all  illustrating  the  explorer^s 
remarkable  discoveries.  In  two  volumes,  Sia.oo  net.    (£xpres8age  extra.) 


ALL  THE  RUSSIAS 


Henry  Norman 


Travels  and  Studies  in  (?onteniiMjrary  European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  With  over  100  striking  ana  timely  illustrations,  being  all  artistic  treatments  of  photo* 
graphs,  with  few  exceptions  the  products  of  the  aathor*s  own  camera. 

8vo,  $4*00  net.    (Postage,  26  cents.) 

THROUGH  HIDDEN  SHENSI    Francis  H.Nichols 

Profusely  illustrated  from  phot4)graphs  taken  by  and  for  the  author,  and  a  map  of  the  route.  An 
account  of  a  journey,  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  from  Pekin  to  Sian,  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  China, 
thence  southward  down  the  Ilan  River  to  Hankow.  It  is  essentially  a  storv  of  untraveled  roads 
over  whicti  few  white  men  have  ever  ventured.  8vo.  $3.50  net.    (Postage,  18  cents.) 

ACROSS  COVETED  LANDS  A.  H. Savage  Lander 

Author  of ''China  and  the  Allies,**  etc.  With  more  than  160  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
sketches  by  the  author  while  on  his  journey.  A  travel  work  of  absorbing  Interest,  studied  with  the 
freshness  of  view  and  keenness  of  observation  characteristic  of  Mr.  Landor*s  former  well-known 
works,  and,  as  in  those  works,  full  of  unusual  incident.  In  two  volumes,  $7*80  net. 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin 

The  story  which  Mr.  Marvin  tells  in  this  volume  has  the  interest  of  a  romance,  especially  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  East  India  trade  and  with  the  whaling  fishery.  The  historical  narrative 
is  full,  and  is  enlivened  with  the  records  of  many  personal  experiences  which  give  it  a  popular  in- 
terest not  nsually  found  in  books  on  this  subject.  $a.oo  net.    (Postage,  17  cents.) 


HALF   A    MILLION    SOLD    OF   THESE 
NOVELS    AND     HOLIDAY    BOOKS 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  OLIVER  HORN.  $1.50 

CAPTAIN  MACKLIN,  $1.50 

RANSON'S  FOLLY,  $1.50  .  -  . 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  BIRD.  $1.50     - 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOYOUS  CHILDREN,  $1.20 ////.   dustage 

A  CAPTURED  SANTA  CLAUS,  75  cents 

LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED,  $1.75  nef.     (Postage  15  ccntsi 

WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN,  |a.oo 

THE  VALLEY  OF  DECISION,  $1.50      - 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Richard    Harding   Davis 

-  Richard    Harding   Davis 

James  M.  Barrie 

s  cents)    James  Whltcomb  Riley 

Thomas  Nelson  Page 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

-  Ernest  Thompson  Setoa 

Edith  Whartoa 


SEND    FOR     52 -PAGE     ILLUSTRATED    HOLIDAY   CATALOGUE 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S  SONS,  J53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HeHtlon  th§  Reoieio  of  fi»of§i0a  In  wrtttng  to  aduortlton 

1  a 


By  Molly  Elliott  Seaiwell 

FraLncezkoL^ 

r\  ig  A   ROMANCE    OF    YOUTH. 

0 


SPLENDOR   e.nd  TRAGEDY 


uf  ■■  The  Sprighlly  Kor 


I  The  Most   Bea^utiful  off   the   Autumiv   Novels   | 


Illustrated    by    H&rrisorv    FisKer 

Bouad  in  green  and  while  and  gold.      Price,  $l.50i  poslpaid. 


Ubao   ^ettr  American   ^o-Vetj   of  Human   Interejt 


The  LoDm  of 
Life 

By  Ch&rles  Frederic  Goss 

Anhor  of  "The  RcJcmption  of  i'avid  Corson.' 
'•Mr.  Goss'  splendid  powers  have  been  demon- 
strated atresh.      This   book  alone  is  strong  enough, 
big   enough,  important  enough,  enough  auggescive 
and  informing,  to  make  a  reputation  for  anv  one, 

"  He   has    already-   a   large  audience   created  bv 
his    earlier   buuk.     'The    Redemption    of    David 
Corson,'     The  new  buok  will  at  once  find  favor- 
able and  eager  readers." — Tbc-  Living  Church. 
Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 


TKe  Long 
Straight  Road 

By  George  Horton 

Author  of  "  l.ike  Another  Helen." 

"  Not  a  long  way  after  Balzac,  with  all  that 
Frenchman's  capacity  for  '  catching  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise.'  It  may  be  said  in  all  truthful- 
ness ihat  we  have  now  an  American  '  Comedie 
Humaine,'  root,  branch,  and  slalk  thorough! y  Amer- 
ican, and  as  thoroughly  tvpical  of  a  certain  phase  of 
our  life  and  living  as  are  Balzac's  delineations  of 
French  life  and  manners." — Los  AngeUi  Exprea. 
lllustratcil.     Price,  $1.50.  postpaid. 


Uhere  /j    one  Great  ^ooK.  fof  Children  ihis  year 


This  charmin};  Idea  of  a  life  of  Santa  Claus  will  make  an  instant  appeal  lo  every  child,  and  the  ; 
fully  told  that  the  book  \%  sure  to  become  a  children's  classic.      With    manv  full-page  pictures  in  colors  bv  Mai 
"i)Wl-KsCl.Ai!H.  -md  a  gayly  illuminated  cover.      Cloth  b-^uud.      Price,  $I.o6,  lul.      If  niaiitd,  .idd  lie.  for]' 


:   SOIVEJV- MERRILL    CO.     PubWsKers,  \i\d\M\a.^Us,   U,  S.  A. 
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The  Tendency  of  To-Day 

is  toward   securing  the  best  results  in  every  line  by  massing  capital  and 
controlling  with  it  all  available  resources  of  talent  and  labor. 
This  is  eminently  true  of 

THE  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Now  in  course  of  publication  in  17  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  of  15,000  pages. 

ENTIRELY  NEW— NOT  A  REVISION 

The  only  new  Encyclopaedia  issued  in  English  during  the  lasc  ten  years. 

EDITORS 
DANIEL  COIT   OILMAN,  LLD.,  rrcl^'egreS^ntutm"".!:'''"'  ""'""'''^  <'876.i90.).  IVcsidct 
HARRY  THURSTON   PECK,   Ph.D.,  LH.D.,  Professor  in  Columt     University. 

FRANK   MOORE   COLBY,    M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Economics  in  New  VorK  Jniversity. 

Assisted  by  over  aoo  eminent  authorities 

Every  page  gives  evidence  of  thoughtful  care  and  the  highest  skill  in  selecting  such  salient 
and  significant  features  of  the  learning  of  the  past  as  explain  and  illuminate 

The  most  recent  events*  the  latest  phases 
of  progress.     All  branches  of  knowledge. 

Science,    Sociology,   History,  Literature,   Business    Affairs,    Invention,  Commerce,  Art, 
arc  all  fully  treated  by  modern  specialists,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  their  study. 

About  65,000  titles  are  included,  dealing  with  over   100,000  subjects,   more  than 
30,000  of  which  are  not  found  in    any  other  general  reference    encyclopaedia    in 
the  English  language.  ^k^ 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  /j^    ^ 

Never  before  has  it  been  attempted  to  illustrate  a  work  of  this  character  ^ ^^  J>odd, 
so  copiously  and  so  artisticaMy.  The  plates  and  maps  alone,  if  printed  ^ ^X  ^^-^^*  ^ 
separately,  would   make  a   book  larger   than   Webster's  International      ^"^  ^       ^^*'  ^'  ^' ' 

Dictionary.  ^:^^        Please  send  without 

SEND   FOR    SAMPLE    PAGES    FREE     yC'%ger"f  .IV"' ''^ """"'''' 

Showing  type,  methods  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  speci-      ^^^^x      NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
men  plates  of  maps,  colored  and  plain,  illustrations,  names      ^^X  ENCYCLOPiCWA 

of  contributors,   and  describing  our  ^^S^^ontaining   descriptions,  sample  pages, 

Special   Discount  to   Review  of  Reviews  Readers     /^Y::^:tZ^;:t^:^^i::^Z 

Subscribing  Now  X-V/^^  r«„^„., „adcr. 

With  Our  Little-at-a-Time  Pavment    Plan.      ^^ 

X^^  NAME 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  /^>  --  o-ce 

372  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York      ^     x  state 
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THE  NEWEST  BOOKS  OF 


iscellaneous    New     Books 


The  Works  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Library  Edition.  In  II  volumes.  Each  volume 
with  photogravure  frontispiece.  Printed  on  Mit- 
tineague  paper  and  handsomely  bound.  Per  vol., 
$2.00  ;  per  set,  $22.00. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of 
James  Martineau 

By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Hon.  Litt.  D. 
And  a  Survey  of  his  Philosophical  Work,  by  C.  B. 
Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc.   2  vols.,  illustrated,  net  $8.00. 


Famous  Paintings 

Described  by  Great  Writers.  Ed- 
ited by  Esther  Singleton. 
Illustrated,  net%\.bo. 

A  volume  that  will  be  indispensable 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  study  more  in- 
timately the  masterpieces  of  art. 

Homes  and  Their 
Decoration 

By  LiLLiE  Hamilton  French. 
Fully  illustrated,  net%'^.^o. 

In  this  book  both  houses  and  apart- 
ments are  considered,  and  plans  sug- 
gested for  their  treatment,  as  a  vhole 
and  in  detail. 

Margarita 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 
Illustrated,  net%\,2^. 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  •*  Dames 
and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days." 


Wanted:  A  Chaperon 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author 
of  *•  Janice  Meredith,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Christy, 
$2.00. 

The  last  story  by  Paul  Leicestrr 
Ford.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, printed  and  bound,  and  should 
prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  book. 

Under  the  Trees 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  author 

of  "My  Study  Fire."  etc.     11- 

lustrations  in  photogravure   by 

Hinton,  net  $2.00. 

A  most  beautiful  holiday  edition  of 
this  widely  read  book. 

A  Christmas  Greeting 

Bv   Marie    Corelli,   author    of 

"The    Master  Christian,"  etc. 

Net%\.^o. 

A  revival  of  the  old-time  Christmas 
"  Annual,"  so  popular  some  years  ago. 


Elsie's  Winter  Trip 

By  Martha  Finlev.    Xet  85  cts. 

A  new  "  Elsie  "  book  is  always  wel- 
come. The  sales  of  this  popular  series 
were  never  so  great  as  at  present. 

A  Sherburne  Quest 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author 
of  "Sherburne  House,"  etc. 
Net  $1.20. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  popular 
Sherburne  series. 

A  Little  Girl 
in  Old  Detroit 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.     AV/ 
$1.20. 

A  companion  volume  to  *'  A  Little 
Girl  in  Old  New  York,"  "  A  Little  Girl 
in  Old  Boston,"  etc. 


The  Homely  Virtues 

By  Ian  Maclaren.     AV/$i.oo. 

A  series  of  practical  articles  on  such  topics  as  '*  Kindness," 
♦•Thrift,"  "Courtesy,"  '•  Gratitude,"  etc. 

A  History  of  Scotland 

By  Andrew  Lang.      (Complete  in   3  vols.)     Vol- 
ume II.  now  ready.     Special  net  %'^.^o. 

An  extremely  attractive  and  well-informed  history  of 
Scotland. 

The  Autobiography  of  a 
''  Newspaper  Girl " 

By  Elizabeth  L.  Banks.     Net%\.2o. 

Among  the  many  women  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  Miss 
Bank's  experiences  have  been  unique  and  decidedly  varied  and 
interesting. 


A  History  of  Criticism 

By  George   Saintsbury.      (Complete   in   3   vois.) 

Volume  II.  now  ready.     Special  net  %'^.^o. 

Devoted  to  '*  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe  from 
the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day.*^" 

Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Compiled  by  James  L.  Ford  and  Mary  K.  Ford. 
Net%i.iyo. 

A  poetical  year-book  on  a  new  and  attractive  plan. 

American  Merchant 
Ships  and  Sailors 

By  Willis  J.  Abbot.     Illustrated,  net%2.oo. 

An  authoritative  history  of  the  merchant  marine  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

oteworthy    NewNovels 


A  Song  of  a  Single  Note 

By   Amki.ia    E.    n.xKR,    author  of    *' The   Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon,"  etc.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  charm inK  love-story  of  early  New  York,  possessing  all  of 
the  {)oints  that  have  made  Mrs.  Harr'h  books  so  popular.    ^ 


The  Lady  of  the  Barge 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  author  of  "  Many  V.'ar^K>es,"  etc. 
Illustrated,  $1.50. 

"Twelve  stories  by  one  of  the  dcverrst  entertainers  amonj;: 
present-day  writers.  They  are  a  rii.h  simrce  dI  dtli^ht  i"  tht 
reader.  "—/?oc'*«/^r  Deinoi.rat. 


No  Other  Way 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  author 
of  **  The  Orange  Girl,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated.    $1.50. 

"Sir  Waller  could  not  have  closed  his 
•  areer  more  worthily  than  with  this 
liDvel."     Xi'zv  York  at  ail  and  Express. 

The  Blood-Tax 

By  Dorothea  Gerard.     $1.50. 

A  military  romance,  the  scene  of 
which  IS  laid  m  Germany,  showing  clearly 
und  dramatically  phases  of  life  in  that 
country. 

Tom  Tad 

By  William    Henry  Vknable, 

LL.l).     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

"  A  mighty  good  story,  full  of  rollick- 
ing wit  and  K^iety." 

-  EvaMS7'iiif  Courifr. 

The  House  of 
the  Com  brays 

By  (i.  Le  Notre.     Trans'ated  by 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gilder.     $1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  Royalist  intrigues  of  the 
Chouans  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
renturv. 


^^ 


Temporal  Power" 


By    Marie    Corklli,   author   of 
"The    Master  Christian,"  etc. 

$1.50. 

**More  clearly  than  ever  before  has 
Marie  Corelli  proven  her  ability  as  an 
author.  She  has  never  done  better  than 
this."  — ('«rr^«/  Literaturr. 

Paul  Kelver 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of 

"Three   Men  in  a  Boat,"  etc. 

$1.50. 

**One  of  the  finest,  novels  that  we 
have  read  in  rcrccnt  years." 

Haiti  more  Sum. 

Moth  and  Rust 

By  Mary  Cholmondei  ey,  author 

of  "  Red  Bottage."  etc.     $1.50. 

The  lirst  book  from  Mrs.  Cholmonde- 
Icy's  pen  since  the  publication  of  her  suc- 
cessful story  **  Red  Pottage." 


Fuel  of  Fire 

By  Kl.LEN    Tlf(»RNEV(  K(»KI     Ko\\  - 

LER,    author    oi     "  ton<criiing 

Isabel     Carnaby,"    etc.       liiiis- 

trated,  $1.50. 

"There  is  some  vtry  tlrvcr  writing 
in  the  book,  t-pigrammatic  in  piaies  and 
everywhere  clever.  It  is  a  book  to  br  en- 
joyed throughout."- -//VijA///^/*.'//  Star. 

The  Conquest 
of  Charlotte 

By  David  S.  Meldrtm.     Si  50. 

"The  story  is  in  every  way  a  fom-liil 
one  and  the  management  and  delineation 
of  the  characters  is  very  artistic.  The 
characters  are.  moreover,  most  entertain- 
ing. " — liuffato  Commercial. 

The  Founding 
of  Fortunes 

By  Jane  Barlow,  author  of  **  Irish 

Idylls."  etc.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  life  on  the  wrst  coast  of 
Ireland,  sketched  in  Mis<(  l>arlow'<i  mo«*t 
delightful  manner. 


ew    Books   of   Permanent   Value 


The  Founder  of  Mormonism 

By    IVof.    I.    W<)oi)hriiu;e    Riley,    Ph.D.    (Yale). 

-\V/$I.20. 

a  jx^ychologiral  study  of  Josrph  Smith,  Jr. 

A  History  of  the   19th  Century 

\  ear  by  Year.      By  IOdwin   Kmerson,  Jr.      3  vols., 
illustrated,  w/7  $3.60. 

/\  ronvenicnt  summary  of  the  prinrip,il  evf-nts  of  the  "won- 

ilrrtul  tfiitury." 

The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City 

I'v  Lillian  \V.  Bf. ^I^.      Illustrated,  //<-/$i.5o. 

A  bi»ok  •sliowinv:  the  advance  in  s«K:ial  life  am«)ng  the  work- 
:nv;  proplr  of  New  York. 


A  Short  History  of  Music 

By  Alfredo  Untersieiner.     Translated  by  S.  C 

Yery.      ..Vr7$1.20. 

.V  popularly  written  history  that  has  long  been  needed. 

The  American  Idea 

As  Kxpounded  by  American  Statesmen.  Compiled 
by  JosEl'H  B.  (ilLDKR.  With  a  long  introduction 
by  Andrew  Carnecif-     AV/  $1.20. 

The  Weather 

And  Practical  Methods  of  Forecasting.      By  "  I'arm- 
er"  IM'NN.      Illustrated,  Wc*/ $2.00. 
A  popular  b^vik  by  an  authority  on  the  subject. 


Publishers,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SCRIBNER'S 

FOR 


$3.00 
Per  Year 


A    TATtTlAL   A/f/fOV/fCEME/fT 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 

A  series  of  articles  of  commanding  interest  and  im]X)rtance 

meiiLs    of    the    United   States   Government. 

They  are  not  mere  descriptions  of  the  routine 

of  the  departmenLs,  but  treat  with  authority 

their  many    new  and   varied  developments, 

res|ionsibilities  and  duties. 

The  sclieme  will  include  among  olheis  the 

following: 

THE  EXeCUTIVB  OPPICE,  by  Jane*  Pari  RtaodM. 
THE  TREA5LRY.  by  Fnnk  A.  Vanlcrllp. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  by  Henry  Ctkbal  Lodge. 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  by 

Prol.  S.  P.  LuiiKlcy, 
THE  SUPREME  COURT,  by  Juattcc  David  J.  Brewer. 
THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  by  C«pt.  A.  T.  Mahu. 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  in  two  arlldH,  by  Qcn.  W. 

H.  Carter  and  Judie  C.  E.  MaRoon. 
CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  TKBeAST.byOav.Wllllui 


Letters  of  a 

French  Ambassadress 

at  the  English  Court 

Madame  Waddington,  French  Am 
to  England  in  the  eighties,  contributes  a  series 
of  remarkable  personal  letters  to  her  family, 
written  in  the  brightest  and  most  vivid  En- 
glish. Nothing  could  surpass  the  liveliness 
of  her  descriptions  of  the  court  ceremonies  and 
the  picturesque  figures  of  the  various  fiinc' 
tions.     They  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

General  Gordorfs 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War 

General  Gordon,  of  the  Confederate  army, 
is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  his  reminiscences  are 
the  most  interesting  contribution  remaining  to 
the  story  of  the  great  struggle.  The  articles 
are  full  of  the  spirit  and  vividness  which  have 
raade  his  lectures  famous.     Fully  illustrated. 


The 
Contents  of  Scribner's 


■■  There     i 
Scriixer;  wl 


e  does  not  find 
ines  of  the  day. 
a  progressive 


li  Cor 


ial  TribuM. 

"The  feature  of  Scribn/r's  which 
distinguiahea  it  from  ihe  other 
American  periodicals  is  the  alleo- 
lion  bestowed  upon  practical  top- 
ics which  touch  directly  upon  the 


— Sob  Fraitciieo  Chronicle. 

'>  We  believe  it  is  more  equal  in 
the  quality  of  its  ficlian  than  any 
other  American  periodical." 

— Indianapolii  Nems. 

'•StriiHfi>i  is  the  most  uni- 
formly readable  of  the  high-class 

—Ni-m  Orliani  Picayune. 

"With     each     year     Seribtter's 

grows  better  and  at  the  same  time 
takeson  a  stronger  individuality." 
— Brooklyn  Eaglt. 

"  Scribner's  is  pule  gold  within. 
The  promise  for  next  year  Insures 
the    wealth    of    a    great    library 

roents." —  The  Univtrsalitt  Leadir. 

"Well   in  Ihe   forefront  of  the 
most  popular   of   our   magazines 
stands  Scribner's  at  all  times." 
— Btstsn  Courier. 
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MAGAZINE 


«90? 


25  Cents 
a  Copy 


FO'R  J^EXT  yEA'R 


Mrs,  Wharton's  Novelette 


Illustrations  in 
Scribner's 


-Nfii/ 


•■Siribntr's  is  an  art 
of  ihe   hiKhesi   excellci 
color  plates  and  other  illi 
are  revelations  of  the  high  state 
of  petfeclion  lo  which  leiler-press 
printini;  has  latterly  atlained." 
—Si.  John's  Nfms  and  AJ'v-falf. 

"The  ci.lor  work  is  by  far  the 
most  beautifully  done  and  the 
ma«t  technically  perfect  that  has 
ever  been  produced.  This  issue 
(August)  will  remain  the  standard 
of  all  color  work  for  some  time." 
— From  Ihi  tdilor  of  a  photngraphic 
ptibliialion. 


"Alio 


lend    I 


appearance  of  the  August  is«u< 
jfour  magazine.  In  my  opinio: 
IS  (he  acme  uf  Iwenlielh-cenli 
magazine  making." — Fremtki 
editor  of  anothtr  magatini. 

The 


color 


-This 
head  of  i1 

high-graiJ 


the 


I   1   ha\ 


of  Ihe  beautiful  n] 


stands  at  the 
excellence  and 
ire.  Its  illus- 
ind  the 


y  always 


I  will  be  published  in  Scriftifr's  duinng  the  year — a 
novelette  about  the  length  of  her  story  "  'Hie 
Touchstone."  It  is  entitled  "Sanctuary," 
and  is  most  effective  and  unusual  in  idea,  aivd 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  that  make  all 
that  she  writes  in  the  highest  degree  interesting'. 

John  Fox's  New  Novel 

The  first  serial  of  the  year-  is  Mr.  John  F<)\, 
Jr.'s,  novel.  "The  I.iltle  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come."  a  story  that  begins  in  the 
Tennes-see  Mountains  and  has  its  course  l)e- 
fore,  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
Mr.  Fox's  longest  and  best  story.  Each  in- 
stalment will  lie  illustrated. 

Short  Fiction 

Richard  Harding  DaH-i.  Mrs.  Wharton,  Miss 
Daskam,  J.  B.  Connolly,  Mrs.  Andrews,  Gny 
Wetmore  Carryl,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith, 
Nelson  Lloyd,  A,  T.  Qui ller- Couch,  and  many 
otiier  well-known  writers  will  be  represented  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine  by  stories  short  and 
long,  and  illustrated  by  artists  whose  names 
and  liest  work  have  come  to  be  identified  with 
Sfri/iner'i. 

Art  Work  for  1903 

The  roininp  year  will  surpass  all  preceding 
ones  in  the  interest  and  distinction  of  the  art 
material,  which  will  include  the  work  of  new 
artists  of  talent  as  well  as  that  of  well-known 
favorite  illustratore.  Among  those  who  will 
contribute  illustrations  are  Howard  Pyle,  Max- 
field  Parrish,  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  A.  B. 
Frost,  H.  C.  Christy,  F.  C.  Yohn,  Henry 
Hutt,  E.  C.  I'eixotto,  Henry  McCarler, 
Edward  Penfield,  Jules  Giierin,  Henry  Ren ter- 
dahl,  W.  Slackens,  Jes.sie_  Willcox  Smith, 
Violet  Oakley  and  others. 
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Revell's  New  Fic5lion 


By  Author  of  "  BUckliock."  ■■  The  Sky  Pilot ."  elc.  Fmi 

Glengarry  School  Days  ^-'"'"'•' 

By  liAi.fK  Connor.    Illiialrated.     12nio,  nioth.  S1.25.  S'°-<-'^- 

e  new  story  filliiiKly  rtiippliMufiils  '■  The  Man  from  Glent-iin-y  "  (iinw  140th  1000). 
iturial  \i  miiciiiilfful  in  its  I'liiii-nars  (iint  niiporriiniticM.     Raljih  Connor  is  a  man  to 
ud  an  (iiLP  of  the  iiiont  virile,  faithful  and  whol^HOiiie  writprs"  of  to-day."— /'n/.;i.-  /.crff/fT. 
?ii  are  sturdy  panlH  of  the  forest,  nhoBo  iwwir  brratlies  from  evpry  word." — JVituae, 
"  His  Held  ia  nnijiiiMtionably  hia  own."— tferoW,  Hmton. 


o4  True  Story  of  Indian  Life 

Two  ^Vildemess 
Voyagers 

By  Fkaski.in  Wklles  Calkins.  Cloth,  Jl.TiO. 
The  Author  of  "Tht  Mississippi  Bubble"  saya ; 
"  Mr.  CftikiiiH  has  done  aomethiiig  new.  He 
(fivPH  iiH  Indians,  but  tliey  are  not  ineri-ly  buck- 
Bkiiined  niHiilkina.  He  ({iveH  ua  the  West,  but 
without  [losp  — a  wliitp  alory  doni'  in  reii." 


cA  CoStge  Girl's  Story 

Janet  Ward    ^jSkI'SST.. 

liy  Makoaret  E.  .Sangstkk.     Clolh,  ^I.TjO. 

^iary  E.  Wilkins  miyf :  "A  really  inerito- 
riouH  book  for  girls  ia.HtUL'i'MitiaAlcoItlaiddown 
her  poD,  BO  unusual ;  but  here  ia  ono  which 
meelBwpl!  the  need.  .  .  .  Aiialisorbingstory;  it 
ia  full  of  iritprHst  for  the  general  public  aa  well." 


ai  Vivid  Mormon  Story  of  the  Ocaipslion  of  the  Great  Salt  Lske  Basin 

By  Order  of  the  Prophet 

By  Alfrbu  H.  Henrv.     12mo,  ploth,  illuatrated,  11.50. 
itaa  with  fonvictioti  aoil  with  a  commendable  reserve  powpr.     There  ia  nothing  lurid  or 
1  or  overdrawn  about  his  piplure—it  ia  aimply  tragic,  pitiful,   heart-rending — a  page 

torn  from  the  alory  of  a  ruined  life.     None  of  the  previous  attemplH  is  worthy  of  being  plact^  in 

the  same  cUi<"i  with  thia  really  strong  slory."  — C-uniHcrciii/  Jilfrliatr. 


By  cAutbor  of  "  Fishin'  Jimmy  " 

Aunt  Abby's  Neighbors 

By  AsNiK   TRtfMBULi.   Slobbiis.     Fully  iUua- 
Iraled.      i:!iuo,  cloth,  $1,011. 


have  to  i{et  another  eo]iy." 


By  cAuihor  of  "A  Lily  of  France" 

The  Little  Green  God 

A  Satire  on  American  Hinduism.  By  Caroline 
Atwatbb  Mason.     16mo,  cloth,  75  ceula. 
"Haa  only  one  fault— it  isn't  Ion i; enough. — 

Would  that  other  story-tellers  could   write  so 

fiungeotlyor  engrossiugly  as  to  tnakp  readers 
ong  for  more.  She  handles  her  material  with 
rare  skill. "-/('wr"<i  (.Vote. 


Where  Coal  is  King  rirXH  KDITION  fhe  Coal-SHiner's  Story 

Those  BlacK  Diamond  Men 

A  Taleof  the  Anthrax  "Villey.      Rv  William  Y.  OiauoNa.      ISmo.  doth,  illustrated,  J1.50. 

,!»(■<,!.  Kiis  snys:  "it  inlereated  me  greatly.    .    .    .    More  power  to  his  elbow." 

"It  LH  a  series  of  dramatic  liumnn   ncenes,  sometimes  with  thrilling  incidenta,  sometimes  of 

tragic  inlpnuity.  aometimea  touched  with  humor.    It  ia  written  from  plain,  heartfelt  interest  in  the 

'  black  diamond '  men,  and  the  brisk  action  of  the  atory  holds  the  attention  firmly,"—  The  Outlook. 


tA  Tale  of  Two  Continents 

A  Chinese  QuaKer 

By  N'r.LLiE  BLBssiNO-E\-aTER.  Clolh.  $1.50. 

'■■  In  thi»  ■  iiiifictitious  '  novel  Mrn.  Kyati-r  has 
erobodifd  oriental  pictureaiiueiie»«  willi  oeei- 
dental  jirogressiveness,  and  the  romantic 
elenieiit  ia  charmingly  interwoven." 

Sun  Fraiicisou  t^xaiiiiiier. 


<A  Story  of  Tower  and  'Purpose 

Fool's  Gold    ^f^t^ 

A  Ni'vel  by  Annie  Raymoni)  Sttllhan.  J1.50. 
'•A  vtTilalilcliterary  inn.  .  .  .  A  plot  that  is 
out  of  tin-  ordinary.  .  .  .  DisplayM  unuaual  siiill. 
...  A  wholeaome  Htimulaut  after  \he  ' 
eripB  for  reeognitioii  frotu  so  muc 
-liuatoH  Transcript, 


LEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  Publisher 


wrttlKf  t»  atnrtlnrt 
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Revell's  Gift  Books 


By  "PROFESSOR  GEORGE  ALBERT  COE,  Ph.D. 

The  Reli^^ion  of  a  Mature  Mind 

*  StudipRiii  MoJpriL  Prc.blema  bj  Ihn  Aullior  of  "Thp  Spiritual  Life."    ISmo,  (tilt  top,  *1.33  » 
A  brilliant,  reRilalile,  tli ought- provoking  disoUEsion  of  aoiao  practitral  religious  urobl^'iiia  i 
modern  spirit.    Thn  csseniiul  truths  of  evangelinal  rtligion  in  the  eonceplious  of  lo-day. 
Cop  nieeli  nil  questions  (airly,  aearfhingly,  and  with  praptical  purport. 

"Themostiriipartantoontribution  to  religious  thought  tor  tliocuiri'iit  ypar."— t'/ii™;;.)  i'liri 


ide. 


This  is  for  You 

Lovn  PoemB  of  the  Snncr  Sort.     Seleotpd  by 
Wii-LiAM  S.  LoitD.     Dpporatpd  covpr,  dpcklp 
eilgpK,  tfilt  top,  #1.00  lilt. 
All  fci'Hiinite  gift  book  for  evpry  one.     Thp 

verBC  selpi'lpd  ia  of  the  Bweetest  aeiitinierit  and 

higheat  literary  vulue.   Ah  (Complete  a  gift  us 

it  ix  possible  to  devise. 


The  Evolution  of 
a  Girl's  Ideal 

A  Little  Record  of  the  Hippuinii;  of  thp  Affep- 
tioiia   to   till-   Time  of  Love's  Coiuing.     Uy 
Clara  E.  Laijohlis.     50  cpnls  m-l. 
Margaret  ?,,  Sangsler  shvb:   "A  fuspiuating 
study.  ,   ,  .  A  sort  of  revelation  anti  interpre- 
tation, frank,  ingenioua  and  original." 


By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW.  D.D.,Lift.D. 

Incentives  for  I^ife:  Personal  and  Public 


By  Author  of  "  Deborah  "  "  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,"  ete. 
Discusses  the  determining  factors  in  a  lif«  of  purpose.      Pro(^re 


>,  gilt  lop,  $1.25  net. 
_  !.   pomprehensivc   and 

.  Practical  because  of  its  concretpnenn ;  philosophical  because  it  deals  with  baaal  truths. 
The  abundance  of  meUiphoraJidillustratioa  gives  il  vivacity,  forbids  dullness,  and  renders  it  stim- 
ulating and  suggestive. 


Rollicking  Rhymes 
for  Youngsters 


I..  .T.  DridgiitHii,  whose  unique  illustrations 
in  "UuPEs"  last  ypar  nmde  him  famouH,  has 
united  with  Amos  K.  Wt-U*  U>  produce  this 
ideal  child^a  book.    Mr.  Wells  is  already  well 


The  Gift  of  the 
Magic  Staff 

The  Slory  of  Paul's  Journey  in  Two  Wonder- 

li.ndh.     My   Fannie  K.  Ostrander,  Author 

of  "Bttby   Goose."     Illustrated,  $1.00  n.'f. 

An  ideal  blending  of  the  healthftilly  fanciful 

fairy  ulemeut  with  the  healthful  teaching  of 

elementary  moralH.   In  a  most  entertaining  way 

MiHs  Ostrander  takes  the  child  through  many 

delightful  Blper" 


'  5o6.  Son  of  Battle/  no  better  statfy  of  dog  nature.  "-Outlook 

My  Do^s  in  the  North  I^and 


Bv  EdBRTON  R.   Vll 


Illustrated  and  decorated.  12mo.  cloth,  $i."5  iii 
haraeieriKP  it  as  the  bp«t  book  about  dogs  that  w 
y  for  IhiH  judgment.  We  moKt  enthnsiantically  c< 
•light  them  beyond  n  '  ■■     •■  —      . . 


By  Author  of  "Arjiminia  And  ArabeliA" 

The  Queen  of 

Little  Barrxmore  Street 


liy  I 


kSmit 


■■  Leiivi's  uii  inoxplieably  pleaaaiit  imprpssiou. 
Thrre  i!<  a  note  of  joyousuess,  rare  in  modern 
books,  ihiit  is  kept  up  eonsislpntly  throughout, 
and  a  ytf\ty  pipfurr>  of  a  iierfeclly  happy  little 
girl  that  gives  the  book  distinct ioii."—  Tim  Sun. 


An  idealised  Study  of  the  Hunt*n  Body 

TheStory  of  a 
Living  Temple 

By  F.  M.  luul  M.  H.  KossiTER.   *l.ftO  hfI. 

"One  of  llie  few  works  thai  pan  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people  with  propriety  and 
positive  benpHt."'  — ;*r(™i(  fVrr  IWn,'. 

■■  It  M  a  success  both  as  a  [-ipce  of  literature 
and  as  a  scientific  work." — Clirisliaii  Adcui:iite. 


'LEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY.  Publbher. 
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PUBLICATIONS     OF 
Q.   P.   PUTNAM'S   SONS 


SONNETS  FROM  THE 
PORTUGUESE 

By  E.  B.  Browning.  With  50  illustrations  and 
decorations  in  color  by  Margaret  Armstrong.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $2.00  ;  one-half  vellum,  $2.50  ;  red  leather. 
$3.00;  full  velium,  $3.50;  gold-stamped  satin, 
$4.00.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  holiday  books 
ever  printed. 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

From  Ocean  to  Source.  By  Edgar  Mayhew 
Bacon,  author  of  **  Chronicles  of  Tarrytown,'*  etc. 
8vo.  100  illustrations,  including  a  sectional  map 
of  the  River.     Net,  $4.50.     (By  mail,  $4.80.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER 

Being  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  ex- 
plorations from  1540  to  the  present  day,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  two  voyages  of  Powell 
through  the  Great  Canyon.  By  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh.  author  of  **  North  America  of  Yes- 
terday," etc.  8vo.  Fully  illustrated.  Net,  $3.50. 
(By  mail,  $3.80.) 

FAMOUS  HOMES 

Library  Edition.  Two  vols.  Royal  8vo,  in  a 
box,  net,  $7.50.  Vol.  I. — Famous  Homes  of  Great 
Britain  and  their  stories.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan, 
describing,  among  other  castles,  Lyme,  Battle  Ab- 
bey, Blenheim,  Cawdor  Castle,  Holland  House, 
Charlecote,  Chats  worth,  Bel  voir,  Warwick.  Vol. 
II. — More  Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
others  described  are  Cotehele,  Knole,  Blickling, 
Mt.  Edgcumbe,  Wilton,  Naworth,  Inverary. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

And  his  Age.  By  Joseph  McCabe,  author  of 
•*  Peter  Abelard,"  etc.  8vo.  ^  vellum,  with  por- 
trait. Net,  $200.  (By  mail,  $2.20.)  A  vigorous 
and  attractive  study  of  the  man,  Augustine,  and  of 
his  time. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE 

By  Myrtle  Reed,  author  of  "The  Spinster 
Book,*'  **  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician,"  etc.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.50;  red  leather,  net,  $2.00;  gray 
ooze  leather,  net.  $2. 50 ;  lavender  silk,  net,  $3. 50. 
(Postage,  IOC.)  A  love  story  of  New  England 
which  is  characterized  by  humor,  delicacy,  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS 

Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist.  By  Elisabeth 
Luther  Cary,  author  of  **  The  Rosettis,"  **  Ten- 
nyson," etc.  8vo.  Nearly  40  illustrations,  includ- 
ing one  in  color,  and  13  photogravure  plates.  Net, 
$3.50.     (By  mail,  $3.75) 

FAMOUS  FAMILIES  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  families 
which  in  successive  generations  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  development  of  the  nation.  By  Mar- 
GHERiTA  Arlina  Hamm.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  200 
illustrations.  }4  vellum,  net,  $15.00;  full  mo- 
rocco, net,  $25.00  ;  full  crushed  levant,  net,  $45.00. 

ITALIAN  LIFE 

In  Town  and  Country.  By  LuiGi  Villari. 
Number  7  in  Our  European  Neighbors  series. 
i2mo.     Illustrated.    Net,  $1.20.    (By  mail,  $1.30.) 

A  delightful  book  in  a  delightful  series.  **  Full 
of  information,  comprehensive,  and  accurate." 

— Syracuse  Herald. 

THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY 

By  William  Barry.  Number  64  in  the  Stor>' 
of  the  Nations  series.  i2mo.  Fully  illustrated. 
Net,  $1.35 ;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  net,  $1.60. 
(Postage,  15c.)  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Hierarchy, 
the  characters  and  careers  of  Pontiffs,  and  the  re- 
sults of  Papal  influence  on  history  during  the  period 
590  to  1303,  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Barry's  volume. 

TWENTY-SIX  HISTORIC  SHIPS 

The  story  of  certain  famous  vessels  of  war  and 
their  successors  in  the  navies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States  from  1775  to  1902.  By 
Frederick  Stanhope  Hill,  lateU.  S.  N.,  author 
of  **  Twenty  Years  at  Sea,"  etc.  Introduction  by 
Rear-Admiral  Belknap.     8vo.     Fully  illustrated. 

THE  YOUTH  OF 
LA  GRANDE  MADEMOISELLE 

By  Arv&de  Barine.  Authorized  English  ver- 
sion by  L.  G.  Meyer.  8vo,  with  about  25  illus- 
trations from  contemporaneous  sources.  Net,  $3.00. 
(By  mail,  $3.25.)  All  French  history  is  interesting; 
but  there  are  few  pages  so  fascinating  as  the  kalei- 
doscopic career  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  Her 
memoirs  give  unique  and  valuable  pictures  of  life 
at  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde. 
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-ehe  Critic 

is  an  ably  edited  and  splendidly  illus- 
trated magazine  devoted  to  literature  and 
art,  and  to  the  deeds  and  views  of  writers 
and  artists.  1 1  is  probably  the  best  guide 
to  the  book  buyer  or  reader,  as  its  staflF 
of  reviewers  is  most  eminent,  each  being 
a  specialist. 

K6e  Critic 

represents  in  its  general  papers  the  main 
events  and  tendencies  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters,  as  viewed  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  all  civilized  lands. 
Its  treatment  of  art  gives  just  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  educated  persons, — 
never  over-technical,  but  always  stimu- 
lating, and  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
best  traditions. 

rshe  Critic 

in  the  justly  famed  "  Lounger  "  estab- 
lished a  department  which  has  been 
copied,  perhaps,  more  frequently  than 
any  other  feature  of  a  magazine.  Its 
paragraphs  contain  the  interesting  news 
items,  the  side  lights,  the  small  news 
of  bookdom,  together  with  free-lance 
comment,  quip,  and  criticism.  The 
Critic  is  a  necessity  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  be  informed  as  to  the  best  in 
modern  letters  and  art. 


I  Year.  (R.».  price.  (..»)    /^  ^^ 

Public  Opinion  \^    W   QQ 
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12  Exquisite  Volumes  DoWfl 

4,000  Pages  / 
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MODERN  ELOQUENCE 

A  Library  of  the  Best  A/ter-Dinner  Speeches^  Classic  and 
Popular  Lectures^  Famous  Addresses,  Reminiscence^ 


THOMAS  B.  REED.  Edltor-l 


■jV/rODERN  ELOQUENCE  enters 
^^  the  literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  the  most  unique  and  attractive 
set  of  books  published  for  a  quarter- 
century.  It  is  a  new 
view  of  the  times, 
public  men.  and 
questions,  through 
the  utterances  of  the 
representative  men 
of  brain  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  fifty 
years  —  a     Library 


containing  the  brilliant  deliverances,  often 
on  occasions  of  international  interest,  of 
the  foremost  men  of  modern  times— their 
public  Addresses.  Lectures,  After-Dinner 
Speeches,  and  bon  mots,  presented  in  ar- 
tistic and  durable  form. 

Herein  vital  questions,  historical  per- 
sonages and  events,  literatures,  religions, 
financial  problems,  political  theories,  state- 
craft, discoveries,  and  inventions,  individual 
rights,  and  class  and  social  relations  are 
ably  and  eloquently  discussed.  Leaders 
of   thought   and   creators   of   great   enter- 
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prises,  men  of  gigantic  affairs,  and  men  whose  victories  of  peace  are 
no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war,  men  skilled  in  statecraft  and 
great  in  invention,  have  discussed  the  themes  that  have  filled  their 
souls;  each  subject  being  presented  with  the  concentration  of  train- 
ing and  experience,  with  the  vigor  of  intellectual  masterfulness,  and 
with  the  charm  and  fascination  of  wit  and  genius.  To  enumerate 
the  contributors  would  be  to  name  the  foremost  modern  Statesmen, 
Divines,  Jurists,  Orators,  Diplomats,  Writers,  and  leaders  in  many 
wallas  of  life. 

MM  MR.  REED'S  TEN-YOLDME  LIBRARY  CONTAINS 


4  Fifty  Qmt  Cluilcal   and  Pwular  L«e(-    Enlicingly    nilcTl*mini. 
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ion  to  EnEliih  litnaturi 


c^li'mnlilE  lallirio  the  lovH  o(  Wulilul   and    o. 

3Abaut300FaoK>iiiAlter-DlnDerSincll.  hi 
M,  fon-tilulir.a  Ihc  first  coU«iion  ol  PoaT-  « 
PHtNDJALarfllorj'cid  published.     Thcr    Ih 

For  an  hour — for  a  tchote  evening  in  Ike  easy  chair  at  home 
—for  Ihe  study  of  style  and  diction  that  haw  electrified  brilliant 
assembtifs.  for  Ihe  man  ambitious  to  become  a  sucress/ul  o- 
popiilar  public  speaker,  and  for  the  one  mho  has  to  prepare 
a  toad  or  an  address,  this  u/ork  is  a  never-faiiing  * 
of  charm  and  inspiration. 
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-ehe   ART    INTERCHANGE 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 


BETTER 
THAN 
EVER 


le  Oldest.  Best,  noit  ProgrMilve,  anil   Practical  la*  well   as   tl 
argestf   Art  and   Householil   Manlhly  Maiazlne  published. 


ladispcnsablc  to  A 


U  BRANCHED  OF  HOME  DECOR ATIOI 


iiJ!" 


Suppltir 


S4  a  Year 
Six  mos.  S2 
35  clB.  a  copy 


ir  THE  AKT  INTF.Rl 


COR  Ihe  cniuipR  year 

T     painl[ng,  oil  and  wm  ,  ,.  .  , 

the  usual  qiiantil):  and  variety  iif  Mrorking  dr&igns  for  cbina-paintinic  and  tor  all  manner  lA  dec<praiire  purpoHs  nill  be  i^ix-en.    A 

dadpis,  boih  in  ctiior  and  black  and  wllilr,  4re  accnnipanied  by  llinrou^h  direcliona  for  llirir  irralmenl,  all  depanmentfl  beinx  undi 

tbeableit  deiisnrnand  wrilen.     A  deparinieni  nf  iipciuil  value  1>  Ihc  Initruclion  Department.     Hrrr  all  oubKriben  can  at  all  limi 

malie  Vnown  their  wann  in  whatever  field  i>(  woric  nr  study  they  »re  intereated.  and  they  will  be  carefully  anfl  cc.uscienlinusly  answetl 

in  all  delaill.  and  advised  as  In  proper  melhndi  by  capable  and  reliable  authnrrtirn.     Spare  will  not  permit  oi  our  lull  protpeetus  her. 

AnONa  THE    REUULAR    DEPARTHENTS    CONSTANT    ATTENTION    WILt    BE  OIVEN    TO ; 

Fine  Art  Artistic  Photosraphy     Industrial  Art  Pyrography  Architectural  Plans 

tnuatratlon  Decorative  Art  Biographies  of  ArtliU      Modetllng  In  Clay  Embraldery 

Wood.CarvIng  Sketching  Palnllngs  In  Oil  and         Hame  Decoratlao  Art  Notes  and   Ne» 

AH  Criticism  Ceramics  Water  Color*  China  Painting  EU. 


SPECIAL   OFFERS  TO    ALL  WHO  SUBSCRIBE    NOW   FOR    1903. 

XHE  following  Unusual  nneti  are  made  tn  all  rraden  ol  The  Rfvirw  of  Reviews  subscribing  promptly.    For  Uoa 
'       THE  ART  INTERCHANGR  fur  1903,  and  will  get  in  addition, /w.  the  entire  yeac;s  numberscomplrte  fofigo 

include,  our  Thanlij«iving"xmas,BnXnhei'riKciallyau™«iCerum°^^^ 


Or,  forfi  »  (lenl  direct  to  ut),  you  will  receive  THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  fi 


we  WANT  bright  youn^ 

THE  ART  INTERCHANQE  for  16  months,  flcpt. 
5ucce*i  lor  one  lull  year      .... 
Everybody's  Magatlne  tor  one  year 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  lor  one  lull  year 

Total  value  prcacnied  ti 


SPECIAL  SIXTY-DAV  CLUB  OFFER. 

16  months,  Sept.,  itKiJ.  to  Decenbar.  1V03    .    I 


ALL 

FREE 

TO  YOU 

l(,  amonE  your  (tiendi  oracou«intances.you  will  get  up  aclub  of  only  five  yearly  inlncribera  to  THE  ART  INTERCHANGE, 
and  send  their  names  to  us,  with  only  |,o,  which  it  SI  the  special  rate  of  |i,dd  for  each  yearly  subscription  (regular  price  being  (4.00). 
ihe  above  great  corablnallon  oiler  will  be  «enl  to  your  address  absolutely  free  ai  s  reword  for  your  interest  in  our  maguine. 
Each  member  ollbe  club  will  receive  THF.  ART  INTERCHANGE  for  a  full  year,  accompanied  by  all  the  beautiful  color  and  other 

on  your  part' to  secure  for  us  only  five  yelrV^uWrybe™  10  T?fE  ARt'iNTERCHANGE.  '"Remit  dire*' to"ur'oBi"e. 

READ  OUR  OREAT  CENTURY-ART  INTERCHANOE  OFFER  FOR  IMS-fnlly  dracribcd  on  pa|e  lollowlat- 

N.B. -Should  you  vlsh  the  Century  and  The  CaiUlgnc  pDrMollo  lor  yourseW,  add  S6  to  abave  sixty-day  ofter-rcBilt. 
ting  to  us  tiA.oo  In  all.  •— ^— i 

E«e   AR.T   INTE;R.CHANGE,  9  West  I8th  St..  New  York 
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Books  Worth 


Soine  books  are  dulEned  U 
■nd  rudablc.  In  thlt  buty,  bu 
poHlbCc.  These  valun«  are 
book!  on  the  •ub;ecu  of  which 
They  tvtrmge   joo    pase*.    are   < 


LtElD^aEe  It  l>  requi 


EACH  SO  CENTS 


for  the  less  ambitious.  The 
sented  In  a  bright  and  In- 
mer,  and    represents   the 


ETIQUETTE 

By  Abups  H.  Morton.  Snccesa  In  life  Is 
orten  marred  by  bad  manntrs.  A  perusal 
of  this  work  will  prevent  auuli  blunders. 
"  '-  -  •-  ''■  ' erybody,  (or  thf  --'  — 

Bubject'lB  p 

latest  vogQi 

LETTER  WRITING 

By  Agnes  II.  Morton.  Most  uersonB  dis- 
like letter  writing  because  they  fear  they 
cannot  say  Just  the  rlaht  thing.  This  ad- 
mirable book  not  onfy  shows  by  numer- 
ous eiamples  JuaL  what  klnfl  of  letters  to 
write  for  all  occaalons.  but  It  teaches  the 
reader  to  become  na  Bccompllshed  orig- 
inal letter  writer. 

QUOTATIONS 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton.  A  clever  complW 
tlon  of  pithy  quotations,  selected  from  a. 
grent  variety  of  soarces.  and  alphabetic- 
ally armnged  according  lo  the  sentiment. 
It  conUlns  all  the  popular  qnotatlons  In 
current  use.  mgetherwlth  manyrareblts 
of  prose  and  verse  not  usually  (ound. 

THINGS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

By  John  H.  Beehtel.  Can  Ton  name  the 
coldest  place  In  the  United  Stales  or  tell 
tlieprobablecostoftheNlcaraguaCanal? 
What  should  you  do  drst  If  you  got  a  cin- 
der In  your  eye.  or  your  neighbor's  baby 
swallowed  a  pl»7  Tbia  unioue.  np-to- 
dftle  book  answers  thousands  ot  Just  such 
Interesting  and  useful  questions. 

PROVERBS 

By  John  H.  Beehtel.  Thei 


eplrll  _.  _    ._.. 
proverbs,  and  tl 


latlon 


e  discovered  li 


ages  and  nil  natlor 


DEBATING 

By  Wlllisra  Plttenger.  There  Is  no 
greater  ability  than  the  power  of  skillful 
debate.  Here  are  dlrecOons  for  organiz- 
ing debHllng  societies,  and  suggeetions 
(or  all  who  desire  to  dlscuse  questions  In 
public.  Also  a  list  of  overaJUqurntlons 
for  debate,  with  arguments  botb  afflrma^ 
tlve  and  negative. 

PRONUNCIATION 

By  John  H.  Beehtel.  What  Is  more  dls- 
agreeable  than  a  faulty  pronunciation? 
No  defect  BO  clearly  shows  a  lai'k  of  cul- 
ture. Tills  volume  contains  over  B.OtO 
words  on  which  most  of  usare  Hpt  to  trip. 
They  are  here  prnnnunced  In  the  clearest 
and  simplest  manner,  and  a<.-oording  to 
the  beet  authority, 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS 

"     "         ""  with  the 


I  add   t 


>ularr 


should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Itis-, 
signed  mnlnly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
busy  merchant  or  lawyer  the  thoughtful 
clergyman  or  teAcher,  the  wide-awake 
schoolboy  or  girl. 

PUNCTUATION 

By  Paul  Allardj-ce,  Few  persons  can 
punctuate  properly;  to  avoid  mistakes, 
manydo  notpunctoateatall.  Aperusal 
of  this  book  will  remove  all  dlfflcaltles 
andmakeallpolntsclear.  ICispracttcal, 
concise,  and  compreheqalve. 

CONVERSATION 

By  J.  P.  MahnlTy.    Soma  people  are  ac- 


I.  This  volume  contains! 

at ive  collection  of  proverbs,  old  and  new, 
and  the  Indexes,  topical  end  alphabetical, 
enable  anyone  to  readily  And  what  Is  re- 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH 

By  John  H.  Beehtel.  Who  does  not  make 
tlfem  ?  The  best  of  us  do.  Why  nol  avoid 
them?  Any  one  with  the  desire  for  self- 
Iraprovementoan.  No  necessity  for  study- 

tUIs  book  can  lie  had.  ft  teaches  both 
without  the  study  of  either. 

TOASTS 

By  William  Plttenger.  Whatwonldyon 
not  give  tor  the  ability  (o  respoud  to 
them?  No  need  to  give  much  when  you 
can  learn  the  artCromtblsllttlebaolt.  It 
will  tell  yon  how  to  do  It ;  not  only  that, 
butbyezamplelt  win  show  you  the  way. 

The  books  mentioned  are 


uid  Just  ho< 


ly  It.  is 


By 


>  work. 

HYPNOTISM 

By  Edward  H.  Eldrtdge,  A.  M.    There 

than  hypnotic  eihlbitioii 
would  like  to  know  how  I  .. 
following  the  simple  and  concise  Instruc. 
tlona  In  this  complete  manna]  anyone 
tan.  with  ft  little  practice,  readily  learii 
how  to  eieroise  this  unique  and  strange 


havea  professional  nurse,  but  no  one  need 
be  without  this  valuable  work.  The  tall- 
est particulars  are  given  for  thecaresf 
the  sick,  not  only  in  the  Bimple,  but  also 
In  the  more  serious  aliments  of  life. 
for  snle  at  all  bookstores,  or  they 
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The  Having 


It  ol  mcrll  atii 


iBtlon  la  not  on])'  complete  and  rallablci  It  li  compact 
ind  be  prcMntcd  In  the  cIcarMt  and  brlnfut  maDiwr 
They  arc  th*  latest  ai  well  a*  the  beat 
^H-lmpraveDent  can  afford  to  ba  wltbont  tbcm. 


handdomely  bound  In  ^reen  cloth,  witb  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match. 


I  EACH  SO  CENTS  | 


CONUNDRUMS 

Br  Denn  Rlrers.  Cnnunilmmi  ar«  Inlel- 
iBctliBl  ricrclsBB  which  abarpen  onr  wltB 
and  lenil  lis  to  tlilnk  quickly.   This  bonk 


WHIST 

By  Curendlsli.     Twenty-third   sdltion. 

..  . !,__  ..  ^...-^j|{g[,"  u ' 

union 

to  be  witlionC  the  aid  and  anpporC  of 
Cnvxndlsh.  No  honfteliold  la  which  the 
game  1b  play»l  la  complete  without  a 
copy  or  (his  book. 

PARLOR  GAMES 

By  Helen  E.  HoUlater.  "  Wh&t  ahall  we 
do  lo  nmnw  onreelvM  and  our  friends  7  " 
1b  a  qiipBtlnn  freoaently  propoanded. 
This  complete  volnme  moat  happily 
answers  thin  pniillnic  qaestlon.  as  It  con- 
tains a.  splundid  collection  of  all  kinds  ot 
gami-s  for  nmusemeot.  entartalumeDt, 
and  Instruction. 

MYTHOLOGY 

By  John  H.  BechCel,  The  aTpran  person 
dCsUkes  to  look  up  oiythologleBrsDblBCts 
on  account  of  the  tlmp  ocrapled.  Tbla 
book  remiHilBa  thatdlfficuity  because  In 
It  can  be  found  at  a  iilnnce  Just  what  la 
wanl«d.  lt1scaniprehenslve,coDTenleDt, 
condensed,  and  lnl«rea>lng. 

ASTRONOMY 

By  Julia  SlacNalr  Wrlzht.  Can  yon  tell 
what  can BCB  day  and  nidht,  M-nsons  and 
years,  tides  and  eclipses?  Why  Is  the 
sky  bine  and  Mara  red  ?  What  are  me- 
teors and  Hhootlns-Blars?  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  quentlona.  are  hem  an- 
swered In  a  most  tusclnatiDg  way.  Illus- 
trated. 

BOTANY 

ByJnllaMacNnirWrijiht.  ThesolentlBc 
subject  of  Botany  rnaift  as  tnterestlna 
a   tilry  tj  ■       "' "  ■       '  ' 

treauJ    w 


B  HUbJect 


By  Eben  E.  Roxford.  Every  wotoan 
loves  flowers,  bat  few  anoceed  in  growInK 
them.  With  the  help  BO  clearly  elven  In 
this  volume  no  one  need  fall.  It  treats 
mainly  of  Indoor  pi  an  Is  and  flowers,  those 
lor  window -garden In K,  all  about  their 
selecthm.  care,  light,  air.  waxmth,  etc 


-..'uctor.  beginning  with  tl 
tions  and  leading  up  to  the  stiu<»c  dmu 
round  dances.  A  fnll  list  of  calls  for 
aqnare  dances,  the  etiquette  of  the 
dancea,  and  IQQ  Ognrea  for  the  genoan. 


PALMISTRY 

By  Henry  Frith.  Palmlsttrtsoneof  the 
moat  popular  anbjects  of  the  day.  Hore 
people  would  be  Ititereated  In  It  If  they 
properlv  understood  11.  This  volume  fur- 
nishes full  aiid  tnutwonhy  [nformatlon 
on  the  subject,  and  by  means  of  It  any 
one  will  be  able  to  read  character  fully 
and  Bccnrately.    Illustrated. 

LAW,  AND  HOW  TO 
KEEP  OUT  OF  IT 

By  PHBchal  H.  Cosglna,  Esq.  Host  leral 
dffBeultles  arise  from  Ignorance  of  Cbe 
minor  points  of  law.  This  volume  for. 
lahes  to  the  busy  m  '  ■    - 


n  ]u, 


torestalls 


polnU  as  are  likely 

iry-da^  affairs,  aiid  thus 


In  everrilaY  ( 
them   agalnt 


ELECTRICITY 

By  George  L.  Fowler.  An  Interestlngand 
tlioroughly  reliable  presentation  o?  the 
subject  tor  the  amateur  or  skilled  eleo- 
trkian.  If  you  wish  to  install  an  electrlo 
door-bell,  construct  a  telephone,  wire  a 
house,  or  understand  the  workings  of  a 
dynamo,  this  volume  will  furnish  the  re- 
quired information.  A  practical  book  of 
Inestimable  Value  to  every  one. 

GOLF 

By  Horare  Hutchinson.    Moonedi 
to  keep  up  with  outdoor  alhletlca  i 


ilring 


coins,  handkerchiefs,  Imtn.canls.  flowers, 
etc..  tiwthiT  with  a  number  of  novelties 
not  previouslv  prraluced.  The  tricks  are 
nil  easily  pcrtorineil.  and  buttcw  require 
appnrntus.    Bhintnited. 

will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  u 


Is  book  icIveB  a  I'ompleti 

n-.  together  with  '— - 

in  of  Implcmi 


nd  full  d 

lent  gloBc     , 
.  etiquette  of 
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LAST  NOTICE 


OF    OUR    INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
TO   REVIEW   READERS        ^        $ 

SENT  FREE  on  Receipt  of  50  Cents  First  Payment 


The  New  1902  Imperial  Edition 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States 


^^^I^^r^H^l^^^^aS^^^II^^^^^I^ 


I 


A  Holiday  Gift  'r,^:»'.^ 

ONLY  50  CENTS  REQUIHED 

OUR  OFFER:  :s:,:;s.;:.::rJ ,i",Sd's 


Ealf-cairMyie,  gold 
An  Ea>y  Way  to 

up,  (uf  JO  «nl(  per  nioBlh  uldiKoiul . 
Secure  ■   MatclilMf  Set  al  Bixik* 

Thai  Should 

be  In  Every  American  Home. 

HAIL 

T1I1N  GOtPON  TO-DAY 

Special  Offer  of  500  Sets 

THIS  NEW  1902  EDITION 
Contains  Hundreds  of  Illustra- 
tions, Together  with  over  loo  Full- 
page  Photogravures  and  Halt-Tone 
l-.tchings  of  Famous  Historical 
I'aintings,  byTRUHBULL,  CHAP- 
I'UL,  and  other  tireat  Artists,  mate* 
irig  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
historical  illustrations. 

NO  American  home,  however  obscure 
and  humble,  can  afTord  lo  be  wich- 
.  ut  some  readable,  authentic,  and  patriotic 
riMrative  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs 
i.(  that  land  whose  name  has  become, 
111  all  the  world,  the  synonym  of  liberty. 
^Li,h  a  work  is  Dt.  Rldpalh's  Popular 

Mistory  of  the  United  SUtes.    It 

1~  .1  compendium  of  the 


tirring    facts 
n^iory 


of 


brill 


Reads  Like 
a   Romance 


and  dramatic  as  lo  leave  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  [mages  rise  from  these  pages  like  the  creations 
of  liclion.  The  great  *acts  of  our  national  drama 
are  set  on  the  historical  stage  like  the  scenes  of  the 
Ilisloriis  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  imagination  is 
borne  onward  without  effort  or  weariness. 

500,000  COPIES  SOLD 


derlul  populTlty 


HENRY  a.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 


In  its  five  volumes  will  be  found  all  the  main  facts 
our  historj'  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
Tit>Ie  ending  of  the  McKlnley  administration — 
d  with  marvelous  historical  accuracy,  and  yet  in 
/ivid  and  brilliant  stile  which  carries  the  reader 
and  on  without  mental  eflort. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Dr  JOHN  LORD.  LL.D. 

^rtistzHistorian 


BLACON  LIGHTS   OF 

llllli HISTORY"      Ill 


"  \  RTIST-HISTORIAN,"    the 

X~V  uniquetitlc  given  by  the  world  of  let- 
ters to  Dr.  John  Lord,  is  perhaps  as  complete 
a  description  of  the  man  and  his  work  as 
could  be  given  in  a  far  lengthier  biography. 

He  it  was  who,  combining  the  accuracy 
of  a  Gibbon  with  the  fascination  of  a  Plu- 
tarch or  a  Prescott,  has  clothed  the  dry 
bones  of  historic  annals  with  flesh  and 
blood  reality. 

Emerson  said  :  "  There  is  properly  no 
History,  only  Biography."  Dr.  Lord  spent 
fifty  years  of  enthusiastic  research  and  pro- 
ductive energy  in  writing  just  that  thing — 
the  world's  biography ! 

Unique  among  the  world's  writings, 
grand  in  its  conception,  colossal  as  an 
undertaking,  marvelous  in  its  execution, 
"  Beacon  Lights  of  History  "  has  been  ac- 
corded by  right  its  place  among  the  master- 
productions  of  all  time. 


It  is  History  in  a  new  form ;  it  is 
romance  that  is  reality;  it  is  the  "hu- 
man "  history,  the  recital  of  the  life- 
stories  of  the  leaders  of  every  age  by  one 
who  unites  the  profundity  of  the  Scholar, 
the  impartiality  of  the  Judge  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Historian  with  all  the  vi- 
vacity and  charm  of  the  acknowledged 
Wit  and  Raconteur. 

Instead  of  a  mass  of  dull  data,  he  por- 
trays the  lives  of  the  great  so  that  they 
really  live,  and  pictures  in  so  graphic  a 
manner  the  ways  in  which  they  moulded 
the  history  of  their  times  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that  is  indelible.  One  cannot 
forget  the  vivid  scenes  and  stirring  action 
with  which  he  fills  the  pages. 

Instead  of  the  History  of  Rome  with 
Caesar  in  it,  he  gives  us  Cssar — with 
Rome  around  him  !  He  has  chosen  the 
most  brilliant  stars  of  civilization  as  sub- 


:        and  by    h  m  he  illumines  the  whole 
ourse  of  history. 

From  the  dan-n  of  recorded  time  he  hiis 
rought  his  work  to  anatur^il  end  with  the 
raders  of  ihc  present  age — with  never  a 
Ipse  of  that  personal  clement,  biography; 
ever  a  gap  in  the  human  reciird;  nevfr  a 
rssening  of  his  huld  uji  the  interest  of  his 
iaders. 

That  the  [list  feature  is  absolute,  witness 
le  years  whieh  Dr.  Lord  s|K.-(it  on  the 
icturc-platform,  holding  spell-bound  hun- 
reds  of  thiiusands  with  the  wonderful 
ctiun  and  charm  of  these  same  word- 
icturcs — spell-bound  loo,  in  spite  of  a 
imously  insignificant  presence  and  a  worse 
lan  imperfect  delivery — solely  because  he 
'as  what  his  hearers  called  him,  "Artisl- 
listorian." 

Ill  the  preparation  of  a  single  lecture 
>r.  Lord  not  infrequently  read  or  ciin- 
ulted  as  many  as  300  books.  Hut  he 
ad  the  unique  art  of  compressing  into  a 
;w  spirited  pages  the  lire  and  stress  which 
lany,  even  great  writers,  cannot  compass 
1  a  volume.  While  the  reader  is  carried 
long  with  the  pleasant  ease  of  fiction  he 
ets  the  essence  of  many  learned  libraries. 

There    is    no  educated    class  t         ' 

Beacon   Lights  of  History"    di 
ppeal.      Specialists  use  it  as  a  reft 
/ork,   particularly    in    coll- 
ection with  the  condensed 
SI  of  authorities  for  further 


:arch 


:  the 


f  each  lecture.  Lawyers 
avc  declared  the  chapter 
n  "  Moses "  the  ablest 
rticle  on  moral  law  they 
ver  read,  and  that  on 
loman  Jurisprudence  sheds 
ght  on  the  whole  realm  ul 
ivil  law. 

Dr.  Lord's  illmirations 
y  comparison  are  a  strikinj^ 
cature.  For  example,  he 
ompares  the  Apostles  Peter 
nd  Paul  in  certain  aspects 
I'ith  Luther,  Knox  and  Lati- 
ner;  Mohammed  the  Proph- 
t   with    George   Fox,  the 


Quaker ;  Michael  Angelo,  the  daring  artist, 
with  Godfrey  the  Crusader.  These  and 
hundreds  of  similar  parallels  shine  brilliantly 
through  the  pages  and  cast  their  searching 
side-lights  into  unsuspected  c 

- 1  have  no  time  to  read,"  say  you  ?  The 
very  class  Dr.  Lord  writes  for !  He  saves 
time.  His  long  life  of  labor  a 
line  has  loinnowid  the  xoheat  from  the 
chaff — his  peculiar  gift. 

In  brief.  Dr.  Lord  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  writing  history  h<i  means  of  biography. 
The  day  of  dry  annals  and  formal  records 
is  past.  That  keen  critic  Andrew  Lang 
writes:  "  Biography  is  the  true  link  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present,  and  its 
universal  favor  is  assured."  'l"he  possessor 
of  "  Beacon  Lights  of  History  "  need  have 
no  other  histories  or  biographies  ■ 
ever  time  or  country,  and  as  a  profound 
student  of  Dr.  Lord's  work  writes, 
"  'Beacon  Lights '  is  destined  to  become  a 
indispensable  in  the  home  of  culture  as  i 
the  Centmy  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia" 

Over  five  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
the  work  have  already  been  sold  : 
various  incompleted  forms — 5,  8  t 
vols. — and  now  that  it  appears  i 
final  15  vol.  form,  bringing  the  work 
to  the  present  day,  a 
of  some  160 
in  Photogravure  and  Half- 
tone, the  publishers  are  grati- 
fied that  they  are  able  to 
present  the  great  woi' 
form  as  worthy  as  its 
ing  qualities  deserve. 

Its  scope  is  now  ai 
plete  as  its  author  desired 
when  he  began  his  labors 
over  half  a  century  ago, 
ranging  from  the  earliest 
times  to  this  very  ye; 
eluding  with  a  masterly  rec- 
ord of  the  life-work  of  Pro 
Virchow,  whose  services  1 
science  bespeak  his  inclusion 
among  the  "  Beacon  Lights 
of  History,"  and  whose  death 
Sept.  5th  is  the  final  recorded 
history  in  these  volumei. 
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BEACON 


LIGHTS" 
HISTORY 


CLUB 


of  limirtd  membership,  A  certain  number  of  sets  have  been 
reserved  for  this  introductory  purpose,  and  members  may  sccitre 
them  at  a  I'vry  eonsiderable  reduction  from  the  regular  prices, 
and  upon   easy   payments,  monthly,  if  preferred. 

The    Sale    of   Memberships 
begins  December  ist 

when     the     first     copies    from    the     press — the    fairest,    ticrest 

impressions — will  go  to  the  earlier  subscribers. 

A   full  description  of  the  work    itself,  specimen    lecture, 

illustrations,  etc.,  and  details  of  this  special  introductory 

offer,  will  be  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below. 

ONE  DOLLAR 

^the  membership  fee — is  the  only  pay- 
ment necessary  in  joining  the  History 
Club,  ami  upon  your  enrollment  as 
a  member   the   entire   set   of   15 
volumes  is   sent  at  once. 

lAMKS    CLARK1-:    i^    CO. 

;   ^  -  Wist  2zJ  Street 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 


pot's  CompkK  works 

Thk  "Virginia"  Edition.     17  Handy  Vf)i.i:MKs  in  Box. 


THIS  is  the  most  complete  and  accurate  text  ever  prepared.  It  is  the  only  one  based  directly  on  Poe,  and  including  all  his 
wriiinjis.  It  contains  a  new  volume  of  letters  and  a  new  biography.  The  text  is  edited  by  Prof,  Tamhs  A.  Hakkison, 
of  the  University  oj  Virginia,  and  contains  introductions  by  Hamii.ion  W.  Mabir  and  Chaklrs  W.  Kent,  and  notes  and 
variorum  readings  by  R.  A.  Stewakt. 

"  Unquestionably  the  most  uriportant  issue  of  an  American  classic  author  for  many  years."  -AVw  VnrA  Times  Saturday 
Rrviciv. 

"  Admirable  both  as  literary  work  and  as  a  piece  of  book*making." — Hfnry  Van  Dyke. 
"Can  never  be  superseded." — Pre/.  John  /'.  GenuHg. 

Cloth.  $12. 50:    limp  leather.  $21.00;    half  calf,  S35-00  per  set.     Also  made  in  De  Luxe  Library 
Edition,  cloth,  $21.00  ;  half  calf,  $42.00  per  set. 


economics  of  forestrp 

By  BERNHARD  E.  FERNOW,  late  Chief  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, now  Director  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry.     i2mo.     %\.^onet.    (Postage  15  cts.) 

THE  author  treats  forestry  from  its  broadest  and  most  im- 
portant aspect,  giving  to  the  student  of  economics  an 
authoritative  work  on  this  timely  topic. 


Cbe  Coming  CItp 

By  RICHARD  T.  ELY.  Ph.D..  LL.D..  author  of 
"  Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  etc.  i6mo, 
cloth,  C>o  cents  ftct.     (Postage  8  cents.) 

ASM  ALL  book  concerned  with  the  vital  problem  of  munici- 
pal government  as  applied  to  the  growing  demands  of 
the  twentieth-century  city. 


Word  Coinage 


Cbe  poetrp  or  Robert  Browning 

By  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  author  of  "  Tennyson."     i2mo.     $1.50  net.     (Postage  15  cents.) 

THIS  study  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Browning  comes  from  a  highly  capable  source.  Mr.  Brooke's  previous  work  on 
Tennyson  has  shown  his  superior  insight  into  the  poetic  animus  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  his  fitness  for  a  similar  book 
on  the  great  companion  poet  of  Tennyson— the  one  who  alone  challenges  his  supremacy  in  the  Victorian  era.  The  volume 
begins  with  an  interesting  contra<it  of  the  two  writers,  preparatory  to  a  consideration  of  Krowning  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
spirit  through  his  poems.  It  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  the  Browning  student,  and  a  noteworthy  addition  to  critical 
literature. 

mind  power  and  priolleges 

By  ALBERT   B.   OLSTON.     i2mo.     $1.50  net, 
(Postage  15  cents.) 

A  BOOK  of  peculiar  and  timely  interest,  endeavoring  to 
locate  the  inner  or  "subconscious"  mind,  and  discussing 
hypnotism,  telepathy.  Christian  Science,  and  kindred  topics 
in  a  psychological  but  popular  way. 

l)au)fl)orne*$  Romances 

The  "Lenox"  Edition.     14  Handy  Voli:.mes  ln  Box. 

ANEW  printing  of  these  cla.ssic  stories,  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  daintily  bound  and  illustrated.     Every  volume 
contains  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Katharine  Lkk  Batks,  of  Wellcslev  College.     This  is  intended  as  a  reader  s  edition, 
yet  the  commentary  provides  an  excellent  critical  study  of  Hawthorne  and  his  life  as  related  to  his  works. 

c:ioth,  $10.50  ;  limp  leather,  $17.50  ;  half  calf,  $29.00  per  set. 


By  LEON  MEAD.     i8mo.     45  cents  net.     (Post- 
age 5  cents.)    (Handy  Information  Series.) 

A  SUGGESTIVE  and  helpful  study  of  new  words,  phrases, 
slang,  and   the  various  accretions  of  a  live  langtu^e. 
Will  be  found  a  useful  supplement  to  the  lexicon. 


H  Daugbter  or  tbe  Sea 

By  AMY   LE    FEUVRE,   author  of   "Heather's 
Mistress."   r2mo.   Illustrated  by  Pi fifard.   $1.50. 

THIS  gifted  author  here  takes  us  to  a  rock- bound  coast  of 
Kngland  and  introduces  us  to  a  heroine  as  unturned  as  a 
sea-gull,  but  who  proves  the  good  angel  of  a  life-saving 
station.     A  wholesome  story  of  religious  lone. 


Cbe  Upper  Currents 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MH.LER,  D.D,  ibmo.  Plain 
edges.  65  cents  net.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  85  cents 
net.     (Postage  8  cents.) 

FULL  of  cheerful   philosophy  and   words  of  inspiration. 
Straightforward    lessons    intended  to  incite  to  braver, 
stronger,  truer  life. 


Complete  Illustrated  Catalof^ue  sent  on  request. 


THOMAS   Y.   CROWELL   &    COMPANY 

426-8   WEST   BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 


MtntiiM  tAff  Btohuf  of  Rwhwg  In  writing  to  ado€rtlt€ra 
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A  NATURE 

LIBR.ARY 

For  young  and  Old 


The 


and  c 


of  bonks  abciiil  all  lorls  of  >nimaU  in  exist- 
ence. Ik-aillifully  Illiislralcd  with  seventy- 
two  Tuil-page  color  piBLes.  many  of  them 
in  from  ten  to  sixteen  culom.  and  over 
z.aoo  bIack-Bnd-«'hiic  riraw^figs. 

'I' he  work  is  written  by  Richard 
lA'<IekkeT,  F.  Z.  S..  with  sui-lions  by  R. 
flmvlder  Sharpe,  II.  A.  Mael'herson. 
V.  O.  IHcfcnrd-CambridKe,  W.  k.  Ogilvie- 
Cram.   C".    I.    (;ah.in.    K.    I.    Pocock.    ^r. 


VilH  a 


r./„,. 


ERJfEST  SETON-THOMFSON. 


SEND    THE    COUPON 

A  FKEK  srECIMEN-liOOK  com 
samples  of  tlic  color-platcK,  lilack-aiiJ 
ilrawin):«,  irxt  paees.  etc..  viih  a  fuli  ili 
tion  of  ihe  New  Natural  Hislory,  ami  ht 

ilollar,  will  be  mailed  you  if  vol.  ciiT'i.n  :.n 


ALL    ABOUT   WILD    ANIMALS 

72   FVLL-TACE  COl.O'R   TLA.TES 

Young  folks  enjoy  and  sitidy 
Ihis  Natural  History  because  it 
is  written  in  a  popular  and  pleas- 
ing style,  and  it  is  so  full  of  fine 
pictures  by  the  best  "  aninial  ar- 
tists "  in  the  world. 

No  popular  science  work  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  so  highly 
praised  both  by  scientific  men  and 
by  persona  who  arc  interested  in 
Nature  Study  for  the  young. 
<  high.  360a  pB(es. 

Entire  Set  Sent  on  'Receipt  of  One  Dollar 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY 

is  a  thoroughly  popular  scientific  work. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  simplify 
the  language  and  style  and  make  it  plain 
to  the  common  understanding  A  fraction 
of  its  space  is  given  to  structure  and  clas- 
sification, but  the  great  bulk  is  devoted  to 
intcrestinp  facts  about  animals  and  stories 
of  their  singular  ways  of  hte.  The  whole 
of  animal  creation  is'  covered.  Every  sort 
of  land  animal,  water  animal,  bird  and  in- 
sect has  its  section  or  ch.ipler. 

Wp  are  able  lo  ..ffpr  !hU  Kt  of  bpolni,  hrautifully 


MER.R.ILL  (St.  BAKER.  Publishers 


.  th*  PHtLADBLPHIA  LBOqER: 


Fmm  ih«  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  ! 

"  It  would  be  hard  U   ' 

thi.  Nalural  Hislory, 
From  THBOtmCt 
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THE   UNION     LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 
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The  Vivion  LibraLry  AssociaLtion 
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the  book  selected,  and  our  various  cRtHloguen,  nil  H(,'nt  prmtpald  iit  iiur  expCMC.     Moreover,  if  you 

Iv-T  niiw  your  CertliicHte  will  be  dated  January  Ist,   1903,  though   it  will   be  '-    ' --  

r  Li^t  of  (1.50  ItookB  from  which  you  have  your  choiee  in  : 

ConfHslons  ol  m  Wile,  by  AlHry  Adams.  The  Leoparil'i  Spots,  by  Thr 
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The  Blue  Flower,  by  HKiirj'  Vim  Dyke.  Aadrey,  by  Miirj-  Julii 

—     -        ■■             :ll.  by  Booth  Turki^iiKlon.                   Doruthy  Vernon,  bj  L'linrles  Major 
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The  Two  Vanrevcll.  by  Booth  Turki^ii 
The  VlrKlnion,  Ijy  linen  WiBter. 
The  MluiHippI  Bubbte.  by^:nierF 

Or  for  li.as  Uhe  ri 
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ABBOTTS  HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING. 
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The  above  buok!i  nm,  of  cuurse,  the  regiilar  ISho,  cloth-buinI)  EDtTloKe  published,  by  such 
leading  liuuxeB  aa  the  iicribners,  the  Harpers,  The  Macmillaii  Co.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  etc. 

Cak.tBLlog\ies  Free 

fntloDSome  ycnrs  nso  inauaural^d  a  Herlvs  of  SPECIAL  SALES,  and  lavaet aePcnU Special Snie 
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iteiy  Inonier  thatyou  may  be  able  lo  take  advantage  oC  this  tj pedal  Sale.  Tliuee  wbo  take  Periodicals 
-' ■'-    -ir  Wholesale  Periodical  Catalogue,  wlik'h  tias  Just  twen  Issned  for  IfitB.atid  wbl-'-  — 
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unlnvnt  publishers,  aulLnble  for  HolidHy  parposes,  is  now  ready,  and  wlih  1 
Liues  uliiiVB  named  will  be  sent  tree  of  charce  to  those  who  apply  for  membership  I nmedlately. 
e  Aasnclatlon  hIbo  iliws  an  Immense  hunliiesa  In  STATIONERY,  and  furnlshea  all  kinds  of  visltll 
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The  Union  Library  Association 
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One  Dollar  is  all 

A  Single  Dollar  (if  you  act  at  once)  is  all  it  will  cost 
you  to  secure  possession  of  RIDPATH'S  History  of  the 
World.  A  great  big  set  of  9  Royal  Octavo  volumes  with 
4000  illustrations,  and  many  maps  and  color  plates.  The 
rest  you  pay  in  monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each. 

If  you'd  like  to  own  the  best  World's  History  in  existence, — a  his- 
tory that's  as  interesting  as  a  story-book  and  almost  as  reliable  as  the 
law  of  gravitation, — send  for  the  free  prospectus  and  specimen-page- 
book  to-day,  using  the  coupon  below. 

We've  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  the  publishers  of  the  history, 
which  tells  just  what  the  work  is,  how  it  came  to  be  written,  and  the 
sort  of  readers  it  aims  to  entertain  and  interest.    This  pamphlet 
also  contains  specimens  of  the  illustrations  and  text  pages, 
and  if  you're  interested,  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  we^U  send     J 
it  to  you  free  of  cost.  ^^^--  5'!*''"^ 

Reading  that  pamphlet  will  settle  in  your  mind, 
once  for  all,  whether  you  need  the  history  or  not ;    J^^    sun.i,.p, 
and  you'd  best  settle  it  NOW,  for  there'll  be  no  ^V         '''^'°"  ' 
more  at  40%  discount  from  the  regular  price  ^^ 
after  the  few  we  have  left  are  sold.  X.^X 


John  Wanamaker 

NEW   YORK  — PHILA. 
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STREET 

STATE . 

The  Greatest  |  r:::r.!:u.l°; 


Reference  Book  Bargain  Ever  Offered 
Reduced  to  One-Fourth  Regular  Price 
The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 

is  gram)  ivork  cosi  $i,oon,ooo  to  produce,  and 

Encyclopedia  ai]U  Dictionary  coinhinL-<j. 

n\:Li<\s  5,000  Pages,  3,000  Illustrations, 

350  000  Words  are    DeHned,   55,000  En- 

cycEopKdk  Subjects  are  Treated.     The  "ork 

b  und  in  tour  Alagniflccnt  Large  Volumes. 

The  Itjiowledge  of  the  eniirEworlJ  laconlaJQed  in 

coniprclicnsive  volumes. 

As  a  Dictionary  iUdmesI^.-m  rnr^rc  words 

i  ili.Lii  any  .,il:iT  Dictionary. 

As  an  Encyclopaedia  ''  '"-"^ '' '"'  ''-''^ '" 

^        Encyclopedia  Britannlca. 

This  is  truly  a  work  of  reference  all  information 

kail  can  usedaily  prnfiiably  10  mtiul  and  jiocket, 
ill  prufessional,  iFUiincss,  or  home  life. 

Less  Than  loo  Sets  Are  Offered 
to  "  Review  "  Readers 

T  CSC  are  New  floods ;  perfect  in  every  re- 
pe  ;  well  pdiiltd  ;  bcaulifully  bound  in  two  styles. 
Oreen  Cloth  and  Half  Russia.     The  exception- 

IV  price  and  eay  tfrms  of  payment  are  oSered 
only  to  close  out  Ihe  few  sets  wc  have  00  band. 

First  Paiment  Only  50  Gents.  ■i^.Vrr.E? 
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.  delivered  F 
»ork  w 


perly  signed  lo  address  given  and  uork  will  be 
or  your  inspection  and  consideralioii.   Il  Costs 
nothing  to  investigate  this  opportunity. 
ORDER  TO-DAY 

/     pay  transportation.     We  Incur  all  rliki 
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ooplei  of  what  li  conMdri  to  be  the  nia«t  nugsifkcot  work  of  Hi 
kind  ever  attempted  la  Amerk*,  atad  not  excelled  cbewfaere. 

MIZRAIM,  or  ANCIENT  EGYPT 


By  DR.  SAMUEL  AUQUSTUS  BINION 


Moat  Haperblrlllnatratcdhlitory  ever  pabllahed  of  the  art  kudarchlteclnraofkiir  country  In  the  world. 
KKabpenton  Chid  work,  which  In  the  reeult  of  luore  tluui  ten  yatn  of  Ibborof  anthor,  artist,  ftnd 

ItlsBQperblr  lllnstratcd  Willi  TS  (Qll-pase  pUt«,M)ilS  Inchea.  iiiacnUlceiitIr  colored,  iind  repre- 

' —ictly»s  they  appeared  lour  Ihonwnd  years  ago. 


oared  by  boiuaii  hands."  haa  now  for  the  flret  Uine  been  ado- 


sentlns  the  temples,  etc. 
CPVPTI    Whose  clvllliatlon  Is  the  ( 
Cbirll    tlon  of  modern  times,  and 
of  the  highest  order  exceeds  anything:  evi 
qnately  shown  forth  In  these  snperb  voluui™. 

"I  regard  ■  Miiralm'  as  a  maaterplece.  Its  eiqaislte  and  excellent  plates  will  refreeh  those  who  hare  sMii 
the  monuments  or  studied  their  hiatory.  Ita  letterpreaa  admirably  expounds  what  Its  grand  plates  M>  fascina- 
tingly present.  The  book  Is  a  wise  and  satlatying  lDreatment."--WM.  Coplet  WihSlOw,  Hon,  Sec'y  Ecrpt 
Exploration  Society. 

The  work  has  been  endorsed  bv  purchase  after  thomngh  examination,  and  at  the  regnlar  price,  by  the 
Brlttsli  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Boaton  Library,  and  the  leading  librarlea  of  this  country. 

THE  BNTIRB  EDITION  WAS  LIMITED  TO  SN  COPIES  AND  THE  PUTES  HAVE  BEEN  DESTROYED. 


OUR  OFFER 


The  work  is  published  In  twelve  parta.  Inclosed 
In  four  handsome  halC-muroi'co  portfolios,  regnUr 
price  tian.  To  the  first  subscribers  who  shall  send 
(8  we  wilt  send  the  entire  work,  balance  to  be  paid 
In  fourteen  monthly  paymenu  of  K  each.  We  can 
also  supply  it  In  twn  vu lames,  bound  plBinintly  In 
half-morocco,  by  adding  arty  cents  to  each  of  these 
payments.    If  you  care  to  add  to  your  library  the 

rountry  in  all  the  wcirld,  fill  ont  or  copy  tbe  follow- 
ing acceptance  blank : 


HENRVO 

Name 
Drte 

ALLEN  A  CO.,  igo  Fifth  Ave., New  Vork. 

P    0 

SUte 

HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  iso  hjui  Ayenue,  New  York 
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Rudyard  Kipling— Just  So  Stories 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

"The  pictures  present  a  new  phase  of  Kipling's  genius." — American. 

*' THACKERAY  could  not  draw  better."— A>M7  York  Herald. 

"It  takes  its  place  beside  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND."— JVciu  York  THbune. 

"  We  suspect  that  parents  will  read  these  stories  to  their  children  for  the  same 

reason  that  fathers  take  their  boys  to  the  circus." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Net  Si.ao 

Gilbert  Parker  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turnins: 

A  beautiful  edition  of  one  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker^s  latest  and  strongest  stories.  Most 
elaborately  illustrated  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover,  with  ten  full  pages  in  tint,  head  and  tail 
pieces,  decorated  cover,  lining  pages  and  front  matter.  $1.50 


Alfred  Ollivant 


A  new  story  by  the  author  of  '*Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  (54th  thousand).  While  the  dog  is 
RtlU  the  central  character,  the  figures  of  the  stern  old  Laird,  last  of  the  "*  stark  Heriots/* 
his  fascinating  child-wife,  old  Deborah  Awe,  and  Robin  are  full  of  life  and  interest. 

Illustrated.    $1.50 


Danny 


Sidney  Lanier  Shakspere  and  His  Forerunners 

The  longest  and  most  ambitious  prose  work  left  by  the  poet  Lanier.  It  is  a  very  vital 
and  suggestive  study  of  Shakspere,  the  man  and  artist,  contrasting  the  Elizabethan 
efflorescence  with  the  beginnings  of  English  literature. 

Two  large  volumes,  700  pages,  100  Illustrations.    Cloth,  net«  $10.00;   three-quarter 
Morocco,  net  $ao.oo.    Limited  edition  loa  copies  at  $35.00  net. 


Neltje  Blanchan 


How  to  Attract  the  Birds 


This  new  boolc,  illustrated  by  110  photographs  from  life,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  6U,000 
readers  of  **  Bird  Neighbors,*^  and  the  author^s  other  books.    Among  the  chapters  are : 


Attracting  Bird  Neighbors.       Why  Birds  Cone  and  Qo. 
Hone  Life.  What  Birds  Do  for  Vs. 


Nature's  First  Law. 
Feathered  Imnigrants*  etc. 

Net  Si. 35 


**J.  P.  M." 


A  Journey  to  Nature 


Henry  Troth  has  made  for  Mr.  Mowbray's  very  succ«ssful  story  sixteen  fine  pliotographic 
illustrations  whicli  help  the  reader  greatly  to  get  the  nature  feeling  of  the  trie.  These 
are  reproduced  photographically,  and  the  book  i  ' 

green  and  gold  binding. 


s  printed  on  large  paper,  witli  liandsome 

Net  $3.50 


A  New  Novel  by  **  J.  P.  M.'* 


Tansried  Up  in  Beulah  Land 


A  brilliant  and  delightful  story,  continuing  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  characters  in  *'  A 
Journey  to  Nature^"  but  introducing  also  the  new  figure  of  "  Polly,"  the  heroine,  as  fresti 

Decorated.    Net  $1.50 


and  captivating  a  damsel  as  one  can  imagine. 


C.  H.  Caffin 


American  Masters  of  Paintinj^ 


Witli  thirty-two  full-page  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Whistler,  Sargent,  Abbey,  La 
Farge,  Fuller,  Martin,  Brush,  Inness,  Wyant,  Homer,  Wallcer,  and  Tryon.         Net  $3.00 

Q.  H.  Ellwanger  The  Pleasures  of  the  Table 

A  delightful  history  of  gastronomy  from  the  earliest  times,  full  of  good  stories,  odd  old 
recipes,  and  interesting  facts.    Twenty-four  iUustrations  in  tint.  Net  $3.50 

.Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary  Translated  by  Lionel  Strachey 

Piquant  French  memoirs  of  Napoleonic  times,  by  a  sprightly  lady  who  followed  Marshal 
Ney  to  the  wars  dressed  in  men^s  clothes.    Forty-eight  illustrations  in  tint.        Net  $2.75 

The  Variorum  FitzQerald 

To  be  in  seven  volumes,  four  now  ready.    A  superb  work  in  three  strictly  limited  editions 
—of  which  two  are  practically  sold  out.    Particulars  on  application. 

The  Elizabethan  Shakspere  Edited  by  ilark  H.  Liddell 

The  most  important  edition  of  Shakspere.    First  volume,  **  Macbetli,"  ready.    Particu- 
lars on  application. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE   &   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

No.  34  Union  Square.  East,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  for  our  complete  de»criptive  cat-aloifue 


Mention  the  Review  of  Rettiewt  in  writing  to  aduertisere 
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How  Would  You  Like  to  Own 

an  ideal  library  containing  the  best  of  the  ptays  of 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  the  poems  of  Goeihe, 
Chaucer  and  Longfellow,  tbe  stories  of  Dumas  and 
Dickens,  the  essays  of  Emerson.  Schopenhauer  and 
Macaulay,  the  humorof  Aristophanes,  Mark  Twain, 
■nd  Charles  l^mb— in  a  word,  a  library  containing 
the  best  of  every  author  you  ever  admired  or  wwited 
to  read? 

Charles  Dudley  Waraer 

vns  the  fir^t  lo  bring  such  a  library  wilhin  your 

truth,  the  V 
largest  private  libn 
With  it  you  need  n 
literary  subject.     Toe 

Famous 
Warner  Library 

not  only  includes  masterpieces,  but  gives  critical 
essays  on   noted   authors   by   the   greatest    living 

Qovernor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  said: 

"  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Wamer 
Librmry — and  the  one  which  places  it  aimt  ail 
Bthtr  Rbrarits — is  found  In  the  critical  and  inter- 
pretative essays,  which  enable  us  to  know  and 
understand  each  great  master  as  he  was  known  and 
understood  by  his  greatest  exponent  and  biog' 
rapher."  ~ '  Schools, 'and'Niw  Voiit'STArii 

Sixty    Centuries    of    Books 

ao,ooo  Pages  lL'."^i™tu^?h,''^';h,«';     **»•>  Illustrations  ^■^„7™i„t 


the 


bjsuny,  IrmvFt.  sclFnct,  orafory,  \r 
Ulioni  from  Persian,  Hindu,  Or 
moden  Unpia^tA  vt  included.  1 
Urfc  p^gt*  fairly  lecm  with  inLCTCI 

Course  of  Reading 


3,300  Synopses  of  Books  J 


JbatJon  tft*  Stflim  of  Hioii 
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t 


A  Guide  to  the  Purchase  of  Holidj^  Books 
FOICTHE  CHR.ISTMAS  SEA59N 

When  Books  make  the  most  appropriate  G if  tai 

Below  ia  (fiven  a  partial  list  of  the  Books  described  in  an 
ILlUSi^/U'ED  HOLfDAT  CATAl,OGUE,  ^EIVT  TREE 
to  any-  one  requestin^^  \X^^iy  the  Publishers  or  BookaelleFS 


t 


Handsome 
Holiday 
Editions  of 
Noted  Books. 
Illustrated 
and  Bound  for 
Decorative 
Gifts 


A  Delicious 
Little  Boole 
to  Read  Aloud 

A  Story  with 
an  Irresistible 
Charm 


An  Heroic  and 
Adventurous 
Story  for  Boys 


A  Christian 

Science 

Novel 

Refreshing 
in  purity  of 
Styit^ 

Completing 

Fiskc-s 

Histories 

The  Lite  of 
one  of  the  most 
Patriotic 
Public  Servants 


A  Library 
Companion 


Japanese  Girls  and  Women 

Uy  ALICE  M.BACON,     [ll!l«Irfllr(lliir,K(i.huTui!<rnaudu.     "I 

Penelope's  Experiences  in  Ireland 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  Wir.CIN.     llluilrar^d  by  Churl«  E.  He 

Walden 

By  HENRVp,  THOREAU.    W«h  jophnioHUvun- lUujtr-riim 
;.'..|MiL.r  u(  Thurc'.u'i  work..    »i.«.. 


Idbcdiflicukuinad 


A  Pocketful  of  Posies 

Ijy  ABBIE   FAKWK1.L  HRDWN.     Wllh  nrLmclivr  illuitnlion* 
since  SttviDMo'.  d«lh."— A'j-.'tVwm.    (I'iooi.f/.-  pohlflgr','5 

Miss  Muffet's  Cfiristmas  Party 

By  SAMUEl,  M.   CROTHERS.    J'mluitly  illi.«ra.cd    hy  Olive 
Smks'o'f''h'ildh<>od"iBlo  a  chii™img"ilory.  "(..oo'n^/T^ilBKe  c. 

Under  Colonial  Colors 


Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches 


The  Right  Princess 

By  CLARA  LOUJSE  HURNKAM.   ■'Thewrtofi  buQkit 
n  belief  sppnci.tion  ol  ihe  brighl  things  in  lilt."— rtir^ 

A  Sea  Turn  and  Other  Matters 


By  THOMAS  BAILEV  ALDRICH 


■dE^/rm,  ti.V.    fi.i 


New  France  and  New  England 

ByJOHN- FISKE.    Wllh  Map..    ■■  Then:  will  be  00  mora 
lijhed  thM  yt.r  ihan  Dr.  f&ke's  l«sl  volume."— .WaiV  »> 

The  Life  of  Roger  Wolcott 

By  WILLIAM  LAWRKNCE.  Hmhouof  MuMwihuKlH.    1 
inmic  iiubLic:  Krvanu.  ilic  late  Govemoi  of  MawKliiiKtl 

Literary  Values 

By  JOFIN  BURROUCHS.   Notable  euayi,pnsi:n(iaK  Mr. 


HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN    &  CO.,   Boston  and  New  York 


t  Btaltrn  ■/  Rnltmt  In  wrHlKg  to 


IDC  Rcvkw  OT  RcvkwB   'ABf u lliiuf  Scctfes 

If  You  Are  a 
Pianist  or  a  Singer 

jon  ut  constantly  buying  sheet  music — and  paying  hi|;h  prica 
for  it.  It  lies  in  ragEed  piles  around  the  house  and  becomes 
scattered  and  torn.  You  lose  money  by  buying  music  in 
that  vay,  to  say  nothing  of  your  loss  of  time  and  temper  when 
searching  for^  particalar  selection.  Why  not  buy  your  music 
■Rv^  in  volumes,  Clled  with  the  best  selections,  and  thoroughly 
^'''^  indexed?  The  -Uknry  ol  the  World'*  Bnl  Moak"  is 
designed  for  your  needs.  Its  eight  volumes — sheet  music 
size,  but  light  and  easy  to  handle — are  crowded  wttli  the  best 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  carefully  selected  by  an  ex- 
perienced corps  of  mtisic  editors.  If  you  were  to  buy  the 
music  it  conLaiss,  one  piece  at  a  time,  II  wnnM  cost  yoa  over 
SMMO.  Through  our  Musical  Library  Club— for  a  limited 
time — the  entire  set  will  cost  you  one-tenth  of  that  amount, 
and  you  can  pay  in  little  payments  oF  ti.og  a  month. 

The  Worttys  Bost  muale 

mpTeheniincDJJKtioaiirniulic  louiucace.    It  conuuDi  t,'lN  p«n  ol  IbMl  bbIc— which  U 

r  muiiul  libnir^.    It  I*  fully  iDdcied,  »  that  uiy  ulcclioa  can  be  quickly  louud,  uid  the 

^^  .      -    .   -   und  to  Ihey  niHn  BM  il  lii  plM*>    All  Ibe  world- fjtmous  composen  uv  repre>«nlcd — includ- 

l([^\        ing  such  luiofi  u  W^igncr,  Liut,  PadiMcwiki,  SuUinn,  Mourt,  Handel,  Cbopiu,  De  Kovcn,  Sinuu,  and  Gounod— 

t  Ihal  nope  it  too  difficult  for  Ibe  anra^  pertformer.      The  work 

compDBen.  iocludfiiff  popuUr  and  operatic  mdoditi,  dances,  funeral 

ions  are  loa  new  and  ■.  Dpriighlcd  piece*  by  AmaicaD  aHnpoien — the  liiod  o[  muiic  that  coKi  from 

lu  vaiiityof  iisv:l.',<,L>i;>.  A>  a  miuial  cyclopedia  il  i>  unencetled,  for  it  coolaini  HI  UapayUM 
:  chromatic  art  plalei  in  colon.    In  number  of  pages 
t.  thii  Miulcal  Llbnu-y  lead*  all  oihen. 

The  S*t*  ■■-•  ElKht  Volum**  — S  x  12 
Inohsa  In  ftlz*  —  attraotlvsly  bound  In 
flno  dark   h«lf>l*ath*r  or  blu*  oloth 

Our  Spuclml  Malf-Rrloe  OITor 

Our  Musical  Library  Club  has  secured  OH  entirely  new  edition  of  the  "  World's  Best  m 
Music  "  at  a  price  sliglilly  above  tlie  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  On  this  account  we  are  «^^ 
able  to  otier  these  iets  at  about  one-half  the  regular  subscription  prices — p«r«We  S1<N  a  j£^^ 
moiltb.  Through  the  Musical  Library  Club— direct  from  the  publisher  to  the  customer  J^flj 
—you    can  secure  a  set  (or  »l«)  ]m  cMh  Matog  and  tZSJI  for  the  UHMtbCT.      ^^^^ 

e  previously  sold  for  t35-oo  and  $40.00.     The  edition  is  small,  ■ 
ivoid  possible  disappointment  in  failing  to  secure  a   set,  cut  off  the  coupon 
to-day,    "Agn   il,   and   mail  it  to  us.       We  will  then   send  you  a    ^^^^^H^^        ^A 
set  (express  paid  by  at)  for  eiaroination  and  use.    After  Eve  days'  ex-    9^^^^^    tC^tf 
■uiaation,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  the  books  to  us  at  our  expense.     W^^^  ^^ 

But  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  set.  send  us  ft.oo  at  the  expiration  of  five  days,  and      ^  . 
:9i.oo  a  month  thereafter  until  the  full  amount  is  paid,  Jrj^^ 

^^^T    *'5(°Tpi  PCS*'*' 
A  ehrittmmm  mremmnt  rreaJ  ^^^i^  f^l^^^  i 

Vt  have  a  small  oumber  of  elegant  oak-wood  bookcasu  that  are  madt  eapedallj  ^^^T^'^P'^H  >"'_  •'™_':1'^°  ' 

to  hold  a  set  of  ihc  "World's  Best  Music."     TMr  riHU  ptka  li  UM  Mck,  but  m       XA 
have  decided  10  offer  Ihem  as  preaents  10  prompt  lubacribers.    To  obtain  one  of  the      Ji*^^r   wWiia  <  d^vi 
bookcases  free  with  your  sei«  it  will  Ix  necessary  to  send  your  order  before  ^^^r    >°^lle<^  bfjbn  l> 

Decembei  i;tli.  wkn  HU*  (Nar  will  ciais.  unless  you  care  to  pay  the  regular 
retail  price  of  (4.00.       Ttii  inskcnti  it  a  Ckriilmai  frmnl /rum  M,  auj        aS  jd 
J'«r.  ntl  incrtm  fkt  call  d/M.  «»ri<-  in  -V  manmr.  f^M 

THK  UNtvmmmnY  mocimr 

.rm  nm  Avmimm Maw  Yoru_ 

amUm  (*•  amhm  tf  H—ltmi  ;■  wrniKs  t*  afrOttn 
SI 
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From  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.'s  Fall  List 


THE  PHARAOH  AND  THE  PRIEST 

An  Historical  Picture  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  of  Alexander  Glovatski  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin.    Illustrated.     12mo,  $1.50. 


YorV  Mfil  ami  Kiprtti 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE 
CZAR 

H.'so.  ■ 


THE  QUEEN  OF  QUEL- 
PARTE 


TOWER  OR  THRONE 

A    Romance   of    ihe   Girlhood   of   Eliialii 
iUHRiET  T.  Co«ST<iCK,      llluslraled. 


SAMUEL   LOVER'S  WRITINGS 

r'sl  Collected  Edilion  in  6  vols.      Cloth,  gilt  lop. 


THE  STRUQQLE  FOR 
A  CONTINENT 


AMERICAN    LITERA- 
TURE 


of  Francis  Tarknian  by 
..  lilu^tralinns.  maps. 
;  postpaid,  }I.£.7. 


.1  and  Nalionsl  I'etiods, 
SKAKsof  Hrown  L'niver 
;  postpaid.  $1.66. 


RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

Eight  critical  essays  by  Capl.  Alfheh   T.  MaHA> 


JOURNEYS  WITH    DUMAS 

Translated    by    Katha 


GLIMPSES  OF  CHINA  AND  CHINESE  HOMES 


THE  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK 

A  Suivev  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Our  Tim 
Kolated  lol'ioBress.  Hy  WillakuC.  Sei.li 
I2mi>,  $1.(10  net ;  postpaid,  ^1,09. 


BOSTON   DAYS 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  PEKIN 

By  Pickrc   LoTi.     Translated   hy  .Mvhta   I,. 


WITH  A  SAUCEPAN  OVER  THE  SEA 

With  (kxj  Quaint  Recipes  from  Kitchens  of  Foreign 
Countries,  By  Adelaide  Kken.  Illustrated, 
iimo.  $1.50  net :  postpaid,  $1.64, 


FIRST-HAND  BITS  OF  STABLE-LORE 

By  Fkascis  M.   Ware,    Illnstraled.    Crown  6to. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY'S  DIARY 

Windsor  Edition.      Fdi-td    hy   S.vbaii  ClIAl'SCE 


"  Se::.  little,  BROWN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  BOSTON 


Miitlaa  tht  Ktaltw  »f  Riiilimt  In  mrit 


Tbe  Rerkw  of  Revlnn— Advcrtbfa^-  Sectfcn 


p 

Longmans.Green 
^cSnLW  BOOKS 

P! 

THE  VARIETIES  OF   RELIGIOUS   EXPERIENCE 

Bclas  tbe  Qlflaril  Lectnrcs  on  NMnral  Rcllglan,  delivered  in  BdloburEh  In  i9ai>igo] 
/.u  Jnuu,  LI..D.,  eic,  Ptormor  o<  PhilHophy  it  Hv^ard  'Univcriiir,  CirmnondlnH  mimbri  of 


.  Fornu  ■  pirieel 


s  modlfeaUtuiDs,  witb 


TH  E  SMALL  EN  D  OF  GREAT  PROBLEMS 

Br  B^mH'  Hkbpokd,  I>  D  .  laic  Miaiilcrol  Runl^ii  Hill  Chipcl.  I.on- 


THE  PATH  TO  ROME 


Cfs; 


GODLY  UNION  AND  CONCORD 

Sermoiu  Preached  rUlnly  la  We*tala«ter  Abbey  In  the 
Iatere5ts  of  Chrlitlaa  Pralerolty 

By  H.  HsN-iLiiv  Hv'.soN,  K.U.,  Cinon  of  Walmiiuur  and  Riclot  c 
Si,  Margirii'i.  WmtmWitr,    Wiih  an  E.pLBMtorv  Iniraduciion  b 


SEVEN   ROMAN  STATESMEN 
OF  THE  LATER  REPUBLIC 

The  Urmcchl,  SulU,  CraMui,  Cato.  Pompcy,  C«ur 

:KAkLK>,  (IMAN,  M.A..  Aulhor   nf  "A    HiKoty  of    Gtcttc."  *t 
iVilhPurtrailiiindinu.ir.iiuns.    Crown  Bvo,  pp,  iv,-3,».    fl/,lt'.6 

nan.Tio.k:]|r'dh«lo"crw1'™lhi'h™r'yol  R7l\r.'-^^Kl-L° 


By  Stanley  J.  We y man 

IN  KINGS'  BYWAYS 

By  Sta"lbv  J,  Wbvman,  Aiiihor  o(  ■■  A  Citn. 
Ilcman  otTrance."  •■  Counl  HnnDibnI."  etc., 
«c.     Wilk  ■  FroDtapitu  by  Crorgc  Vuiu. 
Crown  Svo.  claih,  Dmamcalnl,  Iljo. 
'"In  KJD^'    Byways'   will   be   enjoyed   by 


By  Richard  Ba(ot 

DONNA  DIANA 


By  Rich  AID    B^r.nT.  Author  of  "Cu 

Nei^"  -A   Komju,  Myitry,"  «e. 

avo,dolh,  gilt  top.  1.50. 

Mr,  Richard  BiKOt  bu  (ullowed  the  "  1 

■nolbEritudy  of  lh«  campUcatEi]  locutl 

of  Ramg.  The  plot  of  "I>oonA  Diaiui"tur 
on  the  MniifffLc  beiwevn  ■  yuun^^  F.nEliihni 
whowiibci  Id  marry  the  hemjnr.And  her  ~~' 


^^g 


.     __.._._..  ,      .,  Mr. 

Rotne  with  care  and  deuiJ. 

By  Andrew  Lans 

THE  DISENTANGLERS 

By  Akudiw  Lahq.    With  7  rull-Mge  Illiiitta. 
tioniby  H.  S,  Kord.    CniwnSvo.  ti.ju. 
"Imhe'Diae  


nnlaty  w 


WI^  i^y™  ThMle'nnd 


THE    LIFE   AND   LETTERS 

OF  THE  RIGHT  HON, 
FRIEDRICH  MAX  MULLER 

By  riRS,  MAX  MULLER. 
With  6  ['orlrailb  and  other   llluslia- 

Iiationa  in  Photogravure. 
3  volumes.  Svo.     A'rl  tfi.oa     Posl- 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNO  PEOPLE 
THE   BOOK  OF  ROMANCE   ^^i;^'"«-uiJT^!:i 

ored   PUuem  and  44  olher  [lloitrnlioni.     By  H.  J.  Font.     Crown  Svo, 

Kiitcdga.    Xttti.6o.    By  inallfi.76. 

Unilorm  with  '-  I'hc  Violet  Fairy  Book,"  eu.,  etc 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AIR-SHIP  *!;!;, ^/i^^.^iS 

»i',SO,"By*"u.in'X'    "     '"""     "'"''  ""SI'"''™ 

THE  SURGES  LETTERS  i*„  &"si^«iU.""''Eulf; 


KmUm  t*«  ifaaiMr  af  Htltmt  In  wrltlmt  !•  M 
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By  Sydney  George  Fisher 


The  True  History 
of  the  American 
Revolution 

npliese  are  tlie  real  facts  of  the  days  of 
1776.  Mr.  I-'ishcr  has  some  things 
to  tell  about  the  conduct  of  the  War. of 
the  Revolution,  its  chief  figures,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  outcomcj  which  w  ill  Martic 
.■ery  reader 


By  Clara  E. 
Laughlin 


Stories 

Authors' 
Loves 


■^"othirif;  in  fiction 

excels  the  fascination  of  these  ro- 
mances of  real  men  and  women  whom  we 
all  know  hy  their  writings.  The  volumes 
are  a  chronicle  of  fact,  hut  hold  ail  the 
charm  of  a  novel.  Two  vniumci.  iiius- 
They  have  photogra 
Mire  frontispieces  anc 
43     diiogi 


$3.00 
SfiToO 


By  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson 

New  York — Old  and  New 

Tts  story  a.s  told  by  its  landmarks.  The  writer  is  the  author  of  "  Rambles  in  Colo- 
nial  Byways,"  and  "  Wa-shington  ;  The  Capital  City,"  etc.,  and  this  is  the  first 
authoritative,  comprehensive  and  at  the  .same  time  readable  book  yet  put  out  on 
New  York  City  itself.  The  work  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  many  reproductions  from  photographs,  old  prints,  etc.,  irrted."  e""  imckt 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  new  material.  "m,  JV«    -    $3^0 


By  Anne  H.  Wharton 

Social  Life  in  the  Early 
Republic 

\*iss  Wharton's  wide  knowledge  of  the  practically  un- 
^'■'  touched  period  following  on  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary years,  and  her  ability  to  make  us  see  the  men  and 
women  of  pa.st  times  as  Ihey  really  were, 
are  here  gi\en  the  most  interesting  ex-  p^o[„^| '"[""JJ^jJed' 
pression.  The  volume  promises  to  rival  Ciown  8vo.  Occora- 
in  popularity  her  "Salons  Colonial  and  *^^^  '^''"*''  ""5,*^^ 
Republican,"  and  "Through  Colonial  H.iriev.nt. 
Doorways."  net.    .   .    .    $6.00 


Publishers — J.   B.   Lippincott   Company — Philadelphia 
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You  Can't  Give  a  Christmas  Present 


Or  buy  one  for  yourself 


which  will  be  more  appreciated,  or  o(  higher  permanent  value,  or  e 
beautiful  set  of  four  volumes  comprising 


r  paid  lor,  than  the 


The  New  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 


for  i 


II  will  appeal  Mpecially  to 
of  the  slrugglea,  iriumphs,  and  tragic  death  of 
Picscutiiig  the  tUrring  xcaa  oi  Uncoln' 

as  a  novel,  it  is  a  portrayal  of   the  man  and 
no  sludenl  of  History  should 


contains  the  graphic  life  story,  as  neve 
r  lirst  and  greatest  countryoiBn. 
.  with  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  s 

most  critical  period  in  our  national  exi 
ican  home  can  afford  to  be  without.  'I 
of  delight,  a 


s  hands,  for  they 
true  patriotism. 

The  hmc  and  name  of  Kin  Taibdl  U  too  well  known  to  require  an 
rnlroduclion.  Her  master  work  is  now  just  ready  for  your  inspection. 
Even  before  completion  it  received  the  most  enthusiastic  attention  from 
Ihepress  and  Lincoln  admirers  of  National  reputation, 

lb€  tale  Chai>  A.  Dana,  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
snd  Lincoln's  Assistant  Seciclary  of  War,  selected  Tarbell's  Karly 
Life  of  Lincoln  (Ihe  only  volume  then  ready)  as  one  of  ten  books 
indispensable  to  every  American. 

Among  tbc  new  and  iplendid  fcatutc*  ihc  work  contains  a  wealth 
of  new  material  never  before  published,  gathered  from  original  sounes 
during  five  years  of  the  most  painstaking  research  :  new  portraits,  fac- 
similes of  important  documents,  speeches,  letters,  telegrams.  Motips, 
anecdotes.  »re  here  pre!>ented  for  the  first  lime. 

The  worb  ii  so  lavishly  ilhittratcd  that  it  is  a  life  of  l.iiuohi  in 
pictures,  as  well  »s  a  written  one. 


*  4f  llnltmt  In  mrttl»t  U  aMHtlMM 
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Best  Offer  .t  Year 


.til      ,  Nav.  Number  and  Superb  25  cent  Chriftmai 
Absolutely    (    fj amber   of    LE-SLIL'S    MONTHLY,   ind 

COLLECL  OIRL  CALENDAR  for  IWJ. 

ijce  to  all  who  subscribe  NOW. 
Lesue's  for  November 


masLerly  ikeich  by  the  Orat of  tbaat> 
William  Winteei.   tttorlea  b;  aoob 

aUlhOM      U       HahbV      KTII.WELL     BDVABIM, 

Charles  Battki.l  Loomim,  Eden  Phii.1.- 

FDTTS,    EOEH-rON    CASTLE  kQd    EKBIISOM 
UOl-OH. 

LOOKING  FORWAItD-1903 

Thm  Bplendld  Not>I>. 

"aiengiarry  stories,"  s  tale  of  Benllment 
A  belUr  Mquel  to  "The  Maa  Iram  Olca- 

earry."  by  kalpii  Connor.     ••The  Anb 
yit  Box,''  a  Hiory  of  my)Mry,  as  good  as 
The  LeavcDwiirth  Ci«e.''  by  AhmaIvATH- 
IINB  Ukben.     •'Dennis  Dent,"  a  novel  of 
tbrllUng  Interesl.  by  the  creator  of  ••Tbc  Anfc 
■-  "■ — kinui,"  Erhest  W.  Hornung. 

rilLLD,  UldMlIS  Jitit  Maklute. 

FRANK 

LILSLIIL'S 

POPULAR 

MONTHLY 

IQ  Cts.;  $J.OO  a  Year 
COLLEGE  GIRL  CALENDAR 

TI18  Immense  popularity  of  Ihe  Actmi  Cakndar 
palDlAd  for  I.KHLiE's  MoHTULT  Isat 
year  by  Miss  Maud  Stdkii,  tba  well 
known  American  water  colorlat,  bM 
led  ua  to  employ  bar  extraordinary 
ant  upon  n  calendar  for  1MB,  plclor- 

tbe  Anerlcan  Collcve  Olrl.    B ' 

■■"'         .pbed  In  twelve  colore 

ors  of  ait  preolcoUegea. 
appropriate  edilegtieal 


lean  Col  Icve  Olrl.    Beantt- 

— .'.,  oerapbed  In  twelve  colore  apoo 

tbrae  Bbeets  of  lieavy  pebble  plate  paper,  tied 


lAooj.  OojiOmj,  On  each  abeet  le 
complete  college  Id 

ber,  Ifyon  mention  the    Kevikw  01 

American  Ceilese  Qtrl  Calendar  tor  ISCR.  ai 


la,  with  eaeli 
1  MoareLT 
ar  poatpaM. 


eaae.  New  V«rk. 


^r  Ihr  allarhnl  nmom.    Clip  «  ^f; 
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LOTHROP     FICTION 


SPENDERS 


By 


33d    THOUSAND 

HARRY     LEON     WILSUN 


BOOK  NEW8«ays: 

"  'The  spenders'  is  pre-eminently  anAmericar 
Ameiican  in  name,  American  in  bigness,  Am 
crudeness,  American  in  fearlessness,  bat,  mob 
American  in  a  great  tender-heartedness,  that  a 
iiilo  the  sunshine  without  fear  and  with  joyousne 


»i.SO  I 

Jook,- 
of  all, 

'T  °" 

■ II 

I 


EAGLE  BLOOD 


Br    JAMES   CREELMAN 


lOth  THOUSAND 


NEW  YORK  MAIL  and  EXPRESS  saysi 

"  This  is  a  book  of  action,  of  movement.      It  has  its  touches  of  huraor, 

manliness.     It  is  a  good  patriotic  tonic,  a  wholesome  book  for  Americans  to  read.     And,  next  to 

that  quality.  Ihe  one  that  gives  it  most  interest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  picturesque ness." 

RICHARD  GORDON 

iiv    ALEXANDER    BLACK  7th   THOUSAND  Price,      Si.  50 

CLEVELAND  WORLD  aays  ; 

"The  heroine  is  everything  that  is  charming  and  lovable  which  ia  possible  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  belongs   to   the   upper  classes  or   not.     The  conversations  are  ofllimes  brilliant,  spiikling 


shum. 


DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


37th    THOUSAND 

Ev    GEORGE    CARV    EGCLESTON 
BALTIMORE  SUN  saya: 


In  the  novel  before  u 
rre  of  the  Virginian  in 
drawn,  and  incidents  a 


ne  have  a  peculiarly  inle 
le  late  fifliei.  Charactei 
skilfully  presented." 


LOTHROP     PUBLISHING     COMPANY,      BOSTON 


/  Ktalimi  In  miitlns  to  atnttliin 
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Books  for  the  Holidays,  and  After 

XOTKE  DAME  I>E  PARIS.      The  Bertha  Galland  Edition 

Br  victor  Huso 

1  vail.  Sve,  chth.  Illustrated,  by  permission  of  Mr.   D.   Frohman,  with  scenes  from 

Jfcoralivi,  gilt  lop,  the  play  and  alx  portraits  of   Miss  Gallaad  as   Eimiralda,  taken 

illuslraltd  (in  Ivx)  Sj.oo  especially  for  this  edition. 

BAltBIZON  DAYS.      Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Barye 

By  Charles  Spraciie  Smllli 

Square  Svo,  clolh.  These  studies,  written  in  the   Forest  of   Fontainebleau,  show   the 

decorative,  gill  lop,  iirilh  close  relation  between  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the  artists  and 

46  iUastralieHi,  ig.oonei  their  creative  work. 

THE    BBADFOBD    SBBlBfl 

FltACTICAIj    WISDOM.     Letters  to  Young  Men 

Bj  Sir  'Walter  Balelgb,  Sir  fllanlteir  Hale  and  olhere 

THE  LADY'S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT;  or,  Advice  to  a  Daughter 

Br  Mr  Georse  SaTlle 

FRIENDSHIP.      Two  Essays  on  Friendship 

Br  Balph  WmMo  BmeraoB  and  IHarcna  Tnlllna  Cicero 

J  voli.  i6mo. /imp  Uatier ,  "Made  in  a   style  worthy  of  the   subject." 


gi/t  lepifH  iex),  tack  -S/.tJ 


-New  York  Oiiervrr. 


■  B«m»T  Lilt.  In 


A.   WESSELS    CO.,    7    West    ISth    Street,    New    Yorlc 


Famous  Tonnesen 
Art  Photographs... 


WE  WItL   SEND   FRAMED      with  finest* nioxijiN  eLXa», 
Thi  4  Famous  SubiacU;    i:;.''.^±..u....  iVJX:Z 
F0»  J2.    "ViWS.":""    PIIEP«ID.      •'"■  ■■  ■  ■•  " 

If  drilred  bciuiirully  hud-colorril.  add  f  I  [nr  cnr  or  all.    Eiquuilc  Huhdi 
Send  P.  U.  oi  c.pcm  Qrd«  lor  «i  or  fj  lo 

THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL  CLUB,  Studio  4,  1301  Mlchliaa  Ave.,  Chrcago,  V.  S.  A. 


EKJ  NOT  CONFUSE 

THIS  WrTH 

ORDINARY 

"PRINTS"   FROM 

HALF-TONE  CUTS 

(red  10  1«  Ihe  mwl  mprib  pfoducliom 


'♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦*♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦»» : 

Braun's   Carbon    Prints 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original  PaJntingS  and  Draw- 
iags  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters;  Aacicat  and  Mod- 
ern Architectures  and  Sculptures. 

Entire  Collection  About  100,000  Plates, 


No  other  Branch  HanM 


An£Xrj?ACrfn)mo( 

Ihc  most  celebrated  " 
cation.     Price  50  ci 


'  Qeneral  Catalogue.  < 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CIE. 


I  af  Rttltmt  In  mrlUng  U  wfsrrt/xr* 
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I*  Umlim  tf  gttUm  to  mrltlf  U 
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THE  ROLFE  SHAKESPEARE 


IN    LIMP   LEATHER 


^1  Single  Vuls.,  Net,  90  Cents ;  40  Vols.,  Boxed,  Net,  $36.00 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
LONG  LIFE 

A.v  AC'70/i/dn:/!Ar//i:  bv  df.  tiiro- 

DOBB  L,  CUVLfCU.  umo.Kill  Lop,  illiii- 
traicd,  net,  il.50.  (PosiaK',  it  4:1s.)  AUoiiii 
iditiun  dc  iMt,  ncl,  «3.00.     (PMWgt,  14  '^"■t 


HELP  AND  GOOD 
CHEER 

I    C/FT  r^OOK.     Br  ■>'■  THEODOBE 

L,     COVLER.       MapdiDmrly    piinlid    ud 
bound,  gill  lop,  ntl,  81.00.    (PoilBgi,  7CU.) 


OVER  THE 
BLACK  COFFEE 


PARLIAMENTARY  USAGE 
FOR  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Br  EninA  A.  FOX,  id  V!cc-I 

Adopted  SI  publiuiioD  in  May,  i 


THE   BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  33-37  E.  17th  St.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York 


GERTRUDE  POTTER  DANIELS 


LATEST  NOVEL 


A  MODERN  REALISTIC  ROMANCE 

PRICE,  01. SO 

Illtutrations  in  Colors  by  Widitcy 

RAND.    McNALLY    &    CO. 

Chicago  and  New  York 

mttitim  tkt  Unit-  of  Still 


KBOEH'S  LlVINe  XETHOD  FOR  LEABNlSe 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  moat  lucceufuL  mraiuyel  devised  for  leaming  uid 
lEuhidghaw  In  speak  French. 

Sent,  poatiwld,  on  receipt  of  Si.oo. 
"  I  im  lure  ihe  boot  will  ■ecompljih  aitciac]y  wbu  u 
,    KttobeiupurpoK."— Prof.JuneiW.Brlglit.  Jotuu 

[    Chancellor 

How  to  Think 


Ruage,  ihi.  work  haj  00  equsT*— Sdenlillc 
Nov.  11, 1893.  p.  3.6. 

How  to  Think 


-  -3  HpcHlE  Spuiiah/' — I 

I    Schtnl  Journal,  July  14. 1B94. 

I  Prof.  CKAS.  F.  KROEH,  Author  and  Publisher, 
j  StcveoB  liutltate  of  Techwlosr.  HohAe;  N.  J, 

It  /■  mritlita  to  atfMft/«tra 
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SOME  OF  THE  MANY 

LITEBATURBS  KEIVESENTBD 

=KK 

?r^'^ 

Sf«t.l,jmio 

x.^,^ 

^::::' 

Amcrlun 

SnnlBh  mnd 

K&: 

cSi'^wa 

Mh 

C^^^"^ 

Viiim 

sSsr" 

»■=.-" 

JXU 

B^™„ 

be  L>  MDUa  Fuuiluc 

^:Ki,i.» 

1?^? 

KSS'**" 

rrs^ 

French 

DUi'Ooem 

'^",l\   a   '" 

Kl  ■.,„l.cn 

Vl>t».  Hugo 

0«r  Prica  tar  At  Ftw  Scti  Wl  Hni  b  Bat  OH^TtM  d  Ihi  Bmtar  PrlM^ 

Tivt  t«iiirahiT«rtpdbiH«e  of  kr  fills  r>rrb/>r4tfrTT-rdnr{r»i<^"">rrdf't#''rfiM«. 
laofftilqgyQufineofiliaenthejiiite  quoted  In  th«  cwipDh  v«  Vlictlw  l1bcv1y4"ljHl^ 

EnnDlr»t  r«  uytMnc  to  ■nnlne  llw  vort  tad 


HRST  PAYMENT  ONLY  OO  CENTS.  -  RMd  Ccnipoo  Cvdnlly. 
TEN     SUPERB      VOLUMES. 

The    Literature    of   Ail    Nations, 

Editnll:?  JflnftnlUwIlianK.Jalui  P.  LBnliRtoa.  OII?aH,G.  LcE|h.  JoJiBltuHql]  VBuof. 
Thg  mi<  oUMi  »Mit  Indkamgraely  ft>  Kvfm  mJ  viIi4ibi  II  eI"**  thv  bat  ^oiebn 


J^S«S^».^ 

CilSu^ 

rB£S-«7«^' 

.^iS.^'S^'^ 

e.  L  PARKS,  TrcsMrer.  36  Eut  Z2d  SIml.  New  Ysrfc 

LITERATl'RK  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

» luK  nluiw,  bncd  In  Uw  Kyl^  l»U»Ud  br  I'l'lDC  Die  -  X  -  bsldc  It. 

SiDHS-; 

"SSi.! 

"Sffi-JiSi-Sr. 

?v-- 

riHrssusE— 

■SsKE-iiiw 

"f'ri^M 

6ss,r?,SiJ*-!'j: 

SES2SS& 

-"■■-"-"''"=''-•'■•="" 

nioH.UKliri  dedde 

«U.k«l.U» 

1 

JTwrt/w  Ma  ff»/Mr  a/  Am/tvi  la  wr/Hi*  t 
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XMAS  AT  THE  BODLEY  HEAD 


LoOe  toith  Honour 

By  Chakles  Marriott,  author  of  "The 
Column"  (18,000).  Decorative  cover.  lamo. 
$..50. 

Tht  Just  and  thm  \/nju-tf 

By  RicilAKU  Bagot,  autlior  of  "  Casting  of 
Nets,"  "  A  Roman  Mystery,"etc.   lamo.  $1,50. 

t-ucK.  o*  La-tsendate 

By  ihc  Eakl  of  Idl>esleigi[,  author  of 
"  Belinda  Fiti warren."     ismo.     (1.50. 

T/>e 
beautiful  Mrs.  Moutton 

By  Nathaniel  Stephenson,  author  of 
"They  that  Took  the  Sword."      Frontispiece 

C>rlTait  of  the   heroine.     Decorative  cover. 
arge  lamo,     ♦i.so  net. 


LETTERS 

Lotoett's 
Early  "Frost  Writing 

With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Edwakd  E.  Halb,  o( 
Boston,  and  an  Introduction  by  Walter  tittle- 
field.     PoTirait.     Boards.     i2mo.     ti.ao  net. 

With/fapoUon  atSt.Helena 

Being  the  Diary  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe,  Naval 
Surgeon,  who  was  stationed  on  the  island  in 
attendance  on  the  great  prisoner.  Facsimiles, 
portraits,  etc.     laino.     $1.50  net. 

Heroines  t^f  Voetry 

By  Constance  E.  Maud,  author  of  "Wag- 
ner's Heroes,"  "Wagner's  Heroines,"  etc. 
lUnatnted  by  H.  Ospovat.     ismo.     $1.50  net. 

Ttrefim  Tittys 

By  Kenneth  Gkahamk,  author  of  "The 
Golden  Age,"  etc  With  ten  photogravures  by 
Maxfield  Parkish.  Decorative  cover,  8vo. 
tl.lo  net. 


If  you  requir*  miiieatlona  for  e^  aelectlon  of  •eK»onsbl«  book*  for  youraelf 
S  9  or  for  gifts,  write  for  «>,  free  catalogue  to  ?  S 

JOHN   LANE        67  fifth  A-Cenue        NEW  YORK 


DENSLOW'S 

Night  Before 
Christmas 


ILLUSTRATED  IN  FOUR  COLORS 

rated  by  W.W.DENSLOVV. 


tiaa  mtde  6t.  Xlnholiw  and  his' 
hrBBthln  ■'"       -     -   ■■"  -  - 

th«  worli 
Thls« 


n  througliout 


tlie  I 


t  ot  a 


1b  emlwIllBhfd  nut  onlv  by  the  quaint,  re- 
[  DENSLOW'S  DRAWIXQS,  liut  (hoBo 
tprodurcd  by  the  bvet  methods  known  In 
, , ., J  printing.    11 

aly  bound   Ln    Illuminated 


tatilu  fctlpv'  all  other  jiiivnifc  pMi 
A  larKnjnarto.  han.l«-— ■'*"  ' 
Board  rtiTsr.    PrlcB.  11.80. 

0.  W.  DILLINQHAM  COMPANY 

Publishers,   New  York 

Mmtltti  at  Btaltm  «/  «i 


Purity  Books 


*  BOOKS  TO  HGM.    Br  ^ii.«i.,> : 
What  a  Youne  Boy  Ought  to  Ki 


Koovi 


Ought 
"wha"  a'womim'or  43  ^ughl  to"* 

Price,  tl' per  evpV.P"'' Iff-  Stud  for  tabU  o[ 

Vir  Publishing  Co..  ""  "'Sifsy; 
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The  HISTORY  Of  NAT  W 

An  Enduring  Library  of  seventytour  baadsomely 

bound  volumes.  Including  the  works  ot  the  mas- 

ter  historians,  and  covering  the  world 


Tk*  HlMorr  of  tha  r«ll«l  9tal« 

na  Mlkkdo'i  Knplrt 

DmIIb*  and  Fall  ofU*  Bonaa  EbvU 


Tka  HliUr)-  of  Palntlac 
n*  niitorr  or  tkr  IlttlirTlai 
Tke  HIitOTTOf  (jvnaiRy 
TkaHlitsirofXpalB 
Tk  StoTT  oftht  Bmih    I 
TtcPallcTorMfdlatlaBI 
Scaadlaaila.  a  Blitor)  af  Peiaiark,  I 
Ijwtdea,  aadSorwai  f 

Tka  HIMOTT  of  Enpl 
Tke  RUIorj  of  Fraira 
TlMHUlsrTDfllreHC 
Btltlik  la<la 

A  niiUrj  of  th*  It  alia  a  Bfpablln 
noHlatoTTOrlnWad 
Tk«  Hlatorr  of  Fonia 


AUTHORS 

t>hn  Ridwrd  Grcem,  M.j 
ichud  HildHih 
Willimm  Elliol  GriRia,  A,  I 
Kdoard  Gibboa 
HaghMgnmy,F.R.S.M. 
lahn  Fraocii  Davii.  F.R.! 
WiUiam  H.  Frwoit 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milmin 
ThcnramCollerGraluia 


Chul 


n  T.  Lewli 


.ndrcw   CRiihtcm,  LL.D.,  und  Hfn 
Wb«Ion.  LL.D. 

ir  J. GanJnet  WQtiiuon,  D.C.L.f.R.! 


TkvHIitaTTofPalaBd 


IHngb 

S     ihijfi..._ 
I.  C.  L.  D«  Silmondi 
W.  C.  TayU>r,A.B. 

Juna  Fletcher 
WillEam  H.  Procoti 
Alfred  Rambaud 
Williim  Robenioii,  D 


74  HindsomB  Vol- SI  00  .^^I'l^uml^'iprenir:::  Mcb  Cit 
■^iniBS  Sent  For    ■•      ^K«v™^i^i^Y/-f™S™  '■  "''^ 

it  kill  tke  reialar  iiriu,  and  nr  the  raiy-paymcni  plan,  placing  ihEin  wiihin  tuch  oi 
all.  Only  ,.^  «■«  « trt  evrt  mads  ONLV  l.ooo  SETS  en  be  oflered  lo  Km  ir« 
OF  R.viiiv.-.„:jd^r,,  The..,:  Ko  at  J50  per  K<.  (Inly  t.  do.n. ».  per  momh  (»45 
(ta-cuhl.  i'nr  haH-lealhrredilioQ  ur  below.  Vou  may  rem  en  ii  If  unHiulaclgry. 
Scot  on  Approval— Satlafactlon  Ouaranleed. 

A  HANDSOME  UBKAIfY 

HON  AN»  MAIL  THE  COrPON  T*  FH  T«-»ATI 


A  LIBRARY  OF  NATIONS— Inspection  Coupon 


AMERICAN   UBRARV  SOCIETY 

92  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


!■»■•»■  plmottwh  or  to  ■m 


'■  mrlting  to  ■*ocrf/Mr* 
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Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Undertakes  New  Work 


Favorite  Author  Becomes   Associate  Editor 
of  The  New  Thought  Magazine. 


It  Wrlllne  KhF  l[i> 


The  many  friends  nn. 
cox  will  be  iDtpreHtert 
BDd  tlilnker  hae 


Bright  Pobllrittlon. 

I  of  Ella 


of  the  mind  whtol 


ibe  tnopiratlan  of  mnny  youns  men  and  women.  Bat 
liopetuI.pra<:tIcBl.maal»fulvleTFHofl<reKive  the  reader 
TiBW  uminiee  In  tho  very  ruadliiB.  and  nrs  a,  wholsBome 
Bpnr  to  flagglog  effort,    she  1h  In  jiertect  aympntliy  with 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

the  pnrpotw  ot  the  New  ThouKlit  mnBRzioe.  The  ma^s- 
Elne  Ir  having  a  wonderful  Hui^ceaH,  and  tlio  writings  of 

are  among  her  lieat.  Woi^b  dC  tmth  so  vital  that  they 
lice  In  the  memory  of  every  reader  and  canse  Ulm  to 
thinlt-to  his  own  (>etCeriiii>ut  and  the  laotlng  Improve 
mentof  hisown  work  in  the  world,  in  whutaver  line  it 
Ilea— Daw  (ram  this  talented  woman's  pen. 

The  masaEliie  is  being  sold  on  all  news  atanda  far  Ave 
cents.  Itlathebrlgbteat.cleauest.and  best  publication 
In  lu  cUsd.  and  lu  editoni  have  hit  the  keynote  of  all 
aonai  sacceBH.  The  aplrit  ot  every  bit  of  print  from 
cover  to  cover  ot  the  magaztae  la  the  aplrit  nt  progress 
and  upbuilding— o(  courage,  persiatenee,  and  aocceM. 
virile  Btrpngtli  and  energy,  self-con  (Id  eoce,  the  mastery 
of  wlCand  clrcnmatancvs.  are  Its  life  and  Bnnl.  and  even 
the  casual  reader  (eels  the  conloglan  of  its  vigor  aud  its 

Free.— The  publishers  will  he  pleased  to  sendnfaand- 
MimeportrHtt  of  Mrs.  Wileoi,  with  extracts  from  her 
recent  writings  un  the  Mew  TIiQUght,  free.  AddresB.TIio 
New  Thonghf,  11  The  Colonnados,  Vlncennes  Ave.,  Chl- 


'OOHN 

FISKES 

WORKS 

TWO 

riSKE 

PAMPHLETS 

tain  be  jent  F'RBE 


The  £rat  contains  portrait  of  Proiessor 
Fiskc  and  sketch  oFhis  life. 

The  second  cuntains  reproductions  of 
many  of  the  historical  ciigravings,  portraits, 
facsimiles  of  manuscript,  rare  maps,  etc., 
with  which  this  edition  is  handsomely  illus- 

Send  postal  card  to 

ffaushton, Mifflin  £2.Ca 

^SFmh  .,41-c.  Afcw  Yhrk:4I^u*St,Baitonk 


ELEVENTH  YEAR    BEGINS  IN   NOVEMBER 

THE 

ART  STUDENT 


Ernest  Kaaufft,  Dir.  of  Ch>u 

fir.iDprlicJ  lhepick.»t  1  thought  Ihrrcwu  nol  Bnchln  .  c'pT, 
to  1^'°°  k«  "m  b"i  f"  l""";"""*  ■"O"*''  I"  '<"  ""iir 
.Iblt  idiicE  ID  iludcDII;  lta<  "f.irrVontiK  dirfciron,°".rio 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 


OFFER  NOT  QOOD  AFTER  JANUARY   1 


I  THE  ART  STUDENT,  i. 


It  In  miitlug  (o  atmrtlitn 
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Christmas  Cards, 
Calendars,  and 
Postal  Card  Packets 


Our  well-known  Packets  arc  ready,  and  aitd  only 
brief  mention.  First  7  Packs,  postpaid  for  $3.85.  10 
Packs,  postpaid,  $5.8a 

No.  t.  For  54  cti^  17  Xmas  Cards  and  Novelty. 

"    2.  "    54cts.,  JOFine        "       "          " 

"    3.  "    $1.08,   25  Xmas  Cards  and  Booklets. 

"    4.  "    51.08,  40  Fine  Postal  Cards, 

wduU.nK  6    <t-.,„-^at   Card,, 

"    5.      "    54  cts.,  20  Fine  Postal  Cards, 
"    6.       "    SI.08,    10  Beautiful  Calendars. 


"  10. 


"   27  els.,  10  Xmas  Card*. 

"    54  cts.,   5  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

"    54  cts-  25  Sunday-School  Cards, 

or  .D  Unr  Binhdly  Clrill 


"rtACHERS.     Ill  •'-";..  II  ^lliV.  To  \Zl  '^Xl 

Samples,  paper,  by  the  pound,  15  cents. 

H.   H.   CARTER   &    CO., 

}{miif.>.;^f  s  Somtrsct  Strcct>  Boston. 


iaacraca 


Lettcrs'""Seli-madc 
Merchant  s-s"  Son 


publiah^. 


If  yon  haven't  read  the  hamorous,  sound 
advice  of  "OLDGORGON  GKAHAU,"  Pork 
Packer,  of  Chicago,  to  his  son  Pierie- 
potit.  of  Harvard  University,  you  have 
missed  the  notable  book  of  the  year. 
•■Tit  whJatmiil,  kilffiJl'il.  jcHi-l  *"*  rf^ 
Iti  yitr.'—  Oacaeir  KicirU  Htrald. 
"Thm  /.Mrr  iiafkih-fkit  i^mfk^r  i-  f«-k. 
vih,  ,aH  a-rilt  Itlltri  thmt  'lamf  ktm  mi  a  Itlf- 

JoA  B,ll„s,r~J,dg.. 

A  moit  appropriate  Chrlstuas   gift  for 
your  »n  or  for  your  employees. 


5rULL,  nAVNARDACOdPANV,  Boston 


Just  Ready — A  New  Book  by 

Bishop  J.  L.Spalding 

On  the  Subject  of  the  Hour 


Socialism 

AND 

Labor 

A  new  book  by  Bishop  Spalding  is  always 
an  event  of  interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers, but  his  latest  book  will  appeal  to  a 
much  larger  number  than  usual  because  of 
its  timely  subject.  The  Tolume  contains 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  utterances. 


i6mo.  So  cents  net ;  deliTcred,  87  cents. 

OlUrr  B«iki  l-y  Siikof  Sfaldimg: 
Opportunily  mnd  Other  Eiaayi. 
Education  and  the  Higher  Utt. 
Thing,  of  the  Mlod. 
Means  and  Enda  at  KducatloD. 
ThouEhu  and  Theorica  of  Life  and  EdueatioD. 

Rctlcion,  AGnoaltciam.  and  Education. 


A.   C.   McClurg    &    Co.,  Chicago. 


V  af  Uttlrmi  Ik  mrlilMg  ts 


The  Review  of  Reviews — ^AdvertSsinsf  Section 


ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS   MORE 


TO    GET 


The 


$1.00  Magazine 


"WitK  its  12  Lar^e  A.rt-Color  Reproductions  of  Fanious  Pictures  Fi 


FOR    ONLY 


Coveriag  sae  year's  ssbicriptioa  Is  tfce  aiost  ssiqse  ssd  iataretun«  dollsr  sMigaziss  psbflsbed*  with  • 
did  coRrriglilsd  color  picture  mCE  EACH  MONTH,  costioo  folly  25  cooUesdiio  Art  Stores,  so  •  Sopploaieot. 


Toii*ll  be  101x7  if  70a  do  not  oider  at  onoe,  because  yoa*ll  want  it  direotlj  you  see  it,  and  it  will 
cost  yon. 

30  cents  ord^  iltorl  Janxiarx  !• 

We  iiave  oztended  tlie  limit  to  this  date,  to  gret  the  biggrest  sabscription  list  possible  before  the 
first  of  the  year;  tlie  price  will  positively  sdvsncs  to  80  ceou  00  tbst  date,  snd  10  cents  s  noBth 
thereafter  until  the  regular  price  Is  reached. 


This  is  the  greatest  bargain  In  Art  and  Literature  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  Jnst  think 
—yon  get  for  only  40o.  U  great  piotores  and  a  real  $U00  magasine  for  one  year— 

The  GRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 

TlTldly  interesting ;  handsomely  printed  on  goodpaper ;  snperbly  illustrated— a  nutfasine  full  of  the  best 
in  Fiction,  Trayel,  Adventure,  Poetry,  Science,  Humor,  Pathos— with  unexcelled  Borne,  Household  and 
Children's  Departments,  and  with  many  other  features  of  surpassing  interest. 

Just  a  Fe-w  Features  of  tKe  CKristmas  Number. 

HOW  A  OANKIBAIf  PBINCB  CELEBRATED  CHRISTMAS,  being  a  nnlqae  story  of  the  most  wonderful 

conversion  on  record— true,  bat  stranger  than  fiction.    By  Thomas  BsaMARD  Cbtstal. 
CURIOUS  CHRISTMAS  CELBBRATioHS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  MANY  CLIMBS.    How  the  holiday  is 

observed  all  over  the  world  and  how  many  of  oar  own  Christmas  expressions  and  customs  originated.    YoaUl 

appreciate  Christmas  more  after  reading  tnlit. 

THE  RACE  OF  A  STRONG  SOUL.  A  powerfal  story  of  haman  emotions  and  pathos,  by  Thomas  XiLBUSif  TTpp 
THE  THEFT  OF  THE  APPLES  OF  LIFE.  Another  of  the  series  of  weird  tales  of  Northern  Mythology  which 

made  sach  a  sensation  in  previons  nambers. 
PRINCESS  FAIR  FLOWER.    The  remarkable  story  of  the  gratitude  of  a  great  white  horse.    All  animal  lovers 

vriU  appreciate  this. 
THE  LOYBR*S  STRATAGEM.    A  thrilling  tsle  of  Venice  in  Olden  Time  and  of  a  fierce  Sonthemer^s  love. 
MORE  OF  THE  LESSONS  IN  NATURi^  HISTORT  AND  ASTRONOMY,  which  wUl  be  oontUiaed  for 

some  time,  giving  a  coarse  at  home  on  the  Marvels  of  Nature  and  Everyday  Life. 
THE  WOMEN'S,  CBILDRBN'S  AND  HOUSEHOLD  CHAPTERS,  edited  by  experts,  are  fall  of  new  snd 

novel  saggeetions  for  amusing  and  edacating  the  young,  as  well  ss  entertainment  and  inetraction  for  the  grown 

folks ;  sSk)  valuable  advice  for  ladies  who  desire  to  improve  their  looks.    Necessary  information  about  health. 

Valuable  receipts  and  ideas  for  the  Household  and  scores  of  other  features. 

THESE  AND  A  SCORE  MORE  of  the  out^f-the-ordinary  features  that  have  broup:ht  Ovam      500       Com« 

OBATULATORT  LsTTSBs  f  rom  subscribers  and  other  editors  since  the  first  two  numbers  appeared. 

The  Famous  Free  Picture  for  December 

is  Hoffmanns  World  Famous  Painting,  "CHrlst  sind  tH«  KloH  'Yoiantf  Rial«r.**  the  most  wonderw 
fully  descriptive  picture  of  a  Biblical  character  ever  painted.  It  does  not  oonfllct  with  any  creed  and  Is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  home.  , 

Please  remember  that  another  great  picture,  by  Just  as  great  an  artist  as  this,  will  be  given  each 
month  free.  They  are  not  chromos,  but  exact  reproductions  of  the  World's  Masterpieces,  and  no  Art 
Store  in  the  country  would  sell  them  for  less  than  Xo.  each.  THE  GRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  It 
the  only  monthly  magazine  anywhere  giving  these  great  pictures  away,  and  we  had  to  contract  for 
several  millions  to  get  them  at  alL  You  are  therefore  advised  not  to  delay  but  to  send  your  subscription 
at  once,  with  40o^  in  any  form  yon  wish,  fbr 

"THE    magazine:   that   MA11I:S   you    forget   TIME" 

will  cost  you  60c.  after  January  1st.  Order  now  before  the  price  advances.  14,800  snbscnrlbed  before 
the  prioe  was  advanced  ftwm  30  to  40  cents.  50,000  more  will  do  so  in  the  next  two  months,  and  we 
expect  before  long  to  have  the  biggest  high-grade  circulation  in  America. 

THE    GRAPHIC    MAGAZINE.  13  ^Warr«n  Str««n  N«w  YorK. 

P.  8.— Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  producing  the  pictures  and  the  costliness  of  the  magazine  itself 
no  free  or  sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  anyone,  nor  any  further  information  given  by  correspondence.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  your  money  will  be  oheerfally  refunded.  The  Graphic  Magasine  Oonif 
pany  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  composed  of  well  known  and  reaposu 
siDle  men  in  the  publishing  and  advertising  business. 
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Tlie  RctIcw  at  Rtrfewi— Aircrtiiiiit  Scctioii 

A  Timely  Gift  and  Special  Offer 


Theodore   Roosevelt— Presidenl 

THE  Life  f^toty  of  a  typical  American,  the  most  prominent  person- 
ality, tbe  most  popular  citizen  of  the  Republic,  told  by  the  cele- 
brated writers,  Charles  Eugene  Bonlfs  aad  Leroy  Armstrong, 
with  introductory  chapters  by  Gen,  Joseph  Wheeler  and  Opie  Read. 
Ad  authentic  narrative  embracing  all  the  important  events  of  the  Presi- 
denl's  life  from  boyhood  to  the  White  House,  prepared  from  official 
records  and  superbly  ill  o«taled  with  tweniy-seven  photogravures  and 
duograpbs.  illuminated  title  page.  As  Youth,  Student,  Assemblyman, 
National  Delegate,  Ranchman,  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Assistant 
Secrcury  of  the  Navy.  "  Rough  Rider,"  Governor,  Vice-President,  and 
PresiduDt,  step  by  step  is  given  in  the  life  progress  of  a  plain,  natural, 
unaffected  and  strong  American,  about  whom  the  people  everywhere 
want  to  know. — told  with  rare  literary  skill  and  accuracy  ;  it  reads  like  a 
fascinating  historical  romance,  inspiring  to  alt  Americans,  young  and  old. 

SlMC,  f  1.4x9.    4IJ  Page%. 
Strict  ot  Binding . . .  The  mccluniial  »nd  unijiic  femuros  of  the  booL  iw  umur- 
puMd.    All/  Backram,  Si-s»-    Htll  Ifotsim,  OItt  Top,  ti 

«c.,onappTif«(iDn. 

SpeclB.1  Offer  to  R.ea.d«ra  of  the  K.eview 

Unlil  Juuuy  in,  wllh  all  Qiden  received.  I  will  Hud  witbonl  eitm  <™s  ibe 
V/nroi  iBtJ,''ooe  o!  Ihe  PrHident".  moa  inleruitlil(   puWLMIionj,  eipr™ 


.JO.    De  Laxe 


SS 


S.     S  TONE,    Commercial  NaCl  Bank  Building,    CHIC  A  GO 


Book  Lovers 

Should  read  the  thrilling  romance,  rich  in  color, 
poetic  beauly.  and  nise  reflections  —  graphic, 
dramatic,  and  atmospheric — entitled. 


Under  the  Sun, 

or.  The  Passing  of  the  Incas. 

A  5tory  of  Old  Peru. 


c  pen  of  HON.  CHARLES  W.  BUCK, 


"The  Funeral  of  the  Last  Inca." 
Cloth.  $1.50.  Ask  your  bookseller. 

SHELTMAN     &     COMPANY. 
Publishers.  Louisville,  Ky. 


•iJOO^tS^c-'FREE 

If  there  it  1  [nino  in  your  home  we  will 
•end  you  without  chti^e  deven  splendid 
musical  compositions,  two  vocal  and 
five  instruinental.  Three  of  iheie  Mlections 
are  copyrighted  and  cannot  be  bought  tn  any 
music  atore  for  less  tluin  $1.00.  With 
them  we  will  lend  four  portraits  of  great 
composer]  and  four  large  reproductions  of 
famous  painting!  of  muaicil  subjects. 

Why  We  Make  this  Offer 

Wafu'l°But°Ilu£!  wAik  ■•  ■bHlBlel)'  tkt  b«  c«l 

nptijciof  compmen  (hiniBr  uber  sutletl  Kbnry.  II  Ti 
facteDinl  tmint  DM  Hd  enjernieiil,  H  well  ■>  rotiiudcBti. 
SiBd  yoM  nimv  ind  Mdfeu,  and  (Ml  Mat*  In  Maap* 
w^r  '''*' iP-'^jVif  ""M^"*-    """"  wrlllBi,  kiniflf 

Tka  Univarsity  SociatyjCDsplJli) 

-%  PIV^HMTENUir 


m  (**  ntvltm  ^  Kmttmt  Ik  mrltlmf  to 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

The  Perry  Pictures 


Irtlcnl  ai  ONE  CEKT  EACH 


THE   PERRY   PICTURES  COnPANY 

Box  9,  Maiden,  Mass. 


THE     REVIEW 

O  K 

R  K  V  I  E  W  S 

wishes  to  appoint  reliable  agents 
for  full  particulars  and  mention  r 
person  can  succeed.     Any  readc 

to  represent  its  Subscription 
efcrences.     Experience  iii  this 
of  good  literature  is  a  likely  pe 

Rook  Hepartment  in  your 
ork  is  not  necessarj-,     A 

own.     -Send 

THE    REVIEW    OF"    REV 

lEWS    COMPANY,       - 

13    Astor    F-laoa 

Nsw    Vork 

A    WEEKLY    MAGAZINE 


§B)]efnJiepmbBttit 

$2.00  A  YEAR  10  CENTS  A  COPY 

Is  made  for  tbougbtfnl  people,  and  coatains  60  pafes  of  reading  matter,  witb  occasional  llloBtratlons, 
divided  into  four  nala  departmeats : 


THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD-A  luminous 
and  strictly  unbiased  account  of  the  impor- 
tant evenis  of  the  week  told  in  brief  para- 
Rr;,phs. 

EDITORIALS  — The  Indepenhkms  inlerpreta- 
tion  of  Ihefse  events,  discussed  {Xisitively  and 
fearlessly  in  every  field  of  tliouglit — Socioiogv. 
Rdigion.    Art.    Litcraiure.    Elliics.    rolilic's. 


SIGHED  ARTICLES— By  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  world.  "The  It<DEPENDENTprints.more 
articles  from  the  ablest  writers  than  any  otlitr 
p.iper  in  the  United  Stales." 

BOOK  REVIEWS— All  the  important  books  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  reviewed  by  ex- 
perts who  cannot  be  deceived  by  what  is  faulty 
or  trivial,  A  helpful  guide  to  the  book  lover 
and  book  buyer. 


In  these  four  departments  EVERYTHINQ  of  Importaace  In  the  world  is  treated. 

SEND  25CENTSF0RTRIALSUBSCRIPTI0N 

OF  EIGHT  (8)  CONSECUTIVE  WEEKS 


THB  IWDBPBWPBWT,   180  Faltoa  Wrcet,  Haw  Toifc 


Mntlen  U*  ««/«•  of  Knliw  In  vrltlng  t 
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Special   Offer 

THREE    MONTHS'    SUBSCRIPTION    TO 

The  Biblical  World 


And  a  beautiful  picture 
for  25  cents 

Itmilcd  time  ooly.    Sead  in  your  oidct  NOW. 

Ztie  iSniotrslip  or  Cbtcajo  Press 


^       ,^fl^^TheCOPLF.VPl<INTS 
?     ^■T^rlloic.St    Bill. 

Christm&s  i 


COSMOS  PICTURES 

The  Highest  Ailiinibls   Eumplu  of  Artistic  ReproductLoni 


The  Art  Galleii 

■J  of 

he  W 

o,ld  It  a  Notr 

inalPri 

e 

A  7 

ateful  Portfolio 

ofTe 

n  Rfl 

cted  Pictures 

""or  as 

cents 

Boxa  of  Fifty 

Stkcied  Pi 

turcj  for  one 

dollar 

S4fo 

a^c 

enlB.iQfbr 

ne  dollar 

You 

c.nd.your.™ 

FniT 

ing» 

th  our  PisK 
le  dollar 

patput 

Outfit 

Thr 

HindBomeLeathet-fi 

iih  Indeied  Library 

Ba«,  w 

thour 

Famous  CoUec 

onofjSO 

Pi  [mm,  cust 

$.5.<K 

COSMOS     PICTURES     COMPANY 
396  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


^  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  chosen  by  King  Edwvd  $ 

S  to    paint    the  Coronation    picture,    Says   of    our  i 

£  Prints  of  his  D<:w  Quest  or  the  Holy  Grail  f 

5  in   the   Hoilon   Public   Library:    "It   gives  me  ^ 

i 


I 


I 


tiiat  h.iVK  been  published  reprodmii 
jrk  I  tould  not  wish  bettered."  New 
well  as  our  standard  gray  :  50  cents  I 
ibic  through  the  a  ' 


ival  bv  the  publishers,    isend  b  two-cent  stamps  jf 
handsomely  illustrated  Christmas  cala-  1 

.^K.     luzue:  itwillaidvouin      °£ 


^^^^  luzue:  It  Will  am  )ou  in  ^^^^ 

^^PV^^seleciing  subject!.  I^ook^^B^^k 
^■t«'^^for  our  initials  in  mono-^K^^ 
^BV«r>^Be>ainonallF<<nM-^^^^b  -^K 
^S^:9f».CopkyPHnts.C^B^^ 
^^^b^V Curtis  *  Cameron ^^KmH 
^^^^sitel'ub.Libraty.l!u5iuN^^^^ 


I 

I 
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rBATTLB  OF  QBTTYSBURO^ 


ciiplc.      The  Flncft  SrccI  Engmring  Ihc  World  Has  Ever  KooKn. 


'"■'t^^f'^^'^^ 


P>pci,  LtbT4iinctiainilic.  QiDorali  Mcode.  Hancock.  LoneKrHt.  inJ  Dllim,  »hD  bclpfd  ic  mike  it>i>  pkcurc.bxc 
It>ljSrdi<ilr>>b>oUItirDrri<:ia»i.  Tbe  EiKIion  !■  Ilmjtca  and  t^e  prcient  priccl  will  ■oon  be  doubled.  Witti  eicfe 
tngraving  wt  icnd  in  OulUnt  Ktl  (i.lnj  IDO  rtftrtnc".  iliowinK  lomion.  of  ihe  QeDcrali,  Corpi.  DiviiioM,  Rcgimenti, 
Campiniea,  Cavalry,  ialaatry,  mi  Artillery  i<  iime  i>r  Pkkeii'i  cbiir|c. 

Orlstaal  Hllli«prt«  or  IbAU  Vrmt tfti ~ -  -        - 

Special  price,  on  easy  HymenU: 


■■dlafircrl 

Cash  tritA  ontef  f  i^.oi 
>ni  one  of  many  letter*: 


L ANBUAGES  s^M 

^^       Cortina's  Method  loomplete) 

Prrnrb,  SpBDlah,  pic,  In  SO  leuvnn,  Cl.fiO, 

A-iardtJ  Firtl  Priir,  Calmmiian  Rxfaiilinn. 

I.    VEBBOS  )iSPUJOLES,  E».  nuliileiitt iv- 

■.     CORTINA'S  Spinllll  iBd  EnEUlh  Diclliisii]',  IlKllud.  .    >5C. 


'AUA  CARTAS. atH^.Epil&ll,     .    , 
<  V  CDFi  SOL.  uiuiuuf  111  Elv^.     . 

ILD.tDrtlBaAudeBirof  L«DgUKCI,41W.  84tl 


Cllppint  Newspapers  Is 


Vknr  oo  TO  "CouBOK  ■• 

V  TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEPING 

&_,  WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A 

1^  |int-CtassBook-Kp^eroF  w 


a.  noODH-tS, 


Brown's  Famous  Pictures 

I  Cent  each,  120  for  SI.OCL 

Size  bX^S.  2.000  subjtds  in  blacic  and  while  or 
sepia.  Photographic  reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings, comprising  all  the  world's  masterpieces,  hy  old 
and  modern  muaturs.  I'orlrails  of  famous  men,  women, 
authors,  composers,  and  their  homes.  Historical  paint- 
inzs,  scenery,  and  arcliiteclure. 

Brown's  Miniature  I'ictures,  500 subjects,  3  for  1  cent 

rial Inoprints  and  Carbonprints,  size  7x9,  3c.  each. 

Wall  Pictures.  19x25.  35c,  each. 

Send  2c.  stamp  (or  Iwo  sample  pictures  and  our  new 
32-page  illustrated  catalogue. 


G.  P.  BROWN  &  CO., 


Beverly,  Mass. 


In  mrttlut  <*  aiwrtlmrt 


5th 
Edition 


The  Rcvkw  of  Rtvkwi    AdTtrtiring  Section 
POPULAR.    HOLIDAY    BOOKS 

A  Lily  q/  France 


^y  Caroline  Attvater  Ma^on 


Edition  de  Luxe 


Resular  Edition 

,  ti.io  net.     pDilpald.  Si.: 


>i'<v,  Sa.go  net.    Portpald.  fa.70. 

Frederic  KarrUon  myi:  "lun  rculini  'A  Lily  of  Fnm 


Or.  Wllllun  Elliot  arlHlUKixi:  "Inxo: 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS: 


Lnd  BuH  Seriu 

duliDtl  with  RcvoLutioo. 


M  /'dpT  SchvrUr 
In  tht  Wyoming  Vallry 


Br  EVEXETT  T.  TOHLINSON.   w 

Prictl  $1,00  net.    Poitpald,  li.i 
The  W&rd  Hill  Book. 

ing  uid  Kimtwhal  .imilor  10  *■  Tcm  B 

Viii-rf  Hy»  a<  Weston 
Wmrd  Hill  Iht  Stnier 
WartlH/llat  Coihgt 


American  Baptisi  P\ibiicatioi\  Society,  PH"ADEL?'iifA 


TKree 

^kakespeariaiv 
Classics 

FREE 


If  you  do  not  own  a  cotnpleir 
StHkopeare,  or  if  you  awn  1  ta  anJ 
the  Nolo  ire  not  lutficLenlly  full  and 
clear,  if  there  are  no  latufeclorjf  Glos- 
nrio,  no  Criiical  Commenti,  or  nu 
helpi  lo  the  study  of  the  playi,  lend 
yout  iddiess  ana  lix  centi  in  itjuni* 
to  pay  mailing  eipenitB,  and  we  will  forward  you  a  ha 
fomeJy  printed  booklet  tontjiniriE 

"Matyto  mtudy  Uhmkmmpmmrm" 
"  Why  Young  Mmit  Mhouitt  Bttidy 

Mbmkm»pmmrm  " 
••  mhmkmmp^mr:  mm  mmit" 


Wrilht 


Thti 


piidlnt  tt>c  belt  ShakMpcare  ever  pnbllghcd,  > 


ThaUniversitySociely  (DaplEi) 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE 

^^_^^^     NEW  YORK  a^^^MH 


Brilliant  a.ivd  Beautiful 
SISTEHS  OF^RiPARATIUCE 


3^  Lacia  Cray  ^bfttt 

A  coi  lection  of  verses  that  "  sing  theniscli^s," 
graceful  and  charming  as  the  beautiful  edelweiss, 
which,  in  white  and  silver,  is  ctiibossed  upon 
the  cover.  This  will  be  a  much  appreciated  gift 
(or  noy  person  of  culture. 

•price  80c  net.         -Pojlage  8e 
LEE  <a  SHEPAR.D.    ■bo3'"to/^ 


||PHOTOGR.APHS| 

I  ,^  or  WORKS  OF  ART  $ 

^^^■^^^r  umple  photograph,  j^ 


CARBONANDPLATINVM   V 


Mtntlon  tt*  Mmltm  ef  Hnhiit  In  m 


Vug  to  tafrtltm 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 


Univevsities  and  Colleges. 

District  op  Columhia.  Washlugton,  N.  E.,  M  and  T.  St». 

Washington  College,    for  yoctno  ladies. 

Located  within  the  National  Capital.  Charming  park  of  10 
acres.  Elegantly  furnislied  rooinf*.  I*reparatory,  certificate, 
college  cournea.  Music,  art,  elocution.  School  limited  to  100. 
Send  for  catalogue.  F.  Menefee,  President. 

Georgia,  Atlanta. 

Georgia  School  of  Technolog^y. 

'  Advanced  courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil  and  textile 
engineering,  and  in  engineering  chemistry.  Extensive  and  new 
equipmentof  shops,  mill.  laboratories,  etc.  Cost  nominal.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  address  Lyman  Ha  i.l,  President. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  3129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 

•^:4.».1   ^C  r*u:^»«#v.^     T11       Term  began  October  lat, 
piCai  01    ^.^niCagO,   in.     1902.    New  college  bund- 
ing.   Equality  In  sex.   New  hospital  of  225  beds  now  open.  Send 
for  announcement.  .R.  Henuv  Wiijson,  M.D. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  SL  Ave. 

Notre  Dame  College  for  Young  Women 

and  Preparatory  School  porGirlh.  Regular  and  Elective 
Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  liocation  unsurpassed.  Suburb 
of  Raltimore.  Spaciotis  buildings,  completely  equipped.  Con- 
ducted by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS. 


Connecticut,  Brook  held  Center. 

If  You  Have  a  Young  Boy  J?,t?„rhSir<?'r^;^' 

the  book  of  the  Master  of  The  Curtis  Sch(X)l.    It  will  show  you 
some  things  you  have  not  thought  of.    Tuition  $500. 

Frederick  S.  Ccrtis. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

Greenwich  Academy  *'"•  "??;  ^°^''  ~" 

An  ideal  combination  of  school  and  home  life.  Thorough 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  training.  Unsurpassed  healthful- 
ness.  23d  year  under  pre.sent  Principal.  One  hour  from  New 
York.    Circulars  and  full  particulars.     J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  J'n"',^™r"'Ji!SJi 

near  Chicago.  Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public  school 
age.  L(K"ated  in  most  elevat<id  town  in  Illinois.  No  serious 
sickno.ss  In  fifty  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospect  U.S.  and  come  and  see  u!«.  Noble  Hill,  Prln. 

MASSAClirsETTS,  Barre. 

Elm  Hill,  a  Private  School  and  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Kxcoptlonal  advantages  for  this  class.  4  cottages.  260  acres. 
Send  for  circular.    George  A.  Brown,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

MASSACiirsETTS,  Cambridge. 


Academical  and  Prej>aratoTy, 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School. 


soth 
year. 

Course,  8  years ;  classes  limited  to  15.  No  subordinate  teachers ; 

Eupils  contlnuou.sly  under  head  teacher  in  each  department. 
Ixceptional  facilities  for  fitting  for  Harvard.  Illustrated  catalog. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  scientific  school,  college,  or  business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 


BOYS. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

'D/\#«1r    'X^tArrgx    TJall    offers  all  the  studies  which  lead 
I^OCK    I^lQ^e    naii    to  entrance  at  the  best  colU 
and  scientific  schools.    Its  chief  aim  is  to  At  boys  for  the  i 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  American  life.    For 
logue,  address  Dr.  O.  R.  White,  PrlndpAL 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  or^e'lJt'S'c'^oSflSSS 

ings  of  modern  construction.  New  Science  Hall,  7  groups  of 
laboratories.  Manual  Training.  Infirmary.  GymoASliiin.  Ohral 
and  cinder  track.    69th  year. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D.,  PtIp. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells,  Caldwell. 

TTino-elfkv  Qrhnnl  Boys  8  to  15 years.  32  mllea  from 
JS.mgSiey    OCnOOl.    New  York  city.    Address 

J.  K.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

St.  Paul's  School. 

Endowed  school  for  boys.  18  miles  from  New  York.  Com- 
pletely equipped  in  every  respect  for  preparing  boys  foroollege. 
For  catalogue  apply  to 

FitED'K  L.  Oamage,  Head  Master. 

New  York,  Seneca  Falls. 

Sanford  Preparatory  School.    ^^\7 

Boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  prepared  for  entrance  to  Second- 
ary  Schools.  Besit  mental  and  physical  training.  A  thoroosh 
home  school.    Number  limited. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Oibbs  Sanpord. 

Ohio,  Oberlin,  Box  F  55. 

Oberlin  Academy. 

New  classes  begin  January  7,1903.  70th  year.  Fifteen  In- 
structors. Thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  any  college  or 
scientific  school.  New  gymnasium.  Expenses  reasonable.  For 
catalogue  apply  to  John  Fisher  Pick,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Concordvllle. 

IV/f  a  nl  Anr  e\e\A  ^  ^^  Prepared  for  business  or  college. 
lYiapieWOOa.  Gymnasium,  athletic  aeld.  $294.  Location 
beautiful,  elevated,  healthy.  Every  year  boys— failures  in  other 
schools— become  with  us  successful  students.  We  all  work,  thai 
play.    Best  care  to  small  boys.    No  tobacco. 

J.  Shoutmdoe  (Yale),  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 


Military. 


Connecticut,  Cheshire. 

The  Cheshire  Academy.  ~BOARmN(t^Hoou 

The  109th  year  began  September  16, 1902.  Prepares  boys  for 
College,  Scientific  School,  or  Busin^m.  Beautiful  country  town ; 
attractive  and  healthful ;  ample  playgrounds. 

E.  D.  wooDBCRY,  M.A.,  PrinclpaL 

New  JKitiiEY,  4  Walden  Place.  Montclair. 

Montclair  Military  Academy. 

A  school  where  military  training  is  employed  as  a  furtherance 
to  the  serious  aim  and  purpose  of  the  institution— IJUi  iruccen/iU 
preparation  Jor  college  and  cxtltivation  of  the  special  forte  of  fJU 
indiHdital  cadet.  Sound>bodies,  alert  minds,  and  habits  of  thrift 
and  self-reliance  mean  greatest  success  in  scholastic  work. 
U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Boyle,  U.S. A., 
retired.    Catalogue  sent  on  request.    Address 

John  O.  MacVicar,  A.M. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsle. 

Riverview  Academy. 

Military  discipline,  directed  by  a  U.  S.  Army  officer.  Mental 
discipline,  which  establishes  correct  habits  of  study  and  oC 
thought.  Physical  development  sought  as  the  means  to  an  end. 
For  catalogue,  address  J.  B.  BiSBSB,  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 
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XaUary. 


»M|fMll!lti 


The  First  Aim 
Bordcnlown  HUitery  Inatilulc 

■cbniHi:,  Clmlctl,  ud  Ewlhk'.   Ho  cuopronlK 


NEW  YORK..... 

Military  Academy,  "TSilr" 

Locaudupon  its  own  beautiful  estate  of  thirty  acres  in 
the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  new  Wesl  Point.  Com- 
wall  is  a  well-known  health  resort  for  sufferers  (ram  lung 
and  catarrhal  iraubles,  and  is  a  quiet  residence  village. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  anusually  thoroogh  vid 
successful.  The  Academy  is  now  represented  by  its 
graduates  in  Iwcnty-six  of  our  best  colleges.  The  tac- 
tical Course  for  tioys  preparing  to  enter  Technical  Col- 
leges or  business  is  well  equipped  with  manual  training 
shop,  drawing  rooms,  and  laboratories.  The  depart- 
ment for  boys  under  (oarteen  years  ot  age  has  its  o»fn 
buildings  and  faculty.  Every  provision  is  made  for 
proper  exercise  and  amusement,  including  a  beautiful 
athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  and  cinder  track. 


MUitary. 


Xew  YoRS.Nr*ck-on-the-HailBon.  Education  li  c«tlr, 

Rockland  MUitary  Academy.  "^^SS." 

II i.„^i  1.  .J  typ|,,i  uav  Bnclaod  Acsdnnr,  coDdnctAil  br 

«wli»rs  on  Nan  York  sdU.  nnder  the  mmwrr 
ip«  bodily  vtmr  uid  iMCkbons  i  Crklnr ' 


\>w  EoKlin 


NYACK 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


VACK  ON  HUDSON,  N.  t. 

I  mllns  from  New  York  CIW. 

A  Sblict 

MlUTAHT  BU  A  HI)  INS 


Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 


New  Vuku,  So.  Nyack-on-Hudson. 

Hudson  River  Military  Academy. 

are  All  c-nllpffv-brHl  mi^n.    An  AdvlMiry  Bn&rd  ot  not«d  Army 

kenVon  militaiLyacademT 

Gambier,  Ohio 

An  onoc'llcd  irli<x<l  with  an  un<>nrpu.vd  rnvironmcnl.     ld»l 

sium.     P«parcs(orMlliolleK«and  Ifchniciil  Khouls.     Klexibl. 
two  yean' businc<scouT».     Scvcnty-ninlh  y«r.     Adilreu 

C.  N.  WYANT,  Rggent.  G«mbigr,  Ohio. 


Pa!(HBTI.TAItUi  Clistn-. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

..  .  _  _.  .,  _     -nejrt^  (C.B.),  ChemJttryJRS^ ,_, 


'rejHAtory  Coones.    Intantry^Artll 


Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 


Sweetwater  Military  College,  soui'm^^b! 


Academical  and  Preparatoryf 


Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

lA  rallea  tnaa  N.  Y.  city.  Primary.  AcadEmlo  nnd  Call<«s 
PreparUory  t'lMMH  Mmlc.  Art,  ud  tlie  Ijinirimces.  Nbw 
bDlIdlnas,  M«UD  bait,  Inciwdeicent  llnbL    Uyuitiaslum.    31st 


UABSACHDSnTB,  BndloTd. 

Bradford  Academy.  S£vS2?U!« 


^l^WfM  SUbyHT.  Qraduate.  elective,  andcoileoej 
B  ^^k  ll  punitory  courier  0<^,  MnDU,  and  baakst  k 
^mi     Mtr'  lUusinted  catalofue. 


UABBAcntTSiTTS,  Lowell. 

Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

)llt.  Holyoke.    Four  acres  foV  Boir,  buket-ball.'tMiili. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ''r^S^S^' 


MABBiCHrBms,  WeW  BrldE^iratfr. 
Howard    Seminary   tor  Olrl.  and  Young  Ladi*.. 

Academic,  Collcos  I'Teparatory  and  SpkIhI  Courven.  Library. 
Laborawrir.  Art  and  Music  Rcudlos.  Large  eudowuiciiu  niJike 
low  tflrnu-(SWIo»MO.    Catalofoe. 

KBWJmsET.Pompton.  "Pamlico.  " 

The  Henry  C.  de  Mille  (orGirV.. 


Q> 


t  Kthmi  In  mrUlHg  tt  a4iMrtl—rt 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Montrose  School  for  Girls.  ^h^eSShfS^rSlol; 

Hutnirbui  to  New  York.        tin.  L.  L.  M.  Dhv*\t.  Prtndpal. 


Nev  Yohs,  Irvlnel«D-.>n-Iluil.ion. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

FkcdII)-  it  iMrWtia  Bpeclalliu.    Twelfth  yeat  b«itiu  October, 


Niw  YOHK,  Mount  Vernon.  Si  mlnuuM  from  N.  Y.  Cicy. 

The  Lockwood  Colleg:tate  School  oi"*. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  Boarding:  and 
Day  School  for  Girls. 


NBWYOKH.NBwYorlt.BlvoraldBDrlve.BStHimdMthSti 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 


Niv  York.  Naw  York,  30. 33,  U  Eut  Pirty-HTeDih  Stnsc 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


j'Stone  Upon  Stone" 


The  Ossinins 

School  for  Qlrls  ['SU^-t*] 


Niw  YOHK,  Kye. 


Rye   Seminary.    For  partlcnlmTB.  aAdnn 


Liri 


HkwYobk,  Tu-rytown-on-Rudion. 

"THE  CASTLE." 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School 

ForGlrls.  10  mlnnteB  from  Sew  York  City.   Bend  fDtc*talo«iia 


The  Balllol  School.  S??S^^r'.^iuSi^' 

Inff  colleges.   Larve  stafl  of  thoroughly  equlppA^teacberv,  New 

The  Misses  Lam's  !SS„f.'°JlTC;r"tSSS 

CertllicMe  sud  UlploIDa  Caureee. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 


PlNHSrLTAKIA,  BetUehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls. 

PouDdad  DID.    BeTenI  T>cuic[n  ktlar  Jwiiuut  TUu   Addre) 


Marshall  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Academlcand  Uunlp  DepArtmenta.    College  PnpantoryKi 


Walnut  Lane  School  ■ 


nd  Wellaley  PrapUBloir. 
"hol&rahLp.    Redned  liome 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Moravian  Boarding;  School  for  Girls, 

Poundpd  ITW.  Rev.  Cil*.",  D.  Kheideh.  PrtadpsL 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  mlnutea  (ram  PblUdelphU,  two  houra  rrom  New 
York.    rir.  Jm  Cooke'B  flne  prnperiy     For  eln:alMs      ■■ 


A  J.  Babthan,  PriDclpal. 


Academical  and  Preparatoryf 


Bhi>»k  I8LANII,  ProrldeDce. 

Friends'  School.  ESS"StS5S^tr.S'deZo'i3a™7 

SS^^ih^£'.fhS»S"Ji''v^i;«r!^'^"dfo'?l»°JSSsr 

AoacBTiNi  JoNis,  LL.B.,  PrlDcl[aL 


Niw  YOKR,  New  York  City,  aoe*  810  Wert  69Hl  Stree*. 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 

t  r^  J  ^. at  Dr.  bATaire'e  OymaaBlnm.    Atvro 

ical  Education  ,e,g,.couS?oriiiair«UM. — ■ — 

to  glTe  A  thorongh  prepsTatlon  fc         '       "*     ^         ''' 

•warded  to  aecond-year  puplt.    For  cltotilAn,  ai 
Watuih  li.  Sataok,A.1L,  U. 


STAMMERING 


)  nSectlon,  k  pbyatdao  who  haai 


phlet.  v.  i.  RHIUT,  1 


lon,ftpby(— — , 

B  DI8&RDER8  OF  8P1 

BUniinerlni.  Write  for  lUnatnUd  ni 
.,ilHMliiiEat.,«nTvk.  ■inilJilll 


DojioTST  A  M  M  E  R 


'■eagag 


HtMltH  t**  Kmlnn  tf  Knltmt  In  mrltlng  ti 
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Unelaasified. 

Amarican  Academy  of  Dranatle  Arts  ! 

Fkakklik  H.  SAHaiHT,  Pnddent. 
A  iiructKral  tmlnLni  achoal  Id  conjuoctlgn  wllh  Ur.  Chu.  Frob- 


T?;  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mau 


KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 


I.  8.  KELLOOO,  JlAHAQtK. 


Neiv  Yuhk.  Albwi)-,  SI  Ch»[ie1  Stnst. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 


Hid  hIIh  BctuKtl 


It  !■  MlBltMd  by  aU    MBlac.. 

Or^ulc  bMttb  and  Mm  •Mrn'  MUST  PRBCBOH 
any  pocalN*  poi—nint  Maaouw  ibi  rtiiMiiiil 

Osteopathic  Self -Treatment 

loHUM  IImI  Pknlol  CBltnt  and  iMMntlra  la  Bnllk. 
TbU  liMa  oniTKltnUas  •Rnm  wtainlA  KTTaoi^.OBQAMS 


III  men  mtucnlnriijjwini.  fortiS^ADDIKOIT  tomBwnl 

rtlDpnvDtIT  DIB^^liT  AnDftlMiiA  tbs  orvbu  aod  L 

iHthe  tui-TH.  ICJiHpHlAllj  kdftptAdfco  HrtantDf  ■vdanteir 
ti*bLta.  nvrrodi  t«inp«T«td*dU.  wH.II4[i«d  «(nimtatlaii^iud 
IMteoiithioSSf-TraJtS™  »nd°E«nrt«.  wtll  prSJnM^BWfwr 

THE  OSTEOPATHIC  INSTITUTE, 

Jll.  t.  0.  LEWll.  Pknldu  in  CUiL  CIRCIIIIUTI.  0. 


E6e  American  Boy 

Nnut.  BfifbtMt.  Ba(  B*ti'  l>>»(r  H  Iki  Wari* 
ekIU)  Bntteiiianh  hui.  It  eaten  Into  ttulr  llfa 

Trlali  5  montha  for  lOc 
Regul&ri  S1.00  b.  ye&r 


)   ITS   BEPUTATIOJJ  THROL-OH  THE 
OP   THE   TEAC-HERS    BOPPLIKD. 

V    WAIITEU    FOK    ALL 


liir.  Seballns.  Sclanc 


blilaMmt.  0ns  handml  plolnre*  eub  montb. 
ftoc  It  ukd  be  nrprljed  tx  the  feaA  of  coDd  tblo^  ■ 
tor  that  bur. 
Addrm  SPRAQUB  PUBLIStllNQ  COMPANY 


CorrespoHtle 


The  Atlantic  School  of 
Osteopathy 

li  the  onlT  Iboroughlr  equipped  Oileop. 
jiihic  College  in  the  easl.  lis  clinical  acd 
laboniory  fadliiis  are  eqiullcd  by  only 


pnciice.  Indiviaua 
|1<KD  each  nndeiit  by  ifae  heidi  ol  deparunenls. 
Gompetencj  la  the  only  pouible  reiuJE.  To  ai 
platmc  the  adoption  D[llil>prol«>lon,we  wouli 
lonfardoarUtemlaniiuil.  Addnaa. 
Atlaatlc  5cIiaol  of  Oateopatliy,  Wlik 


id  thorough 


Corivspondence. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

ir  yH  HUM*  « fair  Haeuka,  i*1iT  Bel  MtllLae  li  n  s  ftBttd 
mJ  najfJwJH  waH-lju  WflM  *"  le  »»  "eUTt    BlliilHu 
mlnn  DkuluHk    T>  •re  Ik*  oriflDU  lD«ii>oun  tj  mill. 
KOMB  OOBBSBrOMOaitaX  BCrHOOI..  PbUadalpbla 


T  AW  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL-™.-! 


IICHSQN  8CBOUL  OF  MEHOBT^_ 
.Ddltoriiioi.  VliloBKOi  HI* 


MntloM  U*  ffraf  Ml  ^  a*rl*iu  la  anWaff  to 
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Mui.  Oac,.  Ph.  I 


EARNEST  SHHKHRS  «ftet  md  eoucatloa  la  Mwis 
tunbltioia  iraiken  who  txt  not  aM\ti  whh   tfw 
superficial  mflhfflfi  of  onl  hutructioiii  moiic  iovcfif 
^phffffcff  bcriuacAt  ^vuiccd  pupflip  trifhfri  or  profaMkwul 
petfbrmen,  ihottU 

STUDY  MUSIC 
^         BY  MAIL 

vtth  DR.  BSARCUS  LUauS  QUINN,  one  of  the  polnl 
fttflfif  ffirhfti  ***^  mart  pfoloufid  tfiiokm  bi  tfkc  fcftlm  of 
Vimie  rinoe  SdiMltui  Bicfi,  The  Qutnn  Corwywdeace 
Method  <A  Rlartcal  lutructloa  (capyrighted  ud  controlled 
exdwtvelr  by  thb  School)  b  llw  only  modern  (yctem  titat  tt 
■trlctlf  ■denllftc  and  fa  accord  with  tiie  Natural  Lawt  of 
Educatfon,  dboorend  by  Pettaloizf  and  Fioebel*  and  apfiUcd 
hy  die  Great  Marten  (o  tfie  Science  and  Art  ti  Teaching  IHtaic 

We  Enroll  by  Exclusion 

accepting  only  IhoM  who  are  tlncere  In  thcti  deatre  to  Icam  what  mmlc  really  b.  Te  IiavB  ao 
chart  or  other  device  that  will  enable  anyone  to  **(hort  cut"  the  way  to  fupeificlal  knowledgb 
Our  rtudenti  are  made  to  teallie  that  there  1*  mncthlng  more  to  mtnfc  tfian  mere  digital 
acrobatics.  Ordinarily  the  pu^  it  launcl^  Inio  tfte  tra  of  Mmtc  by  bdng  required  to  practtoe 
"flng^  exercbo.**  Thb  b  entirely  wroogt  it  b  like  requiring  a  rtudent  iMwilwg  a  ^wkea 
language  to  practice  repealing  tiic  wordt  until  be  can  pronounce  them  Tery  rapidly,  but  not 
allowing  blm  to  learn  tfieir  meaning,  Te  teach  your  bead  a*  well  a«  your  handi  give  yoa  NOT 
nilci  and  ezceptlona,  but  LAVS  and  ceaaom.    Among  our  corifjpondenb  are  graduate* 

From  the  Best  G)nservatories 

hi  Europe  and  America.  They  tertify  that  our  tortrucUon  by  mall  b  In  every  way  ■uperlor  to 
oral  cla»-room  methods.  Verbal  correctloni  are  moo  forgotten.  Writing  icnden  Ideaa  permaiienl 
In  the  rtudent'*  mind.  Ve  bare  nothing  to  the  memory.  Each  comqxindent  recelvis  Indlrldual 
attention  and  lostructioa  suited  to  hb  particular  necdi.  Dr.  Qulnn  win  enroll  corf  eapoodenb  In 
PIANO,  ORGAN,  COMPOSITION.  HARMONY.  COUNTERPOINT, 
ORCHESTRATION,  and  the  ART  of  TEACHING  MUSIC    JH  JH  Jt 

No  trlflen  or  curioelty  Keken  need  apjdyt  only  tftoae  wanted  who  have  KifBctenf  Inldit 
gencc  and  moral  atamlna  to  apjdy  themMlvci  In  the  right  (piflt  to  tfib  moat  faKlnating  rtudy. 
To  worken  we  positively  guarantee  wonderful  rcaultt.  You  will  be  lurprbed  and  dell^iled  with 
our  method.  Mudc,  aa  taught  by  Dr.  Qulan,  b  more  than  a  ipbndld  accomplbhmenb  tt  b  a 
valuable  meaoa  of  mental  culture  and  a  libeial  education  In  itielf.  We  have  •omethlng  you  need. 
Let  ut  tell  you  about  iL 


CHKAQO  COKRESPONDENCB  SCHOOL  OP  MUSK,         618  Royal  lwn«BceBU|..  Cbicvt 


MtKUai  Ut  llmltm  <!f  Hwvltm 


vrltlmg  In  atmrVitn 
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Corrcspontleiwe. 


Pen  Mightier  tban  Sword 
joumusi'iTlioME  ^j/ 


(.'ori'espondetire. 


OUR    RECORD 

THE  RECORD  OF  WORK 
WELL  DONE 


-rr in  ilia  for  you  ng  peoplE.  Hundiedi  □(  ihoi 

we  prrpiiie  br  null  torlVeeiuniuiiaiuarcuinuallrapiieiiilH]. 

Columbian  Correspondenee  College, 

aij.iS  Pa.  Ate..  S.  E..  WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 


STUDYSS^ 


uiLtuuads  of  people.    Why  pm 

Niine  the  •ab\iru  you  <le>in 

CartoonliiK,  Ncwipapcr  Sketcblnff,  II- 
lu*lratlnE<_uw,  Purnacy.  Prcpanlory 
Medicine,  Bookkeeptni,  Shortliand.  Le(- 

Nstlonal  CorrespDoilBncB  Schools    n 


BE  A  PROOFREADER 


L  A  D I E  S— ?.I!i!iPy„„ftJ.  S!?a!!".S 
TRAIN  ri,f  ~ii~;'";!HiS£i 

TO       _     I' r.i....odor.H™™pond..«M.di«.    Di- 

UIIDCC     P'^""      S"dl«.  f.r«mofB.. 

NUHSC  ;K5'SK'!5!SffK,".SlSSS.^ 


STUDY  French  at  Home 


STORY    WRITING 

■  [<.iini.ili.-m  laiiKhl  by  ™ll.    M^S.  g 


LEARN 
TO  WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our  Graduates 

Are  Making 

Money. 

^         NOTICE.  TO  EMPLOYERS  i 


HMttoa  (»«  «MlMl  qf  RwImh  Ib  MrHlag  te  •tMrtlMra 
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LEARN  TO  EAR.N 


I  wffl  teach  you  PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING  and 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.     Write  for  Particulars  and  Booklet  C 


"The  knowU^  that  I   hnpait,  bringi  ■ 


Samuel  Knopf  J 


The  route  of  the  "SOUTHERN'S  PALM 
LIMITED,"  New  York  and  St.  Augustlm 
"The  WASHINGTON  and  SOUTMWEST- 
!  RRN  LIMITED"  and  the  -SUNSET  LIM-^ 
ITED,"  New  York  and  San  Francisco.' 

'.  Eailern  Piiitnger  la*nl.  271  A  II3S  Braadwi).  Nik  Tork 
».  H.  HAHOWICW.  a.  P.K         W.  A.  lUBM,  P  1.  M.  WMhilt—.  B.  C. 

tftm/on  tm  ItKilim  af  Rtnltiei  In  mrltlnt  ta  admrtlitrt 
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POWELL 


I  If  You  Are  Earning  Less  Than  $25  a  Week  ] 
I  C&.n  Double  Your  Salary  or  income. 

tY  ynnnK  mnn  Dr  womn 
11  dimble  thn  preepnt  Inc 


nil  abDUI.  tlie  Pan 


iue  fiiBtracMon  tor  aew  mem 
ay Tloum,  which  la  apposed  to 
-  other  Dourse  lllie  U,  and  tUi  oludi  li 
Uy  Stadeuta&re  prixB  wtuners.and 

-   —  "- .1 — ly^  of  odvortlBlng  , 

St-e  mj  fall-page  ads.  li 


Succtn  for  ImporUnc  InfurmAtion. 

}iy  iDalractlon  ayatom  1h  so  BC 

InTCBtfEatlon-    The  mure akipUckl 


>  buBbelaoI  prooC  to  llnall]' com 
(iiiBine**  m»n,«nd  wonder  irhelber  1.  —  .^.., 

liilerested  In  the  testimony  ot  the  Sei^retBc;  D.  ... -. 

Ilimrod.  N.  T.,  who  Bnya  that  my  InatrucCioD  and  advice  Incn' 
liuslricss  about  four-fold,  b>'  DctuHl  test.  I  will  ulailly  send  yuu  h 
iDBelJior  with  my  compltto  and  inBtructfve  Proapvctua  and  full. 


M;  Bddreu  Is 
GEORGE   H.   POWELL,   167  TEMPLE   COURT,   NEW  YORK. 


J  MS  T  m^J ©T  t  €>  IM' 


CLYDE  liW- 


1...l.toi'  '■*  ■ 


If  fftvlw  •/  Knltmt  In  mrttlae  to 
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Fire  Proof 

AR  ABSOOrTB  PROTTCTION  uvliiBt  losH  by  Hro  (or  Dew's. 
Stocks.  UonilEi.   CODlncw.   NoLea.   Harutwrcs,   Iiuuruta.') 


00,    Priigkt  prepaid  tail  ef  Denvtr. 
Its  velKbt.  M  lbs.    Flrst-clBSH  lock,  duptlc 
Spkoe  ior  holding  M  Deeds  or  Ituumnco  Policies. 
TBB  VICTOR  SAFE  fc  LOCK  CO.  Dipt  38.  CladnaitL  OUe 


The  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

J  7  Cloth  Bound  Volumes 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  sets  of  Kipling's  Works,  substantially 
'  bound  and  well    printed,  which  we    can    offer    to  subscribers    for  The  , 
Review  of  Reviews  at  an  extraordinary  price.     This  set  includes  the 
late  works  of  the  author,  "Stalkey  &  Co."  and  "  Kim," 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS] 
KIPLING^S  WORKS  m  »?  Voi»m«  J 


Payabk  $1.00  d 


$12  00^  »^  *'■«' 

'       * (  f«  II  tnooi 


The  works  will  be  shipped  upon  receipt  of  the  initial  payment  of  , 
%  I  .oo  \  and  if  the  purchaser  is  not  satisfied  with  them  after  inspection,  they 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


MttitloB  Mt  jrtDjtv  a/  Hnltu 


The  Rityitw  of  Rcvlftwi    Aovertisiiisf  SectioD 


>.\7,'. 


\\.r^ 


Live  Books  for  the  Holidays 

My  Life  in  Many  States  and  in  Foreign  Lands 

Wiitten  in  the  Mills  Hotel,  in  my  Seven ty-fourth  year.    By  GEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN. 
Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25  fw/ ;  postage  12  cents  additional. 


Tlie  Romance  of  My 
Cliildliood  and  Youtli 

By    Mme.    ADAM    (Juliette    Lamber). 
Photogravure    Portrait    and    Ornamental 
Title.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.4011^//  postage- 
14  cents  additional. 


Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  DARWIN. 
Two  volumes,  500  pages  each.  Cloth, 
$4.00  fu/ /  p>ostage  40  ctnts  additional. 


Social  New  York  Under  the  Georges 

1714-1776 

Houses.  Streets,  and  Country  Homes,  with  chapters  on  Fashions,  Furniture,  China,  Plate,  and 

Manners.     By  ESTHER  SINGLETON,  author  of  "  The  Furniture  of  Our 

Forefathers."    Profusely  illustrated.    Royal  octavo.    Gilt  top. 

Boxed,  $5.00  nei ;  postage  30  cents  additional. 


Funds  and  Their  Uses 

A  Treatise  on  Instruments,  Methods,  and 
Institutions  in  Modem  Finance.  By  Dr. 
F.  A.  CLEVELAND.  (Appletons' 
Business  Series.)  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.25  «t'/ ."  postage  12  cents  additional. 


The  Work  of  Wall  Street 

By  SERENO  S.  PRATT.  (Apple- 
tons*  Business  Series.)  X2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 
fut  ;  postage  12  cents  additional. 


Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Bisnuircic 

By  SIDNEY  WHITMAN.  With 
Portrait*,  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.00 »^// 
postage  10  cents  additional. 


The  History  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase 


By  Dr.  JAMES  K.  HOSMER. 

(First  volume  in  Expansion  of  the 
Republic  Series.)  lamo.  Cloth, 
$1.^5  net :  postage  za  cents  addi- 
tional. 


Ohio  and  Her 
Western  Reserve. 

B^  ALFRED  MATHEWS. 
(Second  volume  in  the  Kxpansion 
of  the  Republic  Series. )  Fully  il- 
lustrated, lamo.  $1.25  «///  post- 
age 12  cents  additional. 


Donovan  Pasha  and  Some  People  of  Egypt 

Hy  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER.    Colored  frontispiece  by  R.  Talbot  Kelly.    Initial  letters. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

'■^  The  book  is  to  be  commended  to  all  readers,  because  it  has  originality  of  theme  and  more  than  a  touch  of 
that  mysterious  Oriental  rolorinK  which  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  our  latent  incredulity  and  makes  these  stories  throb 
and  glow  with  u  vitality  <»(  actual  life." — Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  in  A'.  1".  American. 


Father  Marquette 

By  REUBEN  GOLD 
THWAITES,  editor  of  "The 
Jesuit  Relations,"  etc.  (Historic 
Lives  Series.)  Illustrated,  xamo. 
Cloth,  $1.00  »<'/,-  postage  10  cents 
additional. 


Daniel  Boone 

By  REUBEN  GOLD 
THWAITES,  author  of  ''Fa- 
ther Marquette."  (Historic  Lives 
Series.)  Illustrated,  xamo.  Cloth, 
fi.oo  net ;  postage  zo  cents  addi- 
tional. 


Animals  Before  Man 
in  North  America 

Their  Lives  and  Times 

Bv  Dr.  p.  A.  LUCAS,  Curator 
of  the  Division  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  United  Sutes  National 
Museum,  Washington.  Illustrated, 
zamo.  Cloth^  fi>25  net;  postage 
Z2  cents  additionaL 


>vif' 


K-»v'. 


D.  Appleton  &  Company,  436  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Piiae^ii^iR^?^^sij3ii^ 
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You  Can  Make  Money 

in  Traction  Securities 

Offce  of  CLAUDE  ASHBROOK*  Stock  Broker  (Member  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange) 

RCfXRCNa:  ANY  BANK  OR  TRUST  COMPANY  IN  OHIO 


TRACTIOX  securities  furnish  tlie  safivst  and  5%  Preferred  StOCk. 
surest  channel  for  investment.  It  is  with  sat- 
isfaction that  I  am  able  t>fJi)oint  to  the  ear  Her  Tlie  Preferred  Stock  is  non-cumulative,  and  re- 
numbers of  this  series  of  market  fett4?rs,  which  com-  ceives  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
inenced  in  February  last  and  have  lH»en  continued  quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  l>ecem- 
weekly  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  and  have  also  been  ber,  the  first  dividend  having  been  paid  in  Septem- 
published  from  time  to  time  m  New  York,  Montreal,  ber,  and  the  second  declared  payable  on  December 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Indianaixjlis,  Louis-  ist.  It  can  now  be  purchased  around  90,  and  will, 
ville,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  papers.  in  my  opinion,  advance  to  120,  as  the  income  yield 

I  am  able  to  point  to  thousands  of  investors  in  the  would  be  5  per  cent,  at  that  figure, 
markets  of  the  various  communities  referred  to,  who 

have  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  advice  CoiXinion   StOCk  at  275^. 

^ven  in  these  market  letters,  '  ^ 

*«        »«•«          v*            A««  ««-     A     «»  From  the  best  flgures  obtainable  the  surplus  afv 

For  They  Have  All  Made  Money.  plicable  to  Common  stock  dividends  will  be  about 

^              ^,            1.       ,  .  ,           1    *      .1           1  3)^  percent,  the  first  year,  which  would  entitle  it  to 

Here  are  the  results  which  speak  for  themselves.  ^  v^lue  of  $60  to  $75  per  share.    The  Common  Stock 

The  rise  in  quotations  since  February  have   been  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  37>i.    I 

brought  about  by  giving  the  public  the  facts.  consider  it  a  most  excellent  purchase,  and  believe  it 

Low  1902.      High  1902.  will   undoubtedly   double    in  value   in  a   year.     I 

C.  N.  &  C.  St.  Ry. Par            142  claim,  and  justly,  too,  that  there  Is  no  other  field 

Southern  Ohio  Traction 58                93  »          j        ji       i 

Cin.  Dayton  &  Toledo 20              43  Por  Ma.kinir  Monev 

Detroit  United  Railway 56>^           97  ^^^  maiLing  muncy 

ToIedoR%vy8.&  Light.. ^........     28               41^  ^^^x   to   the  Tractions,   which  will   demonstrate 

Northern  Ohio  Traction  Preferred     85               95  ^  j    earning  power  in  gooci  and  bad  times  alike. 

Northern  Ohio  Traction  Common .     40               65  \j,ycgi^  the  hrstSry  of  Ste^m  Railroads,  the  Tractions 

The  primary  object  in  view  is  to  investigate  thor-  f^eek  locations  of  thickest  population,  and  do  not 

onghly  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  securitv,  start  the  have  to  wait  for  the  contiguous  territory  to  grow 

price  as  low  as  possible  and  take  the  public  in  at  the  up  and  reach  a  state  of  development  soMcient  to 

start^  to  let  the  legitimate  demand  from  investors  support  them.    They  begin  to  earn  money  from  tho 

regulate  the  advance  in  price,  and  not  to  force  it  by  initial  trip  of  the  original  car,  and  what  is  more, 

manipulation.  their  earnings  are  increasing  each  year  from  10  per 

Great  are  the  opportunities  for  making  money  in  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  in  gross  receipts,  and  this  in- 

traction  securities.    The  element  of  risk  is  almost  crease  is  compounding.    Thus,  a  property  like  the 

entirely  eliminated;  reactions  in  price  are  trivial,  and  c.  D.  &  T.,  which  shows  2X  per  cent,  for  its  stock 

are  invariably  followed  by  high  record  prices.    The  this  year,  will  show  7  per  cent,  for  its  stock  in  five 

earnings  constantly  increase  from  10  to  80  per  cent.  years,  computing  the  increase  in  gross  receipts  at 

over  the  previous  year's  showing,  and  stocks  that  the  minimum  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  its 

to-day  are  quoted  at  30  will  sell  at  par  in  less  than  operating  expenses  at  the  maximum,  60  per  cent  of 

five  years.  its  gross  receipts.    The  element  of 

Central  Market  Railway,  Risk  is  Eliminated 

A  City  Property. 
The  Central  Market  Railway  is  located  entirely  in  a   Preferred   Stock   such   as   Central   Market, 
within  the  city  limits  of  Columbus,  the  capital  of  where   the   actual   conditions  existing  so  plainly 
Ohio,  which  has  increased  42  per  cent,  in  the  last  prove  the  earning  power.                              *      _  k  * 
decade,  and  is  now  the  28th  Targest  city  in  the  ^  The   fixed    charges   for   Bond   interest   are  but 
United  States,  having  a  population  of  180,000.    The  gi5,0p0  per  annum,  and  6per  cent,  for  the  Preferred 
road  extends  from  the  north  to  the  south  city  limits.  Stock  calls  for  but  $30,000  a  year,  so  that  the  prop- 
Its  strategic  imporUnce,  as  well  as  its  present  and  erty  would  only  have  to  earn  $56, 000  a  year  above 
future  value,  is  sogreat  that,  after  personally  mak-  exoenses  to  coyer  Preferred  Stock  dividends, 
ing  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  line  and  care-  ^Quotations  for  Central  Market  Stock  are  estab- 
fuRy  analyzing  its  statistical  facts,  I  find  that  the  Iwhed   on   the   Cincinnati   Stock   Exchange.    Pm 
stock  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  the  investor.  Value  of  shares  $100.    1  am  prepared  to  furnish 
Total  miles  of  track  operated  31, 16  miles  of  which  both  Preferred  and  Common  Stocks  in  amounts  to 
are  owned  and  15  leased,  having  power  house  and  suit  purchasers  from  one  share  or  more  at  existiDg 

Suipment  sufficient  to  operate  same.    There  are  market  quotations.    The  transfer  Agent  for   the 

eadof  the  Preferred  Stock  $500,000  of  Bonds,  being  above  Stock  is  the  Central  Trust  &  Saf e  Deposit 

the  full  authorized  issue.    Authorized  capital,  $1,-  Coy  of  Cincinnati.    ^     ^     ^  ,        ^        .  o       -i^i 

600,000,  half  Preferred  and  half  Common.    Of  the  Write  for  Hand  Book  of  Investment  Securities 

authorized  Preferred  issue  $250,000  is  retained  in  the  up-to-date. 

Treasury  for  future  extensions  or  acquirements,  so  rr.ATTDK  ASHBROOK 

that  there  is  but  $1,000,000  in  Bonds  and  Stock  to  «  **    k  w*  ^     ^y    Z                       ot^/^t^a^  t\ 

pay  interest  and  dividends  on.    The  Common  Stock  Suite  5,  Wiggins  Block,                       CINCINNATI,  O. 

18  all  issued.    Franchises  are  for  25  years.  November  15,  190^ 

M^trtton  (At  Reviem  of  Reniema  In  writing  to  adoortltort 
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Clerical  Service  for  the  Investor'' 


Our  ot^aoiialjoii  is  of  service  to  tbe  iovestot  lu  (wo  ways 

First— In  advising,  coimseiling,  and  presenting  information 

Second — In    clerical    ivork.   registering     bonds    collecting 

interest,  notifying  proper  aathorities  before  interest  comes  due 

that  interest  should  be  on  hand  at  slated  time,  noiifving  clients 

when  Ijonds  ma luie— especially  as  ID  the  case  of  call  bionds 

In  short,  we  have  a  complete  and  thorough  organization 
fully  equipped  to  save  time  and  trouble  for  our  clients  who  feci 
secure  in  knowing  that  their  interests  are  being  properly  cared 
for  in  our  hands. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  organiiatiDn 
15  an  advantage  to  the  investor.     If  you  are  interested 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

"  What  Leading  Investors  Insist 
Upon  Before  Investment " 

Explains  how   careful  men  of    virile    judgment  proceed   uhen 
I  hey  invest  their  funds. 

W.  J.  HAVES  &  SONS, 

i-ia  Chamber  Df  Commerce,  Clevehind    USA 


"3  0  ND  t-^ 


thatlit  tH  Htlmt  Kf  Kmhma  to  arfttov  tn  mftrtim 


The  Rerkw  of  Reriewt— Adrertbinr  Section 


The  Effort  of  Every  Hostess 

5  to  have  her  social  functions  as  brilliant  and  sparkling  as  she 
:an  make  them.  The  table  of  today  presents  a  dull  appear- 
ince  unless  enlivened  by  cut  glass  and  silver.  They  are 
:ounted  the  "Hall  Mark"  of  gentility. 

Glass 

'or  brilliancy,  color,  exclusive  designs  and  superior  finish  has 
lever  been  equaled  in  all  the  world. 

Everx  Piece  a  Masterpiece 


HMtfM  tkt  amhm  vf  imhmt  In  arfUiif  U  ainramn 


SI  NICHOLTSS 


A  SAINT  AND  A  SINNER. 


BY   JOSEPHINE    DODGE   DASKAM. 


TTIE  Paist  was  a  few  ve 
Siiin.T.  hut  at  llifi'l. 


older  than  tho 
lejiinning  of  tlioir 
iKith  very  younfi.  The 
little  failin>;s.  doubtless,  but 
iseii  her  of  fttiling  to  know 
her  own  mind,  and  on  lieinjf  introduced  to 
the  Maint,  slio  promptly  and  ecetatically  licked 
him— her  method  of  ex- 
pn'ssinft    inlcnse    Hffei 


af<|uami 
nol."dv 


It  is  the  first  literature  that  T  remember  ;  I 
didn't    know    then  that   it    was  a    CMlle.-tiou  . 

I  have  a  di">p  renpect  for  those  iiifaiitilo 
wondci-H  who  prow  up  on  the  ( thl  Miif^terg. 
To  peruse  Shakspere  at  five  and  Milton  at 
seven  must  tlirill  the  younjt  reatler  almost  as 

much    as    his    relatives. 

Kut  I  was  thwarted  in 


cliew  tho  cover 

of  Emer- 

Bon'B-'Kssay. 

1  Triend. 

sliip,"'  and  aft 

r  ijjat   1 

fell  hack   1. 

..  rtabv 

Pays."   au.l    1 

■ked    the 

favorite    [WKew 

into   an 

hnuorable  illefr 

l)iliiv. 

Do  vou  n-m. 

nher  the 

adorable    ■■  little   girt 

quite  well  nni 

heartv  " 

who  -thouf. 

lit  >.heM 

like  to  give  a 

[jarty  y  " 

So   far.   so   g. 

od.     The 

only  trouble  wu 

^that  tlie 

guests  were  so 

■shvanii 

wary"  that 

■  nobody 

didn't   have   it, 


but 
■anary." 

And  then  do  you  re- 
nember     '■  Milmv  -  Mel- 
ny?"    Everybody  I 
V    Bcemw     to     have     been     brought,    up 
witii    her.   just    as   1    wa«.     She    was  a    fas- 
cinating,   kind  -  hearted     girl  •  giantess     who 
picked  up  a  farmer  and  his  oxen  as  he  was 
plowing    one    day.   and    took    them    home 
for  toys.     Hut  she  meant  well,  and  returned 
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them  when  her  giant  relatives  told  her  what 
they  weru. 

Whoever  eelectpd  that  poem  for  St.  Nich- 
olas showed  genius — its  calm,  logical  humor 
suited  exactly 
a  child's  some- 
what exacting 
mind. 

N'ow  I  insist 
that  it  is  not  the 
light  of  other 
days  that  gilds 


ise  char- 
less  dog- 
Those 


for 


thi 


gold.  The  picture  of  the  heroine  in  "  Donald 
and  Dorothy  "  I  selected  as  my  ideal  of  fe- 
male loveliness  :  1  used  to  pray  that  I  m%ht' 
resemhle  her  at  sixteen.  As  for  "Juan  and  - 
Juanita,"  the  happy  Indian  runaways,  when 
1  remember  the  fascinating  meals  tliey  cooked 
for  themselves  over  camp-fires,  a  wonder 
seizes  me  that  1  write  this,  now,  from  an  un- 
eventful suburb ! 

MY    brother's    side    OF    IT 


funny,   they 

■■jiii.Mv-Mtu.Mv  Tin  kin;.-  were   clever, 

iinAiiri:ii  (,iRi-i.tANTh»  "  they   were  well 

illustrated  ;  and 

I  should  laugh  at  them  to-day  if  I  read  them. 

And  could  anylxidy  forget  the  inspiration 

that  put  on!^  oi  the  sweetest  cradle-songs  ever 

written  away  in  the  back  of  that  heavenly 

book  ?     My  aunt  used  to  recite  it  to  me, — 

I  have  forgotten  if  1  understood  anything  but 

the  rhythm  : 

Bockaby.  lullaby,  been  in  the  clover. 

Crooning  no  Jrownily,  cryinR  ho  low  1 
Bockaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  rover  ! 
Down  into  wonderland, 
Down  to  the  unUer-land, 
Go,  oh,  go ! 
Down  into  wonderland  go  1 

I  asked  a  woman  to-day  if  she  knew  Hol- 
land's lullaby,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  the  one 
about  the  bees  in  the  clover  ?  It  was  in  the 
dear  old  St.  Nicholas,  wasn't  it  V  Did  he 
write  that  ?  I  know  it  backward, — I  don't 
know  wJiy.  Did  you  use  to  have  St.  Nich- 
olas ?  We  were  brought  up  on  it."  It  was 
l>ecauBf'  1  was  brought  up  on  it  that  I  am  re- 
membering all  these  things  now,  on  the  good 
Saint's  behalf,  I  agree  with  Shakspere  and 
the  soup  m'ntleinen  that  if  we  must  be  adver- 
tised, we  would  better  select  our  loving  friends 
for  that  purpose. 

I'crhuiisyou  don't  real i;ie  that  the  collected 
classics  of  young  i)eople's  literature  are  al- 
most synonymous  with  the  tales  St,  Nicholas 
gavu  us  ?     One  doesn't,  till  one  counts  up. 

the  dkan  07  girls'  writers 


My  little  brother,  indeed,  was  with  difB- 
culty  persuaded  to  accept  the  shelter  of  the 
parental  roof  at  the  time  of  that  seductive 
serial ;  it  needed  all  the  politeness  and  do- 
mesticity of  the  "  Bunny  Family  "  as  read  to 
him  at  bedtime  to  keep  him  with  us.  Of 
course  the  numbers  thst  held  "  Daddy  Jake, 
the  Runaway,"  were  his  by  all  natural  right, 
and  Mr.  Page's  "Two  Little  Confederates" 
made  the  Civil  "War  alive  for  him. 

BKAL   WIT   AND  HUM  OB 


And  Frank  Stockton's  fairy  tales-i — alas  ! 
we  cannot  have  them  any  more,  How'witty 
they   were  I     "How   the   Aristocrats' Sailed 


"Eight  Cousins"  had  long  been  bound  in 
half-years  when  1  got  tu  it.  and  I  stole  it 
from  a  Sunday-school  hbrary  :  it  was  red-and- 


but  I  laughed 

BO  that  he  very 

proiierly  com-       ,  '  "  ''  "''^'*"-^'"'*''   s.no  ire."' 

plained    that 

he  couldn't    understand  a  word  ;    and  then 

our  motlicr  tried,  and  she  laughed  harder. 

You  can't  have  forgotten 


That  lyric  has  given  Family  Proverba  to 
its  generation.  Which,  of  course,  reminds 
one  of  the  •'  I>ady  from  Philadelphia." 
When  you  r(;f<;r  to  her — as  all  well-educated 
persons  occasionally  must — do  you  remember 
that  "Peterkin  Papers"  were  achieved  in 
St.  Nicholas? 


A  SAINT  AND  A  SINNER. 


THE    IMMORTAL    RED    SASH 

And  oh,  ■■  Lord  Fauntleroy  !  "  I  made  fun 
of  you,  I  despised  your  sash  and  your  curia, 
I  should  certainly  liave  demoralized  you  if  I 
had  known  yaw.  for  you  were  far,  far  too  good 
to  livp — but  I  read  you  regularly  whenever  I 
picked  y"u  up  !  I  don't  know  why — perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  everybody  else  did — 
because  you  were  so  readable. 

And  -  Sara  Crewe  !  "  You  I  cannot  forget, 

for  we  went  through  deep  water  together.    It 

was  when  they  had  given  up  spanking,  and 

merely  sighed,  ■■  That  will  do  ;  you  may  go 

to  bed  for  the  day." 

One  day — it  was  the 

third  that   week  —  I 

ran  hastily  down  the 

kitchen     etaire,    and 

while  they  were  yet 

calling 


eked 


sli. 


luncheon  to  refresh 
my  durance  vile.  I 
could  grab  only  two 
hard  green  apples 
and  some  cold  pota- 
toes. With  trembling 
hands  1  arranged 
the  btter  in  a  sand- 
>vi...ii    I,..!,!.  I  Msiri-.       wii'h.  and  seizing  the 

-oih  m  !-..!>  111,1  j:vm;i         I    fled    Up    the    back 
ii.iio  i.i.-i  i.Mi.-  stairs   to    my    room. 

It  was  cold  and  oheer- 
lesB  tlu'M',  and  the  winter  aflernoon  was  dark. 
1  lit  my  candle,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  with 
the  counterpane  wrapped  around  my  shiver- 
ing shoulders.  I  mun<-hed  the  green  apples 
and  read  ■■  Sara  Cn'we." 

Wonder  of  wonders,  our  fates  were  all  too 
similar!  She  was  unjustly 
tri'ated — so  wiis  i.  She  was 
c.jd— so  was  1.  She  was  iu- 
sufli.-ientlv  fed— I  had  Init  a 
p..tiilo  simdwich!  And  oh, 
Kuih  delicious  meals  as  Sfime- 
boily  lirc.ut;!ittierossthe  n>ofs 
to  lii'j'.  suih  I'ider-d.iwn  quilts, 
sin-h  I'Xijiijsiti'  sui prises  !  In 
ran<-y  I  clutred  them.  Sup- 
])owd  to  he  sulTeriii^  the  tor- 


.  1  V 


a,-c'\ising    con- 
<■  having  one  of 


"LKTTINQ    IM   THE  JTNOLB 

Then  the  "  Jungle  Books  !  "  When  the 
hooded  cobra  fought  with  the  valiant  Hikki- 
Tikki-Tavi  her  last  fight, 
and  Little  Toomai  heard 
the  midnight  stamping  of 
the  elephant  dance,  we' 
knew  we  were  reading 
Literature!  There  are 
plenty  of  people,  you  know, 
who  think  that  the  work 
Mr.  Kipling  did  for  St. 
Nicholas  will  outlast  most 
of  his  other  stories. 

And    yet    they    tell    me 
that  everybody  doesn't 
read   St.    Nicholas.     I 
think    they  must    be    mis-       intini.nKRr.TAv 
taken — everybody  I  know        «,  i,"',irims" 
always    had    it.     It    never         i.iniini'i  nt,/' 
occurred  to    me  that  chil- 
dren could  grow  up  respectably  without  it. 

A     HOrSEHOLD    NECBSSITV 


I  supposed  every  family  had  St.  Nicholas. 
just  as  they  had  a  soup-tureen  and  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  and  a  rubber-plant  and  a  bath- 
tub. When  it  comes  to  that,  you  know,  if 
one  doesn't    take  it  for  the  children — what 

We  all  write  for  it,  yon  see.  N<ibody  con- 
siders himself  much  of  a  writer  who  hasn't 
appeared  there.  It's  a  kind  of  Authors' 
Kecommcndation.  I  tried  to  convince  one  of 
the  editors  recently  that  there  w»*re  people  of 
note  who  hadn't  won  their  spurs  there,  but  it 
was  useless — he  hail  me  every  time. 

Although,  of  course,  1  may  be  a  little 
prejudiced.  When  one  has  '-been  read  to" 
out  of  it.  and  taught  one's  nurse  to  read  out 
of  it,  and  read  it  one's  self,  and  ended  by 
writing  for  it.  and  getting  delightful  letters 
about  one's  stones  from  readers  of  llie  kind 
one  used  to  lie — perhaps  one  ivgards  it  too 
easily  as  a  necessary  feature  of  household  life. 

THE   THINGS   WE   LEARNED   FROM    IT 

And  yet,  when  I  recall  the  harmless  and 
contented  hours  spent  in  converting  towel- 
racks  into  music-cahinets  and  shoc-bci\eti!  into 
hand  kerchief -cases,  after  advice  in  its  Decem- 
ber numhers :  when  I  see  again  in  memory 
the  attentive  little  class  of  girls  that  gathered 
once  a  week  to  hear  my  mother  read  to  them 
short  sketches  of  the  great  painters  and  mu- 
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siciflns.  cut  out  fmin  Rt,  Xirnoi.As  an  J 
mounted  on  canlboanl.  with  pliotoRraiihs  of 
painting  Hml  iiiusic-mMki're  ;  whpn  1  regard 
thoRo  Snnilay-schiK)]  Iil>r8ry  volumes  of  it 
that  I  iiiinjily  hnvi-ii't  the  heart  to  take  Ijack 


KTB — I  woiiiliT  how.  after 
-iiu  families  tliat  haven't 


r  the  stratifTB  tiling  abtnit  this  article  i 
all  quite  tnie  ! 


The  best  possible  Christmas 
present  for  a  girl  or  a  boy 
is  a  year's  subscription  to 
St  Nicholas  Magazine 


St.  N 


Ihii 


Hi. 


to  have  it  when  you  weri'  youug?  Do  y<>ii  i-eitiember 
how  good  it  was* ''.  It  is  just  as  grwHl  as  i-ver — vea,  it 
grows  better  and  hotter.  And  an;  you  taking  it  for 
your  own  l>oy»  or  girls,  or  for  ybur  ne[)heu-a  and  niecea? 

If  not.  why  not  liegin  how  f 


AlcoCt  (iievvr  Ijefore  publishod) 
and  liy  the  autlior  of  "Mrs.  Wiutm"  by  Ruth  Mciiner}'  Stuart,  and  by  nmny  othar 
wrIterK  you  kDow  and  like.  Ami  the  departmentH  \  Yoli  do  not  know  »))out  them,  perhnps,  but  the 
"St.  XicholaH  IjeaiLciie"  and  " Nature  and  Sci«;nce"  and  "Bookii  and  K«adiiig"  Are  the  luoxt  popular 
departments  ever  kDown  in  n  young  tolks'  niafuizine, 

St.  Nicholas  as  a  Christmas  Gift 

Let  U8  Bend  you  the  Noveniher  and  December 
numbers  (Novcmlxtr  iM^gina  the  volume,  Deeember  is 
the  great  C'hristmaa  NuiuIht)  and  a  handsome  eertifi- 
cati' — these  you  give  at  Christinas,  and  the  numbers 
from  January  on,  fc.i-  a  whole  year,  go  direetly  to  the 
rei'ii>ient  of'vimr  gift,  /(</  ihi«  offvr  ii^m  -/rt /onrt'-i-ii 
fiiu,i/,r<:<  /.»■  //,.■  ,.,■-■-■,.  0/-  l.r.-h::  I'rice  *;!.00.  Sub- 
Bi'rilie  tliriiugh  deulei-w  or  n^iiiit  to  the  imblisbers.  The 
(.'entury  L'o.,  I'niud  Square,  New  York. 

The  next  best  Christmas  gift  is 
a  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of 
St.  Nicholas  for  the  past  year 

Tw<i  l)ea«tiful  books,  crowded  from  eover  to 
cover  with  eomjilete  stories,  pii-tures.  poems, 
jingles,  puzzles — 1,001)  pages  of  happiness.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  by  The  Century  Co., 
Unioo  Square,  New  York,  on  receipt  of  $4.00, 


^r 


*' 


\ 


M 


U 


The  Pianola  solves  the  problem  of  music  in  the  home. 

Its  production  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  musical 
acciviiv  in  the  century  just  closed. 

Within  the  home,  where  there  is  a  Pianola,  music  reigns 
supreme,  and  everv  member  of  the  household  may  be  a  per- 
furmer.  The  piano  is  available  to  all.  In  its  rhvthmic 
[ones  the  busy  man  forgets  his  cares.  The  hostess  finds 
relief  from  thoughts  concerning  entertainment  for  her 
guests;  and  happy  young  folks  respond  with  feet  or  voice 
and  in  a  dance  or  song  fiiid  wholesome  recreation  under- 
neath the  family  roof. 

Of  music  man  never  tires.  Every  new  example  of  the 
art  awakens  new  emotions  in  his  breast.  One  piece  may 
lose  its  freshness,  but  with  the  next  comes  back,  enhanced, 
the  pleasure  of  the  first. 

The  owner  of  a  Pianola  need  never  fear  it  may  grow 
tiresome.  The  music  for  it  has  no  limit.  Its  repertoire, 
enormous  in  extent,  magnificent  in  variety,  absolutely 
jirecludes  such  a  possibility. 

Eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces  at 
present,  and  new  selections  added  monthly  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  makes  a  collection  such  as  the 
world  has  never  heretofore  seen  brought  together. 

In  view  of  this,  how  apparent  it  is  that  one  can  never 
lire  of  the  Pianola. 

The  Pianola's  self  is  not  the  question.  The  music  it 
makes  possible  is  the  consideration,  and  every  new  selection 
renews  again  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the 


Without    the    Pianola, 
within  the  piano? 

Before  the   Pianola  car 


what     possibilities    are    hui 


:,  how  very  few  there  were  \\  liu 
even  caught  a  glimpse  into  the  grand  world  of  hariiiiirn. 
Toiling  laboriously  to  reproduce  a  small  part  of  the  j;ri-.u 
compositions  of  the  masters,  even  the  best  pianists  were 
sadly  limited. 

The  iron  rules  of  technique,  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
long  hours  spent  in  daily  practice,  forbade  pianists  the 
pleasure  of  roaming  at  will  throughout  the  world  of  music. 
To  all  the  rest  of  human  kind  the  masterpieces  of  ihc 
grandest  art  that  is  known  to  man  were  buried  treasures. 

This  is  what  the  Pianola  does  for  man. 

To  those  who  never  yet  have  felt  the  fascination  of 
pouring  forth  the  best  emotions  of  their  souls  in  music,  or 
those  who  used  to  play,  huf  have  been  weaned  by  other 
cares  from  practice,  it  brings  a  joy  that  any  time  before  it 
came  the  wealth  of  all  the  world   could  not  have  bought. 

The  music  of  the  world  is  free  to  all. 

For  those  whom  classic  pieces  interest,  Scarlatti,  Bach, 
Haydn,  and  old  Handel  have  written  oratorios  and  fugues. 
Unhappy  Schubert  speaks  to  them  in  the  sweet  tones  of 
Rosamundc.  Beethoven,  master  of  masters,  thrills  alike 
the  listeners  and  the  performer  with  his  Appassionata  or 
beautiful  Fifth  Symphony, 

Chopin  bemoans  the  fate  of  Poland  in  his  Nocturnes 
or  breathes  the  fiery  valor  of  his  countrymen  in  Polonaise. 

Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Moszkowski,  Liszt,  all  help 
to  weave  tone-pictures  for  ear  and  mind  alike  to  revel  in. 

For  other  tastes,  where  scttmirs  of  the  stai'e  have  served 


'mi\ 


^^ 


to  spur  the  fancies  of  their  favorites,  great  Wagner  comes 
and,  lifting  them  aloft  above  the  clouds,  transports  them 
to  the  mighty  Halls  of  old  Walhalla,  in  Ride  of  Walkures, 
or  takes  them  to  the  cool,  green  depths  of  classic  Rhine 
in    Nibelungen  Ring, 

Verdi,  Mascagni,  Suppe,  and  Gounod  have  all  bequeathed 
to  man  a  wealth  of  melody,  each  tone  of  which  is  precious 
to  the  lover  of  the  opera. 

To  owners  of  the  Pianola,  both  this  and  music  of  a 
lighter  strain  is  possible.  A  waltz  by  Strauss,  a  Sousa 
march,  a  song,  a  rag-time  hit,  a  part  of  Florodora  are  tver 
at  his  call,  and  always  fresh,  not  needing  pracciuc. 

The  most  gifted  pianist  the  world  has  ever  known  has 
but  a  small  fraction  of  this  repertoire. 

The  Pianola  is  the  universal  means  of  plaving  the  piano. 

Universal,  because  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  world,  havini; 
the  use  of  hands  and  feet,  who  could  not  learn  to  use  it 
with  but  little  effort. 

To  operate  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

Adjustable  to  any  piano,  the  Pianola  stands  before  it  when 
in    use,  and  plays   the  keys  with   tiny,  felt-tipped  fingers. 

The  striking  of  the  notes  of  the  selection,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  is  no  concern  of  the  player.  This  is  correctly 
done  by  perforated  rolls  of  paper  (the  form  in  which  the 
music  for  the  Pianola  comes). 

The  player's  only  task  is  to  decide  how  slow  or  how 
fast  the  notes  shall  sound,  how  loud  or  how  soft  he  wants 
them,  also  he  uses  the  sustaining-pedal.  Three  little  levers 
serve  to  impart  the  player's  wishes  to  the  Pianola.  On 
these  his  finjicrs  rest. 


id 


Wt  kavt  a*  tnti  tr  tramtk  iltm.       All  rrJtri  tktuld  it  nnl  iirtct  M  hi. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Suits  and  Cloaks 

while  i.ffi  i.  woolen  manufacturer  came  to  us  for  orders.  He  was  willing 
ip  his  iinest  woolens  at  consitlentble  reduolions,  if  we  would  %\-ii  him  a  large 
igh  order  to  keep  his  mill  rnnoing  during  the  dull  season.  We  gave  him 
rdcr  for  (he  newest  fabrics  for  Winter  and  early  Spring  wear,  and  shall 
;  these  gi-ods  into  suits,  skirts,  ana  cloaks  te  ert/er  only,  and  pass  them  OH 
lU  at  mif.lkird  Itsi  Ihan  rrgtilarpricts. 

■.irly  g[I  of  our  styles  Mid  materials  short  in  this  sale. 
)tc  these  reductions  : 


. naterlali      and     lined 

ouKhouI.   suitable   lor  Winter   and 
ly  spring;  wcbt;   (arOMr  prk>  Sio. 

lucrd  to  *6.67. 


reJUCCd  to  I  ID. 

>  reduced  to  $16.67. 

■Irii*  In  Sidrta.  with  Jaittbe 

clullieB;  former  price  Ss> 

Sklrti  rednced  to  >4. 
tT.-iO  Skirts  rcdMMd  to  ts- 
.fiklrta  reduced  to  t6.67. 


■a  of  BiMk  Velvet 

reduced  to  $11.34. ' 

$19  Coitumes  reduced  to  $11.67. 

$ai  CoatHBe*  reduced  to  $14. 

Jackets,  former  price  $io,  reduced 
to  S6.67. 

$isMaate Carlo  Coat)  reduced  to  $ia. 

$lS  Monic  Carlo  Coat*  reduced  to  tii. 

Rainy-day,  Travellnt,  and  Walking 
Sklrto,  IndlipenuMe  for  wet  weather; 
torawr  price  S6,  reduced  to  S4. 

$7.50  Skirts  Reduced  to  $a. 

$9  Skirts  reduced  to  S6. 


Reduced  Prtcca  00  Rainy-day  Suits,  Traveling  Suits.  Raglan 


>i  West  >3d  Street. 


We    ©tre    rvot    aLfre^id    to    ©Ldvertise 
because    we    have    absolute    confi- 


■.  Wm. 


Reed,  of  Wcsttield.  N.  J.,  writes  October  3d,  1902  : 
lous  and  have  made  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  famous.  I 
I,  truthful  and  wilhaj  conservative.     You  do  more  than 


dence   in    our   product. 
"  The  Ostermoor  advi 
have  proved  them  5traightf( 
you  prnmiae," 

We  Promise  that  you  shall  be  satisfied;  thai  if  you  do  not  find  the  Ostermoor  Mattress 
equa.1  to  any  550  hair  mattress  ever  made  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort,  we  will  refund 
your  money  (without  discussion)  after  jo  nights'  frte  trial.     The 

Ostermoor  S-  Mattress,  MS. 

consists  of  airy,  inlerlacinfi,  fibrous  sheets  of  anowy  whiteness 
and  great  elasticity  ;  cUiscd  in  the  lick  by  hand— constructed,  not 
stuffed.  It  canuoC  lose  its  shape.  It  requires  no  overhauling. 
SEND  FOR  OCR  FREE  BOOK  ■  The  Test  o(  Time  "  consisting 
of  96  pages,  handsomely  illustialed,  which  tells  all  aliout  it,  Rives 
scorea  of  remarkable  letters  from  prominent  people  and  warns  you 
to  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  trading  on  the  name  of  "  felt."  Look 
'         ■  OSTERMOOR    and   our    .„  ..^  ^...^n-  ■>  i> 


guara 


't  larxet  to  send  to-day  (or 


OSTERMOOR     &     COMPANV 
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Levrge  Koles  ^^^'^      ~^ 
from,  little  reivts/   rAss, 
do  grow    / 

TKe  first  reivt/ 
was  d\ie 

to  aot  \isial 

Pearlirv^l^ 

wKicK  does  s^wsy  witK 
all  destrvictive  rvibbiixg. 


Vitalized  Phosphites,  i  ^^ 


tk>   rkM- 

tksM  priiclpit  tt 
me  Oi  Brila  iid 
Ibt  Eabrlo  gl 
Wttal. 
c  than  thirty  years  l)y  tliousaniis 
ii'ii  mill  wouu'll.  fnim  whiinl 
ltd.  vifj<irf>iis  application  of  br;iin  aiid  iicrv- 
'j  rcqiiireii.  promptlv  relieving  llie  de- 


prt'ssioii   from 

nicnl.  and  sk-i.pl< 

vitnl  fon:.;  I>y  (tf 

the  ex;iel  fimd  they  reiniire  for  their 


-easing 


Af.n 


</.■). 


If 


S6  West  3Sth  Street, 
New  York  aty 

Druoai't't.  Kill  hji  mnil  (tHJn). 
CSOSBVS  COLD  AND  CATARgH  CUHB. 


■ipth'epamphhl? 
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The  "Ideal"  Christmas  Gift 


Waterman's 
Ideal 


Waterman's 
Ideal 


One  ol  Several  OMt  Saf  Prtired  for  the  ChrUtn 


Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 

7/  It  isn't  an  Ideal  It  isn't  a  Waterman 

■nquire  of  yonr  dealer  for  Betotital  Qift  Certificate  In  four  colon  and  sold. 
Seat  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a  CbriHtmaa  present  of  a  fonntain  pen.     It  Is 

The  New  Idea  in  Christmas  Gifts 

L.    E.    Waterman   Company 

■73  Broadway,  New  York  I3  Golden  Lane,  London 

138  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  Chicago  Boston 

MtMIOH  Ut  A»/w  of  MtBlm  In  mrltlHt  to  »iiiv1lMrt 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Calendar  for  1903 

"Queens  of  Homes  and  Nations" 

This  Exquisite  Calendar  will  be  sent  you,  postpaid 

on  rcceijU  of  len  tcnls  in  n.in.     Address 

QUAKER    OATS 

13633  Monadnock  BIdg.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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The  Gift  of  Gifts 


1^' 


,>H.^' 


,w   -.ivvtw^^      ---e.  7^^'      cOT*^°       I      ,\V^^*   ^ 


There  is  a  Reason 


U.jNUON  LAN(:i-:T,  the  iircat  meduMl  aullior- 
ity,  says  ot  Orape-Nutn:     "The  liraiiis  are 

brown  and  cri-^p,  with  a  pleasant  tasle 

The  preparalnry  pruoess  inulniibteitly  oaixeri^ 
the  food  consiitiR'nts  intD  a  much  more  digesti- 
ble c<»nditinn  llian  in  the  raw  cereal The 

features  worthy  «»1  nnte  are  the  excellent  propor- 
tion ot  proic-id,  mineral  matters  and  s<»liible 
carb. .jivdrates  per  cent.  (  Uir  analysis  shtiws 
that  iiu.i  M  IKiriNH  OF  A  liUjM  uRDJ  K.  since 
it  Contains  the  Cj  tN.s  fl  H.'HN  TS  I  »F  A  Ct  ».M- 
IMT  ii:  h'cl)  and  in  an  tASlLY  ASSI.WII.ADLl 
^TA  n.." 


tdward  M.  May.  M.  I).,  ot  Mt.  Zit.n,  III.,  says: 
"I  desire  to  inlorm  \ou  ot  my  sln»rt  but  verv 
satisfactory  experience  with  ilrape-Nuts  as  a 
food.  I  had  ner\ous  d^spep^ia  for  <»ver  a  vear, 
and  I«»st  tlesh  to  122  pounds.  I  cncluded  it 
was  time  to  ilin-w  ph>  mc  to  the  do-.;>  in  mv 
case,  and  locked  amund  lor  Some  Concentrated, 
palatable  prepaied  loud.  1  .t;«»l  hold  ot  Grape- 
Nuts  and  bev:.in  usinv;  it  lour  times  a  day.  exclu- 
sively tor  breakt.iNt  with  milk:  lor  luncheon  and 
dinner  as  dessert.  I  he  heaitbnin.  wateibrash, 
palpitation  and  other  ssmpti'ms  soi.n  dis.ip- 
peared.  and  1  can  now  eat  a  s».]uare  meal  and 
teel  v;ooct  afterwards.  I  weivjhed  yesteidav  and 
had  'gained  IS  pounds  in  a  month.  And  the  end 
is  not  vet." 


Grape-Nuts 


I 
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IT  yen  dedrc 
■.    Vtrybrigh 
T*ACr  DlMITUINT,  Mil' 

Hundreds  of  physicians  are  writ- 
ing us,  telling  of  the  good  they  have 
found  in  prescribing 

RaDl$t^taltExnaa 

for  their  patients.  One  says,  "It  is 
good  to  give  and  gooii  to  take." 
Successful  physicians  are  prescribing 
Pabst  Malt  Extraft  for  folks  who 
are  half  sick,  fagged  out  from  over- 
work or  any  other  cause,  because 
they  know  it  will  do  good. 

Pabst  Malt  Extradl  is  sold  by  aU 
druggists. 


orOMJapin 
(alendir  uF  ih 
«1cfi,onlri. 


lend  SI  centt  in  itunpi  for  our  CalendV 
'contive,  ind  the  bnghtcst  ami  prctdclt 
'  inchci  long,  g  iiuhn  wlilc,  like  pctuM 
nd  much  [atga,  Addren,  Paut  Malt 
r,  MUwauko,  Wii. 


MtKlloi,  Mf  HtBlia  of  XiaUa 
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Holiday  Gifts 
for  Whist  Players. 

Extra  fine  seal-pattern  Paine's  Whist  Trays, 
in  handsome  nickel-trimmed  case,  $7.50  per 
KEit  and  upward.  Also 
morocco  pattern  Paine's 
trays,  $4.00  per  set,  and 
apward.     Sold   bv  dealers. 


Minuet  Card  Back. 

In  olden  times,  belle  and  beau 
danced  the  minuet.  To-day,  they 
enjoy    the   Colonial   card    party. 

Congress 

Playing  Cards 

are  most  appropriate.  None  others 
are  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  so 
nice  to  handle.  Gold  edges.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  many 
dainty  designs  in  rich  colors,  such 
as  Priscilla,  Good  Night,  Diana, 
Moon  Fairy.  Rookwood  Indian, 
Sitting  Bull,  Napoleon.  Mill,  etc. 
The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co. 

Department   1 5  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 

125-page  Condensed  Hoyie  sent  for  10c.  stamps. 
Also,  for  4c.  in  stamps,  our  64-paEe  booli,  telling 
about  Colonial  andmanyoJhernovel  card  parlies. 


S20.00  course  of  Whist  lessons,  free,  with 
each  set  of  trays.  Write  for  particulars. 
Booklet,  "Simple  Whist,"  sent  for  2c.  stamp. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.. 
Department   )2  Cincinnati,  O. 


STRENGTH 


WHITELY  PUNCHING  BAG 

B.1E  Punching  tntns  tlx  cy*  ;  bu 

The  wSl»ly^F^!nch1ne  Bic  can  be 

Nojir:  pertectsctlon.    "prlteSJ.CC 
or  Denver:  add  Sl.OO  well  of  Denver. 

Hi-Lo  Adjustable  Exerciser 


HI-LO   HOKJZONTAL  fiAB. 

Somi'thlni: new rnr the  1»)'.    A hnrliantiiJ  Iwrl 

A  flrni  mipBrirt  Willi  utrnnif  cromtmranilUniiniit 
fliiiwiHl(<f  rlniCL  l>i4FBK.«liiivinlil.  AddtLOOwr 

thnn  tlS.W.  Hnil  ii'itmnif  nke  Itiit  any  pries.    0 
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w  tfilMi  If  ttnlm  fa  writlMt  to 
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splendid    and     Traciical    Gift  _for 

CHRISTMAS 

Is  Your  Skin  Tandir,  anil  Your  Board  Tough  and  Wiry  7 

STAR. 

SAFETY  RAZOR. 

shaves  cle&n  and  never  pulls.  You  can  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  self-shaving  without  a  possible 
chance  of  even  scratching  yourself.  Shaving 
with  the  "  Star  "  only  takes  a  minute  or  two. 

EVERY    RAZOR    FULLY    WARRANTED. 
Try  one,  it  will  more  than  please  you,  but  beware  of  the  many  imitations.     We  have  made 
STAR  SAFETY  RAZORS   for  over   15  years,  are  the  originators,  and   test  personally   every 
Rj/.or  before  it  leaves  us.    This  and  the  merit  of  the  Star  explain  our  success,    Sendf»r  lalahgat. 

RAZOR   COMPLETE,  ta-OO.         SETS,  tS.OO  and  up. 

KAMPFE   BR-OS..  8-12   Re&de  Street,  New  York 
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Kurce  of  unending  salis&ction  to  the  buyer; 

musician  he  is  the  better  he  will  be  pleased  with  hii  invest-   ' 

mciit  for  the  tone  of  the  CHICKERING  is  the  height  of  per- 

fcttion  thai  is  wilhout  equal.     The  cost,  toc^  is  but  sEightly 

greater  than  that  of  other  plaaoi  bjr  good  mater*.  Am  Utuilra/ed  ealalogue  wilt  bi 

Chickering  &  Sons  'S^SSSiS  786  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


iJGOLF 


PLWINQ 
CARDS 


ELECTRIC   VEHICLE   CO.,  lUrtbHi,  Cm*. 
Nrr  Vsrk,    .    ■    100  Brnclwiy. 


KtMlon  U»  Kwhm  tf  t>*«nH  to  wrWaf  ti 
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Columbia  Disc  Oraphophone 

THE    TifB    rOV    SEE    ADrERTISEO    EVKRYnilERE 


The  DIftc  Graphopbone  Is  made  In 

tbrcc  types,  gelling  al 

SIS,  [ZD.  and  S30 

T-lnch  records,  50  cents  each ; 

SS  per  doien 
lO-incb  records,  SI  each ; 
110  per 


Columbia  DiK  r.raphophana  hit  lupcrior  la  all 
Dihrn.  Our  Tit,  Indastruotlbia  Racorda 
arc  composed  ol  a  malfriiil  ConlTollod  Ewitu- 

alvely  by  m.    Thty  mc  ihr  sw«trsi,  truooihat, 
■     <ti.     Until  you  lie 


g  the 


ColumbU  Hl^h^pMd  MmildadRao- 

di,  and  ■!«  superiot  to  at)  olhtn.    Send 


Stld  bf  Dialci',  Evirj-B-hiri  and  ij  Iki 

COLUMBIA    PHONOQRAPM    COMPANY    {Orana  Prize  Purls,  1 900) 

Ploneen  imd  Lskd«rm  In  ths  Talking  Maohlna  Ait 


NEW  GEM 
SAFETY  RAZORS 


Babcock  Vehicles 

We  make  all  types  in  designs  that  embody 
the  best  conceptions  of  art  and  the  Finest 
work  of  master  craftsmen. 

The  Depot  Rockaway 

represented  in  cut  is  one  of  our  st&nd&rd  types. 

We  will  Mod  larse  lUustraud  calalOBue  on  ragueit 

H.    H.    BABCOCK    COMPANY. 

Depk  C  Wktertown,  New  York. 


Hkc  Re^ew  of  Revfewr-Adveitiifais  Section 
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FEW  ME/i  KJ^OtO   XOHAB 
SHAVIfiG  WItSH  TLEASVRE  IS 

'Ihcy  liHM^  a  v;i(^iie  iiit-.i,  but  Id  tiijuy  il — lo  experience  the  ple.is- 
Mrv,  111  rt-,ili;!e  H  — ihey  must  be  siijiijlied  with  ra/urs  ni.iHe  liy 
)imciiiiil  luiUts  iif  Uiiif;  r(.-])utc,  whtri.-  every  touch  denotes  artistic 
skill  uf  hijjhi'st  diaraeler. 

22r    Majrterpiece  "Razor 


If  enjov   it,  .TTid  tr, 

delightful  ijU 


n  ih^it  sh? 
s  what  wiiuUl  l)e  a  disafjre cable 


A    'Royal  Chrijtmaj  Gift 


f   OVR   MASTBaPlBCB 


1819 


Sendfor  our  pamphlet,  "All 
A  bout  Good  "Raxor-t. "    It'-t_fret. 


C.  KLAX/SK-RG  rSl  'BKOS..  175  WHIiam  Street.  JVetv  VorK. 


pr'poid.  and 
IMDIVrUIM-L  LI 


stnu  bHU 


«Mt/M  tt«  ffw/tW  0/  Rtlile 


Always  Reo.dy 

IverJohAsoiv 

—  Revolver 

js  dislmguished  for  its  Safety  devices 


Iver  JohnsoivsArms  &  Cycle  Works 

FITCHBURG.MASS. 


'fl  arlllng  to  atvtrtltti 


Tat  -  Renew  of  Revfewi — Aavertaiii^  Scrtiop 


shooting 


•ARENTS   should   encourage    ihcir   girls   and    boy 

them   auS-of-dours,   and   give    them     the    necessary    articles  tor   then 
of   the   most   taecitiating  and   insirucuvc  ot   sports,   why 
them   with   one  of  our 


ling   present  t 


will  lake 
lent.  As 
Christmas 


"FAVOHITE"    P^IFLES 

md  [hen   teach  them   how  Co  use   it.      We  have  other  models  ol'  RIFLES  in   our  "  Slevens- 
Miiyi\a.rd.  Jr.."  "  Cra.ck  Shol,"  and  "  Ideal."     We  also  mate  a  large  line  of  PISTOLS 
and  SHOTGUNS  in  Sjncjle  and  Double  barrel.     You  need  not  worry  about  aci 
as  our  ARMS   arc  aim/uu/y  reliable  and  fa  11  J  guarantetd  for  Accuracy  and   Dur/ 

J.   STEVENS    ARMS    &    TOOL    COMPANY 

No.  435  Main  Siroei 
CHICOPEE    FALLS.   MASSACHUSETTS 


B  ^  Rnlimt  Ik  mrttlfs  t*  mtoirtinn 
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Christmas 
Diamonds 

On  Credit 


AnuiiiinndliiiiglftUutwJIHulloreTff 
d^IlffbG  to  tbfl  w^nrer,  and  ■  perprtohl 
iHoW  TO  M»'lTl  8103"™!™' 
'  unf,  hbw,  lUannted  CJataliwui 


DC,  d1u«  01  binilnni 
BJLy,  UTOiiIIhainiDdinat  to  kop  11, 

bal  Bnc«  1  n  erffhtequl  moDtbij  payntrBVL, 
KKMBMrlBBld  Wep^mllEiprHa 
chcirci>««  f  1TB  a  vrJttea  ffnarantca  with 
everT  DJamond :  mako  UbenU  eicbpAeVr 
..i„~r„j  [ha  (all  price  paid  In  oi- 
(or  other  jionat  or  a   1','"?" 

TouhavspRld,  Ittbe  looda  me  not  eu- 
Uri' Ir  aadi-f ac  Inn, 
IT  IB  MAFBtntendnl  cnoneT  vllb 

E? do  bo!"  ^e'are  tE e'torgBsf  hoSw" In 
(be  vur]<l  In  our  Udb  ot^aelDcaa  snd 
ona  or  (bo  oMeil-Eatabllxbcd  In  l^'.t. 
FnrlDtUnce:  X>kyMrlocal''bBnk  bim 
bonVofeominercW  «rinB«.  Yoa  wilt 
promptnM«"drwpSnslhnil?.  "" 

Inn,  and  ecloT  all  of  U18  ■dvantaae «  of 
nurI.lbFralCrcdltl»r><CK-  ThPTO 
la  nuthJ  D  ff  duar  reeable  tobeantldpBted, 

burGata]ofi]»BKPlalnfl«TeiT  IvaXarv  of 
■old  to  an*  OtarlBlma*  pgicbaatr.     A 

e'o  "e  t^ar  or  len,  ttasa  It  too  wUta 
lag  ft  back  and  set  ipot  Mtb  for  all 
jonpnld—leMlrn  per  pent,  the  rpuon- 

(tatice:  BDpiKre  70a  boy  a  tittf  doUnc 

I     wear  a  gplendld  Slanood  a  ithcAjLTear, 

'     orleHUiinl«ilcanl«pn  nek.    Tbla  1* 

oolr  onsof  IbamanTDnlqaBand  llbrral 

IniioTaUDUorlKlDiVed  br  lu  In  aeUine 

DlHinond*  to  dMant  eutnmerc.      Wa 

I     taOorj  end  abaalnttlr  aafa,  for  m  vill 
chwrialljrstundanjnionejMnt  Of,  II 

"wrllBlDdar  foronr  CMap^t,  or  tell 


^^    LornsBR.os.&co., 


Oppoal  le  UanhaJ  1  E 


"OUT-OF-SIGHT"  THOtlSERS  Mi 


NOTHING   ELSE   LIKE  IT 


Price  complete,  $2.00  Delivered 
N.   A.  PETR.Y.  Dept.  E 

401   CommBrcB   Stnet.  Phlladslphl^ 


A  Sensible  Chrlsfmas  Olft.  ^ 

«d!«s.n.«ni       m  m 

^^^^'Nl  Coulter,  Jr. 
SHOE  HOLDER 

Holds  the   shoe    pcrfeclly  rtild,  leaving   both 
hands  free  to  poliih.     11  lilnslunlly  ndfusted,  and 

^^^^Jkm      Nkkclllnlih. 
^^^■^H  Set 

^^  ...» 


$|.00 


Tbe  COULTER  MFO.  CO. 
I>.  O.  Box  1414 

Dcpl.  R,  PtllaMpkla.  Pa. 


■   A  CHRISTMAS      PRESENT 
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A  Xmas  Present 

The  numbers  3^A-B  Cutrfd  je  and  Plitc 

KODAKS 

and  the  number  3  Fm  Pm  Km  an  now 

kept    in  ftock   Htted  with    the  cdcbialed 

GOBRZ 

Double  Anastigm&t 

LENSES 

Te  supply  either  the  Universal  Series  III. 
Lenses  (F  6'  also  perfect  for  wide  aaglei 
when  used  on  larger  cameras)  or  the  New 
Series  U  Lenses,  which  are  17?^  taHer, 
but  cannot  be  used  for  wide  angle  views. 


FdIJ  parllcalari 


The  Reirlew  ot  Rtrlewi— AiJTCrtMin;  SccUoa 


^he  KodaK  Way 


1 


You  press  tbe  button  —  then  do  the  rest. 

By  the  Kodak  system  every  step  in  picture  taking  and 
picture  making  is  accomplished  in  daylight— loading,  unload- 
ing, developing,  fixing,  printing.  Tbe  Kodak  way  gives  better 
results  than  the  old  way,  too. 

Dark>=Room  Abolished 

Kod&hs.  $5.00  to  $75.00. 
Kodak  Developing  M&chioes,  $2.00,  $6.00  and  $7.50. 


jJikyour  dca/cr  or  jvrile  us  for  the 
lu-'.u  hootiel,  "  The-  Kodak  Way." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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tS 


Velox 

will  give  you 
the  most  sat- 
isfactory re- 
sults from 
your  vaca- 
tion nega- 
tives. 

Softness  and 
richness  with  pure 
blacks  and  mellow 
high  lights  are 
Velox  character- 
istics. 

It  prints  by  any 
light.  No  dark  room 
required. 

Nepera  Chemicae.  Co. 

Olvliioa  gf  the  Cenenl  Arlaio  Co. 

ROCHESTER.    N.  Y. 

Formerly  Nepers  Park,  N.  Y. 
Vtlax  Ij  JoU  by  all  dtaUrj. 


Collinear 
Len! 


Lung  and 
Muscle  Culture 


:d  on  the  vital  aublecl  ol 

Deep  BreatKlntf 

and  Exercise 


Scnl  an  receipt  of  roc. 
Over   lOD.ooo   ■Ircady   (old. 

P.  van  Boeckmann,  R.  S., 

1133  Hartford  Bldg..  N.  V. 


Moit 

Appropriate 

Chrlstmw 


West  PolDl"  Nllllarj  Hair  Brushes 


ir«l(/<»i  tht  Ktttltm  of  Stol 


Tot  RctIew  OS  Re vlft wi— -Aa vcciUiif  Scdtofl' 


A  Night  Printing  Ptvper. 

Cyko  is  the  Most  Perfect  of  all 

Developing  Papers. 

No    Dch-rk  Room   R.eq\iired. 

Easily  manipulated  and  absolutely  permaneuL 

Produces  Exquisite   Effects 

in   Bl&ck    a.r\d   White. 

Made  in  Six  Different  Grades. 

One  dozen  4x5  Cyto  with  Developer  20  cents. 

If    Yo\ir    DeOkler    C&.nnot    Supply    You    Send    to 

The  ANTHONY  ®.  SCOVILL  CO., 

132  and  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Atlas  Block,  Chicago. 


Physicaf  Culture  Simplified 

By  Prof.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

FAR  nHF  nni  l  1R  y°'^  ""y  "care  fi»tructloa  In  Phytlcat  Caltara  u  eoa- 
rUW  una  UULL»n  9let«  ■■hu  ever  >»»  onered  for  twcaty  ddlin.  Thla 
bookiithc  rciulC  otiTiy  experience  of  fUtecDyeanuliutructor  of PhyBlealCaltura. 

Theayslem  ot  instruciion  it  includes  is  illustrated  wiih  SS  foil-page  halt-tone 
engravings  from  life.  The  various  exercises  outlined  are  deKribed  and  illus- 
trated in  such  a  manner  Ihat  they  may  be  readily  understood.  It  covers  every 
condition,  and  is  as  practical  and  valuable  to  women  and  yoang  people  as  It  is 
to  men.  For  delicate  people  and  those  in  poor  health  there  Is  no  remedy  so 
eRcclive  as  ihe  right  kind  oF  exercise.  It  has  received  unsolicited  the  en- 
dorsement of  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Send  Si.oo  ind  »  copy  will  be  Immedtalely  fotvuded.    ir  not 
uiiitailui)',  relum  ihe  book  ind  yourmcnejr  will  be  letDOded. 

ANTHONY    BAR.KER.      Dept.  K.     1164  Broadway.  N.  V. 

t  have  the  beet-conducted  Eymnadnm  Id  New  York. 
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Babyhood 

the  standard  magaiine  for  motheis,  ealablisbed 
1884,  gives  the  best  advice  on  the  care  o(  children. 
Gmineni  physicians  write  for  it.  Fitim  now  until 
December  list,  on  receipt  of  the  subscription  price 
of  (1.00,  we  will  send  Babyhood  for  a  year,  and 
FREE,  postpaid,  any  one  of  the  following  Biticles: 


^MOVING  PICTURE  UCRIHES 


PA  V  Q  ?.E'.™"'.rS£'siri'u...i 


Horseman's 

Xmas 

.,^4':  Whitman, 

Saddle  S'tfi 


f 


Th«  Mthlbach  Saddle  Co.      '^^^^■ 

Sutc-fj^.^  i.i  iho  WHITMAN  SADDLE  CO.        I'jtf.Jo 


Mtatlea  I**  Siuleui  0/  Rtaliut  i 
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WINCHESTER  \ 


REPEATING     RIFLES     AND     SHOTGUNS 

MAKE    ACCEPTABLE    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

No  sportsman  lias  80  many  gruns  that  he  won't  welcome  a  Winchester  for 
a  Christmas  erift,  and  many  a  young  Nimrod  who  haa  to  "borrow"  when 
he  goes  hunting,  wonld  ratbet  have  a  Winchester  Rifle  or  Shotgun  for  a  pres- 
ent than  a  block  of  government  bonds.  A  Winchester  doesn't  coat  as  much 
but   Is  just  as  safe  an  investment.    Winchester  Guns  are  sold  everywhere. 

WINCHESTER    KEPEATIKG   ARMS   COMPANY,      -      -      .       NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 


Your  Clothes  Closets  Too  Small? 
GOODFORM  EQUIPMENTS 


looUforra  Closet  Sets  i 


MEN'S  SET      ]  SiirachCoilimJ 


'  y 

.i.J^  J 

"sv-  '■■ 

H>1. 

AtllB14.<...,C> 

B'Sr-'     ■"; 

IN  SPECIAL  BOXES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ■' 

L  •(  f<iiltB»le  prlrri,  ?ist  Klpr«>  Pali,  bj  Ik*  ftollal 


""''^ii"!!:  *Ki/' "hii*  '^'^ 


wi.IIBn.i..  IKyl^.'hC.i.^  '  nili'uicDIhi'i 


i>ul,'NiI<.,  WNoa  Hmim'SmL'ii. 
!>l«inr.  l-"..  w.  ii.i&;u. 

i<Ti'"iL"'r*"''*^IE^ii"''ir' 


FBtcDim  April  H,  'ot- 
■  ScnMjn-V4ihlrn'taittAB»nkCT. 


CHICAGO  FORM  COMPANY,  56  5th  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Mtalion  tht  RibIhw  of  Beulnut  In  mrltlmg  (a  Mutrtlitrt 
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^  AND  THE^ 


Round-trip  excursion  HcKets  o 
saledaily;  shortest  time  and  finest  ' 
service  across  the  conlinent. 

THE 

OVERLAND 
LIMrTED 

MoslUixurlousTraln  In  the  World 

leaves -Chicago  8.00  p.  m.  dally  and 
reaches  San  Francisco  In  less  than 
three  days.  Compartment,  observa- 
tion, drawing-room,  dining  and  buffet- 
library  cars  (^wilh  barber  and  bath). 

electhic  ughted  throughout 

Two  other  fast  trains  daily  al 

lO.OO  a.  m.  and   I  1.30  p.  m. 

T/w  dcst  of  evir^'thing. 


/^ UNION  PACIFIC^^ 

O  AND  ■• 

(SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
\       RAILWAYS         / 

^VTICKETS   FROM    ANY     / 
S^PAILWAY  AOENT.^ 


The  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
jw  BOSTON  jw 

Near  Back  Bay  Stations 

European  and  American  Plans 

A  MODERN  HOTEL,  particularly 
■^  adapted  to  transient  guests.  Easy 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Electric  cars  pass  the  door. 
Cui.'iine  unexcelled. 

PecuUuly  Attractive  to  Udlea  TriTtUloi  Aloaa 
JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK 


TOVK  OF  THE  OR.IENT 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Paine,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT  "^"'^PPE-'i^EAEtc. 


lOLY  LAND, 


GRUNDEN'S  TOURS 

Personally  Conductetl.    All  Included. 

Palestine,  Egypt,  Europe,  129  Days,  SSTS. 

83  Days,  S645  up. 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Europe,  67  Days 

Kt'uiJil  llic  Workd  Ti'ur:  Pi^noiulty  cDnducled.  Cniuolotba 
MrdLlrmincBii  ind  lliE  Wm  liutir). 

Kailnoid  md  •trmnthip  iiuli.rii  by  all  linH.  HDvohcK.  ur  nnKk 
Prc.gTi.ni>,  inl..rni.iuiii,  und  E<ii>n.m<->  fur  wjivrl  hy  mul,  flee. 

R.    H.    CRUNDEN    &•    CO., 

i.j  nRDADWAV,  NEW  YORK. 


.'IIT 


LKT., 


.ARK  ST.. 


AND  ALL  AGENCil 


ILL. 


ui  g/  Hevlewi  In  lutllliig  (i 
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THAT  man  who  owns  anything  on  wheels, 
who  cares  enough  for  comfort  to  have  those 
wheels  rubber-tired,  and  who  is  human  enough 
to  wish  to  get  the  best  for  his  money,  will  see  to 
it  that  all  his  vehicles  are  equipped  with  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire, 
the  tire  that  has  a  reputation  because  of  the  good  material  that  is  put 
into  it.  That  is  why  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  appeals  especially  to 
the  high-grade  carriage  builder. 

If  you  do  not  know  that  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  ii  the  best,  our  book  will 
help  to  convince  you,  and  it  will  be  tent  hee. 

Consolidated  Robber  Tire  Company 

40  Will  SInM,  N«r  Vsrk       Aktu,  OUa 

The  KeUy-SpringflcldTire 


100-HELPFUL  HiNTs-100 

For  XmsL*  Shopping 

In  oar  buutUnllT  ilhiHnttd  booklet 

HOLIDAY  SUGGESTIONS." 

■niillc  and  practical  fifM.      IMntr  clocki  In 
b  boldcn  wlib  nlfht  l|bt>.     Bbctrie  cudal> 

tvaj  deicripf —  ' ' —      ■^™- 

lithtcn.      Thingi  ui^nl 

iiD(  tabic,  the  boudoir,  tha  man'i 


«  ffHtow  af  AwfMM  to  mrKlmt  tt 
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Select 
Cruises 

TO 

The  West  Indies 
The  Orient 
The  Black  Sea 
Norway  and  Sweden 
Russia  and  Denmark 


T^HESE  Ideal  irips  ot 
^  Ihe  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line  Cannot  be 
surpassed.  Most  exten- 
sive and  inexpensive 
cruises  of  any.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlets,  etc., 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


& 


35-37  Bf 

.d«.r 

New  York 

1228  T.l 

UlSl. 

Pbllidclphli 

llsnucLi 

Ave., 

Cl(v=l.oiJ,0. 

70  Sixc  St.,  Bot 

oc 

1D8N.B 

oidwt 

,Sl.Loql* 

ISB  Rand 

IphS 

.  ch:c.fo 

*oi  cm 

mliiS 

..  S«n  FnnclMO 

^ 


COOK'S   CRUISB 

■HITERRUEUrTHE  ORIENT, 
MD  BIBLE  LANDS 

FROM  NEW  YORK. FEBRUARY  4>  >V» 


fldltlhE  pAllcr,  wiib  ■  GymDuiain,  GnW 
Room,  Is  BAth  Raoim,  and  lupcrb  ipiKilnlDiciiu  ibrDurbaul.  The 
Kduk  TntliKlci  laArln.  GlbnlUr,  lliclen.  XalU,  CoailaMI- 
bobI*,  »mjTa%lhi  Epbnu),B«yroit  (fot  Dmmuciis),  Halfli  ifsr 
Gi\\\a,  ac,),  Jan  (ror  Jiruiiltm.  Bttbkben,  tic),  AltuaJris, 
( alro  lAif  tbc  Nile),  ITapIri,  PaBpfll,  VhbtIu,  BoHai  Sin. 

(inid  rru'lH  of  70  Daj*  it  Lowfut  Firva  Grar  Ofltonl, 

Tb<  miDibcralilii  ii  Unilc4  M   {on,  mltboil|b  tbt  '■  MOLTBI^'  kli 

THOS.   COOK   A  SON 

pliiLibELFHu,  ""a  ikuui  Nt.  i'Hiiin6.  ui  HhU  ctark  at. 


Vii  Dubuque.  Waterloo  aad  Albert  Lea. 
Fast  Vesllbule  Night  traio  iriih  Ihroasli 
SleepLoB  Car,  Buffel-LlbraryCaf  and  Ftti 


Mtittlim  tin  RtBltm  of  Hnim  In  mrHIng  to  atmrUttn 
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01il> 

Mexico 


in  a  (hrouqK 

Pullman  Jleeper 


Leaving  oftint  Louis  every  d&Y 

it  5.32  RM  Di\"TnE  KATY  TLYER" 

The  O^Iy  L'me  That  Does  If." 

We  havB  a  tooklet  that  tells  you  all  aboul  11 
Write  for  a  copy  -  iree. 


JAMES  BARKER 

Cfnl  PassY  Aqcnl. 


STIQUIS,  MO. 


ilf«*i;M  t*«  Bnltm  tf  Hitltmi  In  mrtUff  t»  *M9*Hlnr$. 
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ITljlJynMER  /MOW  "V 

JAMAICA^ 


EGYPT  AND 

THE  NILE 


Ihcrp  Is  ktucluUL 

.  Ill  h:avi'T1sanlTerwllT 


irm.dry.udbrtvbl.    Ila 


ths  mdM  wondcrrul  »Dd  iDiDmdT* 

— -•  — tbfir  pictured  wkll*  ar« 

, bruigflly  DilDote  uid  Iv- 

lemcitw  recordg  or  ■  clilllifttlao  oi 


THOS.   COOK   &   SON    „    ^ 

nd  I  IBB  Brondway.  Havw  York 

Ptltadeliihla  '"■" 


^^^^^k^$^^ 

"Tl..   Kins'*  HiKhw.y." 

MVm^  south  vfJm 

wo  Iryl/    FLORIDA    LIMITED    ^  Vn|  W 

I\V  M  //        [■■««(.  Clnclnoill  ID  NtwOrlMmX  \  1  V  ! 

Y//        QUEEN  ACRESCENT      WY 
/Ir                        SPECIAL                      \A\ 

[y^                 (hi  art  rtirSMUT  <».                  'Vl 
ri    CHICAOO-FLORIDA  SPECIAL          N 

W      LnulivIlle.iiDdancinnBtl  to  tVt.  AugQitlne.        M 

■  Dhv,  ('omiMrtmriit,  nnd  Oboervnllon  Can.          1 

■  Only  iniyilBlit  out-S4  hours  from  CIn-      J 

TO  THE 

GATEWAYS  OF  COMMERCE 

THROUGH  THE 

CENTERS  OF  POPULATION 

adding   grrat)y    to    the    interest   of   your 
journey,  williout   [ncteasLng  its  eipense 
beyond   what  you  would  expect  lo  pay 
for  the  "best,'   which  you  secure  if  yoo 
travel  by  the 

NEW  YORK   CENTRAL    LINES. 

iript  nf  a  ihih:™!  Hai^p  bv  i;rontc  H.  Daniell. 
tJcncral  riHcngrr  Aicnl,  Krw  Vurk  Ontnl  a 
Huitoa    River   R.K.,Oruid   Crnlral   Stalion, 
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The  paodcst  raldcace  si 

Iff  anil  slill  water  balhing  and 
^■elcs. 

Grandest  Resort 
Within  Reach  of  Los  Angeles 

Tlu-  finest  site  on  the  P;icific  Coast  for  high-class  homes.    Playa-del- 

Rey_the  King's  Beach— is  destined  to  become  the  most  popular  all- 

-VL-ar-'round  resort  and  residence  city  in  the  United  States.     If  you  ever 

intend  to  make  your  home  in  California,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  solid, 

substantial  investment  in  real  estate  that  will  surely  pay  a  handsome  profit, 

.end  for  booklets  and  other  information  at  once. 

iTHE  BEACH  LAND  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  219-220-221  ConservalUe  Life  BIdg. 


•rm7?n^^^^^^fl''^''fffffU''''''''??yTrr'''''''''''777r 


Ignited  jitHlcs  JKortgagc  and  ®nist  Cjampm^ 


NEW    VOBK. 


Capital,  J2,ooo,cxxi 

Interest 

on  Accounts 

Subject  to  Check. 


Transacts 

a  General 

Trust  Business. 


Surplus,  $3,000,000 

Letters 

of  Credit  for 

Foreign  Travel. 


r.   Elliott,  SecreUry. 
tmi  T.  Pkrink.  Complroller. 
^Kli  M.   lIi'Rli.  Asst.  Secretary. 
KRT  Brbwek.  Ami.   Treasurer. 
.  t'HiLLiPS.  Mgr.   Koreitjn  Depl, 


0.  (;.  H:iv-.n,  jr. 
Clin...  k,  Hrnilfno 


Ch»l«M.PrW(, 

Moilimrt  [..  Schiff. 
limn  Timp«n. 
thru  R.  'I'hninu. 
Cornrliiii  Vsnderbill 
Otoiiir  W.  Youoj. 


thutloH  lln  Hwltm  at  It"!*"  '■  ifrHliiv  to 
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r      EDISON       I 
Mimeograph 

Is  handy  and  simple 
and  cheap 


You  need  one  if  you  ever  have  to 
write    the    same    thing   a   dozen   or 

IVrtte  on*  -  print  th*  r*>t. 

Our  "Red  Book"  lella  the  slory 
and  we  want  Ui  send  you  one.  A 
postal  will  Cetch  it. 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 


binklrl  UUlag  nil  ■boat  &s  •TiUnn  and  tinw  It  ctnCa 

*4  ^    Of   for  Fomplpte  oulflKconHt'tlneof  L4(lt«r, 
*1  J5''*5  Tr.r,.ft¥  i*dr(r.  (WO  Ind"  Id.  .of  s«4 
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c,.  t     c,,r       ^"t     CARD  INDEX 

blobcAVcrmekc  systems 


ADAPTED 
TO 

1001 

USES 


The  one  perfect  system  of  classifying  names,  addresses,  records,  statistics,  any- 
thing that  is  subject  to  change.  For  customers  an  J  mailing  lists,  records  of  quo- 
tations made  or  received,  of  merchandise  or  manufacturing  costs,  perpetual  stock 
inventories,  getting  orders  from  inquiries,  following  up  past  due  accounts,  keeping 
credit  information,  for  ledger  accounts  in  place  of  books,  and  for  a  thousand  and  one 
other  purposes,  it  has  no  equal.  For  valuable  information  on  this  subject  write  for 
Catalogue  Q02-U 


3lbc  9lol>c^Vcrj)ickeCo.  Cincinnati 
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,  CALCUfatAIClNdiM  AC  11 1 N  || 


^iBire^EiLDEro 


$ 


The  Loclce  A<lder  hui  Ixxromn  tho  standard  CfttcuUtloc  macbtao  of  the  world  slmpl;  on  iU  merlu. 
It  Is  miw  rvoocnb-cd  lu  &  nocusi^lty  \n  the  luodern  hu^ness  ufflce. 

"     '"  '■  '      —  for  a  ciloulatlna  michlnc.    It's  entirely  un 


Jon't  pay  a  hlKh  nrlcf 
tyoa  only  6.00  and  it 
^ e  wLll  do  and  more  thi. „. 

5    Adda,  Subtracts.  MultlDllcs  and  Divides  and  sella  tor  COO. 


.    The  Locke  Adder 


$ 

5 

S 


«jrtpll""S    'il°£.CoS'AI!.C.K^SlUmU»,n 


eI«keArlll«r«elTM«nflIimhlKhl7Pj™«l-lftll         kecpin.  AoWOtfil/ i>J 


Qiilf^lrlir  Dairc  frtf  ItcAlf  1»  slmpuryine  details,  savins  work  and  preTentfnc 
UlCKiy  r'ayS  lOr  llSeil  errors.  Adds  all  columns  almuUaneouslr,  capacity 
9Bl>,9ifn,tm.  Easily  learnod  and  lasts  a  llfetlnK^.  Bookkeepers  eDtbualasUc— employen  e  '  " 
Prlcu  15.00  prepaid.    Send  moDoy:ordur.  or  dra(l  wday. 

BENT  FKEB:    IUiutr>l«ld«CTlptlTeN»U«l<ii[il>l3tnaev«TtUBS.   Do tnmbl* to Ktid II— will 
m       C,  C  LOCKE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  65  Walnut  Street,  Kcnaett.  low*.      ^ 


^  s 

5 
$ 

5 

$ 


Inside 


WHAT       IS       SCH AP I R DC R APH7 


ting  to  adurrllttn 
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r" 

Tt^aceff' 

1 

M=S|==ig-.L— .L"   jf               •».»•. 

Sectional  Filing  Systems 

All  IN  SECTIONS -BtKin  *«h  just  <bc  KiHM  and  m'ui>»  o(  kc- 
iinn,  j-ou  DMd  io-d»y.    Add  mort  snlnmsi.t  any  kiND  «  the  growth  ot  your 
biitineu  dctnandi.  AlwiyiiheappatxiitFnlasiHGLSCAUiKHTneimiilEihov 

ONA^TOOVAL 

ri<k  in   buying  K'lxtinc 

Top  S^-J^Jj,;*"  »".          BS 

ES"iH  fly 

B 

^^^^^^^^^^■I~      Sll^lns  SIkII.S.^,].... 

IBM 

nbtiifublE  inywhcrg  ■■ 
Gold  McdaU 

■'Micty'RcctionnlFil- 

"trrii  an    and   Cbarfu- 
lon  K>i>'«tii>ns. 

EJ^UF^^H 

IH 

^^^^^^^^^n 

l-i'S'ix   BS^^^S 

•0-ea.                 ^MmMMBH^MB 

Tennrwt  and  Nooh  t  .r«l,<ia,     (Krtighl  cqiinUicd  to  poiDU  b(!).«id.) 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO.,Ltil.  ^■?^^t:^Z:^^ 

Sx.:  Pliiladclphiii,  N.E.Cor.  lilUaudMarkdSu.;  Chicigo.N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

•T.B*.                       PK 

■ 

Htttltm  U*  Am/u>  pf  ffnrMi  /n  vr/tfiv  to  mittrtlim 
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To  those  who  know  TYPEWIilTERS 
and  the  value  of  a  dollar 


5?  J5  Z 


CHICAGO  WRITiNQ  MACHINE  CO. 

86  Wendell  Street.  CHICAQO,  ILL.,  H.  S.  A. 


TT  is  necesisarv  to  press  down  the  keys 
of  a  Fox  TVpewriter  only  Ji  inch, 
liy  a  light  2  ounce  stroke,  to  make  a 
perfect  type  impression  on  the  paper, 
la  other  makes  the  key  dip  is  Jj  to  ?s 


chin 


s  thew 


and  t< 


1  the 


.  reason  why  a  Fox  Typ< 

writer  and  typewriter  operator  last 
longer  and  do  more  work  with  less 
wear  and  weariness  than  is  otherwise 

The  Fox  combines  ati  the  up-to-date, 
good  features  a  typewriter  should  have. 


Hk  world  is  large,  but  Ihe  TYPEWRITER  COVERS  IT  FROM 
POLE  TO  POLE.  The  Twentieth  Century  Business  Let' 
ter— the  Letter  that  Does  Business,  is  TYPEWRITTEN. 

HE   lYPEf  RIIEI  J  M  B.,cU,  SU  N,»  York.        m  Wr.nMt.  St   K.|au  Olt,. 

_..^..      ..»^        ^    3n  Uromneiu  ^t.,  H-ist'Hi.  308  >orlh  &m(h  St.,  bt.  Louis. 

EXCHANGE       >  l^  I'S'^ialte  IJt.,  Chicatco.  KK  California  CiU,  San  fnutciuoL 

Stndfnriamj!)laofV!raitm,aHltvr1ew,tte.  Larneit and nwet  cnmfAeU rlnch  nf  mamd-hand 
TupttrHterr  of  any  hiniM  <ri  tht  tradt.  Slachina  abippcd,  iirivUeOe  of  (lupedion.  TIT£JI 
TO  EVKUr  ilACHIKE  ULAHANTEKD. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

»i  Bimdvay,  New  York.  kII  ill  malio  under  hulf  piice.    Dun't 

unprejudiced  advicr.     IminenK  itock  for  selcctiun.    Shipped  ior 
Irul.    OuaTmnteed  fint-cUn  condition.    DcMJen  supplied- 


SHORTHAJD.  pffi^1,_S^£ 

H.  H.  PEUNIN,  Ailksr,  Uetnlt,  HIeh. 


upriehi  and  Desk  Top  Filing  Cabinets 


t  ellpplnfA,  lUuMUoBA, 


A  Mental  Savings  Bank 

BlWt  Bnbbard,  The  "Borcroft*™,"  E.  Aurora,  K.T. 

icU,  tlrn.  Phm.  AKPnt,  IT.  T.  C.  *  H.  B.  Rj,  Co. 


lallT  / 


In  all  ilies  and  atrlaa, 
mEn,  phyalolana   aiMl 


arranKea    Cablneti 
THE  LIBRARY  FILING  CABINET  COMPRNY,  tOO  WMhlnflton  St,  CUM|*- 


ITmUwi  tht  Bnl 
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AmericGLn  Sviccess  Series 


Hf.  E.  D.  EASTON 

led  Ihettblof  Girficld's  musin,  Cuiteau, 
ilhcrliniQugcaHE.  is  row  Ihe  Pmidcnl  oi 
ttic  Coluinbti  PhDoognpli  Co. 
Amerlein  SucccM  Serle*  In  Book  Porn.— 


" ImpraTCiBCflt  (he  order  of  the  ate" 

Undoubicd  Quality,  Superior  Design, 

I'ecfcct  Ex  ecu  lion  Mainiain 

the  Great 

Success, 
The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


of  sicDofcriphr  ot  typcvptitiaf. 


B 


The  SmitK  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


s.VTS^A. 


f.  ^  THE 


^^"ypewRlTE^   ^\ 


How  to  ^ave  an 

HOUR 

caid  witere  to  go 
to  scfve  it 


Write  to 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 

309  Brofkdway,  New  York. 
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[DENT^CURA] 

,  ''TOOTB 
►  riy  PASTE 


f    t*    br«tl,.»ndbrd«.™yi«g 

"1^     the   harmful   bAcleria   of 

the  iQouth,  teally  becom™ 

TOOTl  INSIIANCB. 


best.     MbiIp  only  b;  the 

DENTACURA  CO,  NewarMJ^  D.  S.  A. 


ALL  »Ri:oci6Ta. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

■  So  Pulton  Stmt.  Mew  York. 

1654  Notre  name  street,  rinntreiil,  Onadi. 


lams 
Jhay'inj 


bears    the    seal    of 

universal  approval. 

For  rich,  healing  lather,  convenience 

and  elegance  of  style,  it  is  peerless. 


HAII?    RENEWER 


Always  restores  color  to  gray 
hair,  all  the  dark.,  rich  color  it 
used  to  have.  The  hair  stops 
falling,  grows  long  and  heavy,  and 
all  dandruff  disappears.  An  ele- 
gant dressing  for  the  hair,  keeping 
it  soft  and  glossy.  A  high-class 
preparation  in  every  way. 


Mmalitm  Ikt  Htuhu  a/  Rt«i 
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Buffalo  Lithia 
Water 

"The  Most  Effective  of  the  Natural  Medicinal  Waters" 

and  "Strikingly  Superior  to  Lithia  Tablets"   in 

Bright's    Disease,    Albuminuria,    Renal 

Calculi,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Etc. 

Dp.  I.  N.  LevS)  New  York  City,  former  Professor  of  CltHtcal  Medidne  and  Diseases  of  Children, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  Marton  Sims  College  of  Medicine.,  SI.  Louis,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  American  Medical  Association,  189s,  etc.,  in  an  artide  in  Medical  Mirror  February,  igoi, 
■ays;  "While  belns  th«  most  et(ectlv«  of  the  natural  mineral  waters.  It  1b  Btrlklngily  superior 
to  emergency  solutloas  of  UtUa  tnbleta  and  pure  water,  even  where  tbe  said  solution  is  an 
exceedingly  strong  one." 

Dp.  Aloxandsp  B.  Motti  New  York,  Professor  Surgery,  Sellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Surgeon  Bellevue  Hospital;  "In  tbe  Gouty  Diatbesie,  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  and  other 
diseates  affecting  the  Urinary  Otgana,  It  may  be  rriled  on  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results/* 

The  Lat«  Prof.  W.  B.  TowIm,  M.  D.,  of  the  l/niversily  of  Yirginia,  bad  "no  hesitancy  what- 
-      -■         -     -     ■*•---■--    -    -    ■  .— --i^^f  „(| -.--  -.  -.. 


ever  in  uying  that  for  Stone  la  the  B 


I  know  of  no  remedy  at  all  comparable  to  tt." 


ir  question  sent  to  an;  addrew, 

PROPRIETOW  eUFf  ALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia. 


NEW  LIFE 
VIGOR  FOR  YOU 

Yes,  we  mean  You.     Some  maj'  lliink  this 
Wonderful    Hygienic  SysTccn  will 
■  em,  bul  il  ii  (or  ail. 
I  your  condilion  is. 
youwill  begreaily 
benetitedbyflu^h- 


THE  ROBINSON  THERMtL  MTH 
CABINET 

Is  the  only  Genuine  Screen  Folding  Cabiaet 
made.  The  only  one  Patented.  $to<j.(tQ 
jKT  monlh  10  Qood  Agents.  Our  btautilul 
book,  with  18  cuts,  sent  Kree. 

Write  to-day  Air  our  leo.dty  otter. 

ROBINSON   THERHAL  BATH   CO. 
707  Jefferson  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


[=  SUFFERERS  FROM  ^i 
DYSPEPSIA  an^^erI 
STOMACH    troubles! 
Can  Find  Quick  Relief  by  Using       j  | 

Slyco2one 


■bsotutely  harmteas  germicide. 

subdues  tlie  in f1  animation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  thus  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do  good 
and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  phy- 


Sold  by  lemaiag  drnggUta. 
ipDfPIp    I  wllliendbymaiion  teceipi 


Q^(i^^^tzi> 


S7-H  Primam  airmml. 
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TO  MANY  PEOPLE 

Diabetes  Spells— Despair 

IT  IS  THE  SAUE  WITH 

Blight's  Disease 

Write  lo  us  and  ask  for  paiticulars  concerning  our  free 
analysis.  Let  us  give  you  the  actual  facts  concerning 
your  present  condition.  There  may  be  absolutely 
nothing  the  matter,  and  no  one  will  be  more  glad  to 
prove  it  than  we  are.  If  examination  should  indicate 
any  hint  of  these  diseases  we  will  not  preach  any  ill- 
advised  doctrine  of  despair,  but  we  will  show  you 
something;  better— a  real,  pcrnunent,  ettect- 
Ive  system  of  treatment  that  cures,  and  haa 
cured  hundreds  already.  The  signed  letters  from 
prominent  people  in  our  book  must  convince  any 
reasonable  person.  We  have  no  patent  medicine  to 
sell.  Our  remedy  cannot  be  bought  at  itOKS.  No 
charge  for  boob  or  analysis. 

THE  TOMPKINS. CORBIN   COMPANY, 

27  Wert  Ua  Street.  DcpL  H,  ^ew  York. 


If  you  could  call 
of  the   fifty.two 

ports  received  frc 
directly  to  them 
meni,  you  would 
proportion  who  a 
they  eat,  sleep,  a 
the  slightest  reti 
Their  restoratioi 
vigor  makes  it  a 


at  oui  office,  see  the  namea 
thousand  who  have  been 
read  the  letters  and  re- 
im  these  patients,  and  write 
and  ask  about  our  treat- 
be  astonished  at  the  large 
re  so  thoroughly  cured  that 
ind  stand  exposure  without 
urn  of  Asthma  symptoms. 
n  to  renewed  health  and 
pleasure  (or  them  to  live. 


BOOK  k',  wbieh  will  be«"i  ^REfe?"'writ 
P.  RABOLD  HATES,  BiBUa,  H.  T. 


WARM  FEET 


Our  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  ate  real  blood 
circulators.  They  Magnetize  the  iron  in  the 
blood  and  set  up  a  rapid  circulation  in  the  feet 
and  limbs,  producing  a  warm,  cental  slow, 

and  preventing  the  loss  of  vitality  by  insulating 
the  body  from  the  damp,  cold  earth.  They  defy 
Rheumatism,  aches  and  pains  in  the  feet  and 
limbs,  chilblains,  cramps,  sore  and  tcndei  feel. 
and  cause  a  pleasant,  agreeable  feeling  of  life  and 
vigor  equal  to  the  days  of  youth.  More  people 
become  sick  and  die  every  year  as  a  result  ol 
cold  damp  feet  ttian  from  any  otiier  cause. 

WARM  FEET  ALL  THE  TIME 

bjr  WMriog  ihMt  inioLei,|i.inapairor  thm  puifurfi.oa 
by  mail.    ThcT  arc  Ihin  ind  can  be  worn  ia  any  ■hoc. 

They  do  ooi  Idk  ihcir  power. 

GivFiizeofihoeviihyoutordet.   Send  lo 
diKluiog  the  iroDden  of  Magnetiim  ;  free  I 


HER  SIGHT  R.ESTORED 


By  Dr.  Oren  Oneal  Without   the  Knlf«, 

inic  blind  from  Cataracts  that  had  been  fonntiiK 
i  yearn,  Mn.  E.  A.  Warren,  808  Uichlsan  Avenue, 
«n.  111.,  Bought  Dr.  Oneal  and  commenced  tmat- 


The  Oneal  Dissolvent  Method 

In  a  Tew  weeksherslKhtwiiB  much  Improved,  and  Inafew 
months  she  wu  entirely  cured.  "  I  could  see  to  do  nnth- 
lni[."  aba'sald. "  and  ocullalal  bad  coiiaulted  told  me  tliat 
I  must  w>lt  to  Ko  entirely  bllndivben  tbey  would 
operate  and.  mafbe,  ulve  me  slglit.  Dr.  Otienl  told  me 
be  could  cure  me,  and  Tie  did :  no  pain  or  bnlfe— jngt 
mild  medli-lnes  that  didn't  liurl.  but  which  dlasalvedtfae 
cataracts  like  mists,    Uod  and  Dr.  Oneal  be  praised." 

Thousandsofothers  have  been  cured  by  The  Oneal  Dis- 
solvent Method.  Caomcta,  Optic  NerTC  IHaeuea 
—All  Cansea  of  Blind  hpbb— are  Cnrrd.  Dr.Oneal 
gIvrB  positive  aeaurance  be  will  in  no  way  hart  yonreyea. 
Dr.Oneal'H  new  book  accurately  deBcrlbeaandlllnstratea 
every  tye  dlHease.  and  tells  linw  fan  van  bti  car«d  nl 
borne  at  small  eipeniw.sent  free  wlthDr.Oneal'sadTloe. 

CBOSS-EVBS  OTRAIGHTENED-a  new  method 
—wllbout  knife  or  pnln.  Over  T.OOO  cases  cured.HlwHa- 
mlu  TBiise)j««  W.  lath  St.,  Cldcaao,  cured;  wrfu  bar. 

Oara  OHF-AL,  M.D.,  »■»«  »0a.  aa  PearMra  St.,  Weata. 

It  In  Kirltliif  M  atttrtlun 
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EYE  DISEASES 

HEAOAOHE,  MEItVOUSHESS,  BRAIM  FAO, 
IrHtabiB  tantparOaumoit  by  Eyestrain 

eoniiUnOy  one  thfir  eyes  by  tloa 


application.    Id  ■  Rmt  majorit*  of  • 

BtraLd.    We  too  often  vubmit  toiinpr 

(Deiperienced  oculiMiaad  r*mlly  pbymiizupi.    nciT'jus  uicbsw 

Bod  permaaentlj  Impaired  eyesl^t  are  the  result  of  Improper  tr 

mint  o(  eye  ilralu  and  defects  otvUlaii.  I  have  ipenl  over  as  year 

study  and  acieotific  research  and  have  InvestlEated  evpry  mptho 

IrealBienl  of  eye  disease*  Bod  defects.    AD  a  result  I  have  iwrfet 

THE  MADISOH  AB^IRFTIOM  METHOD 

tiywhlch  I  cureall  the  above  diseases  and  defects  of  visfon.  Oi 
lar  Lids,  Optic  Nerve  DUewe*.  CaianuU,  Spots.  Soars  a 
other  eye  dii^Hses  or  catiseaof  bliadnesa  without  kolfp,  |hUd 

1  want  to  hear  hvm  those  irho  have  bisen  disappointed  by 

npEateil   Tallurea  of  other   methods.    I  HOTHDlflD   ~ 

when  others  full.    I  have  thouundt  o(  letten  trora  cured 
Kr-F,9-FraiDfl.ODarK>,lll.l  Juhn  HteirarC.  tALi  Ltilnirtan  3L-. 
ApCoffiun.  IIUW.  T»ylor  St-,  K.  B,  Hsw.  GflticnU   yarilniul^r  C 
B.&.,Chlear>,aa<ltbaiuwiiIioIoClisnciirML  Write  tbem. 

,^     . ,..,_ _j,OMmyttethat^rrma.iiudpfrJ^tlifatraloUfortktoawt  tnvtartr    I 

,  mcamnmdant  B»r  aJllclidiiilOirrattnfltoaatatimloliaTtlSemilrl-'-' '  —•'■-•^ 

wt  nita,  u  irnii  do  aof  ass  Ui  kaift,  iiUe*  *«•  cans  hu  »wk  a  t^rrar /ffi 
MTHOMB  TSKATHBNT  Is  dadcnri  tot  thoM  who  eaaast  eon 

__Ht«l  Otmt  »oii  eu  Dsrs  Tuanelt  at  hoBSL    r*  ■-—  ■■ •— 

OOBBBBPOiniEKCK.-I " 

D  sai  aiamlDaUoB.  'f  bava'ao  bruDhoBtoa  or aipints^    uj  trnUnenl 

IrCnraWltboaE 

-     a  I  bsre  ca 


I  STBAIQHTEN  CBOS8-sm 

i  antybj  luA.    HucceHBlm  In  upward*  ot 


A    Solid    investment    Based  on  Real  Estate  actually  Owned, 


free   from    Indebtedness,    producing   Coffee,    Bananas,    Pineapples,    etc.,    and 
yielding  a  good  Profit  each  Year.        :         :::::::: 


1.  in  pruponlnn  to  Ihc  umounl  paid  in.  This  Is  not  a  aiHCUlatlOn.  bul  ■  IcKitimile  buiiiiFU  undrnsltiilK.  mi 
iwhoeiijoy  the  hixhotnpgtalion  for  reipopsibility  and  reliability.  Kigid  InvtiiiKalion  oil]  convince  ihc  must  At 
yuu  are  interMICd,  oe  shall  be  pleued  lo  lend  you  Pioapeclui,  Rifercncei,  and  Repuru  nl  putici  nho  have 

LAQUNA  CHICA  PLANTATION  CO.,  844   FuilertoB   BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ICDVnilCIICCC     Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
CntUUgnCOO     Merve  Force  frofn  any  Cau< 

'     ^r^'^   WINCHESTER'S   SPECIFIC    PILL. 

It  i-onlalnn  no  Merrury.  Irnn.  C'anlbarldes.  or  any  Inlnrlona  IncrcdleDl  nbaleier. 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS:  ;; 


No  Humbug  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


Ty'JT^"-  Winchester  &  Co,  Cheinists,  620  Beekman  BIdg.,  New  York. 
FOR  WEAK  LOWGS  USE  WIHCHESTEH'S  HTPOPHOSPmTES.        Est.  1858. 
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To  All  who  t 

HAfn 

Suffer  from  ^ 

^pillctJ 

l^cltJ 

rij 

ri  1  Lies 

old   mcibodi.     I 

vent,  better. 

AKS-  Jlaodinr. 

Tmw  iwir  Ibe 

&.: 

^^■"sJffisFic: 

.  .nn<n  uy  KB  such  ft> 

|uui  liiiilUnm.  Itinr  uc  u  Kght  ud  CDmrmable  an 

■^v^TTsT"" 

PHILO  BURT  MFQ.  CO.,  ^5  lath  St..  Jamestowii,  N.V. 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morley 
%  Bar-Drum 

\^  lectlve    Jnr/Mfale   deiice   for   the 


FREE  of  CHARGE 


Positive  Helief  at  Latt. 

The  Mahler  Electric  Appantua  is  ihc  only 


Superfluous  Hair 

torn  facL-,  n»ck  or  arms  by  ^ec 

other'hciul  b'li:miihci.'""L< 

live  3i  con  he  obiained  by  ikljlid 
■ppjL^it'ui  FREEof'ailcoat.^ 


D.J.MKliler,! 


E»RN  $15  TO  $50  PER  WEEK.^ 

JOURNALIS  Jl/l 
Write  forourplan  for  assistingoursta- AT  \. 
dtnls  in  selling  writings  and  securing 

■  positions.  Particulars  cost  you  notliing.  Wrilet»Ay.  ■ 
THE  URBAKNS  SCHOOLS.  fU  Calkaia  St.,  PL  Wayw,  laA  I 
NOTE.-Th.BT  inwreslcd  [n  BooktecpinK.  Shorthand,  I 
and  Butinn.  Ltller  Writipg.  wnli:  u».  imning  i^num:.        g 


THVNDER.  MOUNTAIN 

TO  ■"'■•''t  '"  ""  Tbunder  MoonOiln  Block  nntll 

INVES  gs™H;™t".i«i"m:;»'3'si'S 

TORS  lltmiN  (1.  HlHAEEK.S|H>liant.  Waih. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  FUEL  OIL  STOVE  ihventId 

WK'!JW£lluUr All:  SPLENDID  FOR  HEATING  AND  COOKING 

toMl  what  joa  have  vast«l  (or  TMua.  Writs  For  oalalogiw,  lartlBoolali. 

r  HARRISON'S  •"~.^.  FUEL  OIL  STOVES 

A  SPOONFUL  OF  OIL  MAKES  A  HDfiSHEJtD  OF  FUEL  SAL 


CHUPEST  AND  SAFEST  FUEL  '^XSt!^ 

tor  cooking  for  iDiall  (unilt.    A  gilloD  of  k»n)«nB  oil  <»*t>°l '  *jl 


Ordei 

.    I    MM  Warn 


SPKHSITE.  DERTT  eoal  ■ 


re  old  firm.    Capital: 


^^DAn. 
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THE   INTERNAL   BATH 

By  means  of  "THE  J.  B.  L.  CASCADE  TREATMENT"  gives 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  VITALITY 

The  J.  B.  L.  Cascade  is  the  only  appliance  specially  made  for  the  successful  prartlct  •!  tke  latcrul  Bath.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  absolutely  safe,  invariably  effective,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  person. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  internal  bath  and  its  applia,nce,  the  J.  B.  L.  Caacaia,  is,  roughly  stated :  Every 
disease  arises  from  the  retention  of  waste  matter  in  the  system — Nature's  drainage  being  clogged.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  clogging  is  in  the  colon  or  large  intestine.  Positively  the  one  harmless  and  efficient  means  of  clearing  away 
this  waste  is  the  internal  bath  given  with  the  J.  B.  L.  Caacada.  • 

The  statement  offset  in  the  last  teDteDce  it  deceivingly  dnplc,  for  there  is  aa  dcvke  ar  laTCatloa  in  medicine  which,  for 
fsr-resching  beneficence,  for  scope  of  usefulness  to  sick  and  well,  sarpaues  the  J.  B.  L.  Caaca4t.  There  is  room  here  merely  to 
touch  upon  its  field,  the  vastness  of  which  nay  be  suggested  to  you  by  pondering  on  the  question  :  **  If  external  cleanliness  is 
essential  to  health,  bow  much  more  important  is  internal  cleanliness  f " 

The  internal  bath  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ninety>nine  per  cent,  of  all  diseases.     Its  action  prevents  and  cures 

Appendicitis,  Biiiouaneaa,  Dyspepala,  Typhoid,  and  ail  Malarial  Diaeascs,  Headaclics.  etc. 

The  only  treatment  that  gives  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking. 

This  wonderful  treatment  is  in  succeuful  use  by  iooi,ocx>  people.  It  is  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  eminent  physicians.  An 
abundance  of  letters  from  grateful  people  bear  witness  to  its  astonishing  merit. 

CONVINCINa  BVIDENCB 


"The  most  perfect  system  of  me<Bcal  treatment' that  the  wisdom 
of  man  has  yet  discoveKd." 
Burcham  Mills.  Ala.  Rev.  J.  B.  RiCRAKDSON. 

"  I  sttll  keep  recommending  the  *  Cascade  treatment  *  In  my 
pastoral  work.  I  consider  It  the  xreatest  discovery  of  the  closing 
century,  bringing  Joy.  B^uty,  and  Life  to  so  many  that  hait  almost 
despaired  of  ever  again  feeling  the  tingle  of  health  in  their  bodies." 

New  Plymouth.  Idaho.  Rev.  W.  L.  STRANCB. 


"  I  am  usine  it  for  bladder  and  kidney  trouble,  and  it  hat  afforded 
me  the  most  wonderful  relief.  My  satisfaction  is  so  great  that  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  induce  others  to  use  it." 

Owens,  De  Soto  Co.,  Fla.  Rev.  J.  H.  HYMAN. 

**  I  have  been  using  the  *  Cascade,'  both  myself  and  famUy.  for  about 
three  years.  1  am  delighted  with  it,  but  that  does  not  exprcs  it.  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  others  to  use  it." 

Tignall,  Ca.  Rev,  J.  H.  Fortson. 


We  want  to  send  free  to  every  person,  dck  or  well,  a  simple  statement  setting  forth  tills  treatment.  It  contains  matters 
which  must  Interest  everv  thinking  person.  If  yea  live  in  New  York  you  are  earnestly  invited  to  call ;  but  if  you  cannot  call, 
write  for  our  pamphlet,  *'The  What,  The  Why,  The  Way,**  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application,  together  with  our  great 
special  offer  for  this  month  only. 

TYRRELL'S  HYeiENlC  INSTITUTE,  Cltrk  I T,  1562  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


pHEPARE  FOR.  SVCCESC 

BY    MAIL    YOU    CAN    LEARN 

Letter  Writing 
Boolclceeping  an<i  Shorthand 

Our  course  in  Letter  Writing  will  prepare  you  for  a  position  as  Correspondence  Clerk. 
$15.00  to  $50. (JO  per  week.     This  position  affords  best  prospects  for  still  higher  promotions. 

Good  bookkeepers  always  in  demand.  Big  salaries  for  our  graduates  (male  and 
female)  because  of  their  more  thorough  preparation  received  under  our  Instruction. 

Stenographers  who  learn  shorthand  and  typewriting  by  our  systems  prepare  for  good  paying 
posiiii^ns  in  shortest  time  possible.     Why  not  be  one  of  them  ? 

Improve  spare  time  and  prepare  for  success  in  life.  Send  for  rates  of  tuition.  Tell 
us  your  ainbiiion.    We  can  help  you.    Write  to-day.     Mention  course  desired. 

THE   URBAHNS  SCHOOLS, 

80i  Calhoun  Street,        -        -        -        Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

NOTE.  -Our  courst's  for  Self-Improvement  embrace  Mind  Culture  and  Physical  Culture.      Al«o  an  excellent  course  on 

Social  Correspondence.      Particulars  free  for  the  asking. 


MmHoh  th§  B9oi9u  0/  RwitmB  m  writing  to  aMmrtt—n 
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Jl  Superb  Figure  I 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

H.  &  H.  Bust  Forms 

"  Nature's  only  rival." 

These  fonns  take  any  i1r>iired  shape  and  size, 
^^^  and   prtkluie   piTfeoily  the  fuli 

^^^^Km  are  vnin  with  or  without  corsets, 

^I^^H^^^^  (it  any  ft^llrc,  adapt  theniseives 

^^^^V  _^^^r  to  cvi-ry  mo^-i'ment  and  position. 

VM^^^   invisible    with    any    co^Lumt:; 

^^■k^        dur;i1<le,     delightful,    heallhlul. 

^^^K^^         Ea);urlv    wtlconied    by    society 

^^^^^V        wonieii.  dressmakers,  and  ladies' 

^^^^V         tailors    and  endorsed  by  physj- 


Ihese  forms  that  we  KDd  them 


So  perfect 
FREE  on  ap^rm'al.     Wear  thtm,  and  if  not  sali 
factory  pay  nolliinj;.      I'liniihilUiMratect  circular  anc 
full  information  mailed  free  in  plain  scakd  envelope. 

Address.  HENDERSON  &  HENDERSON, 
DepartmentK  I.Buffalo,  N.  V. 


EVERYTHING 

ELECTRIC 


c'\  pikiM,includini{  high-gndr  tiiam- 
■01  lud  IMdn  d7  iU  ilm,  c»iiiiii> 


L.  W.  CILLESPIE.  Marlon,  Ind, 


A   WORD  .  . . 

TO  INVESTORS 


and  all  ihnc  ii  pnuible  cnniiMcnt  villi  trntar.  1  bave  ■  Can 
blnatlon  Plan  dI  conbitiine  iham  in  Dividend  Pavlos  C«B 
panlei  with  thou  In  saiKi,  irell-nianaEFd,  flon-dividend  paj-r 

In  la  per  cent.,  Ii  Mfe  u  ■  Bank,  and  the  dividcods  arc  pa 


it.     I  can  IncrcaM  ynur  Incone 
1  fully  my  plan,  and  il  will  inlcmC 

HiEhnt  Bank  Stttreactt. 
ANDREW  L.  BVSH.  Confidentiki  Bra] 


ly  FIRM  MORTOIQES 

^0  on  Iowa  and  Missouri  Rp&lKsla 


PLAYS 


BEST  LIST  OF  NEW  PLAV«.  mSm. 


It 


MALLOnV  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 


CURED  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 
«STH««  t  H«r  FEVER  i.S'.^.sSi'^fSiZ 

(VRE.  FHEE.    Idteunayou.Bondinelli  If  lulooa not, don't. 


1).  J.  LWK.  I 


TO    INVESTOR.S 


IHL    KbVIEW    or    KbVlbWi 

w    he      o    II  He     fie  o     e|    esen  lub- 

particulars  and  mention  references.      EiperieDce    Id 
this  work   is  rot  necessary.     Any  intelligent  person 
can  succeed.     Any  reader  of  good  literature  is  a  likely 
person  to  approiich. 
THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPAMV,  11  Aittr  PUcc  Hyp  Vwfc 


OHIOANS  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 


It  Partly,  and  balltd  aatar  la  foil  of  datd  ■arma,  ato.— mar* 

i.<IM«Iia,ti7dcUH  sod  •trtuni  Ull*  WUnOPMp]*  UBulIi. 

a,  BbiEuoli  and  Bom]  Tranblah  Eidnai  and  AadSr  IHawa.  OnTkl.  "■ 
■rrSMltiWimj  alM  BKaimatL.m,  Vaou'i  Ula.  BIikkI  dlawM.  M 
'BTSUESONLt  IS  KIHTILLATiaNatalldriDkiaB'  '    ' 


ptae,  dIeuc-iuuI,  ud  r 


It  a.M.v  KNOWN 


PAMILT  an  noH  irltliont  attra  nsmaa  ni  tnnibl*, 
m  MEXnOD  tor  nuklna  It  ABHOl.U'fiT.X  HAH, 


PURITAN"  "srS"  WATER  STILL 


bHl(LwngkUiaBiii«m1a  laft  IB  tti  laillH  *aur  at  ( 


"i 


.. ..ipmimiant  1b  yniu  taHjUi,  raallMi  ud  snnplulaB.   PnMBtaUn 

unMaaUl*«n«nba>fltn«rilliiint.   DiarnXkbtaUMBBlriBfa' 

— Idnn,  lnTallda.aIhlaHB-BadsiHd  kr  >«•>  phnllllBa  and  U»  bnqv  Mnlatap 

Inlr  la  tkaCTl. NaTj.   Inialubla  tor  Tnirli^  BuiMBa  and  fll  BiMwllH. 

langatot  Ihaaa  nmut^aSUIla.    badT  for  oh  wh«i  mind.    Ko  plomblaa  nnnlcvd:   Blfl*  Hat  •. 

■nasr,  llnad  wllb  pnrallB.  flaiM  and  IwL  aalf  fS.O*.   Sant  i>D7Wba»  wlU  plalB  dln-< — 

|[  HMnOrdar,tlTat(,Ob!Hk  wRvbUnd  latMV^   OidK-bTiiii^lladai.    Van(aBtba< 
«llal  na),Cin.CO,    BMl>»niiap(lraiiTiriUralWad>aar •_.»» . .. — .  .. 


^FREEI 


ACENT8  AMD  SALESMEN  WANTED-Men  and  Wei 


MOitTHi.Y  AMD  ■xPBirsBS.  ivmi 


ssr"- 
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DON'T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT— y^ITr's^f 

WBITB  TO-DAY.   8*  coBOdcBt  MM  w«  tk««  ITr**  tn  It  Mad  !«««■  «f  tke««  «xbU*ratlB> 
>-— —  -Id  tkelr  marTClttaa  wtmmitm,  r*m  wUl  m«Ter  p*M  with  It,  that 

t^  WE  SEND  IT  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL -£« 

TobPntnrB«dU*arexp«k*e.«Bd  nar  Boaer  rcifa«deA.  irnotjnat  «■ 
Bd  vertued-KBd  the  feMt  Cablaet  Made.-whu  Maid  b«  HOre  fMr  t 

^  I  I  A  IC  CD  FOLDINa  RATH  .S.?'is?:iZ,. 
V  W  AlVCIf      CABINET     ""SS'.TKSIS" 

Innu.  gilnnlKd.  liHt  iiitlMptlc  »t- 
srlDs,  rubber  llninl,  imlt  VsMiMttarn 

lUd  it'SsilTwl.    BelUr     hot  foot  hath  ■nil  tuipMiM  and  tovel 

TnrkiiihBVthRixiDii.ltaBltiriiiDiiiiid      i^uf.    Bully  onlnl.    Hrlihn  IDIIm! 

■OW    CAN    TOV    DOUBT    ITS    MBRIT.  <rti>a  luob   proDloant 

'^STJ.  u^ta:  n.  a*B«i^jv  Bob.  CwITo.jir'^D^p™;  Rt'sTt' 

'^■•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .         Bul^ond.   U.  a.   Trw.  DspX  WMhlBCton;    Alloa  B    BWOkluuD.'  M   b., 
TMUQUniGUnClGHinm.  IIUIIWnt3.U        oSam^o  -.  •"«  1.000.000  Dtfa«*  u-*  .-d  r.Donu>i.B<l  II  t 
«.-..-.»-.  «-  ....u.u>i.-r  BHiM  >  BVAina  IT  *■■  0«I.«  BATH«   thut  PRRAF.RVE  HEALTH. 

THOUSANDS  OF  PROMIHINT  PEOPU  PRAISE  IT.  rMEVBRT  Caldti,  raven.  Lafrlppr  .diI  Dlarus. 
Xafcv  clear  ■kin,  para  l»loa4,  ■trona;Dt<rv«H.el«ar 
~       '       kaalthr  »^«a-     Kako  jaw  mlrrp  >ouia. 


DBKBlPTIONi-II  !• 

»   .Ir 

si<.?r^t^.^r,»'',T;''jrcV 

.',!!!; 

•KA'. 

EiSss,T,-KiF 

•i.n.'; 

B™?1tlSt;i^™""'"^""'  "''  '■  '"  '"'■  "  ""^  "*"""  "WK  POSmVKLY  QUARANTEE  RESULTS. 

Difori,  Ohio.  Hn:     "' i'  "  "  * 


B  fHt.  "  XInd  Nj 

1:  tUi  Oibloat  dTd 


bim  Dion  (ood  Ihkn  KO.OO 

Horatio  V>|C.  M'B'r  -  New  Tork  Vwkir  WIIbmb,"  »  jun  a  Blaudloc  nward  of  MO-oa  Itor  a  «bh 

ud  "Sibbith  K»dlns  "  wiitH-  IniDilhHrlUT  ■DdarHTOnr  B»Cr*ll*vrd.)    Cam  Woaian'a  Troablra,  Krad- 

ODaker  CiblnsI      It  cund  ■  bud  cnm  at  rbvniiutlim  wltli  aelui.  Aoat,  Pllra.  Droaaj,  Dlabelra.  BIsod  and 

which  I  bid  b«ii  •nictHi  for  run.    It  paldforlUtlt  loa  Mkla  DUeaaea,  I.lT*r  uiTifMar- ■- "— 

wKk.    ShoDid  b.  in  nmr  home.  so  SIMPLE  TO  OPCKATK. 

atHftD  ToKwaiaa,  ■  rttlrad  upltallit  of  Colaabai.  B«fon  ntlrinf,  lifhl  itora.  Hep  I 

O..  II13I  E.  Brasd  Stnat.  uri :    I  im  Htbfltd  It  Httal  mr  lit*.  Cabinet,  clou  and  Iuub  daat.  ><t  don 


.,  Billl- 


■tOT*.       Ail    I 

SMt  In  [roa  i 

curulBi.  coDl  off  anduillr  •falls  lo' 

u^>l"eal  du'wukt  B  tha'>Tiuu!**P>r- 
t«tlTi>r«Mdh>rv1«i. 

SOAP    BBd    WATEK    llBlBlT  WHhM 

the  euTfue  of   the  ekip.   wMl*  Tipor 

the  bodr.  illmuUtrDi  the  nireit  (landn, 
veihlni  oQi  mil  IhB  Dolioni  In  the  blood. 

If  ralalnid  oierwork'  «nd  wMkco  the    Thls»IO.IWD*iiaw 
heart,  kMnsri.  laoae.  Ilnr.  cauilai  dli-        Wallod  Qukir 

"""iT'witL'oURE*^  HARD  COLD    BEDi:t;ED5'»fcld 
•Ufa   on<  bUh.nod   priTent    LuRrlpiH.    OmrriMtt  •»*■«« 


sf  doftorinii  a 
ItleaGodKB 

her  or  ftmale 
Munddropur, 
blclnglobu 

John  Cn 

QnikiT  •'■bine 
iy  (rir.il<l«  »r* 

rtia  Jlaionr. 

■urpriiHl  St  m 

Jnllaa  F 

liie  be.l  iloclol 

Tannrr.  La 

Inhl-r-x-h-i, 
H»o«"ii  loh 

.n  itt-M  1,™ 
•  raiullr  >Bd  c 

tPECJAL, 

Solortlh'-Cnhl 

Lr  •kiD, 

bl»?)ihe°ild™"Ei"'eruBll'o'ni  Vn°a''?l»»Bi,'"'°ln™\iillb1e''  "r 
RHla'ni'^cl'BV.  Vle-ir'tB   old   flrm.   naninelble,   Capital   SIM.Ma.OC, 

IbenencT.  o[  SIlh'oai'n/leTn  Ihe  World'*"    "    "    "    "■I""""" 

siW.  is:  pmcHjEDOCED  KtS  »;r"d.:::,';;r 

irsnd  lutenllon.  Birie  19M.  oar  •la.oV-Hneet  inTbnit  dDtibie  walled 

Cabinet  cnninlele.  onb  ••.I*,    tl.oo  Head  Stumer  atluh. 

I  o'm».»'bj"  t  WRITF  Tfl-IIAV  '"^  '°"  UXomatlon  and  onr  Talna- 

•r  riprMi  urnt  •*<*■  I  C    I  U  UAl  M«  kaak  fkv*.    Alto  lexlnionlaK 

!ock  and  nhlpbr  'ron!  tboaiande  at  aeeti.     Or.  betlfr  all II.  order  a  Cabinet, 

trmlt    by    Sank  Ton  won't  be  dliappolnlnl  ai  «s  Kuarantm  Fverr  one  and  ra. 

Order.  Corlldad  'und  price  paid  after  M  dare  ote.  i(  not  juil  an  repreeenl-d. 

1*-  DOR'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  ANT  WAY. 

SALESMEN, JMANAGE^^^^^ 
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Just  a  Moment,  Please 

I  WANT  lo  have  ■  pUin,  >Lniiflhl(Diw>rd  Hill  wilb  rou.    Are  you  •uccmlul  in 
BIJ  your  undtrnkings  r    Do  you  Imon  Lbut  yoor  luccew  in  tmuDtn,  your 
happinns  ialile.  deprnds  upon  youT  nipnlal  and  pbyuCal  powef ;  yanrmbiLiEjr 
■  ijrpBH  ■>then  id  tnoughl,  in  iciion  ?    Dn  you  know  that  ■  clc«r  bnin,  ■  brif b1 


My  FVEE   OFFEK. 

X    euh  men  and  woiiwn  hov  ta  devrtop  ■  line  physique,  good  digution, 
I  gb     r«,  (Tui  phyiiuliuid  mental  pootr.    I  hivejuti  publiihtd  an  Flegantlv 

Li  lip  true  HCTFtal  acquiring  (hm  pbyiical  Brace,  that  allfactive  personality, 
ha         aI  energy,  which  haabeenaprominenl'-'- ' — ;— 1--1 ^_-i 

ny  add  esaabaoluie^y  frce^     [(  ia  highly  eodoned  by  prominept  minislenDf  Ibe 
npe    iavryers,  doctor«,and  buboui  men.    Wnte  for  11  lo-day, 

p     n  and  pull  one  in  prime  condition  In  figbi  tbe'baula  ofllfe,  10  adiuve 


■eiting  to  [he  young  u  well  ai  Ibe 


Ma     MoLLiE  Malik,  at  713  Eait  cih  Street,  Kewanee. 
Ii  un  up  your  coune  in  Phvticai  Culture  1  bad  tried  lerenl 
nd  d  forpriie-fighten.  blackiniilhi.  elc.and  nearly  killi 
p  y       coanr  I  had  alinoH  loil  confidence  In  everything,  oui  1  ramuiei 

urn,and  IgaineJiniireogih.    I  cannonellyou  •'--= — "- ■- — ' 


L« :  "  Befon 

'wben^I  TiS 

ible  benefit  your 


IL  F   ROBERTSON    r^y^A  -d..  office,  aac,  1931  Broadway,  New  York 


[       It  will  stop  hair  from  falling  out,   i 

I   courage  a  healthtiil  growth,  and  is  guaranteed   * 

I   ID  give  satisfacuon.      Address, 

'     Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co.       1 

Fullcrton  Buildlnff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  $ 


Found  At  Last 


:lc.,  place  youiKlf  inn 
are  cauied  by  the  im 
Item,    Mytpeciaitf  is 


n,dyapep«a, 
.uU  deapond. 
^ficleat  blood 
ine-ienthaa[ 
ikiog  (i[  the 

ubics  that  I  can  iiMi  patienti  by  cortespoodeac* 

jianCE  with  lurptiiing  lucceu. 

me  lo-day  regarding  your  ca«.  mtti  I  will  rimlih 

men  and  women,  and  piominetil  bu^nen  peopl*, 
t  UKd  my  ttealment  with  latislactDry  teaulta. 

.     Addreu  mc  coaGdenlially, 

DR.  A.  H.  SWINBURNE 

!.        St.  CUIr  Blilg.        MARIETTA,  OHIO 


w  af  Sieiimi  In  mrltlmf  ta  tiBtrtlttri 
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SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON 

says:  "  For  sure,  large,  and  per- 
manent returns  nothing  equals 
a  tropical  plantation." 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  Mexican  planta- 
tions, ami  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  is  the 
MOTZURONGO.  Most  Mexican  plantations 
arc  capitalized  at  $300  per  acre  ;  the  Motaxongo 
at  $B.  Out  165,000  acres,  with  $500,000  im- 
provetnenls.  are  actually  rearik  neie  every  dollar 
of  the  company's  entire  capitalization.  We  have 
a  fcoo.ooo  sugar  mill,  200,000  coffee  trees 
eight  years  old  and  in  (ult  bearing,  40,000  cocoa 
trees.  15,000  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  50  square 
iniles  of  pasture  fenced  (or  cattle  and  ht^s.  We 
have  railroad  transportation.  From  400  acres  of 
cane  now  planted  and  other  crops  we  confidently 
expect  a  net  profit  ot  $90,000  iti  1903.  There- 
after the  dividends  will  increase  annually  for  to 
years  and  continue  for  life.  A  $1,000  invest- 
ment will  insure  youa  comfortable  living  as  long 

For  the  purpose  of  cancelling  its  botided  In- 
debtedness the  company  offers  $400,000  of  its 
itock  at  par, — $10  per  share, — and  this  is  the 
only  stock  that  will  be  sold  at  par.  Every 
aiockbolder  who  has  visited  the  plantatioo  has 
increased  his  holdings. 

Write  for  a  prospectus  to  the  fiscal  agent, 
J.  M.  RUSSELL, 

4a6  Andrus  Bldi.,     -       -       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OUR    QUICK    METHOD 


*1,  KKi'.vri!  1- 


(SMADE  S 1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

Ft  du  I  Nrk."    UBS.  L.  H.  UWEBSONTot  Iowa, 

&rkJ1  HDndmla  dotna  lltnilH.     Bo  au  ion. 

lX]  I^  I  tUC  to  nO.Ip  d^lr  UBd*i)Ut|nii«n)r). 


<haraT«Oo.,PlfttiiiaW 


3Hi"°'^'^°"FREEI 


T>if«e  trafle-mojll  crisstroffl  lli 


GLUTEI 


Fof 


DYSPEPSIA. 
IC  FLOUR. 
,AT  FLOUR. 

Ask   Grocere. 

^;owii.N.Y..U.S.A. 


WE  OFFER.  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE, 

CHOICE    OKLAHOMA 
FIRST    MORTGAGES 


North  DfSLkotSL 

57, 

First  Mortga-ge 

R.eal  Estate 

Investments 


Salient  '''^^  Twenty 
years  resi- 
FCatUrCS  dence;  seven- 
teen years' 
active  banking  and  real  es- 
tate business  in  Southeast- 
ern North  Dakota,  fij  Per- 
sonal knowledge  of  every 
loan  ;  of  the  borrower  as 
well  as  the  security,  fcj 
Never  has  there  been  a 
foreclosure  made  on  one  of 
my  loans.  I'flC  I  nterest  and 
principal  collected  without 
expense.  Remittance  in 
New  York  exchange. 

The  most  exacting  investigation  into 
my  personal  and  business  life  is  earnest- 
ly courted.     Correspondence  solicited, 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon  NortK  Dalcotet 
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Laug'hlin 
Fountain 
Pen 

peen  of  all  pei 

•40  EQUAL  ANVW 

I  FINEST  GRADE  ML  GOLD  PEN  | 

.00 


TOUR 

CHOICE 

OF  THESE 

TWO 

POPUUR 

STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


1 


SUPERIOR  TO  OTHER  MAKES  AT  S3 

Our  Extraordinary  Offer 

may  In'  'ti'  P^d  for  a  week.    If  you    I 
It,  reinll;  11  not,  return  It.     Evtt    I 


:  or  fine 


[ubbcr,  i>fii 


I  ted  with   liighcBt  giait 

Kid  pen,  of  any  desimi  ucjuum^jr, 
9  the  only  perlcct  fwdlne  de 
known.  Eitherslyle,  richly goiamoi 
ed,  for  prewntation  porpo«».  (l.OOci 
Why  not  orderadoirn  of  IheWMDi 
-j-i wi-^M-.t.    fT-    ,-™.T    frir[ 


It  thi 


Prccents  for 
-      itbcBbl .^ 

itt  tfie  price  that  will  I 


,  Kverybody  apprreiatM  a  Rood  Fouo 
Prn.  Safety  pocltet  pen  holder  sent 
of  charKB  with  each  pen. 

Illustration  on  leflTs  full  slieof  Ia< 
style;  OH  riglll.KcnllennrnE  style. 

UythlsMaga2lnBDown  and  Write  NOW  I 

lACGHlTrMFfi.  CO. 

789  Griswold  St..  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Thunder  Mountain 

IDAHO. 

The  Transvaal  of  America. 

The  Qolden  Rod  Mlnlnv  Co.  <.»n<  Duir.ght 
FOUR  OF  THE 

Richest  Gold  Claims 
Ever  Staked 

EVEN  IN  THIS  ELDORADO. 

Aisay*  run  from  <73  to  fMj  per  ton. 

Bonanza  Mines. 

Thry  sie  only  a  short  ditiance  (ram  the  Inmafu 
Dc»^y  Croup— (eslimii ltd  a.  hjvinE  Jio,ooo,™n  of 
gold  lire  in  »|jhl)  iind  uuoled  in  Ihc  Eipcil->  Official 
RrixiruutKinKlherlclleiiguldterTitDFy  inlheU.S. 

Llnlike  Ihe  great  maJDrityDf  eompanicmhich  kU 


SCENTS   PER   SHARE 
PAR  VALUE  tl.OO. 


-e  no  debt*,  oo  boailai 


UNION   SECURITY   CO., 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS, 
376  Caff  Bldg.,        Chicago,  III. 


on  huu~ij^ jfojToi  \iiUDiiiD(_(>tdan  to 


I  Prigt  My  Owi  Eiris 


othenL.    Tyiie«KlnBeaav.  rules  iwnt    Writ* 

f or  eatiilOB,  presses  typo,paper.*c.,to  huiiair. 

TUB  PHBHIJ  rp..  MerKen.  Cow. 


rHE  best  Cod  Liver  Oil  that  over  fifty  years  of  continued  scientific 
researcli  has  produced  is  Mollers,  It  is  not  sold  in  bulk,  but 
passes  in  a  sealed  _^^^    oval  bottle  direct  from  the 

manufacturer  to  the  ■;J^^^^^   ^^^^.  consumer;  adulteration 

is  impossible. 


It  Is  free  from  dlsagree- 
abletasteandodor. 


SCHIEFFELIN   «  C(X. 
New  York,  Sole  Agerti. 
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Help  Yourself 

Tber«liB  depU)  o(  meaolDS  In  tlieseinirdB— Ai//  ymrstlf.  No  attalD- 
meoc  wonli  the  harlwt  baa  erer  been  niiiiJB  without  self  help. 

All  who  are  Id  eaniesi  to  nrcoDiDlish  a  deShlte  paipOBevlthlii  tbt>  scope  o[ 
ihclr  Inielllgcace  dud  do  It,  itt  Ihiy  mutt  help  tMrnufirii, 

If  you  believe  that  a  strong,  sound  body  and  active 
mind  are  desirable  possessions  to  attain  success  in  life, 
you  can  secure  them  by  building  yourself  out  of  the 
right   matt-rial  —  Natural    Food. 

SHREDDED  VSO^ 


BISCUIT 


Is  Natural  Food  —  food  whose  each  integral  part  has  a  counterpart 
in  your  body  and  which  builds  it  symmetrically  and  as  a  harmon- 
ious whole.  The  beauty  of  form  and  adaptability  of  this  perfect 
food  lends  it  a  grace  to  the  eye.  It  can  be  prepared  in  over  2.i0 
different  ways.  The  natural  whole  wheat  flavor  of  SHKEUDED 
WHOLE  WHEAT  BISCUIT  pleases  the  palate.  Wholly 
nourishing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  body,  it  appeals  lo  Reason. 
Help  Yourself 

Sold  by  all  gtveari.    Send  tor  "The  Vital  Queailoo" 
(Cook  Book.  lUustruied  ia  colors).  FREE.       AiidrC39 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY.  Ni»g»ra  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chocolates 
"'*  Confections 


MntlaK  til*  Hnltti  tf  f>nl—t*  f*  MTitlat  to  xinrlltiri 
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Dress 

for 
Comfort 


pre:sident 

Suspenders 

For  the  holidays 

&re  in  single  pair  boxei. 

Nice  presents. 

Fifty  cents  and  a  dollar. 

Ask  at  favorite  shop, 

or  port  prFinUd  from 
C.  A.  EdjBrton  Mf^.  Co. 
Bern  220  G,  Shlrlsy.  Mau. 


Tbc  Rtrkw  as  Rcvltwi — AdvcftUog  SccHon 


Agckinaf 
Temper&tiire  wKftnges. 

The  standard  Sanitary 
Uadorwear  for  Men,  Women 
aad  Children. 

EndorMd  by  Leading  Physicians. 

JAEGER  Noveltits  a*d 


JLLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE FP SB. 

B«.  JAtQER  S.  W.  >.  eD.-l  OWH  ITOREt. 

NEW  YORK:  16  Wtit  33d5t.:  lS5.l97BniadwMy 

BROOKLYN  :  104  Fulton  Stmt. 

B05T0N:  230.U1  Boyliton  SInct. 

PHILADELPHIA:   ISIO  Cbettnal  ftlract. 

CniCAQO:   B2  State  SI  net. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PKINCIPAZ.  CITIES. 


LINEN  UNDERWEAR 
—That  Wears 

We  iniarantee  that  BelTait  Me«h  will  wear 

cheerfully  refund  your  money,  ll  is  llip  ideni 
underwear  for  the  coliicst  winter  weather. 
Send  for  oar  handtooia  and  convincing 
book— meilrdfreconreqout.  ItciplcxlM 
the  "wool  fomrmlh*^  theory  In  ahorl 
order. 
For  ulc  by  Ihe  bul  dulcn  in  U.  S  ud  Enitind. 


«M(/M  t**  tmtm  af  Mmhrn  In  mrttlH  U  tMtrtImn 
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ONEITA 

ElaLstic  Ribbed 
Union  Suits 

cover  the  entire  body  like  an  addiliooal  skin. 
Filling  like  a  glove,  but  softly  and  without 
pressure.    JVn  iulloni  do-am  Ikt  front.    M  ade 
for  men,  women,  and  youny  people.     Most 
convenient  to  put  on,  being  entered  at  the 
lop  and  drawn  on  like  trousers.     With  no 
olher  kind  of  underwear  can  iadies  obtain 
such  ■  perfect  lit  for  dresses  or  wear  com- 
fortably so  small  a  corset.     Madt  in   great 
vnrit/y  of  fabrics  and  virighti. 
^old  by  tmjt 
dtaltrj  n>arytitlfrw 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
ONEITA  MILLS.  Dcpl.  D..  I  amu  St.,  New  Vsrfc 


_  STANLEY  C  ,    ^^ 

I  Straight  Back  Trunks    4)4-^^ 
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Dr.  Deimel 
Underwear 

The  Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Under- 
wear means  warmth,  protection, 
comfort,  and  health  to  everyone — 
young  and  old; — it  is  the  best  that 
money  can  buy. 

Wear  it  this  winter  as  a  safeguard 
inst  the  cold-catching  habit. 

Booklet 

telling  about  It, 

wllh  Samples 

of  Material, 

free  on  request 

The  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co. 

Dept.  P.  41. -491  Broadway.  New  Votk 

F».»fn.o,  Cal  ,  ..1  Mnnluomfr.  Si. 

D.C., 


RnooKLin.  li.V. 

MoKTMAL  Can.,     . 
London,  W.  C.  EH6. 


jio  FuUo 


WARNING  I 

THE  * 

Conuin*   { 

ioi  Mtn,  Womtn.  Boys  and  Gitll  nr»  mad* 
(lom  Llrtici  iiiinuljctuitde.uluii.^ly  by 

B    PRIESTLEY   ffl  CO. 

Brsdtort.  Bcgluid  aod  New  Vark. 


WimimMc' 


Book 
a.  PRIESTLEY  a  CO, 

71  and  7^  Grand  SOwvt, 
NEW  YORK. 
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cx^iH€/i  ^ — -.c^^tme^ 


A  TRUSTEE 

TO  EXECUTE  ALL  TRUSTS 

THE  HOME  TRUST  CO. 
DERBT.  CONN. 

OBOASTSaP    1B03  ASHBTB,  •tlOO.OOO 

(MFen  Ita  Hrrlccs  to  OijillBlIitU.  Bslalu,  Onrpnnb 
tlani,  InUiiotluDi.  and  Imlwlilimla  cuverlng  ilis 

UdDdH,  Mcirtfiatfefl,  ifeal  Estmte,  Factory  Prnpert]^ 

For  the  Investor  Only. 


VlcE-PREainENT.  DANIELS.  BItlNflKAJJE.  Pra. 
CHAfiLES  H.  DOWKS.  SrrraiarTi  aail  Trtatunr 


HemetLandS 

IN  CALIFOR^NIA 


THE  "COUFFIELD"  ff^^'Si; 

Brrlloul  Verfloal  Pile*  ' 

AiFord  the  miiist  praffiruJ  mid  fnraomffd' 

roul  ruction— Flilnit  ATiAOPc&n  t^  mMnl 

be  Added  at  a  lima.    Rollrr  bearino— 

Drawen  run  iuMfir  vhan  loaded-  TheiVt 
and  manroUiBr  eieluiilve  rmttirea,  maks 
It  hL^lLlr  Important  Tor  every  bqaLuewi 


id(orIl.foWw"P,-i 


Unf  to  atMrUtm 
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KEENE'S 

Tool  Cabinet 


36  Warranted   Tools   $15.00 

Our  tof>la  nndontlBry  noi  mndo  (or  pi-oylu  »ho  wuul 
flood  i^ua Illy.    NogtniT  kiiii)» 

No  Kazor  Like  Keene's 


tmtlmi  tut  »*ti*m  tf  Mnltmi  la  mrlUnf  ta  aiHrtlttrt 
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Suggestions  for  Christinas  Presents 


e  tbousaads  of  hints  for  Christmas 


Tbere 
Bhoppers  in  our  show- 
you  [o  see  personally  our  exclusive  designs 
and  low  prices  which  have  made  for  us  thou- 
sands of  customers  all  over  the  world 


We   guarantee    sate    delivery    and    prepay 
We  would  like      express.      Money  promptly  relumed  in  full  it 
_i.._: —  ..__; —      -Toda  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.    Ship  C. 
.  D.,  subject    to  examination,  if  requested. 
In   buying   from   us  you  pay  but  a  slight 
If  you  can't  come  we  will  send  you  without     advance  over  the  cost   of  maaufacttiro  and 
charge  onr  large  illustrated  catalogue.  save  the  profits  of  the  jobl>er  and  dealer. 

It  contains   over  9000  pliolographic  repro-  Send  us  your  address  for  catalogue  today. 

ductions  of  the  actual  articles  and  afforas  a     It  costs  you  nothing  to  examine  it. 
selection  from  a  JI.UOO.OOO  slock  of  Watches,  Will   send   samples   of    Engraved    Visiting 

Diamonds,     Jewelry,     Clocks,      Silverware,     Cards.   Wedding   Invitations  and  AnnouDce- 
Plated-ware,  Cut  Glass  and   Leather  Goods,      mecls,  if  you  ask  for  them. 

C.  D.  PEACOCK,  Dept.  M.,  State  &  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 

MuufuturiBt  Imlai  u j  BUnnmllh.    Eitibllihid  UK, 

VorcneraSyetnitbeiiiiDiearC.  U.  PeuwlcoDacunhuphubecDuiiibioliilsETursnteeorEcaalnouii  &Dd  full  nhu. 


$1,000 

IN  CASH  <i! 
PRIZES. 


NO 
CANVASSING 
NECESSARY. 


m. 


are  offering  our  read- 
ers a  chance  to  win 
$1,000  in  cash  prizes 
for  certain  suggestions  that 
will  aid  in  our  publishing 
enterprises.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, or  know  of  any  one 
who  would  be,  address 


PRIZE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS  CO., 

13  Astor  Place,  -  N.  Y.  City. 
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4^  Join  the  A.rt  Jete^eler*r*  Library  !  ^e^^ 
^    Memberj    "Bay   E'Veryihing   at    Wholejale    ^ 


^J      itie  pan  of  discHminaling  pecpple  whose  wauls  cannot 

of  retail  dealers.      Noihing  is  liMcd  thai  doe; 
Everything  offered  members  has  a  distinctive  art  value  aside  from 
being  the  production  of  reliable  makers. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  TILL  CHRISTMAS.    M.M  VALUE  FOB  OMY  K.« 


:  logical  outcome  of  a  growing  demand  on 
It  \x  supplied  adequately  from  the  meager  stocks 
inform  strictly  to  the   decrees  oi    Pairii:   Fashion. 


9^1  IE  regular  membership  fee.  which  entitles  holders  to  all  port- 
ly folios  already  issued  and  to  be  issued  for  the  next  year,  will 
bewaivedloreadersof  the  Review  OF  REviewsacceptingthis 
special  offer  of  ^2.4J  for  this  exquisite  little  clock  (postpaid) 
prior  to  Christmas.  This  clock  is  solid  brass  case,  richly  gold- 
plated,  bevel  glass  fiont  and  sides,  Ivory  dial,  Accurate  timekeeper. 
You  get  an  engraved  and  numbered  membership  certificate  ia  ad- 
dition to  the  clock, 

UbitoWeeKf  F-REE  Trial 

After  two  weeks,  if  not  perfccll 
convinced  of  the  great  value  of  your 
the  clock  with  membership  cerlilieal 
cheerfully  refund  the  ^2.*3. 


SPECIAL 

25c 

OFFER 


;:^;;";r„rT 


H.  Clarke  Newman  &  Co.,  Depi.  d,  1 


I*  StBl*m  of  Bnltmi  In  urltlng  (< 
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CHRISTMAS 

TblB  UmIu!.  DiIM)  Lilt  It  Book 
65   CENTS.    POSTPAID 

A  Handst.nie  Leather  Per- 

.|VK.-ktiMcnioran- 

Book.with  the   famous 

S.&T.-Unimalic- 

Loow-Lcaf  Device. 

by  H' 1i  ich  on  c  or  ID!  n  f 

sianlly  removed  from 

anvpartof  rhebook^ 

)UI     dislurbinfi; 

First  practical  melh- 

od  of  keeping  ptocket 

memoranda .  add  ress- 

es,  etc.,  safely,  cnnvenienlly, 

and    syslemalically.       When 

open,  tlie  leaves  lie  perfectly 

thickest  part,  is  less  Ihan  J^  inch 


"  A  Card  C&taJo^e  for  the  Vest  Pocket " 

Teaches  you  to  be  methodical.      Helps  you  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  "  having  a  place  for  everything— 
and  keeping  everything  i"  iw  place." 
DERE  IS  A  CHANCE  lo  become  familUr  *iih  iht  modmi  con- 


>  NAMB  in  OOLD  lor 


Wrileri>Tc«alofueofilie*'r;LaoM.L«fGf>oiI». 
SIEBCR.   «,   TRVSSELL  MFG.   CO. 


Star" 


Lathes 

For  Fine,  Accartie  Work. 

9BNBCA  PALLS  MPQ.  CO. 


AN  UP-TO-DATS  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

TheTSfffl&^ngsaTSectional  Bookcase 
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Let  Me 
Sell  Your 
Real  Estate 
or  Business 


Over  20  Years'    Successful    Experience 

Describe  yoar  properly  and  give  your  lowest  cash 
price  in  Tirsl  letlcr.  I  can  sell  your  properly  no  muUer 
where  located.  From  my  eiteosive  li&t  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing properties.  Full  descriplioo!!  and  detailed  in- 
formalton  in  reference  to  any  properly  mentioned  will 
be  furnished  upon  request. 

Farms,  Ranohes,  and  Countfy  Homes 

T(iiHatH ifc4inlirB,WatRiiCe.,liieI]rliiip»iU.ft,;jOA> 

CiUfenla llM->rR  infl  ruek,Su  IHcfe  Os^(»d 

bttldlBta |i,5ea.oo 

n«1da t/mn  viptmfflit  pjuiulon,  Br«*ird  Cd.  <  .telDaa.flo 

Jin  Y«k M»unfiua,i»u  Ml.  L>li>Di«,wril  la-"^ 

fn»** »(,DOO,oo 

l.aaiii>gi e«»«cn  ptanuilaii,  Em  FeUduiCe Ib,,taa.oo 

Monk  DikMi!!ii>4ci*iirB,WinlCa !!!ft,|a>!a> 

'WuUB|iDB...i7-KRft*ilnBck,BcuOlrBpli,lnrimd.fi.7Da.oo 
AlabiBii lJtB^m  Iliibcr  IbbiI,  MiirtB|e  Cs ttJkia.oa 

ColHite 7,|i4.UR  VuilcnBckViibcit'uid'tJiieds 

Cm.,  Incty  Imfmti f7{,ocn,oo 


Jrni  Hott,  «b«1t  iBciled,  iBTje  indt.  ptiet  1 

^r*    ui*»'*"i.""'  """^"'''™ ' 

iVbolclBlB  ctDckcrr    HBd  UOBevm  tnui. 


t  ofhinlwin 

lUlBI 

Iric4r(lil  plin 


. . .  .Grocery  bulncu  it  JukMolUc 

Town  and  City  Property 

M.B.C.iDlbiilLdlinloir c 

!!:!Fla<c-|lut'froDI-ile>c"bi 
ii>illc,'beQM'udri>t'.^ 


Smtb  DikMB.-Plcn 

SuBIh  DikWB..TWDbulldllltl<>li»3iDuirai» (pnjn 

lowi Buildlni;  Idt  It  Ddob fifcoo 

Aikiiniu 6-rsaBiEou>E  ■!  Spr]n|ililt p>!ejeo 

ColanilD TwD  balldJni  lal>,  DtBTcr f|v»o.(u 

fine  iMitlon  TBI  Bdociiu '.UjXfjio 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  business,  home,  fsrni.  rani^h, 
or  pinntalion,  any  place  in  the  United  Slates,  send  for 
my  list.  I  can  save  you  time  and  money.  If  yOU 
want  to  sell  your  farm  or  other  property,  no  matter 
where  located,  send  me  the  lowest  cash  price  and  full 
description.     I  csn  Sell  It. 

FRANK   P.  CLEVELAND 

REAL  KVCATE  EXI'F.kT 
aSoS  Ada*)*  Express  Bollding.  Chicato.  III. 


"THE   KING" 

it  a  itunoing  ovefcoal  tlut's  being  made  lo  otdcr 
by  "  swell "  tailors  Ihis  winter. 

You  can  get  the  "  King  "  ovcrcoal  readV'to- 
wcar  at  any  clothier's  that  tells 
••  nichaels-Stern  Fine  Clothing." 

-    ■-    --    •irf^Sao.  S«.s».  »"B. 


iJSit 


\a.  Sag.  Bnd  umi-Brd. 


>-nichaels-Stem  Fine  Clothing." 


niCHAELS,  STERN  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 
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THE  ONLY  TRUE  MIRROR  OF  SOUND. 


i,  Micro'Reproducer 

For  Phonographi  &  Graphophonei 


What  Shall  I  Give  E  for  Christmas  ? 

Am    miO/MM    SOLID   GOLD    FOUNTAIN   PEN   A^A    r\r\ 


Jll^K>lttL,   llULUiAl     WllCn    lnl(Tabklss«T.Hoanyaddress,posTiaid.f<n-$l.oo.   HONEY 
REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY,     The  Ink  Tablets,  dissolved  in  waier,  produce  a  superior  wriiing 
fluid.      The  besi  proof  of  its  merit  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  extensively  used  by  the  United  Stales  GovemmCDt 
and  the   prinoipai  Banks  and  Boards  of  Education  throughout  the  country.     Address 
THOMAS   A.   EDISON.  JR...   CHEMICAL   CO..  Dnpi,    3.   14  STONE    STREET.   NEW  VOBK.   N.  Y. 


'^etyfene^as 


Carbide-Feed  Generator 

(.as    f'l^ni   lor 

*48 


Cheapest 
and  Best 


ant  than  gas  or  eteclri- 
eroscne.  Suited   for  any 
building  anywhere,     to  lights  to  5000.      Easy  to 
install  and  maintain.    Write  for  booklet. 
J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  23  Barclay  SIreet,  New  Vork. 

■ulon.  The  IircHl  mikcn  0!  AciIvlcDe  FhUidilpUiL 

DIU»(S.  Apiiarami  dad  Slcicspl^cons.  I'M  ASftUi. 


$  I    00  PER  SECTIOK  CX"^'''    WCU^^  SECTIONAL 

I    m^—      IwUhont  doors)  ^'%^^^^ 


0^  APPHOVAL-Th»r. 


BOOKCASE 

Italy  "  NoQ-blndlHE,  Selt-ill^iipearlnE  doon."    (Pnuiilcd  ) 
»*  Mum  at  oat  eipeii»c'l"™o[  touDd  u.  oqr  melon  prim  Mlo 


GOLO   MKDALS-HIOHEST  AWAKOS. 

Foraop«rlor1lio(iic«Kn,  nuU»ri»1.ooiiBtnirtlDn.  wofiiniajiihiii.  n 
*'-"!  bind^titf,  Sfilf-recHtlns  doorv,"  the  *'HBcey" 

Ihi- hisSMi  Bwiird  lit  br"- "■- "--  • ' 

TION-Da  not  br  mli 


InadoorthntlaaliMiInu.. 

□SthesereaturvAiLre  owned  by  tbli 

rtlHd  "WamlnK  to  the  Public"  I 


r _     ..id  perfect  opemtidii 

)n»l  Boolicaw  reoplved  the  Oold 

•emeDlHOf  ImllBtari.    Itoolhrr 
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IVERS  &  Pond  Pianos. 

Christmas  Announcement. 

By  communicatitig  with  ui  immediately  you  can  poueti 
our  beiutifu]  caidogue  of  piuioi,  unezcelled  from  an  artistic 
itandpoint,  and  which  will  wear  a  lifetime.  Alio  tijll 
infonnation  aa  to  how  one  of  these  gems  of  art  can  be  placed 
in  your  home  before  Christmas,  even  though  you  live  in  the 
pordoD  of  the  United  States  farthest  disunt  from  "the 
Hub."  Our  plan  includei  our  making  a  personal  selection 
of  a  piano  of  the  ityle  you  may  choose,  the  same  care  being 
taken  by  us  in  every  way  as  if  we  were  selecting  the  piano 
for  our  own  home  j  tending  it  to  you  on  approval,  not  to 
be  retained  by  you  unless  perfectly  satiatactory.  If  desired, 
instead  of  all  cash  at  once,  you  can  make  ■  small  cash  pay- 
ment down  and  monthly  payments  barely  more  than  rent 
till  it  is  pud  ibr,  Practictlly  renting  ■  piano  till  accumulated  rent  buys  it.  Mail  us  your  name  and 
addrcu  and  we  will  immediately  anid  you  ■  catalogue,  and  (if  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  locality) 
pricci  ibr  cash  or  time,  and  nluble  infonnation  lowing  you  how  umple,  safo,  and  in  every  way 
to  yoor  aatisftction  our  method  ii.     Old  jAaaot  taken  in  exchange  at  a  liberal  valuadon. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 
109  Boylston  Street,  ...  BOSTON,  Ma». 


m  XV.  Uodd.    Styl*  iiL 


FRHiSHMPUiitMErREE! 


SMlt™wlUll^oi'l"lSiSioBo«™*XnM*'^fIi'ndrdi?™ 
repreKnusd.  Send  tor  beKutUuUy  colond.  UliutrsM. 
inUr  and  umpln  gtitae. 

an.  A.  JctlinM  SltMl,  Ckkwt. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Suitable  for  any  one  who  appre- 
ciates good  music. 
The  touch  of  the  artist,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  composer,  the  accuracy 
of  the  master  are  all  yours  with 
the  SIMPLEX. 


.$225  Cash 

'(c  by  pcnelratlng  the  por»  of  the  wood  and  retardlns 

Shtiiltlctlnt  U  made  lo  all  detlrable  shad».  Is  easlty 
pplled.  the  colors  are  petmanent.  and  money  l>  MYcd  by 

Full  'information  afld  finished  lamples  at  wood  mailed 
-M  lor  tlic  Biking. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA        CHtCAUO 
-   ■ ~-  CINCINNATI 

In  OflGc. 


MmthK  (to  llMtM  4f  M*f*«  fa  mritimf  U 
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oim  "SUher  "Plate  that  Wears"  is 


It  u 

BTtlclea  of  . ..    ._ „ , 

b;  (be  trade  and  pubLlo  u  Uie  standard  of  the  worltt. 

KOTE  DUR  TRADE  HARKS  HERE  SHOWN 


EVERY   HOME   NEEDS  ONE. 


Made  in  Gdldi-t 


1.  when  wo  wEint 


A  Place  for  Yovr  Ma.gaczines 


I  Toi>S4i31ln.        I 
I       aw  In.  high. 


An  Clega.nt  Folding  Card  Table. 

Thp  llghtoat.  atrnngett,  and  lintidxnmeal  mnde.  Golden 
Oiik,  Im.  MahoKHny,  Ash  nnil  Bird's  Eye  Maple. 

I  f  yniir  denlfr  diws  nut  keen  them  send  n.SO  for  nacailne 
Case.  I3.W  for  Card  Table,  or  19.00  Inr  holli.  They  will  )» 
■-■ * ' ■ 'Xprp?«,  prepaid,  to  any  point '-  '^  " 


MANISTEC    NOVELTY    CO.. 


MB.nls(o«.  Mich. 
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Right  chimney. 

Good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney. 

Bad  lamp — 
besides  breaking. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  "right"  one. 

If  you'll  semi  your  address,  I'll  send  you  the  Index 
to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you  what  num- 
ber to  get  Sir  your  limp. 

Machetii,  Pittsburgh. 


BAKERS 
Bedside  and  Reading  Table 


J    »   UkLR  &     ONb  t  Ik   SL  KtiMMtlclnd. 


PIANO  PLAYER 


Best  ia  quality  and  results. 
Perfect  in  mechanical  construction. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Suitable  for  any  one  who  appre- 
ciates good  music. 
The  touch  of  the  artist,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  composer,  the  accuracy 
of  the  master  are  all  yours  with 
the  SIMPLEX. 

Price,  $225  Cash 

May  be  bought  on  instalments. 
Agencies  and  music  libraries  in  all 
principal  cities. 

SEND    FOR 
C  A  TA  L  O  a 

THEOCORE  P.  BROWK,  Mtr. 
?No.  8  MayStrcet,Worcester,Mass.^ 
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Colonial  $J2 

Mantels    and  up 

Thcv  j(K«ctr«nc1y  itrtlHIc  and  drcamlnuwell  MUKfiil 
[•udlns  Ktrtiltn'tii  canalOfr  thpm  (UperlDr  to  Mher  hlnilii. 
Thry  look  the  bnt-lMC  lonieM-mra   not  too  oiHIy. 

w7  m^r  Sx  en'nno?OieMcy.  \i^ :  RhI.  Buff,  Creiini. 
Pink, Brown. ■nrtOr»y,  When  you biiLMorrtmoflBl.wml  tor 
SketThBoakof  SBdnlina  of  msnirtt  ciMIni  fmni  (ll  up. 

Oun  are  chmrmInK— oar  cuMamcra  *ay  (o. 
i  PHILA.  ft  BOSTON  PACE  BRICK  CO. 

r4i  Milk  Street.  -  Bodon,  Mus. 


ff«rt/M  tJn  Bnltm  ef  Aw'twi  If  mrltlng  to  adMft/JtM 
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C  Dorflinger  ^  Sons 

are  exhibidng  in  excepuoiiRl  variety  of  choice 
Gluiwtre   at   attnccive   piicu,    auiiable    for 

Holiday 


FLOWER  VASES,  INKSTANDS, 

ROSE  BOWLS,  TOBACCO  JARS, 

TOILET  BOTTLES,         CLARET  JUGS, 


Presentation 


LOVING  CUPS, 
COCKTAIL  SETS, 
CORDIAL  SETS, 

Tkrie  end  Five 
tTfit  Ninftiintb  Strrel, 

NEW  YORK. 


POCKET  FLASKS, 
BOTTLE  CASES. 
LAMPS. 


Ciaiopia  **  !►"  shuwi 


OEO.    F.    SARQENT   CO., 
(oAgmi-  "'"  Fourth  Ave.. 


NEW  YORK. 


Raller- 


[«pl« 


)  by  .1 


ruble  (to  ctsiD 


UtKtlen  tk*  StBlim  of  ff. 


aailshlly  Iron   baniK  o 

tioDB ■oDicilr  joined  lDgei__.   .__. 

iDlid  CUB.  Wfl  mre  the  Only  Sectional  Bi»k-< 
Makers  entitled  to  aee  ihe  trade-in  -  -  - 
Rapid*  Fomlture  Aeeoelatlon  which  nieaiis  luo  db-i. 

write  °dJ  'send^IorUluitrated  Catdasiia  B  tbowina 

THiTljii'li'FURIIITURE  CO.,  Grind  RipMi,  HIet. 

I  Ik  mrttlKf  t»  uifvtinn 
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Neal's  Enamels 

THE       GENUINE 


"It  Looks  Like  New" 

Enamd  a  chair  with  Neal's  Enamei  and  you  make  il  appear  as  if 
it  had  just  come  from  the  store.  You  can  make  il  just  the  color  you 
like.  too.  Why  not  have  a  change  in  some  of  the  furniture  that  has 
become  shabby  or  that  you  don't  Uke  ?  Get  a  can  of  Neal's  Enamel  and 
apply  it  yourself.  It  is  so  inexpensive  thai  ihe  cost  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The  difference  in  the  furniture  will   be  wonderfully  pleasing. 

Free  to  Housekeepers. 

Send  nn  your  nnrne  and  the  iiamo  of  your  dmgglat,  linnlwnre  or  paint  iJealer 
of  wliiim  you  roaulftrlr  buy.  clpscrlbiiiir  Ihv  woodwork  In  your  houBo  end  iiumlicr 
of  r<>i>ma.  nnil  we  will  send  ynii  il  fjin  nt  Nf^al'n  Pnre  White  Knmniel-viiouKli 

B^nnlnl^  tn  pay  for  jKiataae  mid  pst'klua.    We  aliia  send  our  booklet.  "  EnatUFla 
and  Knampllnc,"  vhh  sample  colon).  FBICH  on  requcsC. 

New  Era 
Prepared 

ACHE  WHnE  LEAD  AHD  COLOR  WORKS,   Depl.  R,  Detroit.  MJcWfan. 


Pr 


Bishop  Furniture 


No.  [Hi  CsUmOI  SKktr 

$5.75  '':fjf 


'^'J!t  «"*  7";  »;; 


He.  ItU  Ubnrr  TiMt 


Vmi 


'  $10.25 


Our  Big  CaUIoE  la  Free— li  ibow.  600  pLttt.  of  biih- 
gnJt  f.iTii.n.ble  furnimrt  on  which  w«  prepay  frelKhl 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  lirst,  but  soon  give  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

Wood  Mosaic  Flooring  Co.,  BoolwstT,  M.  T. 
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ai  KNABE  PIANO 

/te  successful  growth  and  experience 
of  nearly  seventy  years  guarantees 
to  new  friends  the  greatest  degree 
of  tried  and  tested  BXCBLLBNCB, 
judged  from  any  standpoint  of  criti- 
cism or  comparison. 


WM.  KNABB  &,  CO. 

/febu  yorPi  Baltimore  Washington 


Your  Cue  for  a  Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy  Year, 

Enjoy  your  home  to  /Ae  utmost 
by  putting  in  it  one  of  our 
Combination  Tables.  Asuperb 
library  or  dining  table. 

Billiard  or  Pool  Table 
by  removal  of  top.  Converted 
from  pool  to  billiards  by  carom 
plugs.  Expert  billiard  players, 
parents,  clergy,  use  andendorse 
the 

Indianapolis 
#  Combination  Table 

^4  Llbrarr— Dining— Billiard*— Pool. 

t 


Nine  ityUs.  fi,  }^ ,  ^  s^mdand sius.  Bed  of 
beat  Vermont  slate,  live  cushions.  Imported 
French  billiard  cloth, true  balls,  balanced  cues 
'fT'-'ivir  CombfnftHon  Bllliurd  Mfi.  Co. 
»;"/'i  .^    397  N.  Chypool  BMg.,  IimIImi^mIU.  IikL 
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OnAp. 

proval 


PAR.LOK  BILLIARDS  AND  POOL 

AN    IDEAL   CIFT    FOR   THE    HOME 

The    Carroma  "  No.  50  si^'':r„:^h"z;zS'CtSi'X. 

ibeyond.  Slie  3 « 6  feet— juii  ivto-ihlnlj  ihe<  "  -' ■---'■-> 


•JS.DO.   Freiiih.p.,, „.-    r— ^ u , 

eted  wiih  fintEreen  brllinrd-clnlh.  viiih  rubber  ciuh ion  of  ume  in-Jide  used  on  ben  iwndiird  ubiea.    Rcjuilatioc 

Folding  iHManegaallacheddirfcllyloublc.     Finiril  «nd  workouin.hif '- '— ' ■ - 

THE  eOVIPMGNT  • 


»  purlar.    Oihcr  ublci,  |is 


BEAUTIFUL   HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

FREE! 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS 
OF  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  .  . 
GOOD   FOR   DECEMBER    .  .  . 

1 BEIUTIFUL  IMPORTED  CHINA  TEl  SET 

(56    Pieces) 

or  Toilei  Set,  Parlor  Lamp,  Clock,  Walch, 
and  many  oiher  articles  too  numerous  10  men- 
tion,  FREE,  with  club  order  of  20  lbs.  of  our 
New  Crop  Tea.  60c.  a  lb.,  or  so  lbs. 
Qt.  Am.  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb. 
This  advertisemen[  must  accompany  order. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street 
p.  o.  Bo.  ,8,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 


'n  atltltig  to  atfiwrt/MM 
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fAN  IDEAL  CHRI5TMA5  GIFT 

I  S6e  iSidway  Adjustable  Table 

A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  IN  ILLNESS  OB  HEALTH 

CAN  BE  USED 

In  the  Library,  Music  In  Ihe 

and  Living  Rooms  Sick  Room 
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Coal  famine 
a  blessing 

to  those  who  have 
been  led  to  inves- 
tigate the  wonder- 
ful fuel  economy' 
of 

Hot  Water  and  Steam 

and  not  this  only  ^  the  economy  of  fuel  is 
the  lesser  gain  —  the  healthful,  convenient, 
comfortable  control  of  temperature  at  all 
times  la  the  prcat  gain.  And  this  great 
gain  is  all  paid  for  —  for  you  —  in  the  fuel 
economy.  The apparatua is nowsimply  and 
cheaply  erected  in  old  homes.  Heed  not  be 
connected  to  waterworks  system.  Send  to- 
day for  valuable  Information. 

iiaiGQaM 


^BBIDB^BS  ^ffiS  VS^^Sb  wB*iJ 


M'  THE'ALADDIN" 

'     ELECTRIC  CAS  UCHTER 


TlffftMrfWlM 


SaysdealersMUSTSELLTO; 
:-;cONSUMERSat$6.75pcrtoii. 

H       YOUCANREDUCETHISTO 

SMPerTbn 

,,;.     BY  USING 

REGUr 


It  fits  any  furnace,  old  or  new; 
hot  air,  steam  or  hot  water. 
It  maintains  an  even  healthy 

temperature.     Sent  on  trial. 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

32  Dearborn  Street, 


R.ICHAR.DS     Fit- 
tKe-B&ck    CHAIRS 


make  most  acteptable  presents.     They  imparl 
a  sense  of  comfort  and  ease  to  both  body  and 
mind.     Write  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 
Richardc  Chair  Co.,  HIS  Womin'i  Temple.  Chicagi 


200  Egg  Incubator 

E2!-$|2 


leiibalor  made  la 
□t  of  tlie  rumoui 


WOODEN  HEN 

f  Mrl!S?  it 
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^HEN  building  or  altering  your  house,  comfort  and  health 
^.^^^  should  be  considered  (irsi  —  the  decorative  scheme  may  be 

j^^SfF  worked  out  later  oa.    Good  sanitary  plumbing,  and  the  i 

dainty,  cleanly  appointmeots  of  a  modern  bathroom  equipped  with 

I  bring  the  lasting  satisfaction  of  beauty  and  comfort  from  the  first  occupancy, 
[  and  increases  the  selling  value. 

Clnnllnen 
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Apprentice  Electrician 
to  Superintendent 
through  the  I.  C.S. 

When  I  took  np  the  I .  C.  S.  training  in  elec- 
trical engineering  I  was  an  apprentice  in  an 
eleclrical  ins  Ira  me  nl- ma  king  establishment.  As 
I  proceeded  with  my  sltidies,  I  advanced  in  my 
work  and  soon  raised  myself  to  be  instinment 
ler.      Later,  I  accepted  a  better  paying  posi- 


c  Ian 


Her 


vanced  very  rapidly  and  was  soon  pot  in  charge 
of  the  testing  room.  I  left  this  place  to  accepts 
position  as  eirclrician  with  the  Long  Island 
Bailtoad's  trolley  line  at  Rockaway  Beach,  and 
a  month  later  was  placed  in  charge.    JHy  salary 

Is  now  seven  times  as  much  as  when  I 
enrolled.         EGBERT  W,  BRODMAN, 

22  Second  Ave.,  Colleee  Point,  N.  Y. 

>rk  X  b<^rore  the  ponltloti  f  ou  wsnt.  fill  In 
d  aeud  iiH  the  coupon;  we  wllj  eiplnln  our 
in  by  return  lUHll.    DO  IT  NOW  1 


Inlernitlonal  CorreBpondenoa  Schooli, 

Eiplsln  how  r  .■4>n  quallf  j  t«  potiion  o^IihI  X 


<M  UaalBeer 
ifrlB.  EBBliieri' 
Bot.  SiiBfaecF 
ee  iriolaM 
'leahSBB  Earn. 
Infn«  EnBlDeei 

•^hiirri 

rb.   Drnn^naB 


I  NatlcBlcr 


TeiDlcMIIISBiK. 
To  Speak  Freock 
rol*vrnk«em<ii 


NYDRO-CIRBON  LIGHT 


i6:(   OF 


URNS   84il   OF    f _     ._„ 

HVURO>CARBON   OAS. 

EVERY    LIGHT    IS    A 

COMPLETE    GAS 
PLANT    IX    ITSELF. 

lleht  bC  leeK  coal  than  unj 

iieiAf  whlw  light,  mora 


>t  brilliant  ■liaineiiSnilvB iihC  yi 
A    HAHE   CHANCK    FOH    AAENTS. 


1    LIGHT  CO.. 


P  luluiarei,  OR  ANY  DTHEIl  SUBJECT,  or  tbaul  youneir,  froin' 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


vsp.ti)< 


,   published    in   llie    Far   W, 
■Ay,   anJ   liletary  people  on 
.~or  particulars,  address  as  above, 
333lf,   San    Frandaco,   Cal. 


Pine  Fiber  Sofa  Cushions. 


WHISTiH^ 


Stallnian's  Dresser  Tniak 

en  oneT  It  le  iip-ludate. 
everything  within  reach. 
triivE,  but  Ilijbt,  nnooth 
Ho'ita  as  much  and  nMt 
than  A  (rood  boi  Inink. 


nC  C.  O.  I),  privilege 

2c  ntamp  lar  catalog. 

STALLMAN,MW,8priiig8t.C« 


MtBtlen  Mt  Unl 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


PIANO  building  as  a  fine  art  has 
never  been  more  highly  exempli- 
fied than  by  our  recent  produc- 
tions. Send  for  description  of  our  new 
Style  A  Grand,  the  most  remarkable 
Small  Grand  in  volume  and  quality 
of  tone  ever  produced  by  any  piaker. 
Its  length  is  but  5  feet  4  inches. 
^/>e  Weber  Piano  Company 


rbeiw  bae>  Bn  all  made  of  tho  very  ben  qusllCr  hi 
bnarJi-d  iGHtluT.  arc  made  nn  irelded  gCMl  f  nuucc.  and  h 

thB  EiiKilijIi  l»w'Jl»1fne™'fy™Mm.  Hmd",  are  inyn. 


HENRY    LIKLY    &    CO, 

MAKERS 

Rochester,  New  York 


] 


MMS.  C.I..    AT6MA,  B>Ta 


1FSO.  miraiit  youIDlct  DiHndyon< 

QUI  Ad|UBle.bl«  ShB.vlnri  Knii 
Tallnt  Stands.  adJu-iubJi  m  hcijihi 
from  36  m  jj  iqthei.  Miiror  iwivcU  la 
every  tuneciv.ble  dlredmn.  Six  dlHertpi 
finiEhcs  from  (4.50  10  »7.oo.  An  ideal 
holiday  praeol.  WRITE  TO-DAV. 
ADJUSTABLE  FURNITURE  CO., 


THE  •'PATTERSON-'  PLATE  AKD  CHINA  BACK, 


I*  Amr«(  af  Hinlimt  In  mrttlna  to  odMrtbar* 
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AN  INTERESTING  ADVERTISEMENT 
AND  WHAT  WILL  COME  OF  IT 

to  ■  fMtnl  Ittua  of  a  vtry  prominent  publiution,  I  puMlihod  u  BdvwllMmsnl  which  ranft  u  foliom: 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT:  ;aS'ss'.^'«s^£^,Vi;ia?J;X.';!,T^ 

tment.    Ths  adTartlaeitient  ilsloi 


Yodannmberotlu, 

pnblfcation,  and  coDadent  tbat  tLer 
llnblo  orimpropof  btoUtb  could 

~To  t«ll  lou  ja  Bn  adyert'lBainent . 

jentB  thathaa  b«n  recently  0 

and  will  pay  tho<e  InlPreated  ._.„ , 

twantjr  ^ran,  1  m jiii>lt  have  lnTe«t«d  praetieatlf 
entprpriHO.    Itlnmlvoa  tpnaol  thoaasodsof  dollai 

wealtTir.    Alimitodami       ~       •" 

InisBton 
Itip 
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33  Per  Cent  Paid  by  the 

NexicanPlantationAss'n 


1603  Title  and  Trust  Building, 


Chicago,  IlUk 


fhe  M«icloan  PlivntaLtlon  Asaoolatton  ''  ibe  oldMt 


roHee.  VIC.,  besides  over  n.  milllan  plne-i.ppls  pIkdU.  FdIIv 
equipped  with  peniiAnonl  huLldlnirSt  Including  a  Jartr*  cannkni 
pl&nt.  the  TiioBt  coinplti«  nnd  modern  or  Ha  char^cier  In  Mviko. 

wnrld.  within  a  yvur  and  a  hair  afc«T  Its  argaulzatloQ  Uie 
entlreatock  of  tbo  Company  wvj  sold,  and  a 

BOND  OF  SIOO.000.00 

wninlEtixd  byCharlM  W.  Clark,  nr  BuUe.  MonUna,  and  JamM 
A.  MrDunald,  Vli-c-'1'n?i«ldi>nL  rtf  SenAtor  Clark'b  ffnat«u  caiK 
p^rmlneln  Arizona,  a^  a  (rnamnlw  Ibat  tho  Anociatlon  wouCd 
fuini]  Its  GontTifccca  with  puii:hafvn«  of  ^t4vk  In  the  clearing  and 
plantlPB  of  this  property.  After  flTe  r«an  of  operation,  Uila 
contract  hafi  pracck-ally  been  conipLeted,  and  the  penuanfln^ 
crops  of  collee.  rubber,  ranllla,  etc.,  will,  wittala  a  itiort  Uma, 


of  the  Mock  a  m11]lon.dotlar  water  traurtportatlon  ■Fstem  la 
bclnE  bmuKht  In  the  door  of  their  plantallDn.    This  will  doable 

Whan  the  n>rni'i^"nt  CRfi>?of  rubber.  colTee,  vanilla,  etc,  are 


Did  a  contrsFt  was  made  with  each 
ingiiraiice  pnllcf— In  case  of  death 
■B  the  omaniutlan  of  this  comsvij, 
bave  occurred.  UiQ  memben  carrr- 
ilgb  OS  from  t^n  to  twenit  afaang 


20  YBar  Old  R.ubb>r  Traa  Vleldln«         and  sti^mDntEt  ma£lt«^vni  ful^pald  and  non-aswiubla. 

12  Pound*  of  Rubb«r,  Wvrth  7»C  "  j^^™  <•'.'"«  "U""  Investment  omoriunliles  before  Uw 

Sf'-SS""*"  «**"  Tr««»  to  tha  Acra,         ol"!^tal>?lSl'«l  anS"iicU^?ul!Jo'S^PlMl»tTm.^«H»^ 

•  1,800  par  Acr«.  proflt  record  for  yearx,  which  can  with  safely  be  tvlled  dpob 

to  Increase  enormously  when  the  pemunenc  cropa  come  Into 

benrlnii.    ICplviisyaii  the  chance  nf  rmplng  proAta  that  ordinarily  take  ymrB.  and  In  this  particular  Instance  Dtb 

nf  Ihi' necrssHry  years  of  w,.ltiii([for  thnolearlnB.  planllnB,  and  devolnpmcnt  of  the  ptantatMn  have  iiaBed.    LM  in 

We  are  aliDply  farmers,  operatlnc  a  rarae  farm  In  Meilro.  ihe  same  a*  wooM  be  doae  la  thf  DalM 

= " --■ -       —  e.orTanllla  In  Ibis  connlry.    But  not  a  ponnd  of  robber,  acrala -^ 

irwn  In  Ihe  L'nlled  Mates,    ^or  parllcnli    "  "  '* "-' 


rotfrr.  or  an  oance  or  vanilla  can  be  frown  In 


raaddreaaaabclowi 


MEJCICAN  PLANTATION  ASSOCIATION, 

1693.  TMi  O  Tnut  9ldg„  Chicago.  IB. 


•Ina  ta  Btiftlun 
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The  Rock  Island 
States  of  America 

There  are  fourteen  of  them. 
They  support  21.000.000  people 
'            and  raise   more  than  half  the 
wheat:   more  than  half  the  com; 
nearly  half  the  cotton:  nearly  half 
the  jiolil  and  nearly  half  the  silver 
pn'iduced  in  the  Ur.-ted  States. 

■  Rtcklstiil 
V  System 

L-j_- 

1 
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Leave  Chicago  this  evening  on  the 

Cokicn  Siatc  Limited 

and  in  less  than  three  days  you  will  arrive  at  Los  Angeles. 

An  hour  later  you  can  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  surf,  drinking  in  the  wine-like  air — the  bluest  of 
blue  skies  above  you  and  the  most  charming  landscapes  in  Amer- 
ica all  about  you.  This,  mind  you,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
thermometer  at  home  is  'way  below  zero  and  the  newspapers  are 
filled  with  details  of  the  "greatest  snow-storm  in  years." 

>k 
City  at  10,40  A.M.- 

to  San  Diego;  74  hours  to  Santa  Barbara.  ~ 

and  El   PHSo-Rock  Island  route,  Chicago  to  El  Paao ;  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  El  Paso  to  Lob  Angelea  and  San  Francisco. 
Electric  lights;   electric    fans;    barber   shop;    bathroom;    Booklovers' 
Library;  compartment  and  standardr'Slcepera ;  observation,  dining  and 
library  cars.     Lowest  altitudes  and  most  southerly  course  of  any  line 
across  the  continent. 
|[   Send   e  cents  in   stamps  for  book  about  California.     Beautifully  illus- 
resting;  practical.    JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  Chicago. 


RocKisiand 
System 
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The  Rock  Island 
States  of  America 

1 

nB[*^~~^^'~-v^>^-^/-; ^-■f.T  LOUIS  .'■'^S^^K 

There  are  fourteen  of  them. 
They  support  21,000,000  people 
and  raise  more  than  half  the 
wheat;   more  than  half  the  com; 
nearly  half  the  cotton;  nearly  half 
the  gold  and  nearly  half  the  silver 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

^ 
1 

Rock  Island 
System 

JOHN    SEBASTIAN. 

Paasenger  Traffic  Manager  Rock  Island  STStcin, 

Chicago,  111. 

II 

K'    ^    -^ 
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Leave  Chicago  this  evening  on  the 


and  in  less  than  three  days  you  will  arrive  at  Los  Angeles, 

An  hour  later  you  can  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  surf,  drinking  in  the  wine-like  air — the  bluest  of 
blue  skies  above  you  and  the  most  charming  landscapes  in  Amer- 
ica all  about  you.  This,  mind  you,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
thermometer  at  home  is  'way  below  zero  and  the  newspapers  are 
filled  with  details  of  the  "greatest  snow-storm  in  years." 

The  Golden  State  Limited  leaves   Chicago   daily  at  7.45  P.M.;  Kansas 
City  at  10.40  A.M.— only  68  hours  Chicago  to  Lot  Angeles  ;  72  hours 
^ -'   V     '  '"  ^""  I^'^go;  74  hours  to  Santa  Barbara.     Route:  Rock  Island  System 

^  I '    .      .  and  El   Paso-Rock  Island  route,  Chicago  to  El  Paso  ;  Southern  Pacific 

f  Company,  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

'..,...'-  Electric  lights;   electric    fans;    barber   shop;    bathroom;    Booklovers' 

:'  '-,  .''.  Library;  compartment  and  standard  sleepers;  observation,  dining  and 

*'  library  cars.     Lowest  altitudes  and  most  southerly  course  of  any  line 


fe 


a  the 
Send  6  ce 


its  in   stamps  for  book  about  California.     Beautifully  illus- 
restlng;  practical.    JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
I>a8senger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  Chlcaf^. 
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The  Review  of  Rcrtewt-AJTCrtfatog  Sedton 


Hntlm  m  ffita  of  »■•'«<"  '"  "'«'"»  '»  «""'*'»•'? 
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BEAUTIFUL    GIFT    THINGS 


'    s™r?"l^,En»m8lwlIW' 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


*    Lwk«t,  an  with  Pearl 

'    LLnkii,p«ir 

'   Broooli,  Pmrl.  Harve»t  Moon   . 


It  pDnrpiiLil  ariywbp 


NEW  YORK 
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You    are    the 
Judge 


^ECILIAN  THE  PERFECT  PlANO  PLAYER 

THE    EVIDENCE   OF    ITS    PERFECTION 


ITS  "TOUCH"  Is  alMoluiely  non'm«clwnlc«l. 

The  connection  between  ibe  mechanical  finger  which  strikes  the  key  and 
the  lever  which  operates  ihe  finger  is  entirely  diSerenl  from  thot  found  m\ 
'  .  "touch      upon  the    piano   key   indis- 

!l  capable  human  pianisM. 

US  "POWER   OF   EXPRESSION"  is  llmlled  only  by   the 
feellngB  of  Ihe  operator. 

New  devices,  giving  the  operator  nerFect  control  over  bali  bass  and  treble, 


t  delici 


■llects  in  tone  shading  easily  possible,  a 
the  opportunity. 


FARRAND   ORGAN    COMPANY.  Dept.  "A" 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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AND  "SUCCESS- 

'TpHE  publishers  of  Success  take  pleasure  in  an- 
^  nounclng  that  they  have  contracted  'vith 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., publishers  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
great  book, "  The  Empire  o£  Business,"  (price  of  regu- 
lar edition  $3.00,)  for  a  special  "Success  Edition" 
at  a  price  so  low  as  to  make  possible  the  following 
extraordinary  proposition : — 

Our  Great  "Carnegie"  Offer 

We  offer  an  annual  subscription  to  SUC- 
CESS  and  "The  Empire  of  Business"  for 
only  SI. 50. 


The  SuccE 

tpA 

ion  of  "Tlie  Empire  of  Busin 

as  "is  the 

low-priced  edilioawh 

chwillbeij 

ued(hl9«uon,th 

resulatedi 

being  sold  hylh. 

pub 

ShBTSatJj. 

n.    It  will  be  printed  from  exa 

the  sam«  pUIes 

Ihfl  regular  edilio 

1.  and  upo 

beaulilul  nc^vr 

fed  this  ycat.    Th 

book  com 

Mb, 

beautifully  bound 

goldstampioE- 

Success  for  1902-3 

The  Great  Itome  Magazine  of  America 

For  Every  Member  of  the  Tamily 

Success  is  unique.  No  paper  approaches  it  io  interest  and 
Talue  for  every  member  of  the  family,  la  less  than  tnv 
years,  its  circulation  has  jumped  from  75,000  to  $300,000.  It 
is  read  with  interest  by  the  business  man  and  "the  mother"— 
by  the  young  man  and  woman — by  the  boyg  and  girls — and 
by  the  children.  A/i  find  something  of  interest  in  every  issue. 

In  so  Email  a  space  we  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  treat  in 
■tore  for  our  readers  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
heat  authors,  politicians,  scientists,  artists,  and  rntn  ef 
action  in  all  departments  of  life  have  been  engaged  lo  en- 
rich the  columns  of  Success.  No  expense  is  ever  spared  in 
our  editorial  department.    "The  best  is  none  too  good"  is 

tl.OO  a  j-car.    Ten  ecols  a  copy. 

THE    SUCCESS     COMRANV, 

Dtpt  N  9m  University  BuUdlag,  WsehlDgtoa  Square,  New  Vork 


FREE 

The  Beautiful 

Success  Calendar 


1'  x^xmi 

fe 

ir^^mSS^ 

-^i:  <»... 

;;?w^i 

S»M-T~WolTW  F».Sa, 

1    1    3    £   S 

e  7  a  s  13  m  u 

13  LS  ts  »  t?  «  w 

39  21  23  33  24  SS  39 
27  18  39  SO  .Jl 

- 

'I^HE  publishers  of  St;ccESs  have  Issued 
"  an  exquisitely  engraved  twelve-leaf 
Calendar.  This  Calendar  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  famous  Colortype 
Process,  which  excels  lithography  in  its 
beautiful  soft  tones  and  colorings.  The 
twelvedesignsare  original  paintings  made 
for  Success  by  America's  leading  artists, 
and  represent  subjects  of  general  and 
inspirational  interest.  The  original  of 
the  one  for  December,  herewith  shown  in 
miniature,  is  a  most  exquisite  painting  by 
the  famous  artist.  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  rep- 
resenting "The  Three  wise  Men  of  the 
East." 

SENT  RREE 
The  Success  Calendar  will  be  sent  en- 
tirely free  of  charge  and  postpaid  to  any 
reader  of  this  magazine  who  will  cut  oS 
and  send  to  us  Ihis  calendar  advertise- 
ment, or  who  will  send  postal  card  men. 
tioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  to 

THE  SUCCESS  COMPANY. 

l)«lTCT»ltir  8ilWI«|.    WmMiIw  Sfmn,   Naw  T«k 
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^f^52y  ,^  UruftL  S^^aA4^4^    ArVr     A«*^8^J1- 


I  wrote  "SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH"  for  my 
own  satisfaction  rather  than  to  please  the  general 
reading  public.      It  does  satisfy  me   and  it   evidently 

does  not  please  some  of  the  public.  Thus  I  am  doubly  satisfied,  for  I 
would  hardly  care  to  be  approved  of  by  certain  types  of  humanity.  For  I 
tell  truth  which  they  would  conceal. 

No  adverse  critic  has  as  yet  taken  issue  with  any  one  direct  statement, 
argument  or  assertion,  which  I  have  printed.  They  prefer  to  carp  at  the 
bulk  and  the  style  and  the  purpose. 

As  to  size,  they  get  a  big  book  for  a  small  price — ^why  object? 

As  to  style,  philosophy  never  needed  it. 

As  to  purpose,  I  only  wish  to  clear  away  immediate  cant — is  that  so 
unworthy?    But  why  make  such  a  fuss  about  it? 

Simply  because  public  ignorance  on  vital  questions  exasperates  the 
looker-on.  Simply  because  indignation  will  be  aroused  by  the  sight  of  open 
fraud — mental  as  well  as  financial  ? 

No  wonder  interested  parties  demur.  Some  of  them  make  a  profit 
out  of  prevailing  conditions.  Some  of  them  fear  to  lose  a  profit.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  many  publishers  refused  to  consider  this  work  on  its  merits,  and 
why  certain  periodicals  have  refused  to  advertise  it.  Some  publications  have 
been  delightfully  inconsistent  and  have  barred  any  sort  of  announcement  in 
their  pages.     One  would  think  the  truth  were  immoral  —  or  at  least  unwise. 

Perhaps  it  is — but  a  few  of  us  will  take  our  chances. 

No  one  should  read  "Searching  for  Truth"  who  is  not  interested 
in  the  view  of  a  business-man  on  questions  of  Theology,  Morality,  Progress 
— both  individual  and  general.  But  we  live  in  a  business  age  and  I  am 
satisfied  if  I  only  reach  the  men  who  do  things. 

There  is  considerable  use  of  the  letter  I  in  this  announcement,  Dut 
don't  let  that  prejudice  you  against  the  book.  There  is  not  one  single  I  in 
the  600  pages. 


"SEARCHING  FOR  TRUTH  *'  by  a  succcssfiil  American  business  man,  deals  "in  a 
sensible,  businesslike  manner  with  religious  and  philosophical  questions.  Ask  your  bookseller. 
If  he  can  not  supply,  it  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.50. 

"n^u  1717  prospectus  containing  copious 
^  rvILlL  extracts  from  the  book.    : 

PETER    ECKLER,   Publisher^  35  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


Mention  the  Reoieuu  of  Reviews  in  writing  to  adoertlsera 
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lot  Review  01  luvitwi   AavutUoK  Scrtlow 

WATER 

While  the  use  of  water  for  general  pur- 
poses has  been  common  for  millions  of 
years,  its  use  for  domesiic  purposes  in 
country  houses,  except  in  a  very  limited 
way,  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  quite  young  people 
when  a  country  house  wiih  a  bath-room 
in  it  was  unusual,  and  its  owner  was  a 
somewhat  distinguished  individual.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  however,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and  the  country 
house  of  even  the  most  modem  kind  now 
includes  in  its  necessary  fumishbg  a  bath- 
room and  running  water  in  the  Idtchen. 
There  have  been  many  ways  of  supplying 
this  water,  most  of  them  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory. Steam  has  been  employed, 
but  this  necesdtates  the  employment  of  a 
skilled  engineer,  thus  putting  it  beyond 
the  leach  of  people  of  moderate  meana. 
Windmills  have  been  and  are  used, 
(Uaif  4n  the  scon  of  low  first  cost.  Those  unfortunates  who  have  depended  upon 
wtadmUs  for  a  water  supply  have  at  times  had  water  and  at  other  times  have  not.  We  began 
onr  experhncBta  with  the  Hot  Air  pump  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  first  engines  were  moderate 
toeetmtM,  bat  by  numerous  and  costly  experiments  the  present  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumps 
wen  evolved,  and  for  twenty  years  we  have  had  no  reasdn  for  making  any  changes  excepting  minor 
(MallsL  About  30,000  are  in  daily  operation  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  chiefly,  however,  in  the 
Upttcd  States.  The  prices  range  from  $108  to  t5i8.  For  small  places,  where  the  water  is  taken 
fmn  a  shallow  well  and  delivered  to  tank  in  the  attic,  the  smallest  pump  we  make  is  large  enough. 
Where  deep  artesian  wells  are  used,  and  the  water  forced  up  to  a  reservoir  through  a  great  length  of 
pipe,  the  largest  engines  are  necessary.  Any  servant  or  any  twelve- year-old  boy  in  a  few  minutes  is 
■  competent  engineer.  As  the  motive  power  is  AIR  their  safety  is  absolute.  Their  simplicity 
and  economy  are  marvelous.  The  following  list,  taken  at  random  from  our  books,  will  go  far  to 
piura  the  merits  of  our  pumps,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  people  named  would  buy  a  Rider  or  Ericsson 
H  i  belter  thing  could  be  obtained : 


YorkCttr. 

rYorkCHr. 
W.  Taodwblll,  Naw  Yorii  Cllr. 
M.t>>p««,MewrgACilr. 
■akr,  N«w  York  Oir. 
Wlajinmn.  af  the  Watisghooje  Mul 


KiD(  Edw«nl  VII. 
HaiTDc  Scth  Low,  New  Ycik. 
Andrew  Carneilc,  New  Yafc. 
H.  O.  HMnmeya,  New  YoikCltT. 
H.  H.  Fiedler,  New  VoA  Oct. 
ColEBte  Hojt,  New  Ynrii  Ciqr. 
W.  C.  WhiincT,  Mew  Yoik  Ckr- 
-         -  -        -wkCi.7. 


John  H.  CoDve: 


,  ollt 


■.  PlUiburs. 


Salunot  Tukar. 
Ei-ScBMor  D.  B.  Hill,  Albur. 
Secretuy  John  Hit,  WuhiuEloB. 
I_  C.  TLSuf,  Cold  Sprini  Hvbor,  N.  V. 
ValeDilne  BUk,  Uitwiukee,  Wii. 
GrorgB  B.  Po«,  Beniudwille,  N.  J. 
R.  L.  AffjuuiE,  Hiunilton,  Ujib. 
JOKph  Jellenon,  Bnzunl'l  Buj,  Mui. 


:  Beldwla  LaamiotiTC  Wnki,  Phil* 


E.  P.  Allia,  of  Alio,  CbaliBen  Co.,  Milwwiket. 


elphiL 


a  letter  t' 


any  of  them  will  bring  catalogue  "  O,"  descriptive  of 
be  pumped,  and 


A  call  at  any  of  our  stores 
the  pumps. 

In  writing  it  would  be  well  to  mention  depth  of  well,  height  to  which  water  is 
pipbable  daily  requirements.     Fuel  of  all  kinds,  liquid  and  solid,  can  be  used. 

RIDER. -BR.ICSSON    ENGINE   CO.. 

35  WuKik  Street.  New  York.  40  De&rbom  Street.  ChicBLgo. 

239  Fr&nklin  Street,  Boston.  40  North  7tk  Street.  Phi]&.delphi&. 

492  Cnat  Street.  Montreal.  P.  Q.  Tenienle-R.ey  71.  Havana,  Cubft. 

22  PHt  Street.  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 
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flo-cr  Id  a  Chrisimas  wli  by  droppms  a  ptHumed  Heoil^icrchiH  in  «nh  ilie  Utctr  gifl. 
N<i9.  710,  7T1. 713,  >nd  ,,,,  ihown  atR.ve.  Kill  be  tent  by  miil,  p<»[|»ld,  m  50^.  each.    >4<u.  70  and  ;?  at  :5c.  fscli. 

7oHn"  WAN AMAKER.' "New  York 

MtBllon  tilt  HtBitia  of  Rtvitwt  In  wrllliig  (o  aictrilnri 
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SAHVSL  wmTEHALL,  H J>. 

RHEUMATISM 


FREE  TEST  NOW  UNNECESSARY  TO  SEE  HIM 

TREATMENT  "'"""''''*^^;;;':;;,!:;,,;;MX""'wwr'*''''' """' 

ItlaAimcnltt<iruuliz<'lliiitikr>'m>'<])-al  GDicnlH  n  box  Dr.  K.  Wlilti'liiill  wi>^  for  tlilriy  i«l<l  y<-iirH  mi  iicilV'- 

will  [MTinnimiUy  rnrp  tin-  won-t  cri^iii  nt  rliniiiii-  and       Ki-TK'm]  iilivni'liiii.  »Tirl  nlwiiyx  ii  sliicj.-nt  iif  11 irii.'sl. 

acutt   rheiimRliHin.    /Im(    thin   It  Inif.    Tlic  Wlillvhall  n'i4Piir(:1if)i]»>rt. 'im-<>r  Ili<' ktml  i<r  !'iiiiii'iit^  nlm,  l,:ir'kiil 

RlivuniHl ir  <-urt;  Milfl    l>y  ilriimiixtt  PViTywIiiTf  iil  -M  liy  yi-iira  nt   jiriir'llriil   cITiirt.    Iikvi'    iilu'iiy»    |>r<»lrii'i'il 

MntB  in  iliiiiiK  t)i<ii  in  Ml  i'hm-h  nul  iiC  KXI.    /  jilflac  mu  II"-    worlil'D    best   rmiiltx    in    *rWi»v.    Hl»   .-xihtI.-iii'H 

ininf  (herr  In  nul  mir  i..J« »/ ij-iupjrralf.jji  fn  fhfc"  eyHtaiite.  wHh    rlii-unititlHiii    wi-iiiiicil    iiiiiiiy    yiNirn    ..(    mih'.-IhI 

Anil  tci  lit'ljiyoii  nmllxptlmttliii'lHtriit'l  willr.inviinl,  Hliiily.    His  flnni   ■>iii'<.'>'n»   Hilli    il    iiiailt'   liiiii    I»>(iiti1<> 

trw.u  iirni>r  tiv;iim<'i>l.    I  <li>  not  ini'irnnt'vii  cim!  rnv,  iimoiiK  Ainprliiin   HivHiillHts.     Tlu-  111  jiff  no  nN  UatiiK 

Imt  1 1I.1  Kiiariiiiti'.'  I.,  .-mivirni-  yim  tliis  n-nKniy  will  r'lini  onl.l  <il  him  In  IHtt: 

)-<iu.    Tlinrr.'.'priKif  in-iilnifiil.  williiiiikt^yrmfi-"!  likt^  h  "An  (Wfufr  rlwlrnl  iiinl  tliinlii  rliantrlir  ■>/  Iwlbiwi. 

newl«>iin!Jiiiiii,r>.    Ni.  ,i^i.n-ii»-inlHr,  In  I..-  ,-,iii\-iiii'.'rl  irh-i  nfrrl-  prtdtl  iij>.n  Ihr  mflinil  K-lriii-'-  i\f  th>tl  )••■<-' 

can  be  ctiml  ill  li.niiiM'iiMily.  sim|ily,  )>li'i>><iiiiUy.  iin.l  al  A  liinti'  |>ra<-li>H'.  yMilllii:  SHU)  l.i }»» I'li.li  [nv  u-<iim<ii- 

trlfliiin  lOM.                                               .  t.-i..l  I'linf..  was  lirr.iinl.t  In  on  i-.i.l  by  ibr  dnin.r's  n.l- 
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Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to 
have  a  bank  account  in  CHiCAQO? 
It  is  a  great  money  center  and  the 
money  is  not  absorbed  in  specu- 
lation. The  lowest  rates  of  inter- 
est can  always  be  had  on  loans  for 
legitimate  business.  The  saving 
of  exchange  and  the  convenience 
of  a  checking  account  at  this 
center  are  obvious.  If  you  have 
not  an  account  in  CHiCAQO  or 
desire  to  change,  THE  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  would 

be  glad  to  correspond  with  you. 


National   Bank   of   North   America 

Chicago 
Capita],  {2,000,000.  Surplus,  $500,000 


Mentton  the  R90I9W  of  Reoiewa  in  writing  to  advertiaert 
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As  an  act  of  humanity 


I  ask  you  to  tell  me  a  friend  who  needs  help. 
That  is  all— just  a  postal— just  the  cost  of  a  penny. 
Tell    me    to-day    the    name    of  some    sick    one. 


Tell  Me  The  Book  to  Send 


Then  I  will  do  this : — I  will  mail 
that  sick  one  an  order — good  at  any 
drug  store — for  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Shoop's  Restorative.  He  may  take 
it  a  month  to  prove  what  it  can  do. 
If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  is  $5.50.  If  it 
fails,  /  will  pay  the  druggist  myself. 
And  the  sick  one's  mere  word  shall 
decide  it. 


It  is  but  a  trifle  I  ask  of  you— just  a  minute's  lime 
— just  a  penny  posul.     And  1  ask  it  to  aid  a  sicL 

It  la  a  remarkable  thing  that  I  do  in  return — some- 
thing that  Dobody  else  ever  offered.  And  I  do  it  for 
a  stranger. 

Won't  you  do  that  liltle — and  to-day~if  I  wilE  do 
the  rest? 


You  ask  what  good  it  will  do. 


t  will  tell.     It  is  true  that  my 


the  most  difficult  cases  that  physicians  ever  meet.  I 
have  watched  it  succeed — countless  limes — when  the 
best  of  other  treatments  failed. 


In  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  supplied  my  Restor- 
ative to  hun  Ireds  of  thousands  on  just  those  terms,  and 
31  out  of  each  40  have  paid  gladly,  liecause  they  got 
well.     I  have  found  that  the  cured  ones  are  fair— and 


A  sick  one  who  neglects  such  an  oRer  is  unkind  to 
himself,  for  success  means  health,  and  3c(  out  of  each 
40  secure  it.      Failure  means  nothing  lost. 


My  boundless  faith  in  this  remedy  is  born  of  a  life- 


My  success  comes  from  strengthening  the  imtitU 
nerves.     I  bring*  back  the  nerve  power  which  alone 

operates  all  the  vital  organs. 

I  don't  doctor  the  organs,  for  the  best  results   nt 
that  method  are  only  temporary.     I  give  those  weak 
organs  strength  to  do  their  duty  by  restoring  the  only 
-  power  that  makes  them  act. 

There  is  no  other  way.  You  cannot  restore  a  weak 
engine  by  doctoring  the  machine.  You  must  give  it 
more  steam — and  iaiidt  nerve  power  is  the  steam  of 
the  body. 

Tell  me  a  friend  who  needs  this  help.  The  lett 
will  harm  no  one  under  any  condition.  And  ll  may 
be  that  the  sick  one  can  otherwise  never  get  well. 

Book  No.  1 

Book  No.  2 

Book  No.  8  on  the  KJdnexs. 
Book  No.  4  for  Women. 
Hook  N0.5  ror  Hen  {Haled). 
,  Book  No.flon  Rheumatism. 


Slmplr   BtHte  which  book 
|-nu  wnnt,  and  address 
Dr.  Sboop,  Box  206, 

Racine,  Wla. 


rspepeia. 
le  Heart. 
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fy  Han  S<lu,lT%tr  *•  Mori.  Cki^agi  and  .V. 


THIS    typical     fall    scene    on    the    Paris    boulevards,   drawn    for   us   by    A. 
Guillaume,  most   famous  of  the   French  artists  in  "pen-and-ink,"   shows   a 
Hart    Schaffncr    &    Marx    fur-trimmed    overcoat.       The    picture    not    only 
illustrates  the  characteristic  style  and  distinction  of  our  clothes;   but  it  proves  that 
they  are  known  and  approved  wherever  good  clothes  arc  a  requisite, 
A  man's  clothes  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep. 

Our  Slyle  Book,  ahaning  correct  luhioat  for  men.  la  hcII  vonb 
lending  a  two-cent  itamDloi.  In  boy  log  doth  e«.  look  for  the  label — 
H  S  a  M  —  la  (be  coal ;  >  amill  tbfng  to  look  (or,  a  big  ibiag  to  lind. 

Hart  Schaffncr  &  Marx  Good  Clothes  Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 
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3  COMPLEXION  of  paint  and  powder  only  imitates 
i  one  of  Nature's  gifts.    The  natural  complexion 

_{  can  not  be  improved  upon,  but  may  be  helped  by 

keeping  the  skin  clean  and  clear  with  a  pure  soap,  thus 
increasing  its  brilliancy  and  preserving  its  health.  Ivory 
Soap,  which  Is  made  of  vegetable  oils  and  other  healthful 
materials,  is  so  pure  that  it  is  a  safe  soap  to  use  constantly. 
IT  FLOATS. 


HtatlBti  tht  Snii 


'(  In  mrttinf  la  aiiartltitM 


